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Chbistmas  Drsamb. 


How  beautiful  are  all  the  subdivi- 
00119  of  Time  diTenifyiiig  the  dream 
of  human  life,  as  it  glides  away  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven  !     And  why 
dioold  moTftlists  mourn  oyer  that  mu- 
tability that  gires  the  chief  charm  to 
•U  that  passes  so  transitoTily  before  our 
eyes,  leaYing  image  upon  image  fairer 
and  dearer  far  than  even  the  realities, 
still  visible,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, 
in  tiie  waters  of  memory  sleeping  with- 
in ^  heart  1    Memo^ .  merer. Axakes 
but^aloagjrit^jyQoa^Ation,  and  there- 
fbrcH'is  '  ^"^^ 

''That  ehe  can  give  us  back  the  dead, 
Brcn  in  the  loTeliest  looks  they  wore  !" 

The  years,  the  months,  the  weeks, 
the  days,  the  nights,  the  hours,  the 
minutes,  the  moments,  each  is  in  it- 
self a  different  living,  and  peopled,  and 
haunted  world.  One  Life  is  a  thousand 
lives,  and  each  individual,  as  he  fully 
renews  the  Past,  reappears  in  a  thou- 
sand characters,  yet  all  of  them  bear- 
ing a  mysterious  identity  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  all  of  them,  while 
ereiy  passion  has  been  shifting  and 
dying  away,  and  reoscending  into 
power,  stUI  under  the  dominion  of 
the  same  unchanging  Conscience,  that 
feels  and  knows  that  it  is  from  God. 

Oh  I  who  can  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  that  can  re- 
tiavel  all  the  windings  and  wander- 
ings, and  mazes  that  his  feet  have 
trodden  since  the  furthest  back  hour 
Vol.  XXIII. 


at  which  memory  pauses,  baffled  and 
blindfolded,  as  she  vainly  tries  to  pe- 
netrate and  illumine  the  palpable,  the 
impervious  darkness  that  shrouds  the 
few  first  for-ever-forgotten  years  of 
our  wonderful  being  7  Long,  long,  long 
ago  seems  it  to  be  indeed,  when  we 
now  remember  it,  the  Time  we  first 
pulled  the  primroses  on  the  sunny 
braes,  wondering,  in  our  first  blissful 
emotions  of  beauty,  at  the  leaves  with  a 
softness  idl  their  own,  a  yellowness  no- 
where else  so  vivid, "  the  bright  con- 
summate flower,*'  so  starlike  to  our 
awakened  imagination  among  the 
lowly  grass — ^lovely,  indeed,  to  our  ad- 
miring eyes,  as  any  one  of  all  the  stars 
that,  in  their  turn,  did  seem  them- 
selves like  flowers  in  the  blue  fields  of 
heaven  !---lonj^,  long^  long  ago,  the 
time  when~we  danced  along,  hand  in 
hand  with  our  golden-haired  sister, 
whom  all  that  looked  on  loved  ! — ^long, 
long,  long  ago,  the  day  on  which  she 
died — ^the  hour,  so  far  more  dismal 
■  than  any  hour  that  can  now  darken  us 
on  this  earth,  when  she — her  coffin — 
and  that  velvet  pall  descended — and 
descended— «lowly,  slowly  into  tho 
horrid  clay,  and  we  were  borne  death- 
like, and  wishing  to  die,  out  of  the 
churchyard,  that,  from  that  moment, 
we  thought  we  could  enter  never  more ! 
And  oh  !  What  a  multitudinous  being 
must  ours  have  been,  when,  before  our 
boyhood  was  gone,  we  could  have  for- 
gotten her  buried  f^e  !  Or  at  the  dream 
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ctf  it,  dftshed  off  a  tear,  and  away,  with 
a  bounding  heart,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud  of  playmates,  breaking  into  frag- 
ments on  the  hill-side,  and  hunying 
round  the  shoreu  of  those  wild  moor* 
land  lochs,  in  Tain  hope  to  surprise 
the  heron,  that  slowly  uplifted  his  blue 
bulk,  and  floated  away,  regardless  of 
our  shouts,  to  the  old  eaiUe  woods  ! 
^  I  all  like  a  remmiscence  of  some 
her  state  of  existenoe  !  Then,  after 
alfThe  joys  afid  sorrows  of  those  few 
years,  which  we  now  call  transitory, 
out  which  our  Boyhood  felt  as  if  they 
would  be  endless — as  if  they  would  en- 
dure for  etet — ^arose  upon  us  the 
glorious  dawning  of  another  new  life 
r«e:¥rmth  !  With  its  insupportable  sun- 
I  shine,  and  its  magnificent  storms  ! 
1  Transitory,  too,  we  now  know,  and 
\  well  deserving  the  name  of  dream  !  But 
!  while  it  lasted,  long,  yarious,  and  ago- 
inizing,  while,  unable  to  sustain^* the 
beauty  still  more  beauteous"  of  the 
eyes  that  first  reyealed  to  us  the  light 
of  loye,  we  hurried  away  firaoi  the 
paa^ng  hour,  and,  looking  up  to  the 
nooo  and  starf^  hugged  the  very  hea- 
yens  to  oiur  heart.  Yet  life  had  not  yet 
nearly  reaehed  its  meridian,  jomneyiBg 
up  the  sunbright  finnaiment.  How  Wag 
hung  it  there  exulting,  when  ^it  flamed 
&n  l£e  fofehead  of  die  noontide  sky  !" 
Let  not  the  Time  be  compttted  by  the 
lights  and  shadows  ci  the  years,  but 
by  the  innumerable  aziay  of  xuionary 
tho^ifi^ts,  that  kept  deploying,  as 'If 
'  fropf  on^  ^^emity  into  another — ^now 
in  dark  sullen  masses,  liow  in  long  ar- 
ray, brightened  as  if  with  spear*points 
and  standards,  and  moving  along 
through  chasm,  abyss,  and  forest,  and 
oyer  the  sumButs  of  ^e  hi^est  moun- 
tains, io  the  sound  of  ethmal  music, 
now  wariike  and  tempestuout-^-now, 
as  ^  from  flutes  and  soft  xeoorders," 
accompanying,  not  pnans  of  victory, 
but  h^nnns  of  peace.  That  Life^  too, 
seems,  now  that  it  is  gone,  to  have 
}  beoi  of  a  diousand  years.  Is  it  gone  ? 
j  Its  skirts  are  yet  hovering  on  the 
horizon— «nd  is  there  yet  another  Life 
destined  fov  us  ?  That  Life  whidi  we 
4kKt  to  Aice, — Age,  Old  Age  !  Four 
dreams  within  a  diieam,  and  then  we 
nay  awake  in  Heaven  ! 

At  dead  of  night^^-^nd  it  is  new  the 
dead  of  night — ^bow  the  heart  often 
quakes  on  a  sudden  at  the  silent  resur- 
reetion  of  buried  thoughts  ! 

'*  Thonghts  that  like  pbantoms  trficklera 
come  and  go  !" 


Perhaps  the  sunshine  of  some  one  sin^ 
gle  Baobath  of  more  exceeding  holi-^ 
ness  comes  first  glimmeiinff,  and  then 
brightening  upon  us,  with  the  very 
same  religious  sancity  that  filled  all 
the  air  at  the  tolling  of  the  kirk-beU, 
when  all  the  parish  was  hushed,  and 
the  voice  of  atreams  heard  more  di»* 
tinct^  among  the  banks  and  braes, — 
and  then,  all  at  once,  a  thunder-stonn 
that  many  years  before,  or  many  years 
after,  drove  us,  when  walking  aku)^ 
over  the  mountaiaS|  into  a  wieUii|^ 
will  seem  to  succeed,  and  we  behold  the 
same  threatening  aspect  of  the  heayens 
that  then  quailed  our  beating  hearts, 
and  frowned  down  our  eye^lids  before 
the  lightning  bega|i  to  flashy  and  the 
black  rain  to  deluge  aH  the  glens.   No 
need  now  for  any  effort  of  thought. 
pPEe  images  rise  of  themselves — ^inde- 
Ipendently  of  our  volition — ^as  if  an- 
1  other  being,  studying  the  working  of 
|our  minds,  conjured  up  the  phantas- 
Imagoria  before  us,  who  are  beholding 
it  with  love,  with  wonder,  or  wilh  fear. 
Darkness  and  silence  have  a  power  of 
0oxc&tj  over  the  past ;  and  the  soul  has 
Ctben,  too,  often  restored  to  it  feelinigs 
Cwd  thoughts  that  it  had  lost    and 
made  to  know  that  nothing  which  it 
once  experiences  ever  perishes,  but  that 
all  things  spiritual  possess  a  principle 
of  immortal  life. 

Why  linger  on  the  shadowy  wall 
some  of  those  |^iantasmagoriar-Hte« 
turning  after  th^  have  disappeand-^ 
and  reluctant  to  pass  away  mto  tdlieir 
former  oblirion  1  Why  shoot  otikers 
athwart  the  gloom,  quick  as  spectral 
figures  seen  hurrying  among  moun- 
tains during  a  great  storm  )  Why  do 
some  glare  and  threaten-^why  oUiers 
fiide  away  with  a  melancholy  smile- 
why  that  one — look  !  look  !  a  figure 
all  in  white,  and  with  white  roses  in 
its  hair,  comes  forward  through  the 
haze,  beautifying  into  distincter  fonn 
and  face,  till  its  pale  beseeching  hands 
almost  touch  my  bosom—- and  then, 
in  a  moment  it  is  as  nothing  ! 

But  now  the  room  is  ^senchanted 
— «nd  feebly  my  lamp  ia  glimmering, 
about  to  leave  me  to  the  hg^t  of  the 
moon  and  stars.  There  is  it  trimmed 
•gain-— and  the  sudden  increase  of 
lustve  cheers  the  heart  within  me  like 
a  festal  strain — and  To-Morrow — ^To- 
Monow  is  Merry  Cbristaaafl,  and  when 
ita  night  dese^ids,  th^re  will  be  mirth 
and  music,  and  tiie  light  sound  of  the 
mcrry-twinklmg'feet  within  theee  now 
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mlh,  mad  tket^  4nm 

MM  Vooar^ — ^irifl  b*  banished  &r  oT«r 
the  rofc  and  Mormng  Irill  be  reku»> 
teat  to  allow  her  lq;bi  to  break  mp  the 
faniooettt  <»gie8. 

'  Wef<e  ^c«7  Chriatama  of  whioh  ira 
k^v«  been  pieMttt  at  the  oeMmfcton, 
MfitM  a«i»rdmg  to  iiat«ie»«^wha*  a 
^^gj^iSfiSffinLLTrae,  thata  isaie* 
agiBW4akl  pervade  them  all— 4mt  oaly 
that  kind  «f  sameneM  that  pefradet 
lh<ttoctanialheavei>%  qaaclcamight 
bciar  ahraji,  to  eauaaaa^epm,  so  l&e 

be  pteiid  of  bat  one  ii14r)b  and  some 
llMteaDdfltera— axttlt!^  "  darklx,  de^ 
l?,bealitiliillT  blaeT^m  a  fclr  brakU 
^  ai^^m  a  f4w  cafttrihitod  ckiadi  I 
Tit  ao  two  nigtits  erer  bote  meia 
llaa  a  fiMlly  teflemblimee  to  eadl 
¥kat  befbre  the  atadioiiB  and  laBthict* 
ed  eye  of  him  who  has  long  ^oiaanlned 
«HA  nattue,  and  it  Ikmiliar  with  «if«7 
AifleaBd  frown  on  her  ehangefoi,  bat 
OeDsapriddiia  emmteiuuioek  Bven  ie 
with  the  AAftaal  FertitalB  of  the  heatt 
Una  our  thmighto  are  the  stars  that 
JMiiialixt  ihoM  ^3M — ea  oundyei  it 
dt^cods  whAtber  they  sh&U  be  blaok 
te  &iBbii%  of  brighter  than  any  An* 


ily  FlktiMr't  House  I  How  it  is  ring'. 
teg,  like  a  gn>T«  in  spring,  with  the 
dteof  ciaatatcfl  happier,  a  thoosiiid 
thfeea  happlfir,  than  all  the  birds  in  the 
w^Ml !  It  ii  the  Christmas  Holidays 
«--Obx«eCttH  Day  itMif-^-Xatristraae 
Hight-^'atid  Jcfy  intenaifieB  Love  In 
«Mfir  boMBL  Mevttr  before  were  we 
IflMMn  and  ikten  80  dear  to  one  an4- 
ethtf-^Hiever  before  had  onr  hearts  se 
yiamcd  towards  the  authors  of  our 
befieg-o-ovff-blissMbeiilg!  Tfa«ethey 
dt— ellent  in  all  that  oatcry-^-eom^ 
poB«d  ia  all  that  distfrny-^^sliill  in  aU 
that  tofaidt-^yetj  aa  one  or  other  fly* 
li^  iaxp  sweeps  levBd  the  ehaii^  a 
teho's  land  will  pUyfallT  try  to 
atiA  a  pfisoner,^— a  mothers  gtoitier 
loocfa  on  iome  ^Iph's  disovdered  cy- 
ner  be  £elt  afanoet  aea repioo^ and^ 
faraasoomt^  fliseken  the  ftarjr-fligfat. 
<iie  eld  gaihe  treads  on  the  heeto  of  ao' 
tthtf  ■  twotity  w^iin  the  bour^-'-aod 
aaoy  a  aaw  gataa  never  heard  of  be- 
/eie  nor  siboe,  ttnick  out  by  the  ool- 
lilioB  of  kindled  sgointe  in  their  glei, 
the  ttaaattory  teieiee  of  genius  inVea- 
the  thnw^  imr  defigfat.  Then,  all 
«toa<%  thoNi  M  a  lmih»  piofoaad  as 
ffifMbett  eema  Mile  ptet  within  a 


Iknest)  i^Mh  the  moo*  drapi  bebiiii 
the  mottntahi,  and  the  small  green- 
robed  People  of  Peaoe  at  once  cease 
theh'  pastime,  and  eranish*  For  &^ 
*«*^ie  flflveivTongued — ^is  about  to 
sfasg  an  old  ballad,  words  and  air  both 
hundreds  of  years  old^-«*«nd  sing  she 
doti^  while  tears  begni  to  fall,  with  a 
T4Moe  too  mournfully  beauUlul  long  to 
bveatiie  belew,*-^and,  ere  anothet 
Gfaristone  shall  oome  with  the  &Uing 
snows^  doomed-  to  be  mute  on  eaiih-^ 
but  to  be  htmning  in  Hearen ! 

Of  that  HouBe-*4o  our^^es  the  fair* 
est  of  earthly  dweUiags-^wilh  its  <M 
i^ded  turrets,  and  orehard-gaides^ 
bright  ahloe  withi&uit  and  with  flowery 
not  one  stone  remains !  The  Yeiy  brook 
that  washed  its  fouadationa  hae  ranijdH 
ed  along  with  them^ — and  a  crowd  of 
other  boildingS)  wholly  without  oha* 
raeter,  has  long  stood,  whsve  here  a 
tingle  teee^  and  there  a  grOTo,  did  once 
vender  so  lorely  that  amall  demesne  I 
Whichi  how  could  we,  who  thought  it 
the  yery  heart  of  Paradise^  OToa  for 
ene  moment  hare  beheyed  was  soon 
te  be  blotted  out  from  being,  and  we 
esrselyes,  then  so  linked  in  love  that 
the  band  which  bound  us  aU  together 
was,  in  its  gentle  nressure)  f<St  net 
nor  understood,  to  be  scattered  te 
and  alnoad,  like  so  many  leaves^  that 
aflber  one  wild  parting  rUstle  are  se^ 
niated  by  roaring  wind  eddies^  and 
brought  together  no  mmre  1  The  old 
Abbey,->-it  still  8nrvires,~'^nd  therei 
in  that  comer  of  the  buriaUground^ 
bdow  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was 
least  in  ruias,  and  iThlch  we  ofleh 
dimb  to  reach  the  starlings*  And 
martins'  nerts — theie,  in  hopes  of  h 
joyful  reeunection,  In  the  loved  and 
Tenerated^— for  whom,  even  now  that 
ao  many  long,  long)  grief-deadening 
years  hare  fied,  I  feel^  in  this  huidiei 
and  hdy  hour,  as  if  it  were  impiety  se 
Utterly  to  haye  ceased  to  Weep^-eo  sel-* 
dom  to  remember  I — and  then,  with 
a  powerlessnesB  of  sympathy  to  kee|^ 
pAce  with  youth's  frantic  grief — ^tlM 
floods  we  all  wept  together — at  no  long 
iaterval^-on  thole  pale  and  smiling 
fiMOB,  as  thby  lay  in  their  coflinB,mest 
beautiful  and  most  dreadful  to  be- 
hold ! 

« Childish!  childiBhr'  methiiiks  I 
heai^  some  world- wiso  thinker  ofy. 
But  has  not  one  of  the  wisest  of  spirits 
sdd,  ''The  child  is  father  of  th4 
jnto  f  And  if  so,  cftight  the  man 
ever  to  lo^  sight  of  tny  sihgla  one  df 
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those  de«r,  dim,  ddigh^l  remem- 
Ikances,  fisir  off  and  remote,  of  objects 
whether  alive  or  dead, — ^whether  in- 
sect with  love  aad  intdligence,  or 
Jimt  of  the  insensate  sod,  i^  once 
were  to  him  all  his  being,-*-so  blend- 
ed was  that  being  then,  with  all  it  saw 
and  heard  on  t^s  miisical  and  lustrous 
earth,  that,  as^it  bounded  along  in 
bliss,  it  was  buihas  the  same  creation 
with  the  grass,  the  flowers,  the  streams, 
the  trees,  the  clouds,  the  sky  and  its 
days  and  nights, — all  of  them  bound 
together  by  one  {invisible  chain, — a 
green,  bright,  murmuring,  shadowy, 
floating,  sunny  and  starry  world,-~of 
which  the  enraptured  creature  that 
enjoyed  it  was  felt  to  be  the  very  cen- 
tre, and  the  very  soul ! 

Then  came  a  New  Series  of  Christ- 
masses,  celebrated,  one  year  in  this 
family,  another  year  in  that — ^none 
present  but  those  whom  the  delightful 
£lia,  alias  Charles  Lamb,  calleth  the 
r  ^^  old  familiar  faces  -/^something  in  all 
featmres  and  all  tones  of  voice,  and  all 
manners  betokening  origin  from  one 
root — relations  all,  happy,  and  with  no 
reason  either  to  be  ashamed  or  pioud 
^  their  neither  high  nor  humble  birth 
— ^their  lot  being  cast  within  that  plea- 
sant realm,  '*  the  golden  mean,"  where 
the  dwellings  are  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  hut  and  hall,  fair  edifices 
resembling  manse  or  mansion-house, 
according  as  the  atmosphere  expands 
or  contracts  their  dimensions,  in  which 
Competence  is  next-door  neighbour  to 
Wealth,  and  both  of  them  within  the 
daily  walk  of  Contentment. 

Merry  Christmasses  they  were  in- 
deed— one  Lady  always  presiding,  with 
a  figure  that  once  had  been  the  state- 
liest among  the  stately,  but  then  some- 
what bent,  without  being  bowed  down, 
beneath  an  easy  weight  of  most  vene- 
rable years.  Sweet  was  her  tremulous 
voice  to  all  her  grandchildren*s  eora ! 
Nor  did  those  solemn  eyes,  bedimmed 
into  a  pathetic  beauty,  in  any  degree 
restrain  the  glee  that  sparkled  in  orbs 
that  had  as  yet  shed  not  many  teiurs, 
but  tears  of  pity  or  of  joy.  I>early  shs 
loved  all  those  mortal  creatures  whom 
she  was  soon  about  to  leave ;  but  she 
sat  in  Bimshiue  even  within  the  sha- 
dow of  death ;  and  the  ^'  voice  that 
called  her  home"  had  so  long  been 
>vhispering  in  her  ear,  that  its  accents 
had  become  dear  to  hci*,  and  consola- 
.tosy  every  word  that  was  heard  in  the 
silence,  as  from  another  world. 


Whether  we  were   indeed   all   sq 
witty  as  we  thought  ourselves^-unclesy 
aunts,    nephews,   cousins,  and  "th* 
lest,"  it  might  be  presumptuous  in  Ufl^ 
who  were  consideKd  by  ouredves  uad 
some  few  others  the  most  amusing -of 
Ihe  whole  set,  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  decide— especially  in  the  affixnu^ 
tive  ;  but  how  the  roof  did  ring  ^iUt 
sally,  pun,  retort,  and  repartee  !    Aj, 
with  pun — a  species  of  impertinence 
for  which  we  have  therefore  a  kincL- 
ness  even  to  this  day.    Had  incompa^ 
rable  Thomas  Hood  had  the  good  for^ 
tune  to  have  been  bom  a  cousin  of 
ours,  how  with  that  fine  fancy  of  hia 
would  he  have  shovm  at  those  Christ- 
mas festivals,  eclipsing  us  all  I     Our 
family    throng    all     its     diierent 
branches  has  ever  been  famous  for 
bad  voices,  but  good  ears ;  and  we 
think  we  hear  ourselves — all   those 
uncles  and  aunts,  nephews,  and  niectt^ 
and  cousins — singing  now  !  Easy  is  k 
to  '^  warble  melody"  as  to  breathe  air. 
But,  oh  !  we  hope  harmony  \&  the  most 
difficult  of  all  things  to  people  in  g^ 
neral,  for  to  us  it  was  impossible ;  a«4 
what  attenipts  ours  used  to  be   at 
Seconds  !     Yet  the  most  woful  £ul- 
ures  were  rapturously  encored ;  and 
ere  the  night  was  done   we   spoke 
with  most  extraordinary  voices  indeed, 
every  one  hoarser  than  another,  till  at 
last,  walking  home  with  a  fair  cousin, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  a  ten^ 
der  glance  of  the  eye — a  tender  pres- 
sure of  the  hand — ^for  cousins  are  not 
altogether  sisters,  and  although  partak> 
ing  of  that  dearest  character,  possess^ 
ing,  it  may  be,  some  peculiar  and  ap* 
propriate  charms  of  their  own  ;  as  didst 
thou,  Emily  the  «  Wild-cap !"— That 
9auhriqu£t  all  forgotten  now — ^for  now 
thou  art  a  matron,  gentle  as  a  dove, 
and  smiling  on  an  only  daughter,  al- 
most womanrgrown— ^fiiir  and  froUo* 
some  in  her  innocence  as  thou  thyself 
wert  of  yore,  when  the  gravest  and 
wisest  withstood  not  the  witchery  of 
thy  dancings,  thy  singings,  and  thy 
showering  smiles ! 

On  rolled  Suns  and  Seasons — ^theold 
died — the  elder  became  old — and  the 
young,  one  after  another,  were  waffasd 
joyously  away  on  the  wings  of  hope, 
like  birds,  almost  as  soon  as  they  can 
fly,  ungratefully  fcsrsaking  their  nests, 
and  the  groves  in  whose  isafe  shadow 
Uiey  fiii*st  essayed  their  pinions  ;  or  like 
pinnaces  that,  after  hawg,  for  a  few 
days^  tiimmed  their  snow-white  -sails 
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in  the  Uuid4o^6d  bay,  dofe  to  whose 
tliores  «f  sUvoy  sod  had  grown  the 
trees  th«t  foniuhed  timber  both  for 
helluMi  nuBtydxptheirtaAj  cablet  ea 
some  sumnier  day,  aud  gaihering  eveiy 
breett  tiuU  bkws,  go  dwaoing  over  the 
vavet  in  simahine,  and  melt  far  off 
mto  the  main  \     Or,  haply,  some  wer6 
like&ir  yomig  tiees,  transplanted  da- 
ling  no  fikTOorable  season^  and  never 
to  take  root  in  another  soU,  but  soon 
kaf  and  branch  to  wither  beneath  the 
tro|HC  aon,  and  die  almost  unheeded 
by  tho«e  who  knew  not  how  beautiM 
they  w»e  beneaUi  the  dews  and  mists 
of  their  own    native  dime.       Vain 
images !  ajad  therefore  chosen  by  &ncy 
obt  too  p^nfiilly  to  touch  the  heart ! 
Fm*  some  hearts  grew  cold  and  for- 
Udding  in  selfish  cases — some,  warm 
ss  evw  in  their  own  generous  glow, 
veee  touched  by  the  dull  of  Fortune's 
frowns,  that  are  ever  worst  to  bear 
when  suddenly  succeeding  her  smiles 
—40016,  to  lid  themselves  of  painful 
legreCSf  tuck  refuge  in  foigetnilness, 
si^  dosed  their  eyes  to  the  past-~du^ 
lia««k^rf  some  abroad,  and  dutf  impn- 
•Mied  others  at  home — estrangements 
there  were,  at  first  unconsdous  and 
^intended,  yet  eie  loi^,  though  cause- 
less, compleie,-"Changes  were  wrought 
iasensiUy,  invisibly,  even  in  the  in- 
aeimoet  nature  of  those,  who  being 
friends  knew  no  guile,  yet  came  there- 
liy  at  last  to  be   friends   no  more 
— imrequited  love  broke  some  bonds 
—requited  love  relaxed  others — ^the 
death  of  one  altered  the  conditions 
of  many — and  so — year  after  year — 
the  CSuristmas  Meeting  was  interrupt- 
ed—deferred— ^till   finally   it  ceased, 
with  one  accord,  imrenewed  and  unre- 
newable.    For  when  some  things  cease 
— £or  atime— -that  time  turns  out  to  be 
for  ever.    Survivors  of  those  happy  dr- 
des !    wherever  ye  be — should  theee 
hnperfect  remembrances  of  days  of 
old  chance,  in  some  thoughtful  pause 
of  life's  busy  turmoil,  for  a  moment 
t»  meet  your  eyes,  let  there  be  towards 
the  inditer  a  few  throbs  of  revived 
affection    in    yoor    hearts — for  his, 
tbeugh  "absent    long    and   distant 
fi«,"  has  never  been  utterly  forgetful 
of  the   loves   and  friendships   that 
chtrmed  hia  youth,    CTo  be  parted  in 
'Bdiiy  is  ndl  io^  eimnged  m  soul — 
sad  manya  dream-**-«nd  many  a  vi* 
iicia,  sacred  to  nature's  beet  afibetions, 
may  paw  befbre  t3ie  mkid  of  one  whose 
lips  aif  «ign^  f^*t>ut  of  sight  out  of 


mind,"  is  rather  the  expression  of  a 
doubt — of  a  fear — than  of  a  belief  or 
conviction.  The  soul  surely  has  eyes 
that  can  see  the  objects  it  loves,  through 
aU  intervening  darkness — ana  of  those 
more  especially  dear  it  keeps  within 
itself  almost  undimmed  images,  on 
which,  when  they  know  it  not,  think  it 
not,  believe  it  not,  it  often  loves  to 
gaze,  as  on  a  relic  imperishable  as  it 
is  hallowed. 

Hail !  rising  beautiful,  and  magnifi- 
cent, through  the  mists  of  morning — 
hail !  hail !  ye  Woods,  Groves,  Towers, 
and  Temples^,  overshadowing  that  i^ 
mous  Stream  beloved  by  all  the  Muses  ! 
Through  this  midnight  hush — ^me- 
<^inks  I  hear  frunt  and  far  off  a  sacred 
music, — 

"  Where  through  the  loDg-drawn  aisle  and 
fretted  Tault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 
praiie  !" 
How  steeped  in  the  beauty  of  moon- 
light are  all  those  pale,  pillared  church- 
es, courts  and  doi8t<u^  shrines  and 
altars,  with  here  and  there  a  Statue 
standing  in  the  shade,  or  Monument 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  pious — 
the  immortal  dead !  Some  great  dock 
is  striking  from  one  of  many  domes 
— ^from  ti^e  majestic  tower  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen — and  in  the  deepened 
hush  that  follows  the  sdemn  sound, 
hark  how  the  mingling  waters  of  the 
Gherwell  and  the  Isis  soften  the  severe 
silence  of  the  holy  night ! 

Bemote  from  kindred,  and  from  all 
the  friendships  that  were  the  native 
growth  of  the  fair  fields  where  our  boy- 
hood and  our  youth  had  roamed,  and 
meditated,  and  dreamed,  those  were 
yet  years  of  high  and  lofty  mood, 
which  held  us  in  converse  with  the 
shades  of  great  poets  and  sages  of  old 
in  Rhedicyna's  hallowed  groves,  still, 
serene,  and  solemn,  as  that  Qredan 
Academe  where  divine  Plato,  with  all 

abla  on  his  lips,  discoursed  such  ex- 
ent  music,  that  this  Life  soemed  to 
the  imagination  spiritualized — a  dim 
reminiscenco  of  some  former  state  of 
being.  How  sank  then  the  Christmas 
Service  of  that  beautiful  Liturgy  into 
our  hearts  !  Not  faithless  we  to  the 
simple  worship  that  oiu*  forefathers 
had  loved ;  but  Conscience  told  us  there 
was  no  apostacy  in  the  feelings  that 
rose  within  us  when  that  deep  organ 
'gan  to  blow,  that  choir  of  youthful 
voices  so  sweetly  to  join  the  diapason,, 
—our  eyes  filed  all  tiie  while  on  that 
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divine  Picture  oyer  tk«  Altos',  of  our 
Sayiour 
"  Bearing  his  cmbb  op  meful  Oalyary." 

But  ^  a  change  comes  o'er  the  epi- 
rit  of  my  dream.  How  beautiful  in  the 
setting  sunlight  are  these  mountains 
of  soft  crimson  snow  !  The  sun  hath 
set,  and  even  more  beautiful  are  the 
bright-starred  nights  of  winter,  than 
summer  in  all  its  glories  beneath  the 
broad  moons  of  June  \  Through  the 
woods  of  Windermere,  fix)m  cottage  to 
cottage,  by  coppice-pathways  winding 
up  to  dwellings  among  the  hill-rocks, 
where  the  birch-trees  ceajse  to  grow, — 

"  Nodding  their  heads,  before  ns  go>, 
The  meny  Minstrelsy." 

They  sing  a  salutation  at  every  door, 
ftuniliarly  maning  old  and  young  by 
their  Chiistian  names ;  atid  the  eyes 
that  look  upward  from  the  vales  to 
the  hanging  huts  among  the  plats  and 
cliffs,  see  the  shadows  of  the  dancers 
ever  and  anon  crossing  the  light  of 
the  star-Kke  window ;  and  the  menr 
music  is  heard  like  an  echo  dwielf- 
itig  in  the  sky !  across  those  humble 
thresholds  often  did  we  on  Christmas 
nights  of  yore — wandering  through 
dur  solitary  sylvan  haunts,  under  the 
branches  of  trees  within  whose  hollow 
trunk  the  squirrel  slept — ^ventui^  in, 
imaskcd,  perhaps,  but  not  Unwelcome ; 
and  in  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  season, 
did  our  best  to  menify  the  Festival  by 
tale  or  song.  And  now  that  we  behold 
^em  not,  arc  all  those  woods,  and 
cHfls,  and  rivers,  and  tarns,  and  lakes, 
as  beautiful  as  when  they  softened 
and  brightened  beneath  our  living 
eyes,  half-creating,  as  they  gazed, 
ttie  rery  Paradise  that  they  worship- 
ped ?  And  are  all  those  hearths  as 
bright  as  of  yore,  without  the  shadow 
of  our  figure  ?  And  the  roofs,  do  they 
ring  as  mirthfully,  though  our  voice 
be  forgotten ! 

But  little  cause  have  we  to  lament 
that  that  Paradise  is  now  to  us  but  as 
remembered  poetry — poetry  got  by 
heart — deeply  engraven  there — and  to 
be  r«id  at  any  thoughtful  hour  we 
chooser-charged  deeper  and  deeper 
iftill  With  old  memories  and  new  in- 
spirations. The  soul's  best  faa^ipinefts 
is  independent  of  time  and  place. 
Such  accidents  touch   it   not-^-they 
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«  oifer  not  ev«n  w^  thow  of  tiol«iio». 
it  belBf  a  thing  to  majMticia.*'  And 
lo  I  another  New  Series  6f  ChristnuM 
Festivals  has  to  tiB  been  b«m  t  ^or 
th«t«  are  our  own  Living  Floweri  in 
our  &mily  garland  1  And  as  long  ft* 
Be,  who  gave  them  th<iir  blo^m  ftnd 
their  balm)  averte  not  fh>m  them  «c 
us  the  sunshine  of  Us  eounteiiance^ 
oontent — oh  !  !&r  beyond  content-^ 
would  webe  withthis^theteoitflactBd 
of  all  Religious  Festivals,  were  it  ereft 
to  be  holden  by  us  wt  apart  from 
them  in  some  dungeon's  depth  t 

Ay— well  may  we  «ay— in  gfmili- 
tnde,  not  in  pride^though,  at  vueh  * 
sight,  pride  might  be  thought  but  % 
venial  sin  within  a  fitther*s  heatt^ — 
**  There  is  our  Oiristmas  rose''— whil* 
a  blush  brightens  the  beauty  of  a  fiuM 
that  we  will  caU  "^  hsf,  not  pikle,"  an^ 
brighter  and  softer  than  the  Itovei  of 
any  rose,  the  ringleU  daneo  ovet  liar 
forehead  to  the  breeM  of  joy,  and  biks 
and  innocence  giv»  thems^ves  vent  m 
one  of  our  own  Seotia'i  pleasaiil  iMif 
patfaetie  songs ! 

But  the  heaxt  hifgs  such  treftsuMA  4W 
th«te  in  secret,'— and  if  Mireatod  at  mU 
to  «ther  0y«fc  it  must  be  by  but  a  iMi- 
ing  and  a  partial^  light  F^w  woi^ 
are  needed  to  atraken,  before  panrntnl 
eyeS)  the  visions  now  stealing  befbf^ 
mine^— and,  broken  and  all  impeilbot 
though  the«e  efiusions  be,  yet  may 
they  touch  with  pensive  pleasure  Sonne 
tiniple  hearto,  that  recognise  the  ex^ 
preraion  of  some  of  their  own  emo>- 
tions, — similar,  or  the  same,-«--altlMUgh 
lifd  and  its  circumstanoes  may  hat« 
been  different,— for  in  evety  nngie 
sentence,  if  It  be  but  sincere,  a  woni 
or  two  may  be  found,  that  shall  aiva- 
ken  some  complete  r^ninisottioa  of 
Joy,  as  the  striking  but  of  two  B<>te9 
at  onee  fills  ear  and  hcaM  with  a  well- 
known  tune,  and  gives  it  the  ftill  power 
of  all  the  melody. 

The  lamp  glimmers  as  it  would  «t^ 
pire, — ^the  few  emben  ar«  red  and  loir, 
•*-4tnd  those  are  the  shadows  of  mooa^ 
light  on  the  walls.  Hew  deep  a  huflk  ! 
Let  me  go  and  hear  them  breathing  in 
their  sleen^ — and  whisper— for  it  "Mi 
not  disturb  them — a  prayer  by  the  bed- 
side of  my  children^  To^oirow  is 
ChxistiMis  Day— and  thankful  au  I 
indeed  to  Pmtidence  1 
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k  Bttak  of  Flowers  is  certualy  out 

of  the  moeii  gorgeous  sights  beneath 

tke  sum  ;  bat  wlnt  is  it  to  that  Board 

of  Books  i    Our  old  eyes  are  dazssM 

with  the  splendour,  and  are  forced  to 

sedc  rdief  and  repose  on  the  mild 

iBaiec»   of   those    window    cortains, 

iNmm  A»peBrj  descends  as  simply  as 

the  gaib  of  a  modest  quakerass.  Even 

the»  aH  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 

eontiBiie  dancing  on  their  orbs,  aad 

will  pefinit  ihem  to  see  nothl^  in 

ka  tme  light.    But  now  the  opUoal 

^eetia  evanish — our  sight  becomes  re- 

eaneiled  to  tiie  Tarious  glitter — ^tbe  too 

powesfnl  Uase  seems  tamed  down — the 

nitR  of  the  hues  subside,  and  we  can 

bear,  without  winking,  or  pla<Hng  our 

fiagoB  before  oar  &oe,  to  keep  a  steady 

l^tfeen  the  bright  confusion.    Why, 

BodE-hinding  has  become  a  beautiful 

■It!  Chance  it  was  that  flung  together 

an   ^eae   duodecimos,    post-oetavos, 

quartos,  and  folios,  of  kid,  calf,  silk, 

Badn,  Telvet,  mssia,  morocco, — white, 

grenr,  gveen,  blue,  yellow,  yiolet,  red, 

•eariet,  crimson — ^et   what    painter, 

with  the  most  glorious  eye  for  colour, 

ever  widi  laborious  study,  cheered  by 

fits  ef  sudden  inspiration,  pictured  a 

boaid  of  fruits,  iddiough  worthy  of 

the  traes  of  Plmdise,  of  more  rauUifa- 

Bous  splendour  ? 

Lows  are  we  and  haye  been  i^ 
onr  bfe  kmg,  of  charming,  of  divine 
fi&n{dieity.  But  Simplicity  is  a  lady, 
not  only  of  fine  taste,  but,  would  you 
believe  it,  of  rich  imagination  7  Of- 
ten have  we  seen  her  gasing  with  rapt 
spirit  and  tearful  eyes  on  the  setting 
sun,  on  the  sea,  on  cataracts,  on  re- 
giaients  of  cavalry,  on  an  English 
ooonty  of  groyes,  woods,  gardens, 
oicfaards,  rivers,  plains,  noblemen^s 
and  gentlemen's  old  fuDJiy-mansions, 
ste^ple-towen,  duirchesy  abbeys,  ca- 
tbedrsis.  We  have  seen  Simplicity, 
fike  a  nun  at  wondnp,  reading  Isaiah, 
and  Homer,  aad  iSunte,  and  Arios- 
to,  and  TasBo,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
lultMi,  and  Maaa.  Simmieity  loves 
ail  the  riches  and  s|^endour  of  the 
east  and  of  thd  wesi^  the  north  and 
the  south.  Her  hair  she  loves  not  to 
adorn  witib  many  diamonds — one  sia- 
gls  s(^Utsry  jewel  on  her  forehead,  like 
a  star.  But  pale  pearls  axe  here  and 
there  intenpwed  among  her  locks, 
at  onee  softening  and  deepening  their 


darkness ;  they  lie  like  dew-drops  or 
buds  of  white  roses,  along  the  lilies 
of  her  breast ;  with  pearls  of  great  price 
is  her  virgin  zone  bespangled*-and, 
as  she  lifts  her  snow-white  hand,  there 
is  a  twinkle  of  radiance  from  a  stone 
that  ^  would  ransom  great  kings  from 
captivity !" 

You  understand,  then,  that  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world,  or  in  the  nature 
of  things,  why  Simplicity  should  not 
stand  with  her  arm  in  ours,  leaning 
lovingly  on  our  shoulder — pressing 
fondly  on  our  side — and  admire  with 
us  the  mild,  meek,  soft,  gentle,  ten- 
der, dim,  dazzling,  bold,  fierce,  fiery, 
coruscating,  cometary,  planetary,  lu- 
nar, sdlar,  aurora  borealis  and  light- 
ning-like radiance  of  that  Sea-green 
Board,  mad  with  the  magnificence  of 
that  myriad-minded  multitude  of — 
Ohribtmas  Presents. 

But  let  Simplicity  by  and  by  turn 
her  eyes  towards  that  opening  door — 
for  footsteps  are  on  the  stair — and  like 
Houris  they  are  c<Hning — all  dressed  in 
white  raiment,  as  befits  and  bespeaks 
their  innocence— a  Chosen  Band  of 
Maidens,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
good  old  Father  Christopher-— each  an 
appropriate  voltmie  or  volumes  to  add 
to  her  little  Ubraiy,  growing  by  de- 
grees, year  after  year,  like  a  garden 
that  the  skilful  fiorist  extends  with 
its  sloping  banks  towards  the  sunny 
south,— -each  spring  visiting  a  rarer, 
richer  show  of  her  own  fairest  and 
most  favourite  flowers. 

We  are  not  a  married  man,  like  the 
writer  of  Christmas  dreams — ^yet  dear- 
ly do  we  love  the  young — ^yea  the 
young  of  all  animals — the  young  swal- 
lows twittering  firom  their  straw-built 
shed — the  young  lambs  bleating  on  the 
lea — ^the  young  bees,  God  bless  them, 
on  their  first  flight  away  oflT  to  tho 
heather — ^the  young  butterflies,  who, 
bom  in  the  morning,  will  die  of  old 
age  ere  night — ^the  young  salmon-fry 
glorying  in  the  gAhvel  at  the  first  feel- 
ing of  their  fins^-the  young  adders 
basking,  ere  they  can  bite,  in  the  sim, 
as  yet  unconscious,  like  sucking  satir- 
ists, of  their  stings — young  pi^,  pretty 
dears,  all  a-squeak  with  tneix  curled 
tails  after  prolific  grumphy — ^young 
lions  and  tigers,  charming  cubs,  like 
very  Christian  children  nuzzling  in 
their  nurse's  breast — young  devils — ^if 
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you  will — ere  Satan  has  sent  them  to 
Sin,  who  keeps  a  fashionahle  board- 
ing-school in  Hades,  and  sends  up 
into  tke  world  above-ground  only  her 
finished  scholars. 

But  lo !  North's  Fair  Family-— «11 
children  of  his  old  age  !  Yes,  the  off- 
spring they  of  his  dearest — ^his  chosen 
—  his  faithful  —  his  bosom-friends  ! 
There,  daughters  of  delight — there  is 
a  shower  of  kisses  to  bedew  the  be- 
loved heads  of  you  all — and  now  be 
seated  in  a  circle — ^look  all  as  grave  as 
you  possibly  can  for  those  struggling 
smiles — ^no  quizzing  of  our  new  Christ- 
mas wig — ^and  first,  and  before  we  be- 
gin to  distribute, 

"Pure  healthy  children  of   the   God  of 
Heaven," 

in  vour  hearts  as  in  ours,  let  there  be 
a  short  silent  prayer. 

Now  for  business. 

Emily  Callander — oldest  of  the 
young — and  tallest  too — for,  in  truth, 
thou  art  as  a  cedar — for  thee  have  we 
selected  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scot- 
tish Life,  The  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  and  The  Foresters.  The  first 
is  bound — as  thy  sweet  eyes  see — ^in  va- 
riegated silk — too  ornamental  as  some 
might  haply  think — ^but  not  so  thou* 
— ^for  thou  knowcst  that  the  barest 
field  in  all  Scotland  is  not  without  its 
little  fiowers-— daisies,  and  go  wans,  and 
clover,  and  primroses  in  their  short 
?emal  day — and  that  her  richest  fields 
are  all  a  glow  as  at  evening  the  western 
heavens.  Margaret  Lyndsay,  you  see, 
my  love,  is  bound  in  satin — ^but  not 
of  the  richest  sort — the  colour  is  some- 
thing quakerish — but  we  know  you 
like  that — ^and  the  narrow  ornaments 
round  the  sides  you  will  find  to  be 
either  flowers  or  stars — for,  in  truth, 
flowers  and  stai*s  are  not  dissimilar 
— for  they  both  have  rays  —  but 
dew  brightens  the  one  while  the  other 
it  bedims  into  beauty.  The  Fores- 
ters are  bound  in  green  linen — ^and 
these  yellow  trees,  emblazoned  upon 
such  a  ground,  as  if  autumn  had  tinted 
them,  have  a  good  effect — have  they 
not  ? — So,  sweetest  and  best — a  kiss  of 
thy  forehead — sure  a  more  graceful 
curtsy  was  never  seen — and  it  will 
make  the  author,  who  is  my  very  dear 
friend — whom  I  love  more  than  I  can 
venture  to  express,  and  whom  I  have,  on 
Uiat  account,  placed  foremost  now — 
and  not  for  his  mere  merit"; — proud 
and  happy,  too,  to  be  told  with  what 


a  smile  Emily  Callander  received  hi:» 
volumes — ^works  we  were  going  to  sajr 
— ^but  that  is  too  prodigious  a  word, 
for  such  efiusions — and  one  smile  from, 
her  wUl  to  him  be  worth  all  the  chaff* 
and  chatter  of  all  the  critics  in  Cock- 
aigne. 

Margaret  Wilson ! — thou  rising  staor 
— ^let  thine  arms  drop  from  around 
the  necks  of  these  two  sweet  support- 
ers,  and  come  glidinar  forth  within 
touch  of  the  old  man,  tnat  he  may  lay 
his  withered  hand  upon  the  lovely  lustre 
of  thy  soft-braided  hair.  There— hold 
them  fast  to  youi*  bosom — and  let  not 
one  of  all  the  Five  slip  from  your  em- 
bracing arms.  Wordsworth's  works  ! 
You  remember — and  never  will  forget 
— the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Win- 
deimere — ^behind  whose  peaked  sum- 
mits the  sun  sets — ^and  EUeray — but 
why  that  haze  within  those  eyes  ? — 
'*  A  few  natural  tears  thou  sheddest, 
but  wipest  them  soon" — at  the  sudden 
sound  of  that  spell-like  home  —  so 
let  that  key  remain  untouched— ay, 
there  is  thy  bosom  all  filled  with 
poetry!  with  poetry  often — "not 
of  tlus  noisy  world,  but  silent  and 
divine,"  with  happy  hymns  for  sun- 
shine, and  mournful  elegies  for  moon- 
'  light — with  lyrics  that  might  be  set 
to  such  music  as  the  lark  sings  high 
in  heaven — with  odes  that  might  be 
fitly  chanted  to  the  softened  voice  of 
the  waterfall — ^with  ballads  such  as 
Bessy  Bell  or  Mary  Gray  might  have 
sung  "in  their  bower  on  yonder 
green," — or  Helen  Irvine,  as  she  "  sat 
upon  the  banks  of  Kirtle,"— or  thou 
thyself,  sweeter  singer  than  them  all, 
when  w^illing — ^as  I  have  seen  thee-— 
to  chaim  with  change  thy  father's  ear, 
after  the  Bride's  Maids'  Chorus.  But 
thou  hast  wept  for  Ruth — ^and  for 
Emmcline — and  for  that  lovely  crca- 
tiure, 

"  Her  mute  companion,  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet " 

And  I  have  seen  thee  shiver  with  de- 
light, in  the  beauty  of  the  sudden  ap- 
parition, when 

"  Come  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Came  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
That  solitary  Doe  !" 

Yes — thou  mayest,  unblamed,  place 
such  poetry  on  the  very  same  shelf, 
Margaret,  with  thy  Bible;  for  the 
word  of  God  itself  is  better  understood 
by  hearts  softened  and  sublimed  by 
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sftimins  insnired  into  the  souls  of  great 
¥mishy  devmitest  eontampjatkm  of 
his  vcnrks.    Therdlbre,  diild^ 

"  With  gentle  hand 
Tmb^  far  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  leavea  !** 

Fmnnjr  AUardiee— do  not  make  me 
faS  ih  ToTe  ivith  envioos  eye»,  by  look- 
ing' ao  on  Hargaret'fl  bosom — full  of 
heaatifnl  hooka — Abound  as  they  are  in 
erimsoci — for  that  is  the  light  of  set- 
ting WEEDS  ;  and  although  William 
Werdnrorth  be  often  but  as  a  lowly 
pa^onl  poet  piping  in  the  shade,  yet 
Si  often  is  he  like  the  bliiid  John 
Ifiltaii,  vho  sung  in  his  glorions  dazk- 
sesB  cf  Paiadise-— and  me  Courts  of 
HeaTen.  Fbr  here,  for  thee,  myjpen- 
nve  Fiances,  aie  the  Poetical  Works 
ef  EdxMmd  Spenser,  in  ^re  Tolmnes, 
emenied  to  me  hj  my  friend  Mr. 
nekering  of  London — and  he  wffl  not 
be  ^spleased  with  me  for  transferring 
ftem  to  the  lore  of  one  who  is  in 
good  truyi  *^l]ke  the  heavenly  Una 
wi&  her  xnHk-white  lamb."  Tou 
wiXt  find  much — and  ^nany  things  in 
tte  Faiiy  Queen,  that  eveA  your  al- 
BMMt  ffdly  expanded  intellect  and 
imagiBatioii  will  not  yet  understand — 
yet  little,  and  few  things  that  your 
hcait  newtheless  will  not  feel-~and 
not  the  less  touchingly,  because  lore 
win  be  mixed  with  wonder,  and  pity 
giT«n  to  what  is  at  once  sorrowful  and 
skraoge.  Tou  have  already  read  the 
Cbaiusof  MiHon—and  love  and  ad> 
mire--«nd  would  wish  to  kneel  down 
atherfoet — the  Lady  whose  spotless 
iaaocence  preserves  her  from  the  fiends 
ofthtthaouledwood.  She  and  the 
Una  of  the  Fairy  Queen  might  be 
wirtiii ;  nor,  were  such  creatures  as 
they  ever  to  wa&  over  our  earth,  could 
tiKy  torn  away  their  gracious  and 
bougiant  smiies  from  mih.  a  maiden 
as  thou  art — for  thou  too  art  without 
spot  or  blemish — nor  could  force  nor 
fraud  prevail  against  thee ;  for,  true 
it  is  as  words  of  holy  writ,  that "  a 
thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  the^** 
wdthat  viee  wad  wickedness  could 
not  live  in  an  atmosphere  purified  by 
^e  breath  of  innocence  from  such  lips 
as  thine ! 

Harriet  Brisbane — ^thou  hast  a  heroic 
raiiit — yet  a  heart  formed  for  peace. 
Aad  thou  lookest,  with  that  fine,  high, 
bold  brow  of  thine, — ^yet  perfectly  fe- 
aiziine^ — and  with  those  large  hazel 
eyes,  ^  xnild,  yet  magnanhnous, — 
And  that  mass  of  ues^ly  black  hair, 
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that,  but  for  the  ChristflMs  roses 
round  it,  would  seem  almost  suUeu — 
at  least  most  melandkoly,^thou  loek- 
est,  we  say,  like  what  thou  iadead  ait, 
a  true  descendant  of  now  beatified 
spints,  trirb,  in  the  old  days  of  pecse- 
cutioB,  sang  hymns  of  rejoicing  when 
tied  to  the  stake,  and  their  bodies 
shrivelling  in  the  fire.  Dear  Virgin 
martyr !  take  and  keep  for  our  sadke, 
the  exquisite  Roman  tale  of  Valerius. 
There  you  will  read  how  one^  whoo^ 
Icould&Qcy  like  thy  very  sd^  in  fiioe, 
figure,  and  oharacter,  a  virgin  named 
Atfaanasia,  touched  at  the  smil  by  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  did  disencumber 
herself  of  all  the  beautiful  and  iua^ 
ginative  vanities  of  the  old  Mytholo- 
gical faith,  and,  fearless  of  the  pitchy 
fire,  and  of  the  ravening  lion,  did  fold 
the  cross  unto  her  bosom,  and  became 
transfigured  from  Innocence  into  Praty. 
The  tale  will  not  make  these  calm  eyes 
of  thine  shed  many,  if  any  tears ;  but 
ever  and  anon,  as  they  follow  the  for* 
tunes  of  her  who  bath  forsaken  the  ser- 
vice of  Idols  find  fi^lse  Deities,  to  become 
a  Priestess  of  the  only  One,  laving,  and 
True  God,  they  will  be  uplifted  "^  in 
thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears"-*- 
slowly  and  solemnly,  and  most  beau^ 
^tifully — to  the  Hearren  of  Heavens  I 
Thou,  too,  take — thou  high-souled 
daughter  of  a  high-souled  sire — thia 
other  book,  bound  in  brightest  scarlet 
— for  you  have  heard,  that  a  blind  man 
once  said,  that  he  conceived  scarlet  to 
be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,— «nd 
all  emUazoned  with  the  arms  of  adv 
verse  nations.  Specimens  of  Spanish 
Ballads,  celebrating  the  exploits  of 
the  Oampeador,  and  other  heroes, 
against  the  Saracens  ;  and  all  the  hi^ 
and  wild  warfare  that,  for  centuries, 
made  the  rivers  run  red  with  mingled 
Castilian  and  Moorish  blood.  The 
old  Spanish  Ballads  are  like  fragments 
of  fine  bold  martial  music,  in  their 
own  tongue  ;  but  Mr.  Lockhart  is  a 
poet  ''of  strcatgth  and  state  ;''  and  in 
his  noble  verses,  your  eyes  dazzle  at 
the  brightness  of  the  Spanish  sword, 
tempered  in  the  Ebro,  and  can  scarce 
endure  theflasbingof  the  Moorish  scy* 
mitor.  You  read  his  ballads  in  the 
same  mood  of  mind  with  which  you 
hear  the  music-band  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry — say  the  Scots  Greys — ^hun- 
dreds of  heroes  following  on*-on-«on 
— ^with  their  glittering  casques,  aad 
each  with  a  sabre,  erst  red  perchance 
at  Waterloo,  in  his  strong  right  handv 
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Aha,  Jane !  my  pretty  little  rosy- 
cheeked,  dark-eyed,  curly-pated  Jane 
— can  yon  control  no  longer  the  im- 
patience, which,  for  this  last  half  hour, 
you  have  not  attempted  to  conceal  i 
And  are  you  there  unheckoned  upon 
my  knee,  and,  with  uplifted  frock, 
xeeidy  to  receive  into  your  lap  your 
destined  Prize  !  There,  thou  imp— 
thou  elf-^thott  fidry — ^there  is  a  Christ- 
mas-Box for  thee,  on  which  thou  wilt 
stare  out  thine  eyes — ^having  first  filled 
them  maiiy  times  and  oft~-now  with 
sighing,  and  now  with  laughing  tears. 
Tou  remember  that  I  gave  vou  last 
year  the  nicest  of  all  litUe  books,  about 
the  strangest  and  most  curious  pranky 
little  beings  that  ever  were  bom — 
**  FaiiT  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  do  you  know  that  the 
Christmas-Box  is  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman-—^ou  know  his  name— T. 
Crofton  Croker  ;  and  that  it  is  pub- 
lished by  that  Mr.  Ainsworth,  now  a 
bookseller  in  London,  who  canied 
you  in  his  arms  into  the  boat,  you 
rem^nber,  and  kept  you  there  all  the 
time  we  were  sailing  about  on  the 
lake  f  but  he  is  a  fiuthless  man,  and 
cannot  be  your  husband,  as  he  said  he 
would,  for  he  has  married  a  beautiful 
wife  of  his  own  ;  and — only  think  of' 
his  impudence  ! — sent  you  this  Christ- 
mas-Box to  purchase  your  forgiveness. 
I  assure  you  it  is  the  nicest  book  for 
a  child  like  you  that  ever  was ;  for, 
do  you  know,  that  you  are  in  your 
teens  now,  and,  for  a  young  child,  axe 
getting  quite  an  old  woman.  Only 
look  at  this  picture  ^the  book  you 
will  find  is  full  of  deligntful  pictures) 
of  the  Enchanted  Ass  !  Saw  you  ever 
anything  so  funny  ?  Bead  we  stoiy 
about  it^  and  you  will  die  of  laughing. 
But,  fond  as  thou  art  of  laughter,  and 
fim  and  noise — ^yet  art  thou,  too,  my 
most  meny  mad-cap,  at  times,  like 
all  the  happiest,  not  disinclined  to 
gentle  weeping— -therefore  read  the 
stoiy  of  "Little  Willie  Bell,"--and 
then  lay  it  down  and  think  upon  it— 
and  weep  and  wonder  if  the  "pale 
boy  with  the  long  curled  hair/'  was 
mdeed  a  ghost!  Whether,  child, 
there  be  any  ghosts  or  no,  it  is  not  for 
me— old  man  as  I  am — ^to  say  ;  but  if 
there  be,  they  visit  us  not  unpermit- 
ted, and  you,  my  innocent,  need  not 
be  afraid,  were  something  you  thought 
a  ghost  to  draw  the  curtains  of  your 
little  bed  at  night,  and  look  in  upon 
you,  with  a  pale  pale  face,  and  all 
dressed  in  white,  even  like  the  clothes 
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in  which  people  Are  btUied.  For  it  Im 
only  to  the  bad  that  dreadful  ghosts 
appear,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  driTin^ 
them  mad  by  glaring  on  them  with 
their  eyes,  and  pointing  to  wounds 
all  streaming  vritn  blood,  in  their  aide 
or  breast;  but  the  ghosts  that  glide 
before  the  eyes  of  the  good,  whether 
they  are  shut  in  sleep,  or  open  in  whstt 
we  call  a  waking  dr^un,  are  the  gen- 
tlest  beings  that  ever  walked  beneath 
the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars — and 
it  would  make  your  heart  to  sing 
within  you,  were  your  eyes  to  &11  on 
their  faces — pale  though  they  might 
be— as  upon  the  faces  of  angels,  who 
were  once  Christians  on  earth,  sent  to 
bless  the  slumbers  of  little  pious  c^iil- 
dren,  from  Heaven.  After  "  Little 
Willie  Bell,"  thou  must  read  "  The 
Fairy  and  the  Peach  Tree,"  written 
by  Mr.  Ainsworth  himself— and  you 
will  know  from  it — what  you  were 
too  young  and  too  much  in  love  with 
him  that  long-ago  summer  to  know — 
that  he  is  a  truly  good  man,  and,  I  will 
add,  Jane,  a  writer  of  fine  fancy  and 
true  feeling. — ^What,  off  and  away  to 
the  window  without  a  single  kiss— to 
hold  up  the  pretty  pictures,  one  after 
another,  in  the  sunshine ! 

Caroline  Graham  !  Kay — Caroline, 
no  &r-off .  flirtation  behind  backs  with 
such   an    old    Quiz    as    Christopher 
North.      There    you    are— bounding 
stately  up  from  your  affectedly-hum- 
ble bending  down,  like  a  tall  Hare- 
bell, that,  depressed  more  than  seemed 
natural  with  a  weight  of  dew,  among 
whose  sweets  the  bees  are  murmuring, 
all  of  a  sudden  lifts  itself  up  fr^m  the 
greensward,  and,  to  the  passing  zephyr, 
shakes  its  blue  blossoms  in  the  sun- 
shine.   What !  a  basket — shall  I  call  it 
—or  rather  a  net  of  dense  hair— of  your 
own  elegant  handy-work,  no  douot-~ 
Hned  with  what    would  seem  to  be 
either    delicate   light-blue    satin   or 
woven  dew — ^to  receive — ^vhat  think 
ye  !  Why,   all  the  Souvenirs— There 
they  go,  one  after   another— like  so 
many  birds  of  soft  or  bright  plumage, 
not  unwillingly  dancing  into  the  cage. 
There  goes  the  «  Forget  Me  Not,"— 
one  of  the  fairest  flutterers  of  them  all, 
a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  and  sweet 
Bong.^  Why  so  intent  your  eyes,  my 
Caroline,  on  the  very  fint  page  of  your 
first  Christmas    Present  ?    Ha  !  Ste- 
phanoff's  Picture  of  the  Bridal  Mom- 
mg  I   There  she  sits,  surveying  in  her 
mirror,  which  cannot  well  flatter  what 
is  so  finely  framed — ^that  Figure,  with 
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hMhftdpridc,  vfaieh one  about  to  res- 
cBft  ber  to  himself  from  an  adoring 
worid   will  gaxe  u^n,  and  seaioely 
dve  to  onlmcey  witk  the  trembling 
cealacy  of  deTOted  passion.   Bui  husk 
Imsb!  Tliy  clbsek,  alteniateiy  rosy-W 
and  lily-pale^  each  flower  alike  ^  love's 
prapcr  hxtd^  warns  me  to  respeot — to 
TcBMctate  the  qnc<meealaMe  secret  of  ia- 
Bocent  natera—So^-eo !  Not  aword-^ 
■ot  a  look  moiey  bright  Caroline!  of  the 
-Foint  Me  Not"--or  of  the  <' Bri- 
dal Moming/'  txoeif^  that — now  joa 
haT«  rseoTered  from  the   confusion 
which  Mone  youth  or  other  mi^i  un- 
dcBrtand  pedBeetlyy  but  of  wluch  the 
old  man  knows  nothing— «zcept  that 
Mr  Frederic  Oioherl,  the  editor,  is 
a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  Mr  Acker- 
aann,  the  publisher,  a  producer  of 
many  amiaUe  elegancies — many  tri- 
ies  that  touch  the  heart,  and  not  a 
fMV  more  serious,  thou^  fai4>lynot 
mcfe  lalwtaiy  work%--4fbr  strong  nou- 
oihaBat  can  be  distilled  firom  flowers ; 
sad  there  is  a    ^izit    with    which 
AsaTof  his  liteiaiy  friends  are  im- 
boei,  jpiwiTiding  one  of  these  lines  of 
Wodsworth^— 

"  The  derioe 
To  each  sad  ell  might  weU  belong ; 
ft  ii  the  Spirit  of  Pkoadise 
Tbat  i»oii^>t8  soch  works ;  a  Smnt  strong, 
Tfaatgires  to  all  the  «elf-nme  MSit, 
Iffaea  Life  Is  wise  and  innooent." 

A  large  Paper  Copy  of  the  '*  Lite- 
nay  Souvenir,  a  Perfect  Gem,  Caro- 
Uns,  and  seL  after  my  own  fancy,  in 
aher  and  gold.  Look  at  the  "  Duke 
and  Buchtts  reading  Don  Quixote^ — 
an  imagination  of  that  fine  genius,  the 
American  Leslie !  Let  but  a  few  ri- 
pening suns  roll  oil  and  thou  thyself, 
^le  (Srahame,  wilt  be  as  rich,  as  rare, 
as  royal,  as  Queenlike  a  beauty,  as  she 
who,  unconsciously  obeying  the  ^udg- 
mei^  Hie  feelings,  and  the  fancies,  of 
her  loffy  and  heroic  Lord,  is  there  seen 
dreaming  with  a  smile  of  the  doughty 
deeds  of  tliat  Liimitable  Crazed  whom 
Cerrantes  created. — ^I,  for  one,  know 
not  whether  to  raise  up  or  run  down 
the  Spirit  of  Romance  and  Chivabr. 

Mr  Alaric  Watts  it  was  who  nrst 
oiled  upon  the  other  Fine  Arts  to 
aid  Poetnr  in  beautifying  all  the  Sou- 
Teniis^ — the  happy  name  of  his  own 
'^bright  consummate''  Anmial  Flower 
— bein^  to  our  ear,  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  aim  and  meaning  of  them 
all.  Himself  an  elegant  writer — Ble- 
faoce  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
hk  Sourenirs  ;  but  an  elegance  con- 


gaual  with  the  truth  and  simplieity, 
and  the  force  of  nature.  Here,  my 
Caroline— into  the  magic  web  it  goes 
— bound  in  riolet — ^for  that  is  a  co- 
lour that  is  felt  to  be  beautiful,  whe- 
ther "  hr  mossy  stone  half  hidden  to 
the  eye^  or  on  the  open  and  sunny 
bank,— all  b^  its  single  self— or  easily 
distinguishable,  unprwnming  thouf^ 
it  be,  amid  the  brightest  bouquet  that 
a*er  bloomed  on  the  bosom  of  JBeauty» 
Lore  and  Friendship  are  sisters,and 
there  is  their  Joint  ""  Oaring,''— «1- 
tiiou^  LoTe,  as  usual,  is  shama- 
fitoed,  and  conceals  her  name.  The 
Editor,  I  have  heaid,  is  Mr  Charles 
Knight^— and  I  believe  it;  taste, 
and  sensibility,  and  genius,  have 
been  brought  to  the  work.  It  bean 
dreamy  pmual  well— «nd  u Uke aoel- 
lection  of  musical  nieces,  in  whieh, 
by  a  certain  rare  foucity,  the  compo- 
sitions of  harmonists,  compaiatiTely 
little  known  to  fame,  succesnully  rival 
the  strains  of  the  most  fiunous.  Thus, 
Southey*s  Grand  Funeral  Song  for  the 
P^cess  diarlotteof  Wales  does  not 
disincline  us,  at  its  dose,  to  (q»en  our 
ears  to  the  pathetic  elegies  of  Moul- 
trie,— ^Pring^e  and  Praed  touch  the 
hsrp  with  a  careless,  but  no  unmas- 
terly  hand-^-^md  there  is  one  song  at 
least  by  Hervey^ — 

**  Come  tooch  the  harp,  my  gentle  one,** 

« beautiful  exeedingly"— at  least  so 
it  would  be,  my  Caroline,  if  sung  by 
thy  voice  when  the  fire  was  low,  and 
this  Study  of  nnne,  visited  occasion- 
ally, even  as  at  present  it  is  visited,  by 
the  best  and  fairest,  **  now  in  g&n- 
mer  and  now  in  gloom,"  echoed  to 
that  voice  which  some  have  compared, 
in  the  variety  of  its  thick-gushing  rich- 
ness, to  that  of  the  nightingale--but 
which  I  do  then  most  dearly  love  to 
listen  to,  when,  in  itsjdear-singing 
and  unomamented  ricangs  and  falls, 
without  one  single  intermediate  grace, 
shake,  or  quaver,  it  doth,  to  my  ears, 
still  ready  to  catch  the  tones  that 
awaken  ancient  memories,  most  of  ail 
resemble  the  song  of  Scotia's  darling, 
the  Linty,  as,  by  the  edge  of  some  biik- 
en  shaw,  it  hymns  onwards,  b^inning 
at  the  hour  of  twilight, — its  melodjr 
becoming  still  softer  and  sweeter,  as  if 
beneath  the  meUowingdews — and  then, 
as  if  the  bird  wished  to  escape  the  eye  of 
the  Star  of  Bve,  soon  about  to  rise,  all 
of  a  sudden  hushed — and  the  songster 
itself  dropt  into  the  brooniy  brake,  or 
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flitted  away  into  the  low  edge-trees  of 
the  forest  ! — ^There — let  me  gently 
place  the  "Amulet"  in  a  hand  fair 
even  as  that  of  the  Lady  of  Ilkdalo— 
^  a  phantom  of  delight,"  that  will 
look  upon  you,  Caroline,  almost  Like 
your  own  image  in  a  mirror,  if  you 
but  allow  the  "  Amulet"  to  open  of  its 
own  accord — ^for  often  and  long  have  I 
gazed  upon  that  matchless  elegance — 
&  indeed  elegance  be  not  too  feeble  a 
word  for  one  so  captivating  in  her 
conscious  accomplishments  of  ait,  so 
far  more  captivating  in  her  unconsci- 
ous graces  of  nature.  Maiden  like 
thyself  is  she — ^thine  elder  sister,  Ca- 
roline— ^though  thou  art  an  only  child — 
but  the  "  Morning  Walk"  displays  the 
easy  dignity  of  the  high-bom  matron 
-~the  happy  mother  teaching,  it  may 
be,  her  first-bom  son — ^the  heir  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  house — ^to  brush 
away,  with  his  gladsome  footsteps,  the 
dews  from  the  flowers  and  grass  of 
his  own  illustrious  father's  wide- 
spread demesnes ! 

A  fine  genius  hast  thou,  Caroline, 
for  painting ;  and  who  of  sJl  the  old 
masters,  whose  works  line  that  long 
gallery  in  the  Castle,  surpasses  in  art 
or  nature  the  works  of  our  own  Law- 
rence, pride  of  his  nation  and  of  his 
age  ?  The  gayest  heart,  my  Caroline, 
when  its  gaiety  is  that  of  innocence, 
is  likewise  often,  when  need  is,  the 
most  grave ;  and  that  such  a  heart  is 
thine,  I  saw  that  night,  with  solemn 
emotions,  when,  by  thy  mother's 
sick-bed,  thy  head  was  bowed  down 
in  low  sobbing  prayers — ^therefore 
will  the  "  Amulet"  be  not  the  less,  nay, 
far  the  more,  pleasant  in  thy  privacy, 
because  the  word  '^  Christian"  is  on 
its  fair  title-page,  a  sacred  word,  not 
misapplied,  for  a  meek  and  imobtru- 
sive  religion  breathes  over  its  leaves 
in  undying  fragrance  ;  so  that  the 
"  Amulet"  may  lie  on  the  couch  of  the 
room,  where  friends  meet  in  health 
and  cheerfulness, — ^below  the  pillow  of 
the  room  where  sickness  lies  siar  friom 
sorrow,  and  the  patient  feels  that 
no  medicine  is  better  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  body  than  that  which 
soothes  and  tranquillizes  the  soul. 

Last  of  all — there  is  the  bright- 
bound,  beautiful "  Bijou," — ^so  brightly 
bound,  that  by  pressing  it  to  thy  b<>- 
som,  it  wiU  impart  very  warmth,  like 
a  gentle  burning  fire.  Tou  have  been 
at  Abbotsford,  Caroline?  Indeed  I 
have  a  notion  that  your  image  has  been 
flitting  before  our  great  Romancer's 
eyes,  during  more  than   one  of  his 


dreams  of  feminine  firmness  and  force 
of  character,  that  affects  the   sh&tle, 
without  shunning  the  sunshine^  fuid 
by  its  composure  in  the  calm,  toli^ 
how  bravely  it  would  stand  the  storm. 
There  is  Sir  Walter  and  his  £ajiuly, 
all  characteristically  figured  in  rustic 
guise  by  the  genius  of  Wilkie.     And 
the  letter  which  gives  the  key  to  the 
picture,  you  will  delight  in,  as  a  per- 
fect model  of  manly  simplicity,— ^f 
that  dignified  reserve  with  which  a 
great  and  good  man  speaks  of  himself^ 
and  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him, 
before  the  world.  You  will  find  there, 
too,  that  fragment  of  Coleridge's  whi^ 
you  have  more  than  once  heard  me 
recite  to  you  from  memory — ^would 
that  you  could  hear  it  murmured  in  the 
music  of  his  own  most  poetical  Yoice, 
—"The  Wanderings  of  Cain."      Yet 
why  should  his  divine  genius  deal  so 
frequently  in  fr^igments  1     The  Muse 
visits  his  slumbers  nightly,  but  seems 
to    forsake    him    during   unfiniahed 
dreams.    In  "  Christabelle."  '^  that  sin> 
gularly  wild  and  original  poem,*'  as 
Byron  rightly  called  it,  mystery  is  per- 
haps essential ;  and  there  is  a  wonder 
that  ought  never  to  be  broken — a  dim 
uncertain  light,  that  is  "  darkness  vi- 
sible," and  should  neither  be  farther 
brightened  nor  obscured.    But  in  the 
"Wanderings  of  Cain,"   the  subject 
being  scriptural,  and  most  ruefully 
and  fatally  true,  the  heart  demands 
that  its  emotions  shall  be  set  at  rest, 
and  everything  told,  how  dreadful  so- 
ever it  may  be,  that  the  poet  foresaw 
in  the  agonies  of  his  inspiration.     I 
fear  Coleridge  knows  that  he  cannot 
conclude  "  The  Wanderings  of  Cain" 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
and,   therefore,    verily  his    lips   are 
mute.     But  then,  what  exquisite  dic- 
tion !    The  imagery  how  simple, — yet 
Oriental  all, — and  placing  us,  as  it 
were,  on  the  deserts  bordering  on  Pa- 
radise, at  whose  gates  now  flamed  the 
fiery  sword  of  the  Cherubiin  ! 

And  now.  Fairest,  thou  art  re- 
leased from  that  attitude  in  which 
thou  hast  so  long  been  standing,  obe- 
dient to  a  garrulous  old  man — ^nor  yet 
"  thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious," 
for  too  thoroughly  good  art  thou,  my 
Caroline,  to  be  wearied  with  any  at- 
tention which  thy  high  but  humble 
heart  willingly  pays  to  one  who  bears 
on  his  forehead  the  authority  of  grey 
hairs. 

Who  now  advances  with  the  pink 
sash  so  broad — ^yet  not  too  broad — 
with  timid  though  not  downcast  eyei, 
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«Tid  vith  footsteps  %»  soft,  as  noiseless 
kj*  UiciT  own  sbflidows  ?  Thy  simame 
3  of  DO  moment  now — ^but  thy  Chiis- 
tiaii  name  b  Mavy — to  my  ear  the 
mildest  and  most  musical  and  most 
uieUa^oIy  of  alL  Thy  poetica]  li- 
braiy  is  already  well  stored — and  so 
b  chy  poetical  memory — ^for  die  music 
of  sweet  Terse  never  enters  there  t)ut 
&)  abide  always — meeting  with  melo- 
dic within,  perpetually  inspired  by  a 
th<>u^tfal  spirit  heeding  all  things 
in  silsit  wonder  and  lore.  Tes, 
Mary,  the  old  man  loves  to  hear  thy 
k>w  sweet  voice  repeating  some  pure 
and  plaintive  strain  of  Hemans,  whose 
£nest  verse  is  steeped  in  sound  so  ex- 
•icidte,  that  it  sinks  with  new  and 
limps'  meanings  into'  the  heart— or 
«ome  feeling  and  fiinciful  efiusion  of 
the  lich-minded  Landon,  wandering 
zt  eve,  with  sighs  and  tears,  amidst 
the  scents  of  the  orange-bloom,  and 
iLe  moonlight  glimmer  that  tames  the 
mjrtle-bowers.  But  at  present — I 
address  thee  as  a  small  Historian — and 
lo !  here  are  ''The  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
fiither,  being  Stories  taken  firom  Scot- 
tish History,  humbly  inscribed  to 
Hugh  LitUejohn !'' 

Hugh  Littlejohn  is  about  thine  own 
age.  B^ury, — «.nd  pleased  should  I  be 
to  see  you  and  him  reposing  together  on 
thLi  S0&,  reading  off  one  and  the  same 
book  ! — one  of  those  three  pretty  little 
volmnes  !  Great,  long,  broad  auar- 
tod  and  folios,  are  not  for  little,  short, 
Dsnow  readers,  like  Mary  and  Hugh. 
Were  one  of  tnem,  in  an  attempt  to 
push  it  out  of  its  place  on  the  shelf, 
to  tumble  upon  your  heads,  you 
would  all  three  fall  down,  with  the 
floor,  into  the  parlour  below.  But  three 
each  tiny  volumes  as  these  you  may 
cany  in  your  bosom  out  to  the  green 
knoUs,  when  spring  returns,  and  read 
them  on  your  knee  in  the  sunshine. 
Only  you  would  have  to  remember  not 
to  leave  &em  lying  there  all  night ;  for 
on  your  return  to  look  for  them  in  the 
morning,  you  would  lift  up  your 
hands  to  see  that  they  had  been  sto- 
len by  the  fairies,  after  their  dance 
bad  ceased  on  those  yellow  rings. 
Children  ^ough  you  be — ^you,  Mary 
sad  Hughr— yet  it  is  natural  for  you 
to  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
great  grown-up  people  of  the  world — 
how  £ey  behave  and  employ  them- 
selves in  diflferent  countries—all  en- 
lightened, as  you  know,  however  dis- 
tant from,  one  another,  by  the  same 
flUL  But  more  ^ccially  you  love — 
becaase  you  are  children-^to  be  told  all 


about  the  country  in  which  you  your- 
selves, and  your  father  and  mother,  and 
their  fother  and  mother,  were  bom. 
Dearly  do  your  young  eyes  love  to  pore 
over  the  pages  of  history,  and  your 
young  ears  to  hear  the  darker  passages 
explained  by  one  who  knows  every- 
thmg,  because  he  is  old.  Now,  who  do 
you  think  is  the  Grandfather  that  tells 
those  Talcs — and  who  is  Hugh  Lit> 
tlejohn  to  whom  they  are  told  1  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Mary,  is  the  grandfa- 
ther— and  Hugh  Littlejohn  is  no 
other  than  dear,  sweet,  clever  Johnny 
Lockhart,  whose  health  you  and  I, 
and  all  of  us,  shall  drink  by  and  by  in 
a  glass  of  cowslip  wine.  Men  are  often 
desperately  wicKed — as  you  who  read 
your  Bible  know — and  that  which  is 
commonly  called  history,  is  but  a  tale 
after  all  of  tears  and  blood — and  the 
tale-teller  too  often  cares  little  whe- 
ther he  is  talking  about  the  good  or 
the  bad,  vices  or  virtues, — nay,  he  too 
often  takes  part  with  the  bad  against 
the  good,  and  seems  no  more  to  hate 
sin  because  it  triumphs.  But  Sir 
Walter  is  too  good — too  wise  a  man 
to  do  so— 4ind  as  the  people  of  Scot- 
land have,  for  many  hundred  years, 
been,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  peo- 
ple, you  will  far  oftener  be  glad  than 
sorry  in  reading  their  history  as  it  is 
told  here — and  when  vou  have  finish- 
ed all  the  volumes  and  come  to  Finis, 
you  wUl  think — and  there  will  be  no 
harm  in  thinking — ^that  you  would  ra- 
ther be — what  you  are— a  little  Scot- 
tish girl,  than  even  an  English  one — 
although,  now  that  the  two  kingdoms 
have  so  long  been  united  into  one, 
Scottish  and  English  girls  are  all  sis- 
ters ;  and  so  on,  indeed,  up  to  the 
very  oldest  old  women. 

Never,  never  ought  the  time  to 
come  when  one^s  own  country  is  less 
beloved  than  any  other  land.  Neither 
you,  Mary,  nor  Hugh,  must  ever  be 
citizens  of  the  world.  William  TeU, 
you  have  heard,  was  a  glorious  Swiss 
peasant,  who  made  aU  his  countrymen 
free,  and  procured  for  them  liberty  to 
live  as  they  liked,  without  a  great 
king,  who  cared  nttle  about  Uiem, 
having  it  in  his  power  to  plague  and 
humble  them  in  their  beautiful  little 
cottages  up  among  the  mountains. 
Love  always  and  honour  his  memory 
— ^but  love  and  honour  still  more  the 
memory  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace,  be- 
cause he  did  the  same  and  more  for 

Scotland. 1    declare — John  with 

the  Luuch-Tray  ! 
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The  Bachdor's  Christmai. 


Oh&ibtmas  ifl  come  and  gone,  and 
I  idu  again  alone !  That  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  so,  is  a  truth  which 
eleven  yean  of  absolute  solitude  have 
taught  me  too  often  to  feel,  though  it 
is  chiefly  at  this  precise  period  that  a 
sense  of  utter  loneliness  nnds  rent  in 
thought,  if  not  in  words.  It  is  not  in 
spring,  when  the  woods  are  vocal,  and 
the  fields  instinct  with  life ; — ^it  is  not 
in  summer,  when  a  contemplative 
mind  finds  "  tongues  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything  ;*^-^till  less  amid  the 
sober  stillness  of  autumn — ^^e  year's 
grey  twilight,  when  man  holds  com- 
munings with  his  spirit,  too  deep  and 
awful  to  be  shared  witn  his  nearest 
and  dearest, — ^that  the  burden  of  so- 
litude becomes  oppressive.  No !  it  is 
when,  after  partaking  in  the  refined, 
the  social,  or  the  domestic  joys  of 
those  among  whose  firesides  custom 
and  consanguinity  have  divided  my 
holidays,  I  return  to  the  cheerless 
meal  and  silent  vigil  of  my  own  ba- 
chelor home. 

And  yet  it  is  a  beloved  home, — 
hallowed  by  fond  recollections,  and 
n<AL  in  present  enjoyments ;  endeared 
by  the  shelter  it  afforded  to  the  green 
loveliness  of  a  mother's  old  age,  which 
had  nothing  of  age  save  its  sanctity  ; 
hallowed,  as  the  scene  of  a  transition 
which  had  nothing  of  death  but  the 
name  ;  adorned  by  her  own  exquisite 
taste,  and  my  solicitude  for  her  com- 
fort, with  a  thousand  little  refine- 
ments which  few  bachelor  homes  can 
boast.  It  is  not  that  I  would  give  the 
roof  that  sheltered  her  (humble  though 
it  be^  for  the  stateliest  haUs  of  the 
revellers  I  have  left, — ^nor  the  garden 
she  planted  for  **  a  wilderness**  of 
exotics, — ^nor  the  little  library  origi- 
nally selected  for  my  Emma,  and  per- 
used with  my  mother,  for  the  trea- 
sxires  of  the  Vatican  or  Escurial, — 
but  simply,  that  man  has  gregarious 
and  social  propensities,  which,  when 
awakened  Dy  human  intercourse, 
leave  a  painful  void  behind. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since,  with 
blighted  hopes  and  paralysed  energies. 


I  ceased  firuitlessly  to  struggle  in  tl^^ 
race  of  life,  widi  those  who  had  stall 
bright  eyes  to  cheer  them  during  tlao 
contest,  and  a  piiase  before  them    wn^ 
the  goal.    The  world  called  mv  retiesk^ 
pusiUanimous  and  absurd.    1  deemed 
it  providential,  when  I  found,   ihst^ 
slender  as  were  my    resources,  aod 
humble  as  my    home,    both    would 
contribute  materially    to  soothe  tlie 
decline  of  my  moUier.     Even  selfislx- 
ness  might  have  found  its  accoimt  in 
the  compact — ^for  who  can  bind  ixp 
the  immedicable  wounds  of  the  heaft 
with  the  skill  or  the  tenderness  of   a 
mother  % — one,  too,  gifted,  fitr  beyond 
the  generality  of  her  sex,  with  aJmost 
masculine  strength  of  mind,  tempered 
by  more  than  feminine  gentleness  of 
disposition.    She  had  seen  enough  to 
be  an  amusing  companion,  and  suffer- 
ed enough  to  be    an    edifying  one. 
There  was  a  sunshine    of  oonsciooB 
integrity  and  benevolence  about  her^ 
whidi  no  despondence  could  resist  ; 
and  a  vigour  of  principle  and  intellect 
before  which  selfishness  and  inutility 
shrunk  abashed.      If  her  increasing 
infirmities  forbade  her  literally  ^  go- 
ing about  doing  good,**  there  emani^ 
ted  &om  her  humble  abode,  as  from 
some  stationary  beacon,  a  ray  of  Chris- 
tian charitv  precious  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  hundreds.    She  had  wisdom 
to  advise,  and  influence  to  promote, 
and  experience  to  warn,  many  a  young 
adventurer  on  the  voyage  of  life  ;  and 
a  purse  that,  like  the  widow's  cruise, 
seemed  replenished  by  the  miraculous 
blessing  of  Heaven.    I  never  knew  any 
one  whose  tastes  and  enjoyments  were 
BO  delightftdly  perennial — ^'  age  could 
not  wither  them,  nor    custom  stale 
their  infinite  variety.**    She  loved  her 
friends  with  the  singleness  and  warmth 
of  a  novice  in  the  world.     She  looked 
on  nature  with  a  relish  as  exquisite, 
as  one  who,  having  been  bom  blind, 
was  revelling  in  the  luxury  of  vision ; 
and  she  had  for  literature  the  enthu- 
siasm of  fifteen,  with  the  tact  arsing 
from  fifty  years  cultivation  of  a  power- 
ful mind  ! 

What  did  I  not  owe  her,  when,  bro- 
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ke94xettri6d  and  forlorn,  a  second  time 
I  sou^lit  shelter  on  hear  matenud  bo- 
som !  9ie  first  ooothied  her  wajwud 
duild,  by  shariTig  his  giiefs  ;  then 
veaoed  him  from  them  by  her  bright 
example.  She  had  bailed  husbsAd, 
sQDs^  and  daughters,  and  stood  in  the 
wgdd  lonely,  but  nnrepining.  Gould 
I,  who  had  bat  been  called  on  to  re* 
■ga  an  untasted  good,  look  on  her, 
lad  refuse  to  be  comforted  ? 

I  loosed  myself  to  the  strife  of  mu- 
toad  kiiidnftfiii  and  good  offices.  When 
I  ipas  sQcoessfuI,  she  would  tell  me  I 
naaaUed  my  fiUher ;  and  when  her 
sffiots  triumphed,  I  could  speiJc  to 
ha  of  finma  as  of  a  daughter  who 
aooki  have  been  worthy  of  her.  8uze- 
\j  thoe  are  few  human  ties  so  tender 
u  tbat  which  unites  a  widowed  mo* 
tber  to  her  widowed  son  !  Both  have 
known  j<^  and  grie£^  which  the  other 
sloae  can  peihape  adequately  appre- 
ciate—both  haTo  just  that  surplus  of 
chs^tened  and  sdber  feeling  to  be- 
stow, whidi  the  other  can  afford  in 
Rton. 

Nine  happy,  yes  !  happy  years  did 
we  pass  together  ;  yet,  when  called  to 
n^p  her,  with  all  her  affections  un- 
dkfflisd,  and  her  Acuities  unimpaired, 
sad  her  talents  undimmed  by  decay, 
I  gathered  from  these  very  circum- 
staaces  the  strength  requisite  to  sup- 
port the  trial,  for  where  could  I  have 
found  that  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
see  her  the  gradual  prey  of  imbecility 
and  decay  ?  It  pleased  Heaven  to 
spsze  us  both  the  infliction.  In  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Bcriptuxe,  ''she  fell  asleep" 
—and  her  waMng  was  doubtless  with 
God! 

For  a  period  of  perhaps  more  than 
Itxty  years— excluding  the  brief  fe- 
vensh  ten  passed  in  the  vortex  of  the 
busy  world — my  2dth  of  December 
had  occasionally  been  passed  under  the 
same  hospitable  roof  When  first  its 
OhTififcmas  pies  and  Christmas  gam- 
bols awakened  my  childish  anticipa- 
tiODs,  ihffj  were  blended  with  vague 
and  groundless  fears  of  a  stately  and 
somewhat  awful  lady,  whom  the  sense 
of  her  being  my  mother^s  bosom- 
fidend,  could  not  entirely  divest  of 
tenror  in  the  eyes  of  childhood. 

^  was  one  whose  tall  majestic 
&mi  and  penetrating  eye  did  but  re- 
flect the  eneigiee  within  ;  and  if  fuli- 
pown  follj  and  titled  insignificance 


withefed  under  her  glance,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  childhood  cower- 
ed before  it  It  was  not  as  now,  when 
the  presence  of  parents  only  animates 
and  emboldens  the  revels  of  their 
emancipated  children.  Duty  is  a  word 
grown  obsolete— whether  happily  or 
not,  remains  to  be  seen.  Love^  m  those 
days,  was  shrouded  and  almost  stifled 
under  a  cold  exterior  veil  of  duty. 
Circumstances  had,  perhaps,  given 
added  stateUness  to  Lady  Mary's  de- 
portment, and  assumed  sternness  to 
ner  rule  ;  for,  left  early  a  widow  with 
a  numerous  progeny,  she  had  to  act  a 
father's  and  a  guardian's  part  to  seven 
high-spirited  youths,  amia  whom  three 
lovely  dau^ters  grew,  half  unnoticed, 
like  violets  in  a  stately  grove. 

When  I  first  joioed  their  festive 
board,  it  was  surrounded  by  all  its 
olive  branches  ; — ^hardy  adventurers 
already  launched  on  life's  ocean,  and 
returned  to  cheer  the  Christmas  fire 
with  tales  of  wonder  from  sea  and 
land  ; — ^the  pale  and  pensive  student, 
shuddering  as  he  heard,  and  feeling 
that  nature  meant  him  for  a  man  of 
peace ; — ^the  roiy  sparkling  school- 
boy, panting  with  eagerness  to  share 
the  perils,  and  partake  the  joys  of 
active  life  ; — ^the  gentle  sisterhood  of 
Graces,  listening  with  rapt  attention 
and  varying  emotions,  legible  on  each 
soft  fair  countenance,  to  the  soldier's 
foray,  and  the  sailor's  watch ; — and, 
lastly,  in&nt  urchins  like  myself,  half 
frightened,  half  enchanted  with  what 
we  heard,  and  escaping  from  the  awfiil 
presence  of  the  elders,  to  re-enact  it 
aU — and  play  at  least  at  men. 

No  after  Christmas  fireside  boasted 
the  same  rich  family  blessings.  One 
or  oUier  gallant  boy  was  ever  absent 
and  in  peril ;  and  it  was  the  silent 
tear  that  dimmed  Lady  Mary's  usually 
keen  blue  eye,  as  it  rested  on  their  va* 
cant  place,  ihaX  first  knit  my  heart  with 
filial  veneration  to  my  moUier's  friend. 
With  the  necessity,  toe,  for  absolute 
despotism,  its  foreign  assumption  gra- 
dually wore  away.  The  elder  ones  be* 
came  endeared  and  privileged  friends  ; 
and  the  younger,  objects  of  solicitude 
rather  than  ducipline.  More  of  Lady 
Mary's  leisure  could  be  devoted  to  her 
frir  daughters,  and  towards  them 
sternness  would  have  been  as  impossi- 
ble as  misplaced.  The  anxious  strug- 
gle occasioned  by  an  encumbered  pro- 
perty  gave   place   to    deaily-eamed 
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ease  and  affluence  ;  and  the  mother 
reposed  upon  her  laurels,  amid  filial 
gratitude,  and  public  veneration. 

I  went  to  school  and  college.  Once 
only,  during  that  busy  period,  did  I 
Christmas  at  Dunbarrow.  It  was  a 
joyous  and  festiye  meeting  to  appear- 
ance, for  the  band  of  heroes  Was  near- 
ly fall,  and  the  newly  ordained  and 
piously  dedicated  student  had  been 
summoned  to  give  the  hand  of  the 
most  bewitching  of  the  Graces  to  a 
man  deemed  worthy  of  the  prize.  Few 
hare  lived  long  in  the  world  without 
learning  that  wedding  laughter  is  the 
hollowest  of  all ;  but  not  even  the 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  could  then 
render  our  gaiety  spontaneous  and 
sincere.  Louisa  was  going  away,  pro- 
bably for  life,  and  with  a  stranger. 
Was  not  this  enough  to  make  a  mo- 
ther tremble,  and  sisters  weep,  and 
the  very  little  children  hang  about 
her,  and  forget  their  gambols  ?  My 
sympathy,  for  it  was  no  more,  though 
I  was  now  a  susceptible  lad  of  eigh- 
teen, foimd  vent  in  a  dislike  to  Mr 
B        ,    which    circumstances    sadly 

C'fied.  When  Louisa  returned  to 
barrow,  it  was  an  early  blighted 
flower,  withered  by  unkindness  and 
misfortune ! 

From  that  time,  a  long  period  in- 
tervened before  I  again  joined  the 
circle.  My  father  died,  and  my  mo- 
ther removed  from  the  family-seat  in 
the  same  county  with  Dunbarrow,  to 
preside  over  my  sister*s  education  in 
town,  and  cheer  with  her  presence  and 
counsel  my  legal  studies.  We  return- 
ed no  more  to shire,  till  my 

blighted  hopes,  and  her  repeated  loss- 
es, made  retirement  precious  to  us 
both  ;  and  friendship,  as  well  as  a 
thousand  pleasingly  painful  associa- 
tions, bade  us  seek  it  in  our  old  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  Christ- 
mas that  succeeded  our  return,  after 
an  absence  of  thirteen  years.  Lady 
Mary's  erect  and  stately  form  had 
shrunk  in  dimensions,  like  the  halls 
I  once  thought  boundless.  Her  step 
was  tottering  and  feeble,  and  her 
powerful  mind,  though  unimpaired, 
had  lost  the  light  of  memory  to  guide 
its  path,  and  wandered  without  rud- 
der or  compass  on  the  ocean  of  the 
past  and  present. 

Her  heart,  however,  was  warm  as 
ever,  and  clung  the  more  tenaciously 
to  early  friendships,  that  much  that 


was  more  recent  eluded  its  grasp.      Aly 

mother  was  hailed  with  transport 

but  by  that  maiden-name,  which,  for 
thirty  long  years,  had  not  saluted  her 
ear;  and  it  was  among   her   xaany 
causes  for  thankfulness,  that  Heaven 
had  sent  her,  as  a  ministering  angel, 
to  cheer  the  benighted  soul  of  her 
early  friend  with  glimpses  of  yoathfii] 
affection  and  joy.    There  was  nothing 
painful  or  humiliating  in  Lady  Mary's 
abstraction  from  the  things  of  to-day 
and  yesterday ; — ^those  of  fifty  years 
back  were  related  with  her  chamcte- 
ristic  energy  and  acuteness.  She  alone, 
of  all  who  exceed  their  usual  span, 
could  people  the  desolate  past  with 
friends  long  buried  and  forgotten  by 
their  own  nearest  and  dearest.     She 
alone  consigned  all  the  painfril  visi- 
tations of  the  present  to  happy  and 
merciful    oblivion  ;    and     ^4dually 
learnt  to  dwell  chieflv  on  a  futurity 
which  was  not  of  earth,  but  heaven. 

Grandchildren   were  now  growing 
up  to  supply  breaches  in  the  circle  of 
her  goodly  sons  and  blooming  daugh- 
ters, whose  few  survivors  were  now 
way-worn    pilgrims    in    the    various 
paths  of  life.    These,  fondly  misled 
by  similarity  of  name  or  personal  re- 
semblance, she  would'  frequently  iden- 
tify with  the  "beautiful  and  brave," 
over  whom  she  had  once  wept;  re- 
taining, through  all  her  aberrations, 
such  a  vague  sense  of  their  affinity,  aa 
made  their  presence  and  attentions 
delightful,  though  their  absence  was 
happily  unmarked.    I  felt  as  if  on 
the  narrow  isthmus  between  two  states 
of  existence,  when  I  looked  on  Lady 
Mary's  venerable  form,  and  heard  her 
discourse  with  my  mother  on  events  as 
present,  which  had  1)ecome  the  pro- 
vince of  history ;  and  when,  without 
a  contemporary  of  my  own  to  break 
the  spell,  I  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
race  of  rosy  infants  (the  orphans  of 
long-lost  sons)  rising   to    usurp  the 
places  which  I  thought  it  seemed  as 
yesterday  since  their  sires  had  occu- 
pied. 

These  feelings  have  long  since  pass- 
ed away.  My  mother  was  mercifully 
first  summoned  from  her  soon  uncon- 
scious survivor,  who,  with  the  snows 
of  near  ninety  winters  on  her  head, 
looked  like  some  hoaiy  peak,  whose 
base  the  storms  of  a  century  have 
slowly  but  surely  undermined.  It  fell 
at  length — ^but  gently,  as  the  ripe 
grain  before  the  sickle.    We  laid  her 
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BMTtai  renains  bedde  her  finends,  in 
the  krv^  iroodiaiid  chapel  sacred  to 
her  rftoe ;  and  nj<»ced  that  her  spirit 
«K  now  presenting  uniettered,  at  a 
throne  of  grace,  ibe  prayers  which  had 
kBg  fiikcrad  on  her  aged  lips,  and  the 
pnises  which  had  fonned  the  chief 
eolaoe  of  her  losing  ear.     It  was  on 
ChiisUnas  day  that  h^  eyes  first  open- 
ed on  the  worid  she  inhabited  so  long. 
h  vns  aboai  CSiristnias  that  she  bade 
it  adieu ;  and  when  the  first  rays  of 
thrt  hallowed  morning  beamed  on  the 
^weet  spot  where  slept  the  mother  of 
gciMfa^ona,  I  faneted  they  rested  with 
a  softer  smile  en  the  gxayes  of  those 
irban,  **  loTely  in  their  Utos/'  death 
iad  not  long  divided ! 

^difrieadahips  eonld  not  fiul  to  be 
boeditaiy ;  and  I  have  long  given  to 
tbe  g^iention  that  embeilishes  I>un- 
tnnow  a  filial  place  in  my  heart 
Sometimes  I  dxeam,  like  her  who  is  no 
iDGie;  and  see  in  the  gay  gaUatat 
sokfiav  «^<1  gentle  sofi-eyed  maiden, 
tiie  parents  whom  they  meetly  repre- 
sent. Sometimes  I  feel  like  an  inter- 
(oper  in  n  chrde  which  has  bat  a  tra- 
dltkmal  knowledge  of  mj  joys  and 
eonovs;  but  that  Yery  circumstance 
has  lent  ^em  sacredness,  and  if  kind- 
ness, filial  kindness,  and  tender  sym- 
pathy, can  cheer  the  grey-haired  man, 
thej'are  and  baye  been  completely 
mine. 

Undis- their  influence  I  often  enter 
ebeerily  into  the  sober  and  chastened 
mirth  which  best  suits  the  feelings 
and  diameter  of  my  children  at  Dun- 
banow.  They  haye  been  early  mourn^ 
en,  hot  not  '*  as  without  hope,"— and 
ponme  the  eyen  tenor  of  their  pious 
and  duteous  path,  in  all  the  sunshine 
wfaach  Heayen  can  shed  on  what  is,  at 
best,  a  pOgrimage. 

When  sitting  around  their  social 
and  domestic  Christmas  fire,  I  often 
find  amusen^emt  in  the  changes  which 
ercn  I  have  witnessed  on  the-  snrfaoe 
of  sodety,  and  the  character  of  its  re- 
eitations.  When  I  first  knew  Ihm- 
barrow,  it  was,  as  now,  an  old-fashion- 
ed irregular  mansion,  capacious  as  the 
hearts  of  its  owners,  and  hospitable  as 
the  times  tfiey  liyed  in.  The  hall,  with 
its  sculptured  ceiHng,  rich  in  scriptu- 
nl  and  hCTaldic  deyices,  remains  un- 
altered ;  and  the  same  grim  visages 
tnwn  oyer  oar  heads  as  we  demolish 
daistBMiS  pies  of  p«ny  modem  di- 
mensions. But  then,  my  lady's  par- 
jbnr  *  ft  puarics  me  to  this  day  to  re- 
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member  how  all  the  guests  who  sur- 
rounded the  ample  boiurd,  managed  to 
find  eyen  standing  room  within  its 
Lilliputian  precincts.  And  yet  it  had 
affbided  scope  eyen  to  the  hooped  and 
fiirbelowed  generation  which  preceded! 
They  enjoyed  it,  however,  unen- 
cumbered by  those  ponderous  pieces 
of  furniture  which  usurp  the  dimen- 
sions even  of  our  stately  diawing- 
rooms.  No  grand  pianos,  loaded  book- 
eases,  or  claw-tables,  redolent  of  lite- 
mture  and  the  arts,  adorned  the  cedar 
parlour  of  Ihmbarrow ; — ^the  reason 
was  obvious, — they  were  not  invented, 
nor  could  they,  if  invented,  have  gf  t 
in,  nor  if  got  in,  could  they  have  stood 
there.  To  this  day  I  recognise,  with 
a  degree  of  indignation,  in  a  forlorn 
and  neglected  passage,  the  inlaid  ca- 
binet which  formed  the  glory  of  that 
sanctum  sanctorum ;  but  whose  Ohhfa 
pagodas,  and  &ixy  cups  and  saucerr, 
have  long  since  gone  to  swell  the  stoie 
of  some  antiquarian  collector.  This 
cabinet,  a  fly-table,  capable  of  con^ 
taining,  with  management,  two  bags 
for  knotting,  a  fire-screen, — ^whose  gi- 
gantic and  nondescript  flowers  might 
have  been  worshipp^  as  resembling 
nothing  on  earth  beneath — and  some 
chairs  of  the  same  elegant  design, 
whose  size  and  ponderosity  chiefly  con- 
fined them  to  the  wall— formed,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  the  only  furniture 
of  the  apartment ;  while  its  stamped 
leather  hangings  had  contracted,  fipom 
age  and  their  Eastern  origin,  a  ming- 
led mustiness  and  perfume,  which  it 
gladdened  my  nostrils  to  recognise 
lately  in  a  Burmese  letter  of  compli- 
ment. 

The  first  happy  evenings  I  had  spent 
at  Dunbarrow  were  passed  in  that 
little  parlour;  and  when,  on  my  re- 
turn from  College,  I  found  that  Lady 
Mary's  favourite  son  had,  frith  diflf- 
culty,  achieved  the  erection  of  the  largo 
new  drawing-room,  I  own  I  entered 
into  the  old  lady's  feelings  of  regret 
and  dissatisfiiction.  The  room  had 
too,  that  year,  the  waste,  uncomfort- 
able air  of  one  scarce  fully  inhabited, 
and  the  marriage  of  Louisa,  whidh 
was  then  celebrated,  contributed  to 
leave  an  unfavomuble  impression  on 
my  mind. 

Other,  and  more  auspicious  wed- 
dings, however,  had  redeemed  its  cha- 
racter, and  ere  my  mother  and  T  re- 
visited Dunbarrow,  the  cedar  parlour 
had  been  transformed  into  a  green- 
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houfie  of  gay  exotics ;  and  the  old  lady, 
like  a  stately,  transplanted  everg;reen, 
sat  amid  the  flowers  of  a  new  soil  and 
atmosphere.  There  was  something  in 
the  new  room  very  attractive  to  this  ris- 
ing generation.  Its  walls  were  covered 
with  a  gay  Indian  paper,  whose  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage  had  called  forth 
the  infant  wonder,  and  exercised  the 
opening  faculties,  of  all  the  rosy  tribe. 
A  spacious  table  groaned  with  choice 
prints,  and  books  especially  written 
for  childhood,  affording  a  feast  of  rea^- 
son  very  different  from  the  meagre 
fare  which  the  well-thumbed  and  so- 
litary picture  Bible  held  out,  on  high 
days,  and  holidays,  to  our  infinJit  optics. 
Dissected  maps  were  eagerly  adjusted 
by  unbreeched  geographers — and  the 
awful  responsibilities  of  chess  lent 
premature  gravity  to  warriors  and 
statesmen  in  embryo. 

These  intellectual  toys  have  now 
long  since  given  place  to  the  el^;ant 
accomplishments  and  varied  resources 
of  modem  youth.  The  harp  of  Erin, 
and  the  guitar  of  Spain,  blend  their  tones 
with  lays  of  many  lands ;  and  while 
the  family  concert  sweetly  beguiles 
the  winter  evening,  I  see  tiie  phtyful 
creature,  who,  in  form,  feature,  and 
character,  represents  the  youngest  and 
most  fortunate  of  the  graces,  stealing 
the  portraits  of  the  whole  rapt  musi- 
cians, and  transferring  them  to  paper, 
with  a  rapidity  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
.would  have  been  ascribed  to  magic. 
The  theft  is  discovered — ^the  laugh 
goes  round — and  a  kiss  from  the  bro- 
ther, whose  martial  figure  is  so  yto- 
minent  in  the  group,  is  the  pumah- 
ment! 

It  is  always  a  painful  effort  that 
transplants  me,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  expiring  vear,  from  Dunbanrow, 
with  its  youthful  dreams,  its  tender 
recollectipns,  and  its  *'sob^  certainty 
of  waking  bliss"  to  the  anarchy  and 
universal  sufirage  with  which  a  troop 
of  wild  and  lawless  boys  and  girls  are 
every  year  gradually  overpowering  the 
obsolete  despotism  of  my  cousin  Ja<^ 
Thomley's  earlier  sway.  Whoever  for 
the  first  time  hears  Jack  and  his  sten- 
torian sons,  and  shrill-voiced  daugh- 
ters, all  talking  at  once,  feels  inclined 
to  think  that  '^  Chaos  is  come  again," 
— and  certainly  concludes  them  to  be 
all  quarrelling;  whereas,  no  family, 
differing,  as  they  do,  on  every  minor 
afiair  of  life,  can  possibly  be  on  bet- 
ter terms  on  all  Mseotial  matters. 


Jack,  a  little  older  than  mjwA£f 
my  comrade  at  sdiool  and  eoUege  ; 
fought  my  way  through  a  thoueaiid 
scrapes  in  both,  and,  l«ing  one  of  tbe 
best  creatures  alive,  such  a  friendahip 
as  can  subsist^  independent  of  one  con- 
genial  point  in  our  diaiacters,  has  al- 
ways been  kept  up  between  us.  Jack, 
who  was,  like  myself,  a  younger  hro- 
ther,  owed  to  the  good  ofiioes  of  my 
mother,  the  Government  situation, 
which  enabled  him  to  rear  and  8i:^>* 
port,  thou^  in  comparative  obscuri- 
ty, the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  o(m&- 
suinmate  and  characteristic  imprv- 
dence ;  and  now  that  Jade  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  fiunily  estate,  I  Terily 
believe  he  could  not  enjoy  it,  if  her 
son  did  not  grace  his  board  mudi  of- 
tener  than  his  recluse  habits  and  quiet 
disposition  render  agreeable. 

Among  the  many  sacrifices  which  a 
man  of  common  good-nature  is  caUed 
upon  to  make,  custom  has  hardly  re- 
conciled me  to  sit  up  till  past  tw^ve  at 
Thomley,  to  see  m  tm  new  year, 
while  the  obsequies  of  ^e  old  one  are 
celebrated  with  a  noise  whidi  may  set 
at  defiance  the  howl  of  an  Irish  wake, 
or  the  jabber  of  a  Jew^s  s3magogue. 
Noise  seems  here  an  essential  element 
of  happiness,  nay  even  of  existence — 
and  the  Eolian  harps  that  whisper 
peace  at  Dunbarrow,  are  exchanged 
for  a  perpetual  peal  of  alarm  bdls  at 
Thondey.  The  contrast,  in  other 
respects,  is  not  less  sudden  and  strik- 
ing. Hospitality  at  Dunbarrow  is 
rather  felt  than  seen.  Meals  seem  to 
come  and  go  by  magic ;  and  the  minor 
details  of  life  are  lost  in  Uie  hanno- 
nious  result  of  the  whole.  But  at 
Thomley  ereiything  is  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, from  the  fate  of  empires  to 
the  ingredients  of  a  sauce;  and  a 
stranger  is  often  led,  erroneously,  to 
feel  himself  unwelcome,  firom  the  de- 
bates to  which  his  accommodation  and 
entertainment  give  rise. 

Breakfast  passes  amid  stormy  an- 
ticipations of  the  morning's  amuse- 
ment, when  project  success  project 
like  waves  in  a  troubled  sea,  and  the 
forenoon  is  half  spent  before  some 
philosophic  stranger  pours  oil  on  the 
waters  by  his  neuUal  and  eagerly 
adopted  suggestions.  A  party  of 
young  peopl^  endowed  with  health 
and  hign  spirits,  would  generally  con- 
trive in  we  end  to  be  happy-^bnt 
Jack  likes  every  one  to  be  happy  in 
his  own  way,  and  by  diotatiag  the 
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mode  of  lalkii^,  ubiiaU  j^  throws  down 
tbe  ftpple  of  diflooTd.  A  geimal  re- 
Toh  agaiiMt  p»pa*8  tymnny  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sfAkittbig  of  parties  be- 
Cose  ftUoded  to.  Fishing  is  voted  % 
bore— footing  %  wiisAnce,  and  cours- 
ing baxheroasy  in  proportion  as  the 
serend  pastrnwn  come  recommended 
bj  paicfitai  authority.  The  out-voted 
grow  suHeOy  and  the  victors  clamo- 
rous— the  siatCKS  side  with  either  party, 
as  iacKnation  or  partialis  prompts — 
and  even  the  passive  languid  moUier, 
vfaose  existence  amid  sudi  an  element 
seems  mizaciileas — ^when  referred  to 
as  an  umpire,  adds,  by  her  uninterested 
fcriicty  new  ardour  to  the  combatants. 
The  young  men  at  l^agth  separate, 
to  puisne  their  joint  or  separate  pas- 
times ;  the  girls  debate  about  riding 
or  walkiBg  till  the  time  for  both  is 

rL  They  walk  when  they  should 
dressing — dinner  is  on  tlie  table—- 
JadL  sifes  with  his  watch  in  his  hand 
fretting — the  storm  bursts,  and  the 
first  course  passes  amid  a  chorus  of 
seceding  from  papa,  and  recrimination 
lauMSg  the  culprits  themselves. 

There  is  something  wonderfully 
pacifie  in  a  good  dinner — and  by  the 
tine  the  dotii  is  removed,  all  parties 
•le  in  high  good-humour,  ready  to 
devise  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing. With  Uie  help  of  narrations  of 
the  day's  sport  from  the  lads,  and 
sooie  twenty  times  told  tales  of  Jack's 
youth,  I  sometimes  get  the  debate  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room  ;  and 
tiiat  it  does  not  languish  tiiere,  a  pretty 
thin  partition,  and  ears  too  acute  for 
my  own  happiness,  generally  convince 
me,  were  the  clamorous  appeals  with 
which  our  entrance  is  hiuled,  ever 
wanting. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  great  variety 
U  evening  resources  at  Thomley. 
Pew  books  are  to  be  found  except  the 
Sporting  Mf^pudne  and  the  last  novel 
^«nd  the  piano  is  chiefly  valued  as 
a  substitute  for  the  fiddle.  Dancing 
is  a  nightly  expedient  to  kill  time  and 
drown  damour ;  but  who  shall  ]cday, 
slways  gives  rise  to  a  brisk  contest ; 
and  the  choice  of  the  dancers  is  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Cards  succeed,  to 
letieve  the  heels  at  the  expense  of  the 
heady  and  the  game,  whatever  it  is, 
vu  surely  invented  at  Babel ! 

Siuhy  without  mudi  exaggeration, 
if  a  piotuie  of  eveiy  day's  tumultuous 
existence  at  Thomlej — and  yet  &ther 
asd  mother,  boys  and  girb,  are  all 


worthy  creatures^  and  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  each  other.  Much 
of  the  evil  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
bluster  with  which  Jack,  from  their 
infancy,  covered  his  lack  of  authority ; 
and  the  utter  incapacity  of  a  mother, 
weak  in  health  and  intellect,  to  re- 
strain the  high  spirits  of  a  brood  of 
stout  urchins,  who  scrambled  as  they 
best  might  for  very  short  commons 
and  scanty  education.  The  unex- 
pected possession  of  affluence  came 
too  late  to  afford  polish — while  it  gave 
sudden  scope  to  a  host  of  ill-regulated 
desires  and  incompatible  wishes.  My 
young  friends  at  Thomley  arc  like 
children  in  a  well-furnished  toy-shop ; 
they  want  everything  at  once,  and 
don't  well  know  what  they  want-— and 
poor  Jack  is  as  bad  as  any  of  them. 

His  second  son^  whom,  as  senior 
wrangler  of  the  family,  he  deemed 
eminently  fitted  for  the  bar,  will  be 
nothing  but  a  comet  of  dragoons — 
while  his  eldest,  whom  he  would 
gladly  inoculate  with  military  ardour, 
prefers  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  his 
paternal  mansion.  His  schemes  for 
his  daughters  have  been  equally  dis- 
comfited, by  the  youngest  and  prettiest 
being  married  before  all  her  elder  sis- 
ters— and  to  whom  ?  A  Nabob  and  a 
Whig  ! — two  characters  which  Jack 
holds  in  nearly  equal  abhorrence. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the 
mingled  emotions  which  Jack  feels 

when  Christmas  brings  Mrs. ^  her 

diamonds,  her  barouche  and  four,  and 
her  Whig  husband,  to  Thomley. 
How  he  writhes  when  the  Nabob 
sends  away,  imtasted,  his  mother-in- 
law's  most  elaborate  curries,  and 
makes  faces  at  his  father's  West  India 
Madeira  !  How  the  pollution  of  his 
breakfast  table  by  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle turns  his  toast  to  wormwood,  and 
the  sentiments  of  his  radical  son-in- 
law  his  tea  into  gall !  Kay,  how  the 
very  languor  and  7wn4:kalan4x  which 
so  often  provoked  him  in  his  own  wife, 
and  which  Fanny  inherits  from  her, 
appear,  to  his  jaundiced  eyes,  the  ef- 
fect of  her  connexion  with  the  sneer- 
ing and  sujx^rcilious  Indian  ! 

His  sneers  and  impertinence  have 
always  the  good  effect  of  putting  me 
in  Christian  charity  with  the  whole 
fhmily.  They  reconcile  me  to  all  their 
good-humoured  sparring,  and  open- 
hearted  roughness  of  deportment.  My 
Toryism  becomes  «//m,  as  I  support 
Jack  in  politics.     I  beat  the  bushes 
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for  the  boys  in  the  morning,  and  talk 
it  over  with  them  after  dmjier  ;  nay, 
I  have  danced  reels  with  the  girls,  and 
joined  their  uproarious  Commerce  table 
at  night — just  out  of  spleen  against  a 
man,  who  thinks  it  the  height  of  wis- 
dom to  do  none  of  them. 

But  these  are  not  good  or  pleasing 
feelings  ;  and  I  pay  for  them  by  the 
headache  which  I  always  carry  away 
from  Thomley. 

It  was  this  year  exchanged  for  a 
heart-ache ;  and  my  next  visit,  though 
one  of  bridal  felicitation,  proved  one 
of  the  deepest  calls  on  my  sympathy 
which  it  had  perhaps  ever  experi- 
enced. 

I  received,  duidng  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  a  letter  from  my  only  nephew, 
the  son  of  my  elder  brother,  Arthur, 
and  that  dazzling  Caroline,  the  flame 
of  my  boyhood,  one  whose  gay  facile 
disposition  I  formerly  mentioned,  as 
having  led  her  to  the  verge  of  error, 
from  which  she  was  timely  rescued 
by  myself,  and  a  saint  now  in  heaven. 

Arthur  died  early  in  life,  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  where  he  had  been  ordered 
for  his  health  ;  and  his  widow,  to 
whose  character  foreign  manners  were 
congenial,  had  ever  since  remained 
abroad,  retaining  her  only  son,  on 
whom  she  doated,  as  her  inseparable 
companion.  This  was,  during  the  life 
of  my  mother,  one  of  the  most  severe 
and  least  patiently  endured  trials.  She 
had  no  illiberal  prejudices,  beyond 
that  legitimate  and  ennobling  prefer- 
ence which  every  native  of  this  free 
and  happy  land  must  feel  for  its  mo- 
rals and  its  manners  ;  but  the  thought 
of  a  young  man  of  birth  and  fortune, 
thus  estranged  from  eveiy  English 
feeling  and  association,  made  her  al- 
most unjust  to  the  lands  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up  an  alien,  and  to- 
wards the  mother,  whose  mingled  ro- 
mance and  levity  had  induced  her  to 
prefer  them. 

It  had  been  well  if  the  consequences 
to  poor  Philip  had  l>een  bounded  by 
making  him  an  awkward  and  dissatis- 
fied Briton — disqualified  for  the  pur- 
suits, and  disinclined  for  the  pastimes, 
of  his  countrymen.  But  deeper  evils 
still  had  nearly  sprung  from  the  siren 
song  and  witching  graces  of  the  south ; 
and  those  who  deprecate  foreign  con- 
nexions for  their  children,  would  do 
well  to  pause  ere  they  expose  their 
susceptible  feelings    to    fiauscinations 


which  it  may  be  alike  misery  to  yield 
to,  or  resist. 

The  young  man's  letter — the  first 
for  many  a  long  year — ^breathed  a  very 
pleasing  desire  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  only  near  relatioit  ; 
and  agreeably  surprised  me  by  the  ln> 
formation  that  he  was    actually    in 
England,  on  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  in 
the  north,  with  whose  nephew  he  had 
formed  an  intimacy  abroad,  and  to 
whose    only    daughter,   a   beautiful 
young  woman,  with  whom  he   was 
sure  I  should  be  pleased,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  united.    He  was 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  spend  a  few^ 
weeks  with  his  bridal  party  at  our  old 
£Eunily  seat,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  in  the  county  in  which    I 
was  now  residing — and  ventured  to 
request  me  to  ride  over  to  Westerton, 
and  give  directions  for  such  temporary 
accommodations  as  the  neglected  man- 
sion, in  its  state  of  long  dilapidation, 
could  be  made  to  afford. 

My  heart  warmed,  as  I  read,  towards 
the  son  of  my  poor  Arthur,  whose 
marriage  I  hoped  would  prove,  in  aU 
respects,  a  more  congenial  one — and  I 
found,  during  autumn,  very  agreeable 
employment  in  fulfiling  his  request. 
My  first  visit,  however,  to  the  home 
of  my  childhood — for  later  I  had  not 
inhabited  it — was  abundantly  txy- 
ing, — ^from  precisely  opposite  causes 
to  those  which  often  render  such 
visits  in  after  life  painful.  Many 
old  men  complain  of  tiie  metamor- 
phoses which  their  home  has  under- 
gone; and  feel  as  if  improvements 
and  embellishments  were  outrages  on 
its  remembered  sanctity.  Here,  no- 
thing had  been  altered,  nothing  im- 
proved— ^but  the  house  which  I  had 
thought  princely,  and  which  even  the 
county  histories  of  the  day  styled  the 
fine  New  Palace  of  Westerton,  seemed 
to  stand  alone  in  its  neglect  and  its 
desolation,  while  all  around  bore  the 
smiling  marks  of  rapidly  advancing 
taste  and  comfort. 

It  had  been  let  to  casual  tenants  as 
long  as  these  would  submit  to  its  long 
damp  passages,  gaping  sashes,  decay- 
ing floors,  and  scanty  furniture — but 
that  time  had  long  been  past,  and  an 
old  gardener  alone,  a  contemporaiy  of 
its  better  days,  lived  in  the  mansion  he 
still  thought  unrivalled,  sighing  over 
its  decay,  and  the  still  more  complete 
desolation  of  those  fiunous  ietiwced 


ptdmM,  wiiidi,  in  their  pride,  he  had 
fuppoaed  no  tixat  imftge  of  those  of 
BU^n,  but  which  his  feeble  arm 
had  kxQgpFOTed  unable  to  rescue  from 
bMomingy  tike  tiiem,  a  ^  howling  wil- 
denes*.'^ 

It  was  a  fine  soft  autumnal  morning 
when  I  rode  up  to  the  house  ;  shocked 
bj  tiie  neglect  of  the  once  trim  yew 
hfidg^  and  over-grown  grass  walks 
wbidi,  in  my  youthful  ignorance  of 
lietter  things,  I  had  fancied  the  yery 
perfection  of  taste. 

The  old  ganlener,  aware  of  my  com- 
ihg,  was  hobbling  about  in  the  sim, 
before  tile  door,  anxious  to  catch  the 
first  gjimpee  of  his  mistress's  son, — 
ind  looked  with  his  crutch  (for  he 
ms  afanost  a  cripple  from  rheuma- 
tisa)  in  too  good  keeping   with  all 

IBOUOd. 

Ihe  house  was  a  long  straggling 
muaoB,  which  the  vanity  of  my  an- 
oeitor  had  expsmded  into  an  impo- 
qui;  length  of  front,  while  his  finan- 
ces had  proportionally  contracted  its 
bieadUi, — so  that  it  consisted  of  end- 
ksB  files  of  roon&fl)  following  each  other 
in  antique  state  and  tami^ed  finery, 
fike  a  proceesion,  not  over-well  ap- 
p<»ntod,  in  a  country  theatre.    The 
small  nanow  windows  were  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  admit  light,  but  too 
high  to  afibrd  any  prospect  to  those 
whomi^t  be  attracted  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  huge  antique  chimneys,  which, 
grim  with  the  smoke  of  a  century,  pre- 
eoited  devices  unintelligible  to  mo- 
den  rertu.     Many  of  the  bed-rooms 
wen  corered  witii  that  sort  of  faded 
tapestry,  where  (as  I  once  remarked, 
vith  indescribable  awe,  to  be  the  case 
vith  the  objects  of  nature  during  an 
almost  total  eclipse)  trees,  skies,  men 
uid  women,  all  assume  one  pallid  non- 
<k8cript  tint — ^like  the  ghosts  of  Os- 
nan,  scarce  distinguishable  from  tiie 
grey  clouds  on  which  they  fioated,  or 
the  grey  mountains  on  which  these 
lepowd.    The  ceilings,  again,  teemed 
vHh  sparkling  gods  and  goddesses, 
whoee  unnatural  attitudes  uid  bulky 
Umbsjas  viewed  by  the  flickering  light 
of  an  expiring  wood-fire,  seemed  to 
thitatoi  a  second  fSall  from  Olympus 
^-and  I  remember,  even  yet,  my  boy- 
ish hoiror,  lest  an  Icarus,  whom  no 
wines  save  those  of  a  &bulous  roc 
coold  have  supported — should  really 
tumble,  and  enuh  me  in  my  bed. 

The  eaiden  was  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  defloktion ;  for,  to  the  not  unpic- 
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turesque  wildness  soon  assumed  by 
unrestrained  vegetatton,was  added  the 
har  less  pleasing  ruin  of  the  costly  la- 
bours of  art.  Buttresses,  whose  very  Itt 
looked  grey  and  superannuated,  moul- 
dered away  from  walls,  the  yawning 
chasms  in  which  were  rendered  more 
unsightly  by  the  cankered  branches  of 
the  once  trimly  dressed  fruit-trees,  par- 
tially adhering  to  them.  Flights  of 
steps,  so  broken  as  scarce  to  afford  foot- 
ing, led  to  lower  and  lower  ranges  of 
less  and  less  cultivated  garden-ground ; 
while  noseless,  xuty  headless  statues, 
lay  prostrate  across  the  path,  or  stood 
like  mementoes  of  the  taste  of  forgot- 
ten generations. 

Last  of  all,  came  what  was  once  a 
blooming  orchard,  and  now  a  reedy 
swamp,  whose  moss-grown  stumps 
barely  indicated  its  former  destination. 
It  had  boasted,  in  its  centre,  of  a  pond, 
or  lake,  as  it  was  ambitiously  odled, 
where  two  miserable-pinioned  swans 
sighed  for  theii*  native  waters — but  the 
chains  of  both  the  element  and  its  pri- 
soners had  long  since  been  broken,  and 
while  the  latter  had  perhaps  sought 
the  boundless  lakes  of  Norway,  the 
former  had  usurped  possession  of  all 
the  adiacent  level.  I  turned  hastily 
from  this  meanest  aspect  of  desolation, 
and  ran  up  the  broken  staircases,  de- 
lighted to  recognize,  in  the  old  bowling- 
green  above,  one  curious  flower-bed, 
forming  a  true  lover^s  knot,  which  the 
gardenerwouldhavedeemedasacrilege 
not  to  keep  in  its  original  quaint  neat- 
ness. He  told  me  it  was  made  by 
him  in  honour  of  my  mother's  mar- 
riage,  from  one  of  the  French  King's 
at  Versailles— of  the  almost  equal  di- 
lapidation of  which  seat  of  royalty,  I 
question  whether  he  had  ever  heard  ! 

My  exertions,  and  those  of  the  uni- 
versal genius  of  the  nearest  town, 
whom  I  took  into  my  coxmciLs,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  habitable  ^s^e  on 
the  old  premises,  many  weeks  be- 
fore the  gay  party  found  it  conveni- 
ent to  take  possession ;  and  I  began  to 
think  the  idea  had  been  altogether 
given  up,  and  to  feel,  unfit  as  I  was 
for  such  society,  a  degree  of  natural 
disappointment,  when,  late  in  Decem- 
ber, which  had  not  faUed  this  year  to 
come  in  all  its  gloom  and  dreariness, 
I  heard  that  my  nephew  and  Lady 
Jane,  along  with  a  whole  troop  of 
the  set  he  had  been  living  among 
in  the  North,  were  daily  expected. 
They  only  came  a  few  days  before 
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Ohiistmas,  when  I  wa&  aa  usual,  at 
DimbaiToWy  quite  on  tlie  other  side 
of  the  county,  so  that  I  could  not,  as 
I  intended,  nde  oyer  and  pay  an  un- 
mediate  visit  of  congratulation.  Phi* 
lip,  however,  wrote  to  me  in  a  strain 
that  would  take  no  denial,  urging  my 
coming  to  stay  with  him  whenever  I 
should  have  fulfilled  my  previous  en- 
gagements. He  conjuied  me,  by  the 
love  I  had  borne  to  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, to  come  and  be  a  friend  to  their 
son ;  but  amid  this  exuberance  of 
kindness,  there  was  little  indeed  of  the 
joy  of  a  bridegroom.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  words  of  this  short  gloomy 
epistie,  which  haunted  me  painfully 
amid  the  placid  stillness  of  Punbar- 
row,  and  it  was  a  knell  which  all  the 
joyous  tumult  of  Thomley  could  not 
drown.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  deep 
presentiment  of  sorrow  that  I  went  to 
meet  this  bridal  party  at  my  paternal 
mansion. 

It  was  a  dull  foggy  afternoon  when 
I  drove  up  the  oldPmshioned  straight 
avenue,  and  there  would  have  been 
something  very  cheerine  in  the  blaze 
of  lights  which  streamed  from  almost 
every  window  of  the  mansion,  had  I 
not  encountered  its  master,  his  bade 
turned  to  the  festive  scene,  pacing, 
wrapped  in  his  travelling  pelisse,  up 
and  down  the  approach.  I  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  springing  out,  em« 
braced  the  son  of  Arthur  and  Caro- 
line with  parental  affection.  The  like- 
ness to  his  mother,  even  in  the  im- 
perfect light,  was  such  that  I  should 
have  recognized  him  anywhere.  He 
was  moved,  far  beyond  what  I  sup- 
posed our  mere  relationshi|)  could  call 
forth;  and,  anxious  to  give  a  more 
cheerful  turn  to  the  interview,  I  put 
my  arm  within  his,  and  begged  to  be 
conducted  to  his  bride. 

'^  She  is  riding,  or  walking,  or 
something,**  said  he,  *^  with  the  rest  of 
them.  You  will  see  her  by  and  by." 
We  now  entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  in  the  full  light  it  afforded,  I 
gazed  on  the  slender,  elegant,  almost 
feminine-looking  youth,  whose  pen- 
sive and  eloquent  coimtenance  be- 
spoke him  as  qidck  to  feel  as  he  was 
perhaps  une<^ual  to  struggle  with  the 
mevitable  disappointments  and  evils 
of  life.  There  was  an  expression  of 
settled  deiection  on  his  fine  features 
which  made  me  shudder ;  and  it  con- 
trasted so  with  his  position  as  a  recent 


bridegroom,  and  retunidd  heii^    tluat 

it  shocked  me  the  more. 

''We  have  made  the  old  OhateKU 
tolerably  comfortable^  I  hope,  aa- 
phew,"  said  I. 

'^  I  believe  they  find  it  so,"  aaid  he 
negligently  ;  '^  as  for  me,  I  kno^r  too 
litUe  of  what  English  eomfoxis  axe,  to 
be  sensible  of  their  absence.  Your 
winter,"  added  he,  shiverini;,  **  is 
sadly  gloomy,  and  I  feel  a  want  of 
sunshine  which  all  your  coal  fires 
cannot  compensate." 

'^Don*t  let  it  affect  your  spirits, 
my  dear  nephew,"  said  I ;  "  w©  hare 
many  things  besides  coal  fires  to  make 
sunshine  within  doors  in  EnglaiML 
The  smiles  of  a  wife,  for  instance.'* 

'^  Cold  as  your  northern  suxis  !'* 
was  the  muttered  reply,  in  a  tone  of 
bitterness  which  really  frightened  me. 
'^  I  am  as  bad  a  judge  of  English 
smiles  as  of  eveirything  else,  I  sup- 
pose,"— added  he,  in  a  softened  accent 
— *'  I  have  been  spoilt  for  them  too  I 
fear." 

Just  then  a  loud  sound  of  talking 
and  laughter  announoed  the  return  of 
the  equestrians,  and  my  painful  ca- 
riosity to  see  my  new  niece,  was  gra- 
tified.     I  had  beard  that  she  was 
handsome  !    She  was  more— she  was 
dazzlingly  beautiful  —  her    tall  fine 
figure,  set  off  by  her  riding  dress,  and 
her  complexion,  heightened  by  exer- 
cise, struck  me  with  admiratioQ  ;  and 
I  wondered  what  Philip  could  mean 
by  '*  cold  smiles "  when  with  one  of 
irresistible  franxness,  she    bade   me 
welcome  to  Westerton.      She  made 
some  lively  remarks  on  their  ride,  and 
joined    cheerfully    in    the    chit-diat 
around.    I  looked  at  my  nephew,  to 
whom  she  had  not  spoken ;  and  he, 
probably  reading   my   astonishm^it^ 
rose  as  with  an  ^ort,  and  approadi- 
ing  us,  asked  her  in  a  tone  of  tender 
interest,  if  she  felt  fatigued  1    As  if 
all  her  animation  had  been  suddenly 
chilled  by  a  painful  recollection,  she 
coldly  and  gravely  answered,  "  Not  in 
the  least ;"  and  rising  with  ungnuaous 
haste,  left  the  room  to  dress.    ^  Tliere 
must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of 
this,"  thought  I,  as  my  nephew,  shak- 
ing his  head  sorrowfully,  led  me,  with 
the  rest  of  Uie  gentlemen,  to  my  room. 
When  we  met  at   dinner,  I  ww 
much  struck  witih  the  contrast  be- 
tween   the   plain   substantial  mei^B 
which  in  my  diildhood  covered  mj 
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r*s  bosvi,  and  the  pet^Mstiy  fb- 
mgn  air  wiiicfa,  under  tbe  •uperin- 
toidaioe  of  an  Itmlian  major-domoy 
die  taUe  liad  now  assumed.  The 
putj — who  seemed  about  cquailj 
Bade  up  of  mere  sportsmen  who  de- 
spised, and  dashen  -mho  criticised, 
tiieir  etttertainment  and  host — pro- 
raked  me  bj  alternately  derouring 
asd  diiiwnaging  ereiyuiing  before 
them  ;  while  PhSip,  a  stranger  to  their 
iocal  wit^  and  disgosted  with  their 
ttiiishness,  sat  nearly  silent  by  my 
■ds;  and  Lady  Jane,  more  radiant 
Ikas  erer,  liatencd  complaoently,  if 
lot  eoooungin^y,  to  the  small  talk  of 
ker  prifii^^  cousin,  tiie  puppy  of 
^aet. 

I  never  in  my  Ufe  saw  audi  an  ill^ 
•MHted  party.     1%ere  were  one  or 
««o  ladies,  meet  helpmates  for  their 
farhmiting  or  blacldeg  lords,  silly,  in^ 
a]Bd,  or  wotrae ;  and  it  was  impossibk 
a^  to  pi^  a  poor  foreigner  thrown 
by  Itt  bard  fivte  among  such  a  spe- 
omen  of  British  bon  ton.     On  the 
gueite  leooldsoazoewasteathou^t; 
but  Lady  Jane  cost  me  mudi  pamfid 
romxnation.     She  was  oertainly  elerer 
and  aoeomplished  ;  she  must  despise 
Che  beings  around  her ;  nay,  I  saw  she 
did,  by  the  smile  which  cnried  her 
beuitafnl  lip,  when  their  absurdity 
ont-Heioded  itself.    It  was  scarce  pos- 
sible she  dkould  dislike  her  handsome, 
refined,  deefdy  interesting  husband ; 
she  did  not.—''  l%ank  Qod  !"  ejacu- 
lated I  mentaDy  more    than   once, 
when  I  detected  her  large  bkie  eyes 
fixed  with  a  softened  expression  on 
his  &oa.    ^  I  will  know  the  true  his- 
toiy  of  all  1^"  said  I  to  myself; 
**  two  young  hearts  shall  not  misun- 
dsntend  each  other,  if  I  can  hdp  it/* 
There  was  in  the  party  one  indi- 
vidual whom  I  could  not  help  regard- 
ing as  the  evil  genius  of  the  pair 
— die  cousin  of  Li^y  Jane,  who  nad 
been  acquainted  al«oad  with  Philip, 
said  whose  mutual  representations  had 
greatly  conduced  to  make  the  match. 
This  young  man,  who  was  certainly 
of  a  cold  calculating  disposition,  but 
in  whose  glances  I  could  not  avoid 
occasiomdly  suspecting  a  warmer  sen- 
timent  tovwds  lus  fair  cousin,  seemed 
to  exercise  orer  her  uncommon  influ- 
CDoe;  and  before  the  evening  was 
over,  I  fancied  she  took  advantage  of 
kis  aSwenoe  to  address  a  few  words  of 
moie  than  common  kindness  to  her 
ML    He  returned  and  found  them 


sitting  together ;  and  his  superoilioiM 
look  of  reproach  gave  me,  as  I  sup- 
posed, a  key  of  which  I  determined 
to  avail  myself. 

A  few  days  placed  me  on  a  footing 
of  privileged  intimacy  with  my  niece, 
who  seemed  to  indemnify  herself  by 
kindness  to  me  for  her  rntraint  else* 
where;  and  taking  her  arm  vrithin 
mine  for  a  long  walk,  one  bright  frosty 
morning,  I  ventured  to  hint  tiiat  I 
did  not  think  the  air  of  England 
seemed  altogether  to  agree  vrith  her 
husband.  I  was  ddi^ted  to  feel  the 
start  with  which  die  received  tUs  ob- 
servatioa. 

*"  Do  you  really  think  so  f  said 
she,  stopping  and  looking  earnestly 
up  in  my  foee. 

''Oh!  perhaps,"  said  I,  wishing 
to  touch  another  chord,  *^  it  may  be 
only  something  on  his  spirits ;  he  is 
certainly  not  so  happy,  as,  with  all  he 
has  to  make  him  so,"  kmdly  press- 
ing her  arm,  ''methiaks  he  ought 
to  be!" 

My  fair  companion  grew  very  pale ; 
and  her  lips  were  compressed  as  with 
the  effort  of  one,  determined  to  be  si* 
lent,  eaute  qui  caute. 

**  I  seek  not  to  intrude  on  your 
confidence,  my  dear  niece,"  said  I; 
^  mine  is,  aku !  no  idle  curiosity. 
Philip  is  my  only  brother^s  only  son, 
and  his  mother  was  once  the  obiect  of 
a  boyish  passion,  which  it  nearly  cost 
me  life  to  subdue." 

**  His  mother !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Jane,  scarce  consdous  of  the  abrupt- 
ness of  her  interruption  ;  ^  I  always 

thought y*  then  suddenly  aware  of 

the  <klicate  ground  on  which  she  was 
treading,  the  sweet  girl  blushed,  and 
hesitatingly  added — "  I  had  under- 
stood the  object  of  TOur  youthfrd 
afiSection  was  removed,  to  a  better 
world." 

*^  Tou  heard  but  the  truth,  my 
dear  niece "  replied  I,  with  a  sigh. 
"  She  to  imom  my  heart  has  ever  re- 
mained indissolubly  united,  is  indeed 
no  more ;  but  the  attachment  I  folt 
for  her  was  but  enhanced  and  deep- 
ened by  contrast  with  ^e  meteor 
blaze  of  passion  which  preceded  it." 

"  Did  you  really  love  twice— and 
so  soon  ?  For  you  were  but  young,  I 
have  heard,  when  you  lost  your  intend- 
ed bride  f* — And  this  recently  married 
younff  creature  hung  on  my  reply  as  if 
worlds  depended  on  its  tenor. 

**  I  did,  indeed,  Lady  Jon^,  if  leva's 
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sabred  name  could  be  usurped  by  idle, 
:frantic,  unrequited  passion !  But  such 
as  it  was,  it  melted  before  a  steadier 
and  holier  flame,  as  a  feverish  dream 
flies  before  morning's  fresh  invigorat- 
ing breeee." 

"  There  is  hope  for  me  yet,  then  !" 
exclaimed  my  young  companion,  no 
longer  repressing  the  tears  which  in- 
jur^ pride  had  long  forbidden  to  flow. 

«  Hope !"  said  I,  "  and  of  what  T 
for  I  could  not  yet  divine  where  lurk- 
ed the  demon  fatal  to  her  peace. 

^'  That  Philip  may  love  me  in  time, 
in  spite  of  his  early  and  mad  attach- 
ment to  the  Italian  girl  his  mother 
rescued  from  taking  the  veil,  and 
whom,  but  for  her  and  my  cousin 
Charles,  he  would  have  married." 

The  whole  mystery,  as  it  regarded 
my  niece,  was  now  unravelled  ;  jea- 
lousy accounted  for  all  her  dissembled 
coldness,  but  whether  any  trace  of 
entanglement  still  combated,  in  my 
nephew's  breast,  his  evident  attach- 
ment to  his  bride,  I  could  not  be  quite 
certain.  I,  however,  felt  sufficiently 
confident  of  the  contrary,  to  cheer 
her  heart  with  assurances  of  the  ge- 
nuine and  unfeigned  afiection  I  had 
remarked  in  his  conduct  towards  her. 

"  Oh,  he  is  very,  very  kind ;  but 
when,  some  weeks  after  our  marriage, 
I  received  the  cruel  Yittoria's  letter, 
invoking  curses  on  my  head,  and 
boasting  of  the  indelible  hold  she  pos- 
sessed over  PhiUp's  perjured  heart,  I 
thought  I  should  have  died.  I  flew 
and  upbraided  my  cousin  with  his 
knowledge  of  this  prior  attachment ; 
he  confessed  it,  but,  while  he  gloried 
in  having  assisted  to  break  it  off,  and 
affected  to  treat  it  with  scorn,  he  warn- 
ed me  how  I  revived  a  slumbering 
spark  by  any  sentimental  allusions  or 
unguarded  disclosure ;  assuring  me, 
from  his  knowledge  of  Philip's  tem- 
per, that  I  could  only  acquire  or  main-  . 
tain  a  hold  on  his  affections  by  a  dig- 
nified reserve,  the  most  opposite  to 
the  jealous  transports  which  had  at 
length  weaned  him  from  my  foreign 
rival  He  told  me  my  husband  was 
ronmntic  to  excess,  and  that  romance 
in  a  wife  would  be  the  bane  of  his 
happiness  and  hers  ;  that  amusement 
and  dissipation  were  the  only  cure  for 
his  melancholy,  and  seeing  me  ad- 
mired by  others,  the  likeliest  mode  of 
fixing  h^  truant  affections  on  myself." 

^  Poor  child  !"  said  I,  almost  un- 
consciously, as  this  highly  bom  and 


highly  gifted  creature  wept  in  agony 
on  my  shoulder,  ^  by  what  marhina- 
tions  has  thy  peace  been  invaded 
and  thy  innocence  endangered !  Such 
invidious  counsel  could  have  had  but 
one  object,  to  estrange  thee  from  the 
most  affectionate  of  hearts,  and  cast 
thee  for  comfort  on  the  most  artful  of 
seducers !" 

Just  then,  I  saw  approaching,  but 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  long 
avenue  we  were  entering,  the  husband 
so  nearly  about  to  become  a  prey  to 
this  deep-laid  plot  against  his  peace. 
Burning  to  dispel,  without  the  loes  of 
a  moment,  the  remaining  clouds  of 
misapprehension  between  two  young 
and  amiable  beings,  I  requested  my 
niece  to  step  aside,  and  pursue  her 
walk,  screened  from  observation  be- 
hind the  high  yew  hedge  of  the  ap- 
proach, while  I  went  forward  alone 
to  meet  my  nephew.  I  quickened  my 
pace,  and  joined  him  almost  instantly. 
*'  Philip,"  said  I,  '^  am  I  right  in  sup- 
posing that  your  evident  dejection  ia 
occasioned  by  doubts  of  your  young 
bride's  affection  1" — He  looked  up, 
and  sighed  assent. 

^  What,  then,  if  I  inform  you  that 
her  coldness  proceeds  from  far  better 
founded  misgivings ;  lest^  in  offering 
her  your  hand,  a  heart  should  not 
have  been  yom-s  to  bestow  ? — I  need 
only  name  Yittoria,  and  say  that  Lady 
Jane  knows  all,  to  account  at  once 
for  her  injured  pride  and  wounded 
feelings !" 

'^  Does  she  indeed  know  all  7"  said 
Philip,  looking  up  with  the  air  of  one 
rather  relieved  than  disconcerted.  ^It 
was  not  my  fault  she  knew  not  from 
the  first  that  I  once  childishly  imagin- 
ed loveliness  of  mind  and  person  must 
be  found  united  ;  and  woke  from  the 
delusion  to  bless  my  escape  from  the 
toils  of  an  incarnate  fiend." 

As  he  spoke,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  white  veil,  and,  by  an  emphatic 
cough,  warned  my  fair  nei^bour  to 
remain,  justly  supposing  that  to  over- 
hear such  unsuspected  testimony  to 
her  sole  empire  in-  her  husband's 
heart,  would  be  worth  volumes  of  di- 
rect assurances. 

'^  Would  I  were  as  sure,"  continued 
he,  "  of  my  place  in  Lady  Jane's  pure 
and  spotless  bosom,  as  that  mine  has 
long  ceased  to  feel  aught  but  contempt 
or  pity  for  the  shameless  being,  whose 
own  rude  hand  disp«lled  the  illusion, 
which  a  romantic  history,  a  fair  form, 
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tnd  ccnaammate  art^  Imd  cast  around 
xasbneGSy  leiitf,  and,  I  fear,  guilt !" 

"  Thank  God  !  it  is,  as  I  honed, 
wf  dear  Philip,  on  jour  side,^'  said  I ; 
''and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assure 
you  that  half  what  you  have  told  me 
will  suffice  to  give  to  the  smiles  of 
jDur  hride  a  warmth  and  sunshine, 
inud  which  that  of  Italy  wfll  nerer 
be  missed.'* 

He  shook  his  head  incredulously, 
and  sighing,  exclaimed, "  What  would 
I  not  give  to  see  them  on  her  own 
a€arliper 

We  were  near  an  opening  in  the 
old  ragged  jew  hedge ;  I  suddenly 
{faew  my  nephew  within  it,  and  the 
fiur  listener  stood  confessed.  The 
tears  of  joy,  irradiated  by  such  a  blush, 
and  such  a  smile  as  I  have  seldom  seen 
but  on  the  cheek  of  a  daughter  of 
England.  *^  Give  her  your  confidence, 
Philip,"  said  I  ;  "  can  you  doubt 
further  r 

*•  Qire  me  your  pardon,  my  dear 
husband,**  said  she,  as  he  flew  towards 
her,  ^for  being  an  involimtaiy,  but 
4ih !  a  blessed  listener ! — It  was  your 

"^^o  has  made  me  the  happiest 
of  mea.  V*  cried  Philip,  his  whole  ex- 
ab«>lutely   changed  by  the 


transition  from  despondence  to  ecstasy. 
I  took  a  hand  of  each  in  mine,  and 
ratified  this  solemn  union  of  hearts 
with  a  truly  parental  blessing. 

"Uncle,  said  Philip,  in  a  tone  of 
manly  firmness,  *^you  will  assist  me 
to  get  civilly  rid  of  yonder  host  of 
idlers,  and  the  false  friend  who 
hoped,  by  their  means,  to  disgust  me 
with  my  country,  and  estrange  me 
from  my  bride.  You  shall  make  me 
an  Englishman  after  your  own  heart.** 

"Uncle,**  whispered  Lady  Jane, 
with  the  most  insinuating  softness, 
"you  will  invite  us  to  your  cottage, 
won*t  you,  till  a  few  more  comforts 
are  added  to  our  home,  to  make  it  all 
that  an  English  home  should  be  ?** 

I  carried  them  with  me  in  triumph. 
I  introduced  them  at  Bimbarrow  to 
the  worthy  and  the  wise  among  their 
compatriots.  I  saw  at  my  own  tranquil 
fireside  their  once  threatened  wedded 
bliss  assmne  the  imperishable  hues  of 
eternity.  I  saw,  not  only  without  re- 
luctance, but  with  delight,  a  youthful 
figure  in  my  mother's  sacred  chair, 
and  a  second  Emma  beneath  the  pic- 
ture of  my  sainted  bride.  They  staid, 
only  to  grow  too  dear  ;  they  left  me, 
at  length,  to  know,  for  the  first  time, 
vhat  it  truly  is  to  bk  ALoyB. 
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This  country  has  long  been  a  proud 
one ;  and  on  nothing  has  she  prided 
hendf  more,  than  on  her  unsullied 
honour,  and  her  reverence  for  the  law 
of  nations.  She  did  not  indulge  this 
pride,  until  the  right  of  indulgence 
was  nobly  earned.  Until  recently  the 
loftj  spirit  of  her  sons  shone  in  the 
acts  of  her  rulers  ;  and  she  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  world,  as  a  splendid 
esunple  of  all  that  could  be  upright 
and  chivalrous — as  the  only  nation 
bcapable  of  violating  its  faith,  and 
staining  its  int^rity.  She  disregarded 
{»oTocation,  and  disdained  seduction  ; 
she  endured  iniuries,  and  incurred 
losses,  in  maintaining  inviolate  the  sa» 
cred  principles  of  national  right  and 
justice.  During  the  war,  France  and 
other  nations  trampled  upon  every- 
fclung  that  had  previously  borne  the 
osme  of  public  law — ^her  existence 
vas  m  danger — she  was  threatened 
witJi  extinction  by  a  confederacy  alike 
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powerful  and  lawless — ^public  law  to- 
wards herself  was  annihilated — and 
all  this  only  rendered  her  integrity 
the  more  scrupulous  and  magnani- 
mous. On  various  occasions  she  dis- 
regarded the  most  tempting  opportu- 
nities of  adding  largely  to  her  trade, 
wealth,  and  power,  not  because  her 
availing  herself  of  them  would  have 
been  unjust,  but  because  the  justice 
of  it  was  not  wholly  above  question. 
Public  law  found  defenders  alike  in 
her  Courts  of  Justice,  her  Legislature, 
and  her  fleets  and  armies — in  her 
leaming,  her  eloquence,  her  treasure, 
and  her  blood.  She  was  its  champion, 
preserver,  expounder,  and  enforcer. 

Such,  we  say,  was  the  ease  with 
this  proud  coun^  until  recently.  In 
her  late  changes,  nothing  has  been 
spared,  and  she  has  reversed  her 
principles  and  conduct  touching  na- 
tional law  and  right.  The  conduct 
8he  is  following  In  respect  of  Turkey 
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and  Greece,  is  dkecUy  opposed  to 
eTerytbln^  she  previously  professed 
and  practised  ;  and  it  is  utterly  sub- 
yersive  of  every  obligation  which,  in 
right  and  justice,  one  nation  owes  to 
another. 

That  Turkey  obtained  Qreece  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  this  coun* 
try  obtained  various  of  her  possessions, 
will  be  denied  by  no  one.  In  respect 
of  the  means  of  acquisition,  Greece  is 
as  much  the  right  of  Turkey,  as  Bri- 
tish India,  British  America,  and  Ire- 
land, are  the  right  of  Britain. 

On  this  point,  the  right  of  Turkey 
is  not  disputed  by  the  most  romantic 
and  unscrupulous  friend  of  Greece. 
But  it  is  not  argued,  but  asserted,  that 
Turkey  destroyed  the  right  given  her 
by  conquest,  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  governed  her  Greek  subjects.  If 
this  be  admitted,  there  cannot  be  any 
such  right  as  that  of  conquest.  Public 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  forms  of 
government ;  it  divides  not  the  subject 
from  the  ruler,  it  treats  the  nation  as 
a  whole  ;  and  it  attaches  to  the  right 
of  conquest  no  conditions  as  to  manner 
of  governing.  We  of  course  say  this 
witn  reference  to  the  interference  of 
one  nation  with  another.  Turkey  bad 
a  clear  right  to  govern  her  Greek  sub- 
jects according  to  her  own  mode,  so 
&r  as  other  nations  were  concerned, 
provided  there  was  nothing  in  this 
mode  which  affected  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  It  is  not  even  asserted  that 
the  riffhts  of  other  nations  were  in- 
jured by  the  manner  in  which  Greece 
was  governed.  We  are  not  inquiring 
whether  the  Greeks  were  justified  in 
revolting,  for  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  before  us. 

When,  therefore,  the  Greeks  revolt- 
ed, they  were,  in  public  law,  as  much 
the  subjects  of  Turkey  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  British  possessions  are  the 
subjects  of  Britain.  However  just 
their  groimds  for  appealing  to  arms 
might  be  to  themselves,  they  were 
still,  in  such  law,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  subjects  rebelling  against 
their  lawful  government.  Other  na- 
tions had  not  the  smallest  right  to  in- 
terfere. 

We  wiU  now  ask,  has  anything 
taken  place  during  the  contest  to 
change  the  character  it  bore  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  to  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  other  nations?  We  shall 
gain  the  most  satisfactory  answer,  by 
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examiuing  the  groonds  on  wliich  the 
interference  is  ^fended. 

Before  the  monstrous  league  be- 
tween Britain,  France,  and  Russia  was 
formed,  the  most  zealous  partisans  of 
Greece,  men  capable  of  asserting  any- 
thing that  was  calculated  to  benefit 
their  cause,  never  once  ventured  to 
say,  that  the  lawful  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  other  nations  were  injured  by 
the  contest.  They  called  on  other  na- 
tions to  interfere,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks — 
on  account  of  the  origin  and  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  had  been  treated  bj 
Turkey. 

On  the  point  of  origin,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  us  to  speak.  To  say  that 
national  law  and  right  ought  to  be 
trampled  on  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
because  their  ancestors,  ages  a^o,  were 
renowned  in  arts  and  arms,  is  to  saj 
what  common  sense  and  common  ho- 
nesty  alike  brand  with  reprobation. 
It  is  doctrine  which  all  must  abhor, 
save  maniacs  and  robbers.  If  it  were 
adopted,  what  would  it  lead  to  ?  The 
great  powers  ought  immediately  to 
give  Independence  to  Italy  ;  they 
ought  to  re-establish  the  Jews  in  their 
long-lost  country.  The  great  Catho- 
lic nations  ought  to  liberate  the  Irish 
Catholics  from  what  the  latter  and 
their  champions  call  the  tyranny  of 
England  ;  and  to  restore  to  the  Romish 
Church  of  Ireland  its  lost  possessions 
and  splendour.  Almost  every  atrocity 
that  a  nation,  or  a  combination  of  na- 
tions, could  commit,  might  be  easily 
justified  by  this  doctrine.  When  it 
is  remembered  what  ancient  Greece 
was  in  her  glory,  it  ought  likewise  to 
be  remembered  what  she  was  in  her 
fall ;  if  the  present  Greeks  be  the 
descendants  of  her  heroes  and  sages, 
they  are  likewise  the  descendants  of 
her  demagogues,  tyrants,  traitors,  and 
profligates.  The  absurd  nonsense 
touching  '^  classical  recollections"  caUs 
for  no  farther  notice. 

In  regard  to  religion,  have  the 
Turks  made  war  on  the  Greeks  for 
professing  Christianity  ?  No,  must  be 
the  answer  of  all.  The  religion  of  the 
Greeks  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  contest ;  they  did  liot  at  the  outset 
take  up  arms  to  defend  it,  and  it  has 
never  since  been  the  object  of  attack  : 
they  were  allowed  to  profess  it,  and 
they  knew  that,  if  they  were  subdued. 
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they  would  stili  be  allowed  to  piofew 
it.  Tha  loie  object  of  Turkey,  finom 
first  to  Ust,  has  been  to  reduoe  them 
to  sabjectioii.  The  whole  the  parti- 
alis of  Greece  can  say  on  this  point 
is,  the  Qreeks  are  Chrutians,  and  the 
TurioB  are  not ;  bat  religion  fonnB  in 
DO  degree  the  object  of  contention  on 
either  side.  Thid  is  perfectly  decisiTo 
against  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
interfere  on  the  score  of  religion.  Ga- 
tholic  France,  Austria,  &c^  haye  just 
as  much  right  on  this  score  to  make 
Irdand  independent,  bj  force  of  arms, 
ss  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  haye 
to  interfere  between  Qreece  and  Tor- 

We  haye  already  said  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  point  touching  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Greeks  haye  been 
treated  by  Turkey.     If  other  nations 
had  a  right  to  interfere  on  this  point, 
any  conftderaey  of  foreign  nations  has 
a  nght  to  rentier  the  West  India  slares, 
or  the  East   India   subjects  of  this 
coontiy,  independent ;  or,  such  a  con- 
federacy has  a  right  to  oyertum  al- 
most eyeiy   continental  goyemment 
It  is  ridiculous  to   draw  distinctions 
in  despotism  and  siayery  by  the  rule 
of  more  or  less;   and  to  argue  that 
one  despot,  or  keeper  of  slayes,  has  a 
fight  to  make  war  on  another  for  be- 
ing more  despotic,  or  treating  his  slayes 
more  harshly,  than  himself.    The  doc- 
trine of  int^erence   on    this   point, 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  nation- 
al independence,  and  at  the  existence 
of  all  national  goyemment.     If  it  be 
admitted,  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nationa  can,  at  all  times,  plead  a 
ri^t  to  dictate  to,  and  oyertum,  the 
goyermn»its  of  other  nations  at  plea- 
sure.   The  partisans  of  Greece  haye 
always  been  the  loudest,  when  the 
Greek  question  was  not   in  sight,  in 
enforcing  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference— in  insisting  that  one  nation 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  another.    Applied  to 
the  oaae  before  us,  this  principle  de- 
dares  that  foreign   nations  have  no 
right  to  Interfere  between  Turkey  and 
her  Greek  subjects. 

As  to  what  has  been  said  against 
tiie  mode  in  which  the  war  has  been 
euried  on,  it  in  truth  applies  as  much 
to  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Turks.  The 
one  side  has  been  as  cruel  as  the  other. 
The  worst  of  the  cruelty  was,  how- 
iWf  ahandonad  years  since.  The  as- 
^ion  that  thi«  mode  justified  other 
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naUons  in  interfering,  not  only  to  hu- 
matiize  it,  but  to  make  the  Greeks  in- 
dependent, is  Uilow  notice. 

The  three  nations  which  are  now 
acting  the  part  of  national  plunderers 
and  pirates,  haye,  howeyer,  in  asser- 
tion, gone  much  beyond  eyen  the 
Greek  Committee,  and  the  yery  Lon- 
don-Greek newspapers.  In  their  treaty 
they  represent  that  the  war  injured 
otber  States.  A  treaty  concluded  for 
purposes  of  piracy  and  spoliation  could 
not  well  haye  any  other  basis  than 
falsehood.  Did  the  war  inyolye  the 
rights  and  interests  of  any  other  State  ? 
Ko.  Did  it  endanger  the  internal  or 
external  tranquillity  of  any  other  State  ? 
No.  Putting  aside  the  piracies  of  the 
Greeks,  no  other  nation  suffered  in 
the  least  from  the  war,  in  either  right, 
interest,  or  apprehension.  The  pira- 
cies were  committed  solely  by  the 
Greeks,  and  not  a  charge  was  oyer 
made  against  Turkey  for  trenching  in 
the  smallci^t  degree  on  the  property 
and  rights  of  other  countries.  Did 
these  Greek  piracies  give  to  other  na- 
tions the  right  to  dismember  Turkey 
and  make  Greece  independent  7  We 
will  insult  no  man^s  common  sense  by 
giving  the  reply. 

It  has  indeed  been  alleged  by  the 
Treasury  scribes,  in  defence  of  the 
treaty,  that  if  this  treaty  had  not  been 
concluded  and  acted  upon,  Russia 
could  scarcely  have  been  prevented 
from  invading  Turkey.  The  defence 
is  worthy  of  its  parents  and  their 
cause.  Why  did  Russia  wish  to  in- 
vade Turkey  ?  Had  she  been  injured 
or  insulted  ?  Had  she  wrongs  to  re- 
dress, or  dangers  to  avert  ?  No.  She 
had  received  from  Turkey  neither  io- 
jury  nor  provocation  ;  the  war  affected 
in  no  shape  her  lawful  interests  and 
tranquillity.  She  could  not  invent, 
and  her  degraded  British  apologists 
could  not  invent,  a  single  pretext  for 
her  attacking  Turkey  on  her  own  ac- 
count :  her  sole  pretence  was — the  in- 
dependence of  the  Greek*  for  their 
own  sake  ;  her  real  object  was — her 
own  rapacious  and  lawless  aggrandise- 
ment. This  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
partisans  of  tlie  Greeks — by  the  me- 
nials of  Government — or  even  by  that 
Lord  Dudley,  whose  name  is  affixed 
to  this  eternally  infamous  treaty  of 
piracy  and  spoliation. 

The  threat,  therefore,  of  the  Ru»^ 
sian  despot  and  his  barbarians,  that 
they  would  invade  Turkey  in  defiance 
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of  every  principle  of  national  law  and 
right,  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  Eng- 
land to  league  herself  with  them  to 
dismember  Turkey,  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  national  law  and  right; 
it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  Britain  to 
league  herself  with  them  to  do  in 
reality  all  they  threatened  to  do,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  pretexts  for  do- 
ing it.  The  mere  threat,  indepen- 
dently of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and 
injustice,  was  a  sufficient  cause  for 
her  to  league  herself  with  them. 
Had  she  no  alternative  1  Had  she  no 
interests  to  protect,  no  honour  to  con- 
sult— ^no  duty  to  listen  to  1  The  threat 
of  Russia  did  not  alter,  in  the  least, 
the  nature  of  the  contest  between 
Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  to  justify 
the  treaty  by  it,  is  to  proclaim  the 
Ministers  of  Britain  to  be  destitute  of 
sense  and  honesty,  and  to  sink  British 
honour  to  the  lowest  point  of  degra- 
dation. 

When  this  country  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics,  she  declared  she  did  so 
on  the  ground,  that  they  had  practi- 
cally secured  their  indei>endence,  and 
established  within  themselves  regular 
government.  What  was  the  case  with 
the  Greeks  on  these  matters  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded  ?  Nothing 
worthy  of  being  called  law,  order, 
and  government,  could  be  found 
among  them.  As  to  their  indepen- 
dence, all  confessed  that  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  conquer  it,  and  that, 
without  foreign  assistance,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  submit.  The  treaty 
does  not  even  hint  that  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  acquire  their  independence 
by  their  own  efforts  ;  on  the  contrary,^ 
it  speaks  only  of  the  probability  that 
they  might  be  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Turkey.  With  consistency  in  fic- 
tion perfectly  incredible,  it  states  that 
the  termination  of  the  war,  *'^  through 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  SMime 
Porte,  appears  stiu  remote.^''  While 
we  admit  that  nothing  but  deplorable 
ignorance  could  have  led  Lord  Dudley 
to  affix  his  signature  to  an  assertion 
so  outrageously  at  variance  with  truth, 
we  deeply  lament  that  an  Englishman 
could  be  found  so  deplorably  ignorant. 
At  the  time  when  Lord  Dudley  and 
his  colleagues  were  giving  being  to 
the  assertion,  their  own  newspapers 
were  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
•  •  •    r«r«*v    rMrr^e   was  hopeless,  that 
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the  contest  was  virtualhr  ended,  and 
that  the  Greeks  could  o^  no  fiiurthov* 
resistance.  When  the  treaty  was  oon^ 
eluded,  the  Greeks  were  in  reality 
subdued ;  had  it  not  been  formed,  the 
war  before  this  would  have  been  ter~ 
minated  ^  through  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Sublime  Porte.** 

We  are  not  quarrelling  with  par- 
tialities and  wishes  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  questicm  before  us.  This 
question  is — ^Aas  Britain,  FBAarcs, 
AND    Russia,    sanctioned    bt    va^ 

TIONAL  LAW  AND  BIGHT,  IN  INTER- 
FUBINO  AS  THBT  HAVB  DONE  IN  THB 
CONTEST  BETWEEN  GREECE   AND   TUR« 

KEY  ?  If  the  reply  be  in  the  ne- 
gative, such  partiaUties  and  wishes 
will  not  dimimsh  in  the  least  the  cri- 
minality of  the  interference.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  Treasury  print,  that 
the  interference  was  forced  upon  the 
respective  governments  •by  national 
feeling.  On  the  part  of  our  own  coun- 
try, this  is  whoUy  untrue  ;  it  is  re- 
futed by  the  fact,  that  the  nation  is 
unanimous,  almost  beyond  precedent, 
in  reprobating  the  interference.  The 
Greek  Committee — ^most  unexception- 
able witnesses— can  testify,  that  uo 
public  enthusiasm  ever  existed  in  &« 
vour  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  papers  in 
their  interest  loudly  vituperated  the 
public  for  its  apathy  in  the  matter. 
In  so  far  as  public  feeling  went  with 
the  Greeks,  it  only  amounted  to  cold, 
careless  opinion ;  and  it  was  always 
strongly  opposed  to  any  intermeddling 
on  the  part  of  Government.  But  if 
national  enthusiasm  had  been  carried 
to  the  highest  point  in  favour  of  the 
nterference,  Ministers  would  have 
deserved  impeachment  had  they  obey- 
ed it,  without  any  reference  to  its 
justice.  Every  honest  man  will  ah- 
hor  these  abominable  attempts  to 
give  the  decision  of  questions  of  law 
and  right  to  popular  enthusiasm.  They 
strike  at  eveiything  dear  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  nation,  and  the  human 
race. 

On  this  point  we  may  observe,  that, 
as  a  people,  the  Greeks  have  had  the 
fewest  possible  real  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. In  moral  character,  they  rank,  as 
a  whole,  almost  lower  than  any  other 
people  upon  earth.  They  have  exhi- 
bited, throughout  the  contest,  a  natu- 
ral disposition  of  the  worst  description. 
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Tbej  faare  foujg^t  firom  penonti  in- 
tereit  and  animositj ;  but  nothing 
hu  been  wen  among  Ui«m  that  ooula 
be  iiiBtikflii  for  genuixie  patriotum. 
Tb&r  dag^ — their  militaiy  oom- 
maaden^ —  their  statesmen,  —  their 
Tttleis,  haTe  djaplayed  the  moat  reyolt- 
kg  iielfishneOT,  ^Isehood,  cupidity^ 
brnvdy^and  contempt  for  their  coun- 
trj.  Of  late,  they  have  been  almost  a 
oasion  of  pirates  ;  their  piracies  have 
been  carried  on  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
mTt^Te  in  the  fl;uilt  both  government 
and  people,  l^eir  repayment  for  all 
diat  the  British  people  and  British 
Goremment  hare  done  for  them,  has 
been — ^robbery  !  While  this  country 
vas  squandering  her  blood  and  trea^ 
lure^  and  tzampling  on  public  law  in 
fighting  theiT  battles,  they  were  al- 
iDfisty  as  a  people,  warring  against  her 
— plmidering  her  ships,  and  maltreat- 
ing her  seamen. 

We  have  shown,  that,  up  to  the  time, 
and  at  the  time,  when  the  treaty  was 
figned,  nothing  could  be  found  to  jus- 
tify the  interferen<£.  We  will  now 
gfamoe  at  the  treaty. 

The  three  great  powers— or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  three  great  na- 
tional pirates — bind  themselves  by  it 
to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  and  to  accompany  the  of- 
fawith  a  demand  for  an  immediate 
annistice  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks.  This  armistice  is  to  be  the 
indispensable  condition  to  the  opening 
of  any  negotiation. 

Now,  as  affectation  of  honour  may 
oocanonally  be  found  among  thieves, 
it  mi^t  have  been  expected  that  the 
three  powers  would,  in  their  piratical 
manifesto,  affect  to  place  the  beUige- 
rents  on  an  equality.  As  the  most 
nefarious  treaties  generally  abound 
the  most  with  professions  of  justice 
and  impartiality,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  this  treaty  would  be 
filled  with  bombast  in  favour  of  jus- 
tice and  impartiality,  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  three  pirates,  however, 
shamelessly  acknowledge  in  it,  that 
their  object  is  to  compel  one  of  the 
belligerents  to  submit  to  their  own 
temis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other. 
The  offer  and  demand  are  to  be  made 
to  Turkey ;  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  6ree^.  They  bind  themselves  to 
offer  their  mediation.  Amidst  honest 
and  honourable  nations,  the  term  me^ 
diation  means  an  endeavour  to  make 
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peaoe  between    two   belligerents,   on 
terms  equally  fair  to  both— on  teraif 
giving  no  ui^ust  advantage  to  either ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  tenn  has  a 
very  different  meaning  amidst  pira- 
tic^ and  lawless  nations.    By  their 
treaty,  the  mediation  of  the  three  great 
piratical  and  lawless  ones  is  this — 
they  place  before  Turkey  the  most 
insolent,  unjust,  iniurious,  revolting, 
and  degrading  conditions— <x>nditionB 
to  which  the  Greeks  have  not  the 
smallest  claim — and,  on  the  score  of 
mediation,  they  allow  her  no  alterna- 
tive.     The  Greeks  are  vanquished; 
they  have  nothing  before  them  but 
almost  immediaie  unconditional  sulv 
mission,  and,  when  they  are  in  such 
circumstances,  the  three  powers  do* 
mand  from  Turkey,  that  she  shall  re- 
sign all  sovereign^  over  them,  with 
this  exception — she  shall  receive  an 
annual  fixed  tribute  from  them,  and 
have  some  undefined  veto  in  the  choice 
of  their  authorities;    they  demand, 
moreover,  that  all  Turks  shall  be  per- 
petually banished  from  Qreece,  and 
that  the  Greeks  shall  take  possession  of 
their  property,  on  giving  an  indemnity. 
A  treaty  like  this — a  treaty  distin- 
guished as  much  by  absurdity  as  by 
depravity — could    never   have    been 
drawn  in  any  civiUsed  and  educated 
country  ;  it  is  evidently  the  composi- 
tion of  some  of  the  Russian  barba- 
rians. We  will  not  disgrace  any  mem- 
ber of  even  the  present  imbecile  mi- 
nistry, by  charging  him  with  writing 
a  sentence  of  it.     It  was,  doubtlessly, 
sent  hither  by  the  Northern  Autocrat, 
with  the  gracious  message — Sign  it, 
or  my  armies  shall  march  to  Constan- 
tinople !     And  Lord  Dudley  and  his 
colleagues  obeyed   in  terror,  without 
reading  it.     Its  conditions  are  more 
injurious  and  degrading   to  Turkey 
tluin  a  demand  for  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  would  have  been. 
It  makes  her  responsible  to  other  na- 
tions for  the  actions  of  Greece,  while 
it  takes   from   her  all   control   over 
these  actions ;   it  makes  her  answer- 
able for  all  the  Greek  government  may 
do,  while  it  deprives  her  of  all  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  it  gives  her  a  vague  negative 
in  the  nomination  of  the  Greek  autho- 
rities, while  it  prohibits  her  from  in- 
terfering   in    the    administration    of 
Greek  i^irs.    The  tribute  and  veto 
are  worthless,  when  weighed  against 
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the  contiiigencies  inseparable  from 
them ;  and  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  Turkey  to  grant  the  Greeks 
absolute  independence,  than  to  accept 
tiiem. 

We  will  here  ask,— why  do  the 
three  powers  give  to  Turkey  a  share 
like  this  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Greek  authorities  ?  What  benefit  can 
she  draw  from  it  ?  If  she  have  the 
smallest  right  to  it,  she  must,  of  ne* 
oessity,  have  an  equal  right  to  share 
in  the  general  government  of  Greece. 
It  is,  we  think,  the  most  preposterous 
provision  that  folly  ever  blundered 
upon.  To  her  it  is  utterly  worthless, 
and  it  must  be  a  source  of  perpetual 
animosity  and  strife  between  her  and 
Greece. 

The  people  whom  the  piratical 
powers  thus  render  independent,  do 
not  possess  anything  worthy  of  being 
called  a  government.  They  are  divi- 
ded into  conflicting,  unprincipled  fac- 
tions, and  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
lawless.  It  is  almost  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, that  the  elements  for  forming  a 
reasonably  efficient  government,  do 
not  exist  among  them.  To  what  an 
extent  they  have  carried  piracy,  is 
sufficiently  known  ;  and  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  solemnly  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  that  their  government  is 
unable  to  prevent  their  piracies.  If 
Turkey  submit  to  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  how  is  her  tribute  to  be 
paid  ?  How  is  the  exercise  of  her  veto 
to  be  eoforced  ?  How  are  the  Greek 
pirates  to  be  suppressed  1  Who  is  to 
establish  a  government  in  Greece? 
How  is  Turkey  to  act,  and  how  is  she 
to  be  treated,  if  her  Greek  tributaries, 
and  feudal  vassals,  "attack,  or  are  at> 
tacked  by,  other  nations?  Nothing 
exists  in  Greece  which  can  be  relied 
on  for  paying  the  tribute,  allowing  the 
exercise  of  the  veto,  respecting  the 
rights  of  other  states,  and  dischargiDg 
the  obligations  which  the  treaty  would 
impose  on  her. 

That  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
are  to  Turkey  what  we  have  stated — 
that  they  are  of  the  most  insulting, 
injurious,  and  degrading  character, — 
that  they  are  such  as  she  should  re- 
ject with  scorn,  if  she  have  any  alter- 
native to  compulsory  acceptance—will 
be  confessed  by  all  men,  save  him 
whose  grovelling  soul  never  felt  the 
hdy  ^ow  of  British  pride  and  inde- 
pendence. These  conditions  are  placed 
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before  her,  with  a  demand  for  an 
mediate  armistice.  The  three  lawlesa 
nations  command  her,  at  the  moment 
when  she  has  subdued  the  Greeks, 
to  cease*,  hostilities,^  and  to  abandon 
Greece,  with  the  absurd  reservation 
we  have  named  ;  and  they  threaten  to 
acknowledge  Greece  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  if  she  refuse.  This  tfaej 
call  an  offer  of  mediation  I 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
even  an  "offer"  of  this  kind  would 
be  made  according  to  the  regular  forms 
of  diplomacy ;  but  no,  it  was  nraoed 
with  the  company  of  a  huge  neet  of 
British,  Frencn,^and  Russian  ships^'of 
war.  Why  was  this  fleet  sent?  The 
treaty  represents  that  Turkey  had  a 
right  of  refusal ;  and  it  binds  the  three 
powers  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
war,  in  case  of  her  refusal.  Why 
then  was  this  fleet  sent?  It  could 
only  have  been  senffor  offensive  pur- 
poses— ^for  purposes  flatly  at  variance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

This  fleet,  on  it§ arrival,  is  put  under 
the  command  of  a  British  admiral.^The 
treaty  says,  the  "  offer  of  mediation  ^  waa 
to  be  made  to  the  Porte ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  Turkish^  generals  and 
admirals  had  no  independent  charac- 
ter, and  could  not  disobey  the  Porte  ; 
it  might  therefore  have  been  expected 
that  "  the  offer  of  mediation"  would 
be  left  solely  to  the  care  of  the  regular 
ambassadors  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. The  lawless  powers  and  their 
agents  were,  however,  determined 
that  their  atrocious  proceedings  should 
not  display  one  redeeming  speck  of 
honoiu*  and  fair  dealing.  The  British 
Admiral — ^we  regret  from  our  souls 
that  we  are  compelled  to  cull  him  one 
— discovers  that  it  will  utterly  dis- 
grace his  own  great  talents  to  content 
himself  with  acting  as  a  mere  admiral ; 
he  blazes  out  into  an  ambassador — ^a 
sovereign,  holding  despotic  authority 
over  the  subjects  of  Turkey.  He  takes 
into  his  hands  the  "  offer  of  media- 
tion ;"  deems  the  opinion  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  a  thing  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  commands  the  Turkish  com- 
manders to  receive  orders  from  him  ; 
and  then  destroys  the  Turkish^fleet. 

We  need  add  but  little  to  what  has 
been  said  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  for 
the  country  has  already  pronounced 
its  verdict.  The  verdict  is — the  three 
piratical  powers,  in  this  battle,  were 
guilty  of  a  most  outrageous  violation 
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of  pi^Uie  Uwy  aiwl  it  hM  imprinted  %n 
indeliUe  stain  on  British  honour.  We 
vO],  however,  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
drmmstanoes  connected  with  it 

The  Admiral  giree  a  ''  protocol  of 
a  eenferenee**  which  he  and  his  bro- 
ther Admirals  held — ^in  these  jack-of- 
ftil-tndes  times,  ewea  Admirals  must 
hsre  their  pcotoeols — in  which  the 
AdmiraLi  aaj,  they  "  met  before  N^ 
Tuino  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
the  means  of  effecting  the  object  spe- 
cified in  the  eaid  treaty  (the  treaty 
of  the  three  powers),  tIz.  an  armistice, 
ii  f^eto^  between  the  Turiis  and 
Oneks."  Now,  according  to  the 
tnucj,  the  ambassadors  of  the  three 
powefs  were  to  demand  an  armistice 
of  the  Tuildsh  Government,  and  this 
Govemnient  was  to  hare  the  riffht  of 
Rfiiaal ;  no  compulsion  was  to  be  re- 
MTted  ta  What  right  then  had  the 
iBtemeddling  Admirals  to  take  any 
steps  for  **  effecting''  •  an  armistice  ? 
The  protocol  says  that  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
after  consenting  to  a  "  provisional 
cs^wQsion  of  hostilities,"  violated  his 
engagement,  **  by  causing  his  fleet  to 
come  out  with  a  view  to  its  proceed- 
ing to  another  point  of  the  Morea." 
Hu  doing  this  was,  it  seems,  an  act  of 
hostility !  Kow  the  term  ^* promnonaT^ 
evidently  proves^  what,  m  truth,  no 
man  can  doubt^  that  Ibrahim's  engage^ 
meat  was  a  conditional  one;  every 
one  must  be  sure  that  the  agreement 
imposed  obligations  on  the  Admirals  as 
web  as  on  himself ;  and  every  one  will 
admit  that  theur  violation  of  their  en- 
gigements  released  himfrom  his.  Why, 
thai,  have  not  the  terms  of  this  armi- 
ttioe  or  agreement  been  published  ? 
It  may  be  r^arded  as  certain,  that  the 
Admirals  would  stipulate  to  him  that 
the  Gvreeks  should  likewise  suspend 
hostilities.  Did  the  Qreeks  do  so  ) 
No.  Ihey  have  never  yet  suspended 
hostilities.  While  the  Admirals  acted 
thus  to  the  Turks,  they  suffered  the 
Qreeks  to  continue  the  war  without 
molestation.  If  ever  the  truth  ap- 
pear,  we  suspect  it  will  be  found  that 
It  was  not  the  "  boasted  Ottoman,"  but 
the  three  blustering  Admirals,  whose 
word  of  honour  was  basely  sacrificed. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Ib- 
lahim  would  hold  himself  to  be  bound 
from  hostilities,  while  the  Greeks  were 
tdftnd  to  continue  them.  Such  an 
^^amiistice"  was  in  exact  keeping 
with  the  whole  conduct  of  the  law- 
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leas  piratical  powers,  but  it  was  not 
one  calculated  to  bind  even  a  Turk. 
His  refusal  gave  mighfy  offence  to  the 
Admirals ;  and  they  resolved  to  ^  take 
a  position  with  the  M^uadrons  in  N»- 
varino."  This  position  was  taken 
with  hostile  intentions,  and  the  tak- 
ing it  was  an  act  of  hostility.  The 
Turkish  fleet  would  only  have  acted 
on  the  defensive,  had  it  fired  on  the 
allied  one,  to  prevent  its  being  taken« 

The  British  Admiral,  in  his  dispatch, 
says,  he  gave  orders  that^  in  taking 
the  position,  "  no  guns  should  be 
fired,  unless  guns  were  first  fiied  by 
the  Turks."  He  says  further,  that  the 
battle  began,  because  a  boat,  sent  £rom 
the  Dartmouth  to  one  of  the  Turldsh 
fire-ships,  was  fired  on  by  the  latter  with 
musketry.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
boat  bore  a  flag  of  truce ;  neither  does 
he  state  why  it  was  sent  to  the  Turk- 
ish vessel.  His  silence  on  this  im- 
portant point  is  alike  suspicious  and 
reprehensible.  The  Morning  Post 
gives  the  following  explanation  on  this 
^int,  as  finom  authority :  '^  The  Dart> 
mouth  chose  to  place  herself  about 
thirty  y^s  from  the  Turkish  fire- 
brig.  The  pinnace  of  the  Dartmovtk 
wae  manned^  with  orders  to  take  poa- 
seseion  of  the  Jire-hrig,  The  first 
lieutenant,  Mr  Smith,  with  two  mid- 
shipmen, (Harrison  and  B.  Smith,) 
and  fourteen  picked  men,  went  in  her ; 
when  in  the  act  of  boarding  the  Turk- 
ish brig,  the  first  lieutenant  and  Mr 
Harrison  were  wounded,  and  midship- 
man B.  Smith  killed,  by  being  blown 
up  ;  two  of  the  men  were  also  killed. 
The  Turks,  after  a  short  fight,  fired 
their  brig,  and  jumped  into  a  boat 
alongside.  Lieut.  G.  W.  H.  Fitzroy^ 
and  eight  men,  were  then  sent  in  the 
Dartmouth's  cutter  to  tow  the  brig 
clear  of  the  Dartmouth  ;  he  attacked 
the  Turkish  boat,  in  which  there  were 
about  18  men ;  he  was  shot  d^d  by 
the  Turks  in  the  boat^  and  brought 
alongside  the  frigate.  The  fire-brig 
was  then  towed  clear  of  the  Dart- 
mouth, and  afterwards  went  down, 
when  within  30  or  40  yards  of  the 
Turkish  frigate,  in  the  attempt  to  tow 
her  on  the  Turkish  friaate.^ 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  Ad-- 
mind  is  wholly  silent  touching  the 
sending  of  the  pinnace.  The  boat  he 
alludes  to  is  the  cutter  sent  under 
Lieutenant  Fitzroy ! 

The  Morning  Post,  we  say,  states 
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that  it  givefl  these  particulars  from 
authority.  We  ask  our  readers  to 
compare  them  with  the  Admiral's  dis- 
patch, and  more  especially  with  his 
assertion,  that  he  ordered  no  gun  to 
be  fired,  &c. 

The  Morning  Post,  on  the  same  au- 
thority, says  further — '^  Was  the  ac- 
tion at  Navarino  the  first  open  act  of 
hostility  conmiitted  by  the  British 
fleet  against  the  Turkish  ships  1  Do 
the  Ministers  not  know,  that,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  the  signal  was  made  by 
the  Dartmouth — *  The  fleet  are  much 
scattered,  and  some  may  be  cut  offV 
Do  they  not  know,  that,  in  conse- 
quence, a  firing  commenced  about  four 
adocJk  in  the  afternoon  from  the  Bri- 
tish s^iuidron,  which  ioas  kept  up  for 
nearly  two  hoursy  without  the  Turks 
returning  a  shot  /" 

^  Do  tney  not  know,  that  about  ten 
of  the  Turkish  brigs  were  cut  oflT — 
that  the  next  morning  the  Asia,  the 
Talbot,  and  the  Dartmouth,  boarded 
Turkish  brigs,  which  they  found  foU 
of  proTisions,  for  the  relief  of  th<» 
Turks  at  Patras  1" 

"  Do  they  not  know,  that  their  ves- 
sels were  towed  as  far  as  Zante  V 

^  Do  thev  not  know,  that  at  this 
very  time  Lord  Cochrane  toas  at  sea, 
and  had  captured  five  of  these 
Turkish  vessels  ?" 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
truth  of  all  this  will,  in  due  time  and 
place,  be  properly  established.  These 
proceedings  have  been  resorted  to  un- 
der the  mask  of  offering  mediation, 
and  demanding  an  annistice  ;  they 
have  been  resorted  to  under  a  treaty 
which  pretends  to  bind  the  contract- 
ing parties  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 
We  need  not  dilate  on  their  atrocity, 
neither  need  we  show  what  hideous 
pollution  they  have  cast  on  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  the  umform  of  the  British 
navy,  and  British  honour. 

Russia  has  an  intelligible  motive. 
She  is  pursuing  this  career  of  crime 
and  in&my  for  the  sake  of  territory 
and  power.  France  is  not  without 
such  a  motive.  She  is  aiding  to  crush 
the  British  empire  in  India  ;  and  she 
has  doubtlessly  an  understanding  with 
Russia  that  she  shall  have  her  full 
share  of  Turkish  territory.  But  Bri- 
tain is  doing  it  only  for  her  own  de- 
struction.   She  is  aiding  to  rob  and 


destroy  an  old,  &ithful,  and  valuable 
friend,  without  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion, and  with  the  certainty  that  it 
must  bring  upon  her  gigantic  inju- 
ries of  every  description. 

If  this  abominable  treaty  had  not 
been  concluded,    peace    would    have 
been  established  before  this  time  be- 
tween Greece  and  ffurkey ;  and    the 
peace  of  Europe  would  have  been  pre- 
served.   This  treaty  is  not  only  per- 
petuating the  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  it  is  involving  Europe  in 
general  war.     At  the  moment  when 
we  write,  Turkey  refuses  the  "  offer 
of  mediation  ;"  her  fleet  has  been  de^ 
stroyed  without  the  least  provocation  ; 
and  for  this  the  lawless  powers  are  all 
to  make  war  on  her.    This  sequel  to 
their  guilt  is  worthy  the  commence- 
ment.     Such  a  war  must,  however, 
be  entered  into  by  other  parties.     If 
Austria  expect  to  preserve  her  Italian 
possessions    and  her    existence,    she 
must  be  neither  a  neutral,  nor  the 
ally  of  the  piratical  powers.      This 
country,  with  a  sinking  revenue,  with 
taxes  which  her  destructive  policy  has 
rendered  almost  insupportable,  with 
nearly  all  her  great  interests  in  a  state 
of  decline  and  suffering,  must  plunge 
into  war  to  fight  against  herself,  and 
conquer  her  own  ruin.     In  such  war 
she  must  receive  no  protection  from 
public  law.      Public    law   exists  no 
longer  ;  she  has  assisted  in  its  solemn 
annihilation.     She  must  be  attacked 
on  all  points,  by  all  the  means  that 
lawless  power  and  rapacity  can  em- 
ploy. 

There  are  yet  men  in  Parliament 
who  value  their  country's  honour  as 
their  own ;  and  who  feel  that  they 
are  disgraced  and  degraded  in  her  dis« 
grace  and  degradation.  Such  men,  in 
the  approaching  session,  will  pm'ge 
themselves  from  the  stain  which  these 
atrocious  proceedings  have  cast  on 
them  and  their  countrymen.  They 
will  re-echo  the  nation's  voice,  and 
protest  in  the  nation's  name  against 
all  participation  in  the  iniquity.  They 
will  call  for  inquiry,  and,  we  trust, 

Eunishment.  Farther  than  this,  we 
ope  they  will  do  their  utmost  to 
take  the  charge  of  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  their  country  from  the  haDd,s 
of  Ministers  who  have  done  so  much 
t>wards  blasting  the  one,  and  mining 
the  other. 
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-"  ^Vhy.  tW»  wiwi  known  before— 

Not  to  them  nlL** 

OoriolanHt. 


Lr  the  treatment  of  things  trite 
there  is  a  peculmr  difficultj.  The  de- 
dine  of  tlie  British  Dnuna  has  been 
10  evident — so  notorious  and  palpable 
— lo  any  one  who  has  lore  enough  to 
ooinpaze  the  healthy  productions  of 
oar  ancestors  with  the  rickettj  off- 
spting  of  modem  times — that  one  feels 
iadioed  to  apply  for  a  solution  to  phy- 
dol  causes  alone,  leaving  out  monl 
eidisiderations  as  too  evanescent  to  ac- 
e»uiLt  for  effects  so  glaringl  v  obtrusive. 
Me^wmene,  in  short,  is  m  the  last 
stage  of  a  consuiiiption,  with  strong 
hectic  symptoms;  and  Thalja^in  a 
tabes,  indimng  to  the  dropsical.  This 
i»  the  beet  account  that  can  be  given 
of  the  matter  ;  and  if  Doctor  Paris  or 
Mr  Abemethy  is  of  a  different  opi- 
vkmy  let  him  publish  his  bulletin  ac- 
oonhsgly.  In  the  history  of  the  com- 
plaint there  is  nothing  new.  The 
prognosis  is  easy  enough.  The  sisters 
aere  respectable  and  amiable  spinsters 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Tney  un- 
ittdoly  for  themselves  got  into  habits 
uf  &miliarity  with  that  insiuuatiug 
•kbauchee,  dharles  the  Second.  From 
bun  they  learned  to  tal(e  more  stimu- 
lus t]^  is  proper  for  well-educated 
Touag  kMiics.  They  talked  French, 
Kef^lUe  hours,  and  company  none  of 
the  most  reputable.  &ich  conduct 
cculd  only  have  one  end.  Loss  of 
character  kept  pace  with  increase  of 
ityle,  imdl,  in  a  series  of  years,  both 
pit  into  that  equivocal  situation,  to 
vhich  less  delicate  minds  might  per- 
chance be  inclined  to  apply  a  term  too 
ctjane  for  tb^  pages  of  this  Magazine. 
Hl-gQt  affluence  is  never  permanent. 
Oveipt)wn  inx^omes  were  followed  by 
overgiown  establishmeots,  and  over- 
grown establishmeniU  by  all  manner 
of  luxury.  The  consequences  were 
soon  evident.  Great  houses  and  mul- 
ttuule  of  servants  brought  many  guests 
and  many  tastes.  Everything  was  gra- 
dually turned  topsy-tur\'y.  The  old 
(ikin  household  economy  was  ex- 
changed for  high  French  dishes,  drams, 
and  cjctravagauce.  A  bloated  body 
lo^bccamfi  the  sure  argument  of  a 
d^raT«il  aj^etite.  Falsp  appetite  ,is 
h4  the  fbzeruniier  of  dyspepsia^    A^ 
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the  stomach  waxed  weak,  the  pepper- 
ing grew  stronger.  At  last  the  patients 
could  digest  nothing,  and  retam  little. 
It  was  in  vain,  like  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia Lo  hi»  dropsy,  to  set  disease  at  da> 
fiance,  and  eat  "  hot  eel-pies." — ^'^  E'en 
dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  suc- 
ceed." Hydrothorax  and  pjithisis  su- 
pervened, and  the  sisters  are  now 
gasping  under  the  triple  evils  of  ill 
taste,  ill  cooks,  and  too  much  money. 
As  for  their  applications  to  the  quacas 
to  tap  or  Ueea  tkem,  it  would  be  merely 
puttmg  them  to  useless  pain.  The 
water  would  soon  accumulate  again, 
putting  aside  the  risk  of  mortification 
or  hemiphlegia  ;  and  this  is  the  medi- 
cal account  of  the  matter.  Under  a 
critical  system,  the  three  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  English  Drama  range 
under  three  heads,— 111  Taste,  III  Orir 
ticism,  and  Monopoly — 111  tajsu  as  to 
the  drawing  of  character,  lU  criticism 
as  to  style,  and  Monopdy  as  to  repre- 
sentation. 

Most  men  are,  some  time  or  otheTi 
induced  to  read  occasional  sermons, 
or  moral  discourses,  or  philosophical 
dissertations^  or  treatises  on  ethics,  cjr 
something  m  some  shape  or  other, 
pretending  to  treat  of  the  hmna^ 
mind  or  character.  Now,  be  the 
books  good  or  bad,  everybody  wi^ 
recollect  that  the^  all  agree  in  one 
point,  and  that  is  in  a  general  bewail- 
ment  of  the  '^  inconsistency'''  (as  th^ 
call  it)  of  human  nature.  They  coni- 
plain  that  there  is  always  something 
(call  it  infirmity,  or  what  you  will) 
which  contrives  to  set  a  man's  doings 
by  the  ears  with  each  other,  and  seeips 
to  take  a  delight  in  making  him  go  to 
buffets  with  himself,  and  contradict 
himself  to  his  own  face.  This  is  all 
very  well,  aud  very  true— and  as  the 
drama  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of 
human  nature,  one  of  course  looks  to 
find  the  same  thing  there,  better  pr 
worse  pourtrayed,  as  may  happen. 
Hearing,  as  one  doesi  such  a  loud 
talk  from  all  ^^lnner  of  theatrical 
people — authors,  players,  critic?,  ma- 
nagers, scene-painters,  and  candle- 
spuffisrs,  about '' holding  a  roirrpr  up 
to  nature,"  .and  "  veluti  in  speculujp, ' 
E 
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and  suchlike  phrases,  one  naturaUy 
loaks  to  see,  al  the  rery  worst,  a  bad 
hnitation  of  this  self^amo  inconsis- 
tency, which  the  moralists  have  been 
making  such  a  fuss  about.  Not  see- 
ing this,  one  naturally,  as  the  next 
step,  inquires  about  it — the  which  in- 
quiry lets  us  into  a  bit  of  a  secret,  viz. 
4Jiat  stage  character  fs  one  thing,  and 
human  chamcteratiother — ^afact  which, 
it'  a  man  happens  to  be  of  a  considerate 
disposition,  has  an  effect  upon  him 
pretty  much  like  that  produced  by 
suddenly  running  his  nose,  in  the 
dark,  against  a  post — ^a  sort  of  dirup- 
lion  of  his  preconceived  ideas,  a  sud- 
den break  of  the  strata,  which,  whether 
,  he  be  metaphysician  or  geologist,  is 
not  a  little  embarrassing.  In  such 
.  an  unexpected  strait  what  can  a  man 
do,  but  even  take  to  his  books,  and 
try  "  the  faculties"  again  ?  Accord- 
ingly, he  reads,  from  Longinus  down- 
wards, all  manner  of  critical  disserta- 
ifcions,  the  jet  of  which  is  to  take  him 
by  both  elbows,  and,  pinning  them 
dose  down  to  his  sides,  make  him 
^  wheel,  at  once,  to  the  right-about,  so 
that  the  '^Nasum  aduncum,"  which 
just  before  looked  due  west,  turns  di- 
rectly the  other  way, — plain  east, — 
point-blank  to  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  compass. 

Instead  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
human  character,  he  now  hears  of  no- 
thing but  its  consistency.  He  is  told 
of  this  and  that  (at  every  turn),  out- 
raging that  or  the  other — of  keeping — 
of  propriety.  In  plain  terms,  he  learns, 
that  though  Elwes  the  miser,  in  real 
life,  used  now  and  then  to  do  generous 
things  ; — though  even  Garrick  him- 
self was,  at  times,  liberal,  until  he  got 
frightened  by  the  ghost  of  a  farthing, 
wMch  met  him  at  the  door  of  a  snuff- 
chop, — nevertheless,  your  stage  miser 
is  to  think  of  nothing  but  his  money. 
Were  he  to  show  a  tittle  of  generosity, 
be  the  occasion  what  it  might,  the 
critics  would  at  once  arraign  him  oi 
inconsistency.  They  would  tell  the 
author  he  absolutely  knew  nothing  of 
what  they,  in  their  jargon,  call  **  pre- 
servation of  character."  No,  forsooth  ! 
it  would  not  be  "in  keeping."  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  "colouring, 
of  costume,  of  probability." — P&ha! 
In  Like  manner,  though,  in  reality, 
your  Cromwells  were  kind-hearted 
men  to  their  relations  and  familiars  ; 
..  and  your  Napoleons  beloved  by  their 
-Mrvants,  militaiy  and  eiyil,  yet  all 
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this  is  to  go  for  nothing  in  a  theatre. 
Your  stage  heroes  and  tyrants  are  to 
be  heroes  and  tyrants  oui^^id-out ;  to 
the  world,  as  well  as  their  valets-de- 
chambre,  talking  nothing  but  *''  fire, 
smoke,  and  bounce" — flapping  blood — 
drinking    gin    and    gunpowder ; — ^in 
short,  perfect  crystallizations  of  hard- 
heartedness.   After  the  same  rule,  your 
stage  lovers  are  to  do  nothing  but  sigh, 
to  have  nothing  in  their  mouths  but 
"  Ah,  me  f  nothing  on  their  stomacbs 
but  wind,  nothing  in  their  pockets  but 
billets-doux.    Your  stage  mothers  are, 
evermore,  to  have  an  infant  in  one 
hand,  and  a  white  pocket-handker- 
chief in  the  other.     Your  stage  ruf- 
fians are  to  be  ready,  at  a  minute's 
notice,  to  stab,  rob,  and  ravish  man, 
woman,  and  child,  without  provoca- 
tion or  remorse.     Your  stage  fops  are 
to  be,  ad  infinitum',  silly  in  stays,  pup- 
pyish  in  pantaloons,  and  blackguard 
in  buckskins  ;  and  your  stage  jockeys, 
all  the  three  at  once,  in  a  swell  hat, 
Belcher    handkerchief,   white    upper 
toggery — boots,  spurs,  and  a  switch. 
This  is  poor  work.     Whoever  has 
had    observation    enough    to    mark 
human  nature,  even  in  her  common- 
est phases,  must  know,  that  even  to 
the  most  purblind  metaphysics,  this 
sort  of  "consistency"  is  mere  stuff. 
The  fact  is,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
humanity  is  the  reverse  of  oonaistencjy 
in   the  common   acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  now  and  then  so  in  any 
sense  of  it.     There  are  few  general 
rules  which  are  true  of  human  con- 
duct ;  so  few,  that,  on  reflection,  one 
is  astonished  there  should  not  be  more. 
The  best  explanation,  indeed  the  only 
one,  is  to  account  for  actions  by  argu- 
ing from  passions,  opposite  in  their 
nature,  but  co-existing  in  the  same 
individual.    Of  these,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  has  the  mastery  ; 
for,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  "ruling 
passion,"  that,  whatever  Lord  Boling- 
broke  might  think  of  it,  is  mere  non- 
sense.   It  is  contradicted  by  all  eiqpe- 
rience.  If  men's  doings  were  regulated 
by  one  wire,  we  should  have  much 
less  trouble  than  we  have.    The  truth 
•of  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  predominant  passion  in.  this 
sense.     The  strongest  passions  of  men 
are  perpetually  opposed,  neutralized, 
and  turned  aside  by  others. 

He  who  feels  himself  entangled  in 
the  meshesef  some  besetting  ain,  .^feiy 
now  and  then^  like  a  blue-bottlei  in  *. 
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Rider's  wobv  makes  &  desperate  at- 
tempt to  flounder  oat  <d  it.    He  who 
is,  as  be  tbinks,  most  final  j  seated  on 
a  virtae^  is«  generally,  when  he  least 
thinks  of  it,  cheated  in  his  most  praise- 
worthy attempts  (holding  by  mane  and 
crupper),  not  to  be  kicked  oft'  upon 
oceision.     Well  for  hhn  if  be  has  pa- 
tent stirrups.     Thus,  do  we  not,  every 
dsy,  see  shabby  fellows  of  all  desciip- 
tiofui,  attempting,  by  some  conTulsive 
dSbit  of  ostentatious  expense,  to  re- 
deem themselves  from  tne  conscious 
stigma  ?    Devoted  lovers,  every  warm 
<^^y«  going  near  to  turn  out  ^^  per- 
jured men"  and  "  treacherous  wretch- 
es?*" Daeliists,  getting  nervous,  after 
supping   upon  lobsters,  and   coming 
off  *^  ieoond  best,"  with  an  "^  txplanor 
tUny^  on  a  frosty  morning  1    Resnect- 
able  matrons  of  forty-thiee,  who  have 
had  four  children,  running  away  with 
whey-faced  ensigns  of  nineteen,  turn- 
ed up  wiUi  green  7    Old  bachelors  of 
•eventy-eight  marrying  girls  in  their 
teens ;  and,  equipped  in  Wellington 
pantaloons  and  stays,  giving  their  con- 
grstnlators  wine  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing?     "Saints"  getting  into  troMe 
with  their  housekeepers,  or  indecor- 
ooaly  tipsy  at  vestiy  meetings ;  and 
high-bred    young    ladies,    who    play 
upon  the  hup  and  talk  Italian,  stieak- 
n^  off  to  country  churches  with  small 
trsdesmen,  who  cannot  talk  at  all,  ex- 
cept behind  the  counter,  or  play  upon 
anything  but  their  customers  ?    Now 
these,  G^  wot,  are  all  inconsistencies, 
bnt  ail  strictly  natural ;  inasmuch  as 
th^  chance,  upon  an  average,  to  hap- 
pen about  every  other  day  through 
the  week. 

It  is  this  opposite  play  of  the  pas- 
nons — this  crossing  of  the  currents  of 
mind — ^which  constitutes  the  chann 
of  Shakspeare^s  characters,  and  of  the 
fucceufm  characters  of  other  drama- 
tists. *  Hamlet  is,  probably,  the  fine.st 
dramatic  character  that  ever  was 
drawn.  But  he  is  so,  not  because  ho 
is  hi^ly  consistent,  but  because  he  is 
amazingly  inconsistent.  We  dispute 
and  argue,  pro  and  con,  about  him,  as 
we  do  about  living  friends,  whose  ac- 
tions do  not  happen  exactly  to  accord 
with  our  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Now,  if  he  was  one  of  the  French  "  con- 
astcncies" — ^if  he  was  set  in  motion,  leg 
and  arm,  like  a  child^s  Jack-oMong- 
legs,  by  pulling  a-Ftrinp:,  thcro  would 
lie  no  occasion  for  this.  Some  larg^ear- 
ed  critic  will  interpose  here,  and,  with 


a  knowing  ^smiric  and  wink  of  an  eye, 
because  £d  thinks  he  has  caught  one 
—remark,  ^if  inconsisteneyhe  what 
you  want,  it  is  easier  to  draw  an  in« 
consistent  than  a  consistent  character ; 
it  is  only  to  jumble  up  all  sorts  of  he- 
terogeneous passions  and  actions — — " 
Gently,  gently,  good  friend.     We  were 
just  going  to  observe  that  thi>3  doe* 
trine  of  inconsistency  is  the  dmmatic 
*^  pons  asinorum,"  over  which,  as  yOu 
are  sure  to  plump,  you  had  better  stay 
where  you  are  for  a  little, — we  we*e 
upon  the  point  of  saying,  that  incon- 
sistency Ttierelif,    good  critic,   in   the 
naked  sense  ot^  the  word,  will  not  do. 
It  must  be  a  natural  and  consistent 
inconsistency;  that  is  to  say — (Now, 
mark,  long  ears) — tlie  actiofis  incon- 
sistent with  cfich  other  must  be  such  as 
we  have  seen  to  occur  in  n/rture  in  the 
order  in  which  thet/  ^and  ;  and  which 
may  he  accounted  for  hff  reference  to 
sortie  knoion  and  c^istonv^rtf  tempefor 
ment.  And  this  is  the  case  with  Ham- 
let.  His  aberrations  are  precisely  those 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  observe 
in  nervous,  morbidly   sensitive,   and 
melancholy  characters.     His  hatred  of 
his  uncle  and  disgust  for  his  mother ; 
his  extreme  curiosity  respecting  the 
supernatural  appearance  of  his  fathor ; 
hid  deteimined  purposes  of  revenge ; 
hi^  speedy  falterings  and  doubts  ;  his 
loathing  of  the  world  and  distrust  of 
all  around  him  ;  his  love  for  Ophelia  ; 
his  suspicions  and  conacptnit    harsh 
treatment ;  his  eaJtif  assumption  of  in- 
sanity, as  Ixjing  constitutionally   in- 
clined to  that  disea-^e  ;  his  moody  tri- 
llings with  Polonius,  the  Players,  Os* 
rick,  and  the  Grave-diggers  ;  his  wild- 
ne^  at  Ophelia's  funeral ;  and,  lastly, 
his  resolute  and  cool  activity  when 
mortally  wounded,  make  up  a  com- 
pound  of  character,  natural  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  depending  upon 
intricacies   of  temperament,    passion, 
and    situation,    such    as    Shakspeare 
'  only   could    have  conceived,   and  of 
which  the  world  will  probably  never 
see  the  equal  in  ideal  representation. 
Other  plays  may  be   more  poetical ; 
others  more  terrible  ;  others  more  pa- 
thetic ;  but,  for  the  exhibition  of  hn^ 
m<in  wz/^^r^fjthisunrivallod  ertbrt  must 
continue  to  be  the  admlnition  of  learned 
and  unlearned  as  long  as  the  English 
language  shall  exist.     The  play  is  al- 
most a  .nonohi/u^.    The  other  ch?4rac- 
ters  arc  barely  foils  to  H.imlet.     He 
apper^rs  in  nearly  every  scene,  ahd  vet 
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at  every  apt^earanoe  it  is  under  lome 
new  pluMe,  some  change,  some  turn 
of  the  varying  currentB  which  ruffle 
the  surface  of  hia  mind,  some  mo- 
mentary shadowing  of  feeling  or  cir- 
cumstance which  we  have  not  seen 
before.  Upon  the  same  principle  is  to 
be  calculated  the  value  of  the  charac- 
ters of  Lear,  Falstaff,  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, Macbeth,  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Jacques,  and  (to  leave  our  great  dra- 
matist) of  Leon,  Carataeh,  Friscobal- 
<lo,  Lady  Brute,  Lord  Ogleby,  Mrs 
Cole,  Sir  Luke  Limp,  Sir  Peter  Teasle, 
Charles  Surface,  Tyke,  and  a  host  of 
fathers,  which  to  mention  were  end- 
less. All  these  are  ^' inconsistent," 
some  of  them  enough  to  puzzle  a  col- 
lege. But  then  they  are  Tuiturally  so ; 
and  that  is  the  key  of  the  matter.  So 
much  for  character. 

1  £v6r  since  about  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  there  has 
been  a  dreadful  outcry  against  "^  French 
Jprinciples,"  and  perhaps  they  may  be 
bad  enough  ;  but  ^  French  criticism" 
has  done  us  ten  times  the  harm.  To 
be  sure,  it  has  had  more  time,  having 
infested  us  for  these  hundred  and  sixty 
years  —  and  in  that  himdred  and 
sixty  it  has  played  the  mischief  with 
the  play-houses.  It  has  gone  near  to 
transform  our  tragedies  into  pompous 
dull  poems,  and  our  comedies  into 
acted  charedes,  or  witty  essavs,  in 
question  and  answer.  In  these  doings, 
it  has  proceeded  upon  the  wise  or  rar- 
ther  Boae  principle,  vulgarly  called 
**buttexinga  goose  ;"  prosifying  where 
theie  was  prose  enough  before,  and 
poetising  what  was  poetical  enough 
«bn»idy.  In  tragedy,  the  mischief  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  single  word,  "  dig- 
■nity  ;^*  in  comedy,  by  another,  "  wit,*' 
small  pills,  considering  of  what  a  strong 
dose  of  nonsense  they  were  the  ve- 
hicle. 

If  we  define  the  Drama,  it  must  be 
a  sort  of  poetry,  which  represents  the 
serious  or  the  lighter  passages  of  hu- 
man life,  by  exhibiting  the  conversa- 
tions and  actions  of  supposed  agents. 
To  be  Poetrif,  it  must  of  course  be 
poetical,  more  or  less  ;  and  to  be  Dro- 
inatic,  that  is  to  say,  lile  life,  it  must, 
equally,  of  course,  he  familiar  more  or 
less ;  for  human  actions  and  sayings 
arc,  more  or  less,  familiar  things.  This 
seems  so  palpable  and  self-evident, 
thaii  one  wonders  how  it  could  pver 
be  missed,  and  what  is  still  more  ex- 


traordinary, the  practical  pari  or  wa  j 
to  bring  the  desiired  effect  about  secsziA 
equally  plain.  If  a  thing  is  to  be  at 
once  poetical  and  familiar,  there  i» 
only  one  way  for  it,  and  that  is  to  mix 
poetry  and  familiarity  together  in  some 
proportion  or  other.  There  itno  otber 
conceivable  way.  This  was  the  mode 
of  the  old  English  I>ramatist8  one  and 
all — the  very  "heart  of  their  mys- 
tery," too  sound  a  one  to  be  ''plucked 
out"  by  a  gabbling  ''  Mounaeer^  of  a 
French  critic.  In  Shakspeare  and  his 
fellows  we  find  the  most  glorious  and 
exalted  poetry  brought  down  to  l^ie 
familiar  level  and  semblance  of  com- 
mon life  and  nature,  by  a  judidous 
and  artful  intermixture  of  the  strong- 
est, boldest^  plainest,  most  straightfor- 
ward expressions  and  alluaions.  But 
this  was  not  refined  enough,  forsooth, 
for  the  "  polite  nation !"  not  it !  To 
put  water  in  his  brandy,  until  it  Was 
reduced  to  proof  was  too  homely  an  ex- 
pedient for  a  triple-japanned  French- 
man, who  "  could  not  say  apple  dump- 
ling" if  you  would  hang  him.  The 
allusions  were  too  coarse,  too  low ;  and 
the  expressions  too  rude.  Tour  French 
critic,  like  the  owner  of  the  dancing 
bear  in  Ck>ldsmith's  play,  "  JuxUe  any- 
thing low."  "Meal  and  bian  toge- 
ther is  not  for  them.  So  we  are  to  be 
crammed  with  indigestible  superfine 
French-Iiidl,  as  insipid  as  chalx,  and 
twice  as  noxious,  in  lieu  of  our  whole- 
some old  English  Messeline.  **  Oh  ! 
their  bons !  their  bons !" 

Somebody,  the  other  day  (was  it 
the  Opium-eater  1)  told  a  stoiy'  of  his 
reading  the  play  of  Macbeth  (he  should 
have  read  him  first  his  own  admirable 
critioue  on  ^^the  knocking  at  the 
Door  )  to  an  intelligent  Frenchman. 
When  they  came  to  the  line, 

"  I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  cric^t 
cry/' 

up  starts  monsieur,  with  a  loud  "  bah !" 
declaring  that  no  audience  in  France 
could  be  brought  to  endure  an  allusion 
so  mean  and  ridiculous.  He  would 
have  said  the  same  thing  a  scene  or 
two  afterwards, — 

"  The  night  hath  been  iiDnily.    Wheie  we 
lay 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down " 

A  French  tragedy  hero  does  not  con- 
descend to  know  anything  of  chim- 
neys. This  is  jus(  of  a  piece  with  all 
theix  criticism  ^  and  what  havoc  would 
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a  not  naktt  vidi  tiie  most  dftedvt 
pimeBi  of  our  best  tn^pedies  %  Look 
tt  the  most  imnyrd  isA  seuching 
punges  of  tiie  old  Bnglish  Dnma, 
okd  it  vill  be  found  that  their  efieets 
nmlt  from  this  h&ppy  mixture  of  the 
&miliar  vith  the  poetical.— Heftr  Bee- 


"  M  J  mother  bad  a  maid,  call'd  Barbata  ; 
filtt  van  in  lore,  and  he  she  lored  prored 

Aaddidfonakeher.    Bhe  had  a  m^  af 

An  old  thing  ^twaa,  but  it  expreoa'd  her 

fortune, 
And  riie  died  flinging  It.      That  song, 

to-aigfat, 
Wffl  Boi ga  from  BBj  mind.-  ■  ■■  -' 

Agu&Lear : 

I  gm  mightily  abnaed. 

wi^pi^ 
Ta  wot  aaather  thna    I  knoir  not  what 

(OBftJ. 

I  vdl  not  twear  thefle  are  my  baadf. 

Let's  aee; 
I  ftd  this  pin  prick. " 

Aadagaizt, 

'Whyiheiddadeg,ahat«e,  a  xat  hare  life. 

And  tbm  DO  breath  at  aUI    Olthoawilt 
came  na  more, 

Kever,  ncrer,  nerer,  never,  never  ! 

Pray  you  undo  thisbatton — thank  yon,  ait. 

Da  yea  aee  tUal— Look  at  her— hMfc—har 


"Fair  daylight  1 
*     lBh( 


oold  e*en  die 


Look 


(thcze-look 


there- 


Or  leek  again  at  that  acene  in  Web- 
aler'a  "^  Duchess  of  Malfy/'  when  the 
Brodicr  and  Bosok  contemplate  the 
dead  body  of  the  Duchess  ;  and  tead 
Ihe  convnlsed  ejacukition  of  the  for- 
ner,  when  choked  with  a  sodden  rising 
ef  remorse,  he  gasps  out, 

'    "  Cover  her  Cmx — mine  eyea  dazzle — 
^  8he  hath  died  young." 

Or  again,  her  simple  words  to  her  at- 
tendant, when,  scarcely  daring  to  be 
aftctionate  to  her  children,  she  deli- 
Ten  herself  over  to  the  executioners. 


'Bid  the  girl 


%Kg  her  nrayers  ere  she  deep;  and  get 
flnae  lyrap  for  hia  cold. "^ 

Lei  any  one  read  these  scenes,  and  if 
he  be  not  stabbed,  strode  to  the  heart, 
•i  with  a  dagger,  why,  then,  let  ns 
consent  to  be  swindled  out  of  oib  na- 
taxea  W  a  set  of  shallow,  cold-blooded, 
pedantic  sopinsms,  too  sHhr  for  seh- 
diis  men,  and  too  hollow  ibr  men  t>f 

ill  tint  islMUi  enongh,  bitt  it  anocAd 
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hsTo  prayoked  one  lass  had  these  high- 
flown  idolaters  of  peetleal  dignity  and 
poetical  ooinipotence  been  consistent 
with  themsolyes.  If  men  will  betran- 
scendendy  poetical,  so  let  them  be. 
But  for  HeaTen's  sake,  if  we  are  to 
have  nothing  but  creams  and  whipt- 
ayllabubs,  don't  send  them  up  to  us 
upon  a  wooden  platter*  It  is  odd  tiiat 
at  this  time  of  day  any  set  of  peopk 
should  be  found  foolish  enough  to  64^ 
to  the  narrow  doctrine  of  &e  '^  Uni- 
ties ;"  but  thrice  marrellous  is  it  th«t 
such  a  doctrine  should  be  held  by  the 
poetical  ^r  exedUnctj  the  haters  of 
erezything  nrosaic.  This  is  almost 
bey<md  a  joke.  We  are  to  swallow 
without  a  strain  tomes  of  stately  hi^- 
flown  blank  Terse,  from  the  mouths  of 
persons  who,  judging  by  appeanuiee, 
could  never  lie  Bun)Mted  of  speakang 
anything  above  daoentish  ^  linsey- 
woolsey.  Not  a  nrosucal  word  or 
syllable  are  we  to  hear,  so  tenadouto 
are  we  of  the  elevated,  wtletusonfe 
be  reouested  to  let  the  pit  of  Dfurjr 
Lane  oe  supposed  to  be  removed  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium ;  or  let  us  be 
asked,  aa  a  particular  favour,  to  let 
£rar  hours  stand  fi)r  four  days ;  and  ' 

"  Plump  down  we  drop. 

Ten  thousand  fathom  deep," 

to  the  flat  region  of  matter  of  fact  and 
reality.  Oh!  no.  Ic  is  easy  enough 
to  take  a  parcel  of  fellows,  every  one 
of  whom  we  know  as  well  as  our 
gnndfathers,  to  be  Greeks  and  Bor 
mans,  talking  ten  syllable  blank  versa ; 
but  to  imagme  a  change  of  place  or 
timo— to  huny  the  mau-coac^  or  set 
the  clock  forward — ^monstrous !  .  -Xo 
prooeed,  however. 

Man^  peonle,  especially  those  of  a 
romantic  ana  metaphysical  turn,  dis- 
like plain,  straightforwiird,  homely  rea- 
sons for  things.  They  afiect  the  re- 
condite and  mysterious,  and  do  not 
love  to  have  the  ''  ghoat^  turn  out  to 
be  only  a  tumip-lantem.  But  now 
and  then  there  is  no  alternative ;  and 
the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  English  drama  must,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  partake  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  Bums*8  solution  of  the  origiA 
of  Scotch  courage : 

**  fiagea  their  s^enm  eca  aaaj  i 

.  And  raiae  a  nhikMOphic  reek. 

And  phyaicallj  causes  seek 


Jn  clime  and  aeaaon 


Biti  tell  me  iwhiskVa  name  in  ^ 
111  ten  fhe  reason  n 


Oieek-* 
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^  Mim/ofolnf  happens  to  be  Greek     plays  ;  that  dirty-crayated  little  Cock- 


seady-made,  and  that  is  all  the  differ- 
ence. It  is  an  amusinff  thing  to  read 
the  heavy  dolours  and  laments  that 
are  every  day  poured  forth  over  the 
decay  of  Brvtim  dramatic  taste,  espe- 
cially as  contrasted  with  its  flourish- 
ing state  amongst  our  refined  neigh- 
bours in  France.  "  Go  and  see  (sob 
they)  Talma  play  in  a  tragedy  of 
Comeille  or  Yoltau^e,  and  you  shall 
hear  a  pin  drop,  so  hushed  is  the  au- 
dience. Nay,  so  saturated  is  the  pit 
with  the  dramatic  spirit,  that  the 
smallest  deviation  from  the  true  text 
of  the  author  is  sure  to  draw  down 
a  correcting  hiss  of  disapprobation. 
Whilst  in  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Gar- 
den  But  we  can  no  more." 

Lackadaisy !  now  let  us  pick  up  our 
senses  a  little,  and  try  to  look  this  as- 
tounding difference  plainly  in  the  face. 
Don't  let  us  be  spouted,  and  mouthed, 
and  whimpered  out  of  our  understand- 
ings. Let  us  inquire  into  the  facts  ;  for 
upon  an  appeal  to  sheer  common  mat- 
ter-of-fact must  the  decision  of  this 
apparent  paradox  hinge  at  last.  Let 
us  request  this  Jeremiah  of  a  Cockney 
to  drop  his  lamentations  for  a  little, 
and  condescend  to  answer  a  couple  of 
brief  and  simple  questions.  '^  Pray, 
now,  tell  us  how  many  theatres  for 
the  enactment  of  regular  tragedy,  co- 
medy, and  farce,  have  you  *  in  Zunnun,^ 
as  you  call  it  ?"  «  Two."—"  How 
many  are  there  in  Paris,  do  you 
reckon  1"  "  Can't  say  precisely,  *pon 
honour ;  may  be  two-and-thirty."  Very 
*  well,  good  gentleman  of  the  press ; 
now,  in  the  difference  between  two 
and  two-and-thirty  lies  this  mystery ; 
and,  in  the  difference  between  thirty- 
two  and  two,  its  development. 

If  we  make  a  sort  of  rough  calcula- 
tion of  the  different  grades  of  a  popu- 
lation, enlightened,  half  enlightened, 
and  unenlightened,  we  shall,  of  course, 
find  the  whole  to  comprehend  a  huge 
diversity  of  folks  of  different  hues 
and  shades  of  intellect ;  and  amongst 
these  m\ist  be,  of  course,  as  many  va- 
rious and  opposite  reasons  for  going 
to  a  playhouse,  as  for  going  to  a  church 
or  conventicle.  Here,  a  grave-look- 
ing man  goes,  because  he  likes  "  a 
laugh  at  a  good  comedy  ;"  and  there, 
a  well-fed-looking  merry  little  grig 
has  a  strong  propensity  to  shed  Ho- 
garthian  tears  over  a  "  tradesman's 
tragedy."  This  bushy-eyed  black- 
letter  can  away  with  nothing  but  old 


ney  can  relish  nothing  but  new  oixes. 
Old  Rosy-gills   "likes  nothing  (puff- 
ing and  blowing)   equal   to   a   ^oo<l 
farce."    Miss  Mdesindar,  his  dau^b- 
ter,  ("  Fie  !  pa  !  what  a  taste  !'')  da»t» 
upon  the  Stranger  and  Lovers'  Vo'ws- 
Master  Caleb  insists  upon  Perousey    or 
Mother  Goose  ;  whilst  their  uncle   l>y 
the  mother's  side,  Peter  Squeak,   af- 
fects a    musical   entertainment,     ^Iie 
Haunted  Tower,  or  the  Cabinet.     Tim 
Stay-tape  goes  eveiy  other  night    to 
see  "  the  'orses  ;"  whilst  John  Lump 
divides  his  affections  between    ^  tJie 
quadrupeds"  and   "  Grimaldi."      Old 
Lady  this  is  rapturous  upon  ^^  youn^ 
Roscii,"  and  patronises  "  Miss  BCu- 
die."    Lady  the  other  betrays  a  pre- 
ference for  Signer  Richer,  the  tight- 
rope dancer.      The   "  dandies"   d — n 
the  play  altogether,  and  go  to  look  at 
the  girls :  the  girls  go  to  be  looked  at 
by  the  dandies.     The  *^light-finger'd 
gentry"  go  to  look  after  other  people's 
pockets ;  the  sellers  of  ices,    ieUies, 
liqueurs,  and  play-bills,  to  Iook  after 
their  own.    The  loungers  look  at  the 
ices  and  jellies,  or  at  nothing  at  all. 
Now,   without  taking  the  trouble  to 
count  fingers,  here  are  enumerated, 
perhaps,  some  dozen  and  a  half  of  dif- 
ferent motives  for  going  into  a  play- 
house.   Suppose,  then,  at  any  theatre, 
on  any  given  night  or  nights,   (as 
Mr.  Coleridge  would  say)  the    per- 
formance be  predicated  to  be  of  any 
given  species,  say  a  tragedy  or  a  co- 
medy, it  follows,    there  being    only 
two  theatres,  that   upon  a  odcula- 
tion  of  chances,  only  one-ninth  of  the 
audience  will  be  interested   by  the 
perfonnance  per  se,  besides  the  coUa- 
teral  consideration  that,  of  that  ninth 
perhaps  a  third  are,  from  the  size  of 
the  house,  too  far  off  to  hear  what  is 
going  forward.     "  They  manage  (cer- 
tain   it   is)  these  matters  better    in 
France."      Contrast  this  hotch-potch 
with  the  state  of  matters  at   Paris. 
Likely  enough  there  may  be  at  the 
"  Th&tre  Fran^ais"    a   genteel   au- 
dience,  the  parterre  a  hotbed  of  cri- 
tics, with  cambric  handkerchiefs,  ap- 
plauding Talma  and  Voltaire  in  the 
same  breath,  with  all  the  energy  of 
Puff  himself.     But  be  it  recollected, 
that  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of 
time,  there  is  a  second  set  of  merry 
grigs  enjoying  the  broad-farce  and  bur- 
lesque of  the  "  Porte  St  Martin  ;"  a 
third  pastoralising  over  the  little  mu- 
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seal  pbocs  ci  ittt  "  Yaudeyille  */*  a 
foaitli,    arnqging    themselves  aft  the 
"*  Yari^tes  ;"  a  fifth,  listening  to  plea- 
ant  airs  at  the  **  Op^ra  Comique  ;" 
and  a  sixth,  weeping  over  patiietic 
coes  at  the  *^  Aeadlmie  Bojrale  de  Mu- 
sique,"  or  the  ''Th^tre  Italien  ;"  he- 
odes  hundreds  more    gabbling    and 
gamaojut  at  the  '^^Ile  Favart/*  the 
'*Od^on,    or  sonoie  place  or  other  of 
dnmatie  or  semi-dmmatic  entertain- 
ment, in  ercry  street  and  fauxbourg 
of  I^uis^  as  each  shall  happen  to  be 
luinoured,   on   each   night,  with   the 
pstroDage  of  Madame  and  Monsieur. 
y<m  here  is  a  very  different  state  of 
aSuis.    Evevy  one  has  a  theatre  ac- 
cording to  his   ioMtey  and  thither  ac- 
eordingfy  he   hies,   and  is  tolerably 
quiet  and  rational  when  he  gets  there. 
Bat  exam  these  heterogeneous  mate- 
mh^perforoey  into  a  great  overgrown 
**  patent        playhouse,    where    nine- 
taths  of  them  either  do  not  hear,  or 
do  not  care  about  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  what    wonder    that    the    whole 
ihoald  becom«  a  rank  and   seething 
mui  of  noise,  heat,  and  dissipation, 
'vice,  and  folly ;    and   that  those  for 
whose  especial  benefit  the  place  was 
intended,     should     espedaUy  —  ke^ 
awavt 

lliat  any  one  should  suppose  the 
^iglish  nation  indifferent  to  its  bet- 
ter dramas,  seems  very  ridiculous. 
Yet  such  things  have  been  asserted, 
and  Uie  most  precious  proof  was  to  be 
tlie  practice  of  those  bloated  hotbeds 
cf  sH  that  is  weak,  worthlees,  and 
exotie--the  London  Theatres !  What 
a  oonduiion  to  draw  firom  such  pro- 
mises !  Qood  Qod  !  The  French  more 
Rgardfol  than  the  English  of  their 
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dramatic  authors ! — ^when  the  editions 
ci  Shakspeare  alone,  taking  number, 
costliness,  and  elaboration  into  the  ac- 
count,  would  perhaps  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  all  the  editions  of  aU  their 
dramatic  poets  that  the  French  ever 
produced.    Do  we  not  see  edition  after 
edition  of  our  older  dramatic  poets 
undertaken,  published,  and  sold  ?    Do 
we  not  see  their  lines  quoted,  their 
style  imitated,  and  their  example  fol- 
lowed, by  the  best  writers  of  the  age  ? 
And,  after  all  this,  we  are  to  be  told 
that  dramatic  taste  is  extinct  in  Eng- 
land ?  No,  no.  Dramatic  taste  is  upon 
the  revival  in  Engknd.      There  is 
more  and  better  Dramatic  taste  now 
in  England  than  there  was  a  century 
ago.     Let  our  monopoly-hating  Mi- 
nisters only  break  up  the  most  bare- 
faced and  wanton  of  aU  monopolies. 
Let  them  pack  off  the  pickpockets  and 
prostitutes  to  the   Opera-house,  the 
Argyle-rooms,  or  the  Pav6.    The  dan- 
dies to  Bond-Street  or  Tattersall's,  and 
the  Cockneys  to  Vauxhall :  the  jockeys 
to  Astley's ;  and  the  painters  to  the 
Diorama.    Let  the  lovers  of  noise  and 
nonsense  go  to  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music ;   and  the  lovers  of  nonsense 
wiUiout  noise,  to  the  Fantoccini  exhi- 
bition, or  the  next  Quakers'  meeting- 
hut  let  the  lovers  of  the  genuine  Eng- 
lish Drama  have  a  theatre  of  their  otm. 
Let  it  be  moderately  sized,  moder- 
ately lighted,  with  moderate  hours, 
fair  scenery,  good  actors,  and  excel- 
lent management,  and  it  shall  be  seen 
whether  Shakspeare  cannot  draw  as 
attentive  an  audience  as  Punch,  the 
Oratorios,  or  the  Rev.  Mr  Lrving. 

T.D. 
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BT  THE  ETTBICK  SHBPaE&D. 


^I  SAT  she  is  neither  handsome, 
nor  comely,  nor  agreeable,  in  anj  one 
respect,  mi  Burton  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
considering  myself  as  rather  himibug- 
ged  in  this  business.  Do  you  account 
it  nothing  to  bring  a  man  of  my  tem- 
perament a  chase  of  three  hxmdred 
miles  on  a  fool's  errand  T* 

^  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  a  thousand 
piurdons.  But  really,  ^  you  esteem 
Miss  Eliza  Campbell,  your  own  rela- 
tion as  well  as  mine,  as  neither  hand- 
some, beautiful,  nor  accomplished, 
why,  I  must  say  you  have  lost,  sinoe 
you  went  abroad,  every  sense  of  dis- 
tinction ;  erexT  little  spark  that  you 
once  possessed  of  taste  and  discern- 
ment in  female  accomplishments. 
Yf^J,  now,  I  suppose,  a  lady,  to  suit 
your  taste,  Doctor,  must  be  black — 
as  black  as  a  coal,  and  well  tatooed 
over  the  whole  bod^  ?" 

"  Nope  of  your  gibes  and  jeers  with 
.me,  Mr  Burton.  I  did  not,  ^nd  do 
not,  mean  to  give  any  offence  ;  but  it 
is  well  known  to  all  your  friends,  and 
has  been  known  to  me  these  thirty 
years,  what  a  devil  of  a  temper  you 
haye.  As  to  my  taste  and  discern- 
ment in  female  beauty,  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  life  to  be  directed  in  these 
hj  a  petty  dealer  in  Galashiels  grey- 
cloth,  corduroy  breeches,  and  worsted 
stodcings, — ay,  even  though  he  add 
Kilmarnock  bonnets,  pirnie  ci^s,  and 
mittens,  to  the  inventoiy.  And  if 
you  had  any  degree  of  temper,  I  would 
tell  you,  that  your  niece.  Miss  Gamp- 
bell,  is  one  of  the  worst-looking,  worst- 
conditioned  middle-aged  women,  that 
I  ever  looked  on  !" 

"Temper!  I  short  of  temper  ]  Why, 
I  must  say,  sir,  that  I  would  not  be 
possessed  of  a  temper  as  irritable  as 
yours,  to  be  made  owner  of  aU  the 
shops  in  this  street,  as  well  as  the 
goods  that  are  in  them.  Tou  are  a 
very  nettle,  sir, — a  piece  of  brown-paper 
wet  with  turpentine, — a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder that  can  be  ignited  by  one  of 
its  own  grains,  and  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  man  who  is  trying  and  exerting 
himself  to  preserve  it.  I  am  a  clothier. 
I  do  not  deny  it ;  and  think  no  shame 
of  my  business.  But  though  I  have 
not  poisoned  so  many  Pagans  and  Ma- 


hometans as  you  have  done,  nor  been 
paid  for  so  doing,  by  a  thousand  lacs 
of  rupees,  I  can  nevertheless  keep  the 
crown  of  the  causeway,  and  look  all  my 
creditors  in  the  £BM:e.  Ay,  and  more- 
over, I  can  kneel  before  my  Maker, 
sir,  and  entreat  his  blessing  on  myyeir 
and  others,  with  a  dear  consci€nce,  and 
that  is  more  than  some  of  your  Nabob 
sort  of  people  can  do !  Miss  Campbell 
IS  too  goo<f— much  too  good — ^for  you, 
sir ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  r^ret  ex- 
ceedingly having  invited  you  so  far  to 
come  and  insult  her — ^in  my  presence, 
too,  her  nearest  relation !  1  must  say, 
sir,  that  you  had  better  take  care  not 
to  say  as  much  again  as  you  have  said, 
else  you  may  chance  to  be  surprised  a# 
the  consequence." 

"Why  certainly  the  devil  has  en* 
tered  personally  into  this  retailer  of 
grey-cloth  and  carpets  !  There,  he 
would  persuade  me,  that  I  am  irri- 
table and  passionate,  and  he  the  re* 
verse ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  her^ 
has  he  got  into  a  violent  rage,  and  cha- 
fing like  the  vexed  ocean,  v^d  I  as  cool 
a^  a  summ^  evening  in  Kashmere !" 

"Cool  ?— you  cool,  sir  ?  Why  you 
are  at  this  moment  in  a  furnace  of  a 
passion  !  Wherefore  else  should  you 
knock  on  my  counter  in  that  way  t 
You  think  to  intimidate  me,  I  suppose : 
but  you  shall  neither  fright  me  out  of 
my  reasonableness  nor  eqiuinimity.^" 

"  Vour  equanimity  !  St  Patrick 
save  the  mark  !  How  long  is  it  since 
you  were  sued  at  law,  and  heavily 
fined,  for  knocking  down  yonr 
shopman  with  the  ell-wand  1  And 
how  many  honest  customers  have  you 
threatened  across  that  counter  with 
the  same  infernal  weapon,  before  you 
could  bring  your  reason  to  control 
your  wrath  ?  And  when  we  were  at 
school  together,  how  often  did  the  rest 
of  the  boys  combine  to  bamsh  you 
from  all  their  games,  calling  you  '  the 
crabbed  tailor,^  and  pelting  you  with- 
out mercy  1  And  what  was  worst  of 
all,  how  often  did  I  get  my  head  bro- 
ken in  your  defence  ? ' 

"  It  is  too  true, — ^perfectly  true  !— 
I  remember  several  of  the  circumstan- 
ces quite  well.  Give  me  your  hand, 
my  old  and  trusty  friend,  and  come 
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ind  4iiM  wUh  me  to-mofiow ;  for  my 
hmri  wtmrn  to  you  whoi  I  think  of 
Qwr  eizly  frkndship,  and  the  days  of 
omr  yoBwul  anjoyments.** 

**  And  fraQ  may  mine  warn  to  you, 
for  you  assisted  me  out,  when  no  other 
fited  wiHild  Teniore,  and,  I  had  rea- 
son to  ter,  put  yoar  little  credit  right 
havdly  to  ftake  oa  my  account.  And 
do  yoa  knoWy  BiirtcMij  that  when  I 
kft  SeoUaod,  and  took  leare  of  all  my 
fiimda,  with  miieh  pcobabSity  that  it 
mwU  be  for  tbe  last  time,  not  a  man 
gr  wnmin  aaaongBt  them  shed  tears  at 
pelting  with  me  but  yoursdf.  That 
gnapie  droiraistaDoe  has  never  been 
flfased  fipom  my  na^nory,  nor  ever  will. 
And  bef(R«  I  left  India  I  made  a  will, 
whiefa  is  safe  in  the  Registerr^Chamber 
of  f oit  WHMaaOy  aiul  whereby,  in  the 
efiBt  of  my  dykig  without  a  femily, 

Swi&  Und  yourself  ^ititled  to  the 
%i  my  fortune." 
**  My  dear  elr,  thAt  little  peeuniaiy 
natter  hae  been  doubly  r^aid  long 

X;  and  aa  €or  that  part  of  the  will 
!h  is  deposited  at  Fort  WilluMn. 
and  that  deviseB  to  me,  I  shall  do  all 
ia  my  power  to  render  it  of  none  ^eot. 
Gome  and  dine  wi^  me  to-m<Mnow." 
••  I  irin,  with  nil  my  heart." 
^  TImI's  w«li.     And  we  wiU  have 
esme  coarermtMia  about  the  exploits 
ifid  }Of%  of  our  youtiiful  years ;  for, 
tk»gh  much  has  past  over  our  heads, 
•s  w^  as4hxioiigh  our  hands  and  our 
kfliits,  mee  4iiat  period,  still  one  sin- 
^  nminisoenee  of  4t  is  like  a  warm 
blkdE  ^  simelune  ia  a  wmter  day.    I 
ha?e  often  wond»ed,  Doctor,  what  it 
Hthat  make*  the  reooUeotions  of  youth 
10  Mi^tM  }  for,  as  fur  as  I  remem- 
ber mf  senaations  «t  that  time,  iiktj 
wsBi  anything  but  desimUe,  m^  Joys 
h4og  transient,  and  ^ofuUy  nnngled 
iq>  wUh   ^f^zations  and  disa}^>omt- 


^  Tkem  40  comMhrn^  in  the  buoy- 
aacy  4f  yovlhfcd  spiAts  so  iddn  to 
ha^ineae,  that  the  existefice  of  the 
one  almoet  io^diai  the  prcMnce  oi  the 
other.  Vh»  4ifideney  of  hope,  the  "first 
htffftthtnyi  of  youthlol  affeotioA,  a& 
tmAsr  lSat«  Mason  ^to  be  ^^ught  on 
with  deli|^.  Ba^  you  not  some 
dusters  Of  yoitf  own,  Mr  Burton?^' 

**  I  have  two  very  amiable  girls, 
ud  one  of  them  manria^;eBble,  too ; 
but,  after  hearing  your  opinion  of  the 
oMt  aoeomplifhed  vocii:^  kdy  of  l&e 
nihil,  I  dare  net  simnit  them  to  your 
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scrutiny.    Tou  shall  not  meet  them  at 
dinner  to-morrow." 

«  I  insist  on  meeting  them  at  din- 
net — What !  shall  I  not  be  introduced 
to  the  daughters  of  my  best  friend  t" 

**  Your  taste  has  become  so  horribly 
sophisticated,  and  then  ^ou  speak  out 
your  sentiments  so  plainly,  that  no 
^1  is  safe  from  insult  with  you.  Re- 
membw,  my  girls  are  not  blackamoors 
any  more  than  Miss  Campbell  is." 

^  There  the  bad  temper  flies  out 
again !  This  Miss  Campbell  is  a  sore 
subject.  Would  that  I  had  never  seen 
her !  The  truth  is,  I  must  speak  my 
sentiments,  and,  with  regard  to  her, 
ti^ey  are  anything  but  those  of  appro- 
bation." 

"  Why,  sir,  you're  not  only  blind, 
but  utterly  perverse  and  obstinate. 
Miss  Campbell  is  the  most  approved 
beauty  in  Edmburgh  at  tiie  preset 
time ;  but  she  is  an  orphan,  and  has 
no  fortune-^there  vour  antipathy  lies ! 
Money  is  your  object!  money,  mo- 
ney ! — ^that  is  manifest.  Pray,  oould 
you  not  have  got  a  Waokamoor,  with 
a  earners  load  or  two  of  rupees^  for  « 
spouse,  and  so  saved  the  expense  of 
a  journey  to  Britain  1" 

"  I  wiH  tell  you  what,  friend— 'I 
have  a  great  mind  to  Inreak  your  head, 
and  so  save  the  expaise  of  a  rope  to 
hang  you  in.  A  piece  of  presumption, 
indeed,  to  think  to  dictate  to  my  tastes, 
or  analyse  ^e  springs  of  my  affection 
and  dislike !" 

Here  the  clothier  seised  his  massy 
mahogany  ellwand,  and  his  friend  the 
Doctor,  having  heard  of  ^e  feats  of 
aarms  neilbrmed  by  that  unlucky  wea- 
pon, mought  proper  to  decamn,  whi<A 
he  did  wK^  a  kind  of  forceel  laufffa, 
half  in  wrath  at  the  ridiculous  esSa- 
bition  the  two  had  made.  Neveithe- 
less,  he  returned,  aft»  walking  aibout 
thirty  paces,  and,  setting  his  hiiA  over 
the  half-door,  said,  emphatically — 
^  Now,  after  «11,  you  must  be  sensiMe 
that  she  is  very  homely,  vul(^,and 
dieagreeabie ;  and  confoundedly  a£[eot- 
ed  r  Then,  perceiving  tiie  ellwand 
once  more  emerg^g  from  its  dark  cor- 
ner, he  made  a  lusty  retreat,  dese- 
cra^g,  aU  the  way,  the  misfortune  of 
a  bad  temper. 

That  evening  Mr  Burton  got  a  note 
from  Miss  CampbeU,  whi^  pusried 
him  a  great  dee^  ;  it  ran  thus  : 

"My  DHAii  Un^lb, 
*^  I  am  quite  defighttu  with  yodr  friend 
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Dr  Brown.  I  expected  to  have  met 
an  elderly  gentleman,  but  was  agree- 
ably surprised  at  meeting  with  so  much 
elegance,  conjoined  with  youth.  He 
is  certainly  the  most  engaging  and 
courteous  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  has  idready  made,  me  an  offer, 
which  I  think  it  would  be  imprudent  in 
me  to  reject.  As  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you  on  this  subject,  I  will  come  down 
and  see  you  in  the  coach  to-morrow. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  niece, 
**  Eliza  Campbell." 

''  So,  the  Nabob  has  been  hoaxing 
me  all  this  while,"  said  the  clothier 
to  himself,  chuckling.  He  then  laugh- 
ed at  Miss  Campbell^s  mistake  about 
his  friend's  age,  and  slily  remarked, 
that  money  was  all  powerful  in  modi- 
fying ages  to  suit  each  other.  After 
considering  the  matter  a  little  more 
seriously,  he  became  suspicious  that 
some  mistake  had  occurred,  for  he 
lonew  it  to  be  his  friend  the  Doctor'a 
disposition  always  to  speak  his  senti- 
ments rather  too  fr^ly,  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
chagrined  and  out  of  humour  when- 
ever  Miss  Campbell  was  named.  The 
good  clothier  had  a  sincere  affection 
for  his  niece,  and,  haying  a  large  fa- 
mily of  his  own  to  provide  for,  he  was 
anxious  to  see  her  settled  in  life  by  a 
respectable  marriage,  particularly  as 
she  had  of  late  begun  to  be  noted  asa 
peat  beauty,  and  was  toasted  by  the 
beaux.  So  the  clothier  remained  in- 
Yolyed  in  a  puzzle  until  the  next  day, 
when  his  niece  arriyed  and  still  from 
her  he  could  learn  nothing,  but  that 
aU  was  as  it  should  be.  He  asked  who 
introduced  Dr  Krown  to  her.  It  was 
the  yeiy  friend  to  whom  the  clothier 
bad  written  to  perform  that  friendly 
office.  He  made  her  describe  Dr 
Brown's  person  and  address ;  and,  as 
£Eur  as  the  clothier  could  see,  they  cor- 
responded to  a  yery  tittle.  Very  well, 
thinks  the  dothier  to  himself,  as  I  am 
uncertain  whether  the  crabbed  loon 
wiU  come  to  dinner  to-day  or  not,  I 
will  say  nothing  about  it,  and  then 
I  will  see  how  the  two  are  affected 
when  they  meet. 

Four  o -dock  came,  so  the  dothier 
went  home  to  his  house,  and  put  on 
his  black  coat  and  silk  stocking ;  and 
then  he  paced  up  and  down  his  little 
snug  panour,  which  senred  as  a  draw- 
ing-room, with  much  impatience,  go- 
inff  eyefy  fiye  minutes  up  stairs  to 
look  out  at  the  window. 


[Jan. 


'<  Who  dines  with  my  uncle  to-dar  1" 
said  Miss  Campbell  to  her  cousin,  Ellen 
Burton ; — "  I  see  you  haye  an  extra 
cover  set,  and  he  seems  rather  in 
the  fidgets  because  his  guest  is  not 
come.'* 

<*  I  do  not  know  who  it  is,"  returned 
Miss  Burton ;  '^  he  merely  said  that 
he  expected  a  stranger  to  dine  with 
him  to-day — some  English  bagman,  I 
suppose.  We  have  these  people  fre- 
quently with  us ;  but  I  never  rq^aid 
tnem,  always  leaving  them  with  my 
father  to  consult  about  markets  and 
bargains,  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over ;  and 
we  will  leave  them  the  same  way  to- 
night, and  go  to  Mrs  Innes's  grand 
tea  party,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means." 

With  that  the  Doctor  entered,  and 
was  wdcomed  by  a  hearty  and  Jdnd- 
ly  shake  of  the  hand;  and,  leading 
him  forward.  Burton  said,  '*  This  is 
my  daughter  Ellen,  sir,  and  her  sister 
Jane."  Of  Miss  Campbell  he  nmde 
no  mention,  conceiving  that  she  and 
Uie  Doctor  were  well  acquainted  be- 
fore. But  either  the  Doctor  and  she 
had  not  been  acquainted  before— or  else 
the  room  was  so  dark  that  the  Doctor 
could  not  see  distinctly  (for  he  was 
very  much  out  of  breatL  which  maces 
the  eye-sight  a  great  deal),— or  the 
beauty  of  Uie  young  ladies  had  dazzled 
him--K>r  some  unaccountable  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  for  the  Doctor 
did  not  recognise  Miss  Campbdl,  nor 
did  the  young  lady  take  any  notice  of 
him.  On  the  contrary,  Jane  Bmrton 
being  only  a  little  giri,  and  bdow  the 
Doctor*s  notice  at  that  time  of  night, 
he  took  the  other  two  for  the  dothier*s 
daughters,  and  addressed  them  as  such 
all  the  time  of  dinner.  The  two  young 
giglets  being  amused  by  the  simple 
mistake,  encouraged  the  stranger  in  it, 
answering  to  their  names,  and  quindng 
one  another  about  the  bagman  and  his 
patterns,  of  all  whidi  the  Doctor  un- 
derstood not  one  word ;  but  tiie  do- 
thier thought  it  altogether  a  very  odd 
business ;  ^et  he  carved  his  beef  and 
his  chuckles,  and  hdd  his  peace,  suf- 
fering the  girls  to  have  out  their  joke, 
deemmg  it  all  affectation  on  Miss  Camp- 
bell's  part,  and  some  strange  miscon- 
ception of  the  Doctor's,  wmch  he  re- 
solved to  humour. 

The  Doctor  was  so  polite  and  atten- 
tive to  the  young  ladies,  and  appeared 
so  highly  delighted  with  them,  that 
they  were  insensibly  induced  to  stay 
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longer  at  tible  than  IhAj  intended,  and 
on  tbeir  going  away,  he  condncted 
Aem  to  the  door,  kined  both  their 
hands,  and  Mid  a  number  of  highly 
fiatt6rin^  things  to  them.  On  again 
talrimg  hia  seat,  being  in  high  spirits, 
he  aaidy  "  Why,  in  Uke  name  of  won- 
Aetj  my  dear  firiend,  should  you  en- 
deavoor  to  put  grist  by  yonr  own  mill, 
as  the  aying  is  1  These  daughters  of 
yonn  are  by  Hx  the  most  accomplished 
and  agreeable  young  ladies  whom  I 
faaTS  seen  since  my  return  from  India. 
19ie  eldest  is  reaUy  a  masterpiece,  not 
only  of  Nature's  woriananship,  but  of 
aO  that  grace  and  good-breeding  can 


*I  thank  you  kindly,  sir;  I  was 
a£ratd  they  would  be  a  little  too  fiurof 
oomplezion  for  your  taste.  Pray  have 
Toa  noTer  met  with  that  eldest  one 
bdbre?  for  it  struck  me  that  you 
losked  M  you  had  been  previously  ac- 
quainted. 

"How  was  it  possible  I  could  ever 
have  seen  herf  But  you  know  a 
badielor  of  my  years  assumes  a  privi- 
iege  with  young  ladies  which  would 
be  widely  out  of  place  with  our  juniors, 
while  it  not  unfinequently  has  the  effect 
<^  rendering  us  the  greater  fiiYourites 
of  the  two. — It  is  quite  well  known,  Mr 
Barton,  what  my  errand  to  Britain  is 
at  this  time.  I  have  neyer  concealed 
it  from  you.  It  is  to  obtain  a  wife ; 
sad  now  to  reoeiye  one  out  of  your 
£uni]y,  and  from  your  own  lumd, 
woida  be  my  highest  desire;  settle- 
mentsare  nothing  between  us.  These 
daall  be  of  your  own  nuiking.  Your 
eldest  daughter,  the  tallest  I  mean,  is 
positiyely  the  most  charming  woman 
t  ever  saw.  Bestow  her  upon  me,  and 
I  am  the  happiest  man  in  lus  Majesty's 
domimcms. 

**  You  shaJl  haye  her,  Doctor — ^you 
shall  haye  her  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
I  think  I  haye  a  small  document  on 
hand  to  show  that  you  can  likewise 
haye  her  consent  for  the  asking,  if 
indeed  you  have  not  obtained  it  al- 
ready." 

"  I  will  double  your  stock  in  trade, 
sir,  before  I  leave  this  country,  if  you 
realize  this  promise  to  me.  My  jaunt 
from  India  beyond  the  Ganges  is  likely 
to  be  amply  compensated.  Why,  the 
possesaon  of  such  a  jewel  is  worth  ten 
Toyages  round  the  world,  and  meeting 
all  tbe  lines  at  Musselburgh.  But  1*11 
wanant  I  may  expect  some  twitches 
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of  temper  from  her — that  I  may  reckon 
upon  as  a  family  endowment. 

''And  will  there  be  no  equivalent 
on  the  other  side  ?  No  outbrealdngs 
of  violence,  outrageu  and  abuse  f  The 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor 
the  leopard  his  spots ;  no  more  can 
he  of  an  unruly  temper  sit  beneath  the 
sway  of  reason.  At  all  events,  the  re- 
flection on  me  and  my  frmily  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  suchauebrand 
as  yourselt 

'^  Stop,  for  heaven^s  sake,  my  ffood 
friend,  stop ;  let  us  not  mar  so  exceUent 
a  prospect,  by  sounding  the  jarring 
strings  of  our  nature  together.  Why, 
sir,  whenever  a  man  comes  within  the 
bounds  of  your  atmosphere,  he  treads 
on  phosi^orus — he  breathes  it,  and  is 
not  for  a  moment  certain  that  he  may 
not  be  blown  up  in  an  electric  flash. 
Why  get  into  such  a  rage  at  a  good- 
natured  joke  f 

*^  It  was  a  very  ill-natured  joke ; 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  you  ever 
did  a  genuinely  good-natured  thing  in 
your  ifie.  Even  now  you  are  all  this 
while  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with 
me— Ikying  at  some  back  game,  that 
I  cannot  comprehend,  in  order  to  make 
a  fool  of  me.  Bo  you  wish  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  you,  sir  1" 

''And  pray  what  do  I  care  what 
you  think  of  me  ?  Does  it  an^  way 
afiect  me  what  may  be  the  opinion  of 
such  a  being  as  you  % — You  think  of 
me!" 

''  There  goes !  There  ^s  the  old 
man,  with  all  his  infirmities  on  his 
head." 

"  Who  is  an  old  man,  Mr  Burton  ? 
Who  is  an  old  man  full  of  infirmities  % 
Old  ! — to  your  teeth,  sir,  you  are  years 
older  than  mvself." 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  who  you  are 
speaking  to,  sir  ?  or  whose  house  you 
are  in,  sir  V 

"  Yes,  I  do,  sir.  I  know  very  well 
whose  house  I  am  in,  and  whose  house 
I  shall  soon  be  out  of,  too ;  and  whose 
house  I  shall  never  enter  again  as  long 
as  I  live.  Do  I  not  know  all  these, 
sir )  What  ymi  think  of  me,  forsooth  ! 
I  have  thought  more  of  you  than  ever 
it  behoved  me  to  have  done  ;  and  this 
is  the  reception  I  have  met  with  in 
return  I" 

**  Now  pardon  me  this  once,  Doctor, 
and  I  shall  never  get  angry  with  you 
again.  I'll  bear  all  your  infirmities 
with  the  patience  of  Job ;  but  you 
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must  not  kare  my  honat  in  this  hu- 
mour." 

*<  Jfy  infinnities,  sir  1  What  do  you 
mean  by  my  infirmities?  And  who 
the  deyil  is  to  bear  with  yours,  sir  ?  I 
assure  you  it  shall  not  be  me !  That 
I  was  onoe  obliged  to  you,  I  confess 
and  that  I  have  long  thousht  on  you 
with  the  affection  of  a  brower,  I  like- 
wise ^nfess,  but ^" 

*<  Hold  there.  Go  no  farther  at  pore- 
sent  until  the  furnace-heat  of  your 
temper  be  somewhat  allayed.  We  are 
friends,  and  must  be  friends  as  long 
as  we  live,  notwithstanding  of  our 
failings,  We  have  all  much  to  forgiye 
one  another  in  this  life.  But  you 
took  me  so  short,  when  it  was  Misi 
Campbell  only  th^t  I  wanted  to  talk 
about." 

«  Miss  Campbell  whom  you  wanted 
to  talk  about  1  A  singular  subject 
truly,  so  immediately  after  the  cessar 
tion  of  hostilities.  I  tell  you  once  for 
all,  Mr  Burton,  that  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Miss  Campbell — ^no- 
thing to  say  to  her ;  for  she  is  abso- 
lutely my  aversion. 

"  It  is  false,  sir— every  word  of  it 
is  faLse  ;  for  you  shall  have  to  say  to 
her  and  do  with  her  both,  and  she  is 
not  your  aversion.  Nay,  do  not  go  to 
get  into  one  of  your  boundless  fits  of 
rage  again,  for  out  of  your  own  mouth 
irSx  t  condemn  you ;  and  if  you  deny 
your  own  words  and  mine,  I  will  show 
you  the  lady's  writ  and  signature  to 
thefiict." 

'<  I  was  not  even  able  to  say  a  civil 
thing  to  the  lady." 

"You  were.  You  said  the  most 
civil  things  to  her  that  you  could  in- 
vent You  made  an  offer  of  your 
hand  to  her,  and  you  made  the  same 
offer  to  me." 

<<ril  fight  the  man  either  with 
sword  or  pistols  who  would  palm  such 
an  imposition  on  me." 

The  clothier  made  no  answer  to  this 
save  by  handing  over  Miss  Campbell's 
note  to  the  astonished  physician,  who 
read  as  follows : — ^  *  I  am  quite  d»- 
l^hted  with  your  friend  Dr  Brown.' 
Hem !  Thank  you.  Miss  Eliza  Camp- 
bell. So  is  not  his  friend  Dr  Brown 
with  you,  I  assure  you.  '  I  expected 
to  have  met  with  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, but  was  agreeably  surprised— — ^ 
Oho  !  hem,  hem  !  What  is  all  this  1 
The  girl  has  some  sense  and  discern- 
ment thoi^h  ;  for,  do  you  know,  I  am 
never  taken  for  a  man  above  thirty." 
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"  That  I  think  does  not  show  vraek 
discernment  either  in  them  or  in  her." 
"  I  beg  paidon,  sir ;  I  only  meant 
to  say  that  the  girl  saw  with  thesame 
eyes  as  the  generality  of  mankiiMi, 
which  at  least  manifests  some  degree 
of  common  sense.  But  it  is  all  Teiy 
well ;  I  see  through  the  letter«-« 
trap  to  catch  a  badger,  I  suppose.  As 
to  the  insinuation  that  I  made  her  an 
offer,  she  has  made  it,  or  dreamed  it, 
or  conoeived  it  of  herself,  one  way  or 
other,  for  the  aeuce  an  offer  I  made  %» 
her  of  any  sort  whatever." 

"Why,  now.  Doctor,  the  whole  of 
your  bdbaviour  on  this  occasion  is  to 
me  a  complete  mystery ;  for  the  young 
lady  who  sat  on  your  rig^t  hsid  to- 
day at  table,  is  no  other  than  the  same 
Mus  Campbell,  my  niece,  whom  you 
have  been  all  along  so  undeservedly 
abusing." 

''Are  you  telling  the  truth,  Ml* 
Burton  ?  Are  you  not  dreaming) — I 
see  you  are  telling  me  the  truth.  Why 
then  did  you  introduce  them  to  me  as 
your  daughters  ?" 

"I  introduced  inj  two  daughters 
only,  belkving  that  you  two  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  before." 

''  She  has  then  been  introduced  t* 
me  in  a  mask.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
of  it.  She  has  spoke  to  me  under  a 
disguise  of  fidse  form  and  fiilse  fear 
tures,  yet  I  thought  all  the  while  that 
I  recognised  the  voice.  And  was  yon 
lovely,  adcHrable  creature,  with  the  anr 
bum  hair  and  dark  eyes,  the  sear 
maw's  neck  and  tho  swan's  boflooL 
the  same  who  wrote  tiiat  pretty  eatd 
about  me  ?" 

"  The  sanie,  I  assure  vou." 
"  Give  it  me  again  that  I  may  kias 
it,  and  look  at  eveiy  elegant  letter  it 
contains.  I  have  had  flatterers  of  the 
sex,  black  and  white,  brown  and  yel- 
low, but  never  before  received  flattery 
from  such  a  superlatire  being  as  she 
is.  Where  are  the  ladies  ?  Let  us  go 
to  them  and  have  tea,  for  I  have  an 
intense  longing  to  look  on  the  angel 
again.  How  right  you  were  in  your 
estimation  of  the  young  lady,  and  how 
grievously  I  was  in  Uie  wrong!  I 
would  now  shoot  any  man  who  dared 
to  use  such  language  of  her  as  I  did. 
I  would  rather  she  had  been  your 
daughter  though,  for  sake  of  the  days 
of  langsyne,  even  though  she  is  mv 
own  hidf-cousin  by  the  mother's  side. ' 
Never  was  there  a  more  impassioned 
lover  than  the  Doctor  was  with  this 
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&v  ovasmi  Im  fav«d  of  her,  tnd 
tamtd  with  inpfttifiaoey  wWi  Im 
feuid  the  liad  gone  to  Mn  Innes't 
pii^,  and  tliftt  li«  could  not  am  htr 
•^  thftt  n^i&i.  He  kit  no  tidM^ 
how«rer,  in  wndiig  out  the  schedula 
of  a  eoBtnct^  »  most  liberal  <«e,  and 
lotliiiMraU  he  put  his  name,  desir- 
iag  hia  friend  to  ^ow  Miw  OaatipbeU 
the  wnting  pr^Miratoiy  to  hia  viait  the 
neit  day.  The  cWthier  did  this,  and 
iiHDid  iufl  loTelj  -arard  delighted  with 
the  iDatch,  who  acknowledged  that  the 
ABBual  eum  settled  on  her  was  fonr 
trass  what  she  expected  with  such  aa 
agiesable  hushaxia  ;  and  although  the 
Uggtd  for  time  and  leimie  to  make 
UBis  pf^arationfl^  yet,  at  her  kind 
iaide*s  request,  she  unhesitatingly  put 
her  aame  to  the  docament  by  way  of 
lopuacenoe  ;  and  thus  was  the  agree- 
Dsat  signed  and  settled,  and  wanted 
oaly  the  ra titration  of  the  parson  to 
raclsr  it  permanent*  He  then  iz^ 
fonaed  her  that  the  Doctor  would 
wait  on  hear  next  day  to  ask  her  for- 
BttUy,  and  then  they  might  settle  on 
sock  time  for  the  numiage  as  suited 
both. 

Kext  day  the  Doctor  aniTod  at  an 
euly  hour,  and  found  the  young  lady 
diesaed  like  an  Eastern  princess  to  xe* 
GttTe  him,  and  in  the  highest  glee 
ixB^xnable ;  but  as  he  did  not  &en 
know  the  success  of  his  off^,  he 
k^  aloof  from  the  subject  till  the 
nxnnl  of  his  friend  the  clothier.  The 
latter,  perceiying  his  earnest  impar 
tieooe,  took  him  into  another  apifft> 
neot^  and  showed  him  the  lady*s  sjg- 
nstnie  and  acceptance.  Never  was 
Uiere  a  man  so  uplifted.  The  intelli* 
gsace  actually  put  him  beside  him- 
self for  he  clapped  his  hands,  shouted 
— hmra !  threw  up  his  wig,  and  jump- 
ed over  one  of  the  chairs.  His  jov 
and  hflarity  during  dinner  were  equal- 
\j  extraTagant — ^there  was  no  whim 
iKff  frolic  which  he  did  not  practise. 
He  drank  tops  and  bottoms  with  the 
young  lady  eveiy  glass,  and  at  one 
time  got  on  his  legs  and  made  a  long 
meech  to  her,  the  tenor  of  which  she 
ffid  not,  or  pretended  that  she  did  not, 
. ;  but  all  the  £smily  group 
auded  huzL  so  that  he  was  elated, 
uA  eren  drunk  with  delight. 

Not  being  able  to  rest,  by  reason  of 
^  feiTour  of  his  passion,  he  arose 
shortly  after  dinner,  and,  taking  his 
fiiead  the  dothw  into  the  other 
room,  requested  of  him  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  verbal  explanation  forthwith. 


Be  aecoidingly  sent  for  fiUn»  who 
looked  rather  amaaed  when  she  en* 
tered,  and  saw  only  theee  two  toge* 
thcr. 

^  Ooaa  away,  my  dear  Elin,'*  said 
her  undo  ;  *^  take  a  seat  here,  and  do 
not  look  so  agitated,  seam^  the  busi- 
ness is  already  all  but  finished.  My 
fiiead,  Jh  Brown,  hai  come  down  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  having  axatifi- 
cation  of  your  agreement  from  your 
own  hand,  and  your  own  mouth. 

'<  Very  wdl,  my  dear  undo  ;  thou^ 
I  see  no  occasion  for  huiryins  the  bur 
stness,  I  am  quite  confbtmabie  to  your 
will  in  that  respect  Why  did  not 
J>r  Brown  come  to  dinner  9  Where 
is  he?** 

I  wish  I  had  seen  the  group  at  this 
moment;  or  had  Mr  David  Wiuie  seen 
it,  and  taken  a  picture  from  it,  it  would 
have  been  ten  times  better.  The  Dor- 
ter's £sce  of  foU-Uown  joy  was  dian^ 
into  one  of  meagre  oonstemalaoii, 
nothing  of  the  ruddy  glow  remaining, 
save  on  the  tip  of  lus  nose.  The  in* 
temal  ligsments  that  supported  his 
jaws  were  loosened,  and  they  fell 
down,  as  he  gased  on  the  domiier; 
the  latter  stared  at  Slixa,  and  she  at 
both  alteniatdy.  It  was  a  scene  of 
utter  bewilderment,  and  no  one  knew 
what  to  think  of  another.  The  do> 
thier  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

**  What  aiLs  you,  my  dear  nieee  f 
said  he.  "  Are  you  quiaxing  or  are  you 
dreanung  f  or  Jbave  you  fidlen  into  a 
fit  of  lunacy  t  I  say,  whai  is  the  mat* 
ter  with  you,  duld  f  Is  not  this  ny 
friend,  Dr  Brown,  whom  I  have  known 
from  his  childhood? — ^the  gentlemaii 
whom  I  sent  for  to  be  introduced  to 
you,  and  the  gentleman,  too,  to  whom 
you  have  given  yourself  away,  and 
signed  the  gift  by  Ian  irrevocable 
deedr 

''  What !  To  this  old  gentleman  t 
Dear  uncle,  you  must  excuse  me,  that 
I  am  in  a  gnevous  error,  and  a  quan* 
dary  besides.  Ha*  ha^  ha  t — ^Hee,  bee, 
hee  !  Oh,  mercy  on  us !  I  shall  ex* 
pire  with  downright  laughing." 

''What  do  you  mean  by  eudi  in- 
sulting behaviour,  madam  7  Have  I 
come  here  to  be  flouted,  to  be  dieated, 
to  be  baited  by  a  pack  of  terriers, 
with  an  old  fi>x-hound  at  their  head  f 
But,  beware,  madam,  how  you  press 
the  dd  bac^  too  hard.  I  ha^ 
your  signature  here,  to  a  very  serious 
deed,  signed  before  witnesses,  and  if 
you  <io  not  fulfil  your  engagement  to 
me,  I  have  you  at  my  mercy ;  and  111 
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use  the  power  which  the  deed  puts  in 
my  hands— use  it  to  the  utmost — ^make 
yourself  owtain  of  that/' 

''  Fray,  sir,  do  not  get  into  such  a 
rajge,  lest  you  terrify  me  out  of  my 
wits.  I  am  hut  a  poor  timorous  maid- 
en, sir,  and  not  used  to  so  much  oh- 
streperousness ;  yet  I  have  so  much 
spirit  in  me,  that  I  shall  never  be 
imposed  upon  by  such  effrontery — 
never." 

^  Mercy  on  us !"  exclaimed  the 
clothier.  "  We  shall  all  go  in  a  flame 
together,  and  be  consumed  by  colli- 
sion.— My  dear  niece,  you  know  not 
what  you  are  doing  or  saying.  This 
IS  no  person  to  be  despised,  but  the 
celebrated  Br  Brown  from  India, 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  a  whole 
Presidency — your  own  kinsman — my 
Mend,  of  whom  you  approved  in  your 
note  to  me,  and  in  conjunction  with 
whom  you  have  signed  a  contract  of 
marriage.  So  none  of  your  bantering 
and  flagaries ;  for  have  him  you  must, 
and  have  him  you  shall.  The  deed 
cannot  now  be  annulled  but  by  mu- 
tual consent." 

''  Well,  then,  it  shall  never  be  far- 
ther ratified  by  me.  This  may  be  your 
Dr  Brown,  but  he  is  not  mine ;  and 
however  worthy  he  mav  be,  he  is  not 
the  man  of  my  choice. 

"  Is  not  this  the  gentleman  of 
whom  you  wrote  to  me  in  such  high 
terms  of  approval  ?" 

^  Thai  the  gentleman !  Dear  uncle, 
where  would  my  seven  senses  have 
been,  had  that  been  he  1" 

^  And  is  this  not  the  lady,  sir,  whom 
you  met  in  Edinburgh  V* 

^I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
If  this  be  not  she,  I  like  her  worse 
than  the  other." 

^  There  is  some  unfortunate  mis- 
take here.  Pray,  Dr.  Brown,  who  was 
it  that  introduced  you  to  the  lady, 
with  whom  you  met  i" 

"  Your  finend,  Mrs  Wright,  to  be 
sure  ;  whom  else  could  it  have  been  ?" 

''  And  you  did  not  see  Mr  Ander- 
son, then  1" 

^  No ;  but  I  left  your  letter  at  his 
office,  thinking  there  might  be  some- 
thing of  business." 

^  There  it  goes  \  Mrs  Wright  has 
introduced  you  to  a  wrong  Miss  Gamp- 
bell,  and  Ittr  Anderson  has  introduced 
•  wrong  Dr  Brown  to  her. — Plague  on 
it,  for  you  cannot  now  throw  a  stone 
in  Edinburgh,  but  you  are  sure  to  hit 
either  a  Brown  or  a  Campbell." 
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This  was  simply  the  case :  The  da- 
thier  wrote  to  his  Mend,  Mrs  Wright, 
to  find  means  of  introducing  the  bear- 
er, Dr  Brown,  to  their  mutwd  friendy 
Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell  Mrs  Wright, 
having  an  elderly  maiden  sister  of  wat 
name,  mistook,  in  perfect  simplicity  of 
heart,  the  tenn  mutual  Mend,  and, 
without    more    ado,   introduced  the 
Doctor  to  her  sister.    Now,  the  Doo- 
tor  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  other 
letter,  which  he  carried  to  Mr  Ander- 
son, related  likewise  to  some  meetmg 
with  Miss  Campbell,  but  not  caring 
about  any  such  thing,  he  merely  pop- 
ped the  letter  into  the  shop  as  he 
passed ;  and  Mr  Anderson,  knowing 
nothing  aboutDr  Brown's  arrival  from 
India,  sent  for  the  only  unmarried  I>r 
Brown  whom  he  knew,  and  introduced 
him  to  Mr  Biurton's  niece,  as  desixed, 
and    there   the    attachment   proved 
spontaneous   and   reciprocaL       Miss 
Campbell,  finding  now  that  she  was 
in  a  bad  predicament,  having  given 
her  heart  to  one  gentleman,  and  her 
written  promise  to  another,  threw  her- 
self on  the  old  Doctor's  mercy,  ex- 
plained the  mistake,  and  the  state  of 
her  affections,  and  besought  him  to 
have  pity  on  a  poor  orphan,  whose 
choice  might  be   ?rrong,  but  which 
she  was  incapable  of  altering.     The 
worthy  Escmapius  of  the  East  was 
deeply  affected.     He  took  both  the 
young  lady's  hands  in  his,  kissed  first 
the  one  and  then  the  other,  and,  in- 
voking on  her  all  earthly  happiness, 
he  not  only  returned  her  the  bond, 
but  alongst  with  it  a  cheque  on  his 
banker  for  a  considerable  sum,  as  a 
marriage-present. 

Miss  Campbell  was  shortly  after 
married  to  a  dashing  student  of  medi- 
cine, and  they  now  reside  in  a  distant 
province,  very  poor,  and  not  over  hap- 
py ;  and  Dr  Brown  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  his  old  benefactor,  a  sim- 
ple, modest,  and  unassuming  young 
creature,  whom  he  carried  off  with 
him  to  the  paradise  of  India,  and 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Eastern  establishment.  I  have 
seen  several  of  her  letters,  in  all  of 
which  she  writes  in  the  highest  terms 
of  her  happiness  and  comforts.  The 
two  old  friends  quarrelled  every  day 
while  together,  but  at  parting,  they 
both  shed  the  warm  tears  of  affection, 
and  words  of  regret  passed  between 
them  such  as  to  be  remembered  for 
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She  that  givetb  heart  away 
For  the  homage  of  a  day^ 
To  K  doimy  dunplixig  chin, 
Smile  that  tells  the  void  within, — 
Swaggering  gait,  and  stajs  of  tied, — 
Saocy  head,  and  sounding  heel, — 
GiTOB  the  gift  of  woe  and  weeping— 
Gives  a  tiling  not  worth  the  keeping — 
QiYes  a  trifle — gives  a  toy. 
Sweetest  yiands  soonest  doy. 

Qains? — Good  Lord  !  what  doth  she  gain  7— 
Years  of  soxxow  and  of  pain  ; 
Cold  neglect,  and  words  unkind  ; 
Qualms  of  body  and  of  mind ; 
Qaina  the  curse  that  leaves  her  never ; 
Gains  the  pang  that  lasts  for  ever. 

And  why  ?  Ah,  hath  not  reason  shown  it  I 
Though  the  heart  dares  hardly  own  it, 
Well  it  traces  love  to  be 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  ; 
Of  woman's  woe  the  origin  ; 
The  apple  of  the  primal  on ; 
The  test  of  that  angelic  creatuie ; 
The  touchstone  of  her  human  nature  ; 
Which  proved  her,  though  of  heavenly  birth, 
An  enring  meteor  of  the  earth. 

And  what,  by  Heaven's  sovereign  will. 
Was  trial  once  is  trial  still ; 
It  is  the  firuit  that  Tirgin*8  eye 
Can  ne'er  approach  too  cautiously  ; 
It  is  tiie  fruit  that  virgin's  hand 
Must  never  touch  but  on  command 
Of  parent^  guardian,  friends  in  common — 
Approved  both  by  man  and  woman  \ 
Else  woe  to  her  as  nudd  or  wife, 
For  all  her  days  of  mortal  life  ; 
The  curse  flEkUs  heavy  on  her  crime, 
And  heavier  wears  by  length  of  time  ; 
And,  as  of  future  joys  to  reft  her. 
Upon  her  race  that  foUows  after. 

But  oh,  if  prudence  and  discretion 
Baulk  the  forward  inclination, — 
Cool  the  bosom,  check  the  eye. 
And  guide  the  hand  that  binds  the  tie,— 
Then,  then  alone  is  love  a  treasure, 
A  blessing  of  unbounded  measure. 
Which  eveiy  pledge  of  love  endears ; 
It  buds  with  ag^  and  ^ws  with  years, — 
As  from  the  eitfu  it  points  on  high. 
Till  its  fair  tendrils  in  the  sky 
Blossom  in  joy,  and  ever  will, 
And  woman  is  an  angel  still. 

Ike,  10, 1827.  ] 
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IfOTHS  OF  ▲  JOVBNBT  IN  THE  KIlTttDOM  Of  ftSBBT. 


LiMBBlcR  is  a  sickly  disagreeabte 
place,  irhere  gloTcs  and  pretty  women 
are  much  more  scarce  ihan  pigs  tfr 
papists.  This  somewhat  leoondltd' 
me  to  being  started  off  at  break  of 
day,  one  fine  windy  momiBg^  witli  a 
detachment)  to  the  bord^rt  of  Keray ; 
and  when  I  had  completed  my  returns 
of  ne^bouring  roads,  hills,  bridges, 
and  blaaksnuths'  shops,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  cowwaandunt  of  out 
district,  a  good-natuxed,  intelligent, 
fofisy,  particular  old  gentlemai^  I 
stole  a  march  between  the  10th  aad 
S4th  of  October,  to  pull  an  ear  aeross 
the  iar-£uned  lakes,  and  scale  Man*- 
gert(m. 

The  first  village  of  note  on  the  road 
from  Limerick  to  KillameT)  is  Adare 
—a  pretty  place  by  the  by,  and  a 
grand  trout  stream  running  through 
iJL  with  countless  wild-duck  Uiereupon. 
Mere  was  of  old  a  stronghold  of  the 
Desmonds ;  and  the  Castle,  wHh  its 
keep  and  ivy-mantled  tower,  stifl 
forms  a  splendid  tuin.  The  eld  Alv 
bey  is  more  to  my  taste  though-;  tii6 
tall,  narrow,  taper,  arched  windows 
peep  so  gracefully  firam  beneath  the 
gxeen  festooning  of  matted  ivy,  and 
mtm  a  delicate  and  almost  gay  rcllief 
to  the  sombre  stillness  of  the  maasire 
cloisters.  The  property  is  Jjord  Dun^ 
raven's,  a  worthy  man,  Mr  Kozth,  a 
resident  landlord  too,  who  preserves 
his  game  like  a  gentieman,  and  has 
imported  a  hundred  braoe  of  phea- 
sants to  stock  his  woods.  I  hope  to 
Bee  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  yet : 
he  would  be  in  hifl  place  there,  for  4te 
baa  a  faetidious  delicacy  of  ouMivsted 
taste,  that  unfitted  him  for  the  rough 
and  round  proceedings  of  the  Lower 
House.  I  am  ateid  George  Moore, 
our  Dublin  member,  will  break  down 
from  a  deficiency,  or  delicacy,  or  what 
you  wiU,  of  the  same  sort,  and  all 
men  see  how  over-education  ha«  8g6il- 
ed  North — not  thee,  my  mo$t  mus- 
trious  friend,  but  he  of  'Lord  Angle- 
sey's borough. 

The  first  full  burst  of  iSbt  lower 
Shannon  is  superb— ^Tis  just  after 
passing  a  litUe  village  called  Foynes, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Limmdc, 
and  forty  from  the  sea.  The  road 
winds  alox^  beneath  a  lo%  cliff  of 
rock,  through  which^  indeed,  it  has 


been  o«Et,  the  >  etone  having  been  origi- 
nally toft  isid  friable,  thoi^^h  it  has 
beessne  indurated  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Bven  tieos  ita  Inland,  the  river 
is  from  tiiree  to  four  miles  oroad,  and 
Just  here,  the  banks  are  planted. — On 
the  Gkue^ike  side,  by  the  wood  of 
Cahiroott,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Soott— a 
gentleman  whom  I  name  with  honour, 
for  he  is  proprietor  of  that  Burring  the 
reliiE^  of  whose  ftr-famed  oysters  is 
yet  upon  my  palate.  The  Lmierick 
shere  is  olothea  with  the  planting  of 
Mount  Tr^icfaard,  ihe  residence  of 
Mr  Riee-'<flither,  f  believe,  of  the 
Hotee  UBder>lleetet8rv. 

Next  came  I  to  Glyn,  fit>m  which 
one  of  the  ishree  anomalous  titles  of 
knight  is  taken.  '^Qbe  stoiy  runs,  that 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond — they 
say  so  lately  as  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bes»— bestowed  on  his  thi«e 
sons  the  titled  of  White  Knigh^  Qreen 
Sdsigfat,  and  Knight  of  the  Valley.  The 
heirs^malo  of  the  White  Knight  friiled, 
bat  ^die  tttle  is  still  cla]me<L  fr^m  in- 
termarriage with  the  French  line,  by 
the  Earl  of  Kingston.  Li  him  it 
seems  a  Itteit^  a  non  luc&ndo'BoH' of 
derivation,  and  not  a  nonun  ear  me  tnr 
ditum,  for  his  lordship  is  a  singularly 
darirsome-lo(Mng  man,  and  as  he 
strides  in  his  hsdi^  streneth  among 
his  ti^bes  of  tenautiy  and  workmen 
at  Mitdiellstown  Castle,  flourishing  a 
huge  blackthorn  stifling,  he  lodes  like 
^e  very  moral  of  attO'BuIlinui^  or  an 
O'Bonoghue-More^  started  to  life^  to 
make  the  living  styot.  The  Oreen 
Knight's  titlo,  tmnsformed  to  that  of 
Knight  <j(  Keiaj,  is  borne  by  a  Mr 
Fit^rald,  and  this  too  is  the  name  of 
the  Knight  of  Glyn,  the  modem  vov 
sion  of  Knight  orthe  Valley. 

Hahed  for  dhm^  at  Tarber^— the 
Berwick-upon-Tweed)  which  sepa- 
rates the  Kingdom  of  Kerry  from  the 
Levant,— 4>ut  was  bo  ]|ttle  satisfied  with 
the  boasted  mutton  of  that  andent 
place,  -that  I  rejoiced  to  come  upon  a 
Wight  some  two  hours  after,  just  as  he 
hooked  a  respectable  sort  of  a  salmon 
out  of  the  Lxstowdil  ;ciTer ; 

"  Then,  atsU  tfleued,  I  shook, 
From  forth  my  pocket  a  avaridous  nook. 
Some  certain  «om8  of  silver/' 

which  I  gave  the  nuia,  not  as  *twere 
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per  fvce^  but  witk  hewtj  good-will ; 
isd  depoRtod  the  ^utiy  treasure  in  the 
body  €€  my  dog  cut,  anticipating  a 
ddicioQs  sopper. 

KeitT,  as  jou  %ppToach  Listowdl, 
{msents  the  appearance  of  a  prodi- 
gk>a»  uitenninable  plain.  Low  and 
boggy  lands  form  on  ereiy  side  the 
mebuicholj  prospect.  Just  belore  en- 
terii^  the  town,  you  pass  BaUiarud- 
deiT,  the  place  where  the  Knight  of 
Keny  aforesaid  does  not  reside.  Lis- 
toveb  itself  looked  well,  enlivened  by 
the  glowing  beams  of  the  sun,  which 
vu  just  then  Kinking  in  a  volumed 
man  of  lick  and  anuber  clouds,  gor* 
geoos  and  brigkt  as  the  fat  on  the 
firijoin  of  %  prize  bullock.  Ecstatic 
tKou^ ! — ^peace  to  the  manes  of  the 
jussnj  monarch,  who  dnbbed  that 
knight  of  knights,  Sir  Loin.  They  are 
bmkhng  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
liTerhm.  K  Moore  had  called  this 
pleasant  worid  ^  bleak,"  in  a  song 
written  during  a  pilgrimage  from  Tar- 
bert  to  Tralee,  instead  of  wh«i  sitting 
under  a  big  tree,  near  Castle  How- 
ard, in  the  delicious  vale  of  Arklow, 
there  would  hare  been  some  sense 
ia  it ;  but  Waller  has  said,  that  poets 
sDcottd  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth. 

I  had  not  tke  least  idea  that  any 
Christian  people  could  be  so  utterly 
destitute  of  tbe  first  dements  of  cIti- 
fiction,  as  I  soon  discoTored  them  to 
be  in  the  Albergo  Reale  of  this  metro- 
pcditan  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry. 
Celelssted  as  I  ]aiew  this  capital  to  be 
for  its  intercourse  in  fish,  I  did  deem 
it  sofficiait  to  recommend  my  prot^g6, 
through  the^intermediation  of  the 
waiter,  to  the  especial  notice  of  the 
mii^re  de  la  cuisiTie,  entreating,  that 
the  ssme  might  grace  my  supper  table, 
nmmd  dUigerUid,  signifying,  as  we  at 
Eton  construed  the  words  in  Livy^s 
Tety  unhandsome  account  of  '^ould 
genoid^*  Hannibal,  and  his  passage 
across  the  Alps,  ^  with  some  diligence,** 
aud  not  by  any  means  ^  on  the  top  of 
a  diligence,**  as  the  Harrow  men  sup- 
pose. Indulging  in  pleasing  dreatais 
of  coming  bliss — I  threw  myself  into 
a  chair ;  Tidelicet^  I  sat  down  with  all 
tbe  cautious  gentleness  a  long  drire, 
and  a  somewhat  jaded  nether  end, 
suggested,  and  summoning  up  all  my 
resolution,  tried  to  read  the  Epicu- 
rean, which  lay  at  the  top  of  my  port- 
maTrteau,  strai^t  on  till  supper  should 
be  annoanced  1  miade  a  conscienoo 
Yoj^  XXIII. 
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of  this,  because  I  had  already  been 
obliged  to  give  a  very  decided  and  de- 
tailed opinion  on  its  merits  and  defects 
to  various  young  and  ancient  ladies, 
in  several  cut^mutton  quadrilles  (  and 
as  yet  I  had  not  dioped  beyond  the 
title-page.  When  the  waiter  awoke 
me  for  supper,  it  lay  open  on  the  table 
at  page  19.  Rubbing  my  eyes,  and 
muttering  weak  stuff— paucity  of  ideas 
— mn  Sucre — I  tripped  down  stairs, 
and  bade  the  man  uncover  the  salmon 
first.  Gently  did  I  lay  the  trowel  to 
the  bosom  of  the  deeping  beauty,  and 
displaced  the  breast  back  to  the  shoul- 
der— ^but  let  me  not  dwell  npon  the 
harrowing  recollection.  Suffice  it, 
that  after  the  first  thrill  of  anguish, 
horror,  and  amaze,  had  subsided  into 
that  dull  stupefying  sense  of  calamity 
which  succeeds,  I  asJced  the  waiter  in  a 
voice  of  mingled  anger  and  emotion — 
"Where  the  devU  is  the  curd?*'  "Cu- 
Gur-^3urd,  sir  f '  stammered  the  fellow 
with  an  air  of  stupid  astdtiishment ; 
"  is  it  curds  and  whey  you  mane  ?"  The 
rascal  actually  did  not  know— aye, 
here  in  Tralee,  where  turbot  aro  sold 
for  three  shillings  t^piece,  and  salmon 
at  fourpence  the  pound  avoirdupois, 
the  scoundrel  had  never  heard  that 
salmon  had  a  curd  !  "  Sirrah,*'  cried  I, 
«  who  spoiled  my  fish  1**  «  The  cook 
biled  it,  sir.*'  **Who,  which,  where, 
how — ^what  person,  assiuning  so  proud 
a  title,  has  disgraced  that  honoured 
name  ?**  "  Is  it  the  cook*8  name,  sir  1 
— ^Biddy  Molony,  sir.'*  "  Enough, 
enough,  g«3od  fellow,**  I  replied,  with 
an  hysteric  laugh — "  I  see  it  all — she 
has  popped  my  enfant  dieri  into  cold 
instead  of  Iwiling  water — ^A  woman 
cook  ! — a  female  fury."  But  Virgil 
has  idready  shadowed  forth  this  cala- 
mity, Itarpyi<jeadsnnt  (L  e,)  the  denl 
sends  bitcn  cooks — 

"  IHnjnantqiie  dapes,  coKUactuque  omnij, 

**  Thus,  ever  thus— from  mnnbood  8  dawn, 
IVe  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ; 
X  nerer  carved  a  haunch  or  brawn, 
But  all  the  fat  was  hclp'd  away. 

I  never  nursed  a  turkey  pout, 
To  glad  me  with  its  plump  wlxite  tUi^h, 
But,  when  I  came  to  help  abouL 
The  tit-bits — ^all— were  sare  to  fly." 

Indignation  and  sorrow  are  more 
thirstv  than  hunjn'y  evils,  so,  after  two 
pounds  of  tolerable  rump-steaks,  as  9. 
pi9<rHer,  I  betook  myself  to  a  small 
case  of  Bord^ux  brandy,  which  I  had 
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tlie  itense  to  bring  with  xsfi,  and  eom- 
po9od  a  most  glorious  jug  of  the  finest 
sleeping-draught  in  the  worid. 

I  slept  as  sound  as  a  rock  till  dawn. 
Uprose  the  mom,  and  uprose  Captain 
J.  Sou  ice  qiieje  suU  en  fait  de  mou" 
tagn^-Jt^  even  the  Tralee  hills  struck  me 
as  rather  respectable-looking  tumuli. 
They  are  sesa  to  mo.>t  advantage  ap- 
proaching the  town  from  Abbey der- 
uey,  a  llttlo  village  in  the  direction  of 
Listowcll.  They  rise  almost  ]>erpen- 
dicul;;rly  fvoiu  the  sea,  a  con^idei-abl^ 
reach  of  which  Is  visible,  touching 
their  base,  and  approaching  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  the  town. 

They  burn  quantities  of  lime  in 
KeiTy  for  the  land,  and  at  night  the 
kilns  scattered  at  distant  intervals,  and 
twinkling  like  ]>lums  in  a  school-pud- 
ding, rari  in  cfurgite  vasto,  present  a 
singular  appcaiance. 

The  fortuiiaii  7umium  of  this  king- 
dom are  wretched  agriculturists.  I 
saw  but  one  decently  cultivated  farm 
in  Kerry ;  it  was  on  the  road  from 
Tralee  to  Killamey.;  the  farmer's 
name,  they  told  me,  was  Marshall. 
The  peasantry  of  Kerry  fight  and  talk 
Latin  by  instinct.  Arriving  at  a  vil- 
lage with  a  name  verm  ^uod  dicere  nan 
est,  and  which  defies  the  powers  of 
orthography,  I  suddenly  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  a  host  of  combat- 
ants, who,  at  that  instant,  commenced 
operations.  One  fellow  seized  my 
horse,  that  I  might  not  disturb  them, 
and  the  rest  leathered  away  most  far- 
mously.  Cudgels  twinkled  and  Pad- 
dies fell  in  every  direction.  Mean- 
while I  occasionally  heard  the  mur- 
muring tones  of  a  patriarch,  who  sat 
at  the  fire  of  the  cabin,  at  the  door 
of  which  I  was  detained  prisoner.  He 
was  rating  a  wench  who  stood  at  the 
only  window,  gazing  at  the  fun,  and 
more  intent  on  the  scufiie  than  on  the 
works  of  Minerva: — ^^  Quid  agis  in 
ista  fenestra,  Bridgeta  O'Shaughnessy  1 
Aut  quomodo  te  decet  istis  humeiis 
totum  diem  terere  nihilum  agendo  ? 
Estne  tarn  visu  spectabile,  homioes 
sic  fustibus  rixas  componere,  ut  de 
primis  mortalibus  tradidit  nosier  Flac- 
cus  1  Non  ita  est,  Bridgeta  mea :  vad^ 
age  ;  quam  multa  vasa  culinaria  tibi 
sunt  adhuc  detergenda !     Cimea  lactis 

coagulati  agitanda,  ot ^^    Here  the 

din  wiUiout  became  so  furious,  as  to 
drown  the  conclusion  of  the  old  boy's 
expostulation,  and  a  man  who  seemed 
a  sort  of  leader  of  his  fitction,  broke 
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biB  shUlelah  on  his  ti«ighbour*«  [ 
A»  I  happened  to  be  proiided  with. 
one  myself^  and  was  unwilling  to  spoil 
sport,  or  see  sport  spoiled,  I  handed  it- 
out,  and  bade  him  play  out  the  play. 
He  received  the  gift  with  a  grim  smile 
of  welcome,  and  in  an  instant  X  saw 
men  tumbling  like  nine-pins  **  be> 
neath  his  sturdy  stroke."  In  some- 
thing more  than  half  an  hour,  a  loud 
hunah  of  *'  The  boys  of  Balliiiag<eary 
for  ever !"  announced  that  the  £raj  was 
ended^ — ^my  friend  with  the  stick  had 
won.  He  came  up  to  where  I  stood, 
took  off  his  ha^  and  with  great  pn>^ 
priety  of  speech  and  gesture,  apolo- 
gised for  the  delay  I  had  met  withy 
assuring  me  that  once  the  signal  was 
given,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  for 
any  gentleman ;  and  as  he  handed 
back  my  stick  with  eloquent  thanks, 
he  hoped  I  '^  took  no  ofifeiice  at  the 
taste  of  a  scrimmage  that  had  detain- 
ed my  honour."  '^  None  in  creation, 
my  good  friend,'"  I  replied ;  *^  bat 
pray,  what  oecasioDed  this  infernal 
row  f"  "  Och,  it  was  only  some  words 
between  mysel'  and  Tim  Oulaghan, 
about  a  gkl  I  wookl'At  maay;  an' 
he  brought  his  £scti<m  agin  ms^  an*  we 
fought  it  out,  ajad  beat  them  like  min.*^ 
"  And  why  would  vou  not  marry  the 
ffirl  V  ''  Safe,  hadn't  she  a  pearl  on 
her  eye  like  a  biled  coekle  when  I  seen 
her  afore  the  Priest  ?"  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  it  was  then  irst  you  dis- 
cerned her  blindness  1"  "  Whin  else, 
your  honour  ?  Devil  a  stem  of  her  I 
ever  seen  till  then  T*  '^  And  were  you 
going  to  marry  a  woman  the  first  time 
ever  you  saw  her  1"  "  Troth  and 
that  same's  the  custogi  among  huz 
always.  When  a  girl  takes  on  to  be 
married,  her  father  or  mother,  or  the 
like,  goes  match-making,  and  Bjpakes 
to  any  boy  they  fancy,  and  if  he's 
agreeable,  tod  they  offer  fortin'  ac- 
cording to  his  expictations,  the  prieaht 
is  invited,  and  the  first  thing  the  giri 
hears  of  the  match  being  settled,  or 
who  is  the  man  that's  to  own  her,  is 
whin  the  frinds  arrive  to  eat  the  wed- 
ding dinner ;  and  late  in  the  evening, 
when  all  is  hearty,  in  comes  the  boy, 
and  thin  they  see  each  other  £ar  the 
first  time."  **  And  what  fortune  were 
you  to  get  with  this  girl  whom  you 
didn't  marry  ?"     "  Fifty  poUnd,  please 

C  honour,  and  a  feather-bed,  and  a 
t,  and  four  chairs." 
Talking  of  marriages,  I  wonder  how 
the  deuce  the  south  Of  Irekund  got  such 
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yoti*  of  ft  J&ik^tk^  in  tfif  iCini/rfmn  of  Kerry, 


ft  iBune  for  p#lflly  ^Is.  I  eflti  ii^siiVe' 
foa,  I  hate  s«cn  more  ripe  kfid  real 
bewitj  ^oiin^  "half  an  houf*»  iwtlk 
ftwa  WestmerektTid  Brifige  to  Saint 
Steplieifs  Green  in  the  inetro})olis, 
t!aa  {n  the  two  counties  of  Limerick 
■nd  Keny  pnt  together.  The  fbmale 
ge&suitA  are  healthy-looking,  with 
Htidj  Uadc  eye%  but  tiieir  features  are 
eoane,  and  their  gait  and  dreifs  un- 
pandij.  The  middling  class  are  bur- 
debefl  with  a  iian5(eon3  superabun- 
dance of  **  Tolgar  gentiKty,*'  that  puts 
«»  oiat  of  patience  with  their  me- 
£oere  looks  ;  and  of  the  npner  rank, 
llv»e  who  are  most  bestttimi,  are  i^ 
tber  oTcr-tsught,  so  that  Nature's  lore- 
finess  hanflr  gets  fair  play,  covered 
oyer,  as  it  is,  with  the  heavy  embroi- 
fer  of  education.  In  fict,  when  you 
de  meet  with  beauty. in  this  region, 
'fis  rather  of  the  intetft^ctnal  than  sen- 
staf  ctst,  And  for  me,  I  hitte  clever 
wwaien  as  much  as  ever  Hypolitus  did. 
Midway  between  Tralee  and  Kil- 
Ismey,  you  first  behold  MacGillicud- 
dy^ft  Reeks  exulting  in  their  glory. 
(Votte  •ftinal,  the  highest,  is  31CX> 
feet  ikiok^  the  sea  level.  It  was  crown- 
ed, B*  exactly  wi^  an  avalanche,  Ini't 
w¥Eh  sofne^ing  very  like  a  night-cap 
of  s^tir,  when  I  passed. 

WKenev^  yoil  Tisit  Kfllamey,  go 
t>  the  Kenmare  Arms,— ^inquire  for 
ThXfjBoA  Finn,  the  landlt7rd,-^td}l  liim 
yon  mean  to  be  comfortable,  and.  there*s 
no  dot^<F  hell  maki^yon  so.  the  man 
fmnlies  forth  a  break&^  not  un- 
wwtty  of  flie  Latid  of  Cakes.  Of 
^o«ree,  heftffe  yiki  think*  of  this  meal, 
ftn  hare  wti&eciy  dr  rode/ or  driven, 
«»«•  Wttity  miles ;  Aen  ydii'ait  down 
to  a  tifi>le  doVCred  with  cold  ham  and 
tmfey^  a  Trmnd  of  bee^  and  smoking 
hftl*«b-  c^  iififiWn^feHle,  vfHh  tea 
andeofilsirtalhUh  down  tlie  soUd^,-^ 
cartfiiffy  att<*fided  all'  ttiD  while  by 
B^Biini^  Biff  tnajoKdomo.  a ,  bugfe  Ma- 
j^ooKii^Mow^  THih'tffacVbttshy 
li&TC^*  and  speetiifeles  on  Ttose,  atKJi 
hh  B^sl  tHg  80  classically  antinged, 
thai  m  afi  ittsfant  ybu  sttppose  you 
fcite  got-  BcfM^  yotTa  hcadjotirtiey- 
vngt'/ftdm  xfAt  of  ther  Ma^asiM  dis 
3foda  of  Bpn*  StnStt.  Btttf'this  dis- 
n^ftM^  deWtefon  sbon  passes,  and 
yew  ftnd,  that  fxiirtead'  of  a-  big  con- 
i^Mt  wt  MI  fe?  notSingriess  atfd 
^nM^'imm  iVati 

ijupeilmencb,  Dobnfs  ?#*ii  "rale'Trish- 
*uf,"  leinarljpfe^forhfs  cWilH.f  and 
ni8  Kerry  bft^gnc. 
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What  shall  I  say  of  the  b<yirttfes 
of  the  Likc*^^ — Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  i  ffothing, — absolutely  no- 
thing. I  must  leave  it  to  poets  t^  d..'- 
scribd  lakes.  KathelesM,  one  word  oP 
Mangerton.  Some  people  take  poni -m 
to  ascend  this  fnountain,  but  this  U 
ridiculous,  except  for  women.  The 
top  is  only  about  six  miles  off;  so 
glviiig  a  kiapsAck  full  of  sandwiches, 
and  a  flask  of  Hollands,  to  a  young 
bare-legged  mountaineer,  who  was  t3 
atteiid  me,  I  took  my  "  stick  in  niy 
fist/'  at  2i  convehient  hour  after  break- 
fast, and  set  forth  for  th*>  mountain 
top.  On  our  way,  we  ^ent  in  to  look 
at  Mticndss.  There  was  a  ftrneral  ju?t 
then  on  it^  way  io  thre  Abbev.  f  hen 
first  I  heard  the  dirye  called  'kee'iinij^ 
in  the  vulgar  the  Hullahcio,  or  Irish 
cry.  It  bogihs  with  a  low  ra^i^itig^ 
soutid,  a^^pJrentljr  from  w^m^i  only^ 
then  gradujilly  swellfn^,  as  it  Is  tnken 
up  by  onti  affcer  another  of  the  erowl, 
if  bursts  at  lent^th  into  a  loti'J  and 
nailing  cry,  wTiicU  slowTy  dibs  a^iiy 
a^in  to  moapsj^but  hi  jtrticuiite 
WordfJ  are  hdflrd.  ft  is  ros'iifned  evbiry 
^hne  the  bSareirf  of  th**  cofiiji  ara 
dhabg^d,  or  any  halt  takes  pl.icj  in 
the  pTOces^ibii.  Whcti  t!ie  coroniony 
of  interment  ts  over,  an.l  tlie  !  i  t  s-d 
beaten  down  upon  the  gi*ave,  the  crv 
iM  once  m^re  repeater^ loud  and  longf; 
and  then  thoy  whose  clamorou.s  *•  grief 
has  borne  such  an  emphasis,"  depart 
in  groups;  chatting  of  their  ordinary 

To  those  '(Those  minds  are  iii  a  me- 
lancholy mood  already,  the  cry  sounds 
exceedingly  moumM,  otherwise,  atid 
at  a  distance,  one  can  hardly  distin- 
guish Tthether  it  be  intended  to  ex- 
press woe  or  mirth.  There  is  by  no 
meahs  "snug lying  in  tHe  abbey"  here. 
Dead  racm's  bones,  aiid  bits  of  coffiui), 
lie  scattered  iii  every  direction,  and  in 
som6  places  sbills  are  piled  up  inij 
heap^  above  the  surface.  There  is  uti 
enormous  ash-tree,  too,  growing  out 
of  tie  very  middle  of  a  hea^y  of  bonc^ 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  its  owin<^ 
fts  immense;  magnitude  to  the  loalh- 
rfom'e  decomposition  that  is  going  on 
beloW.  Within'  the  wall^  of  the 
cloister  stands"  a  gri^anticyew,  of  which 
the  branches  form  a  sort  of  nataml 
roof  t<^  the  apartmotit,  ami  admit  no 
more  than  a  dim  religious  light^  %vhich 
enables  yon  to  see  that  the  stem  h  is 
Wfst  its  bark,  and  is  dripping  with  the 
clammy  moisture  of  a  charnel-hou.so. 
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l^e  gMides  t^  you  a  number  of  vo»- 
derful  8upei8titiou9  tales  about  this 
same  yeyr  tzee,  the  recital  of  which 
jou  mu6t  listen  to  whether  you  wiU 
or  noy  as  they  consider  it  a  part  of  the 
value  they  are  to  give  for  their  day*s 
hire.  Many  of  the  views  of  the  liJce 
and  its  shores  from  different  ports  of 
the  demesne  of  Mucness,  are  exqui* 
sitely  beautiful,  and  would  be  very 
interesting  if  one  were  npl  pestered 
with  a  guide  who  does  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  "  here  is  a  mighty  nate 
skitch  of  the  wather-^isn't  thim  rocks 
purty  ?'*  In  sum,  the  view  was  fine, 
the  arbutus  was  in  full  fruit,  and  in 
full  flower-^-the  fruit  presented  every 
variety  of  tint,  from  the  crude  green 
of  first  formation,  to  the  red  ripeness 
of  maturity.  The  holly,  too,  and  the 
mountain  ash,  wove  covered  wibh  ber^ 
ries  of  a  different  shade  of  red,  and 
the  service  tree  with  others  of  a  lighter 
tint ;  while  the  sere  and  changing 
leaves  of  the  oak,  ash,  beech,  and  alder, 
formed  a  foliage  which  presented  an 
endless  variety  of  hues.  The  fantastic 
shapes  of  most  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
which  form  the  water- worn  shores,  are 
very  curious,  and  are  named  by  the 
natives  after  various  things  to  which 
l^ey  are  c<mceived  to  bear  a  rude  r^ 
Sipmbknce ;  they  indicate  a  violent 
action  of  the  water,  very  different  from 
the  smooth  and  placid  stillness  of  the 
lake  while  I  looked  upon  it,  and  told 
of  former  commotion,  like  a  battered 
and  shattered  fortress,  in  the  midst  of 
a  countiy  smiling  in  peaoe  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Leaving  Mucness,  I  began  the 
ascent  of  Mangerton  by  a  mountain 
path  from  a  litUe  village  called  Qogh- 
ereen.  As  you  asoend,  you  leave  the 
lakes  behind  ;  but  from  several  points, 
when  one  turns  about  and  looks  down, 
the  prospect  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  lakes,  studded  with  little  wooded 
islands,  and  bounded  by  huge  moun- 
tains, whose  ample  sides  aire  clothed 
with  trees,  lie  like  a  delicious  pictuve 
beneath  your  feet,  while  the  wreaths 
of  curling  smoke  mark  the.  town  of 
Killamey  in  the  distance,  and  new 
vistas  open  in  the  mountains  to  the 
right,  disclouug  glens,  whose  gknuny 
sides  are  contrasted  with  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  little  lakes  that  lie  deep 
in  their  bosoms.  At  the  height  of 
nearly  two  thousand  feet,  on  turning 
the  shoulder  of  a  slight  and  abrupt 
tmincncc,   more    i)erpendicular   than 
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the  gstteml  line  of  the.ascenty  .70 v 
come  suddenly  upon  a  still  lake   or 
very  considerable  extent,  awfully  dee^ 
and  cold — this  is  called  the  ^  Bevil^ 
Punch  Bowl.^'    The  name  ^nbodies  in 
it  a  pithy  moral ;   for  if  Satan   ca» 
boast  no  better  li^^uor  than  this,  it  ia- 
an  awful  warning  not  to  travel  h.i» 
way,  nor  put  up  in  his  quaxters.      I 
have  headed,  over  the  Border,  that  he 
had  need  0'  a  lang-shankit  spune  that 
sups  kail  wi'  the  deil ;  and  I. can  tes- 
tier that  he  had  need  of  a  fiask  of  aqua^ 
vita),  that  means  to  take  a  glass  of  grog 
with  him  after  supper.     A  Ola^w 
man,  who  was  here  once  on  a   fine 
summer's  evening,  after  tasting  of  the 
cool  and  crystal  flood,  exclaimed   to 
his  guide,    ^  God-sake,  man,  what  a 
glorious  bowl  of   punch   you  would 
mak,  if  a  buddy  could  turn  intil't,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  a  stream  of  rum, 
like  that  that  runs  beneath  the  Kew 
Brig  o'  Qlasgow  after  a  TAmmas  flood  ; 
wi^  the  juice  o'  a*  the  leemons  that 
grew  since   the  creatioin;    and    tm 
lumps  o'  sugar,  the  taen  as  big  as  the 
High  Kirk,  and  the  tither  the  sice  o* 
the  Infirmary  !"      ^^  Anan  1"  said  the 
guide,  astonished  at  tins  speech,  of 
which  he  hardhr  understood  one  word  ; 
but  the  man  from  the  Gorbals,  wrap- 
ped in  the  magnificenceof  his  thoc^ts, 
heeded  him  not,  and,  musing,  took 
his  way  down  the  hill-side.    On  the 
side  of  this  lake,  which  you  first  reach, 
the  hiU  is  barely  high  enou^  to  keep 
in  the  waters,  while,  on  t^  opposite 
side,  it  shoots  up  in  a  steep  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountaiB.  •  The 
dnnbing  here  is  rather  terrific,  as  the 
least  slijp  would  send  you  rolling  back- 
wards into  the  deep  lake  below ;  but 
my  head  was  so  fidl.of  a  little  experi- 
ment I  had  in  view^  that  I  thwght 
not  of  the  danger.    I  had  beeso  mist- 
ily taken  with  that  notobk  new  duoo- 
veiy  of  the  oelebfated  sixpenny  phi- 
losopher, Broudiam,.  which  overtuias 
the  antiquated  litems  of  sudti  fel- 
lows aa  &epl«B  and  Newtoa  (whose 
discoveries   formed  a.  part    of    that 
"  wisdom  of  our  anceBtors,"   whiish 
has  been  lately  diseovered'  to  be  all 
fiidge),  .and  oversets^  the  ^ ould"  law 
of  gravity,  to  the  incalculable  spretd 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  sigiuU 
honour  and  glory  of  the  new  Cockaigne 
Univer^ty.    Now,  in  ascepading  Man- 
gerton, I  had  been  dreadfully  pestered 
by  a  set  of  fellows,  each  of  whom  in- 
sisted on  acting  as  guide  to  my  ho- 
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Mor,  wd,  afitr  maxiy  ineflfectml  «£• 
f<at&  to  diflmiii  them,  I  had  changed 
aiy  pla%  snd  told  ihexn,  that  since  no 
^feraties  of  mine  coald  induce  them 
lo  desis^  as  many  noig^ht  accompany 
Si  ehose.    2feanwhile,  I  secxetly  ple»* 
aed  mjaelf  with  the  thought  of  how 
deveil J  I  should  out^t  them.   ^  Gra^ 
▼itj,^  said  I,  extnMsting  Broagham^s 
te»tise  from  mj  pocket,  and  reading 
thttefram,    "  gravity  Taries  with  the 
iistence. exactly  in  the  pTOporticm  of 
tiie  squaxesy  lesaening  m  Ihe  distance 
iDcreBses:    st    two   miles    irom   the 
csrth,  it  is  four  tinfecs  less  than  at  one 
mtte ;  at  three  miles,  nine  times  less, 
and  so  forth."     Very  well,  I  conti- 
nued,  i^  «t  one  hundred  yards  high. 
these  men  wei^h  ten  stone  each  (uM 
Fm  sure  they  were  not  more,  for  they 
ven  small  lightr>limbed  feUows),  when 
we  0Bt  up  two  hundred  ^ards,  that 
we^t  will  he  diminiahed  ui  the  ratio 
of  one  to  four ;  and  when  we  shall 
get  eight  hundred  yards  up  the  hill, 
which  is  nesur  the  top,  their  weight 
will  be  to  ten  stone  ^ofa,  but  as  one 
square  is  to  eight  square,  that  i^  one 
to  9xty-four;  in  short,  they  will  be 
Httle  more  than  two  pounds  a-pieoa. 
Here  then  was  my  scheme— the  fresh 
mountain  hreeze  made  me  feel  as  vi- 
focoaa  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life^-^, 
thou^t  ly  I  shall,  on  some  pretence, 
nmge  my  guides  in  a  row  along  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  at  iniervus  of 
twdre  paces,  which  will  allow  room 
for  a  tidy  little  run  between  each ; 
Chen,  tidcing  my  ra^e^  I  shall  give  each, 
inffuceeasBon,  a  lack  in  the  breech  so 
vigoTQua,  that,  as  they  wiU  be  then 
Gttle.  heavier  than  so  many  blown 
bisddears.  1  shaU  see  them  seyerally 
wafted  down  the  hUl,  to  at  least  half 
a  mile  from  the  point  of  impact,  and  I 
cm  get  dear  ott  at  my  leisure.    On 
the  hiov  of  the  hill  then,  over  Satan's 
howl  <d  toddy  aa  aforesaid,  I  ranged 
ny  men  in  order,  and  eommenoedope- 
latione;  buty  judge  of  my  astonish- 
nent  aad  disdiay^  when  the  first  man, 
instead  of  floating  sw^tlydown  the 
lii&<«ide|,  with  ^an  initial  velocity  pro- 
pootionate  to  the  impetus  communi- 
cated by  the  lever  power  of  my  dexter 
tos^  exhibiifld  such  an  unphilosophlcal 
wi$  inertia^  as  actually  to  withstand 
the  sho<^  and  collar  me  in  an  instant, 
danandingy  with  a  volley  of  oaths, 
and  in  htfigoage   somewhat  of  the 
plainest,  what  4he  devil  I  meant.  The 
slteroation  soon  turned  the  rest,  who 


hastily  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
"<  The  matter !"  said  he  of  the  wound- 
ed  seat,  '^  by  Jams,  I  never  got  such 

a  kick  in  the in  nxy  Ufe ;  an'  111 

take  the  law  of  him,  so  I  will." 

I  never  felt  so  convinced  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  metaphysical  definition 
of  solidity — ^it  is,  that  x^sistanoe  whidi 
we  find  in  a  body  to  the  entrance  of 
any  other  body  into  its  place,  until  the 
former  one  has  been  removed.  Thia 
lesistance  I  had  experienced  to  my 
oest ;  and  it  so  completely  overset  my 
centre  of  gravity,  that  had  not  the 
fellow  colhued  me  so  q^okly,  I  should 
have  been  laid  sprawling  on  my  mo- 
ther earth,  fioored  by  the  equality  ^ 
redaction  to  action  ;  whereas  I  had 
expected  but  to  beat  the  air,  I  looked 
as  blank  as  a  friar  at  a  feast  on  a  Fn« 
da^  ;  but  as  a  man  cannot  have  every- 
thmg  his  own  way  in  this  world, 
like  a  buU  in  a  china  shop,  I  was  fain 
to  ascribe  my  proceeding  to  an  occar 
nonal  flightiness  to  which  I  was  suh* 
ject,  and  got  off  by  tendering  a  golden 
remedy  of  sovereign  effica<7  ^  ^^  ^>^. 
place,  and  a  full  day's  pay  to  all  the 
rest.  Then,  muttering  an  anathema 
as  mild  as  Doctor  Slop's  malediction 
on  Obadiah,  against  all  Jews,  Whigs, 
atheists,  lying  philosopher,  and  ot^ 
atrocious  persons,  I  crept  to  the  top- 
most summit  of  Mangerton. 

Pardon,  as  Mr  Locke  si^s,  this  lit- 
tle excursion  into  physics.  The  failure 
of  mv  first  essay  in  natural  philoso- 
phy,  left  me  in  that  frame  of  heavenly 
pensive  contemplation  best  suited  for 
relishing  and  appreciating  the  beau- 
ties of  external  nature  ;  isA  now^  in- 
deed^ a  scene  of  inimitable  grandein* 
burst  upon  my  astonished  sight.  As 
X  faced  towards  the  east,  I  beheld  a 
wide  reach  of  the  Atlantic,  w^h  the 
little  islands,  called  the  Biasquets,  io 
the  distance ;  ftuthest  to  my  right  the 
bays  of  Oastlemaine  and  Dingle,  with 
the  hills  above  them,  were  visible  on 
the  southern  horizon ;  while  far  upon 
my  left,  Bantcy  Bay  was  distinctly  dia- 
cemible ;  and  more  near  me,  in  the 
same  direction,  the  bay  and  river  of 
Kenmare.  Right  beneath  lay  all  the 
Ivories  of  ELilhoney— groups  of  moun- 
tadns,  richly  wooded,  dwmdled  into 
conical,  or  fimtastically  shaped  hills 
from  the  height  at  which  I  stood, 
while  sections  of  the  different  lakes 
stealing  in  amongst  them  in  every  di- 
rection, and  reflecting  the  dancing  sun- 
beams, gave  light  and  effect  down  to 
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the  very  tese  of  erery  gwup.  The 
whole  seetie  more  resembled  one  of 
"those  painted  clouds  that  beautify 
our  days,"  and  deck  the  sunny  skies 
of  imagination,  than  anything  one  is 
accustomed  to  in  nature  and  reality. 
Then  came  a  change — a  thick  mist 
Huddenly  spread  itself  over  the  ralley, 
and  soon,  in  voMmed  masses,  came 
foiling  up  the  mountain's  side,  with  a 
learful  and  astonishing  lupidity,  and 
then  sweeping  across  the  whole  line  of 
view,  shut  the  scene,  as  though  it 
were  a  curtain  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
Ood  across  the  fece  of  ms  most  riori- 
ous  creation.  One  minute  all  was 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  next  enve^ 
loped  everything  ih  a  cold  wet  cloud, 
which  t  distinctly  saw  rushing  to- 
wards me,  tiU  it  struck  me  in  the  face, 
and  clothed  me  like  a  wet  garment. 
Shortly  afkrwards  came  on  a  shower 
of  sharp,  hard,  little  hailstones,  that/ 
penetrated  like  needle  points,  and  soon 
it  turned  to  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
sleet.  Under  this  I  wended  my  way 
alonga  mountain  path  that  overhangs 
the  Punch-Bowl  and  Qleana  Cappul, 
osr  the  Horse's  Glyn.  When  the 
fihower  began  to  clear  away,  and  the 
mist  occasionally  broke  up,  so  as  to 
fhinsmit  a  gleam  of  light,  it  was  al^ 
most  fearful  to  look  down  the  preci- 
pitous, steep  upon  the  sullen  water,  or 
the  huge  void  of  the  deej)  glyti  ;  while, 
from  every  jagged  eminence,  depend- 
ed a  ileece  of  fog,  streaming  like  the 
torn  banners  from  some  castle*s  height, 
after  the  rush  of  the  battle  is  over. 

By  the  time  I  had  slowly  descend- 
ed, with  the  assistance  of  the  guide,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slippery  and  almo^ 
perpendicular  bank,  to  the  level  of 
ttie  loch,  the  mi.st  had  passed  away, 
and  left  only  the  fleecy  rack  careering 
with  the  wind  ;  so  that,  aftet  I  had 
addressed  myself  with  earnest  dili- 
gence to  my  sandwiches,  and  repeated 
draughts  of  neat  Hollands,  I  bounded 
down  the  mountain  to  Turk  waterfall, 
withjthe  vigour  and  agility  of  a  native 
red  deer;  took  the  water  at  Glenah, 
and  rowed  across  to  Ross  Castle,  touch  • 
ing  only  at  the  island  of  Innisfttllen, 
a  delicious,  quiet,  little  spot  of  soft 
green,  and  mil  of  trees  of  Nature's 


own  planting.  The  Abbey  here  hiw 
nothing  to  olend  one,  nor  truly  any- 
thing very  much  to  interest  either, 
though  it  be  I  know  not  how  many 
ages  older  than  that  of  Mucness.  I 
must  except  one  spot,  to  which  the 
fair-haired  gilly  who  showed  the  lions 
directed  my  attention  in  a  manner  ra- 
ther to  be  imagined  than  described. 
The  stone-wall  was  there  stripped  of  its 
ivy  covering,  and  seared,  evidently  with 
the  traces  of  recent  fire  ;  the  scattered 
Wood-ashes,  too,  on  which  the  pensive 
^ye  of  the  lad  rested,  as  his  lip  moist-' 
ened,  and  his  whole  countenance  as* 
sumed  the  pleasing  melancholy  ctot 
of  well-^remcmbered  pleasure — all,  all 
betokened  "  that  man  had  been  here." 
«Thftt,  sir^"  said  the  lad^  at  length 
breaking  silence,  with  a  sigH  of  deep 
emotion,  ''that  is  the  jJUce  where 
they  brile  the  salmon  wid  branches  of 
arbutus-=-just  as  they  takes  it  out  of 
fhewather,  they  splits  it,  sir,  and  fixes 
it  up  wld  arbutus  skivers.''  "  And  is 
it  excellent  T  "  l)evil  a  bctheir  in  the 
nayshins."— "-(l^ations.)  Here  ymsfood 
f6t  meditation  !  How  idly  do  philoso- 
pher dispute  whether  man  should  be 
(feflned'  a  rational,  or  a  cooking  ani- 
mal! There  needs  but'half  ah  eye  to 
see  thdt  the  terms  arc  synonymous. 

When  I  readied  th^Kenmarc  Arms. 
and  had  changed  my  tiuvel-stainea 
habiliments — ^for  next  to  the  dinner 
itself,  the  greatest  terrestrial  eiyoy-- 
ment  is  the  preparation  for  it — 1 
stretched  my  1^  beneath  Mr  Finn's 
mahogany  ;  and  as  Dennis  Uncovered 
a  salmon  full  of  curd,  "and  a  red  and 
smoking  round,  of  \<^hich  the  base  was 
planted  out,"  as  forest<^5t  cxjfresis  it, 
by  a  screen  of  mellow  ibllagc,  I  ac- 
Irtichrledged  that  Killarney  did  abound 
in  objects  at  olice  silbiiriic  ^ndbc^iu- 
tifiil.  Toil*  and  hutigcr  gave  zest  to 
food  and  rest.  T!hc  pleasatit  fire — ^th6 
steam  of  rich  perninieS  which  rose 
frbm  the  dinner-tabk — the'  good  old 
wine  that  followed, — ^gradually  sooth- 
ed me  into  incipient  slumber,  and  sink- 
ing back  into  my  easy-chair^  as  1:  ifiut- 
tcred'after  honest  Jack  FaUtaf^  '^Stuill 
t  not  take  mine  case  in  nilue"  iftn  V*  I 
sunk  into  Iwilmy  repose. 
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tux  hauxtkd  ohurouyabp. 


A  FJLi£5D  of  xniixe,  with  whom  I 
lAtehf  compared  clnirck;}Fanl  **exj)6' 
riencoT  gave  me  a  little  nanatiye  of 
<me  wmeh  bad  recently  fallen  to  his 
^baa^  daring  an  angling  excursion  in 
one  of  our  northern  counties.  It  will 
be  best  and  easiest  to  let  the  narrator 
speak  in  his  own  pesson,  so,  without 
fmker  pioamble,  ''I  tell  ihe  tileasii 
was  told  to  me.*^ 

AniTiiig  about  dark  ontt  evenin|it 
»*  *  ^^  village,  wliere  I  proposed 
Wmg  up  my  quarteors  for  the  ni<?ht, 
I  obaeryed  a  general  stir  and  agitation^ 
M  if  a  bee-hive  were  pouring  forth 
iteswanuing  colonists ;  and  as  I  pro- 
c^^o£fi  down  the  long  Btragg^n^  street, 
towards  the  sign  of  «Th«  Jolly  Mil- 
i»,     the    whole    population  of   the 
place  sesned  streaming  in  the  oppo- 
ate  direction  of  the  churchyard,  which 
1  W  passed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tillage.     Men,  women,  mmI  children, 
were  hurrying  along,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  eager  trepidation ;  and  there 
wasa^genenJ  hum  of  roices,  though 
e¥eiy}one  seemed  to  speak  below  his 
oataral  key,  except  a  few  blustering 
youngsters,  who  were  whetting  their 
own  oouiage,  by  boasting  of  it  with 
Taliani  oaths  and  asseverations,  and 
ridiculing  the  cowardice  of  the  wo- 
men and  children.    The  latter  were 
running  along  close  by  their  mothers, 
holding  fast  by  ihdbr  gowns  or  aprons, 
and  erecy  minute  pressing  nearer,  and 
kddng  up  in  their  fiMes,  with  eyes 
of  fearful  inquiry.      As  the  difierent 
groups  scudded  swiftly  by  me,  I  caught 
here  and  there  a  few  disiointed  words 
ahoQi  ""a  ^u>8t,"  and  <<the  church- 
ywd,"  and  «  all  in  white,"  and  «01d 
Andrew,''  and  <«  ten-foot  high,*'  and 
*^  Tery  awful !"    Half-tempered  was  I 
to  tuxn  with  the  stream,  and  wind  up 
my  day*s  sport  with  a  <ih4mt  hunt,  brrt 
the  sign  of  the  Jolly  MiUer  waving 
before  me,  and  the  brown  loaf,  and 
foaming  can,   so  natumlly  depicted 
thereon,  were  irrenstible  attractions 
to  a  poor  Piscalor,  who  had  fasted 
siace  early  moniing  from  all  but  the 
dehghte  of  angling  ;  and  who,  as  day 
A*^n^  had  foHowed  the  windings 
of  the  stream  for  many  a  weary  mile, 
to  seek  rest  and   refreshment  at  the 


village  hostelrie.  It  was  well  for  me 
that  I  arrived  not  in  equestrian  equi- 
page, for  neither  landlord,  hostler,  nor 
male  biped  of  any  denomination,  was 
visible  al>out  the  large  old  house 
and  its  adjacent  stable-yard.  But  I 
needed  no  attendance  ;  so  stooping 
«ith  my  shoulder-load  of  rod,  basket^ 
and  landing-net,  as  I  stept  down  one  step 
into  the  low  heavy  old  porch,  I  passed 
straight  on  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  bla- 
zing fire  in  the  huge  gaping  ohimney, 
gave  me  a  cheerful  welcome,  though 
neither  there,  nor  in  the  adjoining 
tap-room,  could  I  espy  signs  or  tokexis 
of  any  living  creature.  I  could  have 
been  well  contented  to  take'silent  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  high-backed  settles 
within  the  ingle-nook,  had  there  been 
wherewithal  within  reach  to  ap 


"  the  rage  of  hunger."  whose  impor- 
tunate calls  were  rather  incited  than 
suppressed  by  the  feeling  of  warmth 
and  comfort  which  circulated  through 
my  whole  frame,  as  I  stood  beside  the 
companionable  hearth.      So  I  called 
lustily,  and  thumped  the  end  of  my 
fishing-rod  against    the    heavy  oakr 
table  and  dai^  wooden  partition,  tiU 
at  last  came  hurrying  forth  from  ati 
iuner-cbamber,   a   litQe   old  womaij, 
^whose  sharp  shrivelled  face  betokened 
no  mood  of  sweet  complacency.    But 
a  few  words,  intimating  my  intentionfi 
of  sojourning  in  her  house  that  nighty 
and  my  voracious  designs  upon  hey 
larder  and  ale-butt^  smoothed,  as  if  by 
magic,  half  the  wrinkles  in  her  fjw^, 
and  put  her  in  such  good-humour, 
with  me  at  least,   that   she    wOuld 
fain  have  installed  me  into  the  chill- 
ing magnificence  of  the  parlour,  whose 
s&nded  and  boarded  floor,  and  dismi^ 
fireless  grate,  nodding  with  plumes  of 
fennel,  like  the  Enchanted  Helmet  ip 
the  Castle  of  Otranto,  I  was  obliged  to 
glance  at,  though  the  fitst  glimpse  $etit 
me  back  with  shivering  eagerness  to 
the  comforts  of  the  kitchen  heitrtb, 
where  at  laat  I  was  permitted  to  set- 
tle myself,  while  mine  hostess  spread 
for  me  a  little  olaW-table,  with  a  snoW- 
white  doth,  and  set  about  preparing 
my  savoury  supper  of  fried  ^gs  and 
'  rashers. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  dispatched  two 
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courses  of  those,  with  a  proportionate 
Quantum  of  '^  jolly  good  ale  and  old/' 
tnat  I  found  leisure,  while  attacking 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  fine  old 
Cheshire  cheese,  to  question  mine  an- 
cient hostess  respecting  those  signs  of 
popular  agitation  which  had  excited 
my  curiosity  as  I  came  through  the 
village.     My  inquiry  set  wide   open 
the  floodgates  of  her  eloquence  and 
indignation.      "  Well  I  might  ask," 
she  said,  "  but,  for  her  part,  she  was 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  me  what  fools 
the  folks   made   of   themselves, — ^her 
master    among    'em, — ^who    was    old 
enough  to  know   better,  Lord   help 
him !  than  to  setoff,  night  after  night, 
^lloping  after  a  ghost, — ^with  Bob 
Ostler   at   his  heels,  and    that  idle 
hussy  Beckey,  leaving  her  to  mind 
the  house,   and  look    to  everything, 
and  be  robbed  and  murdered  for  what 
they  knew, — and  all  for  what  quotha  ? 
She  wished,  when  their  time  came,  they 
might  lie  half  as  quiet  in  their  graves 
as  old  Andrew  did  in  his,  for  all  their 
nonsensical  crazy  talk  about  his  walk- 
ing o'  nights."    I  waited  patiently  till 
the  'larum  had  unwound  itself,  then 
taking  up  that  part  of  the  desultory 
invective  which  more  immediately  re- 
lated to  the  haunted  churchyard,  and 
its  unquiet  tenant,  I  got  the  old  lady 
fairly  into  the  mood  of  story-telling  ; 
and  from  what  she  then  related  to  me, 
and  from  after  gleanings  unong  other 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  succeeded 
in  stringing  together  a  tolerably  con- 
nected nanutive.  / 
Andrew  Cleave,  whose  remains  had 
been  interred  the  preceding  week  in 
Bedbum  Churchyard,  was  the  oldest 
'  man  in  its  large  and  populous  parish, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  most  prospe- 
rous   among  its   numerous   class  of 
thriving  and  industrious  husbandmen. 
His  little  property,  which  had  de- 
scended from  fatner  to  son  for  many 
generations,  consisted  of  a  large  and 
comfortable  cottage,   situated  on  the 
remote  verge  of  the  village  common, 
a  productive  garden,  and  a  few  fields, 
which  he  cultivated  so  successfully, 
rising  up  early,  and  late  taking  rest, 
that  by  the  time  he  had  attained  the 
middle  period  of  life,  he  was  enabled 
to  rent  a  score  more  acres — ^had  got 
together  a  pretty  stock  of  cattle — had 
biult  a  bam — and  enclosed  a  riok- 
^ard — and  drove  as  fine  a  team  as  any 
in  the  parish — was  altogether  account- 
ed a  man  "well  to  do  in  the  world," 
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and  was  generally  addressed  by  the 
style  and  title  of  "  Fanner  Cleave.** 
Then — and  not  till  then, — and  still 
with  most  phlegmatic  deliberation,  he 
began  to  look  about  him  for  a  partner 
— a  hdp  meet — ^in  the  true  homelv  sense 
of  the  word,  was  the  wife  he  desired 
to  take  unto  himself;  and  it  was  aU  in 
vain — "  Lovers  Labour  Lost" — ^that 
many  a  wealthy  farmer's  flaunting 
daughter — and  many  a  gay  damsel  of 
the  second  table,  from  my  lord's,  and  the 
squire's — and  divers  other  fair  ones  set 
their  caps  at  wary  Andrew,  and  spake 
sweet  words  to  him  when  chance  threw 
them  in  his  path,  and  looked  sweet 
looks  at  him,  when  he  sat  within  eye- 
shot at  church,  in  his  own  old  oaken 
pew,  hard  by  the  clerk's  desk,  with 
his  tall,  bony,  athletic  person,  erect 
as  11  poker,  and  his  coal-black  hair 
(glossy  as  the  raven's  wing^  combed 
smooth  down  over  his  forenead,  till 
it  met  Uie  intersecting  Une  of  two 
straight  jetty  eyebrows,  almost  meet- 
ing over  the  high  curved  nose,  and 
overhanging  a  pair  of  eyes,  dark,  keen, 
and  lustrous  ;  but  withal,  of  a  severe 
and  saturnine  expression,  well  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  the  closely  compress- 
ed lips,  and  angular  jaw.  Those  lips 
were  not  made  to  utter  tender  nonsense 
— nor  those  eyes  for  ogling,  verily ; 
but  the  latter  were  shaip  and  discern- 
ing enough,  to  find  out  such  qualifi- 
cations as  he  had  laid  down  to  him- 
self as  indispensable  in  his  destined 
spouse,  among  which  (though  Andrew 
Cleave  was  justly  accounted  a  close, 
penurious  man)  money  was  fu>t  a  pa- 
ramount consideration,  as  he  wisely 
argued  within  himself,  a  prudent  wife 
might  save  him  a  fortune^  though  she 
did  not  bring  one.  A  small  matter 
by  way  of  portion  could  not  come 
amiss,  however,  and  Andrew  naturally 
weighed  in  with  her  other  perfections 
the  twenty  years'  savings  of  the  vi- 
car's housekeeper,  whose  age  did  not 
greatly  exceed  his  own — ^who  was  ao- 
knowleged  to  be  the  best  housewife 
in  the  paiish,  and  the  most  skilful 
dairy-woman,  having  come  from  a  fa- 
mous cheese  country,  whose  fashions 
she  had  successfully  introduced  at 
Redbum  Vicarage.  Beside  which,  Mrs 
Dinah  was  a  staid^  quiet  person-— not 
given  to  gadding  ajid  gossiping  and 
.  idle  conversation  ;  and^  ^  moreover," 

Suoth  Andrew,  ^^  1  have  a  respect  unto 
[le  damsel,  and,  verily,  I  xnight  go 
farther  and  fare  worse/'    ^^  Mai^  in 
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id  rapoDt 
aaotoero; 


9i  binirey"  ^mSf 
r  of  Andnw's  hsvoa^ 
lie  njiBgB,  90  be  took  anodkar  year 
«rt«o  townatdor  the  matter  in  alV 
kibtanqga;  Imt  as  all  tkings  earthly 
CMM  t9  «a  end,  so  at  hut  did  Andrew 
CbaM^penderiiqp  ;  and  as  hii  aotnal 
voeLj^wM  fary  no  nieaxu  lo  tedioas 
wmwmir,  and  ai  the  diaereet  Binah 
had  had  ample  time  for  ddiberatien 
vhila  the  importaiit  qneitien  mM 
_j  €km  fiivened  eoitor  was  not 
^  hmg  ea  the  imekof  uaoertainty, 
and  the  third  »taniay,  irtMh  eompKet* 
ed  Ae  faana,  saw  Mrs  IXnah  ^  endoww 
ed»-  fa*  Anaiew:  CSeaTe,  with^'aU 
hk  werU&f  goeds,^  and  installed  Lady 
led  MistreMS  of  his   hitherto  lonely 


Behad  ne  veaeeii  tonpMBihisehoiae. 
Forooee  IteaeFoitone^  ^iftenrerik 
ed  fer  her  strange  bfamders  in  nateh- 
making — eo  often  aceosed  of  **jotn> 
iaprthe  gentle  with  the  mde,")  had 
hoeked  togethertwo  feiiidred  secda^ 
and  it  saemodittdeedaeif  Atidi>ow  had 
only  rennHed  to  himself  a  soniethne 
dinded  portion  ef  "his  own  natore,  se 
'  did  he  and  'hSs  pvodent 


br8ahetaM3e^'4ntfthe«lidaBd  aim  of 
all  thcirliietighl^  ^yfeam%  and  nndei^ 
tddagv;  7«t  iMfe  they  rigiffly  jeet 
aadheaei^  hiafi  IheJr'dteluigSy  oven 
heyuad  th#<triet  Ifltisrof  the  hrw^  of 


;  iiodr  Andtew  deave 
'heen  fefiMfwtt'ihate-thanotieeto 
r^iVB«d  t#«]itoias^8«Mice  of  dl^ 

iatfsa^  hat  en  »o«t  ISbera  terns 
tha»eeaMhav#  heotf  e«{»e6ted  fraia 
<Me^  Itis  pM^rimonit^iA  haMts,  or 
thin  ^eseeflniuy  by'j^eirgops  ttf  more 

*^^^^en  gHI^VMn^^* 

MoMover,  he  Has  he^uikted^.*«nd 
ha'saa«(y:iieeoia«ed  hlia^^-^  t^ 
t^f^lmm  mam,  and^a  '»t»y  i^otfs  Cbrii^ 
tiu^^^a;  sefioat 'diristM^'' hede- 
•iiahated  hinlMf;'and  »tteh  a  one 
be  IM-  in  good  VHKii,  if'a  sad  ahd 
gmve  aspeee— selemtt'  speeMi,  nroeh 
afaounding  in  scriptural  pbtnoM^-^-titQm 
ilMmaj  tmxJt  SepixttsAwtt;  and  un- 
MsU  feserve^'  eonstStbte  ftir  daims  io 
Ihis  dislaietioa.  Morwwt,  he  #&sa 
i^g^ar  ehercb^;oer-HUi  indefktigabte 
leader  ei  his'Blble  (<^  die  Old  T^^^ 
aM  m^  the  fitdstoes  m  particular), 
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fitfted  rigidly  on  all  days  appointed  hy 
the  churoh— broke  the  heaas  of  all  the 
little  boys  who  whistled,  within  his 
hearing,  on  Sabbaths  and  Saints'  daya 
—eaid  immoderate  long  graces  before 
and  after  meals,  and  sang  hymns  by 
the  hour,  though  he  had  no  more  ^wioe 
than  a  cracked  pitcher,  and  net  ear 
eaough  to  <fistinguish  between  the 
timesof  the  100th  Psalm,  and  <' Molly, 
put  the  kettle  on." 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  a  difr- 
tiful,  if  not  an  afleoCionate  son— -wae 
a  goo^  if  not  a  tendor  husband— a 
neighbonr  of  whose  integrity  no- one 
doubted— Hi  most  respeetable  parish- 
iooer;  and,  yet>  with  aH this,  Andrew 
deave's  was  not  ei^  fdv^on^  for  it 
partook  not  of  that  blessed  spirit  of 
lore,  meelfiaess;  and  charity,  which 
vaunteth  liot  itself-^s '  not  puffed  up 
— thinketh  no  evil  of  its  neighbour^— 
neither  mAketh  broad  its  phylaeteriea, 
nor  prayeth  in  the  comers  of  market- 
places,  to  be  seen  of  men.  Ho  was 
neitfaer  eictertienate  •  nor'  a  dfimki^. 
He  gate<  tittles  of  all  that  he  possessed. 
He0r^9tergi?eA^hisge6as  to  the 
poor;  bntj^netertheless^  eoutHted  to 
make  ovtsueh  a  catalogue  ef  daim^' 
on  the  peettliar  f aYont  of  Ebatefa,  as 
tety  oemlMtibly  ntM^'  hifl^  bwn 
eonsdenoe,  and  left  Imn  ^uite  at  lei- 
somto  ^  de^pase  othei^.*^" 

It  hald^beeA  Ihd  tddifoituno  bf  An- 
drew (Searvfr  to  have  imbibed  from' 
his  parents  thboeiiajaroW  news  of  (Jlmi^ 
tkidty,  aod'thdr^early  death  had  lel^ 
him  an  unsociable  being/ tmliyvingf,' 
naloTed^  -and  -imconneeted^  till  'he 
dianged  Ids  nngie  for  a  married  state. 

"  Habits  v»  atubbem  tlilsga ; 

And  by.  the  tim«  a  pian  u  turned  of  forty^ 
His  niling  passioiU  grotr  eo  haughty^ 
There  is  no  cHpping  of  his  wrngg.*' 

Now;  •Andrew'  was  fWlI  fbrty-three 
wh^  he  entered  ti^  ptde  of  matii' 
mony,'and  the  saSd  Dhuth,  three  good 
years  )iis  senior,  bad  nb  wish  to  clip 
them,  being^  as  we 'have  demonstrate^ 
hSfe*  very  cbunterpialH,  his  **  mutuid 
he»d^  in  alt  essential  points  ;  so^  with- 
out a  spark  of  what  silly  snaans  and 
shttp^e'maidehs  call  lore,  and  same' 
Wded  fefks  "'  tender  fiiebdshii^'^ 
our  serious  cot^le^  jogged  on  together 
in  a  perfect  nlatriuiufiial '  raH-ro^  of 
monotonous  conformity,  and  An^it 
Cleare  might  have  gone  down  to  bis 
grave'  unconscious  that  hearts  were 
H 
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made  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
circulate  the  blood,  if  tne  birth  of  a 
son,  in  the  second  year  of  his  union, 
had  not  opened  up  in  his  bosom  such 
a  fountain  of  love  and  tenderness,  as 
gushed  out  like  water  from  the  flinty 
rock;  and  became  thenceforth  the 
piaster  passion,  the  humanizing  feel- 
ing of  lus  stem  and  powerful  charac- 
ter. The  mother*s  fondness,  and  she 
was  a  fond  mother,  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  with  which  thefietther 
doated  on  his  babe ;  and  he  would  rock 
its  cradle,  or  hush  it  in  his  arms,  or 
sing  to  it  by  the  hour,  though  the 
lullaby  seldom  varied  from  the  100th 
Psalm,  and,  as  he  danced  it  to  the 
same  exhilarating  time,  it  was  a  won- 
der that  the  little  Josiah  clapped  his 
hands,  and  crowed  with  antic  mirth, 
instead  of  comporting  himself  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  parish  clerk  in 
swaddling  clothes. 

It  was  strange  and  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve, how  the  new  and  holy  feeling 
of  parental  love  penetrated,  like  a  fer- 
tilizing dew,  the  hitherto  hard,  in- 
sensible nature  of  Andrew  Cleave  ; 
how  it  extended  its  sweet  influence 
beyond  the  exciting  object,  the  infant 
darling,  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  ge- 
neral, disposing  his  heart  to  kindliness 
and  pity,  and  almost  to  sociability.  In 
the  latter  virtue,  he  made  so  great 
progress  as  to  invite  a  few  neighbours 
to  the  christening  feast,  charging  his 
dame  to  treat  them  handsomely  to  the 
best  of  everything,  and  he  himiaelf,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  "  on  hospi- 
table thoughts  intent,"  pressed  and 
smiled,  and  played  the  courteous  host 
to  a  miracle. 

And  sometimes,  on  his  way  home 
of  an  evening,  he  would  stop  and  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  an  acquain- 
tance, at  his  cottage  door,  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  some  chubby  boy,  with 
whose  short  limbs  and  infant  vigour 
he  would  compare,  in  his  mind*s  eye, 
the  healthful  beauty  of  his  own  urclun. 
But  great,  indeed,  wai  the  amaze- 
ment of  Dame  Cleave,  when  Andrew, 
who  had  always  *^  set  his  face  like  a 
flint"  against  the  whole  tribe  of  idle 
mendicants,  making  it  a  rule,  not  only 
to  chase  them  from  his  own  door,  but 
to  consign  them,  if  possible,  to  the 
wholesome  coercion  of  the  parish  stocks, 
actually  went  the  length  of  bestowing 
a  comfortable  meal,  a  nieht's  shelter 
in  an  outhouse,  and  a  bed  of  clean 
straw,  on  a  soldier's  widow,  who  was 
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travelling,  with  her  babe  in  her  anns, 
towards  the  far  distant  home  of  its 
dead  father. 

Dame  Cleave  stared  in  strange  p^- 
plexity,  and  said  something  about 
*'  charity  beginning  at  home,"  and 
^  coming  to  want,"  and  **  harbouring 
idle  husseys  and  their  brats."  But 
Andrew  was  peremptory,  for  his  eye 
had  glanced  from  the  poor  soldier's  m- 
therless  babe  to  the  cherished  creature 
at  that  time  nestling  in  his  own  bosom. 
So  the  widow  was  "warmed  and 
fed,"  and  left  a  blessing  on  her  bene- 
factor, who,  on  his  part,  failed  not  to 
accompany  his  purting  ^  God  speed 
you,"  and  the  small  piece  of  money 
which  accompanied  it,  with  an  im- 
pressive lecture  on  the  sinfulness  of 
want  and  pauperism,  and  a  comfort- 
able assurance,  that  they  were  always 
deserved  manifestations  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. 

Just  as  the  little  Josiah  had  attained 
his  second  year,  Andrew  Cleave  was 
called  on  to  resign  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som, who  went  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
after  a  short  but  sharp  iUness.  She  had 
so  fuUy  realized  all  the  calculations 
that  had  decided  Andrew  to  choose  her 
for  his  mate,  that  he  regretted  her  loss 
very  sincerely  ;  but  resignation,  he 
justly  observed,  was  the  duty  of  a 
Christian,  and  Andrew  was  wonder- 
fully resigned  and  composed,  even  in 
the  early  days  of  his  bereavement, 
throwing  out  many  edifying  comments 
on  the  folly  and  sinfulness  of  immo- 
derate grief,  together  with  sundry  ap- 
posite remarks,  well  befitting  his  own 
circumstances,  and  a  few  proverbial 
illustrations  and  observations,  such  aa 
^^misfortunes  never  come  alone,  for 
his  poor  dame  was  taken  at  nighty  and 
the  old  gander  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning."  Moreover,  he  failed  not  to 
sum  up,  as  sources  of  rational  conso- 
lation, ^  that  it  had  pleased  the  Lord 
to  spare  her  till  the  boy  ran  alone,  and 
Daisey's  calf  was  weaned,  and  all  the 
bacon  cured  ;  and  he  himself  had  be- 
come fully  competent  to  supply  her 
glace  in  the  manufacturing  of  cheeses." 
0  Andrew  buried  his  wife,  and  was 
comforted. 

And.  from  the  night  of  her  death,  he 
took  his  little  son  to  his  own  bed,  and 
laid  him  in  his  mother's  place ;  and  long 
and  fervent  were  the  prayers  he  eja- 
culated before  he  went  to  rest,  kneel- 
ing beside  his  sleeping  child  ;  and 
cautious  and  tender  as  a  mother's  kiss 
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ma  that  he  impimted  <m  its  innocent 
bfow  before  he  turned  himself  to 
slumber.  Karly  in  the  morning  an 
dderiy  widow,  who  had  been  uaed  to 
ODok  hii  TictuaU,  and  set  the  cottage 
to  rights  before  his  marriage,  came  to 
take  up  and  tend  the  boy,  and  get 
break&st  for  him  and  his  father,  and 
she  was  now  detained  through  the 
daj,  in  the  care  of  household  concerns, 
and  of  the  motherless  little  one.  She 
vas  a  good  and  tender  foster-mother, 
and  a  careful  manager  withal,  falling 
readily  into  Andrew*9  ways  and  lik- 
ings ;  a  woman  of  few  words,  and  con- 
tent with  little  more  than  her  victuals 
and  diink — and  (inoffensiye  and  taci- 
turn as  she  was)  he  had  a  feeling  of 
mug  satisfaction  in  locking  her  out 
evny  evening  when  she  betook  her- 
eof to  sleep  at  her  own  cottage.  Then 
was  Andrew  wont  to  turn  back  to  his 
ova  solitary  hearth,  with  a  feeling  of 
sdf-gratulation,  not  evincing  much 
taste  for  social  enjoyment,  or  any  di»> 
petition  again  to  barter  his  secure 
$^te  of  single  blessedness  for  a  chance 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery — ^firom 
whidi,  having  drawn  a  first-rate  prize, 
it  would  have  been  presumptuous  to 
exnect  a  second. 

What  writh  old  Jenny's  help,  and  his 
own  notability  (he  had  not  lived  so 
long  a  bachelor  without  having  ac- 
quned  some  skill  in  housewifery^,  he 
got  on  veiy  comfortably  ;  and  for  a 
Hving  object  to  care  for,  and  to  love, 
the  little   Josiah  was  to  him    wife, 
child,  companion — eveiything  !      So 
Andrew  continued  fiiithfiil  as  a  wi- 
dowed turtle  to  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  Dinah ;  and  the  motherless 
boy  throve  as  lustily  as  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  nestle  under  the  maternal 
wing.    He  was,  in  truth,  a  fine  sturdy 
littk  fellow,  fnll  of  life  and  glee,  and 
*  quips    and    cranks,    and  mirthfvl 
smiles,'*  and  yet  as  like  Andrew  as 
•'two  peas."      "The  veiy  moral  of 
the  &ther,"  said  old  Jenny,  "only 
not  so  solenm  like."  He  had  Andrew's 
jetty  eyebrows,  and  black  lustrous  eyes, 
deep  set  under  the  broad  projecting 
brow  ;   but  they    looked    out    with 
roguish  mirth    from  their    shadowy 
cells,  and  the  raven  hair,  that,  like 
Im  father's,  almost  touched  his  straight 
eyebrows,  clung  clustering  over  them, 
and  round  his  little  fat  poll,  in  a 
luxuriance  of  rich,  close,  glossy  curls. 
His  mouth  was  shaped  like  his  father's, 
too ;  but  Andrew's  could  never,  even 
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in  childhood,  have  relaxed  into  such 
an  expression  of  dimpled  mirth,  as 
the  joyous  laugh  burstout — that  sound 
of  infectious  gladness,  which  rings  to 
one's  heart's  core  like  a  peal  of  merry 
bells.  He  tMU  a  fine  little  fellow  ! 
and,  at  five  years  old,  the  joy  and 
pride  of  the  doatipg  &ther,  not  only 
for  his  vigorous  beauty,  but  for  his 
quick  parts,  and  wonderful  forward- 
ness in  learning ;  for  Andrew  was  a 
scholar,  and  had  early  taken  in  hand 
his  son's  education  ;  so  that,  at  the 
age  above  mentioned,  he  could  spell 
out  passages  in  any  printed  book,  could 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief, 
and  great  part  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ment^ though  he  stuck  fast  at  the 
39  Articles,  and  the  Athanasian  Greed, 
which  his  father  had  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  include  among  his  theological 
studies.  It  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Andrew  Oleave's  whole  life,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  led  his  little  son  by 
the  hand  up  the  aisle  of  his  parish 
church,  into  his  own  pew.  and  lifted 
up  the  boy  upon  the  seat  beside  him, 
where  (so  wdl  he  had  been  tutored, 
and  so  profound  was  his  childish  awe,) 
he  stood  stock  still,  with  his  new  red 
prayer-book  held  open  in  his  two  little 
chubby  hands,  and  his  eyes  immove- 
ably  fixed,  "  not  on  the  book,  but"  on 
his  father's  fctce.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  boy,  for,  verily,  a  comical 
little  figure  did  the  young  Josiah  exhi- 
bit that  Sabbath-day.  Andrew  Cleave 
had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  pet- 
ticoats (though,  of  course,  he  hai 
never  hinted  as  much  in  his  late 
spouse's  hearing,)  and  could  HI  brook 
that  his  son  and  heir,  a  future  lord  of 
creation,  should  be  ignominiously 
trammelled  even  in  swaddling  clothes. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  a  change  was 
feasible — ^far  sooner  than  old  Jenny 
flowed  it  to  be  so— the  boy  was  eman- 
cipated from  his  effeminate  habili- 
ments, and  made  a  man  of — a  little 
man  complete,  in  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  made  after  the  precise  fa- 
shion  of  his  father's,  who  had  set  the 
tailor  to  work  in  his  own  kitchen,  un- 
der his  own  eye,  and  on  a  half-worn 
suit  of  his  own  clothes,  out  of  which 
enough  remained  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion to  furnish  a  complete  equipment 
for  the  man  in  miniature.  So  little 
Josiah's  Sunday-going  suit  consisted 
of  a  long-tailed  coat  of  dark  blue 
broad  cloth,  lapelled  back  with  two  rows 
of  large  gilt  basket-work  buttons ;  a 
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xed  plush  waistcoat  (the  month  beixu^ 
July),  brown  corduroy  breeches  with 
knee  buckles,  grey  worsted  hose,  and 
large  new  square-toed  shoes,  with  a 

Cof  heaTy  silyer  buckles,  once  be- 
^inff  to  his  mother,  that,  covering 
his  little  feet  quite  across,  like  a  couple 
of  pack-saddles,  touched  the  groimd,  as 
he  walked,  on  either  side  of  them. 
Add  to  this,  a  stiff  broad-brimmed 
beayer  (padded  within  all  round,  to 
fit  his  tiny  pate),  under  the  shadow 
of  which  the  baby-face  was  scarce 
discoverable,  and  the  whole  diminu- 
tive person  moved  like  a  walking 
mushroom. 

Proud  ?ras  the  boy  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance, so  equipped,  before  the  as- 
sembled congregation ;  and  very  proud 
was  Andrew  Seave,  who  felt  as  if 
now,  indeed,  he  might  assume  unto 
himself,  before  the  elders  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  honour  of  being  father  to  a 
man-child. 

From  that  day  forth  little  Josiah, 
led  in  his  Other's  hand,  came  regu* 
larly  to  church  every  Sabbath-day ; 
but,  alas  !  his  after  demeanour,  during 
service,  by  no  means  realised  the  pro- 
mise of  that  solenm  propriety  where- 
with he  comported  himself  on  his  first 
memorable  appearance;  and  it  soon 
required  Ancb«w*s  utmost  vigilance 
to  rebuke  and  check  his  son's  restless 
and  mischievous  propensities.  Great 
was  the  father's  horror  and  conster- 
nation, on  detecting  him  in  the  very 
act  of  making  fieuses  at  the  Vicar  him- 
self, whose  unfortunate  obliquity  of 
vision  had  excited  the  boy's  monkey 
talent  of  mimicry  ;  and,  at  last^  the 
young  rebel  was  suddenly  and  for  ever 
deposed  firom  his  lofky  station  on 
the  seat  beside  his  father,  for  having 
taken  a  sly  opportunity  of  pinning  the 
hind  bow  of  an  old  lady  s  bonnet  to 
the  back  of  her  pew,  whereby  her  bald 
pate  was  cruelly  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  congregation,  as  she  rose  up, 
with  unsuspecting  innocence,  at  the 
Qloria  Patn. 

At  home,  too,  Andrew  soon  disco- 
vered that  his  parental  cares  were  like- 
ly to  multiply  in  full  proportion  to  his 
parental  pleasures.  Little  Josiah  was 
quick  at  learning,  but  of  so  volatile  a 
spirit,  that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
father's  finest  moral  declamations,  or 
most  elaborate  expoundings,  he  would 
dart  off  after  a  butterfly,  or  mount 
astride  on  the  old  sheep-dog  ;  and  at 
last,  when  sharply  rebuKed  tor  his  ir- 
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reverent  antaes,  kok  up  piteoody  in 
his  fikther's  face,  and  yawn  m  disoon- 
solately,  that  Andrew's  iron  jawi  were 
fain  to  sympathize  with  the  infeoiious 
grimace,  to  their  owner's  infinite  an'- 
noyance.    At  meal  times,  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  keep  his  little  hazids 
from  the  platter,  while  his  father  pro- 
nounced a  long  and    comprehenaiTe 
grace,   with  an  especial  supplication 
for  the  virtues  of  abstinence  and  for- 
bearance ;  and  so  fiur  from  continuing 
to  take  pride  in  the  manly  dignity  of 
his  raiment^  it  became  necessazr  to 
dock  his  waistcoat  flaps,  and  the  long 
skirts  of  his  week-day  coat,  the  pockets 
of  the  former  being  invariably  ciram- 
med  with  pebbles,  munched  apples, 
worms,    brown-sugar,    mails,     cock- 
chafers, and  all  manner  of  abominar- 
tions ;  and  on  the  latter  it  was  not 
onl  V  his  laudable  custom  to  squat  him- 
self in  the  mud  and  mire,  but  being 
of  an  imitative  and  inventive  genius, 
and  having  somewhere  read  a  history 
of  the  beavers,  he  forthwith  began  to 
practise  their  ingenious  mode  of  land- 
carnage,  by  dragging  loads  of  rubbish 
behind  him  on  the  aforesaid  coat4ails, 
as  he  slid  along  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Qreatly  did  Andrew  Cleave  marvel 
that  a  son  of  his  should  evince  such 
unseemly  propensities,  having  perpe- 
tually before  his  eyes  an  example  of 
sober  seriousness  and  strict  propriety. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  doat^  on  the 
boy  with  unabated  fondness — ^toiled 
for  him — schemed  for  him— waked 
for  hlm-*dreamt  of  him— lived  in 
him — idolized  him !— Yes  1 — ^Andrew 
Cleave,  who  had  been  wont  to  hold 
forth  so  powerfully  on  the  sin  and 
folly  of  idol  worship,  A«  set  up  in  his 
heart  an  earthly  unage,  and  uncon- 
sciously exalted  it  above  his  Maker. 

Andrew's  cottage  was  situated  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  a  larae  and  lonely 
conunon,  which  separated  it  from  the 
village  of  Redbum,  and  it  was  also  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  other 
habitation.  He  had  taken  upon  him- 
self his  son's  early  instruction,  and  it 
was  consequently  easy  enough  to  main- 
tain a  pomt  which  he  had  much  at 
heart,  that  of  keeping  the  boy  aloof 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  village 
children,  or  indeed  with  any  persons 
save  himself  and  old  Jenny,  except  in 
Accompany.  This  system,  to  which 
he  rigidly  adhered,  had  a  very  un&- 
vouiaole  effect  on  his  own  character, 
repressing  in  it  all  those  kindlier  and 
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nun  soda!  ^BdingBy  wliidi  bad  almost 
stnigglBd  into  pr^pamdefmiioe,  when 
tbe  kiKd  Buz&ee  was  partially  thaired 
by  tba  new  sense  of  parental  tender- 
noi,  and  whDe  his  eon  was  yet  a  cm- 
died  babe,  and  he  had  nothing  to  a^ 
pvdiCBd  hft  him  on  the  sooie  of  evii 
cnmiHUfricationa,  Bnt  now  he  guarded 
him,  as  misers  guard  their  gold.  Ae 
he  himicl^  alas  !  hoarded  the  Ham- 
mm  of  nmrighteonsness  fhis  second* 
ary  object)  but  ^  solely  mr  his  dai^ 
ling's  sskie.^  80  Andrew  compromised 
the  matter  with  his  consdenoe  ;  and 
so  he  would  hare  answered  to  any  in- 
n^'nf^f  Ghzistian. 

fheooy,  thoiig;h thus  debaned from 
ell  eommiTRirmtion  saye  with  his  f$r 
tiier  and  old  Jenny,  was  nerertheless 
8ft  bs]^  as  any  child  of  the  same  age. 
He  had  nerer  known  the  pleasures  of 
mrociation  with  yoathftd  playmates^ 
be  was  fall  of  animal  spuits  and  in« 
f  e&tkm,  particularly  in  the  sdenoe  of 
Biisdiief— he  completeiy  ruled  over 
Jenny  in  the  absence  of  his  &ther, 
and  (exeept  at  lesson  times,  and  on 
Sabbaths)  nad  acquired  more  ascend- 
ancf  over  that  stem  &ther  himsd^ 
tbuk  Andbrew  anyway  suspected. 

The  interval  between  the  bo^s 
Ibarth  and  seventh  year  was,  p^baps, 
the  happiest  in  tiie  whole  lives  of  hr 
tfaer  and  son  ;  but  that  state  of  things 
eoold  not  continue.  Andrew  Cleave 
had  as^ring  views  for  his  young  Jo- 
siah— and  it  had  always  been  his  ia- 
tcntton  togivehim  ^  the  best  of  leam- 
mg  ;**  In  furtherance  of  which  pur- 
pose, he  had  looked  about  him  almost 
from  the  hour  of  the  boy's  birth,  for 
some  respectable  school  wherein  to 
place  him,  when  his  own  stock  of  infor- 
mation became  incompetent  to  the  task 
of  teaching.  He  had  at  last  pitched 
upon  a  grammar  school  in  the  county 
tomi,  shout  five  miles  from  his  own 
habitation,  where  the  sons  of  respect- 
able tradesmen  and  fanners  were 
boarded  and  taught  upon  moderate 
terms  ;  though,  to  do  Andrew  justice, 
M9ing  considerations  were  not  para- 
mount with  him,  when  his  son's  wel- 
&ie  was  concerned,  and  he  was  far 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  that  his 
morals,  as  well  as  his  learning,  would  be 
strictly  attended  to.  On  that  head, 
be,  of  cowMy  received  the  most  satis- 
ftctoiy  assurances  from  the  master  of 
the  'academy  for  young  gentlemen,** 
snd  having  likewise  ascertained  that 
the  boy  irould  have  an  amjde  allow- 
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anoe  of  whoksome  food,  it  is  not  iran- 
derful  that  Andrew  Cleave  threw  the 
*^  moderate  terms**  as  the  third  weight 
into  the  scale  of  determination. 

The  greater  number  of  tiie  boys, — 
those  whose  parents  were  dwellers  in 
the  town  of  C ^  wore  onlv  day- 
boarders;  but  some,  whose  mmilies 
lived  at  a  greater  distance,  went  home 
on  Saturdays  only,  to  spend  the  Sab- 
bath-day ;  and  it  was  Andrew's  pri- 
vate solace,  to  think  that  the  seMura- 
tion  from  his  child  would  be  renaered 
less  painful  by  that  weekly  meeting. 
It  had  taken  him  Aill  six  months,  and 
sundry  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  to  make 
all  his  amngements  with  the  master. 
But  at  last  they  were  completed,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  trial— 4he 
hard,  Imrd  trial— of  parthig  with  that 
creature  who  constituted  his  all  of 
earthly  happiness.  Andrew  was  a  hard 
man,  Uttle  susceptible  of  tender  weak- 
ness in  his  own  nature,  and  ever  prone 
to  contemn  and  censure  in  others  the 
induljB;ence  of  any  feeling  incompatible 
(in  his  opinion^  with  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  and  the  auty  of  a  Christian. 

Hi9  God  was  not  a  Qod  of  love ; 
and  when  he  rebuked  the  natural  tears 
of  the  afflicted,— 4he  submissive  sor- 
rows of  the  stricken  heart, — ^it  was  in 
blind  forgetfiilness  of  him  who  wept 
over  the  grave  of  his  friend  Laxarus. 
He  had  honoured  his  parents  during 
their  lifetime,  and  buried  them  with 
all  decent  observance  ;  but  with  no 
other  outward  demonstration  of  woe, 
than  a  more  sombre  shade  on  his  al- 
ways severe  countenance.  **  The  de- 
sire of  his  eyes**  was  taken  from  him, 
and  he  had  shown  himself  a  pattern 
of  pious  resignation.  And  now  he  was 
to  part  with  his  son  for  a  season,  and 
who  could  doubt  that  the  temporary 
sacrifice  would  be  made  with  stoicaJi 
firmness?  And  so  it  should  verily, 
was  Andrew*s  purpose  ; — ^upon  the 
strength  of  which  he  proceeded,  with 
old  «fenny*8  advice  and  assistance,  to 
make  requisite  preparation  for  the 
boy*s  equipment.  Nay,  he  was  so  far 
master  of  himself,  as  to  rebuke  the  old 
woman's  fooHsh  fondness,  when  she 
remarked  ''how  lonesome  the  cottage 
would  seem  when  the  dear  child  was 
gone  ;'*  and  he  expressed  himself  the 
more  wrathiully,  from  the  conscious'^ 
ness  of  a>  certain  unwonted  rising  in 
hi9  throat,  which  half  choked  him  as 
he  went  ''maundering  on.** 

To  the  child  himseB;  he  had  not  yet 
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breathed  a  syllable  of  his  intentions, 
and  yet  more  than  twice  or  thrice  he 
had  taken  him  on  his  knee,  to  tell  him 
of  the  approaching  change.  But  some- 
thing always  occurred  to  defer  the 
execution  of  his  purpose— the  boy 
stopt  his  mouth  with  kisses—or  he 
prattled  so  there  was  no  getting  in  a 
word  edgeways— or  it  would  do  as 
well  in  the  eyening,  when  he  came 
home  £rom  his  fields.  But  then,  the 
young  one  came  running  to  meet  him, 
and  had  always  so  much  to  ask  and 
teU,  that  the  important  communica- 
tion was  still  delayed.  In  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  rose  from  his  pillow, 
he  would  tell  it  as  the  boy  lay  still  by 
his  side  ;  but  while  the  secret  was  ac- 
tually on  his  lips,  his  little  bedfellow 
crept  into  his  bosom,  and  nestled  there 
80  lovingly,  that  his  voice  died  away, 
as  it  were,  into  the  very  depths  of  lus 
heart)  and  the  words  were  yet  unspo- 
ken. At  length  he  hit  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  was  sure  to  present  it- 
self ere  long.  The  next  time  Josiah 
was  idle  and  refractory  at  his  lessons — 
that  very  moment,  in  the  strength  of 
indignation,  he  would  tell  him  he  was 
to  leave  his  father's  roof,  and  be  con- 
signed to  the  rule  of  strangers.  Alas  ! 
that  fitting  occasion  was  in  vain  laid 
wait  for— Josiah  truly  did  his  best  to 
forward  it,  but  the  father  could  not 
be  angry — and  he  could  not  speak. 

At  last,  seriously  angry  with  him- 
self—humiliated at  the  triumph  of 
human  weakness,  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  boasted  himself  superior — 
Andrew  departed  one  morning  to  his 
labours  earlier  than  usual,  having  de- 
puted to  Jenny  the  task,  to  which  he 
felt  himself  unequal.  All  that  morn- 
ing the  father's  thoughts  were  with 
his  child.  He  pictured  to  himself  the 
first  burst  of  distress — ^the  first  grie- 
vous surprise — the  inconsolable  sor- 
row at  the  thought  of  parting — and 
he  longed  to  return,  and  clasp  the  boy 
to  bis  heart,  and  to  kiss  ofi'  the  tears 
from  his  dear  face,  and  comfort  him 
with  soothing  words  and  indulgent 
promises. 

But  still  as  the  fond  impulse  rose 
within  him,  he  wrestled  with  it  man- 
fully, and  lashed  on  his  team,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  plough,  as  if 
to  support  himself  in  resolute  forbear- 
ance. No  wonder  the  furrows  Andrew 
traced  that  day  were  the  most  uneven 
he  had  ever  drawn,  since  the  hour  he 
first  guided  his  own   plough  on  his 
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own  acres.  He  kept  firm  to  his  post^ 
however,  till  the  usual  dinner  hour, 
and  even  left  the  field  with  his  labour- 
ers, without  deviating  frt>m  his  accus- 
tomed firm,  deliberate  step  ;  but  when 
they  had  turned  out  of  sight  to  their 
own  homes,  then  Andrew  speeded  on 
rapidly  towards  his  cottage,  till  just 
within  sight  of  it  he  spied  the  little 
Josiah  running  forward  to  meet  him. 
Then  again  he  slackened  his  pace,  for 
his  heart  shrunk  from  the  fint  burst 
of  the  boy's  impetuous  sorrow. 

But  those  apprehensions  were  soon 
exchanged  for  feelings  of  a  more  irri- 
table nature,  when  he  perceived  that 
the  merry  urchin  bounded  towards 
him  with  more  than  his  usual  exube- 
rant glee  ;  and  the  first  words  he  dis- 
tinguished were, — *^  Father,  father, 
I'm  going  to  school ! — Fm  going  to 
school ! — I'm  going  to  town,  father  ! — 
I'm  going  to  school !  When  shall  I 
go  ?— Shall  I  go  to-morrow  ?  Shall  I 
take  my  new  clothes,  fiBither  1  And  my 
hoop,  and  my  lamb,  and  old  Dobbin  ?" 

A  bitter  pang  it  was  that  shot 
through  Andrew's  heart  at  that  mo- 
ment—a bitter  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  that  he  experienced.  He  made  no 
aUowance  for  the  volatile  nature  of 
childhood — ^its  restless  desire  of  change 
and  love  of  novelty,  its  inconsideration 
— ^its  blissful  recklessness  of  the  fu- 
ture. He  read  only  in  the  boy's  exulting 
rapture,  that  this  his  only,  only  child 
— the  only  creature  he  had  ever  loved 
— ^who  had  slept  in  his  bosom,  and 
prattled  on  his  knee,  and  won  from 
him  such  fond  indulgences  as  he  could 
scarce  excuse  to  his  own  conscience — 
this  darling  of  his  age,  now  on  the 
eve  of  a  first  separation,  broke  out 
into  extravagant  joy  at  the  prospect, 
and  testified  no  anxiety,  but  to  take 
with  him  his  playthings,  and  his  dumb 
favourites.  The  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  came  upon  Andrew  like  an 
ice-bolt,  and  there  he  stood  motion- 
less, looking  sternly  and  fixedly  on 
the  poor  ^child,  who  was  soon  awed 
and  silenced  by  his  father's  unwonted 
aspect,  and  stood  trembUng  before 
him,  fearing  he  knew  not  what.  At 
last  he  softly  whispered,  sidling  close- 
ly up,  and  looking  earnestly  and  fear- 
fully in  his  father's  face,—"  Shall  I 
not  go  to  school  then  ?  Old  Jenny  Faid 
I  should." 

That  second,  quiet  interrogatory  re- 
stored to  Andrew  the  use  of  speech, 
and   the  mastery   over  ail  his  softer 
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feelings.  "^Yes,"  he  replied,  taking 
the  boy's  httodiy  and  grasping  it  finn- 
Ij  within  liifl  own,  as  ne  led  him 
ikomeward — '^  Tes,  Josiah,  jou  ^haU 
go  to  school — jou  haye  been  kept  too 
long  at  home— to-moROW  is  the  Sab- 
bat—4>at  <Mi  Monday  you  shall  go. 
On  Monday,  my  diild,  you  shall  leave 
jrour  &ther." 

That  last  sentence,  and  a  something 
heperoeiTed,  but  comprehended  no^ 
IB  his  father's  voice  and  manner,  pain- 
fbllj  affected  the  boy,  and  he  burst 
into  tears,  and,  clinging  to  his  fath»*s 
um,  sobbed  out, — ^  But  y<m  will  go 
vith  me,  Bather ;  and  you  will  come 
and  see  me  every  day,  will  you  not  ? 
And  I  shsdl  soon  come  home  again." 

That  artless  burst  of  natural  affec- 
tioB  fell  like  balin  on  Andrew's  irrita- 
ted feelings,  and   he   caught  up  his 
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child  to  his  bosom,  and  blessed  and 
kissed  him,  and  then  they  ''  leasoned 
together  :'*  and  the  father  told  his  boy 
how  he  should  fetch  him  home  every 
Saturday  with  Dobbin ;  and  how  thev 
diould  still  go  hand-in-hand  to  churcn 
on  the  Sabbith ;  and  how  his  lamb, 
and  the  grey  colt,  should  be  taken  care 
of  in  his  absence  ;  and  his  hoop  and 
other  toys  might  be  carried  with  him 
to  school. 

Then  the  child  began  again  his  joy- 
ous prattle,  with  now  and  then  a  sob 
between  ;  and  the  father  kissed  his 
wet  glowing  cheek,  carrying  him  all 
the  way  home  in  his  arms  ;  and  thus 
lovingly  they  entered  the  little  gar- 
den, and  the  pretty  cottage,  and  sat 
down  side  by  side,  to  the  neat  homely 
meal  old  Jenny  had  provided. 
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The  appearance  of  the  official  re- 
port by  the  Commissioners  sent  out 
by  Government)  in  obedience  to  the 
win  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  in- 
vestigphte  into  the  situation  of  Sierra 
LcxBie,  in  some  measure  compels  me 
to  resume  my  pen,  to  follow  out  a 
painful  and  di^;usting  subject — a  sub- 
ject, the  details  of  whid^  are  most 
humiliating  to  my  country,  and  most 
injurious  and  degrading  to  Afirica. 

It  is,  moreover,  due  to  the  cause  of 
tm^  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
lAiTM  of  the  more  intelligent  ranks 
of  my  fellow-subjects,  who,  through- 
out ^  wide  extent  of  the  British  do- 
minions, read  the  columns  of  the  in- 
fluential Journal  in  which  I  have  the 
hoDoor  to  address  you — ^it  is  due  to 
these  ranks,  to  lay  before  them,  from 
official  authority,  a  fiill  confirmation 
of  every  particular  which  has  at  any 
time  been  advanced  by  me  regarding 
a  detestable  place,  and  against  a  per- 
nicious system.  This  labour  is  also 
rendered  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  unprincipled  personal  attacks 
whidi  have  been  made,  and  circulated 
by  tikeir  authors  widely  throughout 
the  country,  at  the  expense,  I  be- 
lieve, of  those   funds   bestowed  by 


humanity  to  enlighten  AMca;  and 
which  luive  been  farther  reiterated 
and  sharpened  by  venal  pens,  which 
make  (to  use  their  own  words)  ^  gain 
of  godliness  ;"— by  men  "  who  ^oiy 
in  Uieir  shame,"  who  ^  have  no  cha- 
racters to  lose,"  and  who  court  <'a 
di^raceful  notoriety,'*  but,  in  some 
instances,  in  columns  too  polluted,  de- 
graded, and  insignificant,  to  bring  to 
your  knowledge. 

The  object  I  had  in  view,  was  the 
exposure  and  the  overthrow  of  a  sys- 
tem of  falsehood,  deception,  and  er- 
ror, long  continued,  firmly  fixed,  and 
strongly  guarded,  alike  injurious  to 
the  charader  of  this  country  and  to  the 
improvement  of  AMca.  Goaded  on, 
however,  by  the  demon  of  the  place, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Mr 
Kenneth  Maoavlay,  in  defence  of  what 
is  indefensible,  has  adopted  an  oppo- 
site course,  and  which,  for  a  moment, 
and  but  for  a  moment,  compels  me 
to  deviate  from  the  path  which  I  had 
resolved  to  pursue.  The  opponents 
of  truth  must  be  met  on  the  ground 
which  they  have  chosen,  and  with 
the  weapons  selected  by  themselves, 
especially  when,  in  a  public  question, 
these  can  be  turned  against  them  with 
justice  and  with  effect. 
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When  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay's 
pamphlet  made  its  appearaaeo^  I  sta- 
ted unto  you,  that  it  bore  on  its  f aoe 
indelible  majks  that  the  production 
was  not  his  ;  and  from  positive  infor^ 
fnation,  since  receiyed,  I  now  repeat, 
that  it  ?ra8  not  wbittbn  bt  him; 
and  when  I  state  this,  it  requires  lit- 
tle penetration  to  find  out  the  real  au- 
thor :-^ 

"  Aut aut  Diabolua," 

the  lowest  servant  in  the  Colonial  Of* 
fioe  will  at  once  pitch  upon  the  author, 
or  compiler^  or  composer,  without  the 
aid  of  African  enchantment,  or  further 
information. 

Before  proceeding  to  bring  beforeyou 
farther  imbrmation  concerning  the  mo- 
rals and  condition  of  the  population  of 
Sierra  Leone ;  and  before  proceeding 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  details 
giren  by  the  Commission's,  it  may 
not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  as  I  now 
most  distinctly  do,  that  I  never  asked, 
and  never  received,  from  any  one  in 
any  manner  connected  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's Qoyemment,  a  single  syllable  of 
ii^ormation  concerning  Sierra  Leone 
and  its  afiairs.  You  will  pardon  me 
when  I  state,  that  to  such  a  source  I 
should  neyer  haye  thought  of  apply- 
ing, eyen  were  such  open  to  me  ;  be- 
cause, till  lately,  his  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  was  kept  whoUy  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on  in  that  place,  and 
systematically  deoeiyed  by  the  real 
rulers  of  it. 

In  exposing  this  den  of  death,  and 
in  dragging  to  light  this  system  of  ini- 
quity, things  have  been  stated  which, 
to  sober  minds  and  honest  hearts,  will 
appear  incrediUe.  But  the  proofs  are 
at  nand  and  ready,  and  my  opponents 
ajre  challenged  to  appear  bdbre  any 
tribunal,  but  a  tribunal  appointed  by 
ti^emselves,  or  iinder  their  immediate 
influeneey  and  XYnej  shall  be  met  Even 
by  their  own  witnesses  they  shall  be 
convicted  in  every  point. 

Tou  cannot  £ul  to  know  that  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  represented  by  those 
iiUeretited  in  the  i^)0t,  and  belieyed  by 
the  credulous  people  of  Gkeat  Britain, 
to  be  a  plaee  and  a  country  equal  to 
the  Gaiden  of  Eden  before  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents,  in  extent,  in  fertility, 
in  salubrity  of  climate,  and  in  purity 
of  character.  Under  this  impression, 
woriby  and  intelligent  men  haye  stood 
forward,  and,  in  this  country,  been 
led  to  adyocate  the  cause  of  a  place, 
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and  the  continuance  of  a^  system,  oosn- 
posed  of  all  that  is  vile,  abomiiubbley 
useless,  and  unjust  ^  Bai^/Un^  the 
Oreat^^  is  a  proper  contrast  to  this  &i» 
tish  settlement.  On  the  ^  to&shsaj>*' 
of  both  is  legibly  written  "  nrvKSsrw 

**-THB  MOVHBB  OF  HABLOVB  AX1> 
ABOMINATIONS  OF  THX   EABTH  !** 

The  Quarterly  Review,  which  giTesL 
when  it  inclines,  a  severe  hit,   and 
which  possesses  very  accurate  iiifor- 
mation  concerning  this  celebrated  spat^ 
lays  before  us  (No.  71,  p>.   118   and 
119)  a  correct  picture  of  its  religion 
and  morals,  comprehended  in  obaeiv 
vations  made  upon  an  account  of  its 
twin  sister,  Babkara,    **'  In  that  ooon* 
try,"  says  the  able  critic,  ^nothing 
appears  to  fiourish  but  pbativo  ▲n]> 
coNouBiNAaB,  which  are   sometimes 
found  to  gotogether  in  otbbb  coim^ 
TBIE8  besides  Matcendnahar  :"     The 
Khan  sets  the  exaa^e  of  tkeform^, 
by  maintaining,  for  his  own  use,  no 
less  than  two  hundbed  women  ;  and 
tl^  Mullahs  of  the  latter,  by  compell> 
ing,  with  the  whip,  all  citizens  to  at- 
tend the  usual  hours  of  worship  at 
some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
mosques,  which,  with  the  colleges  and 
schools,  occupy  a  large  share  of  the 
capital.    This  whipping-in  of  the  iazy 
Mussulmans  to  prayers  was  the  daily 
pracUce  of  Begffse  Jdn,  the  predeotesor 
of  the  present  Khan,  whose  singular 
character  and  habits  are  so  well  de- 
scribed by  an    English    Mckee-^-iiLt 
same  holy  usurper,  of  whom  the  Kii^ 
of  Persia  used  to  say,  ^tdiat  he  soki 
true  Believers  like  cattle  in  thasuudcet 
place  of  Bokhara." 

Bokhara  is  Bakhaam,  and  Sierm 
Leone  is  Siena  Leone  ;  andt  aa  there 
are  lazy  Mussulmans  in  the  fiNmisr,  so 
ure  there  in  the  lattery  and  rulen,  too^ 
with  the  authority  and  the  passions  of 
Khans.  If  a  Sierra  Leone  Khan  knot 
seen  descending  from  hia  Haaem  te 
whip  in  the  ^loiv''^  unbelievien  to 
prayers,  he  may  be  seen  whippkig 
them  for  skulking  from  prayers,  wkioji 
is  much  the  same  thmg.  *^  (7eficit- 
binaffSf"  however,  fiourishea  mofe  in 
Sierra  Leone  than  '^fbatinq'*  (soeh 
as  that  is)  ;  the  former  is  the  g^iersl 
rule,  the  latter,  together  with  xnap- 
riage^  the  exceptions;  and  no  one 
knows  better  tiian  Mr  Kenneth  Mao> 
aulay,  that  Khans  in  Sierra  Leone  may 
keep,  and  do  keep,  Hajsm^  peopled 
both  with  true  helieverssixi^  with  un^ 
Ueyera.    A  predecessor  of  the  present 
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EbAn  had  one^  I  «m  told,  probably 
ei^ual  to  his  brotker^s  in  Bakbara.  Whit 
might  the  number  l>e  ?  laid  I  to  an  in- 
fonDint.    That  I  cannot  exactly  state, 
beeaoBe,  though  scattered,  they  were 
so   numerous^   was   tiie    reply ;    but, 
judging  from  the  progeny,  they  must 
have  exceeded  in  numb^  both  Solo- 
non^B  queens    (60),   and    concubines 
(K)) ;  and,  added  he  slyly,  they  keep 
DO  Tuginfi  in  Uie  Harems  at  Sierra 
Leone !  1 — The  progeny  of  this  Khan, 
vlLitt  might  the  number  be?  said  L 
Why,  judging  from  what  I  saw,  three 
or  four  here,  and  three  or  four  there, 
&(  idiool,  and  at  other  places,  and 
from  what  I  was  informed,  by  good 
authority,  were  daily  coming  into  the 
varld,  and  growing  up  in  it,  the  num- 
ber might  approach  to  fifty  ! ! — What 
would  the  ^nigration  Committeo  say, 
were  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  peo- 
{^  with  men  of  this  stamp  1 

The  proceedings  just  noticed  may  be 
the  speediest  and  most  effectual  way 
of  improTing  the  population  of  Africa; 

f%  not  being  one  of  the  enlightened, 
cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine how  far  it  is  proper  to  do  as  they 
do,  namely,  ^'evil  that  good  may 
eoEoe  r  and  although  the  Missionary 
Register  and  Parliamentary  Reports 
may  omit  the  &ct,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
whsrever  anything  like  a  ready  pro- 
gress in  education  is  evinced,  or  seen  in 
Uke  iichools  in  Sierra  Leone,  supported 
irAo^jf  by  the  British  Treasury,  it  is' 
amongst  the  coloured  children' of  the 
Whites  and  the  Mulatloes  that  this  U 
icen ;  a  decided  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  European  intellect  over  African. 
One  of  tnese  schools,  said  an  inform- 
aiit,  is  nearly  fiUed  with  children  of 
this  description  ;  and  several  of  them 
readily  answered  to  the  name  of  Mac- 
liday,  so  called,  no  doubt,  in  honour 
of  some  venerable  patron  of  that  place, 
or  patriarch  of  thai  name. 

i  should  not  again  have  troidbled 
you  on  this  disgusting  topic  of  Sierra 
Leone  vices,  hiid  not  Mr  Kenneth 
Macaulay  and  his  friend^!,  as  unneces- 
sarily as  unguardedly  adopted  the  Afri- 
can mode  of  defence  which  they  have 
done: 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the 
population  of  Sierra  Loohe,  April  1826, 
as  given  by  the  Commissioners  at  pages 
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18, 19,  and  21,  of  their  Report,  and  the 
general  character  of  that  population, 
as  drawn  by  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay 
himself : 

Europeans,    ....  113. 

Nova  Scotians,       .         .        .  578 

West  Indians  and  Americans,  141. 

Maroons,        ....  636. 

Discharged  soldiers,  949 

Liberated  Africans,                 .  10,716 

Natives,         .                         .  *3113 


Total,      16,246 

exclusive  of  the  military.  Of  this  he- 
terogeneous mass,  Mr  Macaulay  says, 
pp.  16,  17,  and  other  places  ;  First^  of 
the  military,  that  they  are  "  commuted 
meji^'^  whose  pass-word  is  "a  meny 
life  and  a  short  one,"  while  their 
white  wives  are  such  characters  aa 
''do  not  require  the  immoral  habits 
of  Sierra  Leone  to  degrade''  them. 
Secondlv,  "  the  lower  cUss  of  Euro- 
pean adventurers  are  seldom  men  of 
good  character.  Intemperance  is  their, 
besetting  vice."  Thirdly,  Mr  Raban 
says  of  the  higher  ranks  of  Europeans 
in  the  place,  that  '*  the  unchru- 
TiAN  lives'*  led  by  "  too  many"  of 
them  tend  to  demoralize  by  their  ex- 
ample the  untutored  Africans.  Fourth- 
ly, Mr  Macaulay  tells  us  of  the  na- 
tives, that  they  are  "Mahommedans 
and  Pagans,  qiidte  indifferbnt  to 
Chbistiamty  ;"  aod  Kroomen,  with 
whom  "  no  inducement  can  prevail  to 
relinquish  their  native  superstitions  ;" 
and  lastly,  Liberated  Africans,  who  are 
genciully  "in  the  lowest  state  .of  ig- 
norance an4  DEouADATioy,  the  bad 
subjects  of  barbarous  states,  enslaved 
FOR  crimes!  !" 

These  classes  composed  the  popula- 
tion of  Sierra  Leone,  and  such  an- 
other collection  was  never, gathered 
into  one  place  by  any  rational  peo- 
ple 1 !  . 

Sieira  Leone  is,  without  exception^ 
the  morit^immorail  and  vicious  place 
on  the  £a^  of  the  earth,  unmatched 
by  any  other  place,  even  in  Africa. 
"  Pisffusting  assaults  upon  female  in- 
fants'  ^y  *^e  Commissioners,  p. 
98,  "have  of  late  been  frequent/' 
Amongst  the  various  colours,  white, 
yellow,  and  black,  which  make  up 
the  p>pidation,  "concubinage"  is  ge- 
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*  Of  this  number  about  ISOO  are  Kroomen. 
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neral  and  pre-eminent,  and  imznoni^ 
lity  conspicuous.  The  superior  classes 
who  can  afford  it,  but  these  concu- 
hines  from  the  natives  in  the  interior 
parts.  Their  price  roaches  as  high  as 
thirty  dollars,  not,  however,  always 
paid  in  cash,  hut  in  rum,  beads,  baft, 
gunpowder,  &c.  The  Mandingo  girls, 
being  the  most  handsome,  are  gene- 
rally preferred.  When  at  Sierra  Leone 
upon  a  trading  expedition,  such  fa- 
thers who  may  have  numerous  fa- 
milies of  daughters,  generally  take  the 
order  to  bring  back  a  daughter  or 
daughters,  on  their  return.  These  fe- 
males, once  purchased,  dare  not  return 
to  their  paternal  homes,  unless  put 
away  by  their  purchasers  and  protect- 
ors for  alleged  misconduct.  The  high- 
er ranks  have  generally  coloured  fe- 
males as  concubines.  With  one  co- 
lour or  other,  or  with  both  colours, 
all  the  males  are  provided.  The  pick 
of  the  Liberated  African  girls  are  taken 
and  cast  oft'  as  passion,  whim,  or  a  love 
of  variety,  dictates. 

Amongst  all  ranks  of  the  black  and 
coloured  female  population,  but  more 
especially  in  Freetown,  prostitution  is 
undisguised  and  regardless.  The  mo- 
ther readily  sells  the  daughter  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or,  as  may  be,  to  any 
bidder.  Such  is  the  pitch  to  which 
depravity  has  reached  in  the  place, 
that,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the 
black  husband  quietly  retires  at  the 
command  of  his  rib,  while  in  his  own 
house  she  earns  the  cut  money,  or  the 
dollar,  by  the  prostitution  of  her  per- 
son !  This  climax  of  degradation  is 
reserved  for  this  new  earthly  paradise. 
In  no  other  quarter  of  the  British  do- 
minions are  such  scenes  or  such  con- 
duct to  be  met  with  or  heard  of. 

Idleness,  drunkenness,  and  debauch- 
ery prevail  to  an  extent  scarcely  credi- 
ble, and  this  without  one  redeeming 
point  in  the  human  character.  Religion 
in  Sieira  Leone  is  a  name— ^*  a  tink- 
ling cymbal,  and  the  sounding  brass." 
The  scenes  which  take  place  in  assem- 
blies where  the  blacks  are  addressed 
by  native  preachers,  are  truly  fright- 
ful to  contemplate  or  to  dwell  on. 
Even  in  the  chief  church,  Europeans 
are  disgusted  with  the  scenes  which 
they  witness,  when  they  behold,  as  I 
am  informed  they  have  beheld,  during 
the  solemn  service,  the  liberated  and 
other  blacks  stallung  about  without 
decency,  and  sitting  making  faces  at 
each  other,  like  so  many  mischievous 
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monkeys.     The  Parliamentary    Ck>m- 
missioners,  in  their  Report,  justly  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  settlement,  teachers 
of   religion    are    employed  who    are 
"  more    likely   to    excite    erUhusiasjn 
than  to  instS  morality."     At  one  of 
these  conventicles   superintended  by 
native  preachers,  amidst  a  pathetic 
harangue  by  one  of  the  orators,  as  X 
have  been  informed,  a  black  female 
threw  herself  on  the  floor,  and  rolling- 
along,  with  her  garments,  upper  and 
nether,  enveloping  her  head,  she  hawl- 
ed   out,    "  thiU    The    had  found    the 
Lord  r    Several  of  the  congregation 
rose  and   offered  to  bear  her  out    of 
the  chapel,  but   the   preacher   com- 
manded them  to  desist,  declaring  that 

"  IT  WAS  A  GLORIOUS  SIGHT  !" 

Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay  flies  at  me 
in  a  towering  passion,  because,  as  an 
instance  of  the  unblushing  immora- 
lity which  is  practised  in  the  settle- 
ment, I  stated,  that  "General  Turner 
was  scarcely  laid  in  the  dust,  till  the 
house  which  he  had  inhabited  swarm- 
ed with  inmates"  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion. "This,"  says  my  angry  oppo- 
nent, "  is  a  personal  attack  upon  my- 
self. To  this  accusation  I  give  a  most 
unqualified  denial.  It  is  an  infa- 
mous FALSEHOOD,  and  in  proof  of 
this  I  appeal  to  the  whole  colony  !" 

Big  words  are  easily  penne(^  and 
"  unqualified  denials  are  readily 
given ;  and  from  a  Sierra  Leone  cham- 
pion, I  am  prepared  to  expect  every- 
thing that  wears  a  face  of  brass,  or  a 
countenance  of  hypocrisy.  While  I  do 
not  state,  as  I  am  not  <^ed  upon  to 
state,  the  name  of  any  individual,  or 
that  it  was  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay 
who  collected  an  assemblage  such  as 
that  which  was  alluded  to,  I  must  ne- 
vertheless still  reiterate  and  affirm  the 
fact — a  fact  known  to  "  the  whole  co- 
lony." Mr  Macaulay  ought  to  have 
been  aware,  that  the  coarse  and  the 
false  epithet  which  he  has  chosen  to 
apply  to  the  statement  which  I  had 
made,  would  not  be  tamely  submitted 
unto.  How  judiciously  he  has  acted, 
in  compelling  me  to  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject, will  appear,  as  I  proceed  in  re- 
fireshing  his  memory  with  names  and 
circumstances,  which  may  serve  to 
convince  him,  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
that  the  less  that  is  said  by  any  of 
them  on  such  subjects  the  better ;  and 
that  more  is  known  of  Sierra  Leone 
secrets,  than  Sierra  Leone  advocates 
are  aware  of. 
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Afksr  Qenenl  Turner's  death,  did 
ooi  the  free^l&bour  female,  Maho, 
march  from  a  distance  to  resume  her 
pkee  as  a  Sul^nah  ?  I  ask  this  q ues- 
ticn  at  Mr  Macaulay,  because  I  be- 
lieve he  can  solve  it,  ^Ion>over,  there 
vas  a  daj  when  a  Sierra  Leone  Khan, 
CT  diief,  had  a  party  at  his  house. 
From  some  mishap  or  other,  a  Harem 
hki,  on  that  day,  broken  loose, — as  it  is 
supposed,  by  orerpowering  its  keeper, 
—in  the  gallery  stood  a  round  half 
dozen  danwels,  peeping  over  it,  eyeing 
thfi  guests,  giggling  at  thorn  as  they  en- 
tered, and  at  the  sune  time  attracting 
the  gaze  of  a  considerable  number  of 
spectators  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  guests  remonstrated  with 
tlie  chief  upon  the  indelicacy  and  im- 
^priety  ot  such  a  public  exhibition, 
and  earnestly  begged  that  the  legion 
might  he  rel^ated  to  its  proper  place, 
vhich  was  readily  admitted  and  as- 
lented  to,  and  the  black  swarm  ac- 
cordingly driven  off  to  their  proper 
comer.  Amongst  the  females  present 
u&  this  occasion,  there  was  one  nam- 
ed AcTOOA,  who  had  a  considerable 
aroint  in  one  eye ;  and  Mr  Kenneth 
Macaulay,  who  was,  I  believe,  jor«e?i/, 
may  remember  how  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  that  party,  who  abo  squinted 
a  little,  was  jeeied  by  the  rest  with 
being  on  that  account  Actooa's  brother ! 
I  do  not  say  that  this  took  place  in 
Goremment  House,  when  Afr  Ken- 
neth Macaulay  was  ^  acting  Gover- 
nor,"— ^remember  I  do  not  say  this ; 
but  I  affirm  that  it  did  take  place  in  a 
houae  inhabited  bv  "  a  predecessor  of 
the  present  Khaa. '  or  governor. 

Besides^  I  must  demand  of  Mr  Ken- 
neUi  Macaulay,  Does  he  not  knoxc  two 
se^nly  liUsrated  African  girls,  natives 
of  AccBA,  who  were,  within  the  me- 
mory of  man,  concubines  to  a  man  in 
power  in  Sierra  Leone  ?  One  of  these 
was  named  Affooa,  and  the  other, 
the  handsomest  and  the  best-beloved, 
KocKQro.  I  use  the  African  names, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  accurate 
in  the  orthography.  The  latter  was 
met  at  Sierra  Leone  by  an  informant, 
nho  had  previously  met  her  in  a  less 
fortunate  and  prominent  situation. 
Sie  was  enctn'fite  at  the  latter  ^riod, 
and  the  honour  of  which  she  said  was 
due  to  ^  tie  Oolmmarr 
Let  Mr  Kenneth   Macaulay,  who 


pretends  to  know  everything  that 
passes  in  Sierra  Leone,  answer  these 
questions,  and  refute,  if  he  can  refute, 
these  statements,  before  he  again  dares 
to  pronounce  one  statement  which  has 
been  made  about  such  subjects,  ^  an 
infanums  falsehood,^'*  Does  he,  or  any 
ot  his  associates  in  abuse  and  arro* 
gance,  wish  me  to  cut  deeper  and 
wider  ?  Let  them  beware  lest  I  do  so. 
In  defence,  for  such  I  must  caU  it, 
of  the  scandalous  immorality  of  the 
place,  Mr  Macaulay,  p.  43,  actually 
proclaims  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  thus : — "  The 
woman  who  there  lives  with  one  man, 
in  unauthorised  intercourse,  does  not 
thereby  lose  *  caste^  so  completely,  nor 
sink  so  deep  in  depravity,  as  one  si- 
milarly situated  in  this  country.    This 

SPECIES     OF     CONCUBINAGE    doCS     UOt 

cause  that  total  renunciation  of  moral 
feeling  and  conduct,  which  too  often 
follows  it  here ;  and  many  who  are  liv- 
ing IN  SUCH  A  STATE  look  upou  them- 
selves  as  virtually  married,  and  would 
consider  unfaithfulness  to  their 
KEEPER  as  great  a  crime  as  if  it  were 
committed  against  a  lawful  husband !" 

I  merely  stated,  that  such  practices 
were  common  ;  but  it  was  left  to  this 
"  ex-acting  Qovemor,"  Mr  K.  Macau- 
lay, to  publish  a  defence  of  this  system 
of  pollution,  and  thereby  to  fix  a  deeper 
and  a  blacker  brand  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  place  and  the  system. 

Into  the  details  of  the  immoralities 
and  vices,  which  are  so  prevalent  in 
the  place,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
would  enter  very  deeply ;  but  they 
have  stated  sufficient  to  confirm,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  all  that  has  been 
advanced  in  my  former  letters.  "  The 
neglect  of  public  worship,"  say  the 
Conmiissioners,  page  65,  "  is  veiy  pre- 
valent amongst  the  resident  Euro- 
peans ;  and  to  this  may  in  part  be  at- 
tributed the  non-attendance  of  many 
who  might  be  influenced  by  their  ex- 
ample." The  "  congregation,"  say 
they,  which  attended  the  Rev.  Mr  Ra- 
ban,  the  only  clergyman  of  the  esta^ 
blished  church  in  the  place,  did  not 
on  any  occasion  exceed  12  Europeans, 
15  persons  of  colour,  the  military, 
and  a  part  of  the  children  who  attend 
the  school.^  The  fact,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,   is,   the  whites  in   the 


•  The  Miitaionary  Register  for  May  1826,  p.  261,  states  the  attendance  upon  Mr 
Raban  to  be  200  Europeans  and  50  people  of  colour ! 
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place  retire  upon  Sundays  to  the  Bui- 
Wn  shore,  there  to  spend  the  time  in 
revelling  amongst  black  females  of  a 
certain  description,  <<  and  I  have  seen 
these  women,"  said  an  informant, 
«  coming  into  stores  in  Freetown  upon 
the  Monday  morning  following,  to  ob- 
tain the  payment  of  their  preceding 
day's  services  in  beads,  baft,  or  articles 
of  dress,  according  as  were  required, 
or  that  had  been  agreed  upon." 

"  The  progress  of  morality,"  say  the 
Conmiissioners,  page  66,  ^  amongst 
the  coloured  classes,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
maifid  by  their  regular  attendance  at 
public  worship.  In  the  villages,  the 
clergymen,  or  teachers  who  occasionally 
officiate  as  such,  have  generally  been 
also  local  srrERiNTENDENTS.'^  It  will 
readily  be  conceived  with  what  faci- 
lity an  attendance  at  worship  could, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  insured. 
But,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
great  part  of  those  who  attend  do  not 

OOMPBEHEND  EVEN  THE  LANGUAGE 

in  which  they  are  addressed,  it  will 
excite  no  surprise  that  they  should 
have  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
lessons  inculcated.  At  Freetown,  si- 
milar results  may  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  imrestrained  ministration  of 
individuals,  some  of  whom,  however 
good  their  intentions,  are  more  likely 
to  excite  enthusiasm  than  to  instil  mo- 
rality. Were  the  prevalence  of  the 
domestic  virtues  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  number  of  ^narriages,  a  comparison 
of  these  returns  would  place  Freetown 
in  an  tJNPAVOUBABLB  point  of  view. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  morality  of  the  villagers  is  there- 
fore of  a  higher  standard.  For,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  liberated  Af- 
ricans, and  the  ina7i'ner  in  which  mar- 
riages are  contracted  amongst  them, 
are  considered,  this  institution,  so 
far  as  it  regards  them,  wiU  be  found 
a  FALLACIOUS  CBiTEBioN."  Indeed  so 
dreadful  is  the  moral  pestilence  which 
is  engendered  in  the  Freetown  atmo- 
sphere, that  the  Rev.  Mr  Baban  says 
(page  66),  speaking  of  those  liberated 
Africans  who  leave  the  villages  to  re- 
side th  i-e,  "  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
they,  being  freed  from  the  salutary 
restraint  exercised  over  them  in  the 
villages,  and  settling  among  the 
HEATHEN,  havo  fallen  again  into  those 
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habits  which  they  seemed  to  hare  laid 
aside.  Instead  of  rising  in  the  scale  of 
moral  improvement,  oreven  cotitin'nin^ 
at  the  point  to  wluch  they  had  been 
brought  in  their  former  secluded  situ- 
ation,  THET  SINK  nearly  to  the  level 
of  those  about  them." 

Such  is  the  moral  state  of  this  capi> 
tal  of  British  Africa — ^so  horridly  vi- 
cious and  corrupt,  that  it  corrupts, 
degrades,  and  deWes  even  the  libe- 
rated African,  who  was  but  yesterday 
brought  from  his  native  wilds,  and 
who  is  scarcely  one  degree  removed 
from  the  most  debased  and  sava^ 
state !  » 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  Af> 
rican  population  of  Sierra  Leone  were, 
nay  are,  savages,  with  feeble  intel- 
lects, and  sui^  in  the  lowest  state 
of  ignorance  and  moral  debasement. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  an  European 
should  visit  the  place  in  order  to 
learn  what  such  a  set  of  savages,  sup- 
ported in  idleness,  and  thrown  loose 
amongst  a  set  of  graceless  money- 
hunting  Europeans,  would  be  foDow- 
ing  and  attending  to.  Common  sense 
would  teach  us  to  know,  that  without 
forsaking  their  native  superstitions  and 
grovelling  immoralities,  they  would 
learn,  as  they  do  learn,  and  as  they 
have  learned,  all  the  vices  of  the 
immoral  European,  and  to  practise 
these  as  they  are  practised  in  Sierra 
Leone,  by  these  Africans  in  particu- 
lar, with  their  native  grovelling  besti- 
ality. The  European  must  rank  be- 
low the  meanest  schoolboy  in  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  who  does  not 
appreciate  correctly  the  real  state  of 
Sierra  Leone,  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  its  population ;  and  detect  the 
impudent  fabrications  which  are  cir- 
culated so  widely  and  so  profrisely  over 
this  country  concerning  it,  although 
such  an  Eiiropean  had  never  person- 
ally visited  the  pestilential  and  vicious 
spot. 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  it  is 
due  to  you  and  to  my  subject  to  point 
out  a  few  specimens  of  the  utter  igno- 
rance, or  unpardonable  disre^ird  for 
truth,  which  characterises  the  pages  of 
my  Sieira  Leone  opponent. 

The  individual,  however,  who  de- 
means himself  so  far  as  to  &,bricate, 


*  The  Sierra  Leone  name  for  that  office,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of ''  Book- 
keeper/' in  the  West  Indies,  and  "  Condueteur^  in  Haiti. 
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ts  Mr  Macftulay  hM  done,  official 
doeumenta,  in  ozd^r  to  support  his 
Bfc&tement,  and  controvert  ms  oppo- 
Tissat,  is  an  antagonist  scarcely  deser- 
nng  notice.  Mr  Macaulay  has  done 
thic,  and  I  here  repeat  the  proof. 
AdTerting  to  the  expenditure  for  the 
liberated  A&icans,  he,  pages  14  and 
15,  proceeds  thus  : — '^  According  to 
the  Fuiiamentarj  return.  No.  ^&9  of 
16;^  the  expense  subsequently  to 
1S13  vas  as  follows : — 


1814  .  . 

L.8,088  6 

4* 

1815  .  . 

10^25  15 

3 

1816  .  . 

13,234  0 

11 

1817  .  . 

21,954  9 

4 

1818  .  . 

21,400  6 

2 

1819  .  . 

24,234  2 

4 

1^0  .  . 

36,188  17 

Q 

lasi  .  . 

34,214  6 

1 

1822  .  . 

35.250  1 

» 

1823  .  . 

40,907  4 

9 

1824  .  . 

31,065  1 

0 

1825  .  . 

17,671  0 

H 

Parliamentaiy  Betum,  No.  389  of 
1826,  as  you.  Imow  well,  and  as  the 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  paper  itself  will  testify,  stands 
as  follows : — 


1821  . 

L.34,214 

5 

H 

1822  . 

35,250 

1 

9 

1823  . 

40,907 

4 

9 

1824  . 

31,065 

1 

0 

1825  . 

17,671 

0 

3i 

An  the  rest  was  made  up  by  Kenneth 
Macaulay.  No  such  return  was  pub- 
lished by  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
might  leave  such  dishonest  and  repre- 
hensible proceedings  as  the  above  re- 
ferences disclose,  to  be  characterized 
and  estimated  by  the  intelligent  read- 
er in  the  manner  which  they  merit ; 
but  I  must  extend  my  notice  of  simi- 
lar references. 

Amongst  the  list  of  deaths  at  Sierra 
Leone,  within  a  short  period  I  enu- 
merated— ^Charles  Turner,  M^or-Ge- 
neral ;  Donald  Turner,  Lieutenant ; 
and Turner,  volunteer. 

Mr  Macaulay  adds  to  the  last  name 
(Pre&ce,  p.  5),  '^  Thbbe  was  no 
evcH  PEKsoN."  To  this  statement  I 
reply  and  affirm,  there  was  such  a 
person,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 


<3eneral*8  nephews.  ^General  Tur- 
ner," says  Mr  Macaulay,  p.  77,  "  took 
out  two  nieces,  two  nsphews^  and 
two  aide&^t-camp^''  &c.  Here  then 
we  have,  by  Mr  Macaulay's  adnussioUy 
two  nephews ;  and  besides  these,  Q^ 
nend  Turner  took  out  with  him  a  re- 
lation named  Martih  Tukjxssl  who 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Kis-> 
sey  town,  and  who  died  there.  Thus, 
Mr  Macaulay's  book  refutes  Mr  Mao- 
aulay's  preface  I 

''The  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  the  two  nephews,"  says  Mr 
Macaulay, page 77,  ''were these :  The 
two  nephews  were  labouring  uor 
der  consumption  (one  in  the  last 
staged  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony, 
and  both  died  of  that  disease  !**  Mt 
informant,  who  was  acquainted  witn 
both  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  saw  them 
on  their  death-beds,  told  me  a  differ* 
ent  tale  ;  and  upon  inquiry  at  those, 
who,  alas !  must  know  too  veil,  X 
state  that  only  one  of  these  nephews 
was  affected  with  consumption  when 
he  arrived  in  the  colony,  out  not  se- 
verely; while  the  other  was  a  fine, 
stout,  healthy  young  man,  totally  free 
from  any  sucn  complaint.  He  wa« 
cut  off  by  the  fever  of  the  place  ;  and 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  officer  un- 
der whom  the  other  served,  to  say, 
that  his  death  was  also  accelerateiL 
nay,  wholly  occasioned,  by  the  &tai 
Sierra  Leone  fever ! 

Mr  Macaulay  denies  that  Genen^ 
Turner's  agricultural  schemes  really 
failed ;  and  he  denies  that  General  Tur- 
ner ever  had  employed  on  his  farm  a 
man  who  had  been  m  the  West  Indiee. 
The  cause  of  the  &iliire,  says  3Lr 
Macaulav,  p.  66,  was: — "Qener^ 
Turner  lost  nis  firtt  superintendent 
(a  hardrdrinking  intemjyeraU  Scots- 
man, and  not  a  man  acquainted  with 
tropical  agriculture,  or  with  the  West 
Indies,  as  Mr  Macqueen  untruly 
asserts),  and  he  soon  ascertained 
that  the  multifarious  duties  of  his 
own  extensive  conmiand  ieft  him  n^ 
time  for  personal  attention  to  cultiva^ 
tion." 

The  man  to  whom  I  allude  as  Qe- 

'  neral  Turner's  overseer,  was  named 

John  Gordon.    He  had   been  nin^ 


*  Far.  Bep.  No.  64,  of  1817,  p.  847,  says  expressly  that  the  expenditure  under 
ikis  heMi,  from  lat  January  to  30th  June  1814  {haV  the  year  f)  was  L.28,6d0 : 7  :  84 
in  the  colony !  1  Snu^Ues  from  England  had  also,  before  that  period,  been  ordei 
V^  Mh  Bqport  of  the  AfHean  Institution,  page  50,  ezpnssly  states  this. 
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years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  enlisted 
at  Chatham  into  the  first  company  of 
the  Royal  African  Corps.  Since  I 
last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you, 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
company  to  which  this  man  belonged, 
and  who  informs  me  that  upon  Gene- 
ral Tumer^s  earnest  inquiry  at  him 
about  such  a  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  farm,  he  (the  offi- 
cer) recommended  (Gordon,  on  account 
of  nis  known  sobriety !  He  fi:«quently 
complained  to  the  officer  in  question, 
that  he  neyer  could  get  eiUier  the 
Kroomen  or  the  liberated  Africans  to 
work.    He  soon  after  died. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  these 
&ct8  and  those  individuals  could  be 
unknown  to  a  person  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Sierra  Leone  as  Mr  Mao- 
aulay  is,  or  pretends  to  be;  and  I 
leave  you  and  my  readers  to  judge 
what  credit  is  due  to  that  writer  whose 
ignorance  of  Sierra  Leone  is  so  great, 
that  he  did  not  know  these  particu- 
lars ;  or  of  that  effix)nteiy,  which,  ac- 
quainted with  the  details,  not  only 
denies  them,  but  brings  forward  that 
denial  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  his 
opponent.  The  reflection  on  his  coun- 
try about ."  the  Jiardrdrinking  intern^ 
perate  Scotmnany''  discloses  the  work 
of  the  pen  of  some  other  Macaulay  or 
Cockney  associate ;  but  Kenneth 
Maoaulat  was  the  last  Scotsman  in 
Sierra  Leone  who  ought  to  have  put 
his  name  to  any  page  conveying  such 
a  reproach. 

"The  dead  British  soldier,"  says 
Mr  Macaulay,  page  65,  "is  not  bu- 
ried in  his  blankets  for  want  of  boards 
to  make  coffins."  I  affirm  they  were 
so ;  and  the  fact  is  stated  upon  the 
authority  of  brave  men,  who  followed 
the  remains  of  comrades  to  their  last 
home,  at  the  foot  of  the  fatal  Plum 
Tree,  where  they  were  tumbled  into 
their  graves  in  blankets,  because  no 
boards  could  be  had  to  make  coffins 
for  them,  from  Mr  Macaulay's  pile 
being  exnausted.  The  quantity  of 
boards  required  for  coffins,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  facts, 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gallant  na- 
val officer.  Walking  out,  said  he,  one 
evening  with  a  person  belonging  to 
Mr  IVutcaulay's  establishment,  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of 
the  mortality  then  raging  in  the  place, 
when  the  individua]  alluded  to  stop- 
ped, looked  up,  and  coolly  addressed 
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me  thus  : — "  You  see  that  large  pile 
of  boards]"  Yes!  "We  have  sold 
the  fellow  to  it  for  coffins  since  you 
came  to  the  coast  (a  period  of  three 
months),  and  we  shall  sell  the  re- 
maining pile,  before  the  present  sickly 
season  closes,  for  the  same  purpose ! 
What  might  the  magnitude  of  the  pile 
be  ?  was  the  next  inquiry.  It  was  a 
square  pile,  made  up  with  long  broad 
boards,  "  above"  thirty  feet  high  ! 
said  my  informant.  The  profits  of 
this  timber-trade  must  be  great ; — 
John  Bull  pays  it ! 

At  pages  11  and  12,  Mr  Macaulay 
charges  the  excessive  military  expen- 
diture of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  account 
of  recruiting  Blacks  for  the  Black  re- 
giments stationed  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  this  account,  says  he,  *^  the  expen- 
diture rose  from  L.25,8d3  :4  :  3|d.  in 
1810  to  L.36,291 :  13  :  3jd.  in  1811 ; 
and  from  L.41JS49 : 9  :  Id.  in  1812  to 
L.66,330 : 3  :  4d.  in  1813 ;  and,"  con- 
tinues he,  "as  the  West  India  recruit- 
ing depdts  increased,  so  did  the  expen- 
ses attending  them."  These  false  and 
audacious  charges  are  easily  demolish- 
ed. At  page  17,  Mr  Macaulay^  speak- 
ing of  the  disbanded  soldiers,  tells  us 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  them, 
as  was  the  fact,  had  "orioinallt 
been  piirchased  as  Slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  ;"  and  various  Parlia> 
mentaiy  returns  inform  us,  that  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  these  were  Afri- 
cans, captured,  liberated,  and  taken 
into  the  army  in  the  West  Indies! 
Whatever  expenses,  therefore,  were 
incurred  on  this  account  would  be, 
and  were,  charged  against  the  West 
Indies,  and  not  against  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Commissioners  also  cut  down  Mr 
Macaulay^s  statement ;  for  at  page 
26  they  inform  us,  that  the  attempt 
to  recruit  in  Sierra  Leone  does  not 
appear  "  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  obtaining  volmUary  erdistinerU  ;  the 
military  not  being  a  favourite  ser- 
vice either  with  the  ixewly  imported 
Africans,  or  with  those  who  have  been 
longer  resident  in  the  Colony  !"  Other 
documents,  the  authority  of  which 
will  not  be  disputed,  enable  me,  clearly 
and  pointedly,  to  state  the  number 
of  Blacks  recruited  in  Sierra  Leone, 
both  for  the  regiments  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies  and  for  the  African  corps 
STATIONED  IN  Afbica,  and  this  too 
for  one  period  mentioned  by  Mr  Mac- 
aulay, even  to  the  exact  and  the  trifling 
amount.    In  the  9th  Report  of  the 
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A&ican  Institution,  p.  63,  we  find  an 
Bccoimt  certified  br  a  superintendent 
or  OTcrBe«,  named  Kentieth  M<xcau- 
%,  July  9th,  1814,  pointing  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  Africans  libenir- 
ted  in  Siena  Leone  had  been  disposed 
of  till  that  date,  froni  which  account 
I  lelect  the  following  : — 

Enlisted  or  taken  into  the  Army,  1,861 
Navy,     107 

Total  to  dth  July,  1814,     .       1,968 
By  Par.  Pip.  No,  362  of  1826,  I 
add,  including  68  women  and 
children,  from  4th  Jan.   1814 
to  4th  Jan.  1817,  Army,  954 

Navy,  32 

Jan,  4th  1817,  to  Jan.  4th  1824,  None. 

Gzind  ToUl  at  Sierra  Ijeone,    2,954 

In  the  joumala  of  the  House  of 
Graunons,  vol.  69,  we  find  the  whole 
expense  paid  for  recruiting  at  the 
ffiena  Leone  dep6t  in  1812-1814  to 
be  only  L.4,465  :  18 :  6d.,  instead  of  a 
smn  of  L.14,200,  during  one  of  those 
Tears,  as  stated  by  Mr  Macaulay. 

With  this  triumphant  exposure  I 
mig;ht  leave  Mr  Macaulay  *s  recruiting 
iccottnt ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  drag 
to  light  some  more  of  his  impudent 
misrepresentations.  At  p.  13,  he  as- 
serts, that  the  military  expenditure 
charged  under  the  head  Sierra  Leone, 
was,  in  1823  and  1824,  increased  by 
''an  experiment,''  then  commenced, 
'^of  forming  an  African  Colonial 
Owps  out  of  the  refuse  of  white  regi- 
ments ;"  which  "  experiment,"  he 
states,  and  I  believe  truly,  occasioned 
a  "great  mortality;"  but  both  of 
wlu(£  mischiefs,  he  adds,  ought  to  be 
duuged  against  the  authors  of  the 
scheme,  and  not  ''to  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  or  to  the  African  Insti- 
ttttbn."*  1^  men  can  raise  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  they  cannot  recruit 
^ite  »oldiers  in  ^erra  Leone !  Those 
alluded  to  were  recruited  in  Ekg- 
LAxn,  and  consequently,  the  expense 
of  this  recruiting,  which,  being  for 
Sierra  Leone,  ought  to  be  charged 
against  it,  was,  and  is,  charged  in  the 
recruiting    expenditure  in  England, 
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and  not  in  the  ^^army  extraordina- 
ries*"  drawn  for  from  Sierra  Leone, 
which  was  all  that  had  been  brought 
forward  by  me.  What  I  have  to  do 
with  is,  not  against  whom  the  scheme 
ought  to  be  charged,  but  against  what 
account  is  it  charged,  or  in  what  ac- 
count is  it  included  1 

This  recruiting  expenditure,  how- 
ever, which  cannot  be  separated  by 
me  in  the  British  returns,  remains  a 
just  and  a  heavy  charge  to  be  brought 
against  Sierra  Leone.  Mb  James 
Stephen,  in  some  of  his  anti-colo- 
nial works,  estimates  the  recruiting, 
outfit,  and  transport  of  each  soldier 
sent  to  our  West  India  Colonies,  at 
L.100  sterling  each.  The  soldiers  sent 
to  Sierra  Leone  cannot  cost  less,  and 
at  this  rate,  allowing  only  7000  Euro- 
pean troops,  exclusive  of  Africans,t 
to  have  been  sent  there  from  first 
to  .last,  there  remains  the  sum  of 
L.700,000  additional  to  be  charged 
to  my  first  account  of  Sierra  Leone 
expenditure ! 

"Mr  Macqueen,"  says  Mr  Macau- 
lay,  p.  50,  "  has  the  hsu^iihood  to  in- 
striucUff  that  General  Turner  was  un- 
popular," and  to  state,  that  "  the  dis- 
satisfied blacks,  instigated"  by  the 
whites,  were  about  "to  transmit  a 
complaint  against  him  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office,"  shortly  before  his  death, 
"  Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded, 
and  I  noay  add,"  says  Mr  Macaulay, 
"  more  malignant  misrepre^ntatton 
than  this!'' 

I  do  not  "  insiktatb"  these  things. 
They  are  stated  as  undeniable  facts. 
They  are  notorious  in  Sierra  Leone  ; 
they  are  well  known  in  London  ;  and 
if  I  am  not  grievously  misinformed, 
or  the  Colonial  Office  most  reprehen- 
sibly  kept  in  ignorance,  you  can  rea- 
dily learn  the  fact.  Mr  Macaulay,  let 
me  tell  him,  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground — ^provoking  an  inquiry,  and  a 
call  for  aocuments,  which  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friends  and  patrons  may 
not  always  be  able  to  keep  back. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  made  about 
the  deceptions  practised  upon  this 
country,  with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  education  in  Sierra  Leone,  Mr 
Macaulay,  p.  32,  states  as  follows  : — 


*  "  The  Africah  Ikstitutioit/'  here  introdnced,  detects  another  pen  than  Kenneth 
Mscanlay's. 

f  From  1810  till  1826,  7007  European  troops  joined.  Bep.  Comm.  pp.  107  and 
108;  and  2533  of  whom  died  chiefly  in  Sierra  Leone, 
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*^NoTr,  the  whole  of  this  is  the  mere 
assertion  of  M!r  Macqueen — a  man 
who  has  never  been  in  Sierra  Leone 
— unsupported  by  one  iota  of  proof,  ol- 
even  an  attempt  at  it."  After  which, 
he  proceeds  in  his  customary  way  to 
quote  mutiiated  extracts  from  the  got- 
up  authorities  or  dupes  of  the  place, 
and  several  years  old,  in  order  to  dis- 
prove what  I  had  stated  upon  the  au- 
thority of  honourable  individuals  re- 
garding these  subjects,  and  who  had 
witnessed  what  they  stated. 

In  support  of  what  was  stated,  I 
without  hesitation  appealed  to  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  then  on 
the  spot,  or  on  their  way  from  it.  I 
had,  indeed,  no  knowledge  of  thcso 
gentlemen,  but  I  had  learned  some- 
thing of  their  character,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly satisfied  that  they  would 
tell  the  truth.  They  have  been  in 
Sierra  Leone,  though  your  humble 
servant  certainly  has  not.    They  have 

C Wished  their  Report,  or  rather  the 
gislature  has  published  it,  and  let 
us  for  a  little  while  attend  to  what 
they  say  on  this  subject,  and  which 
brings  me  to  the  more  immediate  ob- 
ject, namely,  a  Review  of  their  Re- 
port, in  support  of  all  that  I  have 
stated  concerning  ^erra  Leone. 

"  All  these  schools,"  say  the  Com- 
missioners, p;  67,  "  were  visited  and 
minutely  examined,  with  the  vifew  of 
giving  a  detailed  stateUient  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  each  ;  but  in  mant  of 
THEM,  the  provision  for  education  was 
inadequate,  and  ths  progress  so 
VERY  LiMiTili),  that  it  is  thought  a 
tolerably  corrbct*  idea  of  their  general 
state  may  be  conveyed  without  enter- 
ing into'  details  of  a  natin'e  so  little 
FATiBPACTDRY."  "  An  insuperable 
^dfficulty  was  experienced  from  the 
absolute  igttoi&nce  of  m6st  of  the 
TEACHBRv  ^  ascertain  thcJ  comp'a;^ 
ratire  progress  which  had  been  made 
by  the  scholars;  because  "  the  notltig 
of  times  and  seasons,  or  even  tK6  com- 
mon modes  of  expresBin<j  t/iem,  has,  as 
already  t)bserved,  formed  no  part  of 
their  education*!  !" 

The  number  of  schools  enumerated, 
amount  to  22,  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  JifA  of  b^st^  educated  division 
consists  of  Jive  schools  ;  the  second,  of 
twdve  schools ;  and  the  third,  of  five 
schools.  The  extent' of  education  in 
the  first  division  is  very  limited,  but 
that  in  the  retnaining  divisions  in- 
calculably worse.     "The  schools  in- 
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eluded  in   the  second  are;"  sAy  the 
Commissioners,  p.  68,  "/ar   inferior 
to  those  in  tne  first  division.     The 
little  progress  made  in  any  of  thena,  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  these 
first  classes;  and  veiy  few  of  these 
can  read  even  tolerably  well,  notwith- 
standing that  they  invariably  act   as 
monitors  to  the  other  classes.     Very 
few  of  them  can  spell  the  commbnesfc 
word  correctly. — ^The  second  classes  of 
this  division  attempt,  in  some  instances, 
to   read   parts  of  the   Bible  WhIgh 
thet  had  previously  studied,  but 
rarely  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
understood  ;  few  of  them  indeed  knew 
so  much  of  the  language  as  to  compre- 
hend or  answer  the  simplest  question,^'* 
The  school  "  at  Kissey,  consisted  of  a 
few  girls  lately  received  from  slave 
ships  ;  and  the  girls  at  the  other  two 
were  almost  totally  uninstructedy  and 
without  any  person  in  charge  capable 
of  instructing  them  !   As  little  did  the 
boys'  school  at  KeriJt  or  the  Banana 
Islands  deserve  to  be  so  called,  al- 
though the  children  were  numerous^ 
and  had  persons  in  charge  nominally 
as  teachers.     At  the  Bananas,  there 
y^eitQ  forty-nine  boys.     The  first  class 
consisted  of  nine,  not  more  than  four 
of  whom  could  read  intelligibly  even 
that  part  of  the  Bible  which  they  had 
ALREADY  PREPARED  ;  and    their    at- 
tempt to  spell  was  altogether  a  fail- 
ure.   The  second  chiss  attempted  to 
read  words  of  one  syllable;  but  vdth- 
out  success !    At  Kent,  the  teachers  re- 
ported one  hundred  aiid sixty-four  boys 
present ;  but  when  counted  they  proved 
to  be  forty-three  short  of  this  num- 
ber !     The^^r^^  class  consisted  of  four 
boys,  who  read  very  indifferently  the 
parts  of  the  Bible  they  had  before 
STUDIED.    The  second  class  cc^sisted 
of  six  b6ys,  who  were  not  muc!i  be- 
hind those  of  the  first  class  in  reading  ; 
but  7ioiie  of  them  could  either  spell  or 
write.      T^e  remainder  of  the   boys 
were  altogether  without  the  means  of 
instruction  ;  they  had  neither  books 
NOR  cardC    The  state  in  which  this 
school  was  found  excited  the  greatest 
surprise,  as  the  village  had  'been,'  till 
within  a  short  time  previous  to  inspec- 
tion,  under  the   superintendence   of 
one  of  the  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. — ^Dr  Bell's 
system  of  instruction '  is  supposed  to 
be  practised  in  all  the  schools  ;  but  in 
irtany  of  th^m  9io  ^stem  of  any  kind 
wiw   oDservable,  and  the  haxorIty 
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vtn  mnek  m  want  of  books,  cardi, 
4Dd  other  leauiaites.  The  dress  of  the 
cUldxen  in  Uie  schools  was  very  infe^ 
nor  to  whfti  might  be  expected  from 
the  ^uantitj  of  clothing  reeeired  in 
Che  colony.  It  was  statra  bj  the  local 
superintendentSy  that  the  allowance 
of  cVithing  was  understood  to  be  two 
suits  in  ue  year,  but  that  during 
the  last  twelve  month%  one  suit  only 
had  hoen  reeeired.  Jran^  of  the  chil- 
dzen  were  in  consequence  vsabxt 
2LiJua>,  and  some  of  them  pskfsctlt 
10,  particulaily  at  the  Tillage  of  Kiuey, 
Wltfn  the  school  at  Waterloo  was  in- 
spected, the  boy f  had  no  clothing  but 

THICK  VOOLUUC  TBOWBBBfl ! !" 

Such  was  the  state  of  education  in 
the  settlonent  in  18S6.  It  was  left  to 
this  country,  during  '^  thjb  march  of 
zstkuiSct/^  in  the  nineteenth  ceur 
tniyf  to  bdieye  that  they  could  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  education  and  the 
peoepts  of  rdigion  amongst  the  most 
igaorant  and  debased  portion  of  the 
hnman  race— amongst  savage  tribes 
vhidi  have  no  written  languages^  and 
the  IndiTiduals  of  which  cannot  un- 
dentand  one  ffyDable  of  the  language 
in  which  their  teachers  and  their 
pveacheis  address  them ;  nor  tkese 
teachers  and  preachers  understand  one 
syllable  of  any  one  of  the  various  lan- 
guages which  their  heterogeneous  mass 
ef  hearers  either  speak  or  understand ! 
Let  us  next  attend  to  the  state  in 
which  the  school-houses  and  churches 
are  represented  to  be.  My  limits 
win  not  permit  me  to  go  over  the 
whele;  but  the  following  selection 
may  be  considered  sufficient  to  show 
what  it  is.  In  LeveeMer  viUage,  we 
are  taU,  p.  33^  ^  the  seminai^  has 
been  removed,  and  the  children^'  left 
'^  tnthout  the  means  of  education."  At 
R^ptnt  village,  ''the  school-house  is 
faffidenHy  large,  but  in  bad  coadr- 
tion.**  At  aSucesUf  vHlage,  ''the 
church  has  never  been  completely 
finished.  It  is  greatly  out  of  repair, 
aadby  no  means  kept  in  that  dean 
Off  resectable  condition  which  one 
would  look  for  in  BJ^'^oe  dedicated  to 
Btviae  worfihip!  The  windows  have 
been  iZ7  oonstrudedy  and  the  shutters 
$3K  90  totally  dtcayed^  that  not  only  the 
wind  and  the  rai%  but  even  the 
OOATB  Avn  9008  find  easy  entrance ! !" 
At  Kiueif  village,  '*  the  church  has 
never  been  finished,  and  is  now  much 
out  of  rqpair.  The  school-ho\ise  also 
rsqiiifet  some  repairs.'*  '^  At  Both  urst 
Vol.  XXIlt 


there  is  no  cKurch.  The  public  build- 
ings are  a  superintendent  s  house  and 
a  school-house ;  neither  of  them  more 
than  eight  or  nine  years*  standing: 
and  yet,  from  the  inrnficiency  of  the 
workmanship,  they  are  both  nearly  in 
▲  STATS  OF  Ruur.  At  HostingB  vil- 
lage, "  the  boys*  school  is  kept  in  a 
vfcUde-hoitse  thatched  with  grass,  in 
which  also  divine  worship  is  performed 
by  Mr  Croker,  senior."  At  WeUina- 
ton  village,  "  the  girls*  school  is  held 
in  a  very  inferior  wattle-house/*  and 
"  the  boys*  school  is  also  held  in  a 
wattle-house,  where  divine  service  is 
performed  by  Mr  Metzger  /**  At  Kent 
village,  there  are  two  school-houses, 
"but  greatly  in  want  of  window- 
thtUtere  and  doors,  from  the  want  of 
which  the  diildren  suffered  much.*' 
At  Banana  Idands,  there  is  "  a  toretchr- 
ed  mud-hotue,  in  which  divine  service 
tffcu  performed,  and  in  which  the  boys* 
school  is  now  kept.  It  is  by  no  means 
in  a  state  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.**  In  Freetown^  the  capital, 
there  is  no  church.  Divine  service  is 
performed  in  the  Court-house.  The 
large  building  intended  for  a  church, 
after  having  cost  this  country  above 
j^50,000  sterling,  stand»  unnnishe<L 
with  only  the  bare  walls  and  roof,  and 
now  converted  into  a  Government 
Commissary *s  store^  after  having  been 
a  public  market-place,  where  negroes 
wexe  publicly  flogged !  A  naval  oificer 
told  me,  that  he  latel v  saw  the  crew  of 
hit»  Majesty's  ship  Athol  making  ropes 
and  mending  sails  in  it  1 ! 

In  the  J^ew  Times  of  March  16th, 
1824,.  a  writer,  who  is  well  known^ 
told  the  world  with  exultation,  that 
there  were  fourteen  churches  la  Sierra 
Lecme,  ana  one  building ! !  You  see 
what  thev  are !  The  most  of  them 
unfinished,  wretched  mud  and  wattle 
hovels,  or  buildings  going  to  decay,  or 
in  ruins ! 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  how^ 
ever,  while  the  buildings  set  apart  for 
education,  and  also  those  appropriated 
to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  left  unfinished,  in  a  state  of  decay 
and  neglected,  that  the  houses  erected 
in  the  villages  for  the  superintendent^ 
aa  appears  horn  the  Report  made  by 
the  (>)mmisaioners,  are,  almost  with- 
out a  single  exception,  substantial, 
large,  commodious,  and  even  elegant 
buucliTigs ! 

Such  is  the  state  of  education,  and 
such  is  the  state  of  the  buildings  asj^ 
K 
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apart  for  education  and  religion  in 
Sierra  Leone,  as  laid  before  us  by  the 
Commissioners,  even  after  these  gen- 
tlemen have  put  the  best  face  upon 
matters  which  they  could  !  Mr  Ken^ 
neth  Macavlay  was  in  the  colony 
during  the  time  these  Oommissioners 
were  there  making  their  inquiries.  He 
knows  the  truth  of  everything  which 
they  have  stated,  and  yet  he  has  had 
the  effrontery  to  come  forward  and 
publish  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
an  account,  almost  in  all  things  the 
reverse. 

Besides  beine  the  most  vicious  and 
immoraJ,  the  African  population  of 
Sierra  Leone  are  the  most  rude  and 
uncivilized  that  are  to  be  found  in 
all  that  most  debased  and  ignorant 
portion  of  Africa,  wherein  the  settle- 
ment has  been  placed.  Nearly  the 
whole  population  of  it  go  naked,  not- 
withstanding all  the  clothes  which  are 
sent  from  this  country,  or  which  have 
been  given  to  them.  The  males  use 
only  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  "  dout,'*  over 
certain  parts  before  and  behind,  and 
which  is  known  in  Sieira  Leone  by 
a  name  too  coarse  and  indelicate  to 
mention.  Females,  after  they  begin  to 
cohabit  with  the  other  sex,  have  a 
slight  covering,  which  reaches  from 
the  loins  downwards  to  a  little  above 
the  knee,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  exposed.  Young  women,  full  grown, 
go  perfectly  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  a  kind  of  stuffed  cushion  over  cer- 
tain parts,  the  exact  form  of  which  I 
cannot  describe,  and  which  only  serves 
to  make  nakedness  more  conspicuous. 
In  this  manner  both  sexes  appear  in 
the  streets,  and  in  the  public  markets, 
where  woe  betide  the  European  newly 
arrived,  who  in  a  hot  sun  gets  becalm- 
ed in  Uxe  stinking  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them.  ''  With  the  excep- 
tion," say  the  Oommissioners,  ^  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
trades,  those  who  have  been  educat- 
ed and  clothed  for  several  years  in 
the  schools,  and  those  who  are  em- 
ployed as  domestics,*  the  great  bulk 
of  the  liberated  African  population  of 
Sierra  Leone  appears  at  this  day 
as  ill-clothed  as  any  of  the  native 
VKiBXS  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and 
are,  in  this  respect,  vert  fab,  in- 
deed, BEHIND  THE  MaNDINGOES,  who 

occupy  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
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Of  tv?o  hundred  or  three  hundred 
#0HEN  frequently  assembled  in  the 
market-place,  frtnn  fifteen  to  twenty 
would  be  a  large  average  of 
those  who  have  any  other  clothiu^ 
than  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen  doth 
fiistenea  round  the  loins  and  reaclk- 
ing  nearly  to  the  knee.  This  is  the 
usual  dress  of  the  women,  and  of 
many  of  the  labouring  men  in  the  vil- 
lages." Yet  these  are  the  persons 
amongst  whom  the  articles  of  clothing 
before  enumerated  have  been  distri- 
buted ! ! 

Mr  Macaulay,  pag^  14  and  15,  and 
in  other  places,  attempts  to  cavil  at 
my  account  of  the  expenditure  for  li- 
b^te'd  Africans.  My  estimate  of  this 
expenditiire,  including  the  whole, 
as  per  official  estimates,  for  six  years 
ending  1825,  was  L.292,269,  7s.  6d. 
Mr  Macaulay's  accoimt,  p.  18,  drawn 
from  Sierra  Leone  records  for  the  same 
period,  and  for  Sierra  Leone  alone,  is 
L267,296,  10s.  Ojd. ;  no  mighty  dif- 
ference. 

On  the  records  of  that  place,  how- 
ever, no  reliance  can  be  placed.  "  The 
pay-lists  for  the  workmen,  and  vouch- 
ers for  other  payments,"  connected 
with  "  the  expenditure  in  public 
works,^*  are,  say  the  Oommissioners, 
p.  86,  ''  80  VAGUE  as  not  to  Justify 
even  a  loose  estihatb  of  tne  ex- 
pense incurred  in  any  particular  one." 
Tbe  Liberated  African  Department 
exhibits  even  more  terrific  inatten- 
tion. According  to  the  price  of  provi- 
sions furnished  to  the  Oommissioners, 
the  expense  of  that  department,  from. 
1818  to  1825,  oueht  to  have  been  only 
L.110,092,  2s.  4d.  whereas,  by  the 
bills  drawn  on  the  British  Treasury 
from  the  settlement,  it  actually  was 
L.242,419,  Bs.  4jd. ! !  What  room  for 
peculation  is  here ! ! 

In  every  way,  money  is  made  of  the 
liberated  Africans.  According  to  State 
Papers,  Olass  A  of  1827,  pp.  60-54, 
the  Slave  Oommissioners  at  Sierra 
Leone  directed  the  restoration  of  the 
Portuguese  brig  "  Acttvo"  with  166 
slaves,  seized  by  his  Majesty's  ship 
Athol,  and  valued  at  nearly  (costs  in- 
cluded) L.12,000  sterling.  Abandoned 
by  the  captors,  and  refused  by  the 
owners,  the  slaves  were  left  in  a  state 
of  starvation.  ImpeUed  by  hunger,  a 
number  of  these  got  ashore,  where, 


*  Only  the  head  domestic  of  each  house  is,  I  am  informed,  clothed.    The  rest  go 
quite  naked,  particularly  the  KroofMn, 
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thooi^  deened  by  tbe  superior  Court 
to  be  restored,  Mr  Kexmetk  Macsulaj, 
then  "acting  Qoremory^^  directed  that 
thej  ahoHld  be  treated  and  dealt  with 
w  ^  ematteipated  n^roes  ;**  that  is, 
kept  in  the  place,  in  consequence  of 
wiueh  this  nation  will  ere  long  have 
thdr  TBlue  to  pay,  while  this  ^  act- 
vMi  Oofemor^  will  probably  be  found 
dyming  and  receiying  the  sum  of 
L13  steding  twice  for  each,  as  the 
bomitj  decreed  by  law  for  Africans 
seised  ashore,  and  liberated  by  Gro- 
TernoTB,  and  5  per  cent,  commission  as 
Navy  ftixe  Agent  1 

How  fax  I  have  erred,  misrepre- 
tented,  or  exaggerated  the  expenditure 
apon  Sierra  Leone,  a  few  official  re- 
fi^enoes  will  show.  In  my  first  letter 
(Blackwood,  Dec.  1826,  p.  879),  the 
soms  of  money  paid  by  this  countiy, 
in  bounties  and  head  money  for  libe- 
rated Africans  to  different  captors,  to 
s  period  undetermined,  is  stated  to  be 
L465,211,  3a.  4d.  sterling.  By  the 
Parliamentary  Return,  No.  399,  pro- 
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duced  last  Session,  the  sums  paid,  ex- 
clusive of  ckims  not  yet  ^d,  are 
L.484,344,  6s.  8d. ;  being  L.19,133. 
3s.  4d.  sterling  lb8b  than  what  I  had 
stated  the  amount  to  be ! 

Examine  every  account,  produce 
eyeiT  item  under  their  respective 
heads,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  in  the 
aggregate  expenditure  the  same  re- 
sults will  follow.  Thus,  in  the  letter 
referred  to  (Blackwood,  p.  876),  the 
expenditure  under  the  head  "  Army 
Extraordinariee^'^  is  stated  to  be 
L.1,117,261,  5s.  Hid.,  or  at  the  ave- 
rage of  L.58,801, 15s,  OW.  per  anniun. 
But  the  expenditure  tor   1825   was 

fsater  than  I  supposed ;  and  besides 
had  omitted  many  sums  charged 
in  the  different  pages  of  the  account, 
entitled  <'  Army  Extraordinaries,"  and 
also  **  the  pay  and  the  provisions  for 
the  troops,  provided  for  in  England.*' 
By  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  the 
under-mentioned  years,  wnich  are  all 
I  have  at  present  by  me,  the  sums 
stand  as  under : — 


Abmt  Extbaobdiitabixs. 
First  Letter.  Present  Letter. 


1820  . 

L.64,799  14 

91 

1821  . 

67,130  0 

4 

1822  . 

34,291  10 

7 

1823  . 

39,294  13 

9 

1824  . 

60,699  13 

0 

1825  . 

68,801  15 

Ok 

1826  . 

.   105,047  0 

0 

L.420,064  7 

111 

1820  . 

L.66,368  8  8^ 

1821  . 

69,618  0  9i 

1822  . 

44,607  18  9 

1823  . 

52,481  3  4 

1824  . 

*87,319  16  11 

1825  . 

120.515  6  1 

1826  . 

64,343  10  5} 

L.505,244  5  0^ 

which  is  above  L.85,000  too  little,  in- 
stead of  being  too  much  ! 

To  contradict  the  daring  statements 
snd  the  impudent  appeal  made  unto 
joo,  that  a  certain  merchant  in  Lon- 
(lon  hud  not,  since  the  year  1807,  any- 
thing -to  do  ''  either  in  one  way  or  the 
other*^  with  the  expenditure  of  Sierra 
Leone,  I  produced  an  extract  from 
the  fkgieement  betwixt  the  merchant 
in  question  and  Mr  Macmillan,  con- 
stituting him  their  deputy  in  the 
Navy  Prixe  Agency  concern  at  Sierra 
Leone,  by  which  the  commission,  5 
per  cent.,  was  to  be  equally  divided 
betwixt  them.  The  Commissioners 
teU  us,  p.  90,  that  the  partner  of  that 
merchant  or  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don, is  to  this  day  not  only  ^^  Navt 


Pbize  Aqb5T,"  but  also  "Coktbac- 
TOB  for  part  of  the  Government  sup- 

Elies ;"  and  in  how  many  other  things 
e  and  they  are  concerned,  we  shall 
see  as  we  proceed  in  this  inquiry. 
Lest,  however,  I  may  be  told,  that 
though  the  individuals  in  question 
were  constituted  Navy  Prise  Agents, 
yet  they  never  acted,  or  obtained  any 
emolument  under  their  commissions, 
and  theur  agreement,  1  adduce,  from 
Parliamentary  Return,  No.  177  of 
1822,  pp.  1,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  the  following 
extracts,  which  show  the  sums  of 
money  issued  at  the  Exchequer,  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  regretting 
exceedingly  that  brevity  compels  me 
to  omit  the  full  and  particular  de- 
tails:— 


•  Par,  Pap.  No,  59  of  1824,  p.  12,  states  L.15,000  of  this  sum  to  have  been  paid, 
Jan.  23, 1823,  to  Thcnnas  ffoblyn,  Esq.,  to  pay  for  captured  negroes. 
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To  Chakles  W.  Maxwell,  Goyemor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Ja&uarr  28tli,  1815, 

♦L.12e4    O     O 
To  Zachakt  Maoaulat,  Esq.,  Agent  for  Yurious  persons,  July 

i)th,  7th,  12th,  14th,  and  2l8t,  1819  ;  and  April  SSd,  1820. 

and  January  13th,  and  April  7th,  1821,  T  13,286    O     O 

L.14,550    O     O 

The  preceding  are  extracted  firom  of  the  L^slature  of  my  coantry,  to 

columns  of  deta^  of  the  application  the  preceding  details,  by  which    it 

of  the  sum  of  L.54,728  :  16  :  8d.  paid  appears,  that  as   **  Seizors''  ^e  Oo- 

in  bounties  out  of  "  The  Oonsoli-  Temors    of    British  CokBiefl    hkvo, 

DATED    FrvD,"    while,  in  the  same  first,  the  bounty  decreed  hj  Act  <ff 

Paper,    p.   7,    L.273,670     additional  Parliament ;    and  next,   as    Gotsr- 


ftand  paid  by  the  "Katt  Office''  hobs,  ah  equal  Sim,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  !  For  how  many  quently  the  Kavy  Prize  Agent  re* 
other  indiyiduals  the  gentleman  in  ceives,  not  fire  per  cent.  commi8a<n!iy 
.-question  acted  as  agent,  I  cannot,  in  but  teh  per  cbkt.  commission  for 
absence  of  the  specie  details,  at  pre-  the  same  thing  !  In  the  name  of  jus- 
sent  state ;  but  all  the  officers  of  the  tice,  sir,  and  a  country  bleeding  at 
Nayy,  and  the  Goyemors  of  Colonies,  erery  pore  in  her  precious  resources, 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  control  is  a  system  like  this  to  be  suffered  to 
which  the  individual  in  question  had  go  on  ? 

oyer  the  money  bags  of  the  British  The  pestilential  nature  of  the  cYi- 

Treasury,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  to  con-  mate  of  Sierra  Leone  is  admitted  and 

stitute  any  other  person  their  agent.  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  has  been  ge- 

I  call  your  attention,  sir,  the  atten-  nerally  supposed,  that  its  effects  are 

tion  of  my  country,  and  the  attention  c(»ifined  to  Europeans  :  that,  however. 


*  I  select  the  following  items  from  the  general  details,  to  show  how  the  system 

was  carried  on : — 

Jan.  28,  1815. — To  Chablss  William  Maxwbll,  Esq.  Lieutenant- 
Gtovemor  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  two  males  and  one  female,     .        .        .        ,        .        L.86    0    0 

To  KBmixTH  Maoaulat,  Esq.  Collector  of  Duties  in  the  said  Colony, 
prosecutor  for  ditto» 86    0    0 

L.72    0    0 
t  Jan.  6, 1819. — To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macarthy,  as  seizor,  on  the  condemna- 
tion of  43  fdaves  at  Sierra  Leone,  vizw — 

7  males,  at  L.18  each,  .       .        ,     L.91    0    0 

19  females,  at  L.10  each,  .        .        .       190    0    0 

17  children,  at  L.8  each,  .        .         51    0    0 


L.882  0  0 
To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macarthy,  as  Qovemor,  on  ikt  condemnation 

of  the  said  slaves, .       882  0  0 

.  To  George  Macaulay,  Esq.  as  seizor,  on  the  condemnation  of  one  male,       18  0  0 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macsrthy,  as  Ctovemor,         .       •       .        .         18  0  0 


L.690    0    0 
April  7, 1821.~To  William  Fisher,  Esq.  Commander   of   "  H.M.8. 
Bann,*"  for  the  following  slaves  captured  on  board  the  San  Antonio 
Melagrozo^  and  condemned  in  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  at  thb 
ISLAND  of  Sierra  Leone,  viz. — 

265  males,  at  L.20  each,  L.5800    0    0 

105  females,  at  L.15  each,  .  1575    0    0 

185  children,  at  L.5  each,  675    0    0 


L,7550    0    0 
"  The  island  of  Sierra  Leone !"    How  the  old  gentleman  must  hav«  smiled  at 
official  Ignorance,  as  he  fingered  the  bank-oiotes,  and  reflected  how  oioely  be  bad 
succeeded  in  saving  the  payers  of  them  "  the  irotMe  qf  tMMngr 
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tinottlKeaM.   it k as ifttel to bladu 
M  it  is  to  wMtts.     like  formear,  in- 
deed, are  not  eat  off  by  feven,  but 
HhTf  petish^om  djflenteries  and  soies, 
%M^bt   Qpen    ihffm   by   tiie   Bune 
GMBeB  whiob  bring  fevers  upon  tbe 
tHiitee,  lyonely,  putrid  effluvia)  damps, 
and  Mdden  diaages  of  t2ieatmo6pih«te 
daring  tile  lains,  to  whidi  tiie  negroes 
are  noie  exposed,  and  to  whicb  tbeir 
^nonnoe  leads  them  to  expose  them- 
iehr«i.      ISie  decrease  of  the  Amerir 
eaa  UMks  in  somber  is  a  strifcing 
fiMi  in  prool    Thus,  while  29  only 
have  «niiigfsted,  ire  find  them  from 
llSl,  the  number  in  1792,  dwindled 
&awn.  to  578  in  1826 !     But  amongst 
Ihe  liberated  Afncans  the  decrease  is 
sUB  »ore  tenifie.    ^1%e  total  num- 
ber of  negroes  captured  and  landed  in 
SKrra  Leone,'*'  say  the  Commission- 
era,  p.  52,  ''from  1808  to  1825,  bol^ 
yean  incSunye,  was  20,571."      1%e 
total  number  remaining  at  die  b^^- 
SHig  of  1826  was,  according  to  the 
•ame  aaihorlty,  p.  21,  only  10,716, 
maldng  a  decrease  of  nearly  10,000-*- 
we  ke^,  in  the  short  period  of  eiob- 
TKKS  TKA&s,  ezdusiye  of  biiiihs  ! ! 

B«t  the  mortality  amongst  this  un- 
fiortaumte  race  has  in  nality  been 
ttnudi  greater  perhaps  doid>le.  Vi^ 
rioufl  authorities,  ptd>lic  and  private, 
lead  me  to  bdiere,  that  the  number  of 
Africans  captured  and  brought  into 
tiiat  colony  exceeds  96,000.  tiie  Com- 
misnonen  have  giyen  us  datOf  page 
50,  to  approximate  the  &ct  in  ma 
case.  '^Tbe  proportion  of  blanke^" 
saytlkey,  "hithertoissuedto  the  libe- 
rated idfricans,  is  stated  to  bave  been 
&ne  for  each  adult^  and  one  for  two 
csiLnsnr."  The  number  €i  blankets 
israed  from  the  stares  from  1816  to 
1825,  both  inclurire,  was  26,331,  and 
ih/d  number  of  ohOdirai  '^  received  in 
daige  by  the  superintendents,"  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  was  '<  4389,'* 
giving^  by  the  aboTO  data,  28,534  ne- 
gmes,  24,145  of  whom  were  adults 
TCoeiTed  into  the  settlement  within  the 
period  mentioned.  According  to  an 
account  certified  by  Mr  Kenneth  Mac- 
aolay  as  superintendent  of  the  oap- 
tured  negroes,  dated  July  9th,  1814, 
and  insoted  in  the  ninth  report  of 
<be  African  Institution,  p.  63,  -tiie 
number  liberated  in  the  colony  to  that 
date  was  59S5.  According  to  ParUa- 
mentary  Retain,  No.  389  of  1824,  tiie 
nundwr  captured  and  liberated  in  the 
eobny,  from  July  1814  to  the  Ist  of 
Janoaiy  1816,  most  hare  amounted 
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to  3,300,  making  togedier  the  number 
of  37,780  libeiated  in  the  phu^  ex- 
bbsBTe  of  the  great  numbers  whicdi 
perished  betwixt  the  date  of  the  ettp- 
ture,  and  the  date  of  landing  in  toe 
settlement.  According  to  Parliamen- 
tary Report,  Ko.  512  of  18»,  the 
number  of  marriages  celebrated  in 
Sierra  Leone,  between  ^be  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary 1817,  and  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber 1823,  was  2107.  I%e  natural  m- 
crease  from  these,  whieh  we  ribuJl  by 
way  of  distinction  call  tiie  enslayea 
population,  had  all  things  been  Heated 
and  correct,  ought,  to  the  end  of  1825, 
to  have  been  3600,  excluriye  of  the 
free  labour  produce,  which,  it  has  been 
shown,  has  been  considerable.  13iese 
dtOOy  and  they  are  dear  and  reasoa- 
lOile,  will  ff:ve  ns  at  least  41,000  iibe- 
rated  Africans  and  tiieir  progeny 
which  have  been  brought  into  9em 
Leone  since  1808  ;  and  yet,  two  ^evrs 
ago,  we  find  ohlt  10,716  rwmaining 
in  it !  \ — Giying  a  mortality,  admxttmg 
•tiiat  3000  haye  been  sent  to  the  regi- 
ments, in  the  West  Indies,  of  26,000 
out  of  liie  number, of  37,700,  in  the 
short  spaoe  of  eighteen  years  !  ! 

Will  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  or  any 
of  his  school,  diow  us  on  the  frMO 
of  this  globe  any  other  spot  where, 
without  war,  and  unusual  conta^ous 
and  pestilential  diseases,  a  mortality 
amongst  the  human  spedes  is  to  ne 
fotmd  to  match  this?  I  defy  them  ! 
The  boards  required  for  coffins  must 
be  no  mean  item  intiie  profitable  trade 
of  the  place ! 

The  cause  of  the  mortality  amonrat 
the  blacks  in  Sierra  Leone,  though  its 
real  extent  is  carefriny  concealed,  is 
ingeniously  set  down  as  proceeding 
from  diseases  coaght  on  board  slaye- 
«hips,  by  reason  of  the  excessiye  num- 
bers crowded  together  in  them.  Doubt- 
less, in  some  instances,  this  is  ^e 
frtct ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  system,  as  reprehensible  as  ^e 
rest  of  it,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned,  nor  too  soon  re- 
moved. By  a  law  enacted,  *^by  seed 
vnekout  kruyaledge^  every  slave^rhip 
captured  on  any  part  of  tiie  African 
(western)  coasts,  must  be  sent  to 
Sieita  Leone  for  adjudication.  From 
its  geographical  position,  and  frram  na- 
tural causes,  which  no  Immaa  |>ower 
can  remove,  this  is  only  ptaeticalde 
after  the  most  imlions  yoyages.  The 
fatal  error  is  well  known,  and  has 
long  been  complained  of ;  yet  it  is 
still  ooiitiimed,  in  order,  it  is  pre- 
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flumedy  that  Sierra  Leone  money-mak- 
ing proctors  and  authorities,  and 
na^^  prize  agents,  may  obtain  grist  for 
their  mills,  and  grow  rich.  These 
protracted  voyages,  arising  from  oppo- 
sing winds  and  currents,  occasion  a 
scarcity  of  water  and  provisions  on 
board  the  crowded  captured  ships, 
which  quickly  produce  the  most  heart- 
rending, the  most  fatal,  and  the  most 
appalling  scenes  of  starvation,  misery, 
despair,  disease,  and  death,  that  can 
be  imagined  or  met  with,  and  arising 
almost  entirely  from  the  rigid  letter 
of  our,  I  will  designate  it,  inhiunan 
law.  Sierra  Leone  is  to  blame  for  the 
whole  of  it. 

The  Commissioners,  p.  23,  give  us 
a  few  terrific  specimens  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these ;  and  terrible  as  these 
specimens  are,  still  they  are  inferior 
in  horror  to  others,  which,  from  the 
African  Listitution  reports,  and  the 
public  journals,  could,  did  my  limits 
permit  me,  be  produced  !  "Za  Fortune 
was  captured  oy  H.M.S.  Brazeriy  ten 
days  after  sailing  from  her  port ; 
and  had,  at  the  time  of  capture,  245 
slaves  on  board.  '  During  a  passage  of 
twenty-one  days  to  Sierra  luGonQj/orty- 
six  of  the  number  died.  The  ves- 
sel is  stated  to  have  remained  in  the 
harbour  six  webks  before  she  was 
adjudicated,  in  which  period  seyen- 
TY-SEVEN  slaves  died,  making  a  total 

loss  of  ONE    HUNDBEI)    AND    TWENTT- 

THBEE  out  of  245,  between  the  date 
of  capture  and  the  actual  landing  of 
the  negroes  !  The  Rosalia  was  cap- 
tured by  H.M.S.  Atholy  in  December 
1825,  at  which  time  the  number  of 
slaves  on  board  is  stated  to  have  been 
285  ;  of  these,  ninety-two  died  dur- 
ing a  passage  of  twelve  weeks  to 
Sierra  Leone ;  both  the  negroes,  and 
those  in  charee  of  them,  having  been 
for  the  last  Viree  weeks  on  an  allow- 
ance of  half-a-pint  of  flour,  made  from 
the  Cassada  root,  and  a  gill  of  water, 
each,  per  day."  Unfortunately,  their 
sufferings  do  not  terminate  here,  for, 
"in  the  case  of  the  Uniao,  besides 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  OUt  of 

three  hundred  and  sixty-one  daves^"* 
which  "died  pbior  to  huiding,  thirty- 
five  died  after  emancipation,  (^ 
h^ore  it  was  possible  to  have  them,  re- 
gistered,) owing  to  the  wretched  state 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by 
.  dysentery  and  the  smaJlpoz !  !"  It  is 
needless  to  pursue  detiuls  frurther  to 
show  the  pernicious  naiture  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  of  the  Sierra  Leone  sys- 
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tern.  Twenty  years  have  seen,  and 
in  twenty  different  ships  each  year, 
similar  horrors !  ! 

Such  are  the  fatal  effects  of  the  place 
upon  the  miserable  blacks  doomed  to 
nestle  in  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessaxy 
to  recur  to  the  deaths  which  it  occa- 
sions amongst  Europeans,  which  only 
Sierra  Leone  '^  rum-proof*^  champions 
will  deny  and  dispute.  jBut  justice  to 
you,  and  to  my  subject,  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  notice  shortly 
what  the  Commissioners  also  state 
upon  this  subject. 

*'  In  the  year  1824,"  say  these  gen- 
tlemen, p.  198,  *'tiPO  hundred  and 
eighty-three  European  troops  joined, 
making  the  total  numbers  upon  the 
coast  346,  and  of  these  three  hun- 
dred AND  ONE  died  !  In  1825,  eleven 
hundred andfifiy-four European  troops 
joined,  makmg  a  total  of  1193,  and 
of  these  six  bcndrbd  and  twbntt- 
ONE  died  !     In  the  end  of  February, 

1825,  one  hundred  and  eight  soldiers  of 
the  Boyal  African  Corps  were  sent  to 
the  Ides  des  Loss  ;  these  were  young 
men,  between  17  and  30  years  of 
age,  who  had  enlisted  under  Ge- 
neral Turner,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  coast.  When  these  islands 
were  visited  by  the  Commissioners  in 
March  1826,  fifty-two  of  them  had 
died,  and  there  were  but  few  of  the 
survivors  who  did  not  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  disease.  From  the  21st  De- 
cember, 1825,  to  the  Ist  of  November, 

1826,  THREE    HUNDRED    AND     FIFTY 

cases  of  this  fever  have  been  treated 
in  the  hospital  at  Freetown,  and  of 
these  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  have 
died  ;  at  the  Qambia  there  have  been 
one  hundred  and  twdve  admissions,  and 

ONLY  TWELVE  HAVE  RECOVERED  !  !'" 

The  greater  deadliness  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Sierra  Leone  over  other  parts 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  placed 
before  us  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
Commissioners,  in  p.  107  of  their  Re- 
port. From  1810  till  1825,  the  num- 
ber of  European  troops  which  had 
arrived  on  that  coast  was  5,823.  Of 
these  1912  died !  During  the  early 
part  of  that  period,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  Senegal  and  Qoree,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  show  what  is  the  mor- 
tality of  Sierra  Leone,  and  whiMt  it  is 
compared  with  these  settlements,  we 
must  take  the  latter  eight  years  of  the 
period  which  are  suraequent  to  the 
cession  of  these  possessions.  The 
number  of  European  troops   which 
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rachfid  Senm  Leone  in  that  period 
was  1,679;  of  i^ch  967^  neurly  tkree- 
ifths^died. 

WHyBfaouldladdmoTe?    Theyear 
1886  wms  stm  more  flalal.      Oenend 
Tamer,  and  nearly  all  his  family  and 
note  were  cat  off  early  in  that  year ; 
tod,  whik  I  am  penning  this  letter, 
the  aooo'unte  have  reached  this  country, 
that  hia  suceessor,  Sir  Neil  Camphell, 
and   sevexal  other  individuals,  have 
alx»  fidlcn  irictims  to  the  pestUential 
swamp,  in  which  the  mortality  this 
year  Itas   already  been    exceedingly 
great.     Th»  eril  cannot  be  removed. 
13ie  pestflCTLoe  of  Sierra  Leone,  said 
an  intelligent  medical  gentleman  unto 
met,  who  bears  in  his  person  sad  proofs 
of  its  efl^ets,  and  who  has  paid  par- 
ticabr  attention  to  its  nature  and  ra- 
vages^ and  whose  opinion  has,  I  be- 
lim^  been  communicated  to  the  Ck>- 
lonial  Office — the  pestilence  of  Sierra 
Leone,  said  he,  can  never  be  rooted 
oak    No  European  constitution,  nor, 
indeed,  any  ower  constitution,  can 
withstand  its  power.      The   Whites 
who  boast  they  can  do  so,  foiget  to 
state  that  they  generally  run  off  to 
En^and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lains,  and  return  again  at  the  season 
of  ih»  year  when  their  effects  cease. 
Sie  place,  added  he,  is  whoUy  unfit 
to  be  made  the  abode  of  animal  life. 
The  lAgoon  which  washes  its  narrow 
coasts  is  filled  with  ravenous  sharks, 
and  its  destructive  shores  are  abodes 
iriiere  only  the  poisonous  insect  and 
the  veoomous  bbptiilb  can  exist. 

The  records  of  the  War  OmoB 
win  show  the  greater  mortality  which 
prevails  in  this  place  than  in  our  other 
tzopkal  settlements.  In  the  Leeward 
Islands,  the  proportion  is  two  deaths  in 
fim ;  in  Jamaica,  foxtb  deaths  in 
nrrr  ;  and  in  Sierra  Leone,  six  deaths 
in  TB5,  upon  an  average  of  several 
yetrs!  The  great  mortality  in  Jamaica 
ilso  proceeds  firom  the  well  known 
unhealthy  situation  of  the  principal 
bszracks,  and  which  the  Legislature  of 
the  island  have  offered  to  remove  at 
their  own  expense,  to  a  healthy  spot, 
if  the  Government  would  pennit  it  to 
be  done. 

The  salubrity  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
morality,  and  progress  made  in  religion 
^  its  population,  and  the  veracity  of 
Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay  upon  these  and 
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other  subjects  connected  with  it  hav- 
ing been  ascertained,  we  shall  next 
proceed  to  consider  the  agriculture, 
the  trade,  and  the  industnr  of  the 
place,  as  these  have  been  laid  before 
us  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Re- 
port 

First,  As  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
settlement,  the  Commissioners  state : — 
"  Prior  to  General  Turner's  time,  agri- 
culture appears  to  have  been  almost 
TOTALLY  NEOLEOTsn  by  the  Euro- 
peans. Those  who  had  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on  extensively,  were  wholly 
occupied  in  other  pursuits  ;  and,  even 
had  it  been  their  wish  to  embark  ca- 
pital in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  an 
INSXTPEBABLB  DiFFicuLTT  presented 
itself  in  the  want  of  eligible  overseers. 
— Several  small  coffee-farms,  of  from 
four  to  six  acres,  and  two  of  larger 
extent,  were  also'''  (alluding  to  some 
cotton  fiums,  which  had  been  under- 
taken and  then  abandoned),  "  at  differ* 
ent  times  undertaken.  Some  of  these 
have  been  cdtogether  abandoned ;  and 
others,  which  still  exists  are  so  much 
neglected,  that  it  seems  quite  impos- 
sible to  draw  from  them  any  fair  in- 
ference, as  to  the  advantage  which 
might  result  from  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  upon  a  more  judicioue  or  ex- 
tended plan."  (P.  74.)  « I  do  not," 
says  Mr  ReffeUy  ''consider  the  pro- 
visions grown  in  the  colony  as  suffi- 
ent  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  arising,  however,  as  much 
from  their  not  being  of  the  quali^ 
consumed,  as  from  such  produce  not 
being  cultivated  to  a  sumeierU  extent. 
The  STAPLE  roon  of  the  population 
is  rioe^  while  the  articles  principally 
grown,  are  cassado  and  cocoa."*  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  demand  for  rice 
in  preference,  the  Liberated  Africans 
continue  to  grow  "  cassado  and  cocoa  ; 
avowedly  because  their  culture  does 
HOT  require  that  labour  and  attention 
which  the  rice  demands,  and  because 
they  sometimes  obtain  this  by  the  sale 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  icicles  of 
more  easy  production."  <P.  75.)  "By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  rice  con- 
sumed IS  IMPORTED  BY  THE  Mandin- 
foeSf  Timmanees,  or  other  neighbour- 
mg  tribes  ;  that  which  is  raised  in  the 
settlement  being  almost  exclusively 
consumed  by  the  grower."  (P.  76.) 
"  A  hope  has  been  already  expressed, 


*  The  latter  is  explained  to  be  a  root  the  same  as  the  JEddoe  in  the  West  Indies. 
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that  tixe  cultmtioii  of  cotton  might 
be  ftdvantageously  introduced  amongst 
tlM  5XWLT  urriyed  Africans,  under 
certaiti  regvlatiene.     But  that  those 

▲fidfiftDS  WHO.  HATB  BJHEN  SOXB  TIMB 

LooATsn  IN  VHJB  CoLONT,  Will  ever 
be  induced  to  engage  in  it  to  any  ex- 
teat,  ifn  their  won  aocomUy  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted.  G^erally  speaking, 
thnr  mode  of  life  is  formed,  and  they 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  Where 
auch  is  the  case,  it  will  not  be  found 
easy  to  induce  laborious  habits  in  pur- 
suit of  an  dt^ect,  to  which  neither 
their  wants  nor  deetree  at  present  sti- 
mulate thenu"  (P.  76.)  "  In  fact," 
aay  Messrs  Savage  and  Oabiddon  (the 
latter  a  blaek  nuin,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace),  "such  employment'*  (▲ 
riBiJ)  LABOUBBB  !)  "  IS  Considered 
degrading  ;  necessity  may  compel  him 
to  undertake  it;  but  that  necessity 
must  be  etr<mg  indeed  that  will  make 
him  continue  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  wages  of  one  month  will  keep  him 
ro&  BIX  y  and  variety  is  the  delight  of 
the  liberated  Afidlcan,  because  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  former  condition." 
(P.  77.) 

Such  are  the  liberated  Africans, 
their  industry  and  their  disposition 
towards  industry !  Such,  it  is  repeated, 
are  the  liberated  Africans  in  Sierra 
Leone  ;,ai^  of  the  Nora  Scotians,  and 
th»  Maroons,  the  Commissionerfi^  pb 
73^  state, "  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  estranged  from  agricultund  oo- 
eupations  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Messrs 
Setvage  and  Oabiddon  (the  latter  him- 
adLf  a  Maroon),  (Appendix,  0.  26,) 
thai  as  &r  as  relates  to  the  Nova 
Sootians  and  Maroon  settlers,,  aobi- 

«iriiTUBK   IS   AT  ▲    LOWBB    BBB    NOW 

than  it  waa  dujdng  the  admiaistEation 
ol  the.  Company;  and  of  GovemoY 
ThompsoBLir 

Thia  is  the  sum  of  Sisrra  Leone 
agriculture  !  ''  In  shorty"  say  the 
'Commissioners,  p.  66y  **  the  results 
of  18  years'  experienoe,  aa  exemplified 
in  the  eondition  of  those  liberated 
Africaipis^  located  in  Sierra  Leone^ 
■MB  to  justify  the  infnence,  that 
ttthev  the  wiode  ptireuedf  with  the 
view  of  improving  their  condition  by 

AOBICULTUBAL      PUB8UIT6,      has     not 

hoenntdvcume,  or  that  their  character 
■and  habits  are  unfavov/tahle  to  liiat 
kind  of  improvement.  However  this 
may  be,  the  besultb  abb  in  them- 
8XLTB8  inooktbotbbtibub,  and  leave 
little  rooa   to   hope,  that    without 


the  adoption  of  rMte  ^ectwd  ma«' 
sures,  the  adult  class  ofnegtota  will 
be  induced  to  improve  their  pr«aent 
condition,  which  probably  .  aspoaxs 
to  them,  when  compaied  wiui  the 
past,  a  state  of  coneideraUe  enfay- 
mentr 

In  Sieixa  Leone^  our  failure  ha* 
been  most  complete  ;  and  I  leave  it  to 
you,  sir,  and  to  my  readers,  to  say, 
after  perusing  these  facts  and  these 
proofs,  what  can  be  thought  of  Mx 
Kenneth  Macaulay,  who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  come  before  the  British 
nation  and  assert,  and  attempi  to 
prove,  the  contrary  !  I 

The  situation  of  Siena  Leone,  in 
every  point  of  view,  but  more  ospo- 
ciallv  in  an  afi^cultural  point  of  view^ 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  worst  iha^ 
could  have  been  pitched  upon  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Africa  for  a  Britiah 
settlement.  Let  the  Gommiasionexay 
and  even  Kenneth  Macaulay  himself 
bear  witness  in  proof  of  the  frbct  "Ge- 
nerally speaking,"  say  the  Commia- 
sioners,  pw  5,  "the  valleys  are  coik* 
tracted,  and  the  ravines  deep.  The 
inountains  are  composed  chiefly  of 
granite  ;  and  the  soil,  although  gene- 
rally light  and  inadheeive,  desivoa  » 
transient  fertility  from  the  admixture 
of  vegetable  matter ;  but  its  produe- 
tive  powers  are  soon  EXHAirsTsn. 
The  mountains  are  dothed  to  their 
summits  with  thick  impervious  woods 
and  jungle,  which  shoot  up  th&ou^ 
the  interstices  of  the  roc ks^  and  from 
the  eeantg  soil,  which  ia  Conned  by 
their  own  decay.  When  cleared  and 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  cultivar 
tion,  this  mountain^oil  make%  for 
ONB.  BXAson,  a  satia&ctory  return; 
but,  heving  lost,,  by  the  process  of 
clearing,  the  support  which  had  re- 
tained it  in  its  placfl^  it  ia  washed 
OMoy  by  the  oaina  of  the  ensuing  sea- 
son^ leaving  only  A  bookt  bubi acb, 
unfit  for  the  general  purposes  of  agri- 
culture." 

^  The  appearance  of  the  settlement^" 
say  the  Commissioners,,  p^  7,  "  whw 
viewed  from  the  sea^formsa/^M^rcs^iif 
eoupSonl :  but  the  inquiring  eye 
SEARCHES  IN  VAIN  for  those  traces  of 
cultivation,  which  denote  the  residence 
of  an  agricultural  people.    The  apoN- 

TANXOVB      PRODUCT  lONB      (^       natUTS 

alone  present  themeslves^"  dec  X  In 
short,  "  the  whited  sepulchres"  of  an- 
cient times,  are  proper  images  of  tiiit 
fatal  spoty-^without,   <<  beautifiil   to 
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tbe  ey^  but  wilhin  <<  fall  of  rotlen^ 
aea^  aiui  dead  men's  bones ! !" 

Let  OS  BOW  eontemplate  the  picture, 

as  drmn  bT  the  equally  powerful  and 

ezpeiaenoea  pencil  used  by  Mr  Ken- 

neih  Macaolay,  putting  hb  words  cu- 

rioiM^if,  but  correotly,  together.   In  the 

hi^  croond  we  baye  ^araniU  nwtm- 

teuu^  and  ground  which,  as  soon  as  it 

is  deared  of  the  *^  immense  forest  trees'* 

^udi  grow  upon  it^is  so  washed  by  the 

sains  as  to  leare  only  "  a  sur&ce,  which 

bas  the  appeanince  of  okatel  ;*'  and, 

in  the  low  ground,  we  have,  **  round 

Freetown,  several  snuill  plains  of  hard 

indiurated  c&i^ifOTM^ooYered  with  gprass, 

whidi  HO  XAN  would  ever  thii^  of 

cultivatiag  ;**  and  in  the  more  central 

parts,  **  a  belt  of  thick  forest  of  oonsi- 

daaUe    denth,     bkksdino    miasma 

A5i>  nvmrn/*  and  which  sares  to  "  the 

immfdiate  vicinity  of   Freetown  ax 

ASPBCT  or  DESOLATION  !'' 

Two  thii^  were  stated  regarding  the 
tade  of  the  place  iftrttf  that  the  colony 
within  its  bounds  did  not  produce  one 
of  the  articles  which  were  exported 
from  it ;  and,  mcandl^,  that  the  whole, 
or  searly  the  whol^  of  the  trade  of 
the  settfement  was  in  the  bands  of 
one  powerful  and  influential  mercan- 
iiZe  concern.    To  come  to  the  proofs. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  collector 
ef  the  Cii^ms  of  the  place  states,  say 
the  Commissioners,  p.  80,  ^  with  refe- 
xence  to  the  queries  and  answers,  Nos. 
1  and  7,  Hairs  of  the  articles  hx- 

COHTXD  TO  SHOLAHI)  ABE  THE  AC- 
rVAI.  PBOnXTCE  OF  THE  COLON T,  BUT 
ABM  COLLECTED  FBOM  TME   INTERIOR, 

AHB  coASTWATS,  and  deposited  here 
antn  they  become  of  sufficierU  quantity 
or  until  opDortunities  offer  to  iliip 
them !  !"*  The  timber  trade,  the  most 
rafaiable  branch,  say  the  Commis- 
mxmaty  same  page,  "  may  possibly  be 
considered  to  hBYe  reached  its  nuixi" 
flMwi,"  for,  says  Mr  I^Cormackj  who 
first  introduced  it,  '*!  do  not  think 
the  timber  denominated  African  teake, 
or  Ko.  1,  will  be  procurable  in  suffi- 
deni  quantities  for  more  tban  seven  or 
eight  years  in  this  place  ;  from  the  cir" 
cmnstance  of  the  distance  the  natives 
will  hare  to  haul  it  out  of  the  woods  ; 
and,  fiom  the  state  of  the  country,  it 
is  impossible  to  use  carriages  of  any 
descnptioD  \  and  I  do  not  think  the  na^ 
tiTes  would  be  disposed  to  make  road<(, 
at  least  at  present.**  "^Th'e  timber 
«nd^-   sys    Mr    Williams,   p.    80, 
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^  could  not  well  be  pushed  beyond 
its  present  state."  Besides,  continues 
he,  ^in  fact,  it  has  become  almost 

A  PBIFATB  AFFAIR  !  !" 

How,  and  to  whom,  it  has  become  a 
private  affiiir,  let  the  Commissioners, 
page  81,  state :  ^  No  part  of   the 

TIMBER  EXPORTED  IS  PRODUCED 
WITHIN   THE  LIMITS  OF  T'HB  COLONY, 

and  few  of  the  liberated  Africans  are 
employed  by  the  trade ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  advantage  is  de- 
rived by  the  natives  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rivers,  from  the  occupation 
which  it  affords.  This  is  exhibited  in 
the  instance  of  the  chie^  DaUa  Mon 
hommadu^'who  is  principally  employed 
in  procuring  timber  for  the  house  of 
Macau  LAY  and  Babbinoton,  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received 
about  L.500  for  less  than  one  half  of 
the  last  shipping  season.  The  advan- 
ta^  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not 
diffused  generally  amongst  the  people 
to  the  extent  which  coidd  be  desired. 
They  are  usually  the  domestic  or 

PURCHASED     SLAVES     OF    THE    CHIEF 

FOR  WHOM  THEY  LABOUR,  and  by 
whom  the  profits  aie  either  accumula- 
ted, or  EXPENDED  IN  AUGMENTINO 
THE  NUMBER  OF  HIS  SLAVES  !    It  may, 

therefore,  be  inferred,  that  no  great 
pecuniary  benefit  is  obtained  by  the 
labourers,  although  their  condition  is 
probably  tuneli&rated  in  other  re- 
spects ! !" 

Here  we  have  undeniable  proofs  of 
two  things,  namely,  that  the  timber 
trade  of  Sierra  Leone  is  "  a  privnte 
affair^'— in  the  hands  of  "Messrs 
Alacaukyand  Babbington  ;"  and,not» 
withstanding  the  racket  which  is  made 
in  this  countxy  about  die  productions 
of  slave  labour  being  sinful,  shame- 
ful, and  contaminating,  especially  by 
members  of  that  concern,  still  it  is 
seen  that  the  teake  timber  trade  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  the  production  of  slave 
labour,  and  that  its  proceeds  go  to 
augment  the  numbers,  and  increase 
the  purchase,  of  slaves  ;  while  that  very 
house  and  the  British  Qovemment 
participate  in  the  trade  ;  for  we  learn, 
througK  the  means  of  a  babbUng  Sierra 
Leone  advocate,  "Mr  Forster,  No, 
8,  New  City  Chambers,  London,"  that 
Qovemment  receive  this  teake  timber 
upon  contract,  and,  consequently,  from 
the  house  alluded  to.  This  contract 
is  a  national  document,  which  will  ere 
loDg  be  caUeJ  for  and  produced, 
it 
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Vlfter  having  been  purchased  from 
the  native  Princes,  this  timber  is  put 
on  board  the  ships,  principaUy  by  the 
labour  of  Kroomen.  Of  these  un- 
happy people,  who  yet  remain,  without 
a  single  exception,  in  their  native  dark 
and  barbarous  state,  the  Commission- 
ers, p.  17,  state — "  It  has  not  been  the 
fate  of  the  Kroomen  to  have  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  individuals  who 
trere  llkelif  to  bestow  miich  ixuws  upon 
their  moral  and  religious  improvement ; 
ON  THE  CONTRARY,  they  havc  been 
employed  chiefly  by  those  to  whom 
they  have  been  recommended  by  their 

PHYSICAL  CAPACITIES  AND  DISPOSI- 
TION FOR  LABOUR.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  much  time 
or  attention  would  be  bestowed  upon 
the  improcemeiU  of  their  mind  by  such 
persons,  who,  although  they  imd  it 
profitable  to  employ  them  in  preference 
to  others,  acknowledge  their  utter 
WANT  of  morality  and  religion  !  !" 

How  often,  I  am  here  compelled 
to  remark,  have  the  West  Indian  Co- 
lonists been  reproached,  unjustly  re- 
proached, and  by  Mr  Z.  Macaulay, 
with  considering  and  estimating  their 
slaves  only  according  to  "  their  phy- 
sical capacities  and  disposition  to  la- 
bour," while  his  agents  and  his  house 
are  really  pursuing  the  same  system 
with  the  Kroomen  !  ! 

The  Gold  Trade  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
next  in  importance  to  the  timber  trade. 
Let  us  see  in  whose  hands  it  is,  and 
how  those  hands  came  to  obtain  the 
whole  of  it. 

"  The  trade  in  this  article,"  say 
the  Commissioners,  p.  79,  "is  of  re- 
cent origin,  having  commenced  in 
1822  ;  and  if  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained by  the  other  merchants 
be  correct,  it  is  chiefly  possessed  at 

PRESENT     BY    THE     FIRM    OF    MESSRS 

Macaulay  and  Babbinoton  ;  that 
house  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
most  capable  of  estimating  the  quan- 
tity exported.  Mr  K.  Macaulay  com^ 
putea  it  to  have  been  to  the  value  of 
between  L.20,000  and  L.30,000  dur- 
ing the  year  1825,"  &c.  How  that 
house  come  to  be  masters  of  the  gold 
trade,  let  the  merchants  of  St  Mary's, 
Qambia,  through  the  CommissionerB, 
p.  79,  tell.  "The  merchants  of  St 
Mary's"  assert,  "that  in  proportion 
as  the  gold  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  has 
increased,  that  of  Bathurst  has  dimi- 
nished.   This  circumstance  they  at- 
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tribute  to  an  undue  influence  gain- 
ed by  the  merchants  of  the  former 
place,  through  the  medium  of  the 
presents  dispensed  from  Sierra  Leone 
by  the  Colonial  Government  Those 
presents,  they  say,  though  designed  to 
induce  the  Chiefs  of  the  golden  districts 
to  favour  commerce  generaUif,  have  had 
practically  the  effect  of  turning  to 
Sierra  Leone  the  gold  traders  who 
formerly  resorted  to  the  Gam- 
bia. No  presents  being  made  from 
this  ptace,  it  becomes  the  interest  of 
the  Chiefs  to  use  their  authobity 
in  promoting  the  trade  of  the  other 
settlement,  from  which  they  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  ;  this  authority, 

IN    BOMB     INSTANCES     AMOUNTING     TO 

FORCE,  has,  acconiing  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Gambia  merchants,  been 
exerted  greatly  to  their  prejudice  !" 

The  siuns  charged  against,  and 
drawn  from,  the  British  Treasury,  and 
expended  in  these  presents,  are,  we 
learn  from  the  Commissioners,  p.  86, 
between  the  years  1814  and  1825, 
L.9,945,  15s.  lOd.  steriing,  while  the 
vouchers  that  were  prodnced  could 
only  show  L.6,928,  6s.  8d.  !  !  Those 
large  sums  were  expended  in  presents 
to  the  native  Chiefs  in  the  interior, 
as  the  Commissioners  and  merchants 
of  St  Mary's  very  pointedly  state,  by 
the  Colonial  Government,  as  directed 
by  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay  ;  and  who, 
by  this  "  undxLe  influence, '  drew,  not 
onlv  the  gold  trade,  but  the  most  var- 
luable  branches  of  every  other  trade, 
to  his  house  ;  for,  say  the  Commission- 
ers, p.  83,  the  merchants  there  "  as- 
cribe the  superior  success  of  what  they 
term  their  first  house,  to  the  pos- 
session of  more  extensive  means,  as 
well  as  to  what  they  consider  an  un- 
due ADVANTAGE  derived  by  ths 
▲GENT  of  this  house  from  his  seat  in 
the  Council.  The  feeling  of  jealousy 
entertained  on  this  account  by  the 
other  merchants,  appears  to  be  not 
ill  founded." 

Thus,  sir,  we  have  seen  developed 
the  secret  of  the  increase  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  trade  so  loudly  and  so  often 
bruited  abroad  in  this  country  from 
certain  sources — a  trade  whicl^  while 
one  concern  obtains  L.100,000  in  gold 
at  the  expense  of  the  profits  and  the 
exertions  of  less  favoured  merchants, 
that  honest,  simple,  plodding  ass,  John 
BvhhfVays  L.  10,000  out  of  his  pocket 
to  enaole  them  to  obtain  it !  ! 
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Let  all  ^tifie  facts  be  considered, 
and  saj  wherein  I  have  misrepresent- 
ed the  sito&tion,  or  brought  one  false 
accusation,  or  one  erroneous  charge, 
apdnst  Sierm  Leone,  or  those  who  as- 
Fume  the  control  of  it.  To  blackea 
it  is  impossible. 

That  the  liberated  Africans  in  the 
pboe  are  compiled  to  work  l»y  the 
application  of  the  whip,  has  been  star- 
ted. I  am  ready,  and  oficr,  to  prove 
the  fact  The  Commissioners  indi- 
nedy  admit  this,  when,  in  page  55, 
they  state,  that  to  make  them  work, 
*^80ine  mild  coercive  power  seems 
neoessaiy.  But  this  power  should 
not  be,  as    isr    sovs    i5STA3rcEB    it 

APPEABfl  ISr  EXCUSABLY  TO  HAVE 
HEX,  LEFT  IN  THE  HANPS  OF  PER- 
S0I8    LIKELY    TO   ASrSS    IT."      I    hold 

io  my  hands  a  communication  from 
the  pikoe,  dated  the  28th  Afay  last, 
whidi  runs  thus  :  ""  Those  liberated 
Afiicans  that  are  obliged  to  work  for 
the  public  good,  are  employed  in  car- 
iring:  stones,  or  bricks,  for  public 
baildings  ;  or  learning  some  trade,  as 
masonry,  and  shingling  house-tops, 
or  the  like,  and  require  to  be  kept 
to  their  labour,  by  the  dread  of  trie 
i^ip ;  even  under  this  discipline  I 
BITE  SEEX  THEM  idling  when  the 
eye  of  the  tchipper-in  was  turned  in 
another  direction.  This  man  of  tlie 
twd  is  a  black  inyariably.  I  haye 
ftfkn  teen,  one  in  the  wharf  when  a 
vessel  was  unloading,  with  the  cat 
vs.  Hifi  HAiTD,  and  I  haye  asked  him 
vbat  use  he  made  of  it.  I  receiyed  for 
reply — ^'Suppose  the  slay b  no  work 
gtwd,  you  know,  I  can  flog  him.'  This 
he  said  with  a  aavaae  pUasure^  and 
accompanied  the  words  with  a  smile, 
and  flourish  of  his  whip  !  What  is 
this  better  than  slayery  ?  or  is  it  as 
gtmi  treatment  as  the  slayes  in  the 
West  Indies  receiye  under  the  present 
administration  !  !" 

The  whip  and  chain,  it  is  clear,  are 
common  in  Sierra  Leone.  "  The  pu- 
nishment for  minor  crimes,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  in  page  68,  is  "  hard 
labour  in  chains.  It  is  by  no  means 
nnccmmon  at  Freetown  to  see  thirty 
or  forty  culprits  chained  in  pairs, 
and  employed  in  a  desultory  kind  of 
labour,*'  &c. ;  and,  says  Mr  Kenneth 
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Macaulay,  page  59,  "I  haye  myself 
seen  a  Maroon,  a  Noya  Scotia  setti.r, 
the  son  of  a  native  chief,  a  Grumt- 
ta*  a  Krooman,  and  a  liberated  AtV  - 
can,  working  in  the  same  oano.  The; 
are  confined  by  a  chain  passing  round 
the  middle  ;  and  generally  two,  soiiic- 
times  three,  but  I  believe  sel'iom  «.i 
never  more,  are  fastened  to  the  ^;i.  . 
chain  !" 

This  country  has  been  s'lriLiu  1 
with  the  boasts  about  the  a  i\a'in...  cs 
which  the  liberated  and  oth*i  AiVi- 
cans  enjoy  under  the  bletjsiugs  <.»f 
English  law  in  Sierra  Leon'j.  Th«- 
whole  is  a  fiarce.  The  Commissioners 
draw  aside  the  veil  of  delusion.  A  i 
page  91,  they  state,  "when  it  is  as- 
serted that  *  the  English  laws  are  uc'- 
versaDy  in  practice,  it  is  to  be  undci  - 
stood  that  they  are  in  practice,  l/.i 
modified  by  the  dispensers  of  thf.Mn, 
so  as'  to  meet  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  and  their  own  view 
of  the  merits  of  each  particular  case  11" 
That  is,  men  who  are  totally  ignora:.t 
of  what  law  is,  make  it  what,  and  u ;  - 
ply  it  just  as  they  please  I  Under  surh 
a  state  of  things,  the  Commissionoi  > 
justly  and  forcibly  observe,  "thela\''- 
mufitf  for  a  long  time,  be  so  only  i .« 
NAME  ! !" — *^  A  certain  control  is  re- 
quisite to  prevent  their"  (the  libv- 
rated  Africans)  "  return  to  their  for- 
mer habits.  This  control  is,  in  fact,  y ". 
PRESENT  EXERCISED  ;  and,  althouyii 
tending  eventually  to  their  good,  mii.  t 
be  quite  at  variance  with  the  spiri  r 
of  the  English  law,"  &c.  Thus  tiiL- 
Sierra  Leone  bubble  is  burst,  anti 
thus  the  truth  concerning  it  corner, 
piecemeal,  as  it  were,  to  light ! 

That  such  a  place  could  ever  do  an> 
good,  even  to  degraded  Africa,  is  «< 
dream ;  and  that  it  has  been  a  fatal 
one  to  the  interests  of  Africa  we  learn 
from  one  decided  and  incontrovertible 
fact  mentioned  by  the  Oommis^^ioueni. 
p.  19,  namely,  that  though  their  ter- 
ritoiy  almost  lines  with  the  gardens  of 
Freetown,  still  "  no  instance  could  be 
traced  of  a   Tim  ma  nee  having  been 

CONVERTED    TO    CHRISTIANITY.      This, 

however,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
invincible  attachment  to  their  present 
superstitions,  as  many  are  said  to  have 
become  converts  to  the  Mahommedau 


*   A  GarMETTA  is  the  African  name  for  a  household  slavc^  or  a  slave  born  in 
the  hmWy.    How  come  such  to  be  fonnd  at  Sierra  Leone  ? 
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faith,  which  is  suppoaed  to  be  makiDff 
eonsiderable  progress  among  them. 
These  poor  people  are  to  this  day  the 
most  ignorant  and  rude  of  aU  the 
tribes  of  Western  Africa,  although 
ihey  have  been  near  40  years  in  sight 
of  the  %A/ established  in  Sierra  Leone ! 

The  ignorance  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
can is  extreme.  ^  His  age,  the  length 
of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  colony  or 
the  Tillage,  the  quantity  of  land  he 
has  in  cultivation,  of  seed  which  he 
sows,  of  produce  which  he  reaps,  or 
the  numberof  months  and  weeks  which 
he  is  employed  in  its  cultivation,"  are 
all,  say  the  Commissioners,  equally 
unknown  to  him.  Time  he  only  com- 
putes by  accidents  or  particular  events, 
such  as  when  he  built  his  house,  or  be- 
gan the  cultivation  of  a  certain  piece 
of  land,  by  stating  who  was  his  super- 
intendent at  the  time.  Few  of  them, 
says  Mr  Oerher,  page  43,  "  will  la- 
boTir  upon  their  farms,  unless  they 
were  by  some  means  foboei>  to  no 
BO  !"  To  reclaim  them,  we  send  a  set 
of  men  about  as  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  and  as  deficient  in  common 
sense,  as  themselves  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  we  have  laboured,  and  still 
labour,  in  vain. 

Were  it  possible  to  bring  together 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  which 
Sierra  Leone  and  its  miserable  depen- 
dencies, together  with  those  which  li- 
berated AMcans,  in  various  places,  and 
in  various  ways,  have  cost  this  coun- 
try, the  sum  total  would  fiil  it  with 
astonishment  and  indignation.  But 
this  can  only  be  done  by  those  who 
have  access  to  all  the  details  of  evei^ 

Siiblic  account  which  has  been  li(]^m- 
ated  by  the  British  Treasury  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years : — nay,  so 
numerous  are  the  charges  for  these 
purposes,  and  so  much  are  they  inter- 
woven with  the  accounts  of  every  de- 
partment, in  every  year  during  the 
period  mentioned,  that  I  doubt  if  all 
the  clerks  in  the  employ  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  could  now  draw  them  forth. 
Special  funds  have  even  been  created 
for  this  and  similar  purposes,  where 
the  amount,  without  the  details,  are 
only  given.  Referring  to  my  first 
letter  for  a  general  view  of  this  expen- 
diture, I  shall  bring  before  you  and 
the  public,  from  a  more  narrow  re- 
searcn  into  public  records  ;  first,  the 
expenditure  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its 
dependencies  for  the  last  seven  years ; 
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and,  secondly,  the  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  paid  for  the  value, 
for  the  bounty,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  captured  n^roes.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  remark,  that  the 
sums  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  idlers  in  the  West  Indies,  can> 
not  be  accurately  ascertained  frx>ni 
any  returns  whidi  have  yet  been  pro- 
duced ;  and  therefore  t^e  undivided 
estimates,  or  sums  drawn,  are  taken  as 
the  data  to  bring  out  the  total  amount. 
Moreover,  the  detaib  under  the  heads, 
the  Army,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Bar- 
rack I>epartment,  do  not  particularize 
Sierra  Leone ;  consequently  under  these 
heads,  the  expenditure  is  incomplete. 
What  are  produced,  however,  with 
ofiicial  and  particular  references,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  astonish  you  and  the 
country  in  general. 

The  forts  on  the  Qold  Coast  wore^ 
by  the  advice  of  the  Sierra  Leone  ocf- 
vooatee,  made  dependencies  upon  that 
fatal  place  in  1821.  From  that  year, 
therefore,  let  us  trace  the  expenditure, 
civil,military,  and  naval,  of  the  prince- 
ly pUce.  The  Quarterlif  Review  (good 
authority)  states  the  expenditure  un- 
der the  naval  head  to  be  half  ▲  Miir- 
LioN  annually !  The  whole  of  this 
expenditure  is  proporly  charged  against 
Sierra  Leone,  because  the  navy  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  alto- 
gether empbyed  in  capturing  slave 
ships,  and  bringing  these  into  that 
settlement,  in  oi^er  to  people  and  to 
enrich  it.  But  for  this,  it  is  clear 
that  Sierra  Leone  had  long  since  been 
abandoned,  as  the  few  whites,  Ma- 
roons, and  Kroomen,  who  remain  there, 
remain  only  to  make  money  by  their 
dealings  with  and  for  the  captured 
negroes.  Besides  the  expensive  Slave 
Commissions  in  difierent  places,  we 
have  had  Connmssions  of  Inquiry, 
such  as  that  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Africans 
liberated  there.  Each  of  these  com- 
missions cost  this  country  many  thou- 
sands annually  —  the  latter  above 
L.3000,  and  the  former  upwards  of 
L.18,000.    With  these  observations  I 

Sroceed  to  the  details  of  the  expen- 
iture,  &c.,  for  the  period  alluded  to ; 
remarking,  that  brevity  compels  me 
to  omit  the  full  particulars  of  the  first 
four  years;  but  thev  are  drawn  up 
from  the  same  careful  reference  to  the 
Pftrliamentaiy  Papers  for  each  year, 
as  is  done  with  the  three  last  years  : — 
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Rzpttditute,  1831.  Expanditnre,  1983. 

K«^         L.fiOO,000    0    0  Naval,         LJKX^^OOO    0    0 

8iindii«i,        184^21  16    1|  Sundries,        180,794    6    4^ 

Totel,      L.6M,521  16     1}  Total,      L.680,794    6    4^ 

£xpciidiluze,  1822.  Expenditure,  1824. 

Naval,         L.500,000    0    0  Naval,         L.500,000    0    0 

Suidiias,        176,126  14    8^  Sundries,        197,980  16    4{ 

Totol,      L.676,126  14    8^  Total,      L.697,980  16    4| 

1825. — ^From  Parltamentaiy  Fktpen,  1825. 
Naval  Ezpenditufe,  Quart.  Reo,  -  -        Ii.500,000    0    0 

Amy  EMmates^  Btp.  No.  31  of  1825,  p.  20.     IViy  Staff 

and  Medical  OfficeiB,  -  -  -  2,868  14    7 

Anaj    Extraordiaaries,  Pap.  61   of  1825,  pp.  3,  4,  9,  11, 

and  13,  sundries,  ...        87,319  16  11 

GoBimiaBiiat  Estimates,  Pap.  23  of  1825,  p.    P^y  Offioen,  2,669     1     8 

Gomiiiissaxies'  Aocounts,    Pap.  62  of    1825,    p.  61,   Sierra 

Leooe,&c         -  -  L.28,736    0 


P.  61.    Provided  in  England,  -  16,419    2    7|    16,419    2    7^ 

L.45,155    2  10 
Ordnance  Estimates,  Ps^.  35  of  1825,  pp.  13  and  21,  sun- 
dries, -  -  -  -  303    0    0 
P.  36,  BupjJies  to  liberated  Africans,  Sierra  Leone,             >        10,000    0    0 
Miseellaneous  Estimates^  Plap.  29,  No.  4  of  1825,  p.  6,  Oap- 

taied  N^roes,  ftee  Amoicans,  -  -        46,000    0    0 

P.7,SlaveOommi8gions,L.17,425,  -  -        7,200    0    0 

Hisodlameous  £stimate«»  Pap.  30,  No.  5  of  1825,  pp.  5  and 

7,  Civil  Establishments,  -  -  29,162    2    0 

Page  8»  Militaiy,  ditto,  provided  in  England,  -  33,781    2    5 


Expenditure,  1825,         -     L.735,722  19    ^ 

1826.— From  Parliamentary  Papers,  1826. 
Naval  Expenditure,  Quart.  Bev.  -  -        L.500,000    0    0 

Axmy  Estimates,  Pi^.  43  of  1826,  p.  17,  Staff  and  Medical 

Officers,  -  -  -  4,008  18    4 

Commissariat  Estimate,  Pbp.  57  of  1826,  p.  3,  Offioera'  Store 

Bianeh,  -  -  -  2,750    3    9 

Qidnance  Bstunates,  Pap.  25  of  1826,  pp.  11,  20,  37, 42,  and 

47,  sundries,  .  .  .  28,760    0    0 

Commissaries*  Accounts,    Pap.  60  of  1826,  p.  61,  Sierra 

Leone,  &C.,  -  -  L.43,302    5  11 

Provided  in  England,         -  -  19,180  16    ^    19,180  16    8^ 

L.62,483    2    7^ 

P.  71,  Gold  Coast  sundries,  -  L.45,896  15    9{ 

Provided  in  England,  -  3,745  19    7 

L.49,642  15    4{   49,642  15    4| 
Accounts  Commissariat,  Papi  60  of  1826,  p.  65,  Gold 
Coast,  1823,  -  -        L.8,109  15    5^ 

Provided  in  England,        -  532    2    8 

L.8,641  18     l\     8,641  18     U 
GoBBmissarieB*  Accounts,  Pap.  65,  of  1826,  p.  67,  Gold 
Coast,  1823,  -  -  L.10,602    7 

Provided  in  England,  1,737  17 


L.12,340    5    4^  12,340    5    4^ 
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Army  Extraordinaries,  P&p.  59  of  1826,  pp.  3,4,  14,  13, 16, 

and  16,  sundries,                 ...  120,515     6       1 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  Pap.  86  of  1826,  p.  6,  liberated  Afri- 
cans, free  Americans,           -                    -                    -  35,000     O      O 
P.  7,  Slave  Commissions^  L.1 8,000,                  -                    -  7,000     O      O 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  Pap.  156  of  1826,  pp.  6  and  7,  Civil 

EsUblishments,                    -                    -                    -  27,420  19    lO 
Pp.  6  and  7,  Militaiy  do.  do.  (Army  Account,)                  -  33,161   15      5 
P.  9,  Clothing,  tools,  &c.  liberated  Africans,  -                    -  12,168     0      O 
Civil  Contingencies,  Pap.  123  of  1826,  pp.  11  and  15,  sun- 
dries,               w                    _                    _                    -  1^460     O      O 


Expenditure,  1826,        -  L.862,140  19      O^ 

1827. — From  Parliamentary  Papers,  1827. 
Naval  Expenditure,  Quart.  Rev.  -  -        L.500,000     O     O 

Army  Estimates,  Pap.  58  of  1827,  p.  17,  SUff  and  Medical 

Officers,  -  -  -  - 

Commissariat  Estimate,  Pap.  58  of  1 827,  p.  3,  Sundries, 
Ordnance  Estimates,  Pap.  59  of  1827,  pp.  11,  20,  42,  44,  and 

47,  Sundries,       -  -  -  - 

Civil  Contingencies,  Pap.  151  of  1827,  pps.  10  and  12,  Sun- 
dries, -  -  -  _ 
Conmiissaries*  Accounts,  Pap.  87  of  1827,  p.  55,  Sierra  Leone, 
&c.     -                    -                    -        L.50,983    5    9 
Provided  in  England,                   -        19,546  13     1^  19,546  13     1^ 

L.70,529  18  IQi 

P.  59,  Gold  Coast,       -  -        L.8,335    2 

Provided  in  England,  5,424  17 


4,008  18 
2,751  3 

4 
9 

4,773  0 

O 

2,101  12 

8 

L.13,759  19  10  13,759  19  10 
Army  Extraordinaries,  Pap.  261  of  1827,  pp.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 

and  12,  Sundries,                   ...  64,343  10  5} 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  Pap.   161  of  1827,  pp.  5  and  6,  Ko. 

5,  Civil  Establishments,         -                    -                    -  19,609  16  0 

Milita^  do.  (Army  account),                 -                    -  32,065     1  4 
P.  7,  Tools,  Clothing,  &c.  for  Lib.   Africans  and  Convicts 

N.  S.  Wales,  L.49,000,  «ry                          -                    -  13,000    0  O 
Miscellaneous  EsUtes,  Pap.  160  of  1827, 

p.  5,  Captured  Negroes,  Bills  drawn,                              -  30,000    0  0 

6  Slave  Conmiissions,  L.18,000,           -                   -  8,000    0  0 

Expenditure,  1827,       - .  -        L.713,959  15  6 


Abstract. 

1821 

-  L.684,521  16 

H 

1822 

684,768  12 

9 

1823 

693,134  10 

8- 

1824 

697,980  16 

4- 

1825 

736,722  19 

a 

1826 

841,158  15 

6 

1827 

713,959  16 

6 

L.5,050,247  18 

H 

the  expenditure  from  1791  till  1808  to 
make  the  annual  expense  from  180S 
till  1821  equal  to  the  expense  from 
1820  to  1828)  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

L.14,429,278  2  0 
To  which  add  re- 
cruiting, fitting 
out,  and  trans- 
porting of  Eu- 
ropean  troops, 

Yearly  average,        L.721,463  18     1^         7000,    -  -        700,000    0    0 

and  which  multiplied  by  20  gives  the  — ^-^__^ 

expenditure  for  British  Africa,  or  Si-  Total,         L.  15,1 29,278     2    0 

ERRA  Leone,  since  1807,   (allowing 
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EidttsiTe  of  sums  p^id  for  captured 
tnd  liboated  Africans ! 

Titt  expense  of  maintaining  Sierra 
hemne  maj,  with  the  greatest  rasUce, 
be  set  dowD  pa  sum  paid  for  liberated  L.261,196  10    0 

Africans.    I  proceed,  noweyer,  to  show     Home  supplies         )     ^-  ^^^    ^    q 
Oie  sums  which,  independent  of  this,      L.ll,OOOannually,  J        '' 


1625 

46,000    0    0 

1826 

35,000    0    0 

1827 

30,000    0    0 

«e  hsTe  direcUj  and  actually  paid  for 

this  description  of  British   subjects ;  L.338,195    10    0 

snd  to  obtain  an  accuTAte  datum  to  de- 


»1821        . 

.        L.35,633     3 

4} 

IS22 

36,830    8 

0 

1823        . 

34,031  18 

n 

\hU 

45,000    0 

0 

tenninetbe  whole,  let  us  take  the  sums     Annual  average,        L.48,313  12  10^ 

for  the  following  years  according  to  

the  official  estimates,  and   the  bills     which  for  20  years  is  L.966,272  10    5 
dravn  in  each  year  for  this  portion  of    above  nine-teiUhs  of  which  sum  is  un- 
oor  national  expenditure,  thus  : —  questionably  for  Sierra  Leone  alone  ! ! 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  la^ 
before  you  the  sums  which  Qreat  Bn- 
tain  has  actually  and  directly  paid  for 
LIBERATED  AFRICANS  in  One  way  or 
another,  as  follows : — 

Bjuntics,  Par.  Pap.  399  of  1827,  L.484,344    6    8 

MuDtenance  Uberated  Africans,  966,272  10    5 

Spain  paid  for  illegal  captures,  Par.  Pap.  43  of  1822,  granted 
session  1818,  .....  400,000    0    0 

Portugal  paid  for  illegal  captures,  Par. 
P^p.  43  of  1822,  p.  2,  .  L.348,904     2     2 

Do.  do.  p.  3,  granted  session  1820,         .  150,000     0    0 

Do.  do.  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  Pap. 
44  of  1821,  p.  3,  .  .  150,000    0    0 

Bo.  do.  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  Pap. 
21  of  1822,  .  .  .  35,000    0    0 

Miscellaneous   Estimates,   Pap.   192   of 
1823,  No.  2,  p.  35,  15,000    0    0 

t698,904    2     2 

United  States,  paid  for  Slaves  per  award  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 1,250,000  dolls.  ....  300,000    0    0 

Ccanmission  attending  award  at  Petersburgh,  Pap.  123  of 
1826,  p.  15,  P^p.  161  of  1827,  and  Pap.  43  of  1821,  pp. 
3iuid6, 8,295     4     6 

CiTil  Contingencies,  Pap.  191  of  1283,  p.  6,  illegal  capture 
by  Captain  Willis  of  H.MA  Cherti,  6,740  14    6 

liberated  Africans  Comm.  West  Indies,  say  for  six  years,  %  18,600    0    0 

Do.  do.  to  Sierra  Leone,  say  three  years,  .  7,000    0    0 

SUve  Commissions  Sierra  Leone,  Havannah,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, &c.  say  nine  years,  at  L.1 8,700,  168,300    0    0 

Carryforward,      L.3,058,456  18    3 


■  The  Boms  really  expended  are,  I  believe,  much  greater.  Thus,  in  the  Fihah- 
cuiAooouw  for  1824  we  find,  at  page  266,  the  following  entry;  "Alexander 
Gnadj  Acting  Governor  of  Siern  Leone,  account  from  1st  July  1820  to  80th  Kov. 
1821  (17  months)  L.65,483  :  19  :'  7|d.'*  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  was 
for  maintaining  liberated  Africans.  See  also  note,  page  76  of  this  letter.  The  par- 
ticolaTBof  thesnm  for  1821  show  the  proportions  :  Sierra  Leone, L83,824, 19:  74d. ; 
I>(Rninict,  L697, 1  :  6d;  Isle  of  France,  L.186,  18b.  ;  Demerara,  L.508, 1 :  ^{A. ; 
Dominica^  L.34,  9:  Id.;  Jamaica,  L.746,  Ss;  Fees,  L.585,  Us.;  Total, 
1.^,588,  8:  4fd  — Oirtf  List,  Pap.  43  of  1821,  p.  16. 

t  Exclusive  of  the  sum  of  L.601,771 :  7 :  9d,  being  the  amount  of  a  loan  remitted 
to  P&rtngil  1815.     {Par.  Pap.  43  of  1822,  p.  2.) 

tBy  Par.  Pap.  825  of  1828,  p.  22,  this  commission  cost  L.3100  annually. 
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Brought  forward, 
Pensions,  Disbanded  Blacks,  Soldiers,  average  of  three 

yean,  (1st  Lett.  Black.  Dec.  1826,) 
Paid  Sierra  Leone  Company  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  remoying  and  maintaining  Maroons  and  Nova 
Sootians,  &c.,  as  per  first  letter, 


Total, 


Look  at  these  enormous  sums,  and 
say  what  we  have  got  for  them  !  Only 
the  net  proceeds  of  his  Majesty's  share 
of  a  few  slave  ships  sold  and  paid 
into  the  militarj^  chest  at  Sierra  Leone; 
and  the  collection  of  idle  people  assem- 
bled in  that  settlement,  which  require 
an  establishment  exceeding  in  expen- 
diture L.800,000  per  annum  to  keep 
them  idle,  and  from  disappearing  from 
the  map  of  the  world ! 

Listen  to  facts.  Attend  to  truth. 
What  have  we  done  in  Africa  ?  Have 
we  suppressed  the  Slave  Trade  ?  No  ! 
It  is  quadrupled  in  extent,  and  quin- 
tupled in  horrors.  Have  we  civili- 
JBed  or  reclaimed, — that  is,  have  we 
made  more  moral  and  industrious  a 
single  African  beyond  the  bounds, — 
nay,  even  within  the  bounds,  of  our 
own  narrow  territories  ?  No  !  Have 
we  taught,  or  have  we  planted  addi- 
tional agriculture  in  Africa  ?  No ! 
Have  we  extended  or  created  com- 
merce in  Africa  1  No  !  At  this  day  it 
is  less  in  the  hmafudt  articles  of  legi- 
timate commerce  than  it  was  in  1789.t 
Have  we  created  a  settlement  in  Afri- 
ca, with  which,  in  case  of  war  and  mis- 
fortune, we  could  at  a  peace  purchase 
any  British  object  or  interest  in  any 
other  quarter,  by  renouncing  or  ex- 
changing it  ?  No  !  The  meanest  power 
in  the  world  would  scorn  to  accept, 
even  as  a  free  gift,  the  whole  of  tne 


[Jan. 
L.3,058,466  Id    3 

251,CXX)    0    O 

4^1,442  6    7 

♦L.3,750,899  4  10 

settlements  which  we  at  present  main- 
tain in  Africa  !  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  is  Sierra  Leone  a  Gibraltar, 
a  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands^  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  Mauritius,  a  Cey- 
lon, a  Sincapore,  a  Bermuda,  a  Barlwr- 
does,  or  a  Jamaica  ?  No !  It  com- 
mands nothing — ^it  influences  nothing 
in  this  world !  What,  then,  I  must  re- 
peat, have  we  done  iK  Africa,  or  ron 
Africa  %  The  answer  must  be — ^wo- 
THiNQ !  And  what,  in  our  connexion 
with  Africa,  have  we  done  for  Great 
Britain?  Why,  we  have  mcrificed 
thousands  of  valuable  lives;  and  we 
have  squandered  away  many, — mant 
MILLIONS  of  money  !  Yet  the  work  of 
folly,  and  delusion,  and  extravagance, 
and  waste,  stiU  proceeds !  Will  the 
nation  and  our  legislature  submit  to 
this  for  evei*  ?  Impossible  ! 

I  have  thus,  and  at  great  length,  ad- 
verted to  Mr  Macaulay's  work,  and 
followed  out  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, in  order  therefrom  to  show 
the  accuracy  of  my  former  statements, 
and  the  misrepresentations,  the  errors, 
and  the  falsehoods,  put  forth  by  my 
irritated  and  incautious  opponent,  re- 
garding the  detested  spot.  The  re- 
proaches of  "  mercenary  writer,'* 
*'  partizan  of  West  Indian  slave-own- 
ers," and  all  such  ribaldry,  the  con- 
temptible weapons  of  detected  delin- 
quency, and  exposed  error,  and  Afri- 


•  Exclusive  of  claims  made,  but  not  yet  paid,  for  bounties,  and  illegal  captures, 
which  it  may  be  a  low  estimate  to  take  at  L.2m),0(Mi !  In  the  Naval  estimates 
ih^re  is  the  sum  of  L.40,000  granted  annually  for  "  pilotage,  bounties  on  slaves,"  ke. 
the  proportion  of  which  sum  for  "  bounties  on  slaves,"  we  learn  by  Par.  Pap.  20  of 
1828,  was  L.12.786.  ^ 

t  Par.  Pap.  225  of  1826.    Imports  from  W.  C.  Africa,  goods,  L.  1 54,948    0    0 
Sierra  Leone  Gazette,  June  19, 1826.    Gold  dust,  -       -  I4N^OOO    0    0 


Total, 

Trade  1789.    Eep,  Comm.  Privy  Council  Part  IV.  No.  10. 

Imports  direct,  goods,        .        .        .        L.  1 17,817    0  0 

Ditto,  by  way  of  West  Indies,        .        .  54)00    0  0 

Gold  dust, 200;000    0  0 


L.  264,948    0    a 


822,817    0    0 


Our  whole  expenditure  in  Africa  was  then  only  a  grant  for  Gold 
Coast,  which,  on  an  average  of  vearv,  by  Par.  Papi  724  of 
1822,  p.  13,  was  only LJ9/62    4 
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on  nudevoleDce,  I  treat  with  soom. 
Ttiese  hare  had  their  daj,  and  are  now 
onlj  used  by  the  jaundiced  eye  and 
makToknt  pen  of  Mr  Kenned  Mao* 
anlaT,  by  pens  which  are  paid  before- 
huA,  or  woik  ander  "  Contract^''  in  all 
they  do,  and  the  junta  which  sets  them 
on;  bat  these  weapons  can  no  longer 
cnidli  truth,  nor  shield  deception.  The 
point  at  issue  is  not,  whether  I  am  con- 
neded  with  the  Bast  Indies  or  with  the 
West  Indies,— with  the  Mufti  of  Mec- 
ca, or  the  Luna  of  Thibet, — ^but  whe- 
ther what  I  have  stated  with  regard 
to  Kerra  Leone,  is  true  or  untrue  ? 
This  is  the  point  at  issue — the  ques- 
tion before  the  public ; — a  question 
whidi  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay  can 
neitber  answer  by  misrepresentation, 
tt<»-  erade  by  &lse  and  unmerited  re- 
pmaehes.  Let  him  rail,  bluster,  write 
— Ids  efforts  are  vain.  Sierra  Leone 
and  its  system  will  be  pursued  from 
day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  till  it  is 
corrected,  or  abandoned !  He  cannot 
prevent  this.  His  system,  his  Sierra 
Leone  also,  as  it  is,  and  some  of  its 
thidt-^md-thin  supporters,  as  they  are, 
have,  in  defiance  of  his  and  their  an- 
ger, and  their  efforts,  each  been  drawn 
&rth,  and  recorded  in  volumes  which 
will  not  soon  decay,  and  imprinted  in 
pages  such  as  these  in  which  I  have 
again  the  honour  to  address  you ; — 
which  will  exist  and  be  read  when 
he  and  they,  and  the  whole  concern — 
yea,  even  Maro,  Affooa,  Actooa, 
and  KocKQUo-^are  rotten  and  forgot- 
ten! 

Blackwood^b  Maoaziitk  is  read 
(«ha«  is  it  not  read  ?)  on  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  welcomed  as  a  deliverer 
frcHn  cant,  error,  deception,  and  im- 
position. And  at  Sierra  Leone,  such 
dialogues  as  the  following  frequently 
take  nlaoe  :  **  Have  you  seen  the  Last 
yvmber,^  say  military  gentlemen  sta- 
tioned there,  as  they  run  to  meet,  at 
bnding,  officers  of  the  navy  coming  in 
from  a  cruise.  "  No !  Anything  in  it  ?" 
"Yes!  Another  tickler  to  them!" 
**  Can  we  see  it  f  *'  Almost  impossible 
— veiy  difficult."  "  But  we  must  see 
it  before  we  are  off!"   "Well,  let  us 


think ;  perhaps  you  may  get  a  peep  at 
Mr  C— n's  store,  where  a  Number  lies 
in  some  measure  pro  bono  pMico,  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  from  the  number 
of  hands  which  enddavour  to  get  hold 
of  it.'*  Off  they  go — ^rush  amidst  the 
assemblage — ^read  perhaps  three  deep 
"  tSurprisinj  r  —  **  astonishing  !"  — 
"'  who  in  this  worM  informs  him  ?" 
''  who  tells  him  all  these  things  7" — 
**  how  does  he  get  such  correct  infor- 
mation ?"  &c.  &c.  "  Aye,"  observes 
Mr  C^n,  with  a  sigh,  "  there  it  is — 
quite  correct — WB    cannot   de5Y    a 

WORD  OP  IT  !" 

Except  as  it  will  benefit  my  coun- 
try, the  civiliEation  of  Africa  can  do 
me  no  service.  Oar  present  system 
is  decidedly  wrong,  and  it  is  with  sa- 
tisfaction I  perceive  that  a  new  point 
is  to  be  chosen,  and  a  more  judicious 
^stem,  it  i;}  presumed,  to  be  adopted. 
But  it  is  with  pain  I  perceive  that  the 
expedition  sent  to  accomplish  this  has 
been  dispatched  at  an  improper  season 
of  the  year ;  and  it  is  with  greater  pain 
I  perceive  that  it  has  been  directed  to 
call  at  Sierra  Leone,  more  especially 
in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season 
(August),  in  consequence  of  which 
the  accounts  from  that  fatal  spot,  da- 
ted the  14th  of  September,  inform  us 
that  the  crew  of  the  Diadem  transport 
had  already  got  sickly,  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  spread  ;  and  they 
may  be  thus  cut  off  by  disease,  or  carry 
it  with  them  to  be  cut  off  in  an  island 
where,  as  yet,  they  have  neither  home 
nor  shelter  ;  and  thus  the  whole  un- 
dertaking be  blasted,  which  if  it  is, 
adieu  to  the  civilization  of  Africa ;  for 
with  and  from  Sierra  Leone,  it  is  now 
evident  Great  Britain  never  can  ac- 
complish that  work.    I  am,  &c. 

Jambs  M'Qube5. 
Qlasgow^      \ 
Dte.  10, 1827.  ] 

'  P.8. — A  house  rented  by  (SJovemmen t 
in  Sierra  Leone,  at  the  rate  of  L.500 
sterling  per  annum,  belonged  to  Mr 
K.  Macaulay.  The  Commissioners, 
p.  103,  tell  us,  "  that  it  would  not  sell 
for  THRES  TKARfl*  purchasc !" 
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PROJECTED  CATHEDRAL  AT  LIYBRPOOL. 


The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  arc 
said  to  have  solicited  the  erection  of 
a  Bishopric,  for  which  they  are  in 
return,  to  show  their  zeal  by  the 
erection  of  a  cathedral.  The  Bishop- 
ric is  to  be  composed  of  the  diocese 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  fragment 
of  that  of  Chester.  The  diocese  of 
Man  is  an  absurd  anomaly  in  the 
establishment,  for  it  makes  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Athol  head  of  a  church, 
and  gives  him  the  disposal  of  a  mitre, 
which,  of  course,  always  falls  on  the 
head  of  the  «gude  blude."  This 
strange  privilege  ought  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  probably  will,  by  the 
way  most  congenial  to  the  pockets  of 
the  great  dispensers  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  But  the  formation  of 
a  new  diocese  out  of  that  of  Chester 
may  have  its  difficulties.  Chester  is 
an  immense  diocese,  extending  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  north-west, 
even  into  Yorkshire  ;  but  it  has  the 
episcopal  objection  of  being  rather  un- 
productive as  it  is.  Such  a  Bishop  as 
Bishop  Bloomfield  deserves  the  rich- 
est see  of  them  all ;  and  even  if  he 
should  be  translated,  his  successor 
will  have  to  stomach  the  mortifica- 
tion. 

But  the  proposal  of  the  Liverpool 
people  is  more  obnoxious.  To  build 
a  Cathedral  would  be  to  embark  in  a 
tremendoiis  expense,  for  no  useful  ob- 
ject under  the  sun.  Cathedrals  were 
the  natural  growth  of  the  monkish 
system.  When  rival  abbots  laboured 
to  attract  popular  favour  to  their  pious 
fooleries,  by  exciting  popular  wonder, 
the  Cathedral,  too,  was  the  scene  of 
rival  ambition.  Nothing  could  better 
show  off  the  idolatrous  tricks  or  the 
pompous  train  of  this  early  prelacy. 
The  Cathedral,"  besides,  gave  the  chief 
employment  that  men  of  monkish  se- 
clusion could  find  for  the  exercise  of 
their  tastes  in  architecture,  which 
were  sometimes  cultivated  in  Italy, 
and  were  admirable.  The  expense  of 
the  building  was  unimportant  to  those 
who  received  immense  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  but  few  other  means 
of  employing ;  the  work  gave  occupa^ 
tion  to  artists  and  the  peasantry.  It 
was  equivalent  to  the  manufacturing 
occupation  of  later  days,  and  at  once 
made  the  brotherhood  popular,  ser- 
viceable to  the  district,  comfortable 
and  stately  in  their  dwellings,  and  se- 


cure in  the  possession  of  a  property 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  them 
by  the  common  predatory  habits  of 
the  time.   They  produced  noble  build- 
ings ;  and  however  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  enormous  sums  laid  out  on 
them  were   not   bettor  employed,    in 
the  popular  education,  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  science,  or  in  works  of  humar- 
nity  and  charity,  yet  here  we  hare 
them,  and  it  would  be  culpable  to  let 
them  go  to  decay.    But  the  idea  of 
building  new  Cathedrals  is  totally  ab- 
surd, extravagant,  and  useless.     The 
modem  expense  of  building  a  single 
Cathedral  on  the  old  scale — and  to 
build  it  on  any  other  must  be  beggar- 
ly— would  actually  erect  fifty  tolen^Ie 
churches,  which  are  as  much  wanting 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  diocese  of 
Chester  as  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
kingdom, — would  repair  all  the  glebe- 
houses, — ^would  erect  and  furnish  an 
hospital  in  every  town  in  Lancashire, 
ana,  in  short,  do  a  multitude  of  most 
useM  and  most  necessaiy  things.  The 
best  Cathedral  that  we  could  build 
would  be  a  bad  one,    for  economy 
would,  of  course,  be  among  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  founders.    But  economy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure that  alone  oould  make  one 
of  those  edifices  in  any  d^ree  corre- 
spondent to  the.  name.     We  should 
have  a  bad  Cathedral,  probably  never 
more  than  half-finishetd  ;  for  the  funds 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Corporation  would 
Boon  be  equally  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
penditure, which  would  so  soon  be 
discovered  to  be  totally  misapplied. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  Cathe- 
dral system  is,  to  the  mind  even  of 
churchmen,  the  most  cumbrous  and 
inefficient  part  of  the  church  polity. 
The  reformers,  however,  were  forced 
to  take  it  as  it  was — edifice,  form  of 
government,  and  state  of  revenue.  The 
prebends  were  once  little  better  than 
sinecures ;  and  though  they  are  now 
often  given  to  men  diligently  em- 
ployed in  parishes,  or  perhaps  as  the 
rewards  of  literature,  they  are  obnox- 
ioMS  from  their  being  connected  with 
scarcely  any  other  actual  duty  than 
that  of  sitting  in  a  stall  twice  a-day, 
for  a  month  or  two  in  a  year,  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  which  is  called  resi- 
dence, and  which  any  man  alive  may 
do,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  exist- 
ence to  lounging  at  a  watering-place, 
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touriDg  on  the  contment,  or  going 
^eaantlj  through  the  nothingness  of 
loodflo  life,  "nus  is  not  said  in  a 
sjmit  of  reproach  to  the  general  spirit 
df  the  British  ecclesiastics,  for  they 
anifbrmly,  when  they  hare  any  sense 
of  die  infinitely  solemn  importance  of 
their  duty,  regret  this  temptation  to 
indolence,  a  temptation  which  is  be- 
sides chiefly  reserred  for  men  willing 
enough  already  to  save  themselves 
tnmUfl — the  sons  and  connexions  of 
the  higher  orders.  The  whole  system 
ought  to  be  revised.  The  stalls  ought 
to  be  connected  with  positive  duties. 
The  Gbtthedrals  ought  to  be  turned  in- 
to Coll^ee  for  theological  education, 
or  for  some  public  purpose  connected 
with  the  public  knowledge.  The 
stalk  ought  to  be  given  to  clergymen 
distinguished  by  their  literature,  and 
who  would  be  actual  professors.  It 
is  smgnlar  that  in  England,  the  Pro- 
testant head  of  Europe,  and  the  actual 
ctnmghold  of  whatever  religious  truth 
snbnsts  among  men,  there  is  no  insti- 
tution for  religious  education.  In  the 
universities  it  forms  an  altogether 
rabordinate  branch,  and  the  divine  is 
left  to  hunt  out  his  knowledge  as  well 
as  he  can. 
What  is  the  practical  value  of  St. 
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Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  as 
churches  f  Next  to  nothing.  A  cor- 
ner is  railed  off,  in  which  a  service  is 
chanted,  which  during  the  week  no- 
body* attends,  which  on  Sundays  is 
attended  by  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary congregation  of  any  of  the* small 
churches,  and  which  is  the  most  in- 
congruous and  unsuitable  form  of  ser- 
vice, as  any  one  will  know  who  at- 
tempts to  sing  his  prayers.  The  Gar 
thednd  and  its  service  are  equally  the 
legacy  of  Papal  times.  St.  Paul's  and 
Y^stminster  Abbey  are  actually  little 
better  than  cemeteries,  and  very  fine 
ones  they  are  ;  and  it  is  well,  on  the 
whole,  that  we  have  such  receptacles 
for  our  national  monuments.  But  as 
there  are  no  such  uses  for  our  country 
cathedrals,  however  it  may  be  right  to 
keep  them  up,  the  Liverpool  Corpo- 
ration will  act  wisely  in  thinking  a 
little,  before  they  fling  away  their  mo- 
ney on  a  mountain  of  stone,  useless 
to  every  purpose  but  those  of  the 
contractors  for  the  stones,  and  the 
idle,  who  may  be  pleased  to  prome- 
nade its  aisles.  Let  them  build 
churches,  hospitals,  and  alms-houses, 
if  they  have  money  to  dispose  of,  and 
desire  to  dispose  of  it  usemlly. 


MAXAOERS   OF   THE   OPERA. 


Why,  among  the  innumerable  books 
of  the  dlay,  has  no  book  appeared  on 
the  destiny  of  Theatres  1  TheOpera- 
House  is  in  the  market  again.  It 
would  seem  of  all  others  the  most  cer- 
tain source  of  fortuncL  yet  nothing  is 
more  unaccountable  than  the  fiites  of 
every  lessee  of  this  theatre,  contrast- 
ed with  the  eagerness  for  the  pur- 
chase. The  history  of  the  adventu- 
rers for  the  last  half  centuir  would 
be  worthy  of  a  first-rate  collector  of 
the  speculations  of  mankind.  Gould, 
who  had  the  theatre  when  Kelly, 
whose  Memoirs  have  lately  so  much 
amused  the  world,  was  manager,  died, 
it  was  supposed,  deepljr  embarrassed. 
Some  of  his  shares  got  into  the  hands 
of  an  opulent  trader.  Waters,  who 
purchased  on  until  he  had  in  one  way 
or  other  embarked  little  less  than  a 
plum  in  the  speculation.  He  grew 
sick  of  it,  and  a  party  started  up  to 
purchase  his  title.  They  actually  of- 
fered him  L.90,000.  He  pondered  on 
thi«  most  tempting  chance  of   inde- 


pendence, but  some  property  boxes 
to  be  soon  out  of  lease,  and  to  revert 
to  the  income  of  the  lessee,  tempted 
Waters  still  more  !  he  finally  refused 
the  offer,  with  expectation  of  making 
a  mine  of  gold  out  of  those  boxes.  He 
relied  on  a  banker,  the  banker  relied 
on  something  ebe  ;  both  were  mis- 
taken !  the  bank  stopped,  and  Waters 
went  abroad  aur  le  champ. 

Another  lessee  was  Taylor,  whose 
name  has  figured  so  often  in  the  per- 
petual Chancery  proceedings  of  this 
theatre.  He,  however,  began  his  spe- 
culation with  so  little  to  lose,  that  his 
losses  could  not  be  formidable  ;  but 
his  chief  dwelling  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  iu  a  place  where,  as  the  wits 
say,  to  live  vrUhin  Rules,  is  not  al- 
ways to  live  in  comfort. 

Ebers,  a  respectable  and  active  ma- 
nager, then  took  it,  urged  by  the  pe- 
cuEar  patrons  of  the  Italian  Theatre 
among  the  nobility.  He  carried  it  on 
with  unusual  spirit,  and  apparently 
with  considerable  success.     But  he  too 
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is  ffone.  At  present  there  is  actually 
a  keen  canvaFS  for  the  hire  of  the 
theatre  from  year  to  year.  Laurent, 
a  Frenchman,  a  most  dashing  specu- 
lator, is  stirring  up  powerful  patron- 
age to  back  hiti  proposal.  This  man 
is  cei-tainly  not  afraid  of  being  over- 
stocked with  business.  For  he  has 
already  the  English  theatre  in  Paris, 
a  theatre  in  Brussels,  branches  of  thea- 
tres in  other  places  of  the  Continent, 
and  some  interest  in  the  theatres  of 
Italy,  to  which  he  is  labouring  to  add 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  Uie 
King's  Theatre.  What  is  the  business 
of  a  prime  minister  to  this  man's  wear 
and  tear  of  brain  !  His  chief  antago- 
nist on  the  present  occasion  is  one, 
who,  like  himself,  sets  distance  at  de- 
fiance ;  Price,  the  manager  at  once  of 
Drury-Lane  and  of  New  York,  with 
half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  hundred  thear 
tres  besides  in  the  States.  His  ma- 
nagement of  Drury-Lane  certainly  af- 
fords a  faTourable  promise  of  his  suc- 
cess in  any  dramatic  speculation.  Fol- 
lowing poor  Elliston,  who  had  every 
fiiult  of  rashness,  over-activity,  and 
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u&der'-diligence,  the  cleverest,  giddi- 
est, most  hunying,  and  most  tardr  of 
earthly  creatures,  his  whole  ctHtdnct 
has  formed  the  most  advaatagaous 
contrast,  and  his  success  has  oozne- 
sponded  to  his  prudence.  At  a  season 
when  theatres  can  but  seldom  ooUecst 
an  audience,  he  has  full  hooses.  A 
train  of  new  performances,  the  secret 
of  success,  has  rapidly  been  presented^ 
without  being  pressed  on  Uie  public. 
If  they  have  been  foimd  unpopular, 
the  manager  has  flung  them  aside  af^ 
ter  a  night  or  two,  and  something  else 
has  started  forth.  The  result  has  been 
success  to  the  theatre. 

Other  candidates  for  the  Opera^ 
House  are  making  their  p^posals  with 
the  vigour  of  projectors,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  is  understood  to  declare 
his  astonishment  that  there  is  so  much 
money  on  earth  to  be  disposed  of  in 
scenery  and  singing,  and  his  sorrow 
that  his  acceptance  of  a  '^  sinecure'^ 
should  have  suddenly  overloaded  hiiu 
with  the  most  labonous  oflioe  under 
the  Grown. 


MILITARY  UNIFORMS. 


It  is  said  that  the  present  state  of 
the  militaiy  uniforms  is  about  to  un- 
dergo some  revision,  and  that  already 
the  revision  has  produced,  as  military 
matters  may  be  fairly  entitled  to  do, 
some  very  belligerent  conversation  in 
very  high  quarters.  The  Lord  High 
Admiral  has  begun  with  his  depart- 
ment, and  the  navy  are  in  future  to 
invest  their  lower  man  in  blue  trow- 
sers,  seamed  with  gold,  for  dress,  in- 
stead of  close  white  pantaloons,  which 
must  have  been,  of  lUl  possible  invest- 
ments, the  most  inconvenient  for  tars. 
The  naval  uniform  in  all  other  points 
is,  however,  the  most  rational  of  that 
of  all  our  services,  because  the  practi- 
cal life  of  the  navy  compels  a  man  to 
rationality.  The  cocked  hat  may  be 
an  exception,  for  no  more  inconveni- 
ent contrivance  for  covering  or  com- 
fort was  ever  adopted  for  the  human 
head.  But  it  is  seldom  used  on  board, 
its  chief  display  is  on  gala  days,  and 
in  the  streets  of  the  dock-yaids  ;  and 
if  the  navy  are  fond  of  it,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  have  their  whim.  But 
the  dress  of  the  army  is  the  true  ob- 
ject of  censure. 

Of  the  two  purposes  of  uniform, — to 


give  the  soldier  a  convenient  clothing, 
and  to  distinguish  him  from  the  enemy, 
— neither  is  attained  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  failure  in  the  ktter  point 
is  striking  and  unaccountable.  The 
entire  service,  which  is  most  likely  to 
be  confounded  with  the  enemy,  from 
the  nature  of  its  operations,  and  whose 
confounding  is,  of  course,  most  ha- 
sardous  to  the  general  force,  is  actually 
made  as  like  as  possible  to  the  same 
description  of  troops  in  the  foreign 
annies.  If  we  have  lancers  to  raise, 
instead  of  making  them  so  obviously 
British  as  to  leave  no  liability  to  mis- 
take in  the  field,  we  dress  them  on  the 
very  model  of  the  French  ;  who,  not- 
withstanding all  their  experience,  are 
so  afflicted  with  melodramatic  taste, 
that  they  make  everything  on  the  mo- 
del of  a  stage-taibr.  We  load  the 
horseman  with  a  cap  of  sickening 
weight,  good  for  nothing  as  a  defence, 
and  so  high,  that  in  the  commonest 
breeze  half  his  time  is  taken  up  with 
keeping  it  from  flying  off,  with  him- 
self in  it.  We  cover  the  English 
&ce,  not  merely  with  the  dandvism 
of  the  moustache,  a  military-looking 
appendage  enough  when  worn  by  a 
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fiatagBer,  but  iucTitably  incongrooufl 
8fid  eoxcomUsh  when  pasted  on  an 
Engtiah  oonntfenance.  BottheLanoer 
goes  fiurtho',  and  buries  his  physic)^- 
BCNny  in  a  hv^  bush  of  beard — ^which 
voaii  do  h((Miour  to  a  Turk,  and  leares 
searoely  any  otb^  evidence  of  the  hu- 
man fiice  than  the  nose  and  eyes.  At 
three  inches  off,  no  man  could  distin- 
guidi  between  this  bearded  burlesque 
and  any  sa^s^  from  Scythia.  The 
lest  of  the  uniform  is  exactly  of  the 
cot,  the  colour,  and  the  frippery  of  the 
Frenrhman.  The  aocumtdatiou  of  all 
diis  Ibolery,  which  costs  a  prodigious 
deal  to  the  country  in  the  case  of  the 
porates,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
eTpewiie  of  t^ie  officers*  uniform,  which 
amounts  to  about  five  hundred  pounds, 
actually  unfits  the  British  soldier  for 
anything  but  a  dandy.  Our  light  ca- 
Tiiry  are^  of  all  others,  the  most  inef- 
ficient in  the  field.  The  outpost  duty 
is  intrusted  to  our  Grerman  idlies,  and 
the  charges  are  giren  up  to  the  heavy 
diagocms.  Yet  these  lancers  are,  of 
course,  individually  as  brave  as  other 
men.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here. 
From  their  studied  similitude  to  French 
cavalry,  the  enemy  have  frequently  con- 
trived to  get  in  upon  our  infiuitry; 
the  firing  that  might  have  lepdled 
them  was  restrained,  under  the  idea 
that  they  were  our  own  troops,  and 
the  mistake  was  discovered  only  when 
tiky  began  sabreing  away  in  our  vety 
lines. 

AH  our  light  cavalry  are,  upon  the 
same  princinle,  as  dose  as  possible  in 
their  resemUuice  to  the  foreigners, 
and  no  officer  alive  could  tell,  at  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile^s  distance,  whether 
tike  column  of  light  cavalry  advancing 
up<m  him  were  English  or  foreign. 
To  what  hesitation  diis  doubt  might 
pive  rise,  in  circumstances  where  he- 
sitatiim  m^  be  ruin,  is  easily  con- 
ceivable, let  all  this  hazard,  which 
may  be  the  utter  destruction  of  an 
army  or  of  a  kingdom,  is  incurred 
from  our  taste  for  the  fashions  of  men, 
to  whom  the  British  troops,  unde- 
foased  by  foreign  frippe^,  have  been 
in  every  a^  superior.  The  whole  of 
iPsa  lig^t  cavalry  wear  blue,  for  no 
other  earthly  reason  than  that  the 
French  aad  German  cavalry  wear  blue. 
To  say  that  this  absurd  imitation  is 
for  the  sake  of  tricking  the  French  in 
the  field,  is  to  know  but  little  of  the 
French,  who  are  our  masters  in  trickerv 
of  every  kind,  and  who,  in  the  field, 


are  sure  to  turn  our  clumsy  UtxkM 
against  us.  To  say  that  blue  is  iie> 
oessary  for  concealment  in  the  ope- 
rations of  light  cavalry,  is  absurd,  to 
those  who  know  that  cavalry  of  any 
kind  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in 
woods  or  ditches ;  that  to  conceal  the 
horse  is  next  to  impossible  ;  and  that 
to  sit  as  a  vidette  and  gallop  off  with  in- 
telligence, is  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  any  light^orseman ;  or,  at 
all  events,  of  the  British  trooper.  But 
if  concealment  were  to  be  ensured,  its 
fullest  advantages  are  not  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  a  tenth  oi  the  dis- 
advantages felt  in  every  campaign  by 
the  Infrntry  Officer's  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  discovering  a  few  hundred  yards 
off  whether  the  regiment,  riding  down 
upon  him,  is  coming  to  reinforce  or  to 


The  arming  of  the  light-horseman  is 
equally  cumbrous.  He  is  loaded  with 
a  carbine,  which,  in  the  line,  he  never 
uses,  and  which  in  skirmishing  he 
uses  to  no  effect.  The  Qennan  mount- 
ed marksman  is  a  valuable  soldier,  for 
his  shots  tell  from  practice.  Not  one 
shot  out  of  five  hundred  of  the  Bri- 
tish is  calculated  to  do  anything  bet- 
ter than  frighten  the  crows.  His  horse 
is  iifimly  under  fiie,  his  hand  is  un- 
practised, and  he  only  wastes  powder, 
and  exposes  himself  to  be  taken  down 
by  the  enemy's  rifles.  A  dozen  car- 
bineers to  a  regiment,  trained  to  the 
use  of  the  weapon,  would  be  enough 
for  tiie  purpose  of  protecting  the  out- 
posts of  the  camp,  or  concealing  the 
movements  of  the  lines,  and  would 
save  the  general  incumbmnce  and  ex- 
pense of  a  weighty  and  an  expensive 
weapon. 

Tne  true  service  for  the  British  is  the 
heavy  cavalry.  An  Englishman  will 
never  equal  a  foreigner  in  the  outpost 
duties.  He  wants  the  forest  habits ;  he 
is  unaccustomed  to  the  half  wild  life 
familiar  to  the  Austrian  hussar ;  he  can 
never  attain  the  patieot  vigilance,  the 
power  of  enduring  thirst,  hunger,  and 
the  weather,  nor  even  the  ac&oitness 
in  the  management  of  his  charger  and 
weapons,  that .  are  almost  native  to 
the  light  troops  of  Germany.  We  also 
disregard  the  common  expedients  which 
might,  in  some  degree, '0™<<lj  those 
original  disabilities.  Who  ever  hears 
in  England  of  a  summer  camp  for  the 
exercise  of  the  cavalry  1  The  thing  is 
done  every  year  in  every  prindpality 
of  the  Continent.    The  troops  are  thore 
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tsught  to  take  up  poutions,  to  move 
oyer  various  kinas  of  ground,  to  xha- 
noeuvre,  to  bivouac;  the  whole  acti- 
vity of  a  campaign  is  gone  through,  and 
nothing  new  to  either  officer  or  soldier 
can  occur  on  actual  service.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  still  extensive  spaces  for 
such  exercises.  A  camp  on  Dartmoor 
would  give  the  range  of  a  oountiy 
wide  enough  for  the  whole  display  of 
a  campaign.  But  we  need  not  go  so 
far.  Windsor  Forest  would  allow  of 
every  operation  on  the  most  interest- 
ing scale.  Health,  activity,  and  in- 
telligence, would  be  combined,  and 
the  next  scene  of  actual  service  would 
tell  a  different  tale  from  the  history  of 
the  British  Ught-horae  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  Flanders.  But  why  should 
not  the  equivocal  and  foreign  colour 
be  changed  at  once  for  the  English 
red  %  It  is  infinitely  handsomer,  is  not 
more  expensive,  is  as  easily  kept  clean, 
and  at  once  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
the  soldier  and  the  security  of  the 
general  system. 
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Why  should  our  other  branch   of 
service,  the  artillery,  wear  blue,  when 
red  is  the  distinguishing  colour  of  the 
British  army  ?    In  short,  why  should 
there  be  the  existing  rage  for  making 
the  army  as  motley  as  possible,  with 
only  the  principle  preserved  of  making^ 
it  as  imlike  a  British  one,  and  as  like 
a  French,  as  we  can  ?    The  rifle  corps 
must  be  excepted,  as  their  business  is 
concealment,  and  the  more  their  colour 
resembles  the  trees,  or  the  grass  in 
which  they  lurk,  the  better.    But  in 
all  other  instances  let  us  discard  the 
foreign  foolery.     If  Englishmen  have 
beaten  their  enemies  without  the  help 
of  moustaches  and  beards,  cuirasses 
and  enormous  conical  caps,  blue  coats, 
and  lace  enough  on  one  of  them  to  eat 
up  the  fortune  of  a  younger  son — ^let 
us  do  without  those  absiudities,  and 
fight  with  clean  faces,  and  limbs  cloth- 
ed in  the  same  colour  in  which  Marl> 
borough  rode  over  the  field  at  Blen- 
heim. 


STEAM  CARRIAGES. 


Tub  most  novel  application  of  that 
most  powerful  of  all  agents,  Steam,  is 
now  coming  before  the  public  in  a 
form  which  at  least  promises  practical 
effects.  Gumey,  an  mgenious  chemist 
and  mechanician,  has,  after  various  at- 
tempts and  failures,  brought  his  steam 
carnage  into  a  state  allowing  of  actual 
experiment  on  the  road.  It  some  time 
since  ran  up  Highgate  Hill,  a  very 
steep  ascent,  at  the  rate  of  probably  ten 
miles  an  hour;  but  its  descent  was 
more  formidably  rapid,  for  the  .pilot 
was  unable  to  guide  its  velocity,  and 
it  tore  off  one  of  its  wheels.  To  be 
run  away  with  by  a  horse  of  this  kind, 
that  would  think  nothing  of  whirling 
carriage,  passengers,  and  all,  into  the 
third  heavens,  or  dissolving  them  to 
a  jelly  in  the  face  of  mankind,  was 
too  perilous  an  adventure  to  be  assur- 
ed of  popularity.  In  the  meantime 
another  engineer  sent  another  steam 
carriage  to  perambulate  the  streets, 
but  his  name  was  the  most  disastrous 
imaginable  for  the  purpose.  An  old 
Roman  would  have  pronounced  him 
destined  by  fate  never  to  prosper  in 
steam  apparatus,  for  the  name  was 
BurUall.  The  omen  was  true,  for  the 
carriage  blew  up,  and  boiled  and  par- 
boiled several  scientific  spectators,  do- 


ing at  the  same  time  the  good  work  of 
washing  the  faces  of  the  mob  far  and 
wide. 

Gumey^s  carriage  is  now  ready,  like 
a  pair  of  lovers,  for  a  run  on  the  north 
road,  and  the  Edinburgh  mail  may 
begin  to  tremble.  But  its  first  run 
will  be  to  Windsor  to  pay  its  respects 
to  Majesty,  as  in  duty  bound.  It  is 
next  to  visit  Bristol  by  day,  and  hav- 
ing felt  its  way  in  sunshine,  is  to  tty 
its  speed  with  the  mail ;  this  will  be  a 
decisive  proof  of  its  locomotive  powers, 
for  the  rapidity  of  the  Bristol  mail  is 
such,  that  double  insurance  is  said  to 
be  required  by  the  Offices  for  all  who 
travel  in  it,  and  all  who  have  anything 
to  leave  are  publicly  requested  to  make 
their  wills.  But  this  machine  has  the 
one  grand  defect,  that  the  steameiy 
is  under  the  feet  of  the  passengers. 
The  mighty  agent  which  could  make 
mince-meat  of  the  whole  cargo  at  a 
mementos  warning,  is  working  under 
the  boards  on  which  20  human  beings 
pretend  to  be  at  their  ease,  travelling 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  Where  the 
journey  may  end,  whether  at  Bristol 
or  in  the  other  world,  is  the  problem; 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  those 
who  are  not  zealous  of  their  speedy 
riddance  of  all  the  cares  of  life,  vrill  be 


liwhiced  ikaa  to  softr  upon  hot-wftter 
wings.  The  engineer  protests,  by  idl 
the  names  of  piulosophj,  that  a  blow- 
ing up  is  utterly  impossible.  But  in 
tkut  modem  philosophy,  tfie  most  Vm- 
pastiJtU  things  haye  come  to  pass  so 
often,  thai  a  man  attached  to  his  own 
Tatebtse  may  well  be  allowed  to  in- 
dulge a  little  scepticism. 

The  machine  will  never  be  entitled 
to  popularity,  until  the  chance  of 
Uowittg  up  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tiim ;  which  it  can  scarcely  be,  while 
the  steam-engine  fonns  a  part  of  the 
oniage.  It  must  be  detached,  and 
St  some  distance  from  the  carriage, 
ud  be  not  a  steam-coach,  but  a  steam- 
h<»se.  Then,  though  our  steed  be 
blown,  we  shaU  not  be  in  the  same 
condition,  which,  though  perhaps  easily 
cored  in  his  system  of  pipes,  boilers, 
snd  Tslres,  would  defy  the  pharmaco- 
poeia in  ours.  And  to  this  construc- 
tion the  machine  will  naturally  come, 
and  we  shall  have  steam-teams  for 
vans  and  waggons ;  steam-sets  for 
mail  coaches,  and  single  horse  powers 
of  any  shape,  size,  or  colour,  necessary 
for  the  generation  of  the  Tilburies. 

The  c(»aforts  and  oonveniencies  of 
this  contriTanoe  will  be  universal  and 
obvious.  Oentlemen  nice  about  match- 
ing their  horses,  will  have  nothing  to 
do  but  send  their  own  pattern  to  the 
japanner,  and  they  may  have  any  co- 
lour from  scarlet  to  s%-blue.  Awk- 
ward whips  will  drive  like  the  choicest 
artista  of  Cbunbtidge,  without  any 
more  trouble  than  that  of  holding  a 
mdder.  The  peculiar  gemu  described 
in  the  advertisements,  as  ^  timid  gen- 
tlemen, that  love  an  easy-going  cob, 
tender  in  the  mouth,  and  pacing  like 
a  lady,**  may  have  one  that  wSl  no 
more  start  or  fling  out  than  a  Bath 
ehair ;  and  to  the  romantic,  the  whole 
rosnanoe  of  guiding  fiery  chargers  by 
a  pin  in  die  foreh^,  will  be  realized 
in  perfection,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
Srsoar !  But  if  we  can  conceive  this 
use  of  steam  to  be  brought  to  that 
piactical  excellence  which  will  allow 
of  its  general  employment,  the  effects 
must  be  curious,  and  nationally  bene- 
ficial in  a  very  high  degree.  Its  evils 
to  the  horse  trade,  or  the  travelling 
tiad^  or  tibie  oat  trade,  it  must  be  idle 
to  set  in  codfpetition  with  any  one  of 
its  advantages.  Those  advantages,  too, 
wiU  not  be  so  rapid,  that  time  will  not 
be  given  for  things  to  find  their  level, 
ioa  thus  the  least  possible  evil  be 
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done.     Political   economy   is,  threa- 
fourths  of  it,  utter  nonsense,  or  utter 
ignorance,  made  presmnptuous  by  the 
use  of  high-sounding  words,  and  ex- 
clusive pretensions  -,  nothing,  too,  can 
be  less  wise  than  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw an  established  manuiacture  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  experiment  of 
an  unestablished  one,  or  trying  how 
far  we  may  beat  the  French  in  silks 
and  gloves,  by  allowing  the  British 
artizans  of  both  to  try  how  long  they 
could  live  without  eating.    But  where 
we  obtain  a  new  power  over  nature, 
we  have  a  new  source  of  ruktional 
wealth ;  and  no  matter  what  it  may 
displace  for  the  moment,  we  are  sure 
that  it  will  replace  the  loss  by  ten 
times,  or  a  thousand  times,  the  gain. 
The  spinning-jennies  and  power-looms 
have  increased  the  weavers  of  Eng- 
land from  100,000    to  nearly  three 
millions !     The  steam-boats  have  per- 
haps not  thrown  a  single  ship  out  of 
employment,    while    they    have    in- 
cr^sed  the  general  tonnage,  and  ren- 
dered the  intercourse  of  England  with 
her  dependencies  and  the  Continent  a 
matter  of  certainty.     If  the  steam- 
carriage  can  be    made    general,  its 
effects  will  be  more  important  to  us 
than  even  those  of  the  steam-boat,  as 
being  applicable  to  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes,  more  easy  of  employ- 
ment,  and    involving   less   expense. 
The  result  on  travelling  would  be  pro- 
bably ten  passengers  on  the  road  for 
one  ;  an  obvious  benefit  to  the  trusts, 
to  the  innkeepers,  and  the  towns ;  the 
increased  cheapness   and  &cility  of 
conveying    every    kind    of  produce, 
domestic,  commercial,    and    agricul- 
tural.    We   should   have  floc^  and 
herds  carried  up  to  our  markets  with- 
out the  present  delay,  expense,  and 
exhaustion  of   the   animals.      Com, 
coals,  all  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  cities,  would  be  brought  with 
rapidity  and  ease  by  steam-waggons, 
and  exchanged  with  the  country  for 
the  merchandize  that  now  must  go 
by  the  slow  and  expensive  passage  of 
canals  and  the  coast.    The  intercourse 
from  comer  to   comer   of  England 
would  probably  be  increased  in  ^  its 
details  ten-fold  or  fifty- fold,  within  a 
few  years  ;  and  there  would  be  no  as- 
signable limit  to  its  increase,  except 
the  surcharge  of  every  comer  with  the 
produce  of  every  other — a  period  be- 
yond calculation. 
The  horse-breeders  would  possibly 
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fisel  the  inrention,  in  the  partial  decay 
of  their  trade  for  horses  for  the  road. 
But  the  decay  on  the  whole  might  be 
hut  trifling;  with  the  general  inter- 
course of  the  island,  and  the  conse- 
quent general  cheapness  of  living, 
men  would  have  more  money  to  Ut 
out  on  luxuries,  and  a  fine  horse  will 
be  a  luxury  to  the  end  of  time.  Thou> 
sands  would  keep  horses  for  one  that 
keeps  them  now.  The  consumption 
of  provender  for  these  animals  might 
fall  off  for  a  little  while ;  but  if  the 
fanner  sowed  less  oats,  ho  would  have 
but  the  more  room  to  sow  wheat ;  the 
profits  would  be  the  same,  and  the 
public  would  be  possessed  of  its  food 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  Besides,  in  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  the  horse  is 
.  at  present  a  chief  source  of  expense-^ 
the  saying  of  that  expense  would  be  a 
fortune  to  the  farmer.  The  Steam- 
horse,  or  plough,  would  besides  be  a 
better  servant ;  it  would  not  be  tired, 
but  would  work  as  well  by  night  as 
by  day,  and  perhaps  with  the  usual 
superiority  of  mechanism  over  animal 
power.  It  would  thus  do  twice,  or 
ten  times,  the  work,  in  a  Mef  period, 
when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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from  the  state  of  the  weather,  that 
time  should  be  made  the  most  o£  It 
would  do  it  better  and  more  regularlv. 
The  Steam-horse  would  not  be  si<ur, 
it  would  not  lose  a  shoe,  nor  nm  lame, 
nor  require  food  through  the  winter. 
Every  operation  of  the  farm,  from  the 
first  turning  up  of  the  ground  to  the 
harvest-home,  might  be  intrusted  to 
Steam  in  one  shape  or  other  of  carriage, 
and  this  exemplary  drudge  would  work 
wonders  in  all.  In  the  forest  it  would 
plant,  cut  down,  and  carry  home  the 
tree  ;  it  would  drag  the  boat  against 
tiie  river,  or  along  the  canal ;  it  would 
rear  chickens  and  cany  them  to  mar- 
ket, with  half  the  village  on  its  bade ; 
it  would  stack  the  com,  and  thrash  it, 
and  bake  it,  and  cany  it  in  fresh  loaves 
from  Bristol  to  London  between  break- 
fast and  dinner.  All  the  old  miracles 
of  locomotion,  the  arrow  of  Abaris, 
the  car  of  Phaeton,  the  flying  serpents 
of  Triptolemus,  the  gryphons  of  the 
Arab  magicians,  and  the  wishing-cap 
of  Fortunatus,  will  be  tardy  and  tri- 
fling to  the  steam-horse.  Pegasus 
himself  never  soared  higher  flights, 
nor  the  Python  was  more  irresistible. 


HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY.* 


Let  no  man  abuse  the  Doctors,  either 
of  Religion  or  Medicine.  We  love  the 
healing  tribe,  because  we  love  our  own 
souls  and  our  own  bodies.  The  soul 
being  considered,  on  the  whole,  a  su- 
perior article  to  the  body,  it  might  be 
said  that  we  ought  to  prefer  a  parson 
to  a  physician.  But  no  such  inference 
can  be  lyrically  drawn  from  such  pre- 
mises. For,  in  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  positively  know  that  the  soul  is  a 
superior  article  to  the  body.  That  is  a 
mere  conjecture.  Secondly,  we  do  not 
positively  know  that  the  soul  is  a  dif- 
ferent article  from  the  body.  Here 
we  are — soul  and  body  it  may  be — or 
merely  a  Something  which  should  in 
our  humility  be  nameless — ^a  something 
which  thinks,  feels,  fears,  love-s,  hates, 
goes  mad,  and— dies  ;  and  that  is  all 
we  know  about  it,  whether  we  choose 
to  call  ourselves  Materialists  or  Imma- 
terialists.  As  long  as  we  believe  that 
we  are  the  children  of  Qod,  and  strive 
to  act  accordingly,  in  that  creed  we  are 


safe.  But,  thirdly,  making  use  of  the 
common  distinction  of  soul  and  body, 
and  giving  the  usual  superiority  to  the 
former,  still  we  need  not  prefer  the 
parson  to  the  physician.  And  that  for 
many  reasons.  First,  we  know — ^men 
in  general  we  mean — ^more  of  our  owxi 
souls  than  we  do  of  our  own  bodies — and 
therefore  cannot  surrender  our  judg- 
ment so  entirely  to  the  one  professional 
man  in  black  as  to  the  other.  Second- 
ly, the  soul  is  often  sick  and  sore — 
sadly  out  of  sorts — ^without  our  being 
aware  of  it — whereas  no  ailment  assails 
the  body  without  our  shrewdly  sus- 
pecting that  something  is  amiss.  For 
once,  therefore,  that  we  T»ll  in  a  par- 
son, professionally,  we  send  twenty 
times  for  a  physician.  Who  ever  heard, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  of  knocking 
up  a  parson,  out  of  his  warm  bed  at 
midnight,  to  visit  a  sick  patient  ? 
TMrdly,  the  spiritual  Pharmacopoeia 
is  very  meagre.  The  ablest  practitioner 
—can  he  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  i 


•  Sure  Methods  of  Improring  Health,  and  Prolonging  Life,  &c.    By  a  Physi- 
<4an.    London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  &c.    1827. 
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Ee  wm^  IM  our  puliO'  iook 
—Older  ooaBeignpa  »  pwgo — Mid  de* 
ptft  fiat  ira,  the  poor  aiueiaUeuimflr, 
ton  OB  our  bed,  give  no  Bogn,  snd  die. 
SotawodaoieoAllieipoiai.  Fouitb- 
Ij,  bad  M  t^  diseftBes  of  the  foul  ere— 
vm  \md  indeed— quite  ehocldng — they 
seUom  proTe  iatel;  when  ih^  do»  the 
l«tMiit  lingen  for  » long  time  wiih  a 
roefol  ooanteDanoe^—aad  leems  nei* 
thir  the  better  nor  tiie  worse  of  all 
I^i0i%  jpienviptioos.  Najr,  what 
more  oonmoa  than  a  hoary-headed 
hele  nnner  of  foorsoore  %  But  the  dis- 
•866  of  the  body,  though  sometiDies 
mild  and  tedious,  have  a  manifest  ten* 
dsacjr  towards  death,  and  therefore  we 
take  the  alaxm  j^Medily,  and  long  for 
the  five  of  the  physician.  FifUUy, 
tke  diseases  of  the  soul  yidd  iatensest 
iJsefiure  deny  it  not-— and  the  aetiye 
onaer  hMi^iis  the  pn^ng  and  preaoh^ 
iag  perscm  to  soorn.  But  the  diseeBes 
«f  the  bo^  twitch  and  twinge^  and 
piaeh,  and  tear,  and  squeeee,  and 
stifle^  and  suffocate,  and  we  cry  out 
with  a  loud  voioe  to  be  released  from 
the  stake  in  fiie  or  flood. 

For  these,  and  a  thousand  other  rea- 
sons, we  are  inclined,  oontrazy  to  what 
Bii|^  haTS  been  eaq)ected  of  us,  to 
n&r  the  j^ysidan  to  the  parson. 
SdH  the  parson  is  dear  to  us — exceed- 
ingly dear.  We  have  a  meet  particu- 
hr  oBteem  for  him  in  Pulpit  and  in 
psrioiDr — in  the  pit  of  the  General  A»- 
Nmb^,  or  of  the  Uieatre-Mn  peaoe  or 
polemiiTS  oThs  listing  topics  or  telnds 
—battling  for  the  Bible— or  against 
^Apociyphsk  AsAbottle-oompanion 
— a  mend— oi^,  a  brother,  we  love 
him;  but  when  anything  goes  veiy 
wxoag  with  our  soul — ^when  the  frimee 
«u»  axe  obstructed — when  we  shivw 
ininague — or  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
'^see  more  devils  than  vast  hoU  can 
hold,*^ — would  vott  believe  it  1— we  give 
^  servant  oroers  to  teU  the  minister 
that  we  are  not  at  home,  hide  our  heads 
below  the  bed-clothesi  and  remember 
indistinctly  what  Shaapean  says — 

"Thcfcln  the  pstlent  must  minister  to 
Umself." 

We  have  soucely  been  able  to  l^ng 
fiurselvee  to  beUeve^  that  human  beings 
are  in  gensral  indifferent  about  the 
stats  either  ai  th^r  bodies  or  of  their 
SQfok.  It  is  the  high-flown  fashion- 
able doirtrine,  howeveri  at  present, 
both  in  the  Beligious  and  Medical 
World.     The  soul  may  be  sorrowfuUy 
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and  penitantiiliy  sensible  of  i%B  tins, 
inthout  wishii^  lo  obtnide  its  suf- 
ferings on  the  notice  of  aH  eyta,-- 
and  a  careless  eiterior  may  conceal 
a  serious  habit  of  inward  self-medi- 
tation. That  portion  of  the  life  of 
almost  every  individuri  that  is  visi- 
ble and  audible  to  the  nublic  ej« 
and  ear,  is  necesMrily  the  least  spiri- 
tual ;  and  we  can  learn  little  or  no* 
thing  of  any  man  till  we  have  been 
with  him  in  his  femiliar  privacy,  and 
seen  something  of  the  chosen  chan- 
nels in  which  his  thoughts  and  fedt* 
ings  love  to  travel,  when  lus  hearA 
is  lighted  and  his  house  hushed. 
What  &lse  judgments  does  even  the 
religious  world  pass^— -and  how  slowly 
does  it  rescind  or  revoke  them,  even 
on  new  and  full  evidence,  clear  as  the 
light  fA  day  !  Charity  is  indeed  then 
an  aagel,  when  she  searches  for,  and 
sees,  and  believes,  in  the  religion  that 
lies  hidden  in  almost  all  human  hearts 
— uuF^dled  and  uBDrovoked  by  diife> 
renoes  m  fisith,  creed,  profession,  puiv 
suits,  manners,  or  appearances,  and 
still  inqNfed  in  all  bur  judgments  of 
other  human  beings,  by  that  mode  yet 
lofty  sidrit  of  which  the  wofd'^Chrii- 
tiaa"  ex|MPesses  the  sacred  significa- 
tion. 

We  would  almost  venture  to  say, 
that  many  people  are  too  anxious  about 
the  state  of  their  souls,  their  anadety 
making  them  s^sh  in  all  their  reli- 
gion. They  deliver  their  conscienoet 
up  into  some  saintly  keeping,  timt  it 
may  be  safe^  and  a  look  or  a  whisper 
from  the  mortal  creature  in  whom  they 
have  put  their  trust,  disturbs  their 
^serenity,  and  throws  them  before  him 
almost  upcm  their  vezy  knees.  There 
is  much  Poneiy  in  our  Pjpobestant 
land  ;  and  the  days  are  not  yet  gene 
by  of  auricular  confe8si<»L  Perha^ 
the  people  who  ^peak  least  of  thekr 
faith,  have  it  deepest  and  most  stead- 
fast,— preserving  its  sanctity  unpro- 
faned  oy  unseasonable  colloquies, — 
avowing  it  en  the  Sabbath  before  men 
as  well  as  Qod  in  public  worship^'— 
and  to  God  alone  evety  morning  susd 
every  evening  in  the  private  duunber 
of  their  own  thoughts.  Yet  m^y  thcQr 
be  pronounced,  by  the  rash  judgments 
of  the  righteous  overmuch,  indiifereat 
about  the  state  of  their  souls ! 

Just  so  with  Umt  which  we  eall  our 

bodies.  It  is  not  possible  that  rational 

beings  can  be  utterly  careless  about 

the  health  of  their  bodies  any 
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ihati  of  their  souls.  We  all  fear  to 
die, — and  at  the  slightest  tap  from 
the  finger  of  Death  at  the  door  of  our 
earthly  tabernacle,  how  we  hurry  to 
barrioBido  it,  and  to  fiisten  all  the  bolts 
and  bars  !  True,  that  when  that  dis- 
turber of  all  OUT  peace  is  thought  to  be 
at  a  distance,  we  forget  how  suddenly 
he  can  be  with  us,  and  through  what  a 
small  cranny  he  can  creep  in !  But 
in  this  case,  too,  we  may  be  too  anxious 
about  this  body  of  ours,  and  look  now 
in  the  same  sort  of  selfish  superstition 
towards  the  physician,  as  we  did  then 
towards  the  priest, — ^beseeching  and 
imploring  him  to  keep  our  body  from 
disease, — terrified  at  the  thought  of 
its  ceasing  to  breathe,  and  dropping 
and  decaying  into  dust. 

It  is  our  helief,  then,  that  people 
are,  for  the  most  part,  far  from  bemg 
indijSlarent  about  the  state  either  of  their 
souls  or  bodies,  although  they  are  too 
often  betrayed  into  fits  of  strange  for> 
getfiilness  of  the  true  interests  of  both, 
and  into  the  adoption  of  the  worst 
possible  means  for  preserving  their 
well-being ;  and  this,  we  hope,  will 
not  be  considered  too  serious  matter 
for  an  introduction  to  an  article  which 
is  intended  to  be,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
fi&cetious  character — ^for  mirth  may  be 
moral,  and  laughter  as  salutary  as 
tears. 

We  have  been  Tery  fortunate  in  our 
physicians — ^thai  is  to  say^  we  have 
had  them  of  all  the  Three  Kinds — and 
yet  are  alive,  and  supped  at  Ambrose's 
on  Thursday.  First,  we  have  had,  and 
have  now,  your  man  of  education — 
your  scholu'  and  your  gentleman — 
who  is  as  open,  honest,  and  sincere  at' 
your  bedsiacL  as  at  your  dinner-table, 
and  who  would  be  disinterestedly  sorry 
were  you,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  de- 
tain you  here,  to  go  to  another  and  a 
better  world.  Experience  has  strength- 
ened and  refined  his  sagacity  into  an 
instinct ;  and  what  skiU  and  knowledge 
can  do,  he  will  do  for  us,  should  we, 
which  may  be  highly  probable,  die  to- 
moiTow.  He  \»  no  monger  of  myste- 
rious monosyllables— no  silent  head- 
shaker — ^no  appalling  mute,  with  one 
flearful  fore-finger  on  your  puls^  and 
two  horrid  eyes  fixed  on  your  fiice,  tjjl 
you  are  faint  with  the  ticking  of  that 
accursed  chronometer  in  your  swim- 
ming brain — ^while  you  think  you  see 
visions  of  xmdertakers,  saulies,  a  hearse, 
^flmd  many  mourning  coaches — a  deep- 
dug  wet  hole,  mudi  shovelling,  the 


sudden  off-taking  of  hats,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  anything  but  a  goutI- 
vial  party,  all  discussing  your  charac- 
ter, and  wondering  if  you  have  died 
ricn  or  poor.  Every  sinile  on  his  &ce 
is  worth  a  fee,  and  you  set  death  and 
the  devil  at  defiance,  when  he  asks  you 
''if  you  do  not  think  the  last  an  admi- 
rable Noctes,  and  Muiray  inimitable 
in  Pong  Wong  T 

The  Second  Kind  is  ^our  Old  Wo- 
man. A  pleasing  imbedlitv  reigns  OTer 
face  and  figure — ^his  speech  is  a  trefoil 
of  terror,  stutter,  and  lisp;  and  he 
smiles  so  sweetly,  that  you  pluck  np 
coura^  to  believe  that  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  near  the  last  agonies.  His 
sole  anxiety  is  about  your  boweLs — ^he 
beseeches  vouto  keep  quiet — adminis- 
ters his  pill — tells  you  not  to  allow 
vourself  to  be  flurried — and  as  he  trips 
bustling  away,  and  keeps  talking  to 
himself,  and  your  housekeeper,  all  the 
way  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  street- 
door,  you  begin  cautiously  to  put  first 
one  leg  out  of  the  bed,  and  then  an- 
other, and  having  found  your  breeches 
secreted  in  your  drawers,  you  apparel 
yomrself  in  warm  winter  raiment,  or- 
der dinner,  and  in  a  few  hours  aie 
sitting  with  a  friend,  with  your  feet 
on  the  fender,  and  on  your  right  hand 
a  jug  of  hot  toddy,  a  che^fiil  and 
chat^  convalescent. 

The  Third  Sort  is  your  Quack— and 
firom  him  Heaven  preserve  all  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  Magazine !  Hard-heart- 
ed, coarse,  vulgar,  greedy,  profligate, 
and  unprincipled,  in  his  unfearing  ig- 
norance, you  see  at  once  that  he  is  the 
active  partner  in  the  firm  of  Mors, 
Morbus,  and  Go.  He  treats  you  as  if 
you  were  a  horse,  and  drendies  you 
with  drugs  to  death.  Hence  so  many 
widows  left  with  eight  children — bo 
many  men  six  feet  ^h  on  Monday, 
and  only  six  feet  long  on  the  Satur- 
day following — ^letters  announcing  the 
death  of  contributors  on  the  eves  of 
articles — in  place  of  marriage-sheets, 
funeral-shrouds — instead  of  trips  to 
the  Trossachs  in  jaunting  cars,  rattling 
along  eight  nules  an  hour,  journeys  to 
the  place  of  interment  m  the  Gxev 
Friars  and  the  West  Kirk  churchyard, 
in  a  vehicle  that,  although  drawn  bv 
six  horses,  goes  nodding  on  at  a  snail^ 
pace,  and  lands  you  in  the  dirt  at  last 
The  quack  attends  impatiently  the 
patient  corpse,  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
then  drives  off  to  give  the  coup-de- 
grace  to  another  incumbent. 
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Th&  Vonas  visited  by  th«  true  phy- 
dean  is  knovm  from  the  aspect  of 
ito  iwTiwtf  fwpegially  the  cmldzen. 
Tbexe  is  fta  aiiy  freedom  in  the  fi- 
goras  ckf  the  &iml  j ;  m  dear-skiuied 
eam|slaxio]i  of  frc^  inclining  to  pinki- 
ness ;  a  lau^iing  lustoe  of  lip  and  eye, 
set  off  by  &e  ^tter  of  weU-farushed 
hair ;  a  taking  tidiness  about  the  dress 
of  the  ereatures,  as  if  health  and  hM>- 
pfBflSB  bad  stood  behind  them  at  the 
niniff.  This  tou  seldom  or  never 
meet  vith  in  a  house  annoyed  by  the 
Old  Woman,  or  cuned  by  the  Quack. 
Not  that  the  (Hd  Woman  often  does 
much  serious  mischief  to  the  baixns  $ 
Ihat  is  to  say,  she  seldom  either  kills 
them  outri^t  (though  such  things 
oeeasionally  happen)^  or  for  life  ruins 
ihar  eonstitution.  But  then  she 
teadies  them  to  haye  recourse,  on  the 
meet  insignificant  occasions,  to  small 
bottks  and  boxes,  so  that  not  the 
lightest  touch  of  a  sore  throat,  a 
iKTwiach,  or  a  colic,  is  suffered  to  so 
off  of  its  own  accord,  but  must  be 
gected  by  drop  or  pill ;  while  the 
amiable  patient  appears  with  a  yard  of 
ilannel  round  her  pretty  throat,  or  a 
cap  on  her  curly  head,  and  is  treated 
peihi^  for  a  whole  week  as  a  valetu- 
dinanan.  The  Old  Woman  frequently 
infects  both  parents  with  her  own 
£ddle-iaddle,  and  when  there  is  un- 
fortunately no  illness  of  any  kind 
in  dieir  own  funilies,  they  are  like 
people  appointed  to  a  Dispensary, 
and  prescnbe  for  all  the  paupers  about 
the  place.  We  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  were  we  a  young  man,  we  ^ould 
not— we  could  not — ^we  would  not — 
msinr  out  of  a  family  attended  by  an 
Old  W<»nan.  Oertain  habits  are  dis- 
gilding;  and  from  young  women, 
whose  health  has  been  under  the  care 
of  old  women,  that  sensitive  and  in- 
stincttve  delicacy  is  not  to  be  expected, 
which  guards  wedded  life  from  all 
offieoce  of  coarseness,  and  preserves  to 
the  husband's  eyes,  the  matron-wife 
pure  and  beautiful  as  the  virgin-mis- 
tnss. 

As  for  the  Quack,  when  he  has  fisirly 
estshlished  himself  in  a  house — ^fiure- 
iraU,  domestic  peace !  Heis  apaidand 
piinleged  muraerer.  All  your  fiunily , 
erm  v^en  at  their  highest  health,  are 
mere  or  less  sick  ;  when  aUowed  to  be 
ill,  ^lev  are  at  death's  door ;  and  when 
they  (ue,  Jt  is  in  some  startling  and 
fhoddng  maoner,  enough  to  break 
TOUT  heart  and  turn  your  brain,    Al- 


though  two  children  are  perhaps  bom 
to  you  in  three  years — -your  fronily 
never  increases  ;  and  by  the  time  that 
you  and  your  wife  are  fifty,  looking 
dinnally  about  the  house,  you  see 
yourselves  to  be  childless,  and  feel 
yourselves  to  be  old  people. 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
something  exceedingly  perplexing  in 
the  medical  profession.  We  ar^  sub- 
ject to  a  vast  variety  of  diseases  ;  and 
physicians,  in  order  to  cure  themi 
study  the  art  or  science  of  medicine. 
By  dint  of  extraordinarv  natural  saga- 
city, great  practice  and  experience,  a 
physician  becomes  so  wise  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  diseases,  and  anti- 
dotes to  death,  that  he  acquires  the 
character  of  a  life-preserver.  Tou  see 
him  driving  about  with  supplies  of 
health  in  his  carriage,  just  like  that 
neat  cart-waggon  with  its  Peebles  ale, 
dropping  comfort  at  every  door.  Qe 
dies  ;  and  in  some  half-dosen  years  or 
so,  a  physician  whom  he  had  long 
kept  down,  lifts  up  Ms  now  tmdepres- 
sed  head,  and  gets  into  prodigious 
practice.  He  adopts  a  system  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. That  which  the  one  said  would 
kill,  the  other  says  will  cure.  Now, 
the  question  to  be  answered  is,  which 
of  these  two  men  is  the  murderer  ?  K 
it  indeed  be  within  the  power  of  me- 
dical treatment  to  put  a  patient  to 
death,  a  hot  close  room,  with  a  huge 
fire  and  nailed  windows,  and  a  cool 
airy  room  with  no  fire  at  all,  and  win- 
dows frequently  open,  cannot  be  equal- 
ly good  ror  a  smaU  child,  with  its  face 
one  blotch  of  small-pox.  So  on  with 
all  other  complaints  under  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  Fathers  and  mothers 
fall  down  on  their  knees  before  physi- 
cians, blessing  them  for  having,  under 
God,  rescued  a  beloved  child  from  the 
tomb;  while,  had  they  known  the 
truth,  as  it  is  expounded  by  a  future 
Hippocrate^  they  would  have  scream- 
ed him  off  the  premises  as  an  assassin. 
Yet  the  bills  of  mortality  preserve  a 
wonderfiiUy  nice  equilibrium  ;  and  it 
would  almost  seem  that  both  Life  and 
Death  laugh  at  the  doctors.  A  patient 
labouring  under  a  hereditary  disease, 
say  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  like  Na- 
poleon— or  gout  in  the  toe,  like  Chris- 
topher Nortii — ^is  puzsled,  when  told 
that  at  the  very  fewest,  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather, 
have  been  murdered,  and  Uukt  he  must 
submit  to  a  new  regimen,  the  result  of 
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vliioh  laid  iHw  f^imen  is,  some  hun- 
dbred  yean  ftfterwurds,  quoted  to  a  gen^ 
ration  yet  unbom,  as  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  cases  on  record,  of  an  in- 
Tshiahle  li]fe  haTing  been  sacrificed  to 
a  mistaken  policy  of  insurance.  This 
is  to  us  a  riddle,  which  we  wish  die 
dever  Sphynx  would  solre,  since  (Edi- 
pus  is  dead. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  how  very  dif- 
fieult  it  is  to  kill  people  by  improper 
medical  treatment.    The  doctors  ha^e, 
doubtless,  doomed  many  millions  to 
death-^in  their  day-^but  many  mil* 
UoDS  more  have  esoqied  soot-firoe  from 
their  most  p^mioious    prescriptions, 
after  having  swallowed  them  with  the 
most  obedient  and  grataful  simplicity, 
gulped  them  down  with  such  mon- 
strous ugly  faces,  that  death  most  like- 
ly took  fright  and  scampered  off  to  do 
the  job  of  less  forbidding  and  formi* 
dable  patients.     Some  people,  indeed, 
tikere  are,  whom  we  defy  you  to  kill  by 
hook  or  crook-Hind  who,  like  old  cas- 
tles that  have  stood  sieges  without  end, 
wiU  crumble  at  last  into  ruius.  You  do 
not  so  much  wonder  at  their  tenacity, 
or  ratibier  pertinacity  of  life,  for  they  are 
lean,  hmk,  bony,   gaunt,  grim,  and 
ugly  customers,  of  whom  death  cannot 
get  a  fftir  hold,  when  the  two  stand  up 
to  wrestle,  and  it  is  mronounoed  a  dog- 
£i^.^r  a  draw.      J3ut    the    persons 
worthy  our   unqualified   admiration, 
are    your   poor,  puny,  slight,    slim, 
slender  bilUes,  weighing  hurel^  seven 
Btone,  and  whom  Favonius  might  flit 
away  with  under  his  wing  like  a  leaf 
<*-whoy  the  moment  they  receiTe  the 
smallest  insult  from  any  disease  what- 
ever-^be  he  who  he  may-^^show  fight, 
without    minding   the   difference   of 
weii^t,  and  often  by  a  dexterous  dig 
on  the  wind,  floor  the  lubber,  amid 
the  uproarious  applause  of  the  linff. 
They  then  put  on  their  dothes  wittt 
the  utmost  sang-froid,  and  leave  the 
ground  without  a  scratch.     We  know 
■eyeral  such  prime  bits  of  stuff— more 
especially  one — a  Highlander  who  was 
out  in  the  Fifteen,  then  a  mere  boy, 
*~«nd  afterwvds,  of  course,  in  the 
Forty-five,  a  growing  lad  of  two  seore 
— and  who,  never  measuring  above 
five  feet  three,  nor  weighing   above 
seven  ston^e  seven — ^was  yesterday — 
when  he  caoiLe  for   his   caulkesr— 4us 
fine  a  fellow  <^  a  hundred  and  twenty 
and  upwards,  a9  ever  turned  up  his 
little  ftoger,  allhiough  iadepeadently 
of  being  riddled  by  baUs  and  bayoiiets. 
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he  ran  the  gauntlet  in  maajftir«rB» 
scarlet,  brain,  rheumatie,  and  ty^UMy 
through  Queensbeny  House  and  tho 
Infirmary.    Others  again  there 


fine,  straight,  stout,  jolly  ruddy-fiaoedt 
bellows,  such  as  jou  see  in  tiie  Six^-feo^ 
Club,  who  occasionally  go  off  like  the 
snuff  of  a  candle,  after  the  long  wick 
has  been  hanging  for  an  hour  or  two 
alongside  of  the  melting  tallow««-or 
who  first  keep  walking  i^ut  weekly 
and  weekly  m  great-coats— -are  next 
seen  shivering  on  horseback  with  lon^ 
hair  to  its  heels — then  observed  wi£ 
whitey-blue  fiMses  at  the  window  of  » 
glass  ooach— «nd  finallvu-all  within 
the  month— «re  hearsed  invisible  to 
all  eyes,  and  deposited  boieath  tho 
galleries  of  the  subterranean  moiidie- 
warp. 

But  to  retuzn-^'is  the  author  of  this 
medical  work  a  Physician,  an  Old  Wo- 
man, or  a  Quack  ?  Or  is  heof  the  ODna* 
poyite  Order  ?  He  is  an  Old  Woman. 
The  rustle  of  the  petticoats  is  heard  m 
the  veiy  piefiice.  On  his  way  up  stair% 
you  hear  that  he  and  the  old  lady  tiiat 
used  to  edit  my  Gbaadmother^  Bo- 
view,  are  twins.  His  object  is,  to 
^  impress  people  with  the  &ct,  that 
there  are  ctrtain  means  of  insuring  n 
freedom  from  disease,  and  a  long  life." 
He  is  such  an  extremely  M.  woman 
himself— such  a  dowager  Lady  Ra- 
ven— ^his  origin  stretches  back  into 
such  a  remote  antiquity,  that  he  has 
little  lUlowance  to  maJee  for  those 
foolish  peoraons  who  persist  in  dyin^ 
at  foursoore.  Qalen,  he  tells  us,  M»oh- 
ed,  by  means  of  regimen,  die  great 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ibrty,  although 
his  constitution  had  been  much  shat- 
tered befiira  he  had  arrived  at  the 
twenty-eighth  mile-stone  on  the  road 
of  life,  not  then  Macadamized.  The 
noble  Venetian,  Comaro,  half  dead 
at  for^y,  so  restored  himself  to  decent 
health  as  to  outlive  the  century  that 
was  bom  along  with  him,  and  see  it 
gathered  unto  its  fathers ;  and  there 
ii  an  Admiral  Hooiy,  he  tells  us,  of 
Rovelden,  in  Kent,  who,  till  his  six- 
tieth year,  was  a  martyr  to  various 
chronic  diseases,  hut  who  some  years 
ago  reached  the  age  of  ninety-one,  and 
vndked  daily  three  miles,  back  and 
forward,  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Tenterden  without  stmung  or  wet- 
ting his  whirtle.  <«The  Admiral,*' 
quoth  he,  ^^  is,  I  believe,  now  living." 
No  doubt  he  is,  and  the  very  ezms> 
sion,  ^  I  believe,"  seens  to  imj^y  a 
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fUD^  £eUovi  M  Gftkn  mad  Comaip  so 
WMdfd  Xime^  wfa^  maisr  not  gftUvil 
^d  Hciii7-*-tnM  KngliHh  hc«ii  of  ook 
-^-^if  nx  hundred  yoan  or  moio,  mud 
bocBltUed  to  add  OCCCC  to  BmrAA- 
Mmi  ?  Tho  only  diffioully  wiih  mosl 
people  ia  to  get  iiioly  and  etouily  on 
tbo«e»llker-beuB  of  a  hundred.  After 
thai  it  is  all  plain  Bailing — and^  were 
we  not  restnined  by  our  Teneialion  for 
eld  affe^  we  abonla  a^  tiiat  the  man 
who  dies  at  all  alto  a  hundred  and 
lortj,  moet  be  a  sad  old  blockhead 
«<ntirdy  euperaanuatod,  and  in  the 
leititige  of  dotage. 

BefoTO  we  go  Luther,  we  wish,  with 

aQ  doe  respect^  to  aak  this  worthy  Old 

Woman  one  single  question.    Why  all 

this  anziely  for  a  long  lifet     I>oes 

sha  not  know  that  since  the  Flood  the 

term  of  human  life  hM  been  fixed  at 

about  threescore  and  ten  ycexs  1    It 

is  qiuite  long  enough.    If  a  man  will 

but  be  busy,  and  not  idle  aw^y  his 

tone^  he  may  do  wonders  within  thai 

Mfiod.    Chily  think  of  Alexander  the 

Qseat>  who  bad  conquered  the  world 

at  thsrty,  and  having  nothing  more  to 

do^  got  dead  drunk  in  Babylon.  Think 

of  Master  Beattie,  who  was  the  Young 

Boecius  at  twelve.  Aememberthename 

—which  we  have  forgotten— of  that 

nniTcrsal  linguist,  who  bopped  the  twig 

before  he  had  ciit  all  his  single  teeth 

"vMir  fairly  given  up  sucking.    Iiord 

preserve  us  in  this  literaiy  age*^-tf 

people  were  to  ke^  soiibbUng  on  for 

centuries !   When,  pray»  would  a  man 

or  woman  be  in  the  prime  of  lile  ?  We 

uesnme  &  maiden  lady  of  sixt^  would 

be  quite  a  tid-hit-^and  that  it  would 

be  nuts  to  cany  off  the  great-grand- 

mether  of  a  gentleman  in  extensive 

nic^ce  at  the  English  bar,  or  haply 

Lord   Chancellor,    to  Qretna  Green. 

If 0— no— no— life  is  long  enou^  as 

it  is— there  is  no  oooasifln  to  stretch  it 

to  the  crack  of  doom.    list  us  die  ata 

SBoderate  age  and  be  thankful.    Why 

this  vain  longing  for  loxigevity  1  Why 

isek  to  rob  human  life  of  ito  mdan- 

cfaoly  moral — ^namely,  its  shortness — 

and  deprive  flowers,  ^ass.  dew,  smoke, 

vipoun^  clouds,  and  bubUes,  of  the 

poetry  and  passion  now  inherent  in 

their  namea  and  natures,  as  natural 

enblems  of  the  destiny  of  man  9 

Bav«  you  ever  ruminated,  our  good 
Old  Lady,  oo  the  consequoMes  of  the 
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nolengatbn  of  human  life^-^tee,  toe, 
Irom  a£i  those  diseases  iriiich  at  pr^ 
sent  flesh  is  heir  to  1  What  would 
become  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ?  The  medical  school  would  be 
knocked  on  the  head— and  instead  of 
a  hundred  and  thirtv  doctors  per  an* 
aum  issuing  out  of  its  gates,  you 
might  as  vainly  look  for  a  physician  as 
for  a  phoBoix— an  arimaspian  as  an 
apothecary*— a  griffin  as  a  gptaduate. 
If  there  were  no  sufferings  of  the 
body,  there  would  be  no  paupers  and 
no  charity*  Religion  would  be  a 
luxmy  rather  than  a  necessary  of  life 
—people  in  gonersl  would  walk  about 
counting  their  fingers — ennui  would 
cease  to  be  fiuhionable,  because  epi- 
demical—  the  most  pathetic  elegies 
would  be  poured  over  the  intennii^ 
able  length  and  slowness  of  human 
life — and  ten  to  one^  there  would  be 
a  violent  ro-action  terminating  in  uni- 
Tersal  suicide. 

Let  us  see,  howeverv  by  what  means 
our  author  proposes  to  add  a  centuiy 
or  so  to  the  bfb  of  each  purchaser  of  his 
Tolumei  ""I  shall,"  says  she,  ""mo- 
ceed  at  once  to  point  out  the  quahties 
of  the  chief  articles  used  as  food  Inr 
man,  both  animal  and  vegetabb,  with 
the  proper  times  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  the  quantity  best  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  health  and  longevity ; 
in  order  that  those  who  are  eamesthr 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  wiu 
the  art  of  living  long  and  oomfortaUy, 
and  of  adhering  thereto,  may  not  be 
at  a  loss  on  any  point  of  consequence 
relating  to  so  matmal  a  bmnch  of  that 
art  as  diet."  The  ^'maroh  of  mind" 
now  moves  at  double^ulck  time, 
awkward  sound  and  all — and  we  look 
over  our  len  shoulder,  as  we  advance, 
with  contemptuous  pity,  on  our  anoea- 
toiTB.  They  Icnew  notlung,  they  could 
do  nothing,  and  it  is  odd  how  they 
contrived  to  keep  tiiemselves  out  of 
the  fire.  Before  their  eyes,  the  roi^ 
to  their  own  mouths  lay  dim  and  un- 
certaio,  and  they  sorely  bcked  a  fingei^ 
post.  Even  now,  it  would  appear  £na 
this  book,  that  mankind,  although,  or 
rather  because,  an  omnivorous  animal, 
left  to  their  uninstructed  reason  and 
instinct,  are  ino^»ble  of  aniving  at 
Uie  disQoveiy  of  the  proper  hour  of  the 
day  at  which  they  should  all,  as  at  the 
toll  of  one  bell,  or  beat  of  one  gong, 
ait  down  to  dinner.  It  is  now  some- 
where about  six  thousand  vears  siaoe 
man  became  an  animal,  or  living  c 
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tdie,  aad  it  is  4iing«kr  ke  ^nwld  aU 
Along^hAiire^bedti  cucli  an  Mnas  netw 
to  have  discoTered — ^not  only  not  the 
longitude— 4>ut  longeTit^.  Millions, 
billions,  trillions^  quadnllions  of  hu- 
man beings  hare  been  all  that  time 
eating  and  drinking,  indeed  doing  very 
little  else  worth  mentioning  ;  and  yet 
^ey  now  know  no  more  about  the 
matter,  if  indeed  as  much,  as  Adam  or 
Ere.  Either  the  "  art  of  Mving  long 
and  comfortably,"  to  use  our  friend's 
words,  is  one  of  Y&ry  difficult  acquisi- 
tion, or  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
axe  noodles,  and  incapable  or  unwor- 
thy of  rea<ting  to  any  effect  this  Ma- 
gaadne.  He  speaks,  in  the  passage 
quoted  aboTe,  "of  those  who  are  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  Uying  long  and 
oomfbrtably ;"  but  heretofore,  how 
•mall  must  have  been  their  number ! 
What  clouds  of  ephemeral  children 
we  for  ever  warping  away  on  the  wind 
■of  death — ^whence  coming  and  whither 
gofifig,  why,  how,  or  wherefore,  who 
^mn  tell  ?  roor  motley  phantoms,  they 
had  not  sufficient  sense  given  to  them 
to  "beeamestly  desirous  of  becoming 
.aoquainted  with  the  art  of  living  long 
mad  comfortably,  and  of  adhering 
tlieteto ;"  but  why  did  not  their  parents 
Imowthls  for  them  1  Why  suffered  they 
ftte  to  blow  them  away  out  of  sight 
Ibr  ever,  like  midges,  and  thousands 
of  other  sorts  of  small  insects,  all  most 
:bewutlful  when  you  look  at  them 
^tiifOttgh  a  microscope,  nay,  even  mag- 
'Jidfioent  miniatures — ^pardon  the  In- 
'dste,  if  it  be  one— in  their  flexile  ar- 
aiDur,  their  brightly  burnished  coats 
•o£'mflil  beaten  by  die  noiseless  ham- 
"mer  of  Nature  out  of  silver  and  gold ! 
*  Tettroe  it  is,  this  is  a  siUy  worid — 
-aad  therefore  let  us  see  how  an  Old 
rWdman  is  to  set  us  all  to  rights,  fie 
begins  with  diet-*and  tells  us  that 
4^bd  is  of  two  kinds — Solid  and  Li- 
3quid — ^which,  for  the  sake  of  oon- 
Tonienoe,  he  considers  in  separate  sec- 
tions. We  have  a  confused  recoUee- 
■tiob  of  havlag  heard  this  distino- 
'^on-^this  distribution  of  the  subject 
<^-4n  early  •  youth.  It  is  not,  we  are 
iNitafident,  a  new  discovery,  as  our 
4kttthor  seems  to  think.  Indeed,  the 
^worM  we  inhabit  may  be  also  said  to 
bO'  of  two  kinds — solid  and  liquid — 
ibe  land  and  sea.  But  passing  from 
t^that^  all  solid  food  is  either  of  animal 
VOV'^igeMile-origin.  Thus,  a  cow  or 
ittj  a  eod^  howtowdie,  is  of  animal 
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origin.    Wheal  and  eats,  a  potatoe, 
nay,  even  a  parsnip,  is  o€  vegetable 

origin.  The  native  of  a  cold  climate 
ought  to  eat  much  animal  food— of 
a  temperate  climate  much  vegetable. 
In  favour  of  vegetables,  generallj,  it 
may  be  said  that  man  could  hudly 
Uve  entirely  on  animal  food,  but  we 
know  he  may  on  vegetables.  **  A  m&n 
was  prevailed  on  to  live  upon  pox- 
tridges  without  vegetables,  but  was 
obliged  to  desist  at  the  end  of  eight 
days,  from  the  appearance  of  strong 
symptoms  of  putr^Gaction."  The  same 
man  might  have  lived  for  eight  years 
on  potatoes,  without  appearing  to  pu- 
treff.  Vegetable  food  has  also^  we 
are  tdd,  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  ^and  tends  to 
preserve  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  liveli- 
ness of  imagination,  and  aeuteness  of 
judgment,  seldom  enjoyed  by  those 
who  live  principally  on  meat.  Now 
every  lady  and  gentleman  in  Great 
Britain  lives  principally  on  animal 
food,  or,  as  our  autnor  has  it,  ''on 
meat"  But  then  Dr  Franklin,  we  are 
told,  ''took  entirely  to  a  vegetable 
diet,"  and  a  delicate  person  he  was 
truly  !  Why,  he  was  as  clever,  acute, 
and  thorougUy  coarse  and  unimagina- 
tive a  gentieman  of  the  press  as  ever 
defended  Deism — ^the  beau-ideal  of  a 
philosopher,  to  be  set  up  as  an  idol 
m  a  Mechanics*  Institution. 

Notwithstanding  the  stoiy  of  the  par- 
tridges, and  of  Dr  Franklin, — ^"from 
the  preceding  &ots,"  quoth  our  friend, 
"  we  rightly  infer  that  the  oombina^ 
tion  of  an  animal  and  vegetable  diet  is, 
in  general,  best  suited  to  preserve  a 
perfect  state  of  health  and  strength, 
and,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  to 
conduce  to  longevi^." 

The  excellent  Old  Woman  then  tells 
us  that  the  proportion  of  this  mixture 
is  of  imnortance — ^that  the  valetudina- 
rian will  often  find  that  a  small  pro- 
portion of  animal  food  is  the  best  for 
fiim,  especially  if  he  be  very  ill  indeed 
--«nd  that  where  little  bodilv  exertion 
is  employed,  much  animal  rood  is  im- 
proper ;  but  where  the  bodily  exercise 
or  labour  is  constant  and  great,  the 
use  of  animal  food  ought  to  be  liberal. 

Now  really,  there  needed  no  old 
woman  to  come  from  her  bed  to  tell 
us  all  this.  Who  ever  ate,  or  saw 
eaten,  a  bee£«teak  without  bread,  or 
potatoes,  or  shalot,  or  mn8tard,-Hdl 
vegetables,  every  mother's  son  of  Uiem  7 
What  roind  of.  beef  in  this  werld  wu 
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fwileTOQTCd  vitboui  greya  or  greens  1 
Eren  <mniiihal«  eat  you  with  yege- 


So^  on  the  other  hand,  obeerre  a 
man  nanoiHy  on  a  yegetable  diet,  and 
joQ  will  be  delighted  to  see  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  animal  matter 
which  he  derouxs.  True^  that  enor- 
moos  diare  of  l«ead  in  his  paw  is  ye- 
getshlei,  but  then  the  surface  is  the 
ei^tli  part  of  an  inch  deep  of  butto^ 
which  is  animal,  we  belieye,  as  seyend 
Inll-gTown  flies  well  knew  a  few  mi- 
Botes  ago,  now  imbedded  in  a  state  of 
inasosibilitf  in  the  yellow  milkness. 
Trae,  that  boundless  bowl  of  broth 
seems  filled  to  the  rim  with  barley, 
beans^  pease,  turnips,  carrots,  and  many 
oyier  y^getables  which  we  have  not  now 
time  to  enumerate ;  but  two  pounds  of 
mutton  haye  been  stewed  down  into 
It,  and  so  amalgamated  with  the  mess, 
that  the  whole  seems  the  produce  of 
tiie  garden,  and  the  gormandizer  before 
you  a  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Sodety.  In  short,  it  requires  no  nice 
analyBis  to  detect  all  y^etable  diet  to 
bethre^-parts  animal ;  and  eyen  in  Lre- 
iand,  the  potatoe,  which,  we  cheerfully 
grant,  is,  when  eaten  by  itself,  yery 
mudi  of  a  yegetable,  often,  thank 
Heayen !  falls  into  the  trap  along  with 
a  bit  of  pig^s  fiioe  or  trotter,  than  which 
there  Is  no  matter  more  animal  in  all 
the  world.  The  mixture,  then,  of  ani- 
mal and  yegetable  diet  will  be  found 
to  preyail  so  generally,  both  in  sayage 
and  dyiliied  life,  as  to  set — ^now  that 
we  haye  mentioned  it — ^this  Old  Lady's 
mind  completely  at  rest. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  the  Tru- 
ian  to  the  Paradox.  The  Old  Lady 
forthwith  tells  us,  that,  "  in  the  sum- 
mer, our  diet  should  be  wholly  yege- 
table." The  deyil  it  should?  What! 
with. all  those  beautiful  &t  Iambs 
Ueating  on  the  hills  t  That  hen  and 
diuAens  searching  for  pearls  on  that 
donghill  bdbre  our  yery  eyes  ?  Those 
torkey-pouta,  glancing  their  snake- 
fike  necks  and  heads  in  eyery  direc- 
tum—slim,  yet  satisfEictory — and,  as 
part  of  a  dinner  for  a  single  gentle- 
man, when  nicely  roasted,  oh,  what  a 
lemoye  I  Leaye  the  Old  Lady  herself 
abne  with  such  a  temptation,  about 
four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  for  she 
keeps  good  hours,  and  she  will  not 
pont  at  the  tixrkeyr— not  she  indeed — 
nor  yet  tii|n  her  bade  upon  the  ham. 
If  quite  alone,  she  wffl  draw,- with 
.  both  hands,  fiivt  throne  kg  and  then 
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the  other,  throv^h  and  through  her 
teeth,  tearing  on  all  the  sinews,  and 
sttcking  out  the  pith,  and  eyen  crunch- 
ing the  bones,  tul  her  plate  is  as  dean 
as  if  Bronte  had  licked  it ;  and  yet^ 
after  all,  the  Old  Lady  does  not  scnfr- 
pie  to  say,  "  in  the  summer  our  diet 
should  be  almost  wholly  yegetable!" 
What  a  world  this  is  for  hypocrisy 
and  double-dealing ! 

Summer !  a  pretty  reason  for  a  ye- 
getable diet  indeed  in  this  country! 
Why,  do  you  remember  the  summer 
that  came  upon  us  some  four  years  ago  f 
Thermometer  sddom  above  fifty*-^he 
day  a  dismal  drizzle,  or  an  eyen-down 
pour — some  light  but  no  sun-~and  the 
night  a  hollow  howl,  through  which 
you  could  not  hear  the  owls.    A  ye- 

Sitable  diet,  forsooth  1  Pretty  yegeta- 
es  they  were — ^not  two  pease  on  an 
average  to  the  pod  I  Animal  food,  in 
all  its  possible  modes,  was  the  sole 
resource  of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
Then,  the  summer  did  not  stop  at  the 
usual  time,  but  kept  soaking  away 
through  the  autumn  on  into  Sxe  very 
heart  of  winter — so  that,  instead  of  a 
fine  bold  black  firost  at  Christmas,  we 
had  a  dose  clammy  time  of  it,  which, 
had  people  been  weak  firom  a  vegetable 
diet,  would  have  swept  us  off  in  thou- 
sands; but  we  found  safety  in  the 
shambles,  and  the  City,  strong  in  ani- 
mal food,  was  saved  firom  the  Plague. 

The  fint  section  of  the  chapter  on  So- 
lid Food  terminates  with  this  original 
advice  :  ^  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
also,  that  vegetable  food  is  much  the 
best  for  children,  after  they  have  done 
with  the  nurse's  milk.*'  Who  ever 
doubted  it  ?  Suppose  a  child  weaned 
within  the  year,  who  ever  thought  of 
cramming  it  with  f&t  bacon  without 
any  beans,  with  sausages,  or  haggis  9 
The  imp  would  become  a  Vampire  if 
thus  fed  on  blood — ^would  £uten  upon 
its  mother  or  dry-nurse;  and  when 
sent  to  school,  instead  of  purchasing 
barley-sugar  with  its  Saturday  penny, 
would  regale  on  Pluck. 

The  g^  Old  Lady  now  comes  to 
particulars,  and  treats  of  Animal,  as 
one  great  branch  of  Solid  Food.  Bull- 
beef,  she  informs  us,  is  tougher  than 
that  of  cow,  and  ox-beef  best  of  all.  Old 
ewe  mutton  is  coarse — five-year-old 
weU-fed  wether  mutton  fino-^these 
is  less  nutriment  in  veal  than  in  the 
flesh  of  the  full-grown  besflt-^lanib  is 
leas  dense  than  mutton— venison  very 
<Hge8tible,  wholesome^' and  nutritious 
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-«*^aodk  pork  u  a  t«ry  invoiui  food, 
and  ffuiiM  to  pttrttas  who  lead  an  a«^ 
(iva.  aad  la^orioiu  -Ufox  -aoine  writes 
praiM  it  pii^ad — ^but  with  aome  deli- 
cate t>eoplo  it  imaradiately  affects  the 
bowels  in  rather  a  violent  manner--*- 
the  fiesh  of  <^e  auoUng-pig  is  a  great 
delicacj--4)aeon  is  a  ooarae  and  heavy 
food — ^hare  and  rabbit  are  sufficiently 
nutritious— turtle  a  most  nourishing 
and  palatable  food— «nd  the  esculent 
firog  tastes  much  like  chicken.  Birds, 
in  point  of  digestibility,  rauk  nearly 
as  foUews : — Common  fowlr— nartridg^ 
pheasant,  turkey,  guinea-hen.  and 
quail,  pigeon,  h^  thrush,  and  field- 
ttrcy  woodcock,  snipe^  and  grouse^ 
are  easy  of  digestion.  The  goose  is 
fit  only  for  strong  stomachs,  and 
those  who  labour  hard.  The  duck  is 
preferable  to  the  goose — and  wild 
water-fowl  cannot  be  much  recom- 
mended, being  generally  heavy  and 
indigestible. 

Now,  our  own  opinion  is,  that  all  the 
above  birds  are  most  easily  digested ; 
and  that,  to  a  hungry  man,  it  is  of 
little  moment  i^ch  of  them  you  lay 
upon  his  plate.  It  is  an  idiotic  ca^ 
hunny  against  the  character  of  wild- 
fbwl,  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  much 
recommended.  They  are  always  in 
bnng-up  condition — melt  in  jrour 
mouth  beyDnd  all  praise— and  we 
defy  you  not  to  digest  them,  if  you 
ever  digest  anything.    A  teal  I 

IHxe  Old  Lady  is  no  admirer  of  fish, 
and  denies  that  they  are  nutritious, 
fialmon,  she  says,  is  unwholesome  1 — 
Pray,  may  we  ask  to  whom?  Not  to 
men  or  otters,  ahhoi^h  a  veiy  snudl 
^ce  of  salmon  will  indeed  sicken  a 
Oockney,  who  does  not  understand  the 
^uxd,  -and  likes  it  aU  in  a  sk>bber. 
Slowed  oysten,  we  are  told,  are  ex< 
tremely  pernicious  to  lyin^-in  women 
«^-4iot  so  taw,  whidi  are  highly  nutri- 
tieufi,  of  easy  digestion,  ami  may  be 
Idcen  with  great  advantage  by  the  ro- 
\Mt^  as  Well  aa  ^he  weak  and  consump- 
tive. Notwithstanding  this,  in  our 
opinion,  a  sin^e  barfd  of  oysters  is  as 
much  as  is  good  for  man  or  woman  at 
■h  single  sitlnig ;  and  ev«n  that  quan- 
tity may  be  pemidouB  Without  a  jug 
4r  two  of  <]HeBlivet. 

**'  The  b6st  time  for  the  consump* 
tioii  of  fish,*'  say«th  the  Old  Lady,  « is 
In  the  tommer }''  that  is,  when  the  best 
among  theuareaU  either  out  of  season, 
or  not  to  he  got  for  love  or  money.   - 

By  reducing  to  pftactice  the  abtrve 
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tudon   will   infiillibly,  barrui|f 
dents,  reach  a  good  old  age^  say  ahun-^ 
dred  and  idiTt^f^he  age  <tf  Qalen. 

We  come  now  to  t£e  second  great 
branch  of  Solid  Food-^Vegetable.  And 
first  of  fsrina.  Of  the  two  sorts  of 
bread,  fine  white,  and  coarse  brow% 
the  latter,  we  are  assured,  is  the  mo*^ 
easy  of  digestion,  and  the  most  mitri- 
tive.  Perhaps  it  may  be;  but  it  ia 
cursed  bad,  and  inftraaiily  vulgar^  It 
has  a  sweetish  damp  taste,  that  adkeneB 
pertinactously  to  the  tongue  and  jpa^^ 
iate,  and  is  genenily  gritty,  and  nill 
of  sand  and  sraaU  stones.  Respectable 
servants  object  to  it,  and  you  are 
reckoned  anvtiiing  but  a  good  Chris- 
tian bv  the  Deggar  who  opens  for  ita 
sake  the  mouth  of  his  reluctant  wallet. 
"  A  dog,"  it  is  asserted  by  our  author, 
'^  fed  on  fine  white  wheaten  broad, 
with  water,  bo^  at  discretion,  doee 
not  Uve  b^nd  the  fiftieth  day ;  buii 
if  fed  on  coarse  bread,  with  water, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  ho  m^ 
servos  his  health."  Oatmeal  pomdge 
is  not  a  bad  thing,  as  the  Soots  caa 
vouch ;  and  on  nee  the  Hindoos  tiirivo. 
But  never  do  you  drink  ale  after  rice 
and  milk,  as  it  is  almost  certain  of  pro- 
ducing cholic. 

The  Old  Lady  herself,  however*  now 
and  then  makes  some  not  tt(iaensible 
observations.  Thus,  she  says  that  wo 
may  consider  it  an  unerring  rulo,  that 
any  kind  of  aliment  Ibr  which  we  feel 
a  natural  and  permanent  appetite,  is 
salutary  and  oonfbrmablo  to  our  na» 
tare.  Wo  are  delighted  with  the  fol- 
lowing panegyric  on  the  mttch*«busK 
ed,  blamdess,  and  most  meritorious 
Potatoe. 

*'  Of  this  kind  is  that  invaluable  root 
the  potatoe,  which,  in  the  most  Bimpte 
preparation,  and  without  any  addition 
bot  salt,  afibrds  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some food  to  almost  eveiy  person.  It  ia 
the  best  substitute  we  poaaess  for  breads 
being  a  light,  alimentary  substance,  nei- 
ther Yiscid  nor  flatulent,  and  having 
little  tendency  to  acidity.  It  la,  con- 
sequently, very  nutritious,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  easy  of  digestion.  A  few  dys- 
peptic and  bilious  pco|i!e,  indeed,  find 
it  to  disagree,  more  especially  if  net  well 
cooked,  or  if  not  of  a  good  oort;  but  this 
is  a  rafe  occurrence.  A  convincing  proof 
of  its  highly  nutritive  qualities is^tiiat  the 
greater  partof  the  arrow'tooisold  in  Kns- 
kadiBoytraotedfiromit.  Tnedry^mealy 
sort  of  potatoo  is  the  most  ea^  of  di- 
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inUfo,  and  by  fitf  tke  mosiiMniiiBhiiig ; 
lodtht  aiiiplett  mode  of  prmuring  them 
far  theUUe  is  Um  beM ;  mMhed  potatoct 
•R  more  difieolt  of  digestion.  Thevalo- 
(BdiurttQ  nhauld,  in  general,  avoid  the 
joong  ]>otatoe,  till  after  the  first  of  Au* 
gut,  o&  account  of  ita  indigestible  nature 
when  very  yoong. 

*  The  historj  ci  the  potatoe  conveys  to 
ui  S  nost  in:)tructive  lessoti,  forcibly  re- 
ffliadiog  us  of  the  extraordinary  lengths 
to  v]ii<^  prejudice  irill  carry  mankind, 
•adtboving  us  by  what  apparently  tri- 
visl  drcemstueea  this  prejadioe  is  often 
raaoved  vhen  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
&ieatialargumeQta  have  fisiled  to  weaken 
k  Theintrodoctionofthia  valuable  root 
to  tbe  gardens  and  tables  of  the  people, 
neeived,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  an 
imexampled  opposition  from  vulgar  pre- 
jadice,  which  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
age  vss  unable  to  dissipate,  until  Louis 
XV.  of  France  wore  a  bunch  of  the  flow- 
en  of  the  potatoe  in  the  midst  of  his 
court,  on  a  day  of  festivity:  the  people 
tiMa,  for  the  first  time,  obsequiously  ac« 
kaowledged  its  usefulness,  and  its  calti- 
Tition.  as  an  artiele  of  food,  soon  became 
noivenaL  Vow,  ita  stalk,  considered  as 
s  textile  plant,  produces  in  Austria  a  cot- 
tooy  iax.  In  Sweden,  sugar  is  extracted 
from  its  roots.  By  combustion,  its  diffe- 
rent parts  yield  a  veiy  considerable  quan- 
tity of  potass.  Its  apples,  when  ripe,  fer* 
ment  snd  yield  vinegar  by  exposure,  or 
ipirlt  by  distillation.  Its  tubercles  made 
IbIo  a  pulp  are  a  substitute  for  soap  in 
Mesching.  Cooked  by  steam,  the  potatoe 
iiOQeof  the  most  wholesome  and  nutrj- 
tioQs,  and  at  the  same  time*  the  most 
economical  of  all  vegetable  aliments.  By 
different  manipulations,  it  furnishes  two 
kinds  of  flour,  a  gmel,  and  a  paren- 
ehyma,  which  in  times  of  scaroity  may  be 
made  into  bread,  or  applied  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  bread  made  from  grain ;  and 
its  starch  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
Indian  arrow-root.  Such  are  the  numer- 
ous resources  which  this  invaluable  plant 
is  calculated  to  fumiah.** 

Oar  author  does  not  seem  to 
know,  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  Potatoe  b  too  productive  and  too 
nutritious ;  and  that  the  people  of  Ire^ 
land  have  so  much  to  eat,  that  ^cy 
are  all  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The 
great  end  of  political  economy  is  to 
get  people  fed.  This  the  potatoe  does 
to  a  miracle.  Its  beautiful  eyes,  God 
Uess  them,  cheer  the  hearts  of  seven 
millions  of  Pats  and  Patesses,  and, 
therefore,  they  must  all  be  extinguish- 
ed as  they  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
on  their  proHfic  lazy  beds  i  Tl^ey  arq, 
it  seems,  a  precarious  crop  !  They  are 
&ot.  Name  a  vegetable  in  which  such 
implicit   confidence    may    safely    be 
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phiced  duriBff  any  cycle  of  year;*. 
Wheat  t  oh  the  smutty  sinner !  why 
once  every  three  years  he  has  not  m\ 
ear  to  his  head.  Oats  ?  He  is  often  so 
short-legged  that  you  cannot  catch 
him  to  bring  him  under  the  sicklt\ 
Barley  ?  often  all  chafF.  Pease  and 
beans  ?  poor  pods,  indeed  —  eraptv 
shawps,  and  a  mere  rustle  of  straw  ! 
But  the  Pot  00000000*8 — there  thoy 
are,  always  sound  at  the  core,  whether 
waxy  or  mealy,  and  the  shaws,  ar^) 
they  not  of  a  beautiful   green,  the  ap- 

1)lcs  that  adorn  them  of  a  lovely  ycl- 
ow,  and  the  root  itself,  whether  roasted 
or  boiled,  pregnant  with  strong  sus- 
tenance, and  the  parent  of  a  thick- 
calved,  broad-shouldered,  strong-back- 
ed population,  able  and  wilUug  tu 
figl^t  tqe  whole  world  in  arms  I 

We  now  approach  Section  II.,  Li- 
quid Food,  and  we  find  these  are  chief- 
ly water,  milk,  toast  and  water,  gruol, 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  broths,  soups, 
wine,  malt  liquors,  and  ardent  spirits. 

Of  these,  the  first  seven  are  obvious- 
ly of  little  worth  ;  the  next  two  are 
better  ;  the  three  last  are  excellent. 

Our  physician,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds,  **  that  water  is  by  far  the  safest 
and  most  salutair  beverage  in  which 
a  man  can  possibly  indulge."  We  ne- 
ver remember  seeing  any  man  indulge 
in  water.  The  best  authenticated  sto- 
ries of  water-drinkers  are  very  apo- 
cryphal. It  appears  that  there  are  sis 
veral  kinds  of  water,  but  rain-water, 
snow-watsr,  and  spring- winter  are  the 
best.  But  the  trutl)  will  out ;  and  the 
following  passage  proves  that  hard  wa^ 
tcr,  that  is  well-water,  is  a  very  danger-, 
ous  beverage,  unless  boiled,  and,  of 
course,  made  into  todjy.  Our  author 
pretends  to  prefer  toast  and  water,  iiaci 
has  the  hardihood  to  call  it  nutritioua ; 
but  nobody  will  belieye  that — ^toast  and 
water  being  Mrell  known  to  be  the 
most  insipid  of  all  waters  ;  toddy j 
again,  tasty  in  the  extreme,  while  the 
(flenlivat  renders  unnecessaiy  alk%!> 
line  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  a  pa- 
negyric on  water— rbut  are  afraid  of 
corrupting  U)e  taste  and  feelings  of 
our  readers— rtherefore  we  omit  it.  It 
is  open  to  ^  thouaind  objections — but 
might  stagger  the  young  and  inexpo*^ 
rienced,  and  have  a  baleful  influenoe 
on  their  habits.  We  earnestly  beg 
our  subscribers  to  romember,  that 
more  peo|>le  get  theii'  death  by 
drinking  cold  water  than  any  other 
0ui4,     t^ot  that  they  indulge  in  it  tq 
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exoeu — not  that  they  are  water-eots. 
Bnt  the  poor  hard-working  labourer 
can  no  longer  endure  the  thint  of  mid- 
day toil,  and,  laying  down  scythe  or 
fickle,  he  goes  to  a  spring,  and  drinks 
sudden  death.  It  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful Element — ^witness  Windermere  in 
England,  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland, 
KiEamey  in  Lreland,  and  all  the  rivers 
of  the  three  dear  United  Kingdoms — 
bless  them,  one  and  all,  as  they  float 
or  flow !  We  know  the  use  they  are 
of  in  the  economy  of  nature.  But 
drink  not  we  beseech  yo^  the  simple 
but  insidious  Element.  Tet  it  is 
the  ground-work — ^the  basis— of  eveiy 
other  liouid.  To  it  Qlenliyat  owes  its 
being — t>ut  for  it,  we  should  seek 
in  yain  for  the  mountain  dew.  But 
for  it,  fermented  liquor  had  neyer 
been— cold  as  it  is,  it  is  the  parent  of 
all  ardent  spirits. 

From  water  the  transition  is  easy 
and  natural  to  milk.  ^  Milk  holds  a 
Tezy  conspicuous  place  among  the  va- 
rious articles  of  liquid  food.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  presents  that  na- 
ture has  bestowed  upon  the  hunmn 
race.'*  Milk  certainly  is  most  nutri- 
tive to  the  voung  of  many  animals, 
especially  little  sucking  pigs  and  chU- 
di^n ;  but  to  grown-up  men  and  wo- 
men it  is  by  no  means  so,  and  conse- 
quently has  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  seldom  drink 
milk — and  even  coffee,  when  fine,  is 
much  better  without  it.  It  does  not 
kindly  coalesce  with  the  viands  of  ci- 
vilized life.  It  sours  and  curdles  on  the 
stomach,  and  makes  most  people  sick. 
It  agrees  well  but  with  the  most  com- 
monplace characters — and  we  scarcely 
know  a  more  opprobrious  term  in  our 
vernacular  than  milksop. 

It  is  a  pretty  sid^t  to  see  a  milkmaid 
milking  a  cow.  Ever3rthing  smells  so 
•weet — the  wild-brier  hedffe— the  clo- 
ver-—the  pail — the  heifers  breath — 
and,  above  aU,  the  breath  of  the  milk- 
maid herself,  who  every  now  and  then 
turns  towards  you  her  mouth  so  IDce  a 
rose,  that  you  do  not  tiy  to  refrain 
from  kissing  it,  and  are  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  a  rural  life.  But  at- 
tempt to  drink  a  bowl  of  milk  warm 
from,  the  cow  for  ten  mornings,  and 
long  ere  that  you  will  be  as  sick  as  a 
dog.  Milk  is  only  long  eatable  in  but- 
ter and  in  cheese.  Cream  cloys  the 
soonest  of  anvthinff — ^but  honey.  As 
for  butter-milk,  which  our  Old  Lady 
panegyrises,  never  does  man  or  wo- 
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man  look  so  vulipr,  as  when  wa  eea 
him  or  bar  walking  along  after  % 
draught  of  it  from  a  tin  can«  Who 
would  wahz  with  a  long  lady  wko 
drinks  butter-milk  f 

We  now  come  to  gruel— which  is 
said  to  be  <*«  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious article,  well  calculated  for  the 
supper  of  all  persons."  Imagine  a  man 
gomg  out  to  supper  on  gruel !  Or  even 
supping  at  home  over  a  bowl  of  gruel ! 

Our  author  again  quotes  Dr  Frank- 
lin for  an  old  lady,  who  lived  in  Phi- 
ladelphia,  on  an  annuity  of  twelve 

Sunds,  to  a  very  old  age,  on  gruel, 
ftd  she  had  twenty-four  pounds  per 
annum,  the  worthy  soul  would  have 
given  up  gruel  long  before  the  ghost. 
Art,  Fancy,  Imagination,  all  love  to 
play  with  Poverty.  Thus,  sruei  he- 
rn^ the  most  attenuated  of  aU  possible 
thm  potations,  they  borrow  its  name 
to  denote  its  opposites  ;  and  a  contri- 
butor taking  a  trigonometrical  survey 
of  York  Place  on  his  way  from  Picar- 
dy,  under  the  power  of  Qlenlivat^  is 
facetiously  said  to  have  got — ^his  gruel ! 

Being  now  master  of  the  chief  kinds 
of  Solid  and  Liquid  Food,  the  next 
question  is,  when  and  how  much  are 
we  to  eat  and  drink,  in  order  to  die  at 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age  1 

For  persons  in  the  high  ruiks  of 
life,  the  best  periods,  we  are  told,  are 
eight,  twelve,  four,  and  eight  o'cfock, 
that  is,  break&st,  limcheon,  dinner, 
and  tea.  No  dinner  should  be  taken 
later  than  four  o'clock  ;  and  in  *^  fixing 
this  hour,"  quoth  tiie  worthy  Old  Wo- 
man, "  I  go  to  the  utmost  limit  aUow- 
ed  by  the  principles  of  health  and  lon- 
gevity. Three  o'clock  is  a  much  better 
hour  for  fEuhionable  society." 

What  a  radical  refonner!  But  don't 
you  know,  dear  granny,  that  three 
o'clock  itself  was  once  reckoned  the 
most  portentous  innovation  that  ever 
struck  at  the  back-bone  of  the  good 
Olden  Time  ?  Tour  ancestors  used 
to  dine  at  eleven,  and  none  but  the 
Blood-Ro^al  delayed  sitting  down  till 
one.  Without  knowing  it,  you  are 
far  gone  in  the  luxurious  spint  of  the 
age— 4ind  at  the  veiy  moment  that 
you  make  that  imp  of  a  grand-daugh- 
ter of  yours  stare,  you  make  the  ghost 
of  your  grandmother  shudder. 

But  you  are  for  having  recourse,  we 
see,  to  the  solar  system — Up  wiUi  the 
sun  and  down  with  the  sun.  In  the 
dead  of  winter  then  you  go  to  bed,  you 
and  your  husband,  and  all  your  sixteen 
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MBt  and  dwa^tttv,  and  all  tout  ten 
mab  and  Heniale  Mrvanta^  oetween 
ftmraad  fire  o*c]odc  of  ibe  afternoon  I 
Let  tlM  solar  sjstem,  say  we,  mind 
its  own  bosineas,  and  let  us  mind  ours. 
lliere  18  room  enough  in  the  Uniyerse 
te  us  alL  Because  an  immense  globe 
of  fifc^  or  luminous  matter,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  erer  so  many  millions 
of  mites  ofl^  chances  to  set  at  a  given 
hour,  is  tiiat  any  reason  why  tou  must 
set  too,  who  are  close  at  hano,  and  not 
of  famunoos  matter  1  We  hold  that  it 
0  as  reasonable  to  sit  un  with  the 
itan,  as  to  lie  down  witn  the  sun. 
The  man  in  ti&e  moon  is  as  much  of 
%  Biaa  as  the  man  in  the  sun  is — 
eftt/  inch   of  him — and  though  he 
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oecanonally  rises,  no  doubly  and  goes 
to  bed  yeiy  early,  yet^  unliesB  we  are 
much  mistaken  indeed,  we  have  seen 
him  with  a  glass  and  a  lass  too-*- 
after  the  watchman  had  ceased  to 
crow  the  hour,  and  morning  showed, 
by  a  restless  glimmer,  that  she  was 
about  to  awake,  and  again  to  ^  stand 
tiptoe  on  yon  eastern  mountain  top.** 
But  nothing  like  a  general  system  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  human  life 
can  be  deduced  from  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

But  let#is  see  how  literary  men 
ought  to  fsre,  especially  when  compos- 
ing. Only  look  at  the  following  ta- 
ble,  which  the  Old  Lady  thinks  rather 
leans  to  the  side  of  luxury : — 


Lnneheon  at 
Twelve. 


Tea' at 
Seven  or  Bight. 


BMak&st  at  9.^ 


Xionehat  % 


at  7. 


Supper  at  11. 


Ounces. 

Three. 

Six. 

Three. 

Three. 

Three. 

One. 
Four. 

One. 

Two. 
Six. 


f  Stale  bread,  dry  toast,  or  plain  biscuit,  (no  I 
Breakfitft  at  Seven.-!     butter)  .  .  .       f 

(  Tea  (black),  with  milk  and  a  little  sugar, 
I  An  egg,  lighUy  boiled,  with  a  thin  sUoe  of  I 
•J     bread  and  butter,  .  .       | 

(  Toast  and  water^        .... 

i  Of    Venison,    Mutton,  Lamb,    Chicken,    or  I 
I      Game,  (Boast  or  Broiled),  .        | 

Dinner  at  J  Bread,  (no  vegetables),     . 

Half-past  Two.      1  Toast  and  Water,  or  Soda  Water, 

I  White  Wine,  or  Genuine  Claret,  (one  small  t 
t     glassful),        .  .  f 

{ Stale  bread,  biscuit,  or  dry  toast,  with  very  \ 
little  butter.  ...  .  .        j 

[  Tea  (bUu;k),  with  milk  and  a  little  sugar, 

'So  man  need  write  for  Maga^  with  the  most  distant  chance  of  admission,  on 
any  other  scale  than  the  followmg  : — 

Two  hot  penny  rolls — two  toasted  rounds  of  a  quartern 
loaf-— one  ditto  of  butter  toast — ^two  hen*s  eggs, — ^not  ear- 
ocks — a  small  ashet  of  fried  mutton-ham— ^elly  and  mar- 
malade, qwanhtm  wtf, — ^two  bachelor's  bowls  of  Congo — a 
caulker. 
i     Caviare — anchovies — ^pickled      salmon— cold      howtowdie 
I  and  ham — a  pint  of  porter — ^the  loaf— -two  glasses  of  Ma- 
(deira. 

C  Round  of  beef — ^hodge-podge — cod-head  and  shoulder— 
J  roasted  turkey — ^plum-pudding — jellies — a  few  tarts — ^two 
jpots  of  porter — ^four  glasses  of  hock— ditto,  ditto,  of  cham 
(pagne — two  ditto  of  port — a  bottle  of  claret. 

i     Oysters— cxabs — ^rizzers — Welsh  rabbit — ^pint  of   porter — 
three  jugs  of  toddy. 


By  one  o'clock  the  article  is  fi- 
Bxihed,  perhaps  a  leading  one,  and 
given  to  the  devil  ;  and  by  break£ut- 
ing,  dining,  and  supping  in  this  style, 
for  the  Ia«t  ten  years,  have  we  not  en- 
throned  Maga  at  the  head  of  the  Pe- 
riodical Literature  of  the  World  1 

Tet  of  all  man  that  ever  lived,  we 
Are  the  motft   abetemiouii.     We  care 


not — not  we— what  we  sit  down  to— 
or  how  it  is  cooked.  Bread  and  cheese 
has  to  us  a  gusto  that  penetrates  the 
palate,  up  through  the  roof  of  the 
moutl^  to  the  centre  of  that  noble  or- 
gan, die  Brain.  Even  cold  potatoe 
and  point,  we  neither  despise  nor  de- 
precate. Our  servant  sometimes  sees 
U8   at    eowans.     Bread-berry — wotdd 
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jou  believe  it  1 — u  a  faToorite  food  of 
ours — and  kow  would  they  wonder, 
who  always  thiuk  of  Christopher 
North,  when  they  hear  these  words — 

Pee  fau  fuih, 

I  RmcU  the  blood  of  a  Christian  man, 

were  thev  to  sec  him  .some  night  sit- 
ting in  his  night-gown  and  slippers, 
with  a  red  Kilmarnock  on  his  head, 
with  a  honi-spoon  feeding  himself  on 
—Pap ! 

But  'wc  love  to  sweep  the  whole 
)>nge  of  culinary  science — from  its 
Htmplest  elements  to  its  ultimate  re- 
siilts.    Our  taste  is  as  plain  and  sim- 

e,  as  our  appetite  is  sound  and  strong, 
^ut  lovers  as  we  are  of  divibe  simpli- 
city — we  can  enjoy  intensely  the  Orien- 
tal, the  Asiatic  style  of  uioot  ornate 
cookery — passing  with  pleasure  to  and 
fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  from  Meg 
Dodds  to  Monsieur  Oude.  We  are  not, 
like  too  many  men  of  taste,  fastidious 
and  exclusive,  and  declare  on  our  con- 
science^ -and  las  we  hope  to  be  saved, 
that  we  haVe  had — and  hope  often 
again  to  have-^-as  exquisite  pangs  of 
]dea8uro  from  the  blue  lean  of  a 
Bheep*8  trotter,  as  from  the  green  fat 
of  a  turtle's  fin,  and  would  as  lief 
dine  on  a  Howtowdie  as  on  a  Bird  of 
Paxadise. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  what  we 
drink.  With  all  our  perpetual  talk — 
ofifcen  wearisome,  no  douot— ^f  claret 
wines  and  Glenlivat,  a  more  sober  old 
man  than  NcNth  is  not  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions^  Much  of  our 
swilling  is  imaginatiom  Then  conld 
we  drink  up  Eisil  were  it  claret  all — 
tiie  Baltic  were  it  black  with  Burgundy 
-r-the  Mediterranean  dark 

"  As  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue/ 

with  its  tideless  Fort.  Drunk  are  we 
in  our  dre^ns  as  Bacchus,  but  when 
awake,  ever  sober  as  o,  Judge  with  a 
triple  gown.  Our  debauches  are  like 
Sir  Walter*8  Novels,  great  Works  of 
Fiction — ^yet  true  to  nature,  and  over- 
flowing with  truth. 

"  Is  that  a  tumbler  that  I  see  befbrd  me  1 
Its  handle  towards  me )" 

80  it  seems  to  be — smoking  too  with 
the  real  Glenlivat— but  it  is  but  an 
air-woven  crystal  filled  with  light, 
and  like  that  image  on  our  study  wall, 
obeying  the  flickering  tiame — now 
grows  faint  and  imsteady — and  finally 
<ii/;a)^a]'s,  •  Even  so  evanish  many  of 
the  things  of  this  life  supposed  to  be 
Realities ! 


dweet !  oh  tweet  is  the  trasiaitM>& 
from  a  Noctes  Ambtosianse — all  ring^ 
ing  with  mirth  and  madness — ^to  that 
'^nest  within  a  nest,'*  that  Sanetmn 
within  a  Murine— that  peaoefullest 
place  within  the  Penetralia — ^thia  our 
dearly  beloved  Study,  within  the  very 
heart  of  the  heart  of  low-founded^ 
low-roofed,  still,  secluded,  grove-em- 
bosomed, beautiful  Buchanan  Lodge  S 
It  is  midnight — ^but  we  must  not  say 
not  a  mouse  is  stirring — ^for  there  he 
comes  gliding  from  his  hole,  and,  fa* 
miliar  as  the  robin  red-breast  now 
asleep  in  the  oaves,  runs  up  the  le^ 
of  the  table,  and  sitting  up  amon^^ 
ajl  those  wicked  papers,  squirrel-wis^ 
with  hb  foire  paws  at  his  inontli, 
minces  and  munches  his  bit  of  biscuit, 
without  even  having  said  grace,  yet 
grateful  to  me  the  giver — ^for  he  knowa 
no  other — and  then  dips  his  whisker* 
in  a  little  wine  and  water,  sweetened 
to  suit  his  taste  to  a  veiy  nicety — till, 
only  see !  he  frisks  it>und  about  the 
ink-stand  as  if  he  were  tipsy—- flings  a 
Somerset  over  the  edge  of  the  table— 
and  scampers  up  and  down  the  roonr 
at  his  wits  end  With  joy  \  "  What  if 
that  great  red  torn  cat  were  to  lei^ 
upon  you,  now,  Mr  Mousey  1" — **  Nay, 
what  if  that  tall,  thin,  flesfileas  skele^ 
ton,  that  men  call  Death,  were  to  leap 
out  upon  you,  master,"  the  small  m<H 
ralist  replies— or  seems  to  reply — and 
with  that  memento  mcri  disappears  iit 
the  wall.  The  wicks  of  our  candles 
are  long — and  their  light  is  lost  in  that 
of  the  spacious  window,  from  the  mooa 
and  stars.  There  thou  standest,  pale, 
glimmering,  and  ghostlike — ^image  of 
Byron.  Methinks  the  bust  breathes ! 
Surely  it  gave  a  si^--4i  groan— such 
as  often  rent  and  nved  that  bosom  of 
flesh  and  blood  !  But  thou  art  but  a 
mockery  of  the  mighty — ^moulded  of 
the  potter's  clay  !  Lo !  the  stars,  which 
a  voice,  now  for  ever  mute,  once  call- 
ed "The  poetry  of  heaven!"  On* 
wards  they  come-^-clouds  upon  clouds 
— thickening  and  blackening  from  the 
sea — heaveirs  glories  are  all  extin*^ 
guished^and  U&e  memory  of  Bjrron 
^Hrsakes  me — ^like  a  momentary  bright^ 
ncss,  self-bom,  and  signifying  some- 
thing imperishable— 4n  the  mysterious 
mor^  of  a  dream  I 

This  article  seems  to  heaBambler* 
80  let  Tis  try  to  bring  it  to  a  point,  by 
sharpening  the  nib  of  our  pen^  W« 
have  miafa^d  the  Old  Woman's  werk; 
and  eannoi  remember  wheieaboTits^wB 
were— where  we  broke   loose   about 
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Bf»o»  -  Oil  I  7«9 — «e  were  saiing 
scwiBlhiBg  ftbouieaiiBg  ajid  drinkiDg 
— 4sd  {Hraasing  our  own  tempennoe. 
We  were  oomparing  ourselves,  we  be* 
Here,  to  ^  hennxt  in  a  cave,  living 
npaa.  roots  and  rirer-water.  .  Yet  the 
K^uid  will  not  give  ue  credit  for  the 
virtnee  of  a  hermit — ^mereij  because 
o«r  habits  are  irregular.  Let  us  say 
a  few  words  then  to  the  world  on  this 
vaj  sttbj«ct-matter — ^regularitj. 

There  aie  people  who  prefer  to  all 
o&er  virtues — ^what  they  call  regu- 
liii^.  Iiet  a  man  go  to  bed< — ^rise — 
tike  his  meals— 4klways  at  a  stated 
hour — and  he  is  then  considered  by 
many  fathers  and  mothers  as  a  very 
dig&le  match  for  any  one  of  their  nu<> 
BKtous  daughters.  I^evertheless,  *tiB 
ten  to  one  that  he  is  a  numbskull—* 
five  to  one  that  he  is  a  profligate. 
Your  stupid,  sotting,  soaking  sensu* 
ilists  axe  all  r^ular  at  board,  bed, 
and  bowels.  They  divide  the  day  into 
its  different  departments,  set  aside  for 
ararioe — greed— -gluttony— -aud  gro- 
velling gratifications.  They  break  no 
engagement — for  they  make  none  that 
is  not  selfish.  You. see  the  wretches 
gDSBg  out  and  coming  in,  to  a  minute 
— smug,  smooth,  and  as  if  butter  would 
not  mdt  in  their  mouth — altiiough 
Ibeir  appeteneies  are  oily  to  the  most 
animal  degree — and  their  diaiy,  if  they 
tep  one,  full  of  luscious  chapters — 
and  overflowing  with  rancid  matter. 
TBmy  are  generally  well  to  do  in  the 
«<nid-4K>ld  stock  both  of  the  Royal 
Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland--4)uy 
no  books— get  Maga  from  a  circula- 
ting library,  when  Ae  is  a  month  old — 
and  were  never  known,  in  all  their 
lives^  to  make  a  party  to  Newhaven 
or  Leith  for  a  fish  dinner. 

In  all  these  respects,  we  and  ours 
aie  the  antipodes  to  the  Regulars.  We 
p>  to  bed  at  any  time,  from  ten  at 
nig^  to  ten  in  the  morning — scorn  to 
lie  ourselves  down  to  any  hour  for  any 
neal,  and  obey  only  the  finer  impulses 
and  movements  of  our  own  spirits. 
When  we  feel  our  Fancy  free,  we  fly 
away  over  flowery  fields,  and  disap- 
pear from  before  the  ken  of  our  con- 
tribntors  in  a  shower  of  sunshine;— 
vhen  we  know  that  our  Intellect  is 
itrong,  we  tackle  to  philosophical  cri- 
ticisBi  and  polities.  When  we  suspect 
tbat  we  are  in  a  state  of  Civilatioo, 
we  lie  back  in  our  easynjhaii^-laugh, 
^  go  to  sleep.  Of  our  soul,,  in  short, 
it-nay-Ke  aaid,  a»  Weidswofth  said  of 
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the  Thames  at  Westminster,  befiDDt 
London  was  awake,  ^The  river  gli- 
deth  at  its  own  sweet  wilL" 

Do  not  accuse  us  of  being  capii- 
ciou&  We  are  the  most  consistent  of 
chara^jt^rs.  We  give  all  the  paitsof 
our  nature  fair  play.  At  times,  you 
never  saw  such  a  pedant — and  our 
talk  is  of  longs  and  shorts — quanUty 
is  everything  with  us— quality  no- 
thing ;  Rriscian,  and  Porson,  and  Parr 
— or  the  three  P's,  as  we  then  odl 
them — the  prime  men  of  the  earth. 
Then  we  love  to  babble  of  green  fields, 
and  get  so  pastoral  and  so  pathetic, 
that  we  begin  to  weep.  In  the  twink-* 
ling  of  an  eye,  our  tongue  deals  in 
^  drums,  guns,  blunderbuss,  and 
thunder,"  we  fight  all  Napoleon's 
battles  o*er  again,  and  thrice  we  slay 
all  Wellington's  slain,  showing  Boro- 
dino to  have  been  but  a  skirmish,  and 
Waterloo  an  affanr  of  posts.  Forth- 
with we  are  "  on  our  legs,"  and  bully 
Brougham  about  the  Holy  Alliance, 
tfll  he  has  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a 
dog.  Then  off  upon  fox-hunting,  like 
Kimrod  of  the  Sporting  Magazine  ) 
and  with  the  brush  round  our  caps 
(an  old  &sliion),  into  a  C3athedral  we 
go,  and  preach  away  like  the  best 
bishop  or  archdeacon  oi  them  all — 
Blootnfield  or  Wrangham — with  the 
left  hand  smiting  the  Dissenters,  and 
with  the  right  lending  iho  Catholics 
such  a  fiuser,  that  they  are  unable  to 
come  to  time,  and  give  up  the  Veto* 

We  love  to  do  our  work  bv  fits  and 
starts.  We  hate  to  keep  fiddhng  awaV) 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  at  one  article 
for  weeks.  So,  off  with  our  coat,  and 
at  it)  like  a  Uaeksmith.  When  wa 
once  get  the  way  of  it,  hand  over  hipi 
we  laugh  at  Vulcan  and  all  his  Oy« 
clops.  From  nine  of  the  morning  till 
nine  at  kii^t,  we  keep  hammering 
away  at  the  metal,  iron  or  gold,  till 
we  produce  a  most  beautiful  article. 
A  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  most^-^^ind  then 
to  a  well-won  dinner.  In  three  days,  ^ 
gentle  reader,  have  We,  Christopher 
North,  often  produced  a  whole  Magik> 
rine— a  most  splendid  Number.  For 
the  next  three  weeks,  we  were  as  idle 
as  a  desert,  and  as  vast  as  an  autre — 
and  thus  on  we  go,  alternately  labour- 
ing like  an  ant,  and  relaxing,  in  the 
sunny  air,  like  a  dragon-fly,  enamour- 
ed of  extremes — ^impatient  only  of  me- 
dioerity,  leading  the  life  of  a  comet 
one  day,  of  a  planet  the  next,  and  of 
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ft  fixed  stftr,  perhaps,  the  third,  neyer 
wearied  of  tnining,  yet  avoiduig  all 
flameness  eyen  in  our  liiBtre--our  mo* 
tionB  often  eccentric,  no  doubt,  and 
irregular ;  but  anything,  as  you  know, 
better  than  standing  still, — ^the  only 
&ult  we  ever  had  to  find  with  the  Sun, 
but  which  we  are  happy  now  to  un- 
derstand, cannot  fiiirly  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  as  our  whole  solar  system — 
nay,  fixed  stars  and  all,  do,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  keep  ^'moviog  al- 
together, if  they  move  at  all ;"  and, 
although  they  journey  &st,  and  have 
been  journeying  long,  have  a  far  way 
before  them  yet  stretching  untrayel- 
led  through  the  Uniyerse. 

The  Old  Lady  is  clear  for  a  great  deal 
of  exerdse.  and,  of  course,  fresh  air. 
Fresh  air  nas  been  exhausted  by  so 
many  writers,  that  we  shall  confine 
our  few  concluding  remarks  to  exer- 
cise alone.  *<  Leaping,'*  she  informs 
us,  "  among  the  ancients  was  confined 
to  distance — ^but  in  modem  times  ex- 
tended also  to  height." — Strange  that 
the  ancients  did  not  disooyer  high 
leaping! — ^'^ One  Ireland,  a  natiye  of 
Yorkshire,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  by  a  fair  spring,  without  any 
assistance,  trick,  or  deception,  leaped 
oyer  nine  horses,  standing  side  by  side 
— and  a  man  seated  on  the  middle 
horse.**  He  also,  according  to  this  old 
woman,  'Mumped  oyer  a  garter  held 
fourteen  ^t  tdgh  !  !**  Now,  neither 
Lreland,  nor  any  other  man  on  record, 
erer  leapt  seyen  feet  in  height  without 
a  spring-board,  and  none  but  a  fool 
would  talk  of  fourteen.  The  nine 
horses  were  thin  narrow  animals — ^not 
fidrly  placed — and  Ireland  leapt  from 
a  spring-board — ^two  feet  aboye  the 
leyel  on  which  they  stood.  It  was  a 
great  leap—for  Ireland  was  the  prince 
ofleapers, — ^but  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  feet  on  leyel  ground — ^which  we 
ourselyes  haye  done— on  leyel  ground 
or  nearly  so — ^in  raesenoe  of  a  tho!>- 
sand  spectators.  That  by  the  way — 
but  fiur  leaping  is  to  people  in  ge- 
neral an  unsafe  exertion — as  all  in- 
tense exertions  must  be— and  ought  to 
be  taken  in  moderation.  Nor  should 
any  man  leap  at  all  afler  fiye-and- 
twenty.  It  is  only  for  light  elastic 
lads  to  leap  more  than  twice  their 
own  length.  Elderly  gentlemen,  from 
twenty-iye  to  thirty,  should  become 
arc^ers*-«nd  old  men  of  forty  and 
mwtadn,  golfbrs.  Indeed,  yarious 
6olf^lubs — ^here  and   at  St  Andrews 
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most  amiable  associations  of  old 
men.  Such  spindle-shanks  you  may 
nowhere  else  see  as  on  those  links — 
and  eyen  Galen  and  Comaro  them- 
selyes,  and  old  Admiral  Heniy,  would 
look  juyenile  among  the  shadows  slow- 
ly moying  from  Tee  to  Tee. 

The  Old  Lady  likewise  approyea  of 
walking,  which  she  tells  us  is  of  two 
kinds,  ''either  on  plain  ^und,  or 
where  there  are  ascents."  Sut  ''walk- 
ing against  a  high  wind  is  yery  seyere 
exercise,  and  not  to  be  recommended.** 
Persons  who  are  kept  much  within 
doors,  "ought  as  much  as  possible  to 
aocustom  tiiemselyes  to  be  walking 
about,  eyen  in  their  own  houses.*'  No 
doubt  they  haye  a  right  to  do  so  if 
they  choose,  and  do  not  occupy  an  up- 
per flat  But  stair-walkers  with  creak- 
mg  shoes  must  be  disagreeable  hoa- 
bands  and  fathers.  She  adyises  also  to 
change  the  place  where  we  walk  *'  for 
the  same  place  constantly  gone  oyer, 
may  excite  as  many  disagreeable  and 
painful  sensations  as  the  closet  or  the 
study.*'  An  agreeable  companion,  too, 
she  has  discoyered,  contributes  much 
to  serenity  of  mind  ;  "  but  unless  the 
mode  of  walk  is  similar,  as  well  as 
the  taste  and  character  congenial,  it  is 
better  to  walk  alone— as  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  companions 
might  be  subjected  to  some  constraint ;" 
and,  finally,  she  says,  that  "  to  read 
during  a  walk  is  an  improper  action, 
highly  detrimental  to  the  eyes,  and 
destroys  almost  all  the  gooa  efifecta 
that  can  be  deriyed  from  the  exer- 
cise." 

Riding,  or,  as  the  old  lady  has  it, 
riding  on  horseback,  is  next  strenu- 
ously recommended  to  those  who  earn- 
estly desire  to  "liye  long  and  com* 
fortably ;"  but  there  is  not  a  word 
dropt  about  Fox-hunting,  almost  the 
only  kind  of  riding,  besides  Racing, 
that  in  our  opinion  deseryes  the  name. 
O  Lord  presenre  us  1  of  all  amusements, 
riding  on  horseback  along  the  high- 
road by  oneself  especially  in  nury 
weather,  is  the  most  deplorable !  We 
seriously  pity  eyery  man  who  keeps  a 
horse— standing  atliyery.  The  ammal 
must  be  ridden — ^regularly  too— if  you 
do  not  wish  him  to  break  your  neck. 
You  come  at  l&t  to  be  afraid  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  in  case  he  should 
be  there — pacing  up  and  down  the 
street — with  the  saddle  all  wet  proba- 
ble—and the  long  dangling  stirrups, 
with  their  yacant  irons,  summouing 
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joa  to  oame  down,  and  take  a  gallop 
tinoiigli  the  glaur.  The  brute  often 
hSk  nnaocoiintably  lame-— first  in  one 
hdt,  and  then  in  another — giving  you 
tke  air  of  a  cadger— caves  with  Ills 
head,  tiuKig^  the  frost  has  killed  all 
the  fiiet  ]on£  aj$o — ^keeps  starting, 
bogding,  and  stumbling,  eveiy  ten 
jam— and,  once  a-month  at  the  least, 
ennes  duwn  on  his  noae,  without  ever 
10  mudi  as  once  touching  the  ground 
vith  his*  knees,  which  nevertheless 
hsTO  been  broken  long  ago,  while  the 
hMu,  having  grown  on  white,  gives  . 
them  the  i^pearance  of  being  padded. 
We  eould  not  have  heart  to  wish  our 
wont  enemj  to  ke^  a  horse  through 
the  winter  m  a  town.  Then,  what  ri- 
ders are  our  Edinbur^  jouth  !  It  is 
the  Btthion  now  to  take  lessons — and 
ereiy  prig  of  an  apprentice  you  see  on 
hozsmck  seems  to  have  two  cork 
kga.  Out  they  jut  in  one  immovable 
pogdon — juat  as  if  the  ostler  had 
hoisted  tiie  joung  adventurer  on,  and 
then  skrewed  his  cork  lep  to  the 
itidjng  place— with  a  positive  injunc- 
tkm  not  to  attempt  shifting  them  tiU 
they  oome  home  and  have  themselves 
diwBflnnted.  They  seem  to  have  no 
joiztts — either  at  hip,  knee,  or  ankle 
—and  then  look  at  the  way  tiiey  hold 
the  bndle !  That  is  riding  d  la  milu 
iaire  !  The  quill-dziver  thinks  himself 
a  cavalry  officer — and  has  the  audaci- 
tv  to  rioe  past  Jock's  Lodge.  This 
Fain  is  ezpfflisi ve — and  purchased  Pain 
ii  by  idiots  for  a  while  thought  Plea- 
sure. But  we  have  an  article  on  *^  Rid- 
ing^ lying  by  us — which  shall  be 
forthcoming  in  an  early  Number — ^by 
a  genUeman  lineally  descended  from 
John  Gilpin. 

Grannum  next  addresses  herself  on 
the  subject  of  Exercise,  exclusively  to 
men  of  lettera— and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  has  ourselves  more  particu- 
kzh  in  her  eye,  which  she  cocks  leer- 
in^y  at  Old  dmstopher.  She  recom- 
mends  us  to  have  "  dumb-bells  and  a 
eouple  of  flesh-brushes  always  at  hand, 
that  we  may  steal  a  few  moments  from 
our  studies  to  exercise  the  superior 
extremities  with  the  former,  and  the 
inferior  limbs  and  the  head  and  neck 
with  the  latter."  Pumb-beUs  we  have 
never  used  since  Jack  Thurtell  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  friend  Wood 
vith  a  pair— and  as  for  flesh-brushes, 
why,  our  skin  is  as  dear  as  amber,  and 
oar  flesh  as  Ann  as  marble.    She  tells 
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us,  &rther,  **  to  use  the  flesh-brush 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  regular- 
ly every  morning  on  first  getting  out 
of  bed— «nd  to  pursue  the  same  prac- 
tice also  at  night.*'  At  this  rat&  the 
flesh-brush  would  never  be  out  of  our 
hands — and  we  should  be  afraid  of 
^establishing  a  Raw."  Let  mangy 
and  scurvy  people  scrub  their  superior 
and  inferior  extremities  with  the  flesh- 
brush,  to  their  own  and  the  Old 
Lady^s  heart's  content.  But  commend 
us  to  a  good  stiff,  hard,  rough,  yam 
towel — ^that  makes  our  body  blush 
like  a  Peony,  and  glow  like  a  Furnace. 

Literary  men  are  also  told  *^  for  a 
change  to  run  briskly  up  and  down 
stairs  several  times,  or  to  use  the  shut- 
tlecock"— ^''or  fight  with  their  own  sha- 
dow,"— an  exercise  described,  it  seems, 
by  Addison  in  one  of  his  Spectators. 
When  the  worst  has  come  to  the  worst, 
we  shall  fight  with  our  own  shadow  ; 
— ^but  that  will  not  be  till  not  a  block- 
head is  left  on  the  fiice  of  the  whole 
earth  for  us  to  bastinado— not  till  we 
observe  that  we  are  positively  the  Last 
Man,  shall  we  have  recourse  to  that 
recreation. 

We  are  finall v  told  to  read  aloud  and 
loudly,  ^out  of  any  work  before  us'* 
— *^  to  promote  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  strengthen  the  digestive  organs. 
We  know  a  much  better  exercise  of 
the  lungs  than  that,  and  one  we  fre- 
quently practise.  It  is  to  thrust  our 
head  ana  shoulders  out  of  the  window, 
and  imagining  that  we  see  a  scoundrel 
stealing  apples  in  the  orchard,  or  car- 
rying off  a  howtowdie,  to  roar  out 
upou  him  as  if  it  were  Stentor  blowing 
a  great  brazen  trumpet,  ''Who  are 
▼ou — ^you  rascal — stand  still  or  I  will 
blow  you  to  atoms  with  this  blunder- 
buss !"  The  thief  takes  to  his  heels, 
and  having  got  a  hundred  yards  flup- 
ther  off,  you  must  intensify  your  roar 
into  a  Briareus — even  unto  ^  third 
remove — and  then  the  chance  is,  that 
some  decent  citizen  heaves  in  sight^ 
who,  terrified  out  of  his  seven  senses, 
fiills  head  over  heels  into  the  kennel 
— ^when  you,  still  anxious  ^  to  promote 
pulmonary  circulation  and  strengthen 
your  digestive  organs,"  burst  out  into  a 
guffaw  that  startles  the  Castle  rock — 
and  then,  letting  down  the  lattice,  re- 
turn to  your  article,  which,  like  the 
haggis  of  tiie  Director-General,  is  in- 
deed a  Roarer. 

CiUra  demmt. 
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Pftoo.  ap,  Aih, 

[This  is  a  distich  by  viise  old  Phocyh'des, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Oreek  in  no  sUly  days  ; 
Meaning,  "  'Tie  biobt  for  good  wins-bidbiko  pkople, 
"  Not  to  lst  the  juo  pace  round  the  board  use  a  orifplb; 
*'  But  OAILT  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.** 
A  n  excellent  rule  for  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis— 
And  a  very  fit  motto  toptU  to  our  j^octes,] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

ScBVS  I.— Pwxrrrfy  Place— South^Eatt  Drawing  Room — The  Sbsphbiid  Solu$^ 

BHEPnGRD. 

Perfec*  enchantment !  Ae  single  material  coal  fire  multiplied  by  mirrora 
into  a  score  o*  unsubstantial  reflections,  ilka  image  bumin*  awa'  as  brichtlj  up 
its  aiu  shadowy  chimlej,  as  the  original  Trototeep !  Only,  ye  dinna  hear  the 
phantom-fires  murmuring  about  the  bars — their  flickering  tongues  are  a*  silent 
- — they  might  seem  to  reek  at  a  puiF  o'  the  Prototeep, — ^but  sic  seemin'  wadna 
dim  the  atmosphere  o'  this  splendid  Saloon.  The  refraction  and  reflection  o* 
light's  a  beautifu*  mystery,  and  I  wus  I  understood  the  sceence  o'  optics.  And 
yet  ablins  it's  better  no — I  micbtna  then  wi'  sic  a  Judder  o'  in^tantawneoua 
delicht,  nacthing  short  o*  religion,  glower  upon  the  rainbow,  the  Apparition  o* 
the  storm.  Let  Pheelosophers  ken  causes — Poets  .effecks.  Yo  canna  ca*  him 
an  ignorawmus  that  kens  eiiecks — ^and  then  in  the  moral  world,  which  belangs 
to  men  o'  genius  like  Me  and  Bums,  there's  for  the  maist  part  a  confused  but 
no  an  obscure  notion  o'  causes  accompanying  the  knowledge  o'  effecks — (fifficult 
to  express  formally,  like  a  preacher  in  his  poopit,  or  a  professor  in  his  chair, 
but  colouring  the  poetry  o'  enecks  wi'  the  tinge  o'  the  pheelosophy  o'  causes, 
sae  that  the  reader  allocs  that  reason  and  imagination  aie  ane,  and  tiiat  there's 
nac  truth  like  fiction. — 0,  ye  bit  bonny  bricht  burning  fires,  there's  only  ano 
amang  ye  a'  that  gies  ony  heat !  A'  the  rest's  but  dclusion^ust  a?  when  the 
evening  star  lets  loose  her  locks  to  the  dews  high  up  in  heaven,  arexy  pool 
amang  the  mountains  has  its  ain  Eidolon,  sac  that  the  earth  seems  strewn  with 
stars,  yet  a'  the  while  there's  in  reahty  but  ae  star,  and  her  name  is  Venus, 
the  delicht  o'  Qods  and  men  and  universal  natur. — Ma  faith,  you're  a  xnaist 
magnificent  time-piece,  towerin'  there  on  the  mantel,  mair  like  a  palace  -  wi' 
thae  ivory  pillars,  or  the  verra  temple  o'  Solomon  !  To  what  a  heicht  man  bus 
carried  the  mechanical  airts — till  they've  become  imaginative  !  There's  poetry 
in  that  portal — mercy  on  us,  twa  figures  comin'  out,  haun  in  haun,  frae  the 
interior  o  the  building  intill  the  open  air,  apparelled  like  wee  bit  Christian}^, 
yet  nae  bigger  than  fairies.  Weel,  that  liats  a' — ^first  the  tane  and  then  the 
tither,  wi'  its  tiny  siller  rod,  seemin'  to  strike  the  chimes  on  a  shett  o'  tiuMil— 
and  then  aff  and  awa  in  amang  the  ticks  o'  the  clock- waik !  Puir  creturs,  wi* 
a'  their  fantastic  fnskiness,  they  maun  lead  a  slavish  life,  up  and  out  to  their 
wark,  every  hour  o'  the  day  and  nicht,  Sabbaths  and  a',  sae  that  they  haeua 
time  even  to  finish  a  dream.  That's  waur  than  human  life  itsell ;  for  the  wee 
midshipman  in  a  man-o'-war  ia  aye  allooed  four  hours^  sleep  at  a  streatch,  and 
mair  than  that  is  the  lot  o'  the  puirest  herd  callaut,  wha,  haein'  nae  pawrcnts, 
is  glad  to  sair  a  hard  master,  withouten  ony  wage — a  plaid,  parritch,  and  a 
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eauMed.— Honj,  oertes,  is  the  carious  oontriTanoe  for  notin'  time  1  ' 
^UBB — to  my  mind,  the  maist  impressiye,  perhaps,  o'  them  a' — as ; 


The  hour- 
)  je  see  the 
ssnd  perpetoaDy  dreep-dreepin'  awa  momently — and  then  a'  dune  just  like  life. 
Then,  wi  a  touch  o*  tiie,  hwPij.oi;  vhavP|ie  iu  which  there^s  aye  something 
bsith  o*  feelin'  and  o'  thocfa^ytnere  b^xuf  &mther  era,  or  epoch  of  an  hour,  during 
which  ane  o*  your  ain  haims,  wha  has  heen  lang  in  a  decline,  and  visited  by 
the  doctor  only  when  he's  been  at  on^  xalik  passin'  by,  gies  a  groanlike  sich, 
and  ye  ken  in  a  moment  that  he's  dead — or  an  earthquake  tumbles  down  Lisbon, 
or  some  city  in  Calabria^  while  a'  the  folk,  men,  women,  and  children,  fall  down 
on  theirlmees^  or  are  crushed  aiblins  by  falling  churches.  ''The  dial-stane  aged 
tod  green,^-— a&e  o^  Oammci's  fine  lines !  Houses  change  families,  not  only  at 
MldiaeliDas,  but  often  on  a  sudden  smnmons  firae  deaUi,  there  is  a  general 
flittiiig,  awa  a'thegither  frae  this  side  o'  the  kintra,  nane  o'  the  neebours  ken 
wianr;AiMJ['>sae,  ye  see,  dial-stanes  get  green,  for  there  are  nae  bairns*  hauns 
to  pid[  aff  the  moss,  and  it's  no  muckle  that  the  Robin  f^edbreastiaks  for  his 
Mst  or  the  Kitty-Wren.  It's  afteii  been  a  moumfu'  thocbt  wi'  me,  that  o' 
s'  the  dial-«tane8  f  eyer  saw,  staunin'  in  a  sort  o'  circle  in  the  middle  o'  a  gar- 
ieij  or  in  a  nyeuck  o'  aprun  that  might  ance  hae  been  a  garden,  just  as  you 
gukg  in  or  Vftit  o*  the  viSagCy  or  in  a  kirk-yard,  there  was  aye  something  wrang 
li*  them,  either  wf  the  mxger  or  the  mce,  sae  that  Time  laughed  at  his  ain 
tits,  and  gied  it  a  kick  in  the  by-gau%  till  it  begpo^tolhaog  a'  to  the  tae-side 
&  a  n^fdrit^offbestane  ower  the  banes  o'  some  ane  or  ither  buried  lang  afore 
ike  CoTenaat.— ^Isnia  that  a  fiddle  on  the  brace*pieoe  ?  Let's  hawnle  her — ^Ay. 
JBSt  Jike,  a'  the  Jaye— «e  string  wantia' — aad  sonietlwgnpr  ither* wrang  wi-; 
t^  three  ^o^tfi^pe^d — dae,'that  whan'  ye  skrew  up,  they'll  no  baud  the  grip.' 
5e'ertheless»  I'll  play  mysell  a  bit  tune.  Gk)^  she's  no  an  ill  fiddle — ^but  some 
li&OKabni^mii^ic^ctuto' a  boot-jack.  '. 


poj;.Jj'ij^f;irr.uiJ'j'.i-^Ji 


O  Moi^BB|t,  tell  the  laird  o'tj   Or  sair-ly.it  will  grieve  me^  0,   That 


U-M,lmi  C-.UU»r,[^Srffy 


I'm  to  wake  the  ewes  iJie  night,  An\ Annie's  to  gang  wi'   me,  0. 1*11 


^,.*r  i  f  flMUilJ^I^-f,  ra^lJ'jJtfl: 


'  wgl^e'th^  ewes  my  night  a  -  bout.  But  ne'er  wi'  ane  sae  sau-cy,.  O ;  Nor 


at  ttiylane  t^elee-lang  night  Wi', sic  a  8ooi?ifu'  lassie^  Q.  .       I'll 


»'njiii'',iv,Lir^ii\imTiTnT[, 


DO  w«ke>}  I'll  no  wake^  I'll  no  wake  iri?  Anniey  O^  Nor  sit  my  krieo^er 


@ 


rttSffJTTn 


.1-Ul.lP.i 


J  'I  I    ■  't     )> *ir' 


^ioAi  tfi*  ilja^  S&e  dxthi^rkrd  an'   im-  -  can-me,  O. 

1  f  ,!.'>  •'  Bi#'B<m'W%t^e'an''^aTie,' 
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Tb*  eww  j9  vndce  are  &tr  aMagh, 

Upon  the  bne  aae  bonny,  O  ; 
But  the  laird  himaell  wad  gie  them  a', 

To  wake  the  night  wi'  il^nie,  O. 
Hell  no  wake,  &e. 

I  tauld  TO  ear',  I  tauld  y9  bite. 

Thai  iurie  wad  trepan  ye,  0, 
In  ilka  word  ye  bond  to  aay. 

When  left  yonr  lane  wi*  Annie,  O. 
Tak'  nxy  advice  this  night  for  anoe, 

Or  beauty's  tongue  will  baa  y%  O, 
An'  ley  your  led  auld  mother's  dceel, 

Ayont  the  moor  wi'  Amue,  O. 
Hell  no  wake^  te. 

The  m^  it  waa  a  sinnner  ni|^ty 

An'  0  the  glen  was  huiely,  O, 
For  just  ae  stemie's  gowden  ee 

Peep'd  o'er  the  hiU  serenely,  0. 
The  twaaxe  in  the  flow'iy  heath, 

Ayont  the  moor  eae  flowy,  0. 
An'  but  ae  plaid  atween  them  baith, 

An'  wasna  that  right  dowy,  0 1 
He  maun  waka,&c. 

Neist  moming  at  his  mothor's  knee^ 

He  bless'd  her  love  unfeign'dly,  0  ; 
An'  a^e  the  tear  fell  frae  his  ee, 

Aa'  aye  he  elasp'd  her  kindly^  O. 
Of  a^  my  griefs  Fto  got  amends, 
Up  in.  yen  glen  lae  gtassj^  0. 
A  woman  only  woman  kens ; 
Your  skill  has  won  my  kstte,  0. 

I'll  aye  wake^  FU  aye  wak», 
111  aye  wake  wi'  Annie^  O, 
111  ne'er  again  keep  wake  wi'  ane 
Sae  sweety  sae  kin<(  an'  cannie,  0  ! 

rmnoinbadTioethenicht— andob!  but  the  Saloon's  a  gnm' ha' for  singin' ! 
Here's  yonr  health  and  san^r,  air.     I>og  on't,  if  I  didna  beliere  for  a  minute 
that  yon  Image  was  anither  Man  !    I  dinna  a'thegither  just  like  this  room,  for 
it's  getting  unco  like  a  Pandemonium.  It  would  be  a  fearsome  room  to  get  fou 
in — ^for  then  you  would  sit  glowerin'  in  the  middle  o'  forty  fires,  and  yet  fear 
that  you  were  nae  Salamander.    Tou  wud  be  frichtened  to  stir,  in  case  you 
either  walked  intil  the  real  ribs,  or  gaed  crash  through  a  lookin'-{^aas,  thinken't 
the  trance.  I'm  bej^innin'  to  ^t  a  wee  diuy — sae  let  me  sit  down  on  this  settee, 
Oh  f    Wow  but  this  is  a  sonsie  sofa !    It  wad  do  brawly  for  a  honeymoon.     It's 
aneugh  o'  itsell  to  gar  a  man  &'  in  love  wi'  he  disna  kea  wha — or  Ihe  n^est 
woman  o'  a'  his  bail  acquantance.    I  declare  that  I  dinna  ken  whether  Fm  nttin'. 
or  stannin',  or  lyin',  or  hangin'  in  air,  or  dookin'  in  warm  water.    The  leanest  o 
human  kind  would  fin'  itsell  saft  and  plump,  on,  or  rather  in^sic  a  settee,for  there's 
nae  kennin'  the  seat  fiae  the  thing  sittin',  and  ane's  amalgamated,  to  use  a  che- 
mical word,  corporeally  wi'  the  cushions,  and  part  and  parcel  o'  the  fHnged  furni- 
ture o'  a  room  fit  to  be  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  o'  the  spirit  o'  Sar&aapalus 
after  Apotheosis.  Sae  intense  is  the  luxuiy,  that  it  gars  me  unawaures  use  lang- 
nebbed  classical  words,  in  preference  to  my  mither  tongue,  which  seems  ower 
puir-like  and  impovereeshed  for  giein'  adequate  expression  to  a  Toluptuousness 
that  laps  my  spirit  in  an  Oriental  Elysium.    A  doobled  rose-leaf  would  be  felt 
uneasify  below  my  limbs  the  noo— yet  I  wud  be  ower  steeped  in  luxurious  la- 
ziness to  allow  mysell  eyen  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  safl  fingers,  and  hauns,  and 
arms,  and  shoutbers,  o'  a  train  o'  yirgins,  tul  the  loyeliest  a  them  a'  micht  redd 
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Uie  bed,  Uawin'  awa  the  distucbiii'  iwe-lflaf  wi'  iier  braath,  and  then  command- 
jo^  wilh  bar  dswj  eyne,  ber  nymidui  to  repiaoe  tbe  Sbepberd  midst  the  down. 
Mad  suig  him  asleep  viib  tbobr  cboial  wmptta,  Tbocbtf  sang  hy  the  rule  o 
ccMtttiamffw  that's  certain  sure^-HHr,  fdiat  oouldmak  me  think  the  noo  o*  a  hard- 
bottomed  kitchest-dkajre,  deep^woni,  sliddtiy,  ower  wee,  the  crasy  bade  bent  in 
against  the  nape  o'  my  ne^  and  a'  the  fower  legs  o'  different  staturs,  ane  o'  the 
Imit  anfls  fit  lor  a  creepie,  the  titber  a  bidEen  besom-stick,  lor  a  maksbift,  intil 
a  bole  £»  ower  big :  the  fore  anea  like  them  o*  a  mawkin,  unoo  short  for  sic 
kng  bint  anee,  the  tane  stickin*  ootsturdily  in  a  wmng  direction,  and  for  eyer 
tieddin'oB  folk's  taes — the  tttbsr  constantly  eraikin*  frae  some  cause  nae  car- 
{M9kr  could  oyer  fin*  oat|  and  if  you  sae  muckle  as  mooyed,  distoibin'  the 
naiypg  o' the  chapter.  Thaft  cbayreusadaye  tofis*tome,anditwasso  coggly 
that  it  eooldna  sit  dooble,  sae  that  nae  lassie  wud  yeoture  to  drap  down  aside 
you  on%  BO,  not  eyen  gin  you  were  to  take  her  ontil  yonr  yena  knee.  Wha  cou'd 
hie  ftnew,  in  thae  days,  tiiat  I,  Jamie  Hogg,  would  eyer  hae  been  sittin*  on 
dovn  ciuhioD%  coyered  wi*  damaak,  waitin'  for  Christopher  North,  in  Awm- 
BOse*s  Hotd,  in  Picardy,  sorroimded  wi'  minors  a'  ableesei  reflected  fires, 
rfiHttinaiting  wi'  gilt  mouldins,  and  saimounted  wi*  eagles  beeks,  seemin* 
to  hand  up  the  ^tt»in'  glasses  in  the  air  by  golden  oonis,  while  out  o'  the 
■ovtbs  o'  lec^Mids  and  lions  depended  cfaandeuen  o*  cut  crystal,  lustres  in- 
M,  dotted  wi*  wazcaundles,  as  the  gdaxy  wi*  stars,  and  filling  the  perfumed 
Sdoon  wi*  unwinkin' liebt,  frae  the  Tvokey  carpet  to  the  Persian  roo^  a  beicht 
^  it  would  be  fiital  to  &'  frae,  and  that  a  pridefu*  poet  couldna  houp  to 
itnke  wi^  his  head,  eyen  when  lowpin'  and  dandn*  in  an  Ode  and  Dream.  Me- 
tfasks  I  see  my  &ther  and  my  mother !  my  brothers  and  sisters !  We  axe  a* 
attin*  thegither-^the  grown-up— the  little  and  the  less — ^the  peat^re,  wi*  an 
asb-iooi  in't,  is  bright  and  y^wnrless  as  a  nnr-risen  star  that  ye  come  sud- 
deoly  in  sight  o*,  ud  think  it  sae  near,  that  you  could  maist  grup  it  wi'  your 
0Bts£ret<^ed  haon.  What  yoioes  are  these  I  bear  I — the  well-known,  well- 
behnrod  tonee  of  lips  that  haye  laagsyne  been  in  the  day !  There  is  the  bed 
on  which  I  used  to  sleep  beside  my  parents,  whan  I  was  ca'd  **  Wee  Jamie," 
and  on  the  edge  o*  which  mony  a  time,  when  I  was  a  growin*  callant,  hae  I 
at  with  the  lasses,  in  innocent  daffin*,  a  skirl  noo  and  then  half  waukenin* 
the  auld  man  asleep,  or  pvetsttdin*  to  be  sae,  by  the  in^^neudc  I  see  before 
ae  the  coyerlet  patched  with  a  million  pawtrons,  chimce  being  the  kaleedo- 
Booper  ^^^  ^®  hannony  of  the  cdoum  perfect  as  that  o*  a  buik  o*  flowers. 
As  Inr  mixToni,  there  was  b«t  ae  single  loddn'-glass  in  a*  the  house,  gayau  sair 
cndoetyaod  the  ising  rubbed  al^  sae  that  ye  bad  aoomical  fisoe  and  queer,  when 
you  sbayed,  and  on  the  Sunday  momin*,  when  the  fiunily  were  bnskin*  tb^nsells 
f»  the  karl^  it  gaed  glintin*  like  a  sunbeam  frae  ane  till  anither,  but  ayo  rest- 
ed Uu:^|Wt  afore  the  Isce  o'  bonnie  Tibby  Laidlaw. 

(Enter  M&  Akbbosb  wiik  aome  Reinrdeer  tongues  J 

KB  AXBBOSX. 

A  present^  Mr  Hogg,  from  the  Emperor  of  Bossia  to  Mr  North,  The  £m- 
petor,  yon  remember,  sbr,  when  Duke  Nicholas,  used  to  honour  Qabriel's 
Boad. — Asleep,  with  hk  eyes  open ! 

[Exit  fttrqgreduns. 

SBBPHBBi). 

Pidr  ISbby !  Mony  a  time  hae  I  tied  my  nedcdoth  extendin*  the  knot  intil 
t«a  wbijtB  rose  buds,  in  her  een  !  staxmin*  sae  close,  in  order  that  I  might  see 
my  image,  that  the  rulSes  o*  my  Sabbatb-sark  just  touched  her  breast-knot^  and 
my  Iseatfa  amaist  lifbed  up  tiie  loye-lock  that  the  light-hearted  cretur  used  to  let 
haog^  ft0  if  throm^  carelessn^s,  on  ae  rosy  cheek,  just  aboon  and  about  the 
nm  o'  b«r  wee,  white,  thin  lug,  that  kent,  I  trow,  a*  the  tunes  ever  sui:^  in 
SeoChnd. — But— oh  !  that  lug  Sstened  to  what  it  shouldna  hae  listened  tiH^ — 
and  awa*  frae  tihe  Forest  fled  its  flower  wi*  an  outlandish  French  prisoner  on 
bis  paix>le  at  Selkirk,  but  set  free  by  tJie  short  peace.  He  disappeared  from  her 
ae  night  in  London,  and  she  became  a  thing  of  shame,  sin,  and  sorrow.  Years 
afterwards  she  beg^Bd  her  way  back  to  the  but  in  which  she  bad  been  bom — was 
fingiyett  by  her  fi^uier  and  mother,  wha  had  neyer  had  any  other  child  but  her 
— andp  era  the  second  Sabbath  after  her  return,  she  was  buried  decently  and 
q^ifoliy,  mid  without  many  tears,  in  the  kirk-yard,  where  she  had  for  many 
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springs  gathered  the  primroses  ;  for,  aithoxigh  her  life  had  latterly  been  that  of 
a  great  sinner,  nobody  that  knew  her  attributed  that  sin  to  her,  puir  (aetnr,  but 
tliocht  on  her  as  ane  o*  thae  victxmB  that  the  £^  One  is  pentkitted,  by  an  in- 
sorutable  Providence,  to  choose  out  frae  amang  the  maist  innocent  o*  the  daugh- 
ters o'  men,  to  confound  all  that  would  put  their  trust  in  human  Tutue. — 
Was  Awmrose  no  in  the  room  the  noo  ?  Preserve  us  !  what  a  tot  o^  tongues ! 
And  it*s  me  that  used  to  fin*  faut  wi'  Shakspeare  for  putting  lang  soliloquies 
into  the  mouths  of  his  chief  characters !  Now,  this  seems  to  be  the  pheeIo8o> 
phy  o'  the  soliloquy : — either  you  are  in  the  habit  o*  speaking  to  yoursdl  in  real 
life  or  no — ^if  you  are,  then  it  follows  o'  coorse,  that  you  ought  to  lose  no  o{k 
portunity,  if  putdn'  intil  a  Play,  o'  communicatin'  your  sentiments  or  opinions 
to  yoursell  in  private,  when  there  is  none  hy  to  break  the  thread  o'  your  dis- 
course. If  you  are  not,  then  you  must  never  be  left  by  voursell  in  a  soene  ; 
for  nae  actor,  when  he  is  manet  iolus,  is  allowed,  by  the  laws  o'  the  Drama, 
to  say  nor  do  naething — ^but  just  to  walk  about,  or  to  sit  down  on  a  chayre  in 
the  middle  o'  the  room,  whirling  his  hat  or  counting  his  fingers.  To  solilo- 
quize seems  natural  to  a  hantle  o^  folk — and  that's  reason  aneuch  to  authoreeze 
the  practice  on  the  stage.  Neither  am  I  sure  that  soliloquies  are  aye  short  or 
shortish — ^for  I  ance  keeint  speakin*  to  mysell,  I  recolleck,  a*  the  way  frae  the 
Qray  Mare's  Tail  to  Mount  Benger.  The  fack  is,  that  the  Sowl,  when  up 
wi'  ony  strong  passion,  expresses  a'  it  feels  chiefiy  to  itsell,  even  when  it  seems 
to  be  addressin  ithers  that  hi^pen  to  be  present  at  the  hour  o*  trouble.  The 
sumphs  think  it's  poorin'  itsell  out  to  them,  for  the  sake  o'  their  sympathies, 
whereas  it's  in  a  manner  beside  itsell ;  and  the  tane  talks  till  the  tither,  as  if 
there  wero  twa ;  but  there's  only  ane— speaker  and  hearer  being  the  same  Sowl 
— and  the  trifiin'  creturs  that  are  in  the  room  at  the  time,  being  little  mair 
than  sae  mony  chairs — the  tongs  or  the  poker — or  him  that  they  ca'  the  Speak- 
er o'  the  Hoose  o'  Commons.  But  I'm  gettin'  as  hoarse  as  a  craw — and  bad 
better  ring  the  bell  for  a  jug.  Deevil  tak  the  worsted  bell-rape— see  if  it  has- 
na  bracken  short  afi^,  leaving  the  ring  in  my  haun !  Mercy  on  us,  whatten  a 
felit  o'  fitinkeyB  in  the  ttance  I 
(Door  flies  open — and  enter  Ticklbr — North,  supported  by  Mr  Akbbosb.) 

6BSPHERD. 

'  What  a  queer  eottpte  o'  auld  fallows^  a'  covered  wi  cranreuoh  !  la't  enawin', 
•lit? 

TICKLER. 

-  Snawin',  my  dear  James  i^^leeting,  huling,  raining,  driving,  and  blasting, 
all  in  one  unexpected  coalition  of  parties,  to  the  utter  discomfort  and  dismay 
of  all  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects. 

-SBSPHSftD. 

And  hae  you  wawked  up,  like  twa  fules,  frae  Bawhannan  Lodge,  in  sic  an 
eerie  nicht,  knee-deep  in  mire,  glaur,  and  slu(^  ? 

TICKLXR. 

One  of  North's  coach-horses  is  sick,  and  the  other  lame—  and 

SHEPHERD. 

Catch  me  keepin'  a  cotch.  It  costs  Mr  North  five  guineas,  every  huri — and 
him  that's  getting  sae  narrow,  too— but  Pride  !  hech,  sirs.  Pride  gets  the 
maister  o'  Avarice — and  he'll  no  condescend  to  hire  a  haickney.  Dinna  melt 
in  the  Saloon,  sirs — Gang  intill  the  trance,  and  cast  your  outer  skins,  and  then 
come  back  glitterin'  like  twa  serpents  as  you  are,  twa  Boa-Constrictors,  or  ra- 
ther Rattlesnakes,  wi'  your  forked  tongues,  and  wee  red  piercin'  een,  growiu' 
aye  mair  and  mair  venemous,  as  ye  begin  to  bask  and  beek  in  the  hearth-heat^ 
and  turn  about  the  heads  o*  you  to  spy  whom  you  may  fasten  on,  lick  a'  ower 
wi'  glue,  and  then  draw  them  into  your  jaws  by  suction,  crashin'  their  banes 
like  egg-shells,  and  then  hise-hissin'  to  ane  anither  in  weel-pleased  fierceness, 
after  your  ain  natur,  which  mony  a  puir  tortirt  cretur  has  kent  to  his  cc^ 
to  be  without  pity  and  without  ruth — ^ye  Sons  o'  Satan ! 

NORTH. 

Thank  ye,  my  dear  James,  for  all  your  kind  inquiries. — Quite  well,  except 
being  even  deafer  than  usual,  or 

SHEPHERD. 

Ne'er  mind,  sir  ;  I'll  mak  you  hear  on  the  dealest  side  o'  your  bead.  Bat 
whare's  the  siller  ear-trumpet  ? 
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TIOKLXB. 

Buefasnaa  Lodge,  Junes,  was  stealthily  entered  a  Urn  nights  ago  by  some 
ivjeded  eontiilMitoixs,  in  a  mere  jeu  dCesprU^ — and  a  Shabby-genteel  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  police,  this  yeiy  afternoon,  driving  South  in  what  ap- 
petied  to  be  a  hired  gie,  and  attempting  to  make  North's  ear-trumpet  perform 
tiw  pert  of  a  bugle.  He  immediately  gave  chase,  and  has,  doubtless,  over- 
taken the  depredator  at  Fushee  Bridge  or  Torsonce. 

BHSPHSBD. 

!nie  neist  article  my  gentleman  sends,  maun  be  on  the  Tread  Mill.  But 
wfast  s  North  fununlin'  at  yonner  ?  Odd,  he's  just^  for  a'  the  warld,  like  a  wee  bit 
eom-sUdc,  frosted  and  poothered  ower  wi  rime.  Noo  Mr  Aumrose  has  gotten 
bjm  out  0'  the  theikin, — and  oh  !  but  he  looks  genteel,  and  like  a  verra  no- 
ideinsn  in  that  speck  and  span  new  blue  coat^  wi'  big  yellow  buttons  ;  nor 
md  that  breast  \}1  become  a  star.    Reel  roun'  nis  throne^  Mr  Aumrose. 

(Mft  Ambbosb  wheds  Ma  Nobth  in  tke  Patent  Chair  to  the  of^ioor 
eide  of  the  Fire,  setting  his  Foot'Stoel,  and  depositing  the  CrtUch 
in  its  otpn  niche^  leaning  on  the  pedestal  of  ApoUo,) 

TIOKLUU 

Beaven  and  earth,  James,  are  you  well,  my  dear  firiend  ? — ^you  seem  reduced 
to  a  moe  shadow. 

8HSPHBBD. 

Reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  ! — I'm  thinkin*,  sir,  you'll  hae  been  mUfaAi^* 
pur  nain  figure  in  the  glass  for  me  the  noo 

VORTH. 

Thank  ye,  Mr.  Ambrose.— Family  all  weU  ?  That's  right— that's  right 
Where'a  the  Sthepherd  ?    Lord  bless  me,  James,  are  you  ill  ? 

SBBPHB&n. 

Me illl    What  the  deevil's  to  mak  me  ill  ? — ^But  you're  baith  jokiu',  noo^ 

m. 

TICKIiBB. 

Pardon  my  weakness,  James,  but  I  had  a  very  ugly  dream  about  you — and 
joor  ^^tearaBCCi 

BBBPHBIU). 

Maappeanunce  ?  What  the  deevil's  the  matter  wi'  ma  appeanuioe  ?  Mr 
Koitii,  am  1  luckin'  ony  way  out  of  health  I — (Aside) — ^Aye — aye,  mv  lads,  I 
Me  what  you^ie  ettlin'  at  noo— but  I'm  no  sae  saft  and  simple's  I  look  like — 
Uhud).    You  had  an  ugly  dream,  Mr  Tickler^-^what  waa't  about  ?    Let's 

TICKUBB. 

That  you  were  dead,  James,— laid  out— coffined — ^biered — buried — super- 
iaibsd--aiid 

8HEPHBBD. 

Honkit  up  by  half  a  dizzen  resurrection-men — driven  bv  nicht  in  a  gig  to 
Smbio',  and  aelt  for  three  pounds  ten  shillings  to  a  lecturin  surgeon,  for  a  sub- 
ject 0*  demonstration  afore  a  schule  o'  young  doctors ;  and  after  that,  an  atomy 
in  Singeon's  Ha'.  Do  ye  ken,  Mr  Tickler,  that  I  wud  like  gran'  to  see  you 
^issecat  I  That  is,  after  you  was  dead — ^for  I'm  no  wishin'  you  dead  yet,  al- 
though you  plague  me  sairly  sometimes  ;  and  are  aye  tiyin ,  I  winna  say  wi' 
what  success,  to  be  witty  at  my  expense.  I  wish  you  a'  happiness,  sir,  and  a 
huDg  life— but  I  houp  I  may  add  without  offence,  that  gin  ye  was  fairly  and 
^'^nyfeedy  dead — ^I  wud  like  to  see  the  corp  disseckit,  no  on  a  public  table, 
^ore  honners  o'  glowering  gawpuses,  but  in  a  parlour  afore  a  few  chosen  peers, 
U£  as  Mr  North,  there,  andO'Doherty ;  and  A  who,  by  the  way,  would  be 
^){Iy,  I  dinna  doubt,  to  perform  the  operation  himsell,  and  I  could  answer 
kit  hjs  doin't  wi'  a  haun  at  anoe  firm  and  tender,  resolute  and  respeckfii,'  for 
M  man  o'  genius  is  aye  kind  to  anither  on  a'  sic  occasions ;  and  A  would  cut 
joa  up,  sir,  as  delicately  as  you  were  his  ain  faither. 

TIOKXiBJI. 

Ii  it  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  oysters,  Jaones,  that  you  talk  so  ?  Suppose  we 
ciuDge  the  subject. 

SHBPHBBD. 

We  shall  itave  that  to  ^3^,  air.    There's  nae  need  for  changin'  the  subject 
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yet ;  besides,  didna  ye  introduce't  youiaell,  by  offerin'  to  reoeet  your  ugly 
drewa  about  my  decease  ?    Buifc 

NOBTH. 

My  dear  James,  I  bare  left  you,  by  my  last  will  and  testemenfc,  m.7  SkulL 

SBBPHSBD. 

Ob !  my  dear  sir,  but  I  take  that  venra  yena  kind.  I'll  bae't  siller  munted 
— ^tbe  tw  o't — that  is  the  or^an  0'  ye&eration,  whidi  in  you  is  enoEmouB — 
sawn  aff  like  that  o'  a  cocko-mt,  and  then  fiMtened  on  for  a  lid  by  a  hinge — 
and  111  keep  a'  ma  manusoripps  in't*-*-and  also  that  wee  stereoteep  Bible  you 
gied  me  that  beautiful  Sunday  simmer  night  we  spak  sae  aeriously  about  re- 
ligion, when  the  sun  was  settin  sae  gloriously,  and  the  profound  hush  o'  natme 
seemed  o'  itsell  an  assurance  0'  immortality.  Mr  Tickler,  will  ye  no  leave 
me  your  skull,  too,  as  weel's  the  oremona  that  I  ken's  in  a  oodieiL  to  ataun 
cheek  by  jowl,  wi*  Mr  North's,  on  the  t^  o'  my  mahogany  leebrary  i 

TIOXLBB. 

Be  it  ao,  Jamea — ^but  the  bequest  must  be  mutual. 

BHBPUBBn. 

I  hae  nae  objections — ^there's  my  thumb  I'll  ne'er  beguile  you.  Oh,  air !  but 
I  wad  look  unco  gaah  on  a  bit  pedestal  in  the  parlour  o'  SouUiside,  when  you 
were  enterteenin  your  sma'  snug  pairties  wi'  anecdots  o'  the  Shepherd. 
There's  something  pleasant  in  the  thocht,  sir,  for  I'm  sure  ve  wad  teU  nae  ill 
o'  me — and  that  you  would  ereiy  Saturday  nicht  wIm  the  dust  firae  my  dcull 
wi'  a  towel,  mutterin'  perhaps  at  a  time,  ^' Alas,  poor  xorick !" 

TICKUIB. 

James,  you  affect  me*-y  ou  do  indeed—-— 

aHBPHBBD. 

Silly  fules,  noo,  were  they  to  oweoEhear  us  jockin'  and  jeerin'  in  this  gate 
about  ane  anithec's  skulls,  wud  ca'  us  Atheists,  and  deny  our  richt  to  Chris- 
tian burial  But  what  signifies  a  skull  ]  The  shell  of  the  flown  bird,  said  Si- 
monides,  a  pensive  poet  of  old — ^for  whose  sake  would  that  I  could  read  Greek 
«^thou£^  I  £Euicy  there  are  0'  him  but  some  sma'  and  uncertain  remaina. 

NOBTH. 

Beligion,  James,  follows  tiie  bird  in  her  flight,  and  beholds  her  alight  in 
heaven. 

SHBPHEBD. 

Yet  that's  nae  reason  for  treatin'  a  skuU  irreverently — ^playin'  tricka  wi't— 
pittin'  a  cigaur  in  its  teeth — or  a  wig  on't — or  tryin'  to  stick  spectades  afore 
the  howes  a  what  was  anoe  its  een — ^without  ony  brig  0'  a  nose  for  them  to 
rest  on— or  whisperin'  intill  its  wide-open  but  deaf,  deaf  lugs,  some  amusin' 
maiter  frae  ane  0'  the  Noctes  AmhrosiansD  !  There's  nae  reason  for  haudin' 
up  a  caulker  o'  Qlenlivet  to  its  gab,  and  askin'  the  silent  skull  for  a  aentiment 
^r  to  join,  as  it  used  to  do,  till  its  very  sutux^  were  like  to  split,  in  a  Three 
times  Three  !  There's  nae  reason  iot  ca'in'  upon't  for  a  8an|r,  true  as  its  ear 
since  was,  and  its  tongue  like  silver — ix  a  sang  either  tragic  or  eomio— -on^r 
mair  than  there  is  for  playin'  at  bowk  wi't  on  the  green,  or  at  fit*ba' — orgieia' 
it  even  to  the  bairns,  if  they  hae  courage  to  aceepp  o't,  instead  o*  a  turnip,  to 
fiiffhten  folk  wi'  a  cawnle  low  within  its  banes  by  the  side  0'  a  kirk-jrard  wa'  on 
Hulow-E'en.  In  short,  there's  nae  need  either  for  despair  or  dimin',  when 
a  man  takes  the  skull  o'  a  &een  into  his  haun,  or  looks  at  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Its  a  mememy  mari  0'  friendship — and  at  a'  yevents,  isna't  far  better, 
think  ye,  airs,  for  a  skull  to  be  stannin'  decently  as  a  relic  or  bequest  in  a 
warm  cosqr  parlour  like  that  at  Mount  Benger,  Southside,  or  Bawhanaan  Lodge, 
than  deep  aown  within  the  clayey  cauldneB6---the  rotten  corruption  o'  a  great 
city  kirk-yard,  0'  which  the  hail  sile  is  a  decomposition  o'  flesh  and  banee^  as 
if  ae  vast  corp  filled  a'  the  burial-grund — and  ye  eanua  stick  in  a  pick  with- 
out hittin'  the  splinter  0'  the  coffin  ? 

jro&TH. 

James,  many  a  merry  Chiistmas  to  usall.    What  a  jug  ! 

8HBPHBBI>. 

It's  an  instinck  wi'  me  noo,  makin'  bet  whisky  toddy.  A'  tiie  time^  0'  sur 
silly  discourse  about  our  skulls,  was  I  stearin'  about  the  liqtiid,  plumpin'  in  the 
bits  0'  sugar,  and  ganin'  the  green  botlJe  gurgle— unconscious  0'  ww  I  vas 
about — ^yet,  as  ye  observe,  sir,  wi'  your  usual  sagacity,  "  What  a  jug !" 
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VIOKIIB. 

There  is  no  such  aehool  of  temperance  m  Amtoose's  in  the  world— •  ikreed 
in  toy  room  of  his  house  dears  my  head  for  a  month,  and  re-strings  my  sto- 
mseh  to  saeh  a  pitch  of  power,  that,  like  an  oetrich,  I  can  digest  a  nail  or  a 
cQii-scsew. 

VOBTB. 

Sobriety  is  the  strength  of  oar  physical,  moral,  and  intdlectual  life.  But 
hov  am  any  man  hope  to  continue  long  sober,  who  calumniates  cordial  eonri- 
TJality-^niimaniee  fiui  f<^y,  and  mirth  malignity — turns  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  at  humour,  because  it  is  broad,  broad  as  the  sea  in  sunshine — who  in  his 
bkt  wisdom  knows  not  what  real  wit  is,  or,  half  knowing  it,  turns  away, 
abttJied  and  detected,  from  its  comiscations,  that  axe  ever  harmless  to  the  truly 
good,  and  wither  only  the  weak  or  the  wicked — who 

BHEFHXBD. 

Stap^  sir — 0t^>— for  you*ll  never  bo  able  to  fin*  your  way,  at  this  time  o* 
mdit,  out  o'  sic  a  sentence.  It*8  o*  a  perplexin*  and  bewilderin*  kind  o'  con- 
ftroetkni,  and  Fll  defy  mortal  man  to  make  his  escape  out  o't  without  breakin* 
tboogh,  in  perfbei  desperation,  a'  the  rules  o'  grammar,  and  upsettin'  Br  Syn- 
tax st  the  door  o'  a  parenthesis. 

NORTH. 

Nsrer  shall  8oi  be  sufoed  to  sit  at  our  Symposium,  James.  Not  et^Sk  the 
geuua  of  a  Sheridan 

BBSTRSBI). 

Pshewwhoohoo-— the  genius  o*  Sheridan  !  O,  sir,  but  his  comedies  are 
culd-rife  compositions  ;  and  the  hail  tot  of  them  s  no  worth  the  warst  Noctes 
Amfarosiaaod  that  cTor  Maister  Gumey,  that  gentleman  o'  the  press,  extended 
fine  out  o*  short  haun.  His  mind  had  baith  pint  and  glitter— but  sae  has 
a  preen.  Sheridan  had  but  a  sma*  sowl — and  even  his  oratory  was  feeble, 
£il5e,  and  liishionleBs  ;  and  ane  o'  the  auld  Oerenanters  wad  hs»  rowted  him 
dooo  iatill  a  silent  ceeph«r  on  the  hillside,  makin'  him  fin'  what  eloquence  i«, 
00  made  up  o'  patches  frae  ither  men's  pamphlets,  and  o*  lang  accounts  and 
sUtements,  interlarded  wi*  rancid  rant^  and  faded  figures  new  dyed  like  auld 
dui,  tiuU  do  weel  aneuch  by  caunle-Iight,  but  look  desperate  shabl^  in  the 
dsjr-tiiiie — ^wi'  remarks,  forsooth,  on  human  life  and  the  principles  of  Eternal 
Justice — ^nae  less — o'  which  the  unhappy  neerdoweel  kent  muckle,  nae  doubt 
-4iaTing  nerer  read  a  good  and  great  book  a'  his  days,  and  associated  chiefly 

wi^therilesto' the  Tile 

iroBTH« 

Juaes— What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?    These  sudden  bursts 

SHBPHBBD. 

I  eanna  thole  to  hear  sic  a  sot  as  Sherry  aye  classed  wi'  Pitt  and  Burke. 

TICKUEB.  • 

Kor  L  A  couple  of  cleyer  comedies — a  few  elegant  epilogues — a  so-so  opera 
-^^Hne  spifited  speechifyings — a  few  fitful  flashes — some  composed  corrusca- 
tioQs  of  oonTersational  wit — ^will  these  make  a  great  man  1  Bah  !  As  to  his 
&ults  and  fiuliBgs^  on  their  ashes  we  must  tread  tenderly - 

BOBTH. 

Yes ;  but  we  must  not  collect  them  in  an  um,  and  weep  over  them  in 
oaodlin  worship.  He  was  but  a  town-wit  after  all,  and  of  a  very  superficial 
fimcy.    He  had  no  imagination. 

SHBPHBBD. 

Ho  a  grain.  He  could  say  sharp  things  upon  blunt  people — ^tum  a  common 
tlKicbtwi'  a  certain  neatness,  that  gied  it,  at  first  hearin',  an  air  o'  novelty  ; 
ind  an  image  bein'  to  him  rather  a  rare  occurrence,  he  polished  it  aff  till  the 
P<^le  seemed  a  diamond  ;  but  after  a'  it  eouldna  write  on  glass,  and  was  barely 
worth  settin'  in  the  warst  goold.  He  wanted  copiousness,  ferteelity,  rich- 
ness, Tareeity,  feelin',  truth  o'  natur,  sudden  inspiration,  poor  o'  thocht ;  and 
u  for  either  beauty  or  Bublimity,  he  had  a  fkuse  notion  o'  them  in  wordS)  and 
nae  notion  o'  them  at  a'  in  things,  and  never  drew  a  tear  or  garr'd  the  reader 
gnie  in  a'  his  days.  Peesanro  alone  prures  him  to  hae  had  nae  real  sowl ;  for 
tii«Qgj[i  tlie  subject  be  patriotism,  and  liberty,  and  independence,  it's  a'  nae- 
t^  but  flummery,  and  a  fritter  o'  gran'  soundin'  senseless  words,  that  gang 
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in  at  the  tae  lug  and  out  at  the  tither,  like  great  big  bununin*  blue-bottle  flees 
en  a  dnny  day,  in  a  room  wi'  cWb6  lichts — the  folk  at  their  toddy  half-wondcnn' 
and'half-angiy  iri'  ik^  pompous  insecks.  Better  ht  the'  bonny,  licht,  «^ttr^ 
aad  mealy-winged,  aSrial  butterflee,  that  keeps  wat^erin'  frae  flower  to  flrma- 
ment,  useless  but  beautifu',  and  remembered,  for  sake  o*  its  silent  mirth  and 
motion,  after  the  bit  gaudy  ephemeral  has  sank  down  and  expired  amidst  the 
evening  dews.  And  oh,  how  many  thousand  times  mair  preferable,  the  bit 
bvoon  busy  bee,  that  has  a  sting,  but  gin  ye  let  it  alane  will  sting  naebody, 
that  selects,  by  instinct,  aye  the  sweetest  flowers,  rare  as  they  may  be  in  the 
weedy  wild,  and  wi'  cheerfu'  munnur,  returns  wax  or  honey-laden,  at  the 
gloamin'^  to  its  straw-theeked  skep  in  the  garden-nyeuck,  and  continues,  wi*  the 
rest  o'  its  innocent  and  industrious  nation,  to  sing  a'  nicht  lang,  when  a'  the 
een  o*  heaten  hae  closed,  and  no  a  breath  is  stirrin*  out  ower  a'  the  hiUs, 
trees,  or  castles. 

TICKLER. 

'  Wotdd  you  believe  it,  Hogg,  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  droves  of  numb- 
skulls to  come  drivipg  along  these  lobbies,  poking  their  low-broWed  stupidities 
into  evexy  parlour,  hopine  to  surprise  us  at  a  Koctes  AmbrosianQe,  and  won- 
dering what  can  po&sibly  nave  become  of  us,  with  their  great  big  grey  goggle 
meSf  sticking  boiled-lobster-like  out  of  their  dirty-red  physiognomies,  with 
theSr  clumsy  gift  of  tongues  lolling  out  of  their  blubber-lipped  mouths,  in  a 
•ort  of  fineechless  slaver,  their  very  nostrils  distended  and  qiuvering  with  vul- 
gar  perplexity  and  disappointment,  and  an  ear  seemingly  nailed  to  each  wda 
m  tneir  ignorance-box,  somewhere  about  the  size  of  a  small  klbbock  ? 

BHEPHEBD. 

Whaten  a  fricht  they  wud  get,  gin  they  were  to  find  us  I    The  sumphs  wud 
■warf. 

NOETff. 

-  They  know  not,  James,  that  a  single  tap  of  the  Crutch  on  the  floor  enchants 
U8  and  our  orgies  into  instant  invisibility.  Hunt  the  dew-drops  after  they 
have  fled  from  before  the  sun-rising — the  clouds  that  have  gone  sailing  aimy 
over  the  western  horizon,  to  be  in  at  the  sun-setting — the  flashing  and  foam- 
ing waves  that  have  left  the  sea  and  all  her  isles  i^  a  calm  at  last-nthe  cushats 
stUl  mxirmuring  on  farther  and  farther  into  the  far  forest,  till  the  sound  is 
now  faint  as  an  echo,  and  then  nothiug — golden  ei^gles  lost  ip  light,  and  rag- 
ing iii  their  joy  on  the  very  rim  of  this  globe's  attraction--during  the  summer 
hnits,  the  wild  flowers  that  strew  the  old  woods  of  Oaledon  only^duiwg  the 
pure  snowy  breath  of  the  earth-brightening  spring — the  stars,  that  at  once  dis- 
appear with  aU  their  thousands,  at  the  howl  of  the  midnight  storm^-the  light- 
nings suddenly  intersecting  the  collied  night,  and  then  off  and  away  for  ev^ 
Suicker  than  forgotten  thoughts — the  grave-mounds,  once  so  round  and  green, 
ames,  and  stepped  over  so  tenderly  by  footsteps  going  towards  the  loi^.  4eor 
of  the  little  kirk,  but  all  gone  now,  James, — ^kirk,  kirk-yard  and  all,  Jame»— 
and  not  a  house  in  all  the  whole  parish  that  has  not  been  many  times  over 
and  over  again  puUed  down-raltered — ^rebuilt,  till  a  ghoat,  eoald  he  but  Joeeen 
himself  from  the  strong  till,  and  raise  up  his  head  from  among  a  twenty-acre 
field  of  turnips,,  and  potatoes,  and  peas,  would  know  nothia  own  bonny  bilth- 
place,  and  death-place  too,  once  so  fringed  and  fragrant  with  brush-wood  over 
all  it^  kn(^,  witn  whins^  and  broom,  and  harebeUs,  and  in  moist  moorlapd 
places,  James^  beautiful  with  '^  green  grows  the  rashes  oV'  and  a  little  io^ 
dear  as  any  well,  and  always,  always  when  you  lay  down  and  drank, -coo), 
6old,  chill,  and  soul-restoring— now  drained  for  the  sake  of  marl,  and  forsaken 
by  the  wild  swans,  that  used  to  descend  from  heaven  in  their  perfect  white- 
ness, &r  a  moment  fold  up  their  sounding  pinions,  and  then,  hoisting  their 
wings  for  sails,  go  veering  like  ships  on  a  pleasure-cruise,  all  up  anjd  down  in 
eve'ry  direction,  obeying  3ie  air-like  impulses  of  inward  happiness,  all  np  and 
down,  James,  such  heavenly  air-and- water-woven  vorld,  as  your  own  St  }iary'» 
tioch,x)r  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  with  its  old,  silent,  ruined  chapel,  and  ^ne  oi* 
two  shepherds*  house^  as  silent  as  the  cha^,  but,  as  you  may  Wiw  from  the 
smoke,  old,  but  not  ruined,  a^d,  though  silent  ^live,! 

^   TIOKLSB. 

Hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra  ! 


IS^]  SoeUt  Amkrodmm,    Jf^,  XXXV,  »t 

BBKPBBBP. 

0,  man,  NoTthy  but  jou're  a  bare-faced  eemetawimr  o'  me  !  You  never  wud 
hae  spok^i  in  that  gate,  a'  jour  days,  had  you  never  kent  me,  and  hearkened  till 
uie.  when  ISature  lets  me  lowse,  like  a  water  that  has  been  gettiu'  itstell  fed  a' 
■idit,  fiu*  aff  at  ite  source  amang  the  muntains,  and  that  a'  at  ance,  when  bits 
0*  calhuitB  and  lassies  are  plouterin*  about  fishin'  for  mennons  wi'  thread  and 
crttckit  prinsy  comes  doon,  red  and  roarin',  in  s|>ate,  and  gin  the  bairns  hadna 
beard  the  wed>kenn'd  thunner,  up  abooa  the  linn,  as  it  approached,  wad  haa 
sveepit  them  in  twa  three  hours  froe  Mingan  to  the  Main, — ^na,  broken  at  ae 
duuge  a'  the  sqfuadrons  o'  cavalry  that  ever  niehcred,  frae  queerassears  to  oos- 
ack%  and  made  parks  o*  artillery  play  spin  like  sae  mony  straes !  Then  how  the 
earth-bound  roots  o'  the  auld  forest  trees  rejoice,  as  oak,  ash,  and  elem  try  in 
vain  to  behold  their  shadows  in  the  turbid  flood  !  The  holms  and  meadows 
are  all  overflowed  into  a  hundred  isles — and  the  kirk  is  cut  alf  frae  the  main 
laoB !  How,  think  ye,  will  the  people  got  to  the  summer  sacrament  the  mom  ? 
By  the  mom,  a"*  will  be  so  quate  that  you  will  hear  the  lark  at  his  greatest 
heichtin  heaven,  and  tiie  bit  gowan  you  eanna  help  treddin'  on,  cruuklln^  aneath 
yr>Qr  feet — the  earth  below  will  be  greener  than  the  heavens  aboon  are  blue-— 
a'  the  waters  will  be  transparent  as  windows  in  shadow,  or  glitterin'  like  win- 
dows when  the  sun  glints  on  the  panes, — and  parties  o*  well-dressed  people  a* 
proceedin'  sae  orderly  thegither,  or  here  and  there  comin*  down  hillsides,  and 
out  o*  the  mooths  o*  wee  bit  glens,  anes,  and  twas,  and  threes,  say  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  bairn,  or  a  lassie  and  her  sweetheart,  or  an  auld  body  wi*  four* 
seore  on  his  back,  but  hale  and  hearty  for  a'  that,comin'  to  worship  by  hirasell, 
for  his  wife  and  family  hae  been  lang  dead,  frae  the  farthest  aff  and  maist 
laaesome  house  in  a*  a  gae  wild  hill  parish,  every  Sabbath-day,  as  regular 
as  die  shadow  &*8  on  the  dial,  and  the  kirk-bell  is  rung  by  dniukeu  Davy, 
wha's  fou  a*  the  week  thro*,  but  nane  but  a  leear  will  say  that  they  ever  saw 
him  the  waur  o'  dzink  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  that's  something — ^though  but 
ane  in  seven. 

TICKLEK. 

Hmrni  hum!  hurra! 

KORTH. 

O,  man,  Hogg,  but  you  are  a  barefaced  *'  eemetawtor"  of  me. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ilhat's  the  way  o't.  That's  the  way  that  folks  is  rubbit  o'  their  oreeginality. 
What's  a  Noctes  withouten  the  Shepherd  ?  Tell  me  that. — But  you're  wel- 
come, sir,  to  be  a  copiawtor  at  times,  for  there's  nae  denyin'  that  when  you 
eith«  skatche  or  feenish  aff,  after  your  ain  manner,  there's  few  hauns  like 
CSuistopber  North,  ei&er  ancient  or  modem.  But  exctise  me,  sir,  for  sayin' 
that,  about  the  tenth  tummler  or  sae,  oh,  sir,  you  are  tiresome,  tiresome 

NORTH. 

A  gross  eontradictiony  James,  of  that  compliment  you  paid  me  half  an  hour 
¥^' 

TICKLER. 

Claw  me,  and  FU  claw  you.    Eh,  Jamie — Eh,  Kit  1 

SHEPHERD. 

He  that  disna  like  flatteiy,  is  either  less  or  mair  nor  man.  It's  the  natural 
toyiage  o*  frcenship,  and  as  destinck  frae  flummery  as  a  bee  frae  a  drone, 
a  swan  fiae  a  guse,  a  oit  bonny  yellow  meadow-bom  spanking  froggy  frae  an 
ariy  caxbunkle^backit,  din,  nettle-crawlin'  taed — a  real  lake  frae  meerage. 
What  the  dcevil's  the  use  or  meanin'  o'  a  freen  that  aye  looks  doure  at  you 
whan  you're  speakin*  at  your  verra  best,  and  gies  his  nose  a  snifter,  and  bis 
breast  a  gramph,  whan  you're  dune  singin',  and  a'  hauns  but  his  clappin',  a' 
toD^nes  but  his  roosin'  your  voice  to  the  skies — ^his  hauns  rooted  intil  the  pocket 
o'  his  bredn, — a  hatefu'  attitude, — and  his  tongue  seen  through  his  chafts,  as  if 
he  were  moddn*,  a  insult  for  which  a  chiel  that's  a  Christian,  ought  to  l)e 
hanged—drawn  and  quartered, — disseckit, — and  hung  in  chains.  Coniineiid 
ne  to  fireens  that  flatter  you,  as  it  is  ca'd,  afore  vour  face,  and  defend  ye  abiut 
your  baek,  and  PBvicw  vour  books  in  Maga  wi  a  fine  natural,  nice,  i)hiloso- 
phical  discrimination  o  poetry — ^%  deadly  draucht  to  the  dunces — and  that, 
whan  you  are  dead  at  last,  seleck  frae  the  Scriptures  a  solemn  ven»e  for  your 
yepitaph,  composed  on  some  mild,  moumfu',  and  melancholy  nicbt,  ^vhcu 

YoL.  XXIII.  Q 


memory  grows  wondrous  bricht  aiMStk  iho  moon  and  stars,  an  elegj  or  hjmn 
i0^,jftdar«^u%MKiMk*iriiat'V  fafltter  i^mfk^voAo'  mairf|T«il  t)|jk»»  ^oisr  mras, 
:^<Mtf  jTViiiA,  tK  I  wAclxsithisr  ttjf  y«ult  re%M>iirHMid  wb*  wad  tbink  maettuag 
;to?/.p]iUn'  the  ntse  w  kickin'  ^  ia«i^bf  e'  the  faUov  tliat  wi&d.dattr.ba^  to  xiiUr 
M  single  syllable  agwhtat  you,  wftien  oUt  o'  sicbt  ai'&egi^er  aiuiidr.  enreri  and 
jMttt  the-  e«DM)^.butfor  j^m  widHi»gs,.l»  tbe'^sufld  stiU.  f^uriin' t<MiA'  and 
-iwuii! -on  its  43us^ 'as  if  yMu  had  bevser,  liMtem  bern  ^ 

.  .  Yj«fi^»**nJaipUMs-T^>e(^le  «m  p»>ud  of  being,  piaised  in  JMaia^o]]^)ie)r.)c«ow 

lAhatil  vouM;  scorn  t4j»QStitiitet>niee.' to  Prince,  i^^  , 

,•;/:.    1    'J.  =    r.     •      AHIU>0aap. 

ftawiY  do  they  kcoa  that,  skr-7««<l  thecoomwauflUM  iB,,ihBt  ye  baTia  only  to 
look  intiU  an  author's  fi&ce  to  ken  whether  he  s  been  praised  or  no  in  Black- 
wood. If  neTer^meiKlJon^d  »t  a\  he  pitft  on  Cqneer  kind  o*>  fflioottopoeia*  Mid 
dissatisfied  £»ce  at  naming  o*  Tne  Periodical,  but^s  feared  to  say  onythinf 
^gaimtit^riQloape  Mt.Koslh  ootoe^  io  hear  o^t^ifor  Mpe^s  ncr  y^  ^^viite  dead 

tifnl^  hi«^  afid  he  stiU  keeps  applyiu'  at  head-quaitei?8,  jfahanongh  thafiwg^Mcy  o* 

fieeiu^  fbr  .a«  netiioe  la  the.Nootes ^if  roosed  to  the  skies, lie  haadt.;:i;|p  his 

head  like4aL  ^ultin^ .  h^  o'  i9unartalilor»  ti^*  a'  the  tipie  no  to  be  oi^er  proud, 
and  sayin'  ceevil  things  to  the  siUyr-preiism'  ither  folks*  warks — ^being  far  re- 
«lc(T*d aboen en^ OT  Jei^«^.»o<H-iaidoa an equiUty  wi*a*  witter6y.leeTJn* or 

;df»d,  but  Sr  Wajlt«^-^e'IL^  ca]»>tal  de«xMnsr^ttin'  in>irunt-6flfkip'  a  box 
in.  thfi  ptey^h049e}Tr4fi^ifi1;  ihp^m'  th»t  ithe  pit  will  applnud  him  wl'  a  ruff 
•^-aftener  than  afore,  and  mair  conspicuous  even,  in  his  poF — oi)  Prinecf'a  qtreet, 
enveloped  in  a  new  London  greaA-^Coat.'Uned  wi*  silk, — and  kissin*  his  hand 

.AO;peif^Qiii|ig^,;in«  <^mpt^;5who  occasionaUy^tstuni  tba  mlHta^aftif  ^f.had 

.^never  se^  him  atweea  the  leea  .afpre^^but,  oh  \  ^sir^-r^Ask-me  psA  t«  pent  the 

,  J ,  Wbee^htrrJaw^^wheesht. .  •       . 

Tes — I  will  wheesh — for  it's  "a  face  to. dream  o',**  as  that  ntre  genius  Col- 
;jo4gft/fam  «nft  t^  gee,"--and  I'm  wi%  Mf  Notth,:.|^n.y^u.  wee*  to  come 
r^igi^fi^m^jM'^t,\jf^,QOTff^fx'  Fjcar^  y^,tnidJi<Hip  out  o*>  yom^  seveaaenses. 

It  is  so  long  aince  I  have  damned  an  4«thor,  that  the  gentieman  you  allude 
;>lt^«lfWie^muet,beri|ell«tndL^inyeanL..  -r'    ,  .. :  . 

He*s  no  mair  than  forty — to  ma  iseutaiar  knowledge— «rnd  Uiough  he  never,  to 
Kftej«M^hi4imuj!k)e(tmefla^  y^otiwiashid^^  «t»^el>te-i)o- 

.i41i^  JQ«A,^ai»d  anpe  walkeck  sfui  miles  in  an  howr,.ttte  andheeL^  <NeoiiAMl»s 
.Aeyeral.iQentunes AuM-iiustli^e  ^ trve^hat  bus  been. letlb  etaumiL'  After  bcin* 
barked,  and  although  iW  c^yeiM,  y^kvda  va^  ftufc  ihe<  gnfa  «i'  «m^  fun- 
guses, and  sae  sliddery  lookln'  in  iU  whiteness,  that  ye  see  at  ance  nae  sailor  cud 
9peel%  yet  hiu^  here  and  there  bits  o'  -twi^gs  taat  tfeem  tot  ceniain  ^e in. them, 
but  no  life  aneuch  to  put  forth  leaves,  only  bits  o'  s^rtggy,  fusbiijdhbsi^.bliiid- 
less  buds,  like  shrivelled  haws,  or  mele«,<*^that  is,  deevil-marks,— on  the  anus 
H^d  A)nimerao*  aajNild  witch*  G$iod  mS%  «s,  Jdr  llikrth,lif 'fat  wm^-van^  in 
i^noo-l    .-.•., 

...  .    NOKVB. 

Catch  himL  coming  within  oraapass  of  «iy  orutch,  JaoMk  InstiftQt  with  hhn 
BOW  does  th<a  werk  c^  Miusom 

..;..<     't    *   ;.•  ..  JTIPICLBR*         •     /     v.. 

^  ;  t  scfotsely  tiiiok,  James,  that  you  imi  it .  your  4iinud  apixita  io^nig^  Qook, 
.beibniliantw  n    ..    .      -^  ;    .  -  •       -  •■■/     •  ••    •/.    i  r-. 

SBEPHBBD. 

0  man,  Mr  Tickler,  wha  wud  ihae  -expectit  sic  a  sumphish  speech  frae 
you,  sir  ?  Wha  was  ever  brilliant  at  a  biddifi*  ?  -  f^d  a  <idaatnB$'£i»vUMke— 
Wull*t  ?  Na.  But  ripe  the  ribe^iand  'fdhen  gie  the  central  eoal  a  smash  wi' 
the  poker,  and  lo !  a  TnlcaiM>;^9(^f^  Hke  Wmi  9r.^Mil€«^<T.';??:T^>'>  r>  <*  MdT 

^..   J|Lftwail,ny>4ef>f  Jw»ci»Ib<>i^  thaferjflamrtwiw  dtT  not 

t  meriy  season*  ..^s-n* 


ife  fiun,  I  cftH  dSriAk^-'v?  MyAuxpftiAAi'  t^ar^  ^r  wltkoirt  6Ay  teiv  «ie  sy'i  ttf  iM 
iiMiiifliy  o*  ihem  I  loved  dearly;  iiiullniig(<kfubiiii^itto^  Heav^ih'ift  the  tnmiiii*- 
place  where  all  finends  and  lovers  iHU  feeoally  meet  at  last,  free  frae  all  iea- 
lowki^'i^  ]heart4MfriiiDi^.  And  totiows,  aad '  aatteraoHiae,  ivhy  should  ^our 
duBtmaahe  SMbkic&^Iy/  though;  wa  ti»M  rha^.bori^'8i»iiio  t&at  k^-y^ar 
iaudhedy  and  sang,  and  danced  in  ^cuirtiNienoe,  and  because  of  our  preaence^ 
andkclEn&avtf  til^hadhe^^^Mtittedfo^al^  ^   /   ^ 

•    '  '    'iroavR-'  "  -';    :. 

WhiiftiiiorteMty  amon^  tiio  Bn^iflh  Bish(»0,  ilamei^  iMtyMort  : 

aniMiEBir.*    •  .    >  iM     '  '1.-   . 

AnBngltth  Mshopinauiibate  todee,  biimdas  he  ieo^ifciMMdlyaiid'hii  Cia- 
tiwiial,  -wi'  hie  pootliered  ireegy  his  baU^nsle^vefl,  hkiilk  {letKkdatS)  and 
Ibs  Jbtfcmne  kieome-^  dottestro  ehaplain^  -ivlta's  otolf  a  b«tMr  ^lotft  ^^^ fiuuitey, 
m  hooui' and  bocmi' at  e^eiT;  woid  the  Spiarilual  ]k>lNl  says,  and^^       >     .> 

Jteea  r--I  am  dd%hied,  Tkider,  to  iiee^<)oi^]Moixe  a  Bishop ;  not  aa  abltt, 
better  maa  in  England.  Talent  Iub4  kitegnty  are,  now^a^yB,  sar^  io  laake 
thev  «ay  to  the  Bmoh  ;  and  it  istiiiiB  that  th«  <^urofa  MtablibhinoM  of  Bog- 
tad  w^l  alaAd  1^  a  took.  - 

;'        ■  •FKSitLfiR.  '   J  ■■> 

Hie  Edinbtugh  Retiew  ctetidttainB  'siagttlar  opinions  on  06ppl«tone.  O^e 
auaibet  he  fa^a  tim&^dDol'foi^,  aiiothcra  :finlshed'bcholiil^$  ho#  a^r«ti!»ffiih- 
geiit  aainal,  then  a  first-rate  theologian,  mirti^l^elMii  afifd  politiM  ''eeOllx>- 
mist — he  soon  afterwards  degenerates  intv  a  third-rat^  man,  ana  finally  into  an 
old  woman,  afraid  of  Catholic  emancipation,  illd  pfeaolfiMg '^-pr^W 'ikMions, 
oaelling  of  orthodoxy  and  dotaga-^What  lb  the  blockhoftds  mean,  North  ? 

-  fi]ftffii«te».  "  'i  ■'•■''-/<  -•••'   •   •  '  '  7" 

8utf plas,  vuttifdis  lade^:  ^'  BfA  dtf  you  ien,  In^^j^M  o'i  a'  that.  Fm  jubt 
tepuate  Ibiid  ^  OhHstmas^oiittiihed  pie/i.  ^  8i^»-^  d  Ikmdy  ^1^6^^  bra«dy, 
buxnin'  blue  as  snap-dragon-7-I  cand^robr  a  dizzen. 
...-,  1/;^;    .»a.j>...  j;-->  '.■;  ;  ;*; ,.   -:vf<}A&iai     '- "   -•"'■  ^'^J--  \     : -•'    •    • 

Qiristmas  geese  are  prime  birds,  Jamei^  «ntib'^oiitsai«ttd^i»i|;ef  sUffleloiij  IvAd 
each  mouthful  accompanied  by  its  ^^aaidaftet  of  rich  red  apple-sauce. 
"A  .•'-.•  flBap«sa]>."        '  '  '^i        •  '     ••  'i  -•  'i 

Agoieaye-gfes  me  the  cholic--^  i  eaiiaa'h%  eatia't  A)r  a^- thifrt-^r 
whan  thercranaoafai  nor  ini(|iiit^,  Hs  riehtand  reas<m&bte  to-  puieihafe  plte- 
soBe  at  the  'eaq^se  x>*  pato:  I  like:  i^  «at)  a!  Bori»  o*  land  er  fV^s^-^tef  #ild 
fcah  ■  mandate  the  eggi»    FeiMe^eeps*  eg^  l»  <3apiial  poached.  '>' 

•  .w  J...-  .    .'.•.-  .         -rvfOltaMt.  -••'    .  '   ■       '  ;^^-    •-     •:-.-:>.'■>  ^ 

Aunei^'vhellMr'da'yoa-tika^atteg'or  dKiakklg''beel'f  "i»  huh^  or  tAil9st 
tke pnienfalft ^peiita^t '  •  -  ■'  i-i     -.  --^ '•  "-    i-  ;.«3 

-  Wgr,y«iM0l,£0aaB^  fnevev  ^s^  IraO^ 'wh«a  -Fnl^  h%<iiigly*-'4(lid  'MAA^'s 
sooa  satisfied  if  you  hae  plenty  o'  vittals.  Compare  tl^it  wi'  drinking;  Mbn 
you're  thrusfy — either  clear  well-iMiMy,'''  or  sour-*milk,  or  sma'  yilL  or  porter, 
iBr(B^aarii»^faaiftind'hal^*'aiid'*  tJieit'l  ^wud  «i^Chat'^«iif  Md'  drih&if^^s  ]^ty 
suidi  of  a  muehnfiBs — very  nearly  on  a  pax,  wl'  thlB-'differeade,  that;  h»ng^'%i' 
Boe's  never  sae  intense  as  thrusti;  X^- ntfVer  was  sae  hungry  that  I  wud  hae 
dB«Muna£:p(;bmf:fri|a  ibhe^galiter,  hut^I  ldtt»'«iie«  liiMi'M^*i3itUi^i^«^  the 
mures,  that  I  hae  drank  black   moss-water  wi'  a  green  scum  en*t  iTith^t 


-   iji#r«:taa'|iitiigi^iii'tny'lifii«     .1  ..  r,:  j.-       .n  •  ,v     .•,./',;:,'/ ^ 

ii^-.^'i  db*  ij^ '•'  iii^'-  -•*'      '  '    .  *-"8!0&^iiaa&k  •   ■"•  "i  ^  ■->  ■»•  '  "' •» 

That's  a  oonfoundad^JM^^ir,  bagg^a^^ait  patd^^^^^^-^^  ^'     -  ^•^''  < "^  <' 

J a»  rf^tiymiimii  bilt  theihmaAt^I  tfegki  to  s«t^- ^V «)^i(i««  •  iir^ fffH''46  be 


'-'    BBB^nrngp.  

.  fVlt  •andjooQ  baitb,  nx.  A  howtowdie'0  »  mav^ li^reiock  to  y^Hy  air, -on 
t^  day  ike  M»gazine*»  finiBhed  aff'  aiwd  Mv  Awiarem  luznsflil  canna  lielp 
IftOdMB;'  mk  the  relajrs  o'  bet  be^  atdkos  that  yt  kaep  j^ift*  t9,  vi*  ^nckled 
uigoiMi  or  ^u^kttfi/aiui  apoonfuVo*  JDickaon's  muatEurd,  that  vud  he  an&udbt  U> 
blin'  ft  Lynx. 

tuoCLEa.  

,' L hare  lost  i»]r<appetat»—^  .1  i'  . 

C  BB]VHEia>« 

:-  I  howp  nae  puir  jnan  '11  find  ity  now  that  .wagee  is  low  and  wack  scaroa-^ 
hut  dzmkm',  you  iwa,  Mr  ^orih,  has  this  great  ad^'natage  ovor  oatio',  that-  ya 
may  drhik  a-  nicht  lacg  irkbout  hemg  thvusfy-^tummler  after  tuBualcr->*-jug 
after  ing — ^bowl  after  bowl — ae  lang's  you're  no  siok — aud  your  better  worth 
cttin  ^i  at  tBU  tiian  4tt  aug^  and  at  imal  tbau  at  ten,  and  during  the  «ma^ 
hbcirS)  you^m  just  intolerable  gude-  oompany — seaarcely  boarable.at  a',  ane 
yraxes  sae  truly  wutty  aandout.o'  a>  measure  deeTertin';  .wheveas^.IUl  defy 
ony  man,  the  best  natural  and  acquired  i^utton  that  ever  was  bom  and  bred 
atesihe  .ftet  o:.a:^tfa»s  that  gaed'  aff  at  a  ciiy-feaet  wi'  a  gob  0'  gvocn  U:t  o* 
turtle  half  way  down  his  gullet,  in  an  apofAexyi  to^cany  oa  U)e  ealin*  wi'  ony 
spunk  or  speerit  after  three  or  four  cooisee,  forbye  toasted  cheese,  and  roasted 
itMXBai9f  and. a  deKexf  0-  filberts,  pnuoes,  awmons,  aad  radmB,  ging«r-£ntte, 
gaava  .ie&ly^  and  ithnr  Wast  Indian  •  preeerres.  The  cretur  cowtM  ower .  cama^ 
1066^:.  But  only  iak' test  no.  to  roar  ow«7^  loud  and  i|iAg  in  ^>eakia'  or  aingin^, 
aad  yousnay  ddakawaat  the  GUf^alitet  till  past  midnighti  and;W>Qel  oa  to  the 
morning  o'  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

TffWIiBa. 

Next  to  the  British,- <Hoggy  ricaow  00  4Uch  ^^oo^otion  as  yours — 10  fiae  a 
balance  of  powers.  I  daresay,  you  nerar  had  an  hour's  serious  illness  in 
yota':ilifb.  .'.-.. 

f-.,    :;   ..:    <    ;    .    ,:   -  .    saaPHSao.*  - 

That's  a'  you  ken — and  the  observe  comes  weel  frae  you  that  began  the  aichi 
wi'  giein'  the  club  my  death-like  pipgaoaiii, 

TICKLXa.  ,      . 

Prognosis?  -1  ■ 

auBPHBan-. 
C^i Atoms  like.    Thia.baek-ond  I  had,  a*  three  at  anoe,  the  Tick  PoUaroose, 
4h«rAogeeDa  Peeton^iiiidihe  Jaaadioe. 

•  •:  ■'.  -t     ,  -'aoaT«4.' 

'  Jamea>~MJamea^^James  i     -      .  ,    ,  .  ^ 

^    Hogg-*.Hogg^Ilagg!    .. 

ii  *  -■  '       '••  <■  •  M»aaauaan.  .  •         ... 

I  iMTver  fiftn*  ipa^  ismd  -like  d;he  (Cick  DoUaroeeeu :  Ana'a  ao  acoustoaied  to  a 
paia  ia  the  face.  For  the- toother's  in  the  inflide  o'  the. atouth^Aoin  the 
ftMte ;  and  you've  aae  idea  hoo  8ea«itive'S'  tha  face.  Obe«ika  ajra  a'  fu'  o'  nerves 
;^— fM^d  the  Tick  attacks  t^e  hail  bunoh  o'  them,  screwing  them- 1^  to  sic  a 
pil^h'O^' tension  tliat'>you  oanna  iicdp  Bcvaeohin^o^ty  like  a  thousan^ools,  and 
dap]ua'%be)Mti«teso^'yaiil-  faauas  toi^uridisti^iiokit  .chaft^  and  rowin'  yoursell 
"OW^heftDOfj^Ai^nrgroel^iwi'^ycmr  hai«  oa  end^.  a^d.yoiix  aen.oa,fi|e,^  anda 
gtictemd u^naci^ttolivukioa iBfa'.youK«aoie%' fiaapifPBcia'j'a^d  seavchialaad 
scrutinisin',  and  diggin',  and  houkih'.  and  tearin'  is  the  pangfu^  pain  that  Weps 
eatin'  awa  and  manglin  the  nerves  V  yottr  hunutn  face  divine.  Praps  o'  sweat, 
arilyig^  UM^  fwtfaaiaedE-^iijiDBfl  a*  a^as^ie]  axa  j^mit)^' rdoivqp  tp.  the^  tana 
floor,  so  that  the  folk  that  hears  you  roarin'  thinks  you're  greetin',  an<a.yo«^ 
aye  afterwards  considered  a  baiinj.4ohie^' through  the  hail  Idntra.  In  aiie  0' 
the  9addeiiifit4 1  ^r^ppil  aichaud  o'  l^gnupe  that. I  w^  h^lpiA/QUi.-^lpyiiu^  to 
liiucbrthebyi^  wi\  that  it«ithaiad.iaii^nm^ifi  likeaiixushtsaughrwand^H^ 
^t^ouki  hse-beeathaiaiBo,  h^ditrhaan  a  bat  o!  iroii.  Only  think  o^  the.  T^k 
'^Mhiix>oie  in^aiaa'sfacbcontiiiuiag  toa' atcyroity  1 

■  -  -r.^':,\  ...»  .'  I  .r  ^,/.  .',  ,  .JfoafH.-    M       •   ...  .   : ,..'   .,    ..  K    ,        .         .,..-  , 

Or  even  for  a  few  million  ages —  j  •  -    ^ 

Angeena  Pectoris  is  even  waur,   if  waur  may  be,  than  the  Tick  Dollaroose, 


Ifxidu  AmiroiiOMf.  '  /fk  XXX  V.  1^ 

Some  Aj  it's  an  ossified  condition  o*  tlh6  eoMliftry  ftrteries  o'  the  heart ;  but  that's 

B0]iee»MEr37inie--^opthei«*l  nae  otalficfttitfii  o'  the«o  wtodal  bfanches  o'  my 

^ml   %e<^^?  ms,  liie#t'fide«dl7,WMl^BUii8t Uketiil  destli.    A^atance^  espc- 

di^fif  y^  jbe  tN&iii' ^ip^iitt,  iiemnes  oil  yoa.  like;  the  shadow  o'  a  thaader 

doad  o#fir  «niBii'  mtiir,  ^«iein'  a^  tbe  aingin^  bifdr,  as  if  it  l^reata&ed  eavth^- 

qoake,— and  jou  cuma  doubt  that  your  last  hour  is  come,  and  that  ypUr  sowl 

tt  about  to  be  demanded  of  you  by  its  Jtaket.    Howerer  aften  you  may  hare  it, 

joa  aye  ftel  and  belieye  that  it  is,  this  time^^nkath.  -  it  ia  a  sort  ^  a«i«on,  with' 

cQt  loK  o'  sense— A  dwawm,  in  whieh  there  still  is  consciousness — a  stoppage  o* 

ft'  ffei^^diffialfuo^ti^tos,  eveiii  o^  breatfain'  HaeU  ;  which,  if  I'm  no  aiieta'en,  is  the 

wnSn^  o- a>yiMsope— -a«d  a^^the  whila  semethiag  as  rng-rucgisi'  ad  the  heart 

^df;  BonMiiBg'  eaidd  a^-  pofldwett^  amaisl  like  the  loM^ttn^ec  and  •  thoena 

0*  a  KbA^  Iia«ti-^th^>hBUtt'o^  an  evil  tpiiil )  and  then  yea  expect  that  yoUe 

kttit  ii  ttf'riii  doiHk)  jiidft  l&e  ii  dodt,  wi'«  a'  dutt  dog^  noiie,  «r  mmbla  like 

ftit  o'^dnutKneiied^tnachlAeiy^'tKlid^hi^  tis^  beat^  t»  tick  naa^manr!    The  o^ 

hpftsisdicadftfC    Ay^  Mr'Nerth,  collapse  is  the  word. 

0»Rin?rwi&sr  on  ItfdigeelioA,  Jaiiies-<-4he  bast  meditalwork  I  rhatvetesNl 
ioryearSy'Of  a  ikypofiMT,  yet  Bcien^c'dtaraeter. 

SHJBPaBRDr 

Ko&'ftir  the  Jatt^ee;-  The  ABgeeaa 'Peetoris,  the  Tiek-DoUavoese^-an  ]»«> 
teonSUtet — ^^like  angel  visits,  few  and  to  l>etween"-^bat  the  jaundice  laata 
f«r  week^  Wheir  it  is  gaiherin'  or  bKBwin''in  tike 'tyrtwitp  for  weeka  at  its 
yefltffreat  lwfiflit,«--Hmd  for  wteks  as  the  diseaae  !»•  ebbin'  in.  the  blood-n^  dai^ 
case,  if  Fm  no  sair  mista'en,  o'  the  liyer. 

RO&«a, 

An  ewtf  i^ted^^oftdH^B  of  Mie  'dta[)denmB,'  Jhittea'  ■  ■    *  •  •  ^ 

The  mental  depression  o'  the  sowl  in  the  jaundice  is  maist  truly  dxeadfit*. 
It  would  hae  sunk  Sampson  on  tlM'ftioming  o'  the  day  that  he  bore  aff  on  his 
lNNilheiate«o^^hu».     ••    - 

Tell  us  all  about  it,  James. 

BHEPHERI). 

Ton  b^;qi  to  h^te  and  be  sick  o*  things  that  used  to  be  maist  delightfu* — 
^  ai-^  'rirf,  and  BtiMmi,  and  hUls,  and  the  ee-  and  voice,  and  hanB<«nd 
Iffeast  o*  woman.  Tou  dauner  about  the  doors,  dour  and  dowie^  and  am  seflv 
dttin'  in  nyeucks  and  comers,  whare  there's  little  licht,  no  mindin'  the  cob- 
wftbi^  or  the  spiders  themsdves  drappin'  down  amang  your  unkempt  hair. 
You  hae  nae  appeteet :  and  if  by  ony  ohanoe  you  think  you  could  tak  a  mouthfii' 
o'  a  particular  dish,  you  splutter't  out  again,  as  if  it  were  bitter  athes. 
Yoi^  canna  say  tiiat  you're  unco  lU  either,  but  just  a  wee  sickish — tongue 
•fiffijr^tg^  ^ff&  hfid  b^ai  liddn^  a  nmff  or  a  <ma«vkin^4^Rd  you  dbservie,  foe 
ftlk'fetaiWB^  W%d'  back  When  ytfu  happen  to  speak  to  them<—which .  ia  90 
tffett-4ha£  y^ltf  breath'^  bad,  though  a  weekr  before  it  waa  as  ea&er  as.  c]o(?«df. 
Tea  Bttdi^'ndSiir'ihhn  you  ^eep-'-Mind  dream  wi'  your  een  open — ^ugly,.ooni^ed, 
ifteuf;  stdfiftt,  utdmaiginatite  dreams,  like  those  o'  a  druak  dunoe  imitalin' 
ft  Ifbcte^^Mttfd  lihafs  about  "tfttewurtt  thing  o'  a'  the  comfilaint,  that  you're 
«^ilM&i<a'>c^  y^^«rBe&,'ahd  beg^n  tc^  ftar  tfaatytm'jB  no.  the  mMtyou^  anoe 
^Mtl-yettilell,  Wheto  in  heaHh-  ^ootin' 'groose.onthe  hiUs^ ov listerin'.  ffm- 

iteMt '^'i' ""•'!   '"-  •'■'    ■•'-'  -'     •  ■       '  .-  ...^ 

"^^jdmicH^b  KhMf,' J«iiesf,<of  a  man  of  gunuh-ef .  tiie  autbor  0I  the  <2.ueeii,^ 

"W^ff^eHMli^^o  fti  air,'  AM  I  watfashamedtof  Kikneny  ?  A'  the  pqema  I 
^^mffiim^'''^^i^i^^l6i^^  as  for  my  preafr-Hyven  m^ 

t«nra  )teele»'$tf  Mtiigtt^~8h0tohetd'»  CalendaraadA'ftwiffaa»d'haverak^like  some- 
tluQg  in  the  Metropolitan  ^Ijiaarteriy '  Magwane,  .tha . jsiupitot .  0'  a'  erei^ 
perineals,  and  now  deader  than  a'  tkeiiailB  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  coffin. 

WORTH.-  --1.''    '•  -  ■    ►   T    '  .:• 

The  di^eas^muat  have  been  at  Ha^^Utnaat  then,  my  dear  James. 


lU  JV0oU9Amiaytsimmi-Wf>JXXJ^V.  [^. 

out  firae  ihe  eoortaiBB  for  a  fortnighikt-^liD*  glummier  and  gliimmi«r  in  aens^ 
and  8owl,  hearty  mind,  body,  and  estate— -eatm>.li(ftla>'Oif>xiaiotfti]ig^ai^^ 
ye  believe  it  1 — sick,  and  like  to  scmmora^^^e  vexra  name  o*  whudky. 

Thank  €M,  I  knew  wtking/of  alktius,  Janet.  loauld  ooihaTA.  bofHe  the 
tboniciht^  much'  let»  ihe  nghH,  of  sqcIl  totial  piostiatiDn^  or  n^or  pejvdaiqii,  of 
yeur  anderatending;       *       .     .       .     ( 

'   .    '  .-  aHapHiiti».j 

Wearied  and  worn  out  wi'  lyin'  in  the  bed,  I  got  up  wi^eeme  flrim?  sNaiat- 
anoe  frae  wee  Jamie,  Qod  bless  him}  and  telt  them  to  open  Uie  shutters. 
What  a  sicht !  A'  faces  as  yellow's  yeUow  Ijiie^  likaihe  fiaiAinatit  o^kii  auld 
drum-head  I  Ghastly  were  they,  aae  and^ai'y  whan  th^  leuch ;  yet  seemed  in- 
aoniihiv a'  Hadebnjh^im  kwai'Laftaan,  a  ecirp  that  haa  dlnd  o' -somiB iinnatqral 
disease,  and  been  keepit  ower  lang  Bbuiie  gnm'  in  cilQM-weliilieryiba^^luryanlar 
having  gotten  drunk,  and  botched  the  .nc&n.  I  ca'd  for  the  glass— and  my 
amtetf^Ku.thewatate^rthBhailaBti  . Whitest  q' een  I  Tliee^  ven^  tUa  bokiur 
o'  dandelions,  or  yellow  yoldrins.  I  was  feared  to  wdah  xq^.  iace/kattha'  iwater 
grew  ochre.  That  the  Jamidice  was  in '  tkni  house  was  plain  ;  but  whether  it 
was  neosdy  that  had  it^  or*  a^  tiie  relit  likeMse  was  mait  ten  i  eud  tell. 
Uiast tlue  y^low  I  saw wasna  izi  them^  but  in  me,  icashard  Ha  believe, -.when 
I'lttckit  on  them ;  yet  I  ihoelit  on  green  specks,  aad  .the  stained  'wusiowe  in 
WindsraMrd  Statkai^  andfivasoned  vi'  ie^omII  tbit  the  diaoaleiatiaa  oiast 

Sin m^  lens,  or  pnpdl,  or ^optic  nerve,  et iq>ple,  or  ba*  o'  ^ ee $  And  t^ait  I, 
Bt^  &08&  ^^  jBitttidc  Shepherd,  WM  The  Janndioe. 

TioftLMa. 
Your  pdrtvaity  ooloured.fnim  naMre^  James,  would  have  been  ineslimable 
in  after  ages,  and  given  rise  to  much  argument  among-itiite  kaintdi  about  your 
origin — ^the  country  of  your  birth.  ^  Yau  must  have  looked  oousin-german  to 
the  Green  Man  and  Still*  ,     ,   j  ,;  :r    j<.v/ 

SHBPBBBD. 

I  stoittered^to  the  door,  and,  just  as  I  feared,  the  Yam>w  was^^s.^eUe^  a^  a 
rotten  egg — a'  the  holms  i)xe  colour  o'  a  Cockney's  play^oing  gloves — ^th^ 
skies  lik6  the  dirty  oohre  wa^s  o'  t  chanffe-liouse<— the  cluds  life  bucktkin  bre^lcs 
y-«nd  the  sun,  the  micbty  sun  liimseljf,  wha  lends  th^  rainbow  its  h^xe^^  aiid 
is  never  the  poorer,  looked  at  me  with  a  disoonsolate  aspeck^  fts  inU<^]^  M  ^ 
Bdy,  ^  James,  James,  js  it  thou  or  I  thtt  haa  th^  Jaundice  T        .        j  , 

TiCiLBH.  .       '    .       f 

B^ttef  than  the  best  bits  of  Abemethy  in  the  Lancet^  North. 

SHBPHEBI). 

Just  as  I  was  gaun  to  answer  the  Sun,  the  Tick  PoIIaioose  attaokofit  Will 
o*  my  cbeeks — a  my  face,  lips,  chin,  nose,  brow,  lugs,  and  prown,  and  back  o* 
my  head, — the  Angeena  Pectoris  brought  on  the  Heart-CoUapse,-^aift4  th«i:^  the 
tkt^y  the  Tick,  the  Angeena,  and  the  Janlidice,  a*  fell  On  me  6iincQ,Jjk^  ihx^ 
English,  Sootch,  and  Eerish,  regiments  stormin'  a  for^^  and  'slaug'hteriii^  their 
way  wi'  the  beggonet  on  to  ttie  citadel.  •    '' 

KOBftt: 

That  you  aare  alive  at  this  blessed  hour,  my  dearest  James,  ahxtjbMf^^ttsiilMU 
belief,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  you  aftef  itot  flesh  and  blood,— a  niere  Apnear- 
atiee:  •  '»    '  ••"'  '       /.".:.,.•.••*•'     •     •.-.■►.':    •;  r  t..  vJ- n  i-vJ-..  "^SffT^ 

Ka,  &ith,  am  a  reality  ;  an  M>pfl0inia0e'  d»  a  puir  haun  at  a  jug.  Yet,  sir, 
the  recoveiy  was  weel  wosth  a'  I  paid  for  it  in  safferins.  -  The  iirst /tislte  I  t^t 
out  to  ^e  knowe  yonuei*,  aboonitii0.gAtdett^  sndga»d,  aadtgloweiped,  and  liett^ 
ter  gaaed  aiHi  glowered,  on  the  liea/rens, the  /aartl^  and  thttaixjithe  'ttalbe^M1l^ 
bWnt.tiiegitlier  to  n^  up.thatanyat^rEeuB  tfabig^--«J)i»jpo^4te3M4ithQdi|t 
that  my  youth,  like  that  o  the  sun-stanng  eagle,  had  been  xenewed,  aai^tbit 
I  waf  anoe  mair  in  the  veva-middle  o*  the  untamed  licht  and  music  o*  this 
tife,  whan  a*  is  liancy  and  imagination^  «Qd  fidendship  and  love^  ami  houp, 
chf  houp^  siiy  koup,  worth  ft'  the  oth^  bUsses  ever  aept  inf^  Hm^vs^  Uk4  a 
shower  o  sunbeams,  for  it  eanna  be  darkenit,  &r  less  put  out  by  ith^  Inldvil 


raidiugiit  o*  meeseiy,  but  keeps  shkiiii'  o«-^ke  a  star,  or  rather  like  the  moon 
bnaM-^in^^aoBOopi  su)  ilLmt  ^  is  never  hid  in  vacawt  iaitetlunar  caTe.*\ 

VICKIiBR. 

Mixed  metaphors  these,  James. 


Nana  the  waur  o'  that,  Timothy — i  felt  about  ao^Aad-twunty— 4UMi 
oil,  what  an  ang>9lical  being  was  %  laaiie  then  oomin'  wwlin'  through  the 
iardi  iU.  evecyaie*  wtm  Mc,  after  hMinia*  id*  her  white  feet^  hann^leCten 
dooB  &'  her  dood-like  cUes  wi'  a  blush,  as  she  keepit  lookin'  Mua*  and  roun*: 
fora  whxieocky  to  see  gin  ony  ee  had  been-  an  her,  as  her  limbs  aame  silTeryin* 

JiOBTB* 

3Sieladie%  James^  in  a  bumper. 


fhs  leAdieBw<-^A  teaok  o*  flowers  kae|Ht  kngtheoia^  aleng  the  gteeniwaid  a* 
^  vmlDed  mw»Va*  kflt^  ^uite  OBi  e'  eigfat. 

And  thia  7011  oall  recoTcaing  from  Ae  He  IMouMua,  the  Angia*  Peetori% 
lad  the  JMfldioB^  Jamct ) 

Iflw.xoKs  wib  iStten  abeu*  Mount  Sanger,  and  naa  hanay^aiMkle;  aad,  a* 
tiKlnne  I  apeak  0%  the  fidd-feas  and  besne  werena  m  bioom ;  jetm*  the  hd* 
bro^lfce  air  waa^  filled  wf  sweetnew,  mair  like  than  onything  else  to  the  smell 
o'ti^Bi^ amd  aie*  sKSoat  woidd  haettaold  4  Um'man  thathe  was  hreathHi'  in 
puafisei  JShm  efaapea  o*  ifae  iewiBeee  thaitgrMr«i&4h«t  p^rtxx*  the  YaiMW$< 
liecaae  mair  graeefii*,  and  the  tsaea  theaneUB  aee^Mid  aa  if  ieetittf  cmturaahM: 
tile  ixeeae  came  near  them,  and  shook  theirtresses  in  the  moonshine,  like  lasses 
fatfcm!  eaifc'ihatr  hair  to  dzy,^  after  <they>hs»  ben  ibatiiin'  in  soma  ibidy  iinn, 
tad  koflllBL^  dbon*  tiiair  aweetfaBartsj 

James,  yofi  csnnot  get  rid  of  your  besetting  imagery. 

SHEPHERD. 

Smly  &Wly  iii  t  ik'  back  into  mysell— into  a  mkn  o*  fifty  and  some  few. 
f  ears  tnur.  into  something  duller^  deader,  mair  obscure— yet  no  unhappy  either^ 
or  induied  to  utter  ony  complaints,  but  stitl  owerburdenedby  a  dimness,  maist 
a  daikneas  p^  soul— and  weef  weel  aware,  that  tbou^  you  were  to  crown  my 
brow  wi*  th^  garlands  o'  glory,  and  to  set  a  diadem  on  the  crown  0'  my  bead,, 
and  for  Prime  Minister  to  giye  me  Power,  and 'Health  for  my  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Pleasure  for  Home  Secretary,  never,  ncTer^  never  could  James 
Hogg  be  what  he  ance  was ;  nor,  as  lang  as  be  leeves,  enjoy  as  much  happiness, 

r;  it  a*  thither,  and  multipi^  it  by  decimals,  as  used  lang,  lang  ago  aften  to 
crooded  Into  ae  single  hour,  till  I  thocht  my  verra  heart  would  hae  burst  wi' 
blisi^  Imd  tftat  the  stars  o*  heaven,  pure  as  they  are,  burned  dim  with  envy  of 
US  tijfk  t^eath  the  milk-white  thorn,  the  ^sting  thorn  for  the  Flowers  0  th^ 
Fcotttt,  for  countless  generations. 

£nter  Ms  Ambrobs,  with  C^j^^-K^^  NQ,h 

NO»?»r 

W]ko.rui^7 

T  have  taken  note  of  the  time  of  the  last  four  jugs,  sir,  and  have  found  that 
ndi  jug  gains  ten  minutes  on  its  predeo^pi^— so  ventured—— 


Ohy  MrjAmfaroaa,'  but  yowwud  he  a'  gnm^ioheckmev  o*  the  motionB  o- the 
haafrfita^hofittesviiDl  an  AatEODbmiad  Qb^arftatary  I-^The  iugV  this  moment 


liWi^Af  Hhe  8*Bai^  and  a'  ifae  ^hariiy^-r^ll  -i^  AwaoRMe^  fill* 
^  i!rfaataMk>p's)a  gtafr'  poiaier,  and  yna'ie  a  prime  edqpcrimentcr  in  hydx»>- 
slaticl..     j'  ,/...•  .. 

•-  0:   '  II  «•■•...    J       .    •  .  .  .     .  •  [j6M^-MR-A«A&<fB«,  MtMeffttTU^. 

'  IM  taM!ir>ifc^MeMlflc<d^  OCBespie  ef  OrMhbite  Oi^M^,l  think,  *  Jitt^st 


12^  Socles  Amf^rosiande.    No.  XXX  V^.  [Son, 

SHVPHSBB. 

Only  middlin\  He  had  a  cross  o'  the  dunghill  in  him — ^vrhich  is  the  case 
wi'  a'  the  cruel. 

NORTH. 

He  should  not  have  got  faint  in  the  Gourt-House.  On  the  scaffold  his  be- 
haviour was  firm  enough — and 

SHEPHERD. 

He  was  an  infamous  ruffian — and  mony  a  prime  worm  he  broke— mony  a 
sweet-workin*  stell, — and  much  he  bragged  of  nis  duty  and  his  daring — but  a* 
the  while  the  fearless  reprobate  was  livin*  on  forgery  ;  and  feenally,  naething 
wud  satisfy  him  but  to  bum  the  house  o*  sin  by  the  hauns  o*  his  abandoned 
limmers.    Vet  he  declared  before  Qod,  that  he  died — ^innocent. 

NORTH. 

It  is  said  that  high  interest  was  used  to  procure  a  commutation  of  his  punish- 
ment. I  hope  not.  No  man  who  knew  right  from  wrong  would  have  dared 
to  put  his  hand  to  a  petition  for  mercy  to  such  a  profligate  and  hardened  vil- 
lain. Pardon  would,  in  his  case,  have  been  defiance  of  justice — the  triumph 
of  vice,  crime,  and  iniquity,  over  the  laws.  But  there  are  people  who  will 
petition  for  the  forfeited  life  of  a  felon,  a  forger,  and  an  incendiary,  who  will 
be  shy  of  subscribing  a  pound  for  the  relief  of  the  blind  aged  widow,  who, 
industrious  as  long  as  she  saw  Heaven's  light,  is  now  a  palsied  but  uncom- 
plaining pauper. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing  seems  much  clearer  to  me,  sir,  than  the  natural  direction  of  charity. 
Would  we  all  but  relieve,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  means,  those  objects 
immediately  within  the  range  of  our  personal  knowledge,  how  much  of  the 
worst  evil  of  poverty  might  be  alleviated !  Very  poor  people,  who  are  known  to  us 
to  have  been  honest,  decent,  and  industrious,  when  industry  was  in  their  power, 
have  a  claim  on  us,  founded  on  that  our  knowledge,  and  on  vicinity  and  neigh- 
bourhood, which  have  in  themselves  something  sacred  and  endearing  to  every 
good  heart.  One  cannot,  surely,  always  pass  by,  in  his  walks  for  health,  re^ 
storation,  or  delight,  the  lone  way-side  beggar,  without  occasionally  giving 
him  an  alms.  Old,  care-worn,  pale,  drooping,  and  emaciated  creatures,  who 
pass  us  by  without  looking  beseechingly  at  us,  or  even  lifting  their  eyes  from 
the  ground — cannot  often  be  met  with,  without  exciting  an  interest  in  us  for 
their  silent  and  unobtrusive  sufferings  or  privations.  A  hovel,  here  and  there, 
round  and  about  our  own  comfortable  dwelling,  attracts  our  eyes  by  some  pe- 
culiar appearance  of  penury — and  we  look  in,  now  and  then,  upon  its  inmates, 
cheering  their  cold  gloom  with  some  small  benefaction.  These  are  duties  all 
men  owe  to  distress ;  they  are  easily  discharged,  and  even  such  tender  mercies 
as  these  are  twice  blessed. 

SHBPHERn. 

Oh,  sir,  you  speak  weel.  I  like  you  when  you're  wutty — ^I  admire  you  when 
you're  wise — I  love  and  venerate  you  when  you're  good — and  what  greater 
goodness  can  there  be  in  a  world  like  this  than  charity  ? 

TICKLER. 

But  then,  my  worthy  friend,  for  one  man  to  interfere  with  another's  chari- 
ties is  always  aelicate— nay,  dangerous  ;  for  how  can  the  benevolent  stranger, 
who  comes  to  me  to  solicit  my  aid  to  some  poor  family,  whose  necessities  he 
wishes  to  relieve,  know  either  my  means,  or  the  claims  that  already  He 
upon  me,  and  which  I  am  doing  my  best  to  discharge  ?  He  asks  me  ibr  a 
guinea — a  small  sum,  as  he  thinks — the  hour  after  I  ^ve  given  two  to  a  bed- 
ridden father  of  a  large  family,  to  save  bis  bed  and  bed-clothes  from  being  sold 
at  the  Gross. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  you  maunna  be  angir  at  him — unless  he's  impident— and  duns  you  for 
your  donation.    That's  hud  to  thole. 

TICKLER. 

Yet,  am  I  to  apologise  to  him — ^uninformed,  or  misinformed,  as  he  is  about 
me  and  mine— for  not  drawing  my  purte^trings  at  his  solicitations  7  Am  I 
to  explain  how  it  happens  that  I  cannot  comply — ^to  tell  him  that,  fn  ikct,  I 
am  at  that  moment  poor  7    He  is  not  entitled  to  hold  such  a  colloquy  with 


if  I  simply  nj^  ''Sir,  I  iwi^iXifeBe  your  petition,"  he  probaMy 

^  does  not  Ikbetam  firdm  hints  on  my  selfish  character. 

19bef»*^;^>he  ^i^i^parL  J  «f&  wiuin£  to.heUeT^  i^  nnpf)  q*  gopdaesa.^boat 
the  gjniiaf  iTttaiber  eren  o'  the  gadders  about  \fV  8\i0scn|>tioa  pf^pers. 

Bolt |^caiJ(aip#8»  18  .m>t  fipt^uglu  Hieir  motty^  jgre.of.  too.  jnixed  a  l^ai. 
MafaiWWW>>  «K^i#.  desire  to  escape  ennui,  eurioj^ity  eyen,  and  a  habit  of 
bu^SM^r^noi  jfjt&ik  h  apt  to  grpw  on  nersons  who  haye  no  vei^  strong  ties 
of.|lbc^oi^  ^dingihem  to  home,  oo  sadly  impair  the  beauty  of  benefi- 


BH£PS£&n. 

XhyjjjpJiMjn   ytittAgWifct  pppulous  city  like  SmhxoV  iw^  09od  must 

» into  assQciatioQ»-^findiA\ 
,  yisitin*  th^m  in  thtur 


fettle 09)16  49  di^uatahld  j^eo^ie  fonnin*  themaply^  int( 
o^JKL^p^iEiB^poor,  ^tin^  siUer  suhacrxbed  lor  then, 

3h)m^  ^tspeqUb^  in  the  winter  time,  sir,  giein'  them  a  cat^  0'  coals,  or  a 
^^_H|Ti|[fffl^  or  9ifB»  worsted  stockens,  and  so  oa — ^for  a  ima'  thing,  is  aften 
MffujO^In  ^  Ihem  jnsi  hangia^  on  the  edge  0^  want ;  and  a  meal  o*  meat 
d^tee.ft^AWPigi^  family,  w)[m^  nadna  especkit  to  break  their  fast  that  day« 
^QlH  uO^  tliesr  stamaclu^  puii  so  wis,  but  warms  their  vorra  hearts,  banishin 
defnr,  aa  by  a  Qod-gift,  and  awaukenin^  Hope,  that  had  expired  ala^g  wi'  U^ 
kiipark  on  the  ashy  hearth. 

— ,^   ^.-j.-   - Ticiujia. 

m«l9l^  ^^<W  bv4  3<M0«&.  .  James,  .your  healtlk-r-God  bless  you-^-cor*^. 

§>  jPpn^. Jady — or  la  middle-aged  one  either— nover  looks  better — so, 

'  ^  H^ PQideiiOft  andn^Qiekliess  she  seeks  to  cheer  with  oharity  the. 

» ffP^-r  f^^o^  sQy«Vc»l  4UQb^Hiad  .th^ug^  they-miiflr  too  often  be  • 

lyr^i  I  liwOffilN^H'^^^-^j^  ^  '^  ^^^  fault--«nd  Um  discb^Kge.af  a  Ohrisr  i 

tmf^/S^  SWTirt/f>i^;<f^-^^yw^  ^Kxomjanied  by  a  gw>rt^  onerbalao^ft  »C  g»od> 

•  «^>^^^  L^  J^V^--^^^  *  IBAMi  plflasfuit  jEboe  ih^  4tf>0--^yoa  r»  a 

>iMq89iM<9^^  ^$(  ^  8^  o*  ^^^  ^"■'^  Mk  ^^^  ^"^  ^'  iwiybodf 

thi^JP^  Am  ^^ Vmp.1% 9*  #  sii^lfi^^Mcir  ip^  your  imfmr^l»\  m  .iim*,^iuk » 
ji^^Mi;^  JIP  tO^Miipjj^loff  Aimk  «uniaMT-*Tbat  cvetur 


ijlinnM^^^Ifl^jO/dlyini^t^  i, 


•lit  .">l^l!WiiJ  -"^'uiy      .iioij   ii'»n:i.l   -I      '••.     .        I'. /I    .'  ..j...i»    \'.i-.     • 

•••ijrrom  xulni'Ad^AS^.  a^to  tnJtl  ,\  '•-J?WW#»c  t  ,:..,•»<*...  J  »♦  .1   •  •   ..      i.   .  t 

Fmt,  adr,  and  fifty ! ■  , - ,  .^  .      ... 

Why,  Jaaies,  that  is  only  about  tmQ  i)^f|ers  to  eyeiy  three  mouths.    I  am 
MmffmilMh^m^^^  im  wa  i!^t4ihp«#uteli«»r  ifrtnoll  ftoestiUg 

A  WoiflHM^nA^  »8^ilflrt^tlli%;HUl  ^ypttoti/biM^  HAi.bvodd^ap^diOMi^f 
€Mnu4t}i«Vn<W9H^S/M^K^«)i^^  %(kitttet<1iie«»4<bAliii>; 

|5tMry^>Kff>«gyto»ni  >^^  iI,/lhiBk  •£iM^j»iia«Mij^<m;fVi. 

beef  owcar  by  yonner  on  the  sideboard,  lowerin'  amang  a  fillet  o'  ^wal)  mij^^* 
and  a  pasty,  a  howtowddie,  and  ^MPA^VMlwish  burds,  maist  likely  snipes 

thiea-decker  lying  at  anchor  in  the  iniddl9*io!<  aaiiftea^  fiaipMte.  u  Ye«'a,)wfaMtr 
I  ea',  six*,  a  Core  0*  Reeerre.  h  ->  ^  /  .  r » 

;0oda  #1  ^  9M  MiimAai-wf  - .  ,i.'»«W»«.j.'  -  '.  •  <     .  vm.   ^   ui  -i  I  i\u    );  ^ 
I  A»t3(iii«4iy»i^tM3^1«/£li«^  ike  €ourt.<itf .ithe^ilf<' 

fiisfas  dinna  interrupt  taukin\— There's  a  beauty,  Mr.  North,— obleodge 
Vol.  XXIII.  R 
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me  by  allooin'  me  to  let  it  down  your  thioat.  Haud  back  your  head  awee — 
open  Sesamo^there  it  goes,  -without  ever  a  chack, — didna  ye  heai^t  ^y  plowp 
in  the  atamach  ? 

TIOKLEB. 

Pleasing  pictuxe  of  piety ! — ^The  young  cormonuit  feeding  his  old  ftiher. 

BHEPHBBI). 

I  was  at  the  Show.  But  sic  anither  prize-bill  as  yon  I  never  saw— hi  wee 
wizzened,  waif-and-stray-looking  cretur — sic  a  tawty  hide— a  mere  ridde  o* 
banes— sae  weak  that  he  could  hardly  staun', — and  evidently  a  martyr  to  the 
rheumatism,  the  asthma^  and  the  consumption. 

KOBTH. 

But  the  breed,  James— the  breed ! 

BHBPHBBn. 

Nae  doubt  the  breed  was  gude,  for  it  was  Mr  Rennie*s ;  but  sic  a.  specimen ! 
I  defy  ony  judge,  since  the  days  o'  Gamaliel,  to  decide  on  Ihe  merits  o*  a  beast 
in  sic  a  condition  as  yon.  Suppose,  sir,  by  way  of  argumentative  illustration, 
that  a  prize  was  to  be  given  to  the  finest  young  man  of  eighteen  that  could  be 
ntoduced,  and  that  from  among  ever  so  many  noble  fellows,  aU  instinct  with 
health  and  vigour,  the  judge  were  to  single  out  ae  urchin,  a  lean,  lank,  yellow, 
and  loose-skinned  skeleton,  and  put  a  belt  round  his  waist  as  being  the  juekea 
man  of  all  England  ! 

HOBTH. 

So  might  be  his  frame-work. 

SHBPHEBl). 

What  7  Do  ye  mean  his  skeleton  ?  But  the  prize  was  no  for  skeletons— 4f 
it  was,  a'  the  competitors  should  hae  been  prepared.  Or  take,  sir,  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  aff  a  rock  in  the  middle  o'  the  sea,  where  he  has  been  leevin*, 
puir  fallow,  on  some  mouthfu's  o'  tangle,  scarted  aff  the  sluddexy  stanes,  for 
maist  pairt  o'  a  fortnicht,  and  wringin'  the  rain  out  o'  his  troosers,  to  keep 
doon  his  ragin'  thirst — and  compare  him  wi'  me— just  me  mysell  sittin*  here 
wi^  a  brodd  o*  eisters  on  ilka  haun — after  a  denner  the  day  wi'  some  freends 
in  the  Auld  Town — and  a  December's  eating,  the  month  that's  allooed  to  be 
tile  vena  best  in  the  hail  towmount,  and  wha  wad  daur  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  comparative  pints  o'  sic  a  Sailor  and  sic  a  Shepherd  ?  As  for  the  bit  bil^ 
he  was  leevin'  then — ^though  nae  doubt  he's  dead  noo— for  it  was  a  raw  day, 
and  he  keepit  shiverin'  in  his  pen  like  an  aspen. 

ROBTH. 

I  confess,  James,  there  is  something  in  what  you  say — ^yet  a  bull  bred  by 
Mr  Bennie  of  Linton,  and  approved  by  Captain  Barclay  of  Uiy,  must  have 
been,  in  spite  of  his  delicate  state  of  health,  a  rare  animal. 

SHBPHBBD. 

There's  no  twa  mair  honourable  and  cleverer  chiels  in  a'  Scotland-— but  it's 
just  perfectly  impossible  to  decide  atweoi  ane  or  twa  brute  creturs— or  human 
anes  either — ^when  the  tane's  a'  that  it  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  in  health  and 
speerits,  and  the  tither  hingin'  head  and  tau,  little  better  than  an  atomy — ^it'i 
just  pecfeotly  impossible. 

irOBTH. 

The  Highland  Society,  James,  the  promoters  of  these  great  Cattle  Shows,  is 
the  most  useful  one  in  all  Scotland ;  and  you  wiQ  be  glad,  I  am  surc^  to  iUar, 
that,  under  their  auspices,  Mr  Blackwood  is  about  to  publish,  quarterly,  an 
Agricultural  Magazine, 'for  which  he  has  already  found  an  Editor  of  ran  ac- 
complishments. 

SHBPHBBn. 

Oh,  man,  but  Fm  real  glad  o'  that !  sic  a  bulk's  a  great  desiderawtum— 
I'll  write  for't  mysell,  and  sae  will  a  thousan'  ithers  *^— bat  still  I  doubt  the 
possibility  o*  judgin'  fairly  o'  a  bill  like  von,  though,  nae  doubt,  he  wad  hM 
been  a  beauty  if  in  fine  rudd^  health,  like  a  bailie  or  a  bishop.  It  was  iuit 
the  vice  vena  wi'  yon  prize  pig.  She  was  just  a  £st  grant,  and  had  lost  a  ap^ 
pearance  o'  a  human  cretur.    Extremes  should  be  avoided,  for,  as  Hoiaee  fij% 

Bunt  certi  deniqne  fines, 
Qnos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 
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f^  MBaU%  JttDiet.  In  like  xaaiuier,  with  raepect  to  honwL  A  ooit, 
whose  sire  wis  a  Begulus,  and  dam  a  Mandane,  must  almost  neoossarily  be  a 
Cue  oolt— bat  shut  him  up  in  an  emptj  stable  till  he  is  starved,  and  just  able 
to  hobfaley  and  is  there  a  maaxn  all  England  who  will  take  i^wn  him  to  saj 
thst  he  cui  stiU  £uiiy  compare  all  his  points  with  those  of  another  colt  at  the 
asBiflnftef  staituig  for  the  8t  Leger,  and  backed  at  eren  against  the  field  9 

BHSPHBKD. 

Let  Ae  judge  kea  that  the  colt  belangs  to  Mr  Petre  or  Lord  Darlington, 
lod  name  sire  and  dam,  and  let  him  also  ken  the  inferior  lineage  of  the  ither 
eompetttor,  and  in  spite  o^  himsell  he  will  prefer  the  starvelin,  and  the  mair 
because  he  is  a  starrelin ;  for,  if  filled  up  and  flattened  to  the  proper  pitoh, 
vadna  he  indeed  be  a  jMctur  1    But  it's  Jaose  reasonin* ! 

KOBTH. 

James^  jaa  astonish  me  by  your  knowledge  of  the  turl    You  are  a  perfect 

BHBPHaKD. 

Ko  m&  I  nerer  saw  a  horse-race  for  higher  stakes  than  fire  pounds  and  a 
ttddk  But  nae  races  for  siller  or  leather  like  a — ^broose.  I  hiad  ance  a  din 
fsnj,  about  fotuteen  hands  but  an  inch,  that  I  coft  frae  a  set  o*  tincklen, 
tbt  beat  a'  for  gidlopin'  sin  the  days  o'  Ghilders  or  Ecllppe.  I  wadna  hae 
iand  to  hae  ran  him  against  Fleuinde-lia,  or  Acteon,  or  Memnon,  or  Mame- 
iab^  or  Camel,  or  Mullattoe,  for  a  thousan'  guineas. 

HOBTB. 

Ihi^  for  incbes,  James. 

BHBPBBBI). 

Deevil  mind  the  wecht.  Pats-and-Pans  never  ran  so  weeFs  whan  he  was 
Mba  dooble — me  and  a  weel-grown  lass  ahint  met  for  I  never  could  thole 
tiim  anes  a*  my  days.  His  fiavrite  distance,  carryin  dooble,  was  twal  miles ; 
aad  he  used  generally  to  do't,  up  hill  and  doon  brae,  within  the  half  hour, 
ladsed,  he  never  came  to  his  speed  till  about  the  middle  o'  the  fourth  mile, 
tad  siocan  a  cretur  for  wund !  I  never  saw  him  blawn  but  ance,  and  that  was 
ifter  bringin'  the  howdie  ahint  me,  a'  the  way  frae  Selkirk  up  to  Douglas 
Bum— no  abort  o*  eighteen  miles,  and  bein*  just  ta*en  aff  the  gerse. 

irOBTH. 

8tin,  at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster,  James— 

SHBPHEBD. 

Be  wad  hae  left  them  a'  as  if  they  had  been  stannin* — provided  they  had 
alooed  me  to  ctiTry  as  muckk  wecht's  I  chose ;  for  Pats-and-Pans  never  ran 
iteddy  under  twal  stane  at  the  least,  and  wi*  a  feather  he  wad  hae  swerved 
over  the  ropes,  and  played  the  mischief  wi'  the  carriages. — ^Where's  Mr 
Tidderl 

BOBTH. 

I  saw  him  slip  away  a  little  ago— just  as  he  had  cleared  his  boards 

SHBPHBBI). 

I  never  missed  him  till  the  noo.  Is  he  aff  to  Ducrow*s,  think  ye — Yet  it*s 
over  hte^  for  isna  that  ton  that  thae  bits  o'  Fairies  are  chappin*  1 

BOBTH. 

Have  yon  semi  Ducrow  ?    He  is  indeed  a  prodigy. 

BHBPHEBD. 

'  Afttr  a',  iff,  it  canna  be  denied  that  the  human  race  are  maist  extraordinanr 
cretois.  What  canna  they,  by  constant  practice,  be  brought  to  perform  1  It  a 
a  pcrplezin^  place,  yon  (^us ;  as  man  draps  down  in  ^e  dus^  and  awa  out 
0^  tte  door  on  Us  doc^  -,  anither  after  him,  wi'  a'  odierity,  on  his  elbows ;  a 
<&d  after  him  again^  soomin'  on  dry  laun  at  the  rato  o'  four  miles  an  hours 
^fovaih,  peipen£cular  on  the  pawms  o*  his  hauns,  and  a  fifth  on  the  croon 
<^i^bMf  withottt  ever  toudiin'  the  grun'  wi*  his  loofii  ava.  A*  the  while, 
^  lug4ilgged  fole,  wi'  a  moist  divertin'  face,  balanoin*  himsell  cxo6»4egged 
4%  CMdf  SI'-ae  Ibot,  ft  spinnin'  roim'  like  a  whid^ig.  Ordinary  sittin  or 
walkin'  seems  perfectly  stupid  after  that — ^feet  supi^uous,  and  legB  an  in< 
''WBbranoe.  ^ ..... . 

KOBTH. 

Bat  Dnoow,  James,  Ducrowl 
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SBBFinatD. 
!I%en  in  oomes  a  tall,  pleasant-looking'  fellow  o'  a  Gennany  ane  fierr  Ben- 
januD,  wha  thinks  nae  mair  o*  balancin'  a  beam  o'  wood,  that  micht  be  a  roof- 
tree  to  a  house,  on  his  wee  finger,  than  if  it  were  a  wundle-atrae ;  th^  gaxs 
a  sodger's  musket,  wi'  the  point  o'  the  beggonet  on  his  chin,  spin  roun'  till  it 
becomes  nearly  inTisible;  no  content  wi'  that,  up  wi'  a  ladder  aneaih  his  lip, 
wi'  a  laddie  on't,  as  easily  as  if  it  we»  a  leddy  s  fan,  and,  finally,  concludes 
wi'  twa  mail  cotch  wheels  on  the  month  o'  him 

HOaTH. 

But  Dudow,  James,  Ducrow  ? 

SHBPHSaD. 

Ton's  a  beautifu'  sicht,  sir,  at  aace  music,  dancin',  statuary,  paintings  and 
poetnr !  The  creturs  aneath  him  soon  cease  to  seem  horses,  as  they  aocekrate 
round  the  circus,  wi'  a  motion  a'  their  ain,  unlike  to  that  o'  ony  ither  four- 
footed  quadrupeds  on  the  fince  o'  this  earth,  mair  gracefu'  in  their  easy  swift- 
ness than  the  fiight  of  Arabian  coursers  ower  the  desert,  and  to  the  eye  o'  ima- 
gination, some  rare  and  new-created  animals,  fit  for  the  wild  and  wondrous 
pastimes  o'  that  greatest  o'  a'  magidans^Man. 

VOJVTH. 

But  Ducrow,  James,  Ducrow  ? 

SHEPHSBI). 

As  if  inspired,  possessed  by  some  spirit,  over  whom  the  laws  o'  attraction 
and  grayity  hae  nae  control,  he  dallies  wi'  danger,  and  bears  a  charmed  lif«^ 
safe  as  the  pigeon  that  you  will  aftimes  see  gang  tapsy-turry  amang  the  clouds, 
and  tumblin'  down  to  withia  a  yard  o'  the  earth,  then  reasoend,  like  an  ar- 
row, into  the  sunshine,  and,  wheelin'  roun'  and  roun'  in  aft-repeated  circles, 
extend  preudly  a'  its  burnished  plumage  to  the  licht,  till  the  een  aro  pained, 
and  the  brain  dizzy  to  behold  the  aerial  brichtness  beautifyin'  the  sky. 

NORTH. 

Bravo,  Jamefr—excellent — go  on. 

SHBPHSBD. 

Wha  the  deeyil  was  Castor,  that  the  ancients  made  a  god  o'  for  his  horaeman- 
ship— a  god  o'  and  a  star — in  comparison  wi'  yon  Ducraw  f  A  silly  thocht  is  a 
Centaur — a  man  and  a  horse  in  ane— *in  which  the  dominion  o'  the  man  is  lost, 
and  the  superior  incorpsed  with  the  inferior  naturl  Ducraw  ''rides  on  the 
whirlwind,  and  directs  we  stonn."  And  oh,  sir !  how  safdy,  gently,  tenderly, 
and  like  the  dyin'  awa  o'  fast  fiiiry  music  in  a  dream,  is  the  subsidin'  o'  the 
motion  o'  a'  the  creturs  aneath  his  feet,  his  ain  gestures,  and  his  ain  attitudes, 
and  his  ain  actions,  a'  correspondin'  and  congenial  wi'  the  ebbin'  flicht ;  eyen 
like  some  great  master  o'  music  wha  doesna  leaye  aff  when  the  soun'  is  at  its 
heicht,  but  gradually  leads  on  the  sowls  o'  the  listeners  to  a  far  prefounder 
hush  o'  silence  than  reigned  eyen  before  he  woke  to  eostacy  his  liyin'  lyre. 

NOETH. 

Go  it  again,  my  dear  James. 

sHEraian. 

Yon*s  neither  waDpn'.  dandn',  nor  loupia',  nor  xinnin',  nor  soomin',  nor 
hingin',  nor  floatin',  nor  neein',  but  an  inconoeivaUe  conglomeration  o'  them  a* 
— sic  as  I  used  sometimes  to  experience  whan  lyin'  in  a  dream  on  a  sunny 
knowe  hj  St  Mary's  Loch — belieyin'  mysell  a  disembodied  spirit — and  with- 
outen  wings,  giein'  the  eagle  and  the  hawk  the  go-by,  richt  afore  the  wund,— 
and  skimmin'  the  real  stare,  just  as  skaten  Mai  their  images  aneath  the  ice, 
and  fearing  not  the  mountam-iaps,  from  which,  every  time  I  touched  them 
wi'  my  foot,  upsprung  I  again  into  the  blue  lift,  and  felt  roun'  my  brows  the 
cool  OEdler  halo  cr  the  harvest-moon. 

NOBTH. 

Empty  your  tumbler,  James, — ^to  Ducrow's  health. 

801BPBXB1>. 

That  I  will.    But  I  houp  the  Circus  ^11  no  injure  the  Theatre  t 

ItORTH. 

Not  at  all.  Admirable  Murray — ^incomparable  Mackay--perfect  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  and  elegant  Miss  Qtav — cleverest  Jones — accompUshed  Prftchard— 
manly  Denham — genteel  Stanley 


BBBranu>. 
Gk  ower  joor  cpHhets — fixr  neither  jou  nor  on j  man  can  describe  an  ac* 
tm  or  tn  ador  in  ae  word  ; — but  I  agree  wi'yoo, — iht  mair  genoal  the  apea- 
lit  o'  paBtime,  the  better  will  the  Theatre  fill  in  the  lang  run ;  and  the  mana* 
gerand  his  aster  will  aje  be  supported  by  their  fireen*,  the  people  o'  £mhro\ 
wha  adnuree  in  diem  the  union  o  professional  genius  and  private  viitae. 

KOBTH. 

Tlimr  health  and  happiness-— in  the  jug,  James  ■■  in  the  jug. 

8HSPHBBD. 

A  s^anger  thai  chanced  to  be  present  at  a  Noctes  without  kHinin'  wfaar 
«e  twa  was,  wud  neTcr  jalouse  us  to  be  Leeterautee,  Mr  North.  We  seldom 
Itte  OBJ  hnunleas  bother  about  books.    Sic  talk  maistly  Boarics  the  bloeUiead. 

NOBTH. 

You  know,  James,  that  I  would  not  give  an  inteUigeni  and  independent 
Tveedaide  sheep-&rmer  for  a  score  of  ordinary  town  essay-moiurars,  poetasters, 
ud  getters-upof-articles.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Pastoral  run  in 
sdttBDel  scooped  out  by  themselves — ^they  munnur  with  a  music  of  their  own, 
ud  ever  and  anon  overflow  their  banks  in  a  style  that  is  flood-like  and  im- 
pRsave.  He  of  the  common  stair  is  like  a  canal-cut,  navigable  only  to  flat- 
bottnns,  muddy  in  the  clearest  weather,  and  its  oharacteness  banks  weari- 
vm  with  their  gritty  eravel-vralks,  on  which  you  meet  nothing  more  lively 
Am  an  occasional  old  blind  horse  or  two  towing  ooals,  or  a  passage-boat 
floffded  with  the  paltriest  people,  all  sorely  sick  of  one  another,  themselves, 
Ae  locks,  and  that  part  of  Scotland  in  general,  the  women  staling  at  you  from 
bdow  iD-shaped  bonnets  of  coarse  dirty  chip,  and  the  men  crowned  with 
iiurd-head  water-proof  hats — ^napless  and  greasy — strolling  oandle-snufiers, 
petitioners,  editors,  contributors,  and  a  sickly  man  of  tailors  perhaps,  trying 
cbnge  of  place  and  posture.    Whereas 

SHBPHBBD. 

9top  a  wee,  and  1*11  sinff  you  Blue  Bonnets — ^by  a  fine  &Uow^-«  freen  o* 
Bune  in  Leith. — I  promised  nim  that  I  wad  sing't  at  a  Koctes. 

Write,  vrrite,  tourist  and  traveller — 

Fin  up  jour  pages,  and  write  in  good  order  ; 
Write,  write,  scribbler  and*driv'ler — 

Why  leave  such  margins  ?  Come  nearer  the  border. 

Many  a  laurel  dead,  flutters  around  your  head  ; 

Many  a  tame  is  your  memento  mori  ; 
Gome  from  your  garrets,  then,  sons  of  the  quill  and  pen — 

Write  for  snuff^hops,  if  you  write  not  for  glory. 

Oome  ficom  your  rooms,  where  the  farthing  wick's  burning-** 
Gome  with  your  tales — speak  thy  gladness  or  woe  ; 

Gome  from  your  snudl-beer  to  vinegar  turning — 
Gome  where  the  Port  and  the  Burgundy  flow. 

Fame's  trump  is  sounding^, — ^topics  abounding, — 
Leave  then,  each  scribbler,  your  high  attic  story ; 

Gritics  shall  many  a  day  speak  of  vour  book,  and  sav, — 
**  He  wrote  for  the  snuff-shop — ^he  wrote  not  for  glory/* 

Write,  write,  tourist  and  traveller — 

Fill  up  your  paget^  aAd  write  in  good  order ; 
Write,  write,  scribbl^  and  driv'ler — 

Why  leave  such  margins  1  Gome  nearer  the  border. 

NOftTH. 

Yeiy  well,  indeed. — ^A  mere  literary  nuwi  James,  is  a  contemptible  creature. 
Indeed  I  of^  wish  tiiat  I  had  flourished  before  the  invention  of  printing,  or 
eren  of  writing.    What  think  you,  James,  of  a  Noctes  in  hieroglyphics  ? 

SHBPaXBD. 

1  settt^  ken ;  V«it  I  thixik  aoe  wud  no  look  amiss  in  the  Chineae,    Wi'  ve- 
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speck  to  mere  literary  men,  0  dear  me,  air  1  hoo  I  do  gant  when  they  come  out 
to  Mount  Benger !  They  canna  Bhute,  they  caona  fish,  they  caona  loup^  Hiey 
canna  warsle,  they  canna  soom,  they  canna  put  the  stane,  they  oanna  fline  the 
hammer,  they  canna  even  drive  a  gig,  they  canna  kifis  a  lassie  in  an  aff-haun 
*  and  pleasant  manner,  without  ofiendin^  her  feelins,  as  through  the  dews  she 
^  comes  wadin*  ail  alane  ;"  and  what's  perhaps  the  nuust  contemptible  o*  a\ 
they  canna,  to  ony  effeck,  drink  whusky.  Ae  glass  o'  pure  speerits  on  the  hill 
afore  breakfast  wud  gie  them  a  sick  headach ;  and  after  denner,  although 
the  creturs  hae  nae  objections  to  the  jug,  oh  !  but  their  heads  are  wake,  wake 
— ^before  the  fire  has  got  sun-brich^  they  are  lauchin-fou' — you  th^  fin* 
them  out  to  be  rejected  contributors  to  Blackwood  ;  and  you  hear  that  they*re 
Whigs  frae  their  wee,  sharp,  shrill,  intermittin',  dissati^ed,  and  rather  dis- 
gustin*  snore,  like  a  soun*  ane  afben  hears  at  nicht  in  moors  and  mosses,  but 
whence  proceedin'  ane  knows  not,  except  it  be  frae  some  wildfool  distressed 
in  sleep  by  a  stamach  fu'  of  slug-worms  mixed  wi*  mire— for  he  aiblins  lecTes 
by  suction. 

NOBTH. 

He  is  all  mind,  James  ;  king  of  the  Coteries,  and  monarch  of  all  the  Al- 
bums. .  His  mother  laments  that  he  is  not  in  Parliament ;  and,  up  to  the  Pre- 
fiicc,  used  to  hint  that  he  had  a  finger  in  Kenilworth  and  Iranhoe. 

SHEPHBBD. 

Yet,  after  a*,  it*s  far  frae  unamusin*  to  read  the  verses  o'  sic  creturs.  They^xe 
aye  taukin*  o'  inspiration— o*  bein'  rapt,  and  carried  awa  by  the  Muses — and 
ridin*  on  Pegasus — and  dimbin*  Parnassus,  on  their  hauns  and  knees^  nae 
doubt — ^and  £rinkin'  Hippocrene  and  Helicon,  twa  kinds  o*  Greek  wine,  anoe 
red,  but  noo  tawny ;  and  though  no  like  to  flee  to  the  head,  yet  apt  to  soor  sair 
on  an  empty  stamach.  Yet  a  the  time  there's  no  a  whut  mair  inspiration,  or 
ravishment,  or  ridin*,  or  climbin*,  or  drinkin'  about  the  bit  versifying  creturs 
o'  Cockneys,  than  there  is  about  a  grocer's  clerk  copying  out  an  adverteesement 
o*  sweeties  for  the  newspapers. 

NOBTH. 

Yet  such  Sons  of  Genius  think  themselves  entitled  to  become  unprincipled, 
because  they  can  occasionally  count  their  fingers— disdain  area-doors,  with  eyes 
in  fine  frenzy  rolling — get  into  a  network — ^that  is,  James,  acconUng  to  0r 
Johnson,  a  thing  equally  reticulated  and  discussat^  with  equal  distances  be- 
tween the  interstices — a  network  of  small  coarse  debts — attempt  to  commit  for- 
geiy — ^fall,  through  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  business,  into  the  inferior  crime 
of  swindling — off  on  the  coach-box  of  the  Carlisle  mail  to  Liverpool ;  and,  by 
packet  that  is  to  sail  to-morrow  morning,  right  slick  away  to  the  United  States. 

8HEPHI&BD. 

You're  really  verra  interteenin'  the  nicht,  sir ;  but  dinna  be  ower  hard  on 
them  a' ;  for  when  natur  has  kindled  the  spark  o'  genius  in  the  heart  o'  a  fine 
out-spoken,  enthusiastic,  hopefii'  callant,  wi'  bauld  bricht  een,  like  fai^keekers 
spyin'  into  futurity,  isn't  delightfu'  to  grasp  his  haun,  and  to  clap  him  on  the 
shouther,  and  praise  him  to  his  face,  as  ^ou  shove  ower  the  jug  to  him,  and  ask 
him  to  sing  or  receet  something  o'  his  am  ;  and  tell  ane  o'  vour  bairns  to  gang 
Koun'  the  table  and  speak  till  Um,  for  that  he's  a  freend  o  yours,  and  a  gian' 
fikllow,  and  no  to  mmd  even  about  climbin*  ontil  his  knee,  and  ruggin*  the 
ouriy  locks  o'  him,  as  black  as  a  raven  1 

NOBTH. 

How  delightful  for  a  town-talk-teaased  poor  old  man,  like  me,  to  take  refuge, 
for  a  month  or  so,  in  a  deeper  solitude  even  than  Buchanan  Lodge — the  House 
at  the  head  of  the  Glen,  which,  know  it  ever  so  well,  you  still  have  to  search  for 
among  so  many  knolls,  some  quite  bare,  some  with  a  birk  or  two,  and  some  of 
tibem  each  in  itself  a  grove  or  wood, — self-sown  all  the  trees,  brushwood,  oop- 
pioe,  and  standards. 

BHBPHERD. 

You're  getting  desperate  descriptive  in  your  dotage— sirr-dinaa  firoon-^ 
there's  nae  dishonour  in  dotage,  when  nature's  its  object.  The  aulder  we 
grow,  our  love  for  her  gets  tenderer  and  mair  tender,  for  this  Ihooht  •aften 
comes  across  our  heart,  "  in  the  bosom  a*  this  bonnv  green  earth,  in  how  few 
yewH^hall  I  be  laid*-Hluit  restored  to  dust !"  ThaiW-I  men  hy  dotift. 
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HOBVH. 

Wliftt  ft  difiraioey  Junes,  between  the  din  of  twenty  little  waterfidls,  that  ah- 
Rdatei/  teem  panaing  one  another  away  down  the  glen,  and  as  many  hadmey 
eotehes  jolting  along  a  street !  A  oomposure  in  all  &oe8  and  figures  that  you 
meet  going  oat  to  work  or  coming  in  from  it— or  sitting  or  walking  about  the 
luNue }  Quiet  without  dulness-^without  languor— peace  !  There  the  gloam- 
mg  is  indeed  pttudTe— -each  star  as  it  rises  sparkles  contentment — and  the 
noon  is  felt  to  belong  more  especially  to  this  one  vaUey,  most  b«kutiful  of  all 
&6  valkjs  of  this  earth.  Kot  an  action  of  all  my  Itfe— not  a  word  I  erer 
uttoed — not  a  tale,  or  poem,  or  article,  or  book  in  two,  three,  or  four  to- 
inmeSy  that  I  ever  wrote----not  one  of  all  the  panegyrics,  anathemas,  blessings^ 
cmsei,  pnyers,  oaths,  tows,  and  protestations,  ever  pronounced,  denounce, 
ud  umonnced  anent  me,  known  to  one  single  dweller  in  all  the  vale  !  Hiere 
am  I  strictly  anonymous.  That  crutch  is  as  the  crutch  of  any  ordinary 
ibeaaatie — and  I,  James,  haye  the  unspeakable  satisfiiction  of  feeling  myself-— 
tCjpher. 

SHapHsan. 
What  are  ye  hnmmin'  at,  sir.    You're  no  gaun  to  sing  t 

iroBtH. 

Why  does  the  sun  shine  on  me^ 

When  its  light  I  hate  to  see : 

Fain  Fd  lay  me  down  and  dee, 

For  o*  life  Fm  weary  ! 

O  'tis  no  thy^  frown  I  fear — 
*Ti8  thy  smile  I  canna  bear — 
'Tis  thy  smile  my  heart  does  tear^— 
When  thou  triest  to  cheer  me. 

Ladies  £ur  hae  smiled  on  me— 
A'  their  smiles  nae  joy  could  gie — 
Neyer  lo'ed  I  ane  but  thee, 
And  I  loe  thee  dearly  ! 

On  the  sea  the  moonbeams  play — 
fiae  theyH  shine  when  Fm  away — 
Happy  then  thoult  be,  and  gay, 
When  I  wander  dreary  \ 

BHKPHZaD. 

Sane  aold  fragmentary  strain,  remindin'  him,  nae  doubt,  o*  joys  and  sor- 
mn  hng  age !  He  has  a  pathetic  yice — but  smg  iHiat  tune  he  may,  it  still 
£des  awa'  into  Stroud-water. 

HOBTH. 

Oh,  James  !  a  dream  of  the  olden  time — ^ 
#  SHSPHaan. 

Huts!  hats  I  I  wush  you  maunna  be  gettin'  rather  a  wee  fuddled*— sir— 
hsfflins  ibo — Presenre  me,  are  ye  greetin'  T  The  whusky's  maist  terriUe  strong 
— ftod  i  suspect  has  never  been  chrissened.  It's  time  we  be  aC  Oh  1  what 
some  o'  them  he  has  knowted  wud  gie  to  see  him  in  this  condition !  But 
there's  the  -wheels  o'  the  cotdi.    Or  is't  a  fire-engine  ?  ^ 

{Enter  Axbrobk  to  annau^nce  the  arrival  of  the  eotick.^ 
Birnia  leok  at  hun,  Mr  Ambrose^^he's  gotten  the  toothaoh— -and  likewife 
floott  ingdn  ia  his  een.  This  is  aye  the  way  wi'  him  noo— he  fa's  aff  a'  on  a 
fMekfjoad  begins  greetin'  at  naething,  or  at  thinos  that's  raither  amosia'  as 
itherwise.  There's  mony  thousan'  ways  o'  gettin  fou — and  I  ken  nae  mab 
philosophical  employment,  than,  in  do  eityationsy  the  study  o'  the  varieties  e' 
hmnsDchaiaeter. 

irOBVB. 

-ftmJmss  ■  ■ 

f       r  ^  SSBFBBBD« 

h^fktfy 90tlHrM.'lwas  W . a  jeest    Fve  keot ym^oathe b^tsr  pairtce^ 
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twenty  yean — and  neyer  saw  I  thae  bricht  een — ^that  biicht  bndn  obscured — 
for,  wi*  a'  our  daffin'— our  weel-timed  daffin* — our  didoe  eH  denpere  in  loco — 
that's  Latin,  you  ken — ^we  return  to  our  hame,  or  our  lodgings,  as  sober  as 
Quakers — and  as  peaoefu',  too, — ^weel-wishers,  ane  and  a',  to  tne  hail  human 
race— eyen  the  vena  Whugs. 

NOBTB. 

Sometimes,  my  dear  Shepherd,  my  life  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  is  an 
utter  blank,  like  a  moonless  midnight — at  other  times,  oh !  what  a  refulgent 
day  !    Had  you  known  me  then,  James,  you  would 

SHBPHBKI). 

No  hae  liked  you  half  as  weel's  as  I  do  noo— for  then,  though  you  was  doot- 
kss  tall  and  straucht  as  a  tree,  and  able  and  wiUin'  baith  to  fecht  xoxji,  doug, 
or  deevil,  wi'  een,  tongue,  feet,  or  hauns,  yet,  as  dootless,  you  was  prooder 
nor  Lucifer.  But  noo  that  you're  bent  down  no  that  muckle,  just  awee,  and 
your  **  lyart  haffits  wearing  thin  and  bare."  sae  pleesant,  sae  cheerfu',  sae  fu* 
o'  allooances  for  the  feiuts  and  frailties  o  your  fellow-creturs,  provided  only 
they  proceed  na  frae  a  bad  heart — ^it's  just  perfeckly  impossible  no  to  love  the 
wise,  meiry  auld  man 

NORTH. 

James,  I  wish  to  consult  you  and  Mr  Ambrose  about  the  propriety  and  prtt> 
dence  of  my  marrying 

BBEPHBBn. 

Never  heed  ye  propriety  and  prudence,  sir,  in  mainying  ony  mair  than 
ither  folk.  Mairry  her,  sir — ^maiiiT  her — and  I'll  be  godfather — for  the  pre- 
destined mither  o'  him  will  be  an  Episcopaulian — ^to  wee  Christopher. 

XOBTH. 

As  the  Reis  Effendi  well  observes  to  the  interpreters  of  the  Three  Powers — 
we  must  not  name  a  child  till  we  have  ascertained  its  sex. — ^But^  Ambrose^ 
open  the  Ear  of  Dionysius. 

(Mb  Axbbobb  opeiis  a  secret  door,  andJUn^s  it  open.) 

SHBPHBBn. 

Mr  Gumey — ^the  short-haun  writer  !  Binna  be  frighted,  sir.  What  a  cozy 
contrivance  !  A  green-baized  table  o'  his  ain — ^twa  wax  cawnles — a  nice  wee 
bit  ingle— and  a  gae  big  Jug ! 

BOBTH. 

Not  a  whisper,  James,  that  Mr  Gumey  does  not  catch.  I  will  explain 
the  principle  to  you  at  our  first  leisure,  i  ou  know  the  Elements  of  Acous- 
tics! 

BHEPHBBI). 

Cow-steeks, — Cow's  horns.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Let  me  try  your  toddy, 
Mr  Gumey.  Oh,  man !  but  it's  strong.  Good  night,  sir ;  dinna  steer  till  ye 
extend.    Come  awa',  Mr  North — Awmrose,  rax  him  ower  the  crutch. 

BOBTH. 

What  a  hobbletehoy  I  am,  James — ^Aliens.  But  hark  ye,  James — are  you 
the  author  of  the  "  Relief  Meeting  1"  No  ?  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  direct  a 
letter  to  him  about  his  excellent  utide.  Let  us  off  to  Southside— «id  sup 
with  Tickler. 

Glbb,— /W  Three  Voices. 
Fall  de  rail  de. 
Fall,  lall,  lall  de, 
Fall  de  laU  de. 
Fall,  laU  le,  &c. 

[Exeunt  Ambo  et  Ambrote, 
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Bad  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review* 
M  other  claim  upon  the  gratitude 
tad  ^ood-wiU  of  nie  reading  public, 
it  mighty  perhapfly  safely  found  ono 
on  baling  drawn  Iti  attention,  by  a 
Itftfy  though  by  no  means  exagsera- 
tad,  enoomimn,  to  the  beautifurSwe- 
<Sshpoem  of  ''Frithioffr  which,  no 
longer  lo^ed  up,  as  it  unfortunately 
was,  in  its  own  im,  yet  sonorous  dia- 
heeL  £rom  all  saye  its  natiya  Scandi- 
Davmas^has  lately  afforded,  in  more 
than  one  German  translation,  a  high 
treat  to  the  kindred  imagination  and 
fieeiingB  of  the  other  northern  nations. 
We  too  are,  by  more  ties  than  one, 
Hortlmien— «na  though  the  mytholo- 
gy of  the  Edda,  and  the  exploits  of 
die  Sa^;^  haye  been  replaced  in  our 
nuiMxie^  and  our  £Emcy,  by  the  softer 
dreams  of  our  Southern  invaders,  we 
may,  nevertheless  hail  an  occasional 
iaiearview  with  tne  grim  heroes  of 
TalluJlai  with  feelings  not  altogether 
alien  to  their  grandeur  and  their 
ghxim.  That  swm  oongiouality  of  sen- 
timent is  not  entirely  imaginary,  is 
prored  by  the  fibvouiable   reception 


which  Gray's  and  other  translations 
of  Runic  rhyme  met  with  in  a  coun- 
try to  whose  inhabitants  they  must, 
but  for  some  such  unsuspected  asso- 
ciations, have  spoken  a  language  both 
uncouth  and  unintelligible. 

The  specimens  of  northern  poetxr 
hitherto  presented  to  the  Englidi  read- 
er, have  been  chiefly  of  that  fierce  and 
gloomy  character,  which,  pervadixiff  as 
it  does  both  the  history  and  mythology 
of  Scandinavia^  is,  nevertheless  some- 
times relieved — and  with  tenfold  effect, 
from  the  very  power  of  contrast — ^by 
passages  of  exq^uisitely  natural  pathos 
and  beauty ;  like  a  rainbow  on  the 
thimder  cloud,  or  like  that  well-known 
spot,  amid  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Blanc, 
€»Jled  the  ''Jardin,"  whose  verdure 
derives  its  chief  charm  from  the  eter- 
nal barriers  of  "  thick-ribbed  ice"  which 
form  its  boundary. 

It  might  seem  wonderful  to  one 
even  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
Korthem  Mj^hology,  to  observe  how 
sweetly  fiinciful  are  some  of  its  per- 
sonifications, how  apparently  incon- 
sistent with  its  human  sacrifices,  and 


*  To  this  most  excellent  Periodical  we  wish  all  success.  Its  distinguished  Edi- 
tor WIS  histromental,  along  with  others,  in  creating  a  taste  for  foreign  literature,  by 
adminhle  artideB  in  Tbb  Haqasibb.  We  have  sUU  among  us,  however,  many 
writers  of  at  least  equal  erudition  in  that  department ;  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
preecBt  our  frienda  with  such  artidea  as  this  our  opening  one,  moat  interesting,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  its  subject  matter,  and  of  admirable  execation. 
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blood-stained  fpoYW ;  had  not  even 
the  luxuriant  imagination,  and  flow- 
ery rites  of  Indian  superstition,  been 
found  in  still  more  unnatural  allianoe 
with  shoddng  penances,  and  reckless 
Belf-immolation.  Man  is  a  strange 
eoxnpoundin  eyerything — in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  the  systems  of  religion, 
which  his  unassisted  fancy  (for  rei^ 
eon  it  cannot  be  called)  has  devised. 
The  Norwegian  pirate,  who  propi- 
tiated Odin  with  the  blood  of  his 
first  bom,  and  drank  mead  from  the 
skulls  of  his  enemies,  could  inyest 
Freyi^— the  Venus  of  his  Olympus — 
with  attributes  ethereal  and  graceful 
as  those  which  formed  the  girdle  of 
her  Qrecian  prototype ;  and  to  tread 
on  higher  and  more  sacred  ground, 
the  mild  and  benign  virtues  ascribed 
to  the  God  Baldur,  (through  envy  of 
which  he  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage 
of  the  powers  of  evil,)  served  in  the 
early  and  rude  ages  of  Christianity 
to  identify  him  in  the  wild  imagina- 
tion of  ths  new  converts,  with  its  be- 
nevolent founder.  The  epithet  of 
Wkitey  so  frequently  applied  by  them 
to  the  Saviour,  though  as  symbolical 
of  purity  no  inappropriate  adjunct, 
;wa0  merely  transformed  from  the  only 
one  among  their  former  Gods,  who 
'  oottld  by  any  effort  be  brought  within 
the  pale  of  a  mild  and  merdfiil  dis- 
penwtien. 

The  anomalies  presented  by  the  re- 
ligion of  a  barbarous  people,  are  sure 
to  exist  equidly  in  their  character  and 
histoiy,  and  the  Sagas  are  full  of  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  heroism 
and  cruelty,  terror  and  pity,  hatred 
and  love.  1^  is  the  Iliad  ;  so  are  all* 
genuine  histories  of  uncivilized,  per- 
haps also  of  civilized  man — at  least 
of  that  inner  world,  where  passions 
rage  not  the  less  for  their  exterior 
bondage. 

The  Saga,  or  adventures  of  Frithioff 
-—the  work,  according  to  the  erudite 
Muller,  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
— ^has  always  been  held  as  one  of  the 
finest  relics  of  northern  antiquity.  The 
date  of  the  adventures  themselyes,  and 
the  period  at  which  their  hero  flourish- 
ed, nave  giyen  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion ;  but  seem,  from  concurring  testi- 
monies^ to  be  somewhere  about  the 
eifflUh  century,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  the  reign,  or  at  least  the 
death  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired ;  a 
period  surely  remote  enough  to  render 


a  faithful  picture  of  its  passions,  its 
usages,  and  its  pastimes,  both  carious 
and  amusing. 

The  modem  Swedish  poet^  it  is 
said — ^in  a  preface  to  that  beautiful 
German  translation  by  Baroness  Hel- 
vig,  which  has  all  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  in  which  the  similarity  of 
two  kindred  dialects  has  enabled  her 
to  retain  much  of  its  energetic  brevity 
— ^has  adhered  faithfully  to  the  ancient 
Saga ;  and  whatever  slight  departures 
he  may  have  occasionally  indulged  in, 
are  such  as  in  no  degree  to  impair  the 
antique  cast  of  the  characters  and  sen- 
timents. 

Tegner,  bishop  of  Wexio,  a  name 
idolized  in  Sweden,  and  rapidly  rising 
to  equal  fame  in  Germany,  had,  in 
his  poem  of  "  Axel,"  giyen,  perhaps, 
to  a  simple  tale  of  loye  and  jealousy, 
aU  the  tender  pathos  of  wmch  it  is 
susceptible.  That  short  work  teemed 
with  beautiful  and  original  ima^, 
the  peculiarity  and  felicity  of  which 
betrayed  an  imagination  reyelling  amid 
a  field  whose  treasures  had  been  skim- 
med, not  exhausted.  When  he  com- 
mres  the  dark  tresses  on  the  cheek  of 
beauty  to  **  midnight  slumbering  on 
a  bed  of  roses,"  or  represents  mght^ 
as  brooding  over  a  field  of  carnage, 
**  like  a  sated  raven  "  the  images  ap- 
pear as  true  as  unhackneyed ;  and  when 
^Madness,  Death^s  younger  brother" 
arises  from  the  centnl  abyss,  and  walb 
tiie  world  in  bodily  shape,  few  spirits 
more  striking  and  terrible  have  been 
evoked  frt)m  their  dread  abode,  siaoe 
the  Sin  and  Death  of  Milton. 

But  Frithioff  is  a  composition  of  a 
bolder  and  loftier  character.  It  for_ 
oyer  enshrines  a  precious  Runic  medal 
in  a  setting  so  exquisitely  appropriate 
and  characteristic,  that  one  may  be 
allowed  to  question  if  the  most  expe- 
rienced eye  could  detect  their  amalga- 
mation. The  polished  languor  of  mo- 
dem poesy  derives  marvellous  and 
superhuman  energy  from  the  contact 
— such  aspervades  the  souls  of  heroes 
ftom  quamng  the  horn  of  the  immor- 
tals, or  such  as  is  infused  into  a  re- 
laxed and  enfeebled  imagination,  by 
the  influence  of  what  Madame  Helvig 
beautifully  styles  the  invigontiiig 
breeze,  whidi  sweeps  through  this 
poem,  not  indeed  like  the  "sweet 
South  o'er  a  bank  of  violets,"  but  like 
the  fresh  Northern  gale  over  *1^«^»" 
ling  wavc^  breathing  life,  and  frew- 
lieas,  and  inspiration. 


"^  An  aoalyuf  of  the  stoiy  of  this  pi- 
nitite  Bpie,  and  an  almost  hopelesB 
attempt  to  tnnslate  a  few  of  its  most 
idbind  pasBSges^  maj  perhaps  hare 
the  flAet  of  calling  into  so  worthy  a 
field,  some  master  spirit,  capable  of 
taosfiumc  into  the  **  Well  of  English 
midefiled,  the  singular  and  unhack- 
D^  stnins  of  we  KortiMm  Min- 
stnL 

.,    The  Pood — which,  in  division  of 
parts  or  dnpters,  follows  the  Ohroni- 
dc^— be^ns  with  »  description  of  the 
' '  \  and  early  education  of 


the  hero  and  heroine,  Frithioff  and 
Ingdwig,  undor  the  rcK^  of  a  peasant 
fofte^&thor,  in  a  forest  Ux  remoTod 
from  eonrts  and  camps.  *^  The  course 
4l  true  lore  noTer  eoML  run  smoth,'* 
yieen  King  Belft*s  daughter  and  a 
^annt'sson;  thou{^  Thorsten  Wik- 
ia^ahn^  the  father  <$  Frithioff,  is  rich 
tri  Tihant  withal,  a  bosom  friend  and 
kother  in  arms  of  the  old  King's. 
Om  foresees  peril  too,  from  the  cha- 
aeten  of  the  two  brothers  of  Inge- 
borg ;  the  elder,  a  dark  sinister  bigot, 
KU-^pointed  to  the  congenial  office 
of  hig^  priest  of  the  bloody  grove, 
tad  &  younger,  a  weak  contemptible 
Tonth,  a  mere  puppet  in  die  hands  of 
m  fatave  partner  in  emmre. 

Amid  sudi  stormy  and  unpromising 
elements,  or  ratiier,  in  happy  foiget- 
fobeis  of  them  all,  it  is  beautifof  to 
taee  the  growth  of  the  lovely  pair, 


from  in&n^,  to  those  riper  yean 
when  love  and  care  awake  together  in 

their  bosoms.  The  s^>ling  oiJc  affords 
an  apt,  but  often  used  simile  for  the 
young  hero ;  but  Tegner  could  not 
liken  the  maiden  to  a  roee,  without 
teQing  us  that  ''it  was  a  rosebud  in 
which  Spring  vet  lay  dreuning  I"  The 
simplicilT  of  Nature  which  pervades 
this  whole  ballad,  for  as  such  it  might 
be  taken  singly,  would  render  its  trans- 
lation no  easy  task.  It  terminates 
with  a  prophetie  warning  from  the 
old  foster-mther,  and  an  indignant 
appeal  from  the  voun^  hero,  to  those 
exploits  af;ainst  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest,  which  were  already  to  him  in 
lieu  of  ancestral  trophies,  and  a  pledge 
of  future  gloiy,  if  not  sovereignty. 

The  next  strain  is  a  fine  contrast  to 
this  scene  of  woodland  courtship^  wHh 
its  grave  and  solemn  ina^of  the  old 
age  and  death  of  the  kmg^  and  his 
£uthful  Thorsten ;  and  t^tf  dying 
advices  to  the  three  young  meiS,  whom 
they  seem  to  consider,  almost  indis- 
criminately, as  their  sons.  The  two 
aged  silver-haired  warriors,  leaning  on 
their  swords,  are  finely  oompaied  to 
grey  pillars  of  some  long-for^ken 
temple,  *^  whose  Runic  inseriptiens 
teem  with  the  wisdom  of  the  pasty  and 
whose  former  mysterious  sanctity  still 
inspires  a  reverential  awe."  The  en- 
trance of  the  youths  is  a  peifiact  pic- 
ture:— 


Krst  entered  Helga,  with  his  brow  of  gloom 
And  pale  cheek,  ominous  of  victim's  doom ; ' 
Through  the  diead  mystic  circle  pleased  to  rove. 
And  quit  with  blood-«tain*d  hands  t^  sacrificial  grove  ^ 

Kext  Halfdan  came,  a  slender  fiur-hairM  boy, ' 

Whose  glittering  sword  himg  like  an  Idle  toy  : 

Such  softness  o*er  bis  lovely  featxires  played. 

He  seem*d,  in  hero's  garb,  a  sportive  maid.        '  '    '  '    "  " 

Last  Frithioff  came— his  blue  vest  floating  free, 
g^  a  full  head  the  tallest  of  the  three  ;        *  '        . , 

tie  stood  between^  them,  juBt  like  full-grown  Day 
,       Twixt  rosy  Morning  placed  and  Twilight  grey. 

The  onanlar  brevity  of  the  old  King's  admonitions  ahnost  defies  tiauflia- 
^  at  ieMt  into  £n^hr-^r  in  one  harsh,  but  expressive  line,  if  utu^ly 
floniased,  what,  ia  oiir  difiuie  idiom,  n^ould  retuii^  » staAea.  Let^o^^e  oif  the 
^ftttor  sertB  as  Awmple : 

Bbast  sot  of  X)ay,  till  Kight  has  made  it  thdney 
\         libr  untried  counsel,  nor  untaisted  wihe  | 
iTottth's  easy  fiudi  to  all  an  ea^  will  lencl, 
But  battle  proves  the  sword— and  need  tlM  friettd. 
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He  thus  indirecdy  leproycs  and  gurds  agumt  tlie  iDibcid  ^■iS'^  *'>^ 
aatunJ  haiAnwi  of  his  wn  md  wieoMior : 


Helg»!  if GodsinTen^ks  dogntodvdl, 
Tiiiiotasiiiaeetepeiiimiiairowedl — 
WlMre'er  lig^i  stmmgy  or  aomid  eui  deave  tte  as^ 
Or  Piety  on  Mtt'-tfae  Gods  aie  there ! 

The  hawk  to  yidd  him  auguries  may  hked, 
The  m jitie  ihjme  maT  pnnle  to  midfdj 
Bat  Odin  graves  his  ^ancten  of  Tnifth 
Deep  in  t^  pfine  ingennons  heart  of  jonth. 

Helga !  be  fiim — not  stern — the  pofish'd  steel 
Of  uanest  swords,  is  still  most  flexible ! 
Mercy  decks  power,  as  flow'xs  the  hero's  shiddy 
finning  smu^  not  winter  storms,  kind  harreste  yidd. 

How  poor  the  pride  a  fitther's  honors  lend  ! 
Is  the  bow  thine^  unless  thine  arm  can  bend  f 
Cui  the  dead*s  buried  glories  profit  Thee  ? 
On  its  own  waves  the  stream  must  reach  the  sea ! 

He  then  recommends  mutual  union  between  his  hi^-bom  sons,  and  their 
more  nobly  gifted  oomiade : 

If  brethren-like^  united  thus  je  stand. 

No  mightier  three  shall  grace  our  northern  land. 

Valour,  with  rank  indisaolubly  bound. 

Is  the  steel  ring  that  clasps  the  gold  shield  round. 

The  dying  waniors  then  beautifully  recaH  their  long  friendship^  and  desire 
to  be  bnned  near  eadi  other : 

On  either  margin  of  the  deep  blue  wave, 
Sons!  raise  twin  hiIlodno*er  your fiithers' grate; 
The  billows'  murmurs  please  the  spirits*  ear, 
like  whispered  dirge  <»  comzades  Duried  near. 

When  streams  pale  moonlight  o'er  the  distant  hi 
When  midnight  dews  on  the  grey  cairn  distil, 
Then,  Thonten,  fiuthful  friend  !  it  shall  be  ours 
To  hold  sweet  conTerse  through  the  silent  hours. 

Next  comes  the  description  of  FriUiioff  taking  possession  of  his  inheritance ; 
a  ridi  and  fiur  one  trul^,  and  one  which  might  recall,  in  some  of  its  feature^ 
the  patriardial  state,  did  not  heathen  idok,  and  warUke  weapons,  and  spoils 
of  rapine,  come  into  startling  contact  with  its  flodn  and  herds.  There  is 
something  yeiT  delightful  in  the  following  jucture  of  Framn&s,  the  youog 
hero's  paternal  domain,  encirded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  on 
the  foitfth  to  the  sea. 

A  birch  wood  crown'd  the  hill,  whose  sunny  flank 
Glow'd  with  ri^  com,  and  rye  as  heroes  tall. 
Lakes  hdd  their  frequent  mirrors  to  the  peaks 
Of  giant  mountains,  and  to  woods  whose  depths 
Were  trod  by  troops  of  lofty-crested  elks, 
Laving  thdr  stately  sides  in  countless  Inooks. 
Low  in  the  yale,  grazed  herds  of  lowing  kine  ; 
And,  scatter'd  %a  and  wide— unnumber'd  flo^s 
Of  while-robed  sheep—just  like  the  fleecy  clouds 


ias&3  JWJU0/. 

Wliioh  £^riDff  winds  ipQrt  with  o'er  the  hot  of  HeaTeo. 
Sloeda  stamp  d  there  timeloM  as  the  imprisoned  winds 
Twice  twelfe  they  stood— their  flowing  manes  bedecked 
With  rosy  faend»--4heir  hoofs  with  shining  steel ! 
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Hun  fiJlowt  the  deseription  of  the 
vast  dnnking-haU,  built  of  pine  logi^ 
irildeh  five  hnndred,  or  twice  ^rt  hxa^ 
died  guflsto  could  soaioe  fill  on  festiTS 
oceaskms  ;  with  its  table  of  polished 
oak  shining  like  steeL  Then  come 
the  household  gods — the  two  ehn-tcee 
images  of  Odin  and  Frejra^  emblems 
of  mjg^  and  Ioto  ;  and  pkoed  be* 
tvesn  theniy  the  elefated  patriaiehal 
seat  of  old  Thonten  himself  chano* 
teristioally  eoTered  with  a  huge  bear's 
ikm  of  lus  own  killing,  its  jaw  still 
tnged  with  red,  and  its  daws  tipped 
«M  aflrer. 

Bsrewe  are  told  sat  the  old  man 
^ynm,  with  his  fidends^  ''like  hospi- 
1^  oTor  against  joy.**  and  naoated 
im  adrcntures  in  ^  dimes^  wiiile  the 
gaasta  hnng  on  his  lips  Uke  bees  on 
nsml  In  the  midst  of  the  hall  blaaed 
the  lol^  hearth,  and  through  its  am- 
pl9  dunoiey,  the  star^  ''man's  hea- 
mdj  inends,"  looked  pleased  upon 
Um.  Then  Mbws  the  usual  tur- 
nitaTO  of  spears  and  hefaneti^  and 
ifaieldi^  hong  round  the  walls ;  but 
the  aluelds  &r  most  numerous;  so 
naath  bo^  that  when  the  fiur  maiden, 
wfaoae  office  it  was  to  fiU  thediinkinff- 
homs^  chancftd  to  eome  down  andblush, 
a  tiioasand  shields  reflected  her  Uush- 
ingisaage^  to  the  diversion  of  the  beard* 
edcaaroasem. 

Best  oome  spoils  of  all  kinds—cups 
and  casketi^  |^  inscribed  wiihm- 
nie  dianieten^  and  silter  curiously 
wnmi^  hj  art  Three^  treasures, 
hovwrer,  daim  the  pre-eminence.  A 
swosd.  the  heir^loom  of  the  family, 
''brother  to  the  li^^itning"— with  its 
finekgend,  which  wehayenot  room 
to  tnneeribe.  Next  a  bracdet^  the 
maeteqiieoe  of  the  Northern  Yukui, 
lepnsenting  the  gods  in  their  various 
sbodes ;  a  sort  of  wdiac,  beautifully 
deeeribed,  but  too  deep  in  the  mrtho- 
' — r  of  the  Bdda  for  the  uninitmted. 
,  not  least,  comes  BlUda.  tiie 
ship— eyidently  Frithiofrs  far 
Toorite  as  wdl  as  our  own — a  gift  to 
his  ancestor  for  disinterested  hospita- 
lity to  a  sea  god,  and  endowed  with 
the  marrellous  powers  of  steering,  ma- 
aoMiTring^  and  anchoring  itself.  Its 
CQostniction  is  no  less  extraordinary. 
It!  eaktti  ribs  were  not  joined  by  Afon, 


but  Nature— 4hey  grew  together.  It 
resembled  in  form  a  Dragon— a  fre- 
quent simile  of  ships  throughout  the 
north— its  lofty  cnst  glowing  with 
red  ffold— its  body  spangled  with  gold 
and  hlue^  and  its  powe^ul  tail  form- 
ing  the  stem  in  sMly  wings  of  silver. 
Dm k  tipped  with  red  were  its  wings^ 
and  when  ftiil  extended  they  flew 
with  the  storm,  and  left  the  eagle 
behind.  When  filled  with  her  gaUant 
crew,  Ellida  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  great  king's  castle,  a  floating 
fortress;  and  her  fiune  transoended 
that  of  all  the  ships  of  the  North. 

Frithioff,  the  worthy  heir  of  all 
these  marvds,  boasts  a  yet  more  pre- 
dous  heritage— twdvelonff-tried  aged 
champions,  and  one  fiuuful  friend, 
the  youthful  Biora,  playful  as  a  child, 
yet  wiie  as  a  greybeard— his  sworn 
brother  in  life  or  in  death — ^with  whom 
he  sadly  odebrates  the  obsequies  of 
his  aged  and*8talwart  frither. 

We  next  hear  of  a  very  natural,  but 
in  some  respects  imprudent,  act  of 
hospitality  in  the  young  hdr.  viz.  in- 
vttmg  to  his  board  the  dark  Hdga 
and  childish  Halfdan,  and  fkir  Inge- 
borg,  his  early  love.  He  seems  after 
the  manner  of  lovers,  to  have  confined 
his  attention,  somewhat  injudidous^, 
to  the  latter,  for  we  hear  of  much  sit- 
ting hand  in  hand,  and  many  a  g^ 
tie-whispered  allusion  to  their  child- 
ish pastunes,  and  days  of  unoonsdous 
enjoyment,  that  can  never  never  re- 
turn. They  depart^  and  Frithioff  is 
left  in  a  dreaming  melanchdy,  which 
greatly  scandalises  his  friend  Biom, 
who  evidently  nrefers  war  and  hunt- 
ing to  love  ana  muring,  and  finally 
stus  up  Frithioff,  by  his  diaiacteristic 

Sneries  and  reproaches,  to  more  ded- 
ed  proceedings. 

The  efiect  of  these  remonstrances  is 
a  desperate  resolve.    The  macie  ship 
unbound,  and  carries  Frithioff  to 


the  abode  of  the  princes,  then  1 
bled  with  thdrpeople  at  the  "Thine," 
or  National  Ooundl,  at  the  tumulus 
of  King  Bda. 

Frithioff*s  request  of' the  hand  of 
Ingeborg  has  all  the  simplidty  of  na- 
ture, and  the  dignity  of  consdous. 
worth.  "  Give  me  your  sister,"  says 
he,  "  for  I  love  her,  and  the  king 
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who  brought  us  up  together,  doubt- 
less willed  it  80.  Mj  father  waa  nei- 
ther earl  nor  earFs  son,  but  kings* 
courts  hare  rung  with  his  deeds,  and 
many  a  stone  besn  witness  to  Ihem. 
Bauly  oould  I  win  myself  a  country 
and  kingdom,  but  I  Ioto  my  home, 
and  will  remain  to  shield  your  throne 
from  storms.  We  stand  on  King 
Bela's  graye,  he  hears  my  beseeching 
words,  and  he,  the  old  man  within, 
joins  his  yoioe  with  the  prayers  of 
Frithioff." 

King  Hegla^  with  equal  brutality 
and  rashness,  refuses  his  sister  to  a 
''peasant's  son,"  and  completes  the 
insult  by  offering  Frithion  a  yacant 
place  among  his  retainers,  or,  as  the 
original  diiaects  and  our  old  English 
more  broadly  term  it,  his  Men.    Fri- 
tiiioff,  it  may  be  bdieyed,   declines 
being  any  one's  Man  but  his  own, 
and  draws  his  father's  sword,  which, 
when  wayed  aboye  his  head,  appears 
beautifully  instinct  with  lif^  but  dis- 
playing the  flame  colour  always  assu- 
med by  its  Runic  inscription  when 
drawn  m  scenes  of  strifs  and  discord, 
while  in  a  milder  element  they  retain 
iheir  ailyer  bn«htnes8.    ''Thou,   at 
least,  my  sword  r  dies  Frithio^  "  hast 
noble  blood  in  thy  yeins  !    Were  this 
not  King  Bela's  graye,  ihou  shouldst 
deate  the  head  of  yonder  boaster  !"'>*- 
but^   under  existing  circumstanees, 
Fxithioff  only  splits  his  golden  shield, 
hanging  on  a  l)ough  hard  by.    ''Well 
done,  good  sword  !  hide  thy  glowing 
characters  awhile^  and  dnam  of  ad- 
yentures  as  we  steer  homeward  oyer 
the  midnight  waye." 

We  are  next  transported  to  a  new 
ioene  of  old  northern  pomp  and  pnde, 
though  of  a  character  tempered  by 
that  of  its  monarch,  the  yenerable 
King  of  Horway,  whose  peaceful  sway/ 
and  tnuquil  old  age^  form  a  fine  oon- 
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trast  with  the  stormy  enootmter  of 
youthful  passions  that  precedes  them. 
A  fairer  picture  of  patriarchal  rule  in 
a  monarch,  andfibal  obedience  in  a 
people  could  not  be  drawn  by  a  cin- 
uzed  modem  hand.  The 'good  old 
king  sighs  in  the  midst  of  lus  ob- 
seryant  courtiers,  and  deplores  the 
eady  death  of  his  consort^  whose 
tomb  has  long  been  decked  with  tuzf 
and  flowers,  and  whom  throne  and 
people,  and  especially  her  orphan 
children,  greyiously  miss.  He  calls 
to  mind  the  friendW  yisits  paid  him 
of  yore  by  King  Uela,  and  dedans 
that^is  mr-&med  daughter  is  alone 
worthyto  succeed  his  translated  part- 
ner. He  is  aware  of  the  disparity  of 
years,  but  speaks  rationally  and  sen- 
sibly on  the  subject,  hopes  to  atone 
for  It  by  worth  and  kindness,  and  de- 
termines to  ask  the  damsd  in.  mar- 


riage. 

The  reception  experienced  by  this 
royal  ambassage,  is  little  more  auspi- 
dousthan  tfaatgiyento  the  peasant 
Frithioff.  ¥niether  the  three  dap' 
drinking'bout,  with  which  its  open- 
ing was  prefiftced,  had  any  share  in 
the  stultincation  of  the  Fnnces,  we 
cannot  dedde ;  but  this  time  the  n- 
fosal  is  founded  on  auguries  all  un&- 
yourable  to  the  match,  and  the  affitmt 
inflicted  by  the  bigotzr  of  H^^  ii 
completed  by  the  duldidi  irony  d 
Half  dan,  who  "wishes  the  greybeard 
had  hnnsdf  been  there  to  make  him 
qMii.*'  This  beln£^  with  all  due  am- 
baasadorial  dreunuocution,  reported, 
the  greybeard  yery  naturally  rasdyes 
togratifrwith  aUconyenient  speed  his 
intended  brother-in-law's  longmg. 
War  is  forthwith  declared ;  and  the 
cowardly  yet  obstinate  Hegla  prspaies 
for  it  by  immuring  its  fiur  cause  in 
Baldur's  Temple. 


And  there  she  sadly  drew  her  thread  of  gdd, 

Whfle  tears  unnumber'd  o'er  her  bosom  roU'd, 

As  among  lilies  gleams  the  eyening  dew ! 


Next  follows  a  y«iy^  curious  chap- 
ter entitled  "  Frithioff  at  Chess  ;" 
and  did  we  not  know  how  eaily  the 
Sea-Kings  impiHrled  many  other  east> 
em  and  southern  luxuries,  the  idea  of 
a  polar  ches»4>oard  in  the  6th  century 
would  seem  rather  startliBg. 

As  ndther  bishops  nor  knights  oo- 
our  in  this  game  at  crosa^piurpoaea^ 
in  which  Frithiofl^  out  of  humour,  as 


he  might  well  1ml  indulges  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  his  old  fo8ter-&ther,  Elid- 
ing, by  answering  i^  his  entreaties 
to  saye  the  kingdom,  by  T<imarbr  on 
the  moyes  to  his  firiend  Biom — ^weaie 
kfiignorant  by  what  titles  these  pieces 
were  distinguished  in  the  chesshdubs 
of  the  north.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  the 
eariy  preyalenoe  of  the  game  aniong 
the  Northmen,  may  throw  some  light 
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on  the  ]ate  triuniplia  of  their  desoen- 
dantf.  If  this  dialogae  is  reallv  a 
Teamaat  of  antiquity,  (as  the  pre&oe 
aviirei  us,  and  as,  £rom  its  yeiy  sin- 
gnlaiitjy  we  shoidd  be  led  to  con- 
dnde^)  the  art  of  punning  must  be  at 
least  ooeral  with  that  of  chess.  Fxi- 
thiofffonly  answen  representations  of 
the  King's  dangery  bj  declaring  his 
antagonist's  in  check.  y»<i  t^^n^iig  bim 
he  may  save  it  by  the  aid  of  a  Fea- 
satUy  (meaning,  we  presume^  a  Pawn,) 
When  threatened  with  penl  to  him- 
seU^  ha  defies  the  efforts  of  Biom  to 
stonn  his  Oaade ;  but  when  at  length 
looched  on  the  tender  point  of  Inge- 
Img^B  jeoptadj,}ke  dedares  his  Queen 
to  M  his  &Tourite  piece,  and  tiiat  to 
mn  her,  all  must  be  daied.  Keply- 
iag  then  more  seriously,  in  considerv 
tiaa  for  the  somewhat  wounded  feel- 
■p  of  his  aged  fiiend,  he  declares 
loBself  bound  by  no  ties  to  the  in- 
■lious  monarch,  and  declines  giving 
W  any  aid.  Hilding,  who  cannot 
Uune  tke  oBTended  pride  of  his  nurs- 
£iu^  onlj  wishes  it  may  come  to  good, 
udretanis to  those  who  sent  him. 

The  next  chapter,  in  which  Frithi- 

iM,  boRowing  the^  wings  and  the  yery 

ipirit  of  Loye,  flies  to  the  temple  to 

nflt  Ingabozg,   will  be  perhaps  by 

many  admired  M  the  ehef-^oeuvre  of 

the  poet.     It  is  truly  a  brilliant  and 

glowing  aasemblage  of  all  the  images 
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that  Nature  or  Fancy  ever  dictated 
to  express  the  longings,  the  anxieties, 
or  the  transports  of  youthful  passion. 
Of  all  the  poetry  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  &miliar,  it  is  perhaps 
most  akin  to  the  impassioned  fusions 
of  Juliet ;  and  perhaps  that  very  re- 
lationship, while  it  conjures  up  favour- 
able associations,  lavs  it  open  to  the 
same  imputation  of  occasional  extrtr 
vaganoe.  Juliet  and  Frithioff  are  both 
children,  and  if  they  sometimes  talk 
childu^y,  it  is  only  what  might  be 
expected  ;  but  both  analyse  and  refine 
upon  their  love  to  an  excess  which  we^ 
perhaps  erroneously,  always  feel  to  be 
somemat  unnatund.  The  uniform 
beauty  and  dazsling  brilliancy  of 
nearly  all  the  stansas,  render  seleo- 
tion  difficult  and  translation  still  more 
so.  We  must  content  oursdves  with 
a  feeble  reflected  ray,  from  this  yeiy 
focus  of  all  that  is  tkii  and  glowing 
in  expression  and  imageipr* 

Fnthioff,  haying  amved  towards 
evening  at  the  consecrated  grove  sur- 
rounding the  shrine  which  contains 
his  beloved,  passes  tiie  lonely  hours  of 
rosy  eve  in  feverish  impatience^  wri- 
ting her  name  with  his  sword  m  the 
sand,  and  reproaching  the  God  of  day 
for  biB  tardiness  in  rejoining  some  be- 
loved object,  whose  suspense  he  com- 
passionates. At  length  he  thus  joy- 
fully b%ilf»  biff  parting  beam  :-^- 


Within  his  halls  of  living  gold. 
Wearied  at  length  the  God  renoses  ; 
See  his  gorgeous  West  unroll*a, 
By  Evening's  hand,  his  bed  of  roses  1 
One  kindling  atmd^here  of  Love 
Breathe    wave  below  and  skies  aboye. 
MotherofGods!  ONixht!  I  hail 
Thy  pearl-besprinkled  bridal  veil  I 

He  then  poors  forth  fidendly  greetings  to  the  grove,  with  its  fiuniliar  paths, 
the  weUrknown  murmur  of  its  brooks,  and  delicious  tones  of  its  njghtmg^^. 
He  gases  on  the  image  of  his  beloved,  "  as  traced  to  Fancy's  eve  by  the  elves, 
with  the  rosy  hue  of  evening  on  the  grey  doud,*'  till  the  shadowy  picture  is 
edipsed  by  the  appearance  of  Ingeborg  herself — ^^  true  as  ddld&MHl,  and 
beantifiil  as  Hope."  He  wdcomes  her  by  every  endearing  epithet,  and  gives 
way  to  the  strongest,  but  perhaps  never  to  be  exaggerated,  expresrions  of  a 
pore  first  passion.  He  soothes  her  fears  of  human  interruption  by  assuiaaoes 
of  safety,  from  the  vigUance  of  the  fitithful  Biom,  and  ms  attenduit  cham- 
pions ;  mad  when  she  trembles  lest  Baldur  should  resent  his  presence  as  a 
sscrikgi<Mu  intmaiony  he  thus  appeals  to  the  purity  of  tbsir  love  >- 

Here  stands  his  image !  holy  awe 
Deepens  beneath  his  glance  benign-— 
Oh !  that  our  prayers  that  eye  could  draw 
Into  our  love-best  hearts  to  shine  ! 
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Oome !  letthj  knees  with  mine  be  bended  f 
Can  purer  incense  reach  his  throne^ 
Than  love  like  ouis^  from  Heay'n  deocendedy 
And  fiuth,  unswemng  as  his  own  t 

The  idea  of  the  heavenly  origin  and  consummation  of  their  love,  gives  liae 
to  many  fine  stansas,  full  of  beautiful  allusions  to  the  future  joys  of  heroes  in 
TalhaUa,  and  his  preference  of  her  society,  and  tiieir  youthftd  atteehment^  to 
its  loftiest  triumphs  and  loyeliest  mai<u.  His  passion  is,  howeyer,  eyen  on 
earthy  blended  with  aspirations  after  a  future  and  better  world.  He  <     ~  ' 

Hear'st  thou  yon  quail  call,  wildly  screaming  ? 

It  echoes  from  YaJhal1a*s  strand ; 

Seest  thou  the  waves  in  moonshine  gleaming  ? 

That  beam  is  from  the  Spirits' land. 

The  song,  the  ray,  alike  bespeaking 

A  world  of  love,  to  care  unknown ; 

Oh!  were  I  but  its  confines  seeking 

With  thee,  for  ever  thus — ^mine  own ! 

Nay !  weep  not  thus — ^Life's  joyous  stream 
Throbs  in  mv  yeins— Oh  !  weep  no  more ! 
•  Though  henrs  thought  and  lover's  dream 
To  yon  blue  vault  must  ever  soar ; 
Ah !  were  those  arms  but  sofUy  spread, 
That  look  one  moment  tum'd  on  me, 
How  swifUy,  siuely  had  they  sped 
The  dreamer  back  to  love  and  Thee  I 

Hush !  'tis  the  lark  I  nay,  in  the  grove 
Some  dreaming  turtledove  is  blest— 
The  lark  still  sleeps  beside  her  love. 
Too'  softly  in  her  mosajr  nest 
Day,  as  it,  gently  stealmg,  breaks. 
Blest  ones  I  to  wm  no  parting  brings — 
You,  whom  with  mutual  song  it  wakes. 
To  soar  on  undivided  wings ! 

After  indulging  the  lover's  frequent  wish,  that  the  sun  would  foigtt  to 
he  says — 

In  vain  1  while  Love  its  blossoms  closes. 
Shrinking  before  the  breeze  of  mom, 
The  Bast  unfolds  her  budding  roses 
Fresh,  as  upon  tl^  cheek  are  bom; 
Heaven's  myriad  choristers  axe  rising 
The  iubilee  of  infrmt  Day, 
While  his  bri^t  chariot  wheels  axe  chasing 
Twilight  and  Love  alike  away  I 

A  flood  of  radiance  on  the  wave  I — 

For]g[ive,  0  Sun—my  here^  ! 

I  hul  thee,  beautiful  and  brave, 

And  own  Uiy  present  Deity  ! 

Oh  I  who  in  majesty  and  might 

B'er  trode  Heaven's  trackless  path  like  Thee  9 

Who  ever  walk'd,  thus  robed  m  lights 

ThuB  radiant  crown'd  with  victory  ? 

He  commits  his  beloved  to  the  guardianship  of  the  luminaiy  whose  beauty 
and  purity  she  reflects,  and  after  the  tenderest  of  fiuewells,  muctaatly  tears 
himself  away. 
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We  aie  led  to  condude,  thai  during  this  intemew  the  soft  inflaenoe  of 
Ingebeig  has  been  excited  to  j^revail  on  Frithioff  to  offer  reeondlifttion  and 
aid  to  her  farother,  and  renew  his  suit ;  for  in  tiie  next  chapter,  the  most  ex- 
qoiaitely  ptthetle  in  the  poem,  we  find  her  impatiently  awaiting  the  result  of 
tiiis  final  attempt  to  propitiate  adverse  fortune.  Jt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
trath  and  nature  of  the  sentiments  will  atone  for  the  length  of  this  our  &^ur- 
ile  qmamen. 

The  pariing  of  Frithioff  and  IngAorg, 
Inoibobg  tpeaki. 
Already  dawns  the  day,  and  Frithioff  comes  not ! 
Tet  was  the  council  summoned  yesterday. 
At  Bela's  graTO— could  fitter  spot  be  diosen 
To  seal  his  hapless  daughter's  destiny  1 
Alas!  what  prayers unnumber'd  has  it  cost  me, 
How  many  tears  f may  Freya  reckon  them) 
To  melt  the  ice  ot  hate  in  Frithioff^s  bosom, 
To  sooth  the  pride  that  ill  could  brook  rroidse, 
Once  more  to  stretch  his  hand  in  reconcilement  !— 
Alas !  how  stem  is  man !  and  for  his  honour 
rrhe  name  he  gives  his  pride)  how  little  recks  he 
If  in  his  path  a  faithful  heart  should  break ! 
Tet  to  his  breast  clings  wonuui — ^like  the  moss 
Whose  paly  foliage  shrouds  the  cliff's  rude  brow 
With  silent  unmark*d  growth,  enfolds  the  rock, 
And  draws  its  nurture  from  the  oij^t-dew's  tears. 

There  was  my  fate  sealM  yesterday  ! — ^the  sun 

Sunk  in  the  west  long  since— but  Frithioff  comes  not ! 

The  pale  stars,  one  by  one,  are  vanishing, 

And  ah  !  with  every  one  that  disappears, 

Another  hope  expires  within  my  breast ! 

Tet  wherefore  should  I  hope  !    Valhalla's  gods 

Smile  not  on  me — I  have  offended  them.     * 

Baldur,  beneath  whose  lofty  shade  I  dwell, 

Is  sure  traduced — ^they  say  a  youthful  love 

Is  too  unhallow'd  to  endure  his  glance ; 

That  not  unpunish'd  may  the  j<^s  of  earth 

Intrude  within  the  halls  where  Heavenly  night 

Sits  proudly  throned-— and  yet,  where  lies  my  crime  ? 

What  should  offend  the  gods  in  maiden  love  ? 

Is  it  not  pure  as  Memory's  ciystal  flood, 

Not  innocent  as  childhood's  morning  dreams  ? 

The  Sun's  pure  eye  turns  not  from  love  away. 

Even  Day's  widow — star-encompass'd  Night, 

Hears,  mourner  though  she  be,  love's  vows  with  joy  ! 

Can  what  is  innocence  beneath  the  cope 

Of  Heaven,  be  crime  within  a  temple's  bound  1 

True — I  love  Frithioff— far  as  memory's  chord 

Gan  backward  reach^-I  ever  loved  him  thus. 

Twas  surely  bom  with  me — I  cannot  trace 

Its  fond  beginning — nor  endure  to  think 

'Twas  ever  otherwise.    Just  as  the  fruit 

Sets  on  its  kemel,  and  in  ripening  growth 

Clings  round  it  still,  till  Summer  suns  mature 

Its  golden  ball — so  did  I  grow  and  ripen 

Round  this  fiiir  seed.    Methinks  my  very  being 

Is  but  the  outer  shell  where  dwells  my  love  ! 

Forgive  me,  Baldur  !  with  a  faithful  heart 
Thine  halls  I  enter'd — and  with  constant  heart 
WiU  I  go  thence.    My  love  shall  tread  with  me 
The  rainbow  bridge,  and  boldly  face  the  Qods. 

Vol,  XXIIL  T 
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TikD  child  of  Heavea  released,  with  fearieM  soar. 
Bright  shields  her  xaiirors — ^and  with  dovelike  wiDgs 
Unfetter'd,  takes  her  flight  through  endless  spao^ 
To  the  great  Father's  hosom  whence  she  came  ! 
Why  frowns  thy  clear  brow  thus  in  glimmering  dawn  f 
Flow  not  my  veins  like  thine  with  blood  of  Odin  ? 
What  wouldst  thou,  kinsman  7  Not  Uie  love  I  cannot, 
^      Kay,  will  not  sacrifice — 'tis  worthy  Heaven ! 
But  I  can  sacrifice  my  life's  sole  bliss, 
And  cast  it  from  me,  as  a  queen  her  robes 
Can  proudly  dofi^— yet  be  a  sovereign  stilL 
Tis  nz'd — 'Valhalla's  child  will  never  shmne 
Her  ancestry.    I  go  to  meet  my  fate 
As  heroes  meet  it.    Yonder  Frithioff  comes— 
How  wild,  how  pale ! — I  see  it  all — 'tis  past ! 
And  with  him  comes  relentless  Destiny. 
Be  strong  my  heart ! 

Welcome,  though  late  it  be  ! 
Our  fate  is  seal'd :  'tb  legible,  alas ! 
Upon  thy  forehead. 

Frith.  Dost  thou  read  it  there, 

In  blood-red  characters,  that  speak  of  scorn, 
And  shame,  and  exile  ? 

Ing^.  Frithioff!  be  a  man! 

Relate  what  pass'd — ^the  worst  has  been  foreseen 
Long  since,  and  nought  can  find  me  unprepared. 

Frith,    I  sought  the  council,  at  the  Mount  of  Graves, 
On  whose  green  sides,  shield  closely  joining  shield, 
Resting  upon  their  swords,  the  Northmen  stood 
In  still  decreasing  circle,  gathering  thick 
Up  to  the  summit,  on  whose  crowning  stone 
Sat,  dark  as  thimder-cloud,  thy  brother  Helga, 
Pale  and  sinister  like  a  man  of  blood  I 
And  o'er  against  him,  in  perpetual  childhood, 
Halfdan,  unconscio\is,  playing  with  his  sword. 
Forward  I  stepp'd,  and  spoke,  ^  War  is  abroad ! 
Her  clarion  has  been  heard  upon  thy  shores ; 
Thy  kingdom  is  in  jeopardy — King  Helga ! 
Tet  give  me  but  thy  sister,  and  I  lend 
Mine  arm  to  ward  the  blow — it  may  avail  thee ! 
Forgotten  be  betwixt  us  former  hate ; 
I  cherish  none  against  my  Ingeborg's  brother. 
King  !  be  advised^nfranchise  with  one  word 
Thy  golden  sceptre,  and  thy  sister's  heart ! 
Here  is  my  hand.    By  mighty  Thor,  'tis  offer'd 
For  the  last  time,  in  pledge  of  reconcilement." 

Tumultuous  rose  the  crowd — a  thousand  swords 
Were  struck  at  once,  upon  a  thousand  shields. 
The  steel-clang  rose  to  heaven,  which  echoed  gladly 
The  free  men's  utterance  of  their  sense  of  right. 
"  Give,"  cried  they,  "  give  him  Ingeborg — fair  lily> 
Fairest  that  in  our  valleys  ever  grew. — 
Is  not  his  sword  the  mightiest  in  the  land  ? 
Then  give  him  Ingeborg  !" — My  foster  father, 
The  reverend  Hilding,  with  his  beard  of  snow. 
Came  forth,  and  with  o'erflowing  wisdom,  held 
Short  pithy  speech,  keen  as  the  falchion's  edge. 
Even  Halfdan,  rising  from  his  idle  throne. 
Implored  with  word  and  look  his  brother's  pity. 

It  was  in  vain ! — ^in  vain  was  every  prayer ! 
Long  on  the  naked  clifis  may  sunbeams  play. 
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Hot  irm  bright  harvests  from  their  barren  braut. 
So  did  Sang  Helga's  iron  brow  return 
Iti  chill  re^ual  to  warm  human  prayers ! 

*  The  peasant's  son  "  he  said,  ('twas  spoke  in  soom,) 

^  Might  wed  my  sister ;  but  the  sacrilege 

Were  no  fit  mate,  methinks,  for  Odin's  daughter ! 

Iddst  thou  not,  FrithioiF,  Baldur's  shrine  inyade  1  • 

Saw'st  thou  not  Ingeborg  within  his  temple. 

While  Day,  affirighted,  shrunk  before  thy  crime  t 

ftMsk  !  yea  or  nay."    Loud  from  the  circling  crowd 

Kchoed  tiie  ay,  "  Say  Nay,  say  only  Nay  ; 

We  will  believe  thy  word,  enforce  thy  suit. 

Thou  son  of  Thorsten,  as  thou  wert  the  King's ; 

8ay  only  Nay,  and  thine  is  Ingeborg !" 

**  My  life-long  bliss  hangs  on  a  single  word," 
(So  did  I  speak)  *"  yet  fear  it  not,  King  Helga  ! 
I  would  not  lie  to  gain  Valhalla's  joys, 
Nor  those  of  earth — Tes  !  I  have  seen  thy  sister, 
Have  spoken  with  her  in  the  Temple's  night ; 
Tet  dia  I  not  thus  break  the  peace  of  Baldur." 

I  said  no  more.    But  murmurs  deep  of  honor 

Ban  through  the  circle  ;  those  that  nearest  stood, 

Shrunk,  as  from  breath  of  pestilence  away  ; 

And,  as  I  gaaed  round,  pale  panic  sat 

On  eveiy  cheek  late  blooming  bright  with  hope ; 

King  Helga  conquer'd  ;  and  with  hollow  accents, 

like  those  in  which  dead  Wala  sang  to  Odin 

His  kindred's  overthrow  and  Hela's  triumph — 

Thus  did  he  speak ; — "  To  banishment  or  death 

I  might  condemn  thee  ;  but  I  will  be  mild 

As  hun,  whose  sanctity  thou  hast  invaded. 

Air  in  the  western  sei^  a  garland  floats 

Of  Isles,  whose  sovereign  is  Earl  Aganthyr. 

Long  as  Eling  Bela  lived,  to  him  the  Earl 

Sent  yearly  tribute*--ours  is  yet  unpaid. 

Be't  thine  to  sail,  and  claim  the  right  withheld. 

This  penance  for  thy  boldness  I  impose. 

'Tis  said,"  (again  he  spoke  in  keen  derision) 

**  That  AganUi^  is  close,  and  like  the  dragon, 

Benowned  Fofnir,  watches  o'er  his  gold  ; 

But  who  our  modem  Sigurd  shall  withstand  ? 

A  manlier  enterprise  is  this,  I  ween, 

Than  to  delude  a  maid  in  Baldur's  grove  ! 

Whtti  summer  shall  return,  we  wait  thee,  here. 

With  thy  renown — but  above  all  the  tribute. 

Else  is  thy  honour,  Frithio^  forfeited. 

And  from  our  land  thou  dwellest  a  life-long  exile." 

This  was  his  soeech — and  so  the  ooimcil  rose. 

Inff^,    And  thy  resolve  t 

Frith.  Doth  there  remain  a  choice  ? 

Hanffs  not  mine  honor  on  my  sovereign's  challenge  ? 
I  wifi  redeem  it^  should  Aganthyr  hide 
His  worthless  gold  in  Nastrand's  deepest  flood. 
Ev'n  now  I  sail. 

IngA,  And  thou  forsakest  me  ? 

FrUh,  Nay,  I  forsake  thee  not— thou  comest  with  me. 

IngA,  Impossible  t 

Frith,  Nay,  hear  me  ere  thou  answer. 
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We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  omit  for  ever  bound,)  a  niariner  shall  pass 
the  long  and  glowine  speech  in  which  our  isle  in  the  rosy  glow  of  eTening, 
Frithion,  from  the  ctescriptions  of  his  he  shall  see  a  southern  Freya^  (for 
late  fiither,  draws  a  delicious  picture  such  there  is,  called  Aphrodita,)  and 
of  a  life  of  We  and  freedom  amid  the  manrel  as  he  sees  her  golden  locks 
lovely  isles  of  Greece.  He  paints,  with  flow  in  the  winds,  and  her  eyes  bright- 
all  the  eloquence  of  passion,  their  lau-  er  than  Heaven  s  own  blue.  There, 
rel-groY«s  and  clustering  vines,  and  too,  like  a  troop  of  elves,  a  little  band 
the  moss-grown  temples  and  moulder-  of  ministerine  cherubs  shall  grow 
ing  pillars,  whose  graceful  forms  look  around  her,  with  cheeks  glowing  as 
out  from  amidst  them,  to  enchant  the  if  the  South  had  shed  her  dustering 
wondering  mariner.  "  Here,  my  In-  roses  on  our  Northern  snows." 
geborg!'*  exclaims  he,  **  We  will  How  eloquent  is  passion! — how 
build  ourselves  among  the  waves  a  tempting  opportunity.  Ellida  flaps 
little  Northland,  &irer  than  the  one  her  eagle  wings,  and  &vouring  breezes 
we  have  left— our  love  shall  animate  only  await  the  fiat  of  tiie  maiden  to 
the  deserted  temples,  and  please  their  bear  her  for  ever  from  bondage  and 
forsaken  gods— and  when  with  loose-  oppression  to  liberty  and  love.  Let 
ly-flowing  sail  (for  storms  are  here  her  reply. 

Ingeh.  Alas !  I  cannot  follow  thee  ! 

FrW^,  Not  follow— me  ] 

Ingtb,  Ah  !  Fiithio^  thou  art  happy, 

Thou  foUowest  none ;  thou  wend'st  thine  o¥rn  bright  way, 
Just  like  thine  arrowy  sea-snake,  at  whose  helm 
Stands  stem  resolve,  and  guides  her  destined  course, 
With  stead^t  hand  amid  the  chafing  billows. 
Oh  !  it  is  sadly  otherwise  with  me ! 
In  ruthless  hajids  my  destiny  has  fallen  ; 
Hands  that  ne'er  quit  their  prey  till  it  has  bled. 
To  vield  herself  a  victim,  scarce  complaining. 
Is  the  King's  daughter's  lot — and  therefore  mine ! 

Frith,  Art  thou  not  free,  if  such  thy  will  ?— thy  fi&ther 
Ides  in  his  cairn 

/nff«6.  King  Helga  is  my  &ther. 

Stands  in  his  room,  nor  can  I  without  him 
Bestow  my  hand.    And  know  that  Bela's  daughter 
Steals  not  her  bliss,  though  placed  within  her  grasp. 
Oh  I  what  were  woman,  did  she  proudly  spurn 
The  holy  ties  with  which  Eternal  wisdom 
Bound  her  frail  being  to  some  mighty  stem  % 
Her  fittest  emblem  is  the  water-lily. 
That  sinks  and  rises  with  the  billows'  swell. 
The  mariner  holds  on  his  reckless  course. 
Nor  marks  when  her  frail  stem  his  keel  has  sever'd  ! 
Such  is  her  simple  histoxy — ^while  vet 
Her  deep  roots  anchor  in  th'  unfathom'd  sand. 
Worth  and  esteem  are  hers — she  borrows  hues 
From  her  pale  sisterhood  the  stars,  and  swims 
Amid  her  own  blue  depths — ^herself  a  star 
Let  her  but  struggle  free,  then  does  she  float 
A  wither'd  leaf  upon  the  waste  of  waters  ! 

This  veiy  night — 0  'twas  a  fearful  night ! 

(In  agony  I  waited,  and  thou  cam'st  not,) 

While  swam  a  doud  of  pale  and  dark-hair'd  thoughts 

Before  my  wakefril,  burning,  tearless  eyes, 

While  Baldur's  pallid  image  look'd  upon  me 

With  fiz'd,  unalter'd,  threatening,  dreadfrd  saze. 

This  night  I  wrestled  with  my  &te — 'tis  seiu'd — 

I  bend  a  victim  at  my  brother's  altar. 

Yet  would  I  ne'er  hi^  heard  of  those  bright  isles 
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Swimming  in  floodi  of  evening'B  purple  glow, — 

A  quiet  land  of  floweis,  and  Ioto,  and  peace  ! 

Who  can  her  weakness  &Uiom  ?    Childhood*8  dreams,    • 

That  long  had  alept^  awaken*d  with  the  sound, 

And  whisper'd  in  mine  ear  with  voice  fiimiliar 

As  sisters — tender  as  Ipve^s  flatteries ! 

I  hear  you  not — ^nay,  nay,  I  will  not  listen — 

Ye  Toioes,  so  seducing — once  so  dear  ! 

(Md  of  the  North,  why  should  I  seek  the  South  ? 

I  am  too  pale  for  yonder  rosy  dime— 

My  soul  would  fiade  heneath  its  ardent  suns, 

And  still  my  longing  glance  would  fondly  seek 

The  steadfast  Pole-star — ^keeping  heavenly  watch 

Over  my  &ther*s  grave. 

My  noble  FrithiofT 
Shall  never  scorn  for  me  his  native  land, 
Shall  never  cast  his  bright  reno¥rn  away 
For  aught  so  worthless  as  a  loving  maiden  ! 
A  life  of  sunny  days,  whose  golden  threads 
Still  flow'd  alike — were  sweet,  perchance,  to  woman — 
But  to  man's  soul — ^to  thine— a  leaden  chain  ! 
Thou'rt  happy,  when  the  tempest  proudly  bears  thee 
Upon  its  foaming  crest  o'er  depths  unfathom'd, 
'Mid  life  and  death,  on  some  frail  bounding  plank. 
Plucking  bright  honour  from  the  grasp  of  Danger. 
Tha.lovely  solitude  thou'st  drawn,  would  be 
To  tbee,  &e  grave  of  many  an  unborn  deed. 
And  envious  rust  might,  like  thy  shield,  conode 
Thy  noble  nature — It  shall  never  be ! 
No  !  never  will  I  steal  my  FrithioflTs  name 
From  the  proud  songs  of  heroes,  nor  eclipse 
In  its  first  rosy  dawn — Im  bright  renown ! 
Frithioff !  be  wise,  and  let  us  from  Fate's  shipwreck 
Save  fEune  and  honour,  though  life's  bliss  be  lost 

We  part. 

Fhth,     'Tiswell!  King  Helga's  sister,  fisure  thee  well  ? 
In^eb.  Oh  !  Frithioff,  Frithioff!  is  it  thus  we  part  ? 
Hast  thou  no  look  of  kindness  for  the  playmate 
Of  unoffending  childhood  7 — ^not  a  hand 
For  one  so  wretched,  and  so  late  beloved  1 
Think'st  thou  I  tread  on  roses,  and  can  fling. 
With  cold  and  hollow  smiles,  life's  bliss  away. 
And  rend  without  a  pang  that  bosom's  hope 
That  twined  with  all  my  being's  fibres  grew  ? 
Hast  thou  not  been  my  voung  soul's  morning  dream  ? 
All  I  e'er  knew  of  joy,  I  call'd  it  Frithioff  1 
And  all  that  life  contains  of  great  or  noble. 
Brought  to  my  mind's  ejre  but  the  thought  of  thee. 
Shroud  not  this  sunny  picture  ! — ^nor  repay 
Thus  sternly  woman's  weakness,  when  sne  offers 
All  that  is  dearest  to  her  here  below, 
And  dearest  shall  be  in  yon  high  Valhalla ! 
Hard  is  the  offering,  Frithioff !  hard  enough. 
And  well  deserves  one  word  of  friendly  comfort. 
I  know  thou  lov'st  me — I  have  known  it  long; 
E'er  since  thought  da¥rn'd  upon  my  infant  being. 
And  memoiy  of  Ingeboig  will  haunt  thee 
For  many  a  year — go  wheresoe'er  thou  wdlt. 
Now  drown'd,  perchance,  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
Now  lost  amid  wild  winds,  and  wilder  waves  ; 
Scared  by  the  tumults  of  the  jovial  board, 
Shunning  the  deep  carouse  for  victory  won, — 
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But  now  and  then,  when  in  the  hiuh  of  night. 

Days  long  gone  by  aie  horering  o'er  thy  pillow— 

A  pale  and  shadowy  form  shall  flit  among  them. 

Thou  know'st  it  wdl — ^it  comes  a  gentle  herald 

From  youth's  enchanted  land  ! — ^it  is  the  fonn 

Of  the  pde  distant  maid  in  Baldur's  groTe. 

Thou  wilt  not  chide  it  hence — ^no  !  as  its  gaze 

It  fondly  fixes — ^thou  one  firiendly  word 

Wnt  softly  whisper — and  the  winds  of  night 

On  Tiewless  wings  shall  waft  it  to  mine  ear  ! 

One  comfort  yet  remain^^I  hare  no  other ! 

Nothing  lives  round  me  to  disturb  my  grief, 

For  all  that  dwells  around  me  spealcs  of  Thee. 

They  speak  of  thee — ^these  lofty  temple  halls — 

No  longer  threatening — the  saored  image 

Seems  in  the  moonbeam  to  assume  thy  features. 

If  I  gaze  on  the  sea — ^there  swam  thy  prow. 

Cutting  its  way  through  foam,  to  gain  the  shore. 

If  I  roam  in  the  wood,  there  many  a  stem 

Has  Ingeborg's  cipher  on  its  tender  bark. 

Though  still,  as  grows  the  rind,  it  disappears, 

And  that,  old  proverbs  ^y,  betokens  death ! 

I  ask  of  Day,  when  last  it  gazed  on  thee — 

Night,  too,  I  question — ^but  'tis  silent  stUL 

Even  the  sea  that  bears  thee  breathes  alone 

Soft  sighs  in  answer  to  th'  unconscious  strand.         0 

I  send  thee  greetings  with  the  eve's  red  glow, 

As  in  thy  kindred  waves  it  sinks  to  rest. 

And  the  swift-sailing  clouds  ne'er  flit  above  me. 

But  freighted  with  tiie  poor  fbrsaken's  tears ! 

So  sit  I  in  our  maiden's  bower— a  dark 

And  shrouded  widow,  'mid  the  joys  of  life 

Weaving  pale  lilies,  all  untimely  gather'd, 

1^  spring  shall  weave  a  greener,  fresher  woof^ 

And  scatter  brighter  flowers  upon  my  grave. 
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He  then  conjures  her  to  fonrive  his  injustice,  the  effect  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, adopts  her  for  his  good  Destiny,  and,  under  its  influence,  promises  mmself 
speedy  conquest,  and  subsequent  success  in  a  suit  no  longer  addressed  to  a 
tyrannioBkl  brother,  but  to  the  nation  assembled  in  council*  In  the  meantfane, 
he  bids  her  Uke  tenderest  fiuewell.  and  puts  on  her  arm  the  wondeffiil  bracelet 
before  mentioned  among  his  heir-looms,  as  a  sort  of  golden  lodiaa  He  com- 
pares it  on  her  white  arm  to  a  '' glow-worm  on  a  lily's  stem,"  breathes  a 
passionate  adieu,  and  departs. 

Ikoxbobo— a2o9itf. 
How  bravely  he  departs — how  full  of  hope ! 
He  sets  his  good  sword'spoint  to  the  hani  heart 
Of  Destiny,  and  says  ^ Thou  shalt  give  way  I" 
AJas  !  poor  friend — ^Destiny  yields  to  none— 
She  goes  her  way,  and  laughs  at  idle  threats  ! 
How  little  dost  tiiiou  know  my  gloomv  brother  ! 
Thy  open  hero's  soul  could  never  fiitnom 
The  dusky  depths  of  his,  nor  guess  the  hate 
That  bums  concentred  in  his  envious  bosom. 
Never  will  he  ^ve  thee  his  sister's  hand  ! 
Rather  than  vield  his  crown,  hell  sacrifice  me — 
Either  mv  lire  to  Odin,  or  my  hand 
To  yon  old  King,  who  claims  it  with  the  sword. 


]«.]  Fritkiof. 

Far  u  I  m,  ther*  ia  no  hope  for  me, 

Tei  I  rejoioe  ahe  dwells  within  thy  heart 

Mine  be  the  pangs — ^Heaven's  blessing  go  with  thee ! 

Thy  braoel^  here  shall  lend  me  lore  to  reckon 

The  dreary  months,  that  roll  on  leaden  wing — 

On^  two,  four,  six — ^These  pasty  thou  mayst  return, 

Bat  thou  shalt  £nd  thine  Ingeborg— no  more ! 
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lDgeb(ng*8  oomphint  follows,  a  sweet 
ptlhkic  strain,  m  which,  after  com- 
mitttng  her  absent  lorer  to  the  special 
djsim  of  winds  and  wares,  and  stars 
fijoidlyto  marinei*,  she  bewails  her 
own  si^xroaching  immolation,  and 
holds  converse  with  her  Frithioff's 
BtaijfiJcon,  which  had  remained  be- 
hind with  her.  She  longs  to  b(»row 
his  wings  to  follow  his  master,  but 
nghing,  iuTokes  the  heavenward  pi- 
lions  of  Death  to  re-unite  her  finally 
lith  her  beloved. 

Frithioff  at  sea,  is  one  of  the  finest 
aid  most  characteristic  of  the  Tsrious 
sains,  which,  in  delightful  diversity 
tf  inbjeet^  of  measure,  and  of  passion, 
m  strung  tog^er  to  form  this  most 
iprit-stining  of  efacs.  Perhaps  a 
■•re  anuoated  picture  of  danger  at 
M)  and  hermsm  amidst  it^  was  never 
Htawn.  The  tempest,  which  nearly 
piofes  &tal  to  Frithi^,  is  oonjured 
op  I7  the  magic  arts  and  incantations 
01  Helga.  At  every  new  assault  of  the 
elonents,  the  hero  waxes  bolder  and 
BMte  uoappalled;  only  contrasting, 
duing  the  mtesrals  of  the  stotm,  its 
avfol  aeeompsniments,  with  his  still 
BKMBti|^t  voyage  and  blisslul  inter- 
▼i^w  with  Ingeborg  in  the  peaceful 
grove  of  Baldur. 

He  de^xnes  running  for  a  port, 
fearfii]  of  tiie  maiden^s  contempt  as  a 
timid  nanner,  smd  dedares  his  lofty 
J07  lA  contending  with  the  mountain 
hillowB.  The  marvellous  ship  is  de- 
Kribed  as  threading  the  waves,  ^  now 
disappearing  benei^  them  like  a  &11- 
iag  star,"  then  **  springing  up  again 
from  the  abyss  like  a  chamois  among 
thedifis." 

Kight  comes  on,  so  grim  and  star- 
less, that  one  mast  is  not  to  be  seen 
from  the  other,  and  an  unfathomable 
gave  <*  yawns  for  the  devoted  crew." 
Still  Frithioff  is  undaunted,  though 
the  sea  goddess  Bana  is  even  now,  he 
^ys,  **  spreading  for  him  her  deep, 
Wue  ooucL"  WhUe  he  is  yet  speak- 
ing, a  mountain  wave  sweeps  the  deck, 
curving  all  b^ore  it.  He  then  be- 
thinks him  of  propitiating  the  goddess, 
hy  dividing  with  his  surviving  com- 


panions a  massy  gold  bracelet,  the  gift 
of  King  BeU,  that  ^  they  may  not  go 
empty-handed  to  dark  Bana*8  cold 
embrace." 

The  sails  are  rent,  the  rudder  snaps, 
and  FrxthiofiT  can  no  longer  conceal 
from  himself  that  <<  Death  is  onboard ;" 
yet,  amid  the  howling  of  the  angry  ele- 
ments, his  voice  yet  resounds  in  tones 
of  courage  and  confidence.  He  ex- 
claims that  such  an  tinheard-of  tem- 
pest cannot  be  the  legitimate  decree  of 
the  €k)ds,  but  the  work  of  unhallowed 
arts ;  and,  climbing  *^  like  a  martin," 
to  the  mast-head,  he  discovers  that 
the  ship  is  pursued  by  three  sea  mon- 
sters, a  huge  whale,  a  bear,  and  an 
eagle.  EUida  is  desired  to  exert  her 
sdf-moving  and  instinctive  power ;  to 
steer  right  upon,  and  cleave  with  her 
keel  the  whale  that  *<  floats  like  an 
island ;"  while  a  pair  of  well-aimad 
lances  demolish  the  unholy  bear  and 
eagle.  All  goes  henceforth  weU  with 
the  mariners ;  the  spell  b  broken,  and 
the  wished-for  land  comes  in  sighl 
The  return  of  fine  weather  is  beauti- 
fully hailed,  and  ascribed  by  the  gxal»» 
fill  Frithioff  to  the  prayers  and  team 
of  his  betrothed. 

The  exhausted  crew  are  earned  to 
land  on  the  sturdy  shoulders  of  the 
hero  and  his  friend ;  Biom  carrying 
four,  and  Frithioff  of  course  twice  as 
many.  They  kindle  a  iac%  and  are 
just  beginning  to  forget  the  perils  of 
the  deep  in  a  horn  of  mead  to  Ii^ge- 
borg's  health,  when  they  are  descried, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  defied  to 
deadly  combat,  by  some  of  Barl  Agan- 
thyr's  champions. 

Frithioff,  exhausted  as  he  is,  accepts 
the  chiJIange  of  a  gigantic  adversary. 
Ghivaliy  could  have  taught  nothii^ 
new,  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  to  either 
of  these  doughty  warriors  ;  for,  when 
the  stranger's  sword  snaps,  Frithioff 
throws  his  to  a  distance ;  and,  when 
the  foimer  lies  prostrate,  and  Frithioff 
cannot  give  him  the  coup  de  arace  for 
want  of  a  sword,  the  vanquisned  man 
promises  ^  to  lie  still  in  his  present 
position,  till  the  weapon  is  picked  up 
again ;"    coolly  observing,  that  one 
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most  die  some  time  or  other !  Fri- 
thioff,  though  he  avails  himself  of  the 
proposal,  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
actually  to  decapitate  such  a  conscien- 
tious antagonist— «o  they  shake  hands 
amicahly,  and  go  to  court  together, 
Aganthyr  receives  him  graciously,  and 
with  a  refinement  of  diplomacy,  which 
inight  do  honour  to  more  civilized 
times,  while  he  declines  paying  any 
tnhute  to  Frithioff's  master,  gives 
him,  as  the  son  of  his  old  friend 
Thorsten,  a  costly  purse,  full  of  gold, 
to  he  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper. 
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At  this  comparatively  polished  court, 
(that  of  Orkney,)  tie  hero  is  cour- 
teously invited  to  pass  the  winter — 
and  complies. 

The  first  breath  of  Spring,  how- 
ever, wakes  thoughts  of  home  in  Fri- 
thioff's  breast.  He  thanks  his  host, 
and  departs.  ^  The  west  wind  sighs 
in  the  sails  like  nightingales,"  and 
"  Mgih'a  daughters,  the  waves,  leap 
invitingly  before  the  rudder." — Here 
follow  a  few  beautiful  lines,  descrip- 
tive of  a  wanderer's  return  to  his  na- 
tive scenes. 


How  sweet  to  the  rover,  from  distant  land, 
His  prow  to  turn  to  his  own  home's  strand  ! 
There  rises  the  smoke  from  his  fathers*  hearth. 
And,  gaze  where  he  will,  'tis  his  native  earth. 
Where  his  childhood's  haunts  in  the  brooks  are  seen  ; 
Where  his  fatibers  sleep  in  their  hillocks  green ; 
And  where  still,  from  the  clifi^,  his  faithfvd  biide 
Sends  her  anxious  gaze  o'er  the  waters  wide. 


Frithioff  first  reaches  the  land  at 
Baldur's  grove,  but  the  fidcon  alone 
flies  to  meet  him  on  the  silent  shore. 
It  perches  on  his  shoulder,  from  which 
no  caresses  can  lure  it, — flaps  its  white 
wings  in  restless  anxiety,  and  seems 
to  whisper  in  his  ear,  some  fondly- 
treasured  messa^ ;  but  its  language, 
alas!  is  unintelligible.  Frithioff  next 
steers  for  his  rich  inheritance  of 
Framn&s ;  but  wfaAt  a  prospect  awaits 
him  there  !  He  "  rubs  his  eyes^  and 
shades  them  as  one  blinded  by  the 
sun,"  for  all  before  them  is  havoc  and 
devastation.  In  vain  he  seeks  the 
hearth  of  his  fiithers,  or  the  cradle  of 
his  infancy.  His  home  is  a  shapeless 
heap  of  ashes! 

His  faithful  dog  Bran,  and  his 
milk-white  steed,  with  the  golden 
mane,  **  whose  hoof  is  the  rein-deer's, 
and  its  neck  the  swan's,"  come  run- 
ning up  to  him,  and  ^fiuniltar,  but 
delightful  idea!  difficult  to  be  ren- 
dered into  English,)  search  his  hands 
for  the  accustomed  bread,  which  the 
wretched  Frithioff,  amid  Uiis  scene  of 
former  plenty,  has  not  the  means  of 
bestowing. 


While  standing  thus  "  shelterless,' 
beside  his  paternal  Itearth,  he  sees 
coming  towards  him  his  foster  &ther, 
Hilding.  He  hails  him,  amid  the 
ruins  of  Framn&s,  bitterly  remarking, 
that  thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  noble 
eagle,  base  hands  invade  his  lof^ 
nest.  He  guesses  the  author  of  this 
desolation,  the  cowardly  Helga,  who, 
cruel  as  cowardly,  had  consoled  him- 
self, when  flying  as  a  fugitive  befoie 
his  conquering  invader  Bing,  by  com- 
mitting to  the  flames  the  whole  world- 
ly goods  of  his  absent  ambassador. 
More  painful  tidings  still,  however, 
await  poor  Frithioff ! 

The  conqueror,  having  allowed  Hel- 
ga the  option  of  atoning  for  his  former 
contempt,  by  giving  him  his  sister  in 
marriage,  or  forfeiting  his  kingdom, 
Ingeborg  had  been,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sacrificed,  and  had  followed  her 
ancient  bridegroom  to  Norvray.  The 
first  emotions  of  the  forsaken  lover  are 
too  natural  to  be  charged  with  in- 
justice— 


"  Oh !  woman  I"  he  cried,  with  bitter  raiile, 
"  Love's  first  device  was  a  murd'rous  wile. 
He  shrouded  it  deep  in  female  guise. 
Raining  false  tears  from  her  dark-blue  eyes  ; 
With  bosom  of  snow,  and  look  so  mild, 
Man  had  but  to  gaze,  to  be  beguiled ! 
Coquetry  and  folly  with  art  he  twined, 
Constant  as  weather,  and  true  as  wind. 
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WHb  ilieiketing  emil«  of  an  Anril  monL 
And  Gps  tint  bloom  but  to  be  torawom  r 

He  eontinnes  hk  pmrionate  ihYectiTes  against  the  sex^  and  resolutions  of  a 
lofiog  aad  dfiq>erate  course  of  Tengeance  on  the  species,  when  good  old  Hild- 
ifig  pMOM  the  matter  in  a  new  light,  by  an  affecting  account  of  poor  Ingelxvg's 
fbned  Duptialfl.  He  describes  beautuully  her  silent  dignified  grie^  confided 
to  his  parental  bonm  akme  ;  "as  the  sea-bird,  mortally  wounded,  seeks  its 
ImdrBd  dement  to  dye  witii  its  heart's  blood.'* 

<*  A  victim  am  I,"  she  calmly  aigh'd, 

**  ¥qt  Bela's  land — a  sorrowing  firide. 

Pale  snow-drops  meetly  crown  her  head. 

Whose  heart  on  the  altar  of  Peace  has  bled ! 

*Twere  sweet  to  die  !  but  a  life  of  tears ; 

May  better  atone  for  youthfdl  years ; 

Baldur  a  pardoning  glance  may  shed, 

When  the  pulse  beats  low,  and  the  heart  ii  dead ! 

But  bury  in  lilence  my  mortal  strife. 

For  pity  to  me  were  worse  than  life  ; 

The  daughter  of  Kings  can  bear  her  doom — 

But  gendy  greet  Frithioff— when  he  comes  home !" 

He  then  describes  her  ridinff  to  her    in  his  unhallowed  mood,  to  attack  him 
ipkndid  bridal  on  a  black  steed,  '^pale     in  it  during  tiie  ceremony. 


Msghoiton  a  dark  doud."    While  The  burning  of  the  temple  is  a  grand 

ibe  prayed  long  and  ferrentiy  to  Bal-  picture  of  the  simultaneous  fiiiy  of 

dv,  all  around  wept — she  alone  was  numan  passion  and  a  devastating  ele- 

«dnL    The  cruel  Helga,  seeing  her  ment  "  The  bloodnred  sun  of  midnight 

bfioelet,  the  parting  p£t  of  Frithiofi;  tarries  behind  the  hill,"  and  solemn 

mtched  it  from  her  aim,  and  buns  twili^t  reigns  around.    The  holy  pile 

it  on  the  statue  of  Baldur.    The  old  (Baldur's  symbol^  blazes  high  on  the 

fb8ter-£sther  had  drawn  his  sword  to  consecrated  heartn.    The  priests,  aged 

sfeoge  it»  insult  to  his  nursling,  even  men,  with  snow-white  beards,  stand 

on  hu  sovereign,  when  Ingeboig,  pray-  gazing  on  the  fiame,  brandishing  their 

iog  to  btf  spared  this4tdditionalpang,  stone  Knives  in  their  ruthless  bands, 

hsd  committed  her  cause  to  the  Athet  The  king,  his  crown  laid  aside,  keeps 

of  all,  who   would  sooner   or   later  watch  beside  the  altar,  when  the  clang 

sTenge  her.  of  arms  is  heard  in  the  grove,  and  the 

''Vengeance !"  exclaims  Frithioff,  aveneing  voice  of  Frithioff— eurround- 

transported  with  fiuy ;  ^  I,  too,  will  ing  the  temple  with  his  companions^ 

taste  its  pleasures  ;"  and  recollecting  and  dooming  its  inmates  to  inevitable 

that  ^em  will  soon  preside  at  a  fes-  destruction.    He  thus  defies  the  pusil- 

fival,  in  Baldur's  temple,  he  resolves,  lanimous  and  shrinking  Helga. 

Here  is  the  tribute  at  thy  behest, 
Snatch'd  from  the  wild  waves  of  the  west ; 
Take  it,  and  let  us,  in  mortal  strife. 
By  Baldur's  light,  risk  limb  and  life. 

6ur  battle  shall  be  without  helm  or  shield, 
Lest  either  undue  advantage  yield. 
To  strike  the  first  blow,  as  King,  is  thine — 
Bethink  thee,  Helga  !  the  second  is  mine  I 

Eye  not  the  door  with  look  of  despair, 

The  fox  is  a  prisoner  in  his  lair ; 

Think  on  mine  heritage— think,  beside. 

On  the  once  bright  cheek  of  my  youth^l  bride  ! 

So  nying,  he,  somewhat  unceremoniously,  fells  the  arch-coward  to  the 
ttrth,  by  hurling  at  his  head  the  rich  purse  of  tribute-money,  brought  at  his 
Vol.  XXUI.  V 
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bidding  from  Aganthjr.  He  difldains  to  pollute  his  nroid  with  the  Uood  of 
such  a  recreant,  but  perceiying  on  the  sacred  image  the  well-known  bracelet^ 
he  flies  with  sacrilegious  eagerness  to  resume  possession  of  it.  The  gold  and 
the  arm  seem  inseparable — they  long  resist  his  efforts — at  length  wey  give 
way,  but,  in  the  struggle,  the  image  of  the  God  itself  £»lls  on  Uie  burning  pile. 
All  is  instantly  in  a  blaze. 

Hark  1  how  it  crackles !  the  flame  mounts  high, 
And  beams  and  rafters  crashing  fly — 
Biom,  pale  as  death,  on  the  thieshold  stands, 
And  Frithioff  for  shame  is  wringing  his  hands  ! 

"  Open  !  open  !  let  all  come  out, 
Why  keep  ye  watch  a  ruin  about  ? 
Within  there  is  fire— but  without,  to  save, 
The  fiithomless  depths  of  the  welcome  wave." 

In  vain  does  Frithioff,  heedless  of  adopting  the  sea  henceforth  for  his 

danger,  sit  amid  his  own  wild  work,  troubled  dwelling   and  early   graye. 

directing  undismayed  the  efforts  of  Helga  pursues  Um  with  his  ships, 

his  companions.    The  deyouring  ele-  but  no  sooner  does  the  fight  become 

ment  conquers — ^the  red  gold  drops  serious,  than  the  recreant  king  swims 

in  the  burning  sand,  and  the  silyer  ashore,  and  bends  his  bow,   which, 

yessels  melt  away.    The  consecrated  long   rusted   by   disuse,  fortunately 

groye  shares  the  common  deyastation  breaks.     Frithioff  stands  iraying   a 

— ^the  sun  sinks  red  in  a   glowing  lance,  which  he  could  easily  aim  at 

sea — all  is  at  length  reduced  to  ashes  the  King  ;  but  his  shafts  like  his  sword, 

*^-and  Frithioff  weeps,  in  the  gre^  disdains  to  become  a  crayon's  ezecu- 

dawn,  oyer  his  already  repented  sacn-  tioner,  and  he  leayes  the   caitiff  to 

lege.  merited  infamy.    He  then  pursues  his 

Morning  sees  him  a  conscience-  course,  addressing  a  simple  and  beau- 
stricken  and  sad  fugitiye  ;  taking  an  tiful  adieu  to  all  the  objects  familisr 
eternal  leaye  of  his  natiye  land,  and  to  him  from  infancy. 

Renowned  North  1  Earth's  brightest  star  ! 

From  my  father's  heaxth  I  must  wander  far.  * 

From  thee  my  birth  I  proudly  dreiw, 

Now,  Mother  of  Heroes->adieu,  adieu ! 

Eye's  radiant  eye !  thou  Moon  so  bright, 
Keeping  watch  on  high,  in  thy  robes  of  light ! 
Thou  Polar  sky — so  wildly  blue 
With  thy  starry  host — adieu  !  adieu ! 

Ye  bowers  so  dear,  where  I  loyed  to  stray, 
And  soothe  mine  ear  with  the  brooklet's  play — 
Hills,  woods,  and  streams,  once  known  so  well, 
Land  of  my  dreams — farewell !  fieurewell ! 

With  a  blighted  fiame,  o'er  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
From  deyouring  flame  an  exile  I  flee ! 
The  soul  may  defy  what  fate  can  do, 
But  the  heart  says  to  joy — Adieu  !  adieu ! 

Next  comes  the  Code  of  the  Sea-Kings,  a  curious  document,  probably  strict- 
ly founded  on  tradition,  and  fuU  of  mingled  heroism,  rude  honor,  and  doubtful 
morality,  mixed  up  with  no  little. worldly,  or  rather  watery  wisdom.  A  speci- 
men will  suffice. 

*^  Stretch  no  awning  oyer  thy  yessel,  nor  build  thee  an  house  on  shore,  lest 
thine  enemy  surround  thee  unawares.  The  Sea-King  sleeps  on  his  shield,  and 
the  sky  is  his  blue  tent  When  the  storm  is  mightiest  spread  thy  sail  high- 
est— lot  go,  let  go  !    He  is  a  coward  who  furls-*do  thou  rather  sink  in  the 
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vUilpMl !    Gberish  wonmn  <m  Isad,  but 

bond ;  for  \m  dimple  is  tiie  mosi  perilous  of  graTeo,  and  her  flowing  hair  the 

vorrt  of  nets.'*    Or  thus  in  """■" 
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If  a  trader  thou  hail,  unharmed  let  him  sail, 
When  the  feeble  his  ransom  has  told, 

Thou  art  Lord  of  the  Wave— he  to  profit  a  slave, 
And  thy  steel  is  well  worthy  his  gold. 

Bat  the  foe,  if  thou  board,  when  fighting's  the  word, 

And  Uood  in  good  earnest  is  spilt — 
If  thou  yield*8t  but  a  paoe—in  eternal  disgrace 

Thou  must  quit  us— so  do  as  thou  wilt ! 


In  conquest  rejoice,  but  ne'er  let  thy  foes'  voice 

Implore  thy  compassion  in  vain — 
Know  that  Prayer,  pale  and  mild,  is  Valhalla's  own  child, 

Whom  a  tyrant  alone  would  disdain. 


In  the  practice  of  this  gentleman- 
^  though  piratical  code,  the  cham- 
pus  ''aaU  and  sail,"  (as  the  old  bal- 
Ikb  have  it,)  till  at  length  they  reach 
it  soft  shores  of  Qreece-*and  here 
poor  FiiUuoff  is  palnfiilly  reminded 
of  the  happiness  which  he  had  in 
(hflse  ^stant  isles  endeavoured  to  in- 
laeelnceborg  to  share.  With  these 
ideu  aS  hu  lore  revives,  and  he  can 
BO  longer  remst  his  desire,  after  three 
jesn'  exile,  to  know  whether  her  me- 
m/xj  is  equally  fiuthfdl,  and  how  she 
Eves  with  her  old  monarch.  He  is 
wooy  of  renown,  and  loaded  with 
despsed  gold ;  he  pines  for  a  sight  of 
kb  lathef *s  grave,  and  of  the  tree  he 
plsQted  over  it.  The  flag  at  his  mast- 
bewi  points  due  north,  and  his  heart 
lisils  the  omen. 

Winter  overtakes  the  mariners,  and, 
urged  by  necessity  as  well  as  incli- 
ttstioQ,  Frithioff  resolves  to  pass  it  at 
the  Ooort  of  Ring ;  to  see  once  more 
lus  betrothed,  and  hear  the  music 
of  her  voice.  Biorn,  (whose  ruder 
and  more  downright  character  is  fine- 
ly contrasted  throughout  with  his 
friend's),  concludes  it  can  only  be 
vith  hostile  intentions  towards  his 
rival;  and  offers  his  services  either, 
nwrt  piratloo,  to  set  fire  to  the  old 
King's  nalace,  and  carry  off  his  bride ; 
or,  to  ao  the  thing  more  genteelly, 
idj  him  and  all  his  peers  to  single 
combat  on  the  ice^  and  defeat  them, 
of  course.  ^  It's  a'  ane  to  honest 
Dandie  Biorn!" 

Frithioff,  on  the  contrary,  depre- 
cates the  very  thought  of  confiict,  and 
shudders  at  the  ominous  word  **  fire." 
^eace,  peace,  is  now  all  his  earthly 
unbltion,  and  a  solemn  farewell  to 


Ingeborg  his  sole  object  in  life.  Biorn, 
in  undisguised  astonishment  that  he 
should  abjure  war  and  glory  fot  a 
woman,  offers  to  bring  him  such  pre- 
cious articles  in  any  number  to  choose 
from — ^ronuirking  somewhat  uncour^ 
teously,  that  the  world,  Qod  wot,  ^  is 
but  too  full  of  them !" 

Frithioff  answers,  that  Biorn,  wise 
as  he  is  in  council,  faithful  in  friend- 
ship, and  brave  in  peril,  a  true  wor- 
shipper of  Thor  and  Odin,  is  destin- 
ed, sooner  or  later,  to  be  a  votary  of 
Freya  also ;  and  advises  him,  not,  by 
idle  jests,  to  exasperate  the  goddess  to 
exercise  her  irresutible  power  upon 
him.  He  determines,  perhaps  from 
well-founded  distrust  of  Biom's  for- 
bearance, to  go  alone  with  his  good 
sword  on  his  pacific  enterprise;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  his  friend,  who 
swears  to  avenge  any  injury  that  may 
befall  him,  departs. 

Frithioff  finds  his  aged  rival  and  his 
Queen  celebrating  the  festival,  which, 
among  the  Pagans  of  the  North,  pre- 
ceded that  of  Christmas, — ^^*  sitting 
side  bv  side,  like  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn.' He  enters  the  hall  disguised 
in  a  huge  bear-skin,  and  leaning  on 
his  staff,  like  some  ancient  beggar — 
yet  ''taller,  even  thus  bent,  than 
those  around  him." — He  takes  the 
poor  man's  place  near  the  door,  till, 
being  mocked  and  pointed  at  by  some 
of  the  young  lords,  he  inflicts  on  one 
of  them  a  chastisement,  which  draws 
the  old  King's  attention.  On  being 
closely  interrogated,  he  gives  an  enig> 
matical  account  of  himself,  which  so 
pleases  the  King,  that  he  invites  him 
to  his  table,  and  requests  him  to  be 
more   oommunioative.     Frithioff  on 
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this  casts  his  sloughy  and  stands  con-  Northern  warriors !    And  what  does 

fest  '<  in  his  blue  yelvet  mantle  and  Ingebrarg  think  %    How  feels  the  poor 

silver  girdle  a  hand  broad/'  one  of  the  saoificed  bride  % 
best  dressed,  as  well  as  best  looking  of 

Then  mantled  the  blood  in  her  cheek  of  snow. 
As  on  ic^^dad  Alps  eve's  purple  glow  ; 
Like  water-lilies  when  billows  swell, 
Her  lovely  bosom  rose  and  fell. 

The  trumpet   now   commands   si-  ing  his  sword  on   the   oaken-table, 

lence,  and  the  pious   old  monarch  wMle  the  hall  resounds  with  the  blow, 

(little  knowing  who  his  new  and  high-  swears,  aided  by  it  alone,  to  defend 

ly  &Toured  g^est  is)  vows  over  the  his  cousin,  if  need  be.    The  King, 

head  of  the  dedicated  victim,  a  gal-  rather  pleased  than  offended  by  hu 

Umt  and  gaily  adorned  steer — ^withthe  guest's  plain  speaking,  only  bids  his 

assistance  of  the  Gods — ^to  vanquish  mir  wile  "  fill  nim  a  horn  of  her  best 

Frithioff,  their  common  enemy.    Fri-  wine,"  and  invite  the  stranger  to  pass 

thioff,  upon  this,  declares  hiznself  re-  the  winter.    She  fulfils  her  task  in 

lated  to  the  threatened  hero,  and  fling-  beautiful  confusion. 

And  as  with  eye  averted,  the  horn  she  trembling  pass'd, 
It  overflow'd,  and  fragrant  dew  on  her  rosy  fingers  cast ; 
As  lilies  in  the  evening  glow  with  streaks  of  crimson  shine. 
So  trickled,  o'er  her  lily  nand,  dark  drops  of  purple  wine. 

Frithioff,  to  her  secret  joy,  drinks  the  fiidthful  guest  skating  beside  the 

off  at  a  dzuught  a  horn  whidi  no  two  sledge,  averts  the  danger,  by  lifUnff 

degenerate  men  of  the  poet's  dajroould  sledge,  rein-deer,  and  all,  backward 

manage.    The   songs  of  bards,  and  from  tJie  edge  of  a  fearful  chasm,  into 

a  deep  carouse,  oondude  this  ancient  which  they  were  &8t  hastening.    The 

festival  King  hiconically,   but   expressively, 

The  feast  is  succeeded  by  a  sle<k;e  praises  the  deed,  hj  exclaiming  (list 

party  on  the  ice,  during  which  we  "  the  mighty  Fiithioff  himself  could 

old  King,  notwithstanding  Frithioff's  not  have  done  it  better !"    He  returns 

warnings^   exposes   himself  and  his  to  court  ashamed,  and  winter  passes 

consort  in  a  very  boyish  manner ;  but  without  fiirther  disclosure. 

Spring  returns,  the  birds  are  twittering. 

Green  leaves  glitter  in  the  sun, 
Dancing  to  the  sea,  the  brooklets, 

Now  enfranchised,  gaily  run. 
Glowing  as  the  cheek  of  Freya, 

Boses  red  their  prison  break. 
And  in  human  bosoms  bounding, 

Hope,  and  joy,  and  vigour  wiJce. 

The  old  King  will  go  a-hunting, 

And  the  Queen  must  with  him  wend. 
See  !  in  joyous  crowd  assembled, 

All  the  rich-dad  court  attend. 
Bows  are  clanging,  quivers  rattle, 

Palfreys  throng  the  dusty  way. 
And  on  wrist  the  hooded  falcon. 

Screaming,  hails  the  coming  prey. 

Yonder  comes  the  pageant's  wonder ! 

Wretched  Frithio^shun  the  sjght ; 
As  a  star  the  light  cloud  shines  on, 

Sits  the  Queen  on  palfrey  white. 


!«».] 


FrWiiojf, 

Hftlf  like  Freya,  half  like  Botft, 
OnlT  fiurer  rtill  tliMi  these  ! 

Gnoenil  from  her  hat  of  purple 
Stnem  li^tfeathecs  to  the  breeae ! 

Gaie  not  on  the  eye*!  clear  heayen, 

Gaie  not  on  the  golden  hair. 
Round  the  slender  throat  entwining, 

dust'iinff  o*er  the  boeom  fiur  I 
Gase  not  where  the  rose  and  lily 

0*er  her  cheek  alternate  play,; 
List  not  to  the  Toioe  familiar,    g^ 

Whisp'zing  soft  as  breath  of  my ! 
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FHthioff  Temains  behind  in  the 
wood  with  the  old  King,  who  is  un- 
able to  follow  up  the  chue ;  and  with 
the  restlessness  of  loye  and  misezy,  si- 
lently bewails  his  having  quitted  the 
sea  and  its  congenial  penis  to  pine  in 
hopeless  torment  on  the  land.  He 
thmks  on  Baldur's  temple  and  its  bro- 
ken TOWS  ;  broken,  he  says,  not  by  lus 
betrothed,  but  by  the  incensed  gods, 
to  whom  human  joy  is  hateful,  and 
who  haye  reyengea  themsely  es  by  lay- 
ing "  his  rosebud  in  cold  winters  icy 


ions  of  the  heayenly  messenger  sound 
in  the  sides  like  the  tone  of  a  distant 


I  Frithioff  is.  thus  bitterly  mu- 
an^  the  old  King  expresses  a  wish  to 
sleeps  and  lays  his  head,  in  all  the  con- 
fidence of  unsuspecting  yirtuci  on  the 
knee  of  his  unknown  riyaL  He  is  no 
sooner  asleep,  than  two  birds,  one  coal 
bbek,  the  other  white  as  snow,  perch 
on  an  adjoining  bough.  The  former 
mges  Fnthioffto  ^spatch  the  old 
King,  and  possess  himself  of  his  own 
beti^hed  bride{,  ''for  no  human  eye 
can  secL  and  the  graye  tells  no  tales." 
The  other  "gnaidian  cherub  sits  up 
aloft^'*  and,  reminding  him  of  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  Heayen,  bids  him  for 
efer  forswear  the  hero's  name,  if  he 
cou]d|murder  the  aged>nd  the^sleep- 
ing.  Frithk^  shuddering  with  hor- 
rar,  flings  his  sword  fiurmm  him  into 
the  forest  The  tempter  flies  to  the 
land  of  obliyion,  while  the  white  pin- 


King  wakes,  and  misses  Frithi- 
oiTs  sword.  The  hero  answers  that 
it  was  possessed  by  an  eyil  spirit,  ini- 
mical to  sleep,  and  a  foe  to  grey  hairs ; 
on  which  the  Kinff  owns  he  bad  not 
been  asleep,  but  hsa  now  fuUy  pioyed 
his  guest's  fidelity — ^reproachmg  him, 
howeyer,  with  baying  come  to  his 
court  in  disguise,  thereby  giyinff  rise 
to  injurious  suspicions.  T^ese  oeing 
now  for  oyer  dissipated,  he  offeis  to 
retain  him  as  his  son  and  friend,  till 
his  own  decease,  which  cannot  be  fisr 
distant  Frithioff  sadly  declines,  dis- 
claiming all  eyil  purposes  in  haying 
sought  his  court,  but  dedaring  that 
the  unappeased  wrath  of  the  gods 
wcoghs  too  heayily  to  permit  him  to 
enjoy  anything  on  earth  ;  that  storm 
and  tempest,  the  excitements  and  pe- 
rils of  the  deep  alone,  afford  any  aUe- 
yjation  of  his  misery—- or  the  hope  of 
soon  rejoininff  thrmurh  their  means, 
the  reconciled  deities  m  Valhalla. 

Frithioff  now  takes  a  pathetic  leaye 
of  Ingeborg,  solemnly  consigning  to 
her,  once  more,  the  bracelet  so  &tally 
rescued  for  her  sake  from  the  arm  of 
BflJdur.  He  bids  her  resign  it  only 
with  life,  though  she  will  neyer,  on 
earth,  see  him  i^in.  The  sea,  hence- 
forth, is  to  be  hu  home  and  gnye. 


Tread  not,  oh  friends !  in  moonlight  sweet, 
Or  starlight  soft — ^the  silent  strand, 

Lest  cruel  wayes  should  to  your  feet 
Waft  my  pale  corse  upon  the  sand ! 


Ingeborg*8  breast,  during  this 
mournful  adieu,  heayes  with  bitter 
sadness.  The  old  King  is  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  ahnost  forgotten 
SQRowa  of  youth ;  and  reflecting  that 
"life  is  no  lonmr  life  to  the  aged," 
and  that,  acooraing  to  the  uniyersal 


belief  of  his  countrymen,  no  one  dying 
in  his  bed  can  enter  ValhaUa — ^he 
abridges  the  short  remnant  of  his  pil- 
grimage by  dignified  suicide.  He  in- 
scribes Ooin's  mystic  characters  deep 
in  lus  arm  and  breast ;  and  '^  it  is 
beautiful,"  (in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
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counted  Buch  self-immolation  praise- 
worth  j,)  '^  to  see  the  red  drops  mingle, 
one  by  one,  with  the  silTer  hairs  on 
hLs  breast."  He  qoaffii  a  horn  to  the 
honor  of  the  North,  takes  a  kind 
leave  of  Ingeborg,  his  guest,  and  his 
joung  son,  (by  his  former  wife,)  and 
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rengns  his  breath  to  the  common  pa- 
rent of  alL 

Then  follows  his  dirge,  a  fine  my- 
thological ode,  which  we  must  pass 
over. 

The  next  chapter,  called  the  Elec- 
tion, is  fuU  of  life  and  spirit 


To  council  I  To  council-^Bower  and  hall, 

And  hill  and  valley  ring  I 
The  Monarch  is  dead,  and  the  freemen  all 

Must  assemble  to  choose  their  King ! 

The  warrior,  whose  sword  so  long  had  slept — 

0*er  its  edge  his  finger  drew. 
Pleased  to  find  that,  from  rust  and  stain  well  kept, 

It  still  was  good  and  true. 

The  infant  hero  look'd  undismayed 

On  the  steers  unwonted  blaze, 
But  to  raise  from  earth  the  ponderous  blade 

His  arm  in  vain  essays. 

The  maiden  who  polish*d  the  helm  anew. 

With  mingled  awe  and  care, 
Stood  blushing  to  see,  as  it  brighter  grew, 

Her  ovrn  soft  image  there.  * 


These  long-peaceful  subjects  of  a 
pacific  monan^  at  length  meet,  full^ 
armed,  for  the  election.  FritMoff  is 
seated  in  the  midst,  on  the  crowning 
stone,  but  by  his  side  the  King's  lit- 
tle f^-haii^  boy.  The  council  at 
first  incline  to  set  the  child  aside  ; 
but  Frithioff  raises  him  on  Jiis  shield, 
and  says, — ''Here  is  a  sapling  finom 
your  venerable  oak  !  See  !  this  child 
of  loft^  race,  is  as  much  at  home  on 
my  shield  as  a  fish  in  the  sea  I  I 
swear  to  defend  him  and  his  crown 
against  all  foes,  and  take  to  witness 
Baldur's  son  !' — (the  Ood  of  Jus- 
tice.^ 

Tne  child  sat  meantime  on  the 
polished  shield,  proud  and  confident 
"  as  the  youuff  eagle  on  the  sunbeam  !** 
At  length,  tiring  of  his  position^  and 
of  ihe  delav,  he  springs  lx>ldly  down  I 
The  delighted  people  unanimously 
swore  fidelity  to  this  "Son  of  the 
Shield,"  but  appoint  Frithioff  protec- 
tor of  him  and  Uie  kingdom,  with  a 
hint  to  marry  his  fur  step-mo- 
ther. But  I^thioff  coldly  answers, 
— "  We  are  met  to  choose  kings,  not 
brides.  I  select  not  mine  at  the  will 
of  others.  I  must  go  to  Baldur's 
grove,  and  hold  converse  with  my 
j/estinies,  who  await  me  there.  The 
mild  eye  of  the  God  is  still  unrecon- 
ciled ;  and  he  alone  who  robbed  me 


of  my  bride,  can  restore  her."  So, 
kissing  the  forehead  of  the  ldng*s  son, 
he  silently  withdrew. 

FrithiofiT,  at  his  fiber's  grave^  in  s 
beautiful  straiti,  well  worthy  tiransls- 
tion,  hails  all  the  w«li^known  objects 
around  the  oonseorMed  spot ;  but  op- 
pressed by  the  burden  of  nis  unexpia- 
ted  guilt,  invokes  the  shade  of  his  Es- 
ther to  point  out  a  mode  of  atonement. 
'  If  Agantiiyr,  when  interrogated  on 
the  subject,  spoke  from  the  dark  grave 
about  a  sword,  surely  a  son's  rueaie 
f^m  misery  is  worthier  the  exertion«" 

Suddenly  the  setting  sun  ilktmines 
the  west  with  a  flood  of  glory !  and 
one  of  those  gorgeous  illusions  called 
Fata  Morgana  in  Italy,  and  by  the 
poet  said  to  have  a  more  beautiful 
name  in  heaven,  appears  immediately 
over  Baldur's  Qrove,  like  a  diamond 
on  an  emerald  ground.  A  stately 
traiple  gradually  unfolds  itself  to 
view — such  as  mortal  eyes  have  rarely 
seen — woven  out  of  shining  ether. 
Its  silver  walls  are  an  emblem  of  the 
palaces  of  heaven, — ^its  pillars  of  glit- 
tering steel, — ^its  altar  an  inestimable 
gem.  The  dome,  raised  by  viewless 
hands,  resembles  a  dear  starry  win- 
ter sky,  and  all  the  ^Id-crowned  gods 
of  Yaihalla  occupy  its  awful  summit. 
At  the  gate,  the  Sisters  three  are  seen, 
leaning  on  their  mystic  shields.  White 


Ulds,  -who  pteadtu  oyer  the  pieaeae, 
points  to  the  ruined  temple  ;  Skuldft, 
tbe  Ckxideas  of  Futurity,  gently  raises 
her  hftod  towards  the  new  one  ;  but, 
ere  Hemoiy  can  seize  its  hnage,  the 
nt  vanishes  from  Frithioff^s  eyes, 
le  hails  the  omen,  however,  and 
nfolvei  to  rebuild  the  temple,  that 
the  mat  of  piety  may  atone  for  that 
of  poasioa,  and  the  gates  of  Hearen 
be  re-opened  to  the  pardoned  One. 
He  lifts  once  more  a  joyous  and  fear- 
less  eje  to  the  stars,  "  walking  in 
brightness,**  and  no  longer  sees  in  the 
northern  lig^its,  '^  unreal  mockerv'* 
of  ihs  burning  Temple.  Cradled  by 
the  song  of  his  native  heroes,  he  lies 
him  down  on  his  shield,  to  dream  of 
peace  and  reconciliation ! 


The  Temple  is  at  length  finished, 
and  suiTOunded  with  a  palisade  of 
iron,  tipped  with  gold^  like  a  guard  of 
ited-dad  warriors  with  golden  hel- 
aets.  Its  mystic  circle  is  formed  of 
gig&otic  stones,  destined  to  astonish 
posterity,— like  Upsala's  Temple,  re- 
garded by  the  North  as  an  earthly 
image  of  Valhalla.  Round  it,  like  a 
ibwoy  girdle,  lay  Baldur's  vale,  with 
the  murmur  of  its  groves  and  the 
nogs  of  its  birds,  once  more  the 
abode  of  peace. 

Before  the  image  of  the  Qod,  twelve 
dedicated  maidens,  ''with  the  roses 
of  youth  OD  their  cheeks,  and  the  rose 
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of  innocence  in  their  bosoms,"  danced, 
softly  **  as  spring  winds  rock  the 
fountain's  cradle,  or,  as  the  elves  of 
the  wood  flit  over  the  long  grass, 
scarce  shaking  its  pearls  of  morning 
dew.'*  They  sang  the  holv  hymn  of 
Baldur,  the  spotless — ^how  beloved  he 
was  among  all  creatures,  till  he  fell 
b¥  the  arrow  of  his  blind  brother 
Uodur,  while  earth,  sea,  and  heaven 
wept  The  song  jiever<hrew  its  birth 
in  the  narrow  cell  of  a  human  bosom, 
but  seemed  a  strain  from  the  abodes 
of  immortality, — ^like  a  maiden's  soli- 
tary dream,  when  the  quail's  deep 
note  wakes  the  echoes  of  night,  ana' 
the  full  moon  lingers  over  the  birches 
of  the  North. 

Frithioff  stood  lost  in  ecstacy  I  His 
piratical  life,  with  all  its  battles  and 
adventures,  vanished  like  a  bloody 
spectre  ;  and  the  feeling  of  hate  and 
vengeance  melted  away  with  it,  as 
the  "icy  cuirass  of  the  cUff  yields  to 
supimer  sunshine." 

The  aged  hi^h  priest,  before  whom 
he  bends  in  filial  reverence,  solemnly 
addresses  him  in  mingled  strains  of 
welcome  and  admonition,  beautifully 
founded  on  the  m^oloey  of  his 
country.  After  bewailing  the  untime- 
ly death  of  Baldur,  and  .its  conse- 
quences to  humanity,  he  Uiua  repre- 
sents him  as  yet  living  in  the  hearts 
of  the  nrtuous  : — 


Each  human  bosopi  has  its  Baldur. — ^Think 
How  in  thy  early  days  of  peace,  thy  life 
Flow'd  free  from  care,  and  still,  as  dream  of  birds, 
When  the  soft  breath  of  evening  gently  rocks 
On  its  green  couch,  the  weary  fiowret's  head  ! 
Baldur  lived  then  in  thine  unsullied  soul, 
Thou  child  of  Heaven — stray  offspring  of  Valhalla ! 
The  God  revives  in  in£uicy — and  Hela  ^ 
Yields  back  her  prey  each  time  a  child  is  bom  ; 
But  o'er  against  him,  in  each  human  breast, 
Dwells  his  blind  broker  Hodur — ^bom  in  darkness, 
As  is  the  bear's  wild  brood — and  robed  in  night, 
While  clad  in  light,  his  radiant  brother  moves. 


Thou  seekest  reconcilement— dost  thou  know, 

Tonng  man  !  its  name— hear  it,  and  tremble  not, 

The  reconciler  of  the  earth  is  Death  ! 

Time  is  a  troubled  streamlet  from  Eternity — 

Life  but  a  fiedl  from  our  great  father's  throne. 

And  reconcilement — our  re-union  with  him. 

The  Gods  themselves  have  fallen — ^not  unavenged. 

However,  for  the  Evil  ones  must  die 

Eternally — while  from  a  world  in  flames 

The  good  shall  rise  to  loftier  existence ! 
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Td8 !  though  from  Heavon's  proud  brow  the  garland  drops 

Of  faded  stars,  and  Earth  sinks  in  the  deep— 

Fairer  and  newly  bom,  her  flow'r-crown'd  head 

Again  shall  rise  above  the  ciystal  flood  ; 

And  younger  stars  shall  hold,  with  purer  lustre, 

Their  silent  course  above  the  new  creation. 


Earth  is  Heaven's  shadow— human  life  the  porch 
And  outer  court  of  Baldur*s  heavenly  Temple. 
The  vulsar  offer  blood — ^ej  bring  proud  steeds, 
With  gold  and  purple  deckM,  before  the  altar— 
It  is  a  symbol,  rightly  read,  that  blood 
Is  the  red  daiini  of  eveiy  day  of  grace. 


Christianity  is  thus  beautifully  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  only  two  passages 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  modem  origin. 

Stones  cannot  plead  with  Baldur ;  expiation 

Dwells  here— as  in  yon  upper  world — ^with  peace  I 

Be  with  thy  foe  and  self  but  reconciled, 

If  Freva's  eold-hair'd  son  thou  wouldst  resemble ! 

Its  Baldur  has  the  South— the  Virgin's  Son, ' 

Sent  by  th'  Etemal  to  explain  the  rhymes 

Tet  undecipher'd  on  the  shield  of  Fate  t 

His  battle-cry  was  Peace !  Love  was  his  sword  I 

Innocence^  dove-like,  sat  upon  his  crest 

Pious  he  lived  and  taught*--died  and  forgave  I 

And  distant  palms  o'enhade  his  radiant  grave. 

Tis  said  his  doctrine  spreads  from  dale  to  dale, 

Softens  hard  hearts,  lays  hand  in  hand,  and  speeds 

A  reign  of  peace  over  a  pBurdon'd  world. 

I  know  it  not  aright — ^this  creed,  but  heard 

Slightly  and  darld^  in  my  better  days 

In  many  a  heart,  like  mine,  its  presage  beats  ; 
Ere  long  I  know  'twill  come,  and  brightly  wave 
Its  dovelike  pinions  o'er  our  northern  pride. 
The  Korth,  alas !  shall  then  no  more  be  ours — 
Its  oaks  shall  wave  o'er  our  forgotten  graves  I 
Hail,  happier  race,  thus  privileged,  to  quaff 
The  radiant  cup  of  newer,  holier  light, 
Whose  influence  shall  dis^  the  thousand  clouds 
Shrouding  with  murky  v^  our  Sun  of  Life. 
Despise  us  not^  for  it  was  ours  to  seek, 
Though  with  still-erring  eye,  its  heavenly  ray. 
God's  messengers  are  many. — He  is  one  f 

He  then  informs  the  hero  of  the  death  of  Heka,  while  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  idols  of  the  neighbouring  Finland,  and  exhorts  him,  as  a  proof  of 
his  submission  to  Baldur,  and  his  sincerity  in  seeking  reconciliation,  to  offer 
peace  to  the  insignificant  Halfdan.    While  he  is  yet  speaking, — 

Thus  did  Halfdan  stand. 
With  doubtful  glance  upon  the  iron  threshold. 
Gazing  in  silence  on  the  dreaded  one. 
Frithioff  unbuckled  from  his  side  the  sword. 
Against  the  altar  lean'd  his  golden  shield ; 
And  all  unarm'd  to  meet  his  foe  advanced. 
Mildly  he  spoke—*'  I  hold  him  in  our  strife 
The  worthier,  who  first  sives  his  hand  in  peace." 
The  blushing  monarch  doffed  hu  iron  glove 


AadliMidB  long  sererM,  each  the  other  wrung 
In  giwp  M  iteadfiMt  m  the  mountain's  base  ! 

Then  did  the  priest  remove  the  corse  that  lay 
80  long  and  soraly  on  the  outlaw's  brow ; 
And  as^  its  weight  remoTod,  the  hero's  head 
Once  more  was  proudly  raised,  came  Ingeborg 
Dijssling  in  farioal  pomp— in  royal  robe^ 
Of  ermine  wrapt^  and  all  her  damsels  with  her, 
like  the  moon  s  handmaids  in  the  tents  of  heaven. 
Teaifbl  she  sank  upon  her  brother's  breast — 
But  he  transferr'd  the  grateful  burden  soon 
In  FrithioflPs  long-tried  bosom  softly  laid. 
Then  at  God's  altar  did  she  plight  her  huid 
To  her  youth's  earliest— truest,  best  belored ! 


idi 


BUBirurQ  or  iin>iAir  widows. 


The  papsA  published  by  the  House 
of  Onunions^  on  the  Burning  of  the 
ladisn  Widows^  are  a  s&il^ig  eyi- 
deon  of  the  affected  delica^  which 
nee  en  assume  in  matters  which  do 
not  toodi  their  own  interests.  Within 
the  fife  jeais  ending  with  1824^  there 
bsTs  beoi  no  less  t£m. — ^wiliit  be  be- 
fiered  U^^wo  tkinuand  miM  hundred 
and  eigktf^me  mwrden  of  wretched 
lemea  eonmiitted  in  the  &oe  of  day, 
bj  the  most  horrible  of  all  tortures, 
in  the  presence  of  the  British  Autho- 
nties,  and,  for  the  most  part^  in  the 
Toy  centre  of  our  power,  the  Presi- 
Mey  of  Bengal ! 

The  plea  on  which  these  horrors 
b&Te  been  sanctioned,  (for  to  permit 
than  under  the  circumstances  is  to 
aiietbn  then^  and,  in  &ct,  the  Bri- 
tiih  Authorities  are  in  general  pre- 
mty)  is  the  delicacy  of  interfering 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
Bat  if  the  question  were  one  of  tri> 
bote,  we  have  no  delicacy  on  record. 
It  must  oiTend  the  Hindoo  population 
18  much  to  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax, 
or  to  be  shot,  as  to  see  a  miserable 
woman  prohibited  from  burning  her- 
kI^  or  being  burned  by  the  rabble  as 
Aiporl ,  Yet  let  a  rupee  be  deficient, 
ina  the  Buropean  collector  feels  no 
Kn^e  of  offending  the  Hindoo's  mor- 
hidoeas  by  demanoing  summary  pay- 
ment^ and  shooting  the  refractory. 

Bat  the  Burning  is  supposed  to  be 
&  lite  of  religion.  Even  if  it  were, 
we  have  no  scruple  of  taking  posses- 
sioa  of  pagodas,  and  making  ourselves 
^  disposers  of  the  Brahminical  in- 
flnenoe  on  aU  occasions  that  suit  our 
convenience.    We  guard  the  passes  of 

^0  Qanges,  and  luiock  the  pilgrims 

on  the  head  if  they  are  unruly ;  we 
YouXXUL 


plant  our  sentinels  in  the  Tety  house 
of  Juggernaut,  and  raise  a  hsmdsome 
revenue  out  of  their  pious  foolery,  to 
their  infinite  indignation ;  we  cudgel, 
confine,  and  mulct  the  iHiole  holy 
mob,  without  caring  a  sixpence  whe- 
ther we  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  wor- 
shipper of  Mahomet  or  Brahma.  But 
the  moment  that  the  question  comes 
unconnected  with  money  or  power, 
and  merely  calling  upon  common  sense 
and  common  hunmnity,  our  East  In- 
dia governors  discorer  that  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  natives  are  very 
solemn  affiurs,  and  not  to  be  touched 
but  at  the  nsk  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  Indian  empire. 

Now,  the  Burning  of  the  Widows  is 
not  a  religious  ceremony,  nor  a  part 
of  Hindoo  religion,  for  it  is  nol  emoin- 
ed  in  any  of  the  standard  books  of 
their  religion,  and  tiie  command  of 
them  is  simply,  that  the  widow  should 
devote  herself  to  a  reserved  and  cor- 
rect life.  It  is  merely  an  act  of  pre- 
sumed voluntanr  effort  to  gain  a  place 
in  the  state  of  mture  happiness,  or  to 
shake  off  the  inconveniendes  of  a  so- 
litary life;  the  act^  however,  is  at- 
tended by  fabricated  ceremonies,  by 
Brahmins  who  are  paid  by  the  relv 
tives,  who  divide  the  property  of  the 
victim,  and  by  the  rabble,  who  are 
deathbed  as  crowding  to  the  sight, 
with  the  same  kind  of  enjoyment  with 
which  an  English  mob  would  crowd 
to  a  bull-bait. 

Nothing  is  more  known  in  India^ 
than  that  with  those  Brahmins  we 
may  do  what  we  will ;  a  menace  or  a 
briba  has  evexr  man  of  them,  at  least 
in  the  Presideocy  of  Ben«d,  com- 
pletely at  our  disposal.  Nothing  is 
more  certaiD,  than  that  the  whole 
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cruelty  is  set  up  and  Bustained  by  the 
Brahmins  for  money-getting;  and  the 
certainty  is  equal,  that  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  those  hoiTors  would  not  be 
followed  by  the  slightest  popular  dis- 
turbance. The  murder  of  children 
was  once  the  national  custom.  An 
order  was  issued  prohibiting  infi&nti- 
cide.  It  was  obeyed  in  all  the  pro- 
Tinces.  One  curious  exception  alone 
occurred,  which  proyes  the  rule.  In 
one  of  the  most  oarbarous  of  the  in- 
terior tribes,  the  chiefs  and  priests  de- 
clared that  child-murder  was  a  part  of 
■  their  law,  and  a  national  custom  from 
the  beginning.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand was  a  man  of  resolution  and 
good  sense.  He  told  them  that  Na- 
ture prohibited  murder,  and  that  no 
national  habit  could  be  so  old  as  Na- 
ture. He  firmly  declared  thAt  he 
would  not  sufifer  the  practice.  From 
that  hour  it  was  never  attempted. 
And  the  mothers  used  to  throw  tnem- 
selves  before  his  horse's  feet,  and  bless 
him  for  having  saved  their  children. 
It  was  the  custom  to  expose  the  aged 
to  die  of  hunger  or  by  the  crocodues. 
It  was  a  habit  of  pomp  to  put  slaves 
to  death  on  the  death  of  their  mas- 
ters. These  atrocious  acts  were  prohi- 
bited, and  who  has  ever  heard  of  re- 
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belUon  in  conse<]^uenoe  1  The  Suttees 
might  be  prohibited  to-morrow  with 
the  same  ease,  and  with  the  same  im- 
punity. But  can  we  be  innocent  of 
crime,  when  we  stand  by  and  permit 
a  crime  which  we  have  the  means  of 
extingubhing  t  Then  let  the  extent 
of  the  murders  be  recollected, — ^two 
thousand  nine  hundred  human  be- 
ings destroyed  before  our  eyes !  If 
our  ffovemment  saw  two  rival  tribes 
withm  their  borders  attacking  each 
other,  they  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
hibit the  mutual  slaufiphter,  without 
any  consideration  of  delicacy  what- 
ever. If  the  slaughter  amounted 
to  five  hundred,  as  the  Suttees  do 
eveiy  year  under  the  eye  of  this 
delicate  government,  every  comba- 
tant would  be  thrown  into  chains, 
or  the  dispute  would  be  finished  on 
both  sides  by  the  British  bayonet. 
No  government  would  be  justified  in 
wantonly  offending  even  the  most  ab- 
surd religion,  but  when  humanity 
calls  upon  us — and  what  is  humani<7 
but  the  command  of  Heaven  and  of 
wisdom  ?— we  are  deeply  culpable  for 
every  hour's  dela^  of  following  its 
dictates,  and  puttmg  an  end  to  the 
abomination. 


HTMH  TO  HBSPBBUS. 

Ewfff  ^mpra  ^fffif. 

Sapph,  Frag, 

Bbioht  solitary  beam,  fair  speck. 

That,  calling  all  the  stars  to  duty. 
Through  stormless  ether  gleam'st  to  deck 

The  fulgent  west's  unclouded  beauty  \ 
All  silent  are  the  fields,  and  still 

The  umbrageous  wood's  recesses  dreary, 
As  if  calm  came  at  thy  sweet  will. 

And  Nature  of  Day  s  strife  were  weaxy. 

Blent  with  the  season  and  the  scene, 

From  out  her  treasured  stores.  Reflection 
Looks  to  the  days  when  Life  was  green. 

With  fond  and  thrilling  retrospection  ; 
The  earth  again  seems  haunted  ground  ; 

Youth  smiles,  by  Hope  and  Joy  attended  ; 
And  bloom  afresh  young  flowers  around. 

With  scent  as  rich,  and  hues  as  splendid. 

This  is  a  chilling  world — ^we  live 

Only  to  see  all  round  us  wither ; 
Years  beggar ;  age  can  only  give 

Bare  rocks  to  fhdl  feet  wandering  thither  ; 
Friend  after  friend,  joy  after  joy. 

Have  like  night's  boreal  gleams  departed  ; 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impassion'd  boy, 

Is  Eld,  white-hair'd,  and  broken-hearted  ! 
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How  oft,  'mid  evei  as  clear  and  calm. 

These  wild-wood  pastures  hare  I  straj'd  in, 
When  all  those  scenes  of  bliss  and  balm 

Blue  Twilight's  mantle  were  arraj'd  in  ; 
How  oft  IVe  stole  from  bustling  man. 

From  Art's  narade,  and  city  riot, 
The  sweets  of  JNature's  reign  to  scan. 

And  muse  on  Life  in  ntnd  quiet ! 

Fair  Star !  with  calm  repose  and  peace 

I  hail  thv  yesper  beam  returning ; 
Thou  seem  st  to  saj  that  troubles  cease 

In  the  calm  sphere  where  thou  art  burning  ; 
Sweet  'tis  on  thee  to  gaze  and  muse ; — 

Sure  angel  wings  around  thee  hoyer, 
And  from  LifD's  fountain  scatter  dews 

To  freshen  Earth,  Day's  feyer  oyer. 

Star  of  the  Mariner  !  thy  car, 

O'er  the  blue  waters  twinkling  clearly, 
Reminds  him  of  his  home  afiu*. 

And  scenes  he  still  loyes,  ah,  how  dearly ! 
He  sees  his  natiye  fields,  he  sees 

Grey  twilight  gathering  o'er  his  mountains, 
And  hears  the  murmuring  of  green  trees, 

The  bleat  of  flocks,  and  gush  of  fountains. 

How  beautiful,  when,  through  the  shrouds, 

The  fierce  presaging  storm-winds  rattle. 
Thou  glitterest  clear  amid  the  douds, 

O'er  wayes  that  lash,  and  gales  that  battle ; 
And  as,  athwart  the  billows  driyeu, 

He  turns  to  thee  in  fond  deyotion, 
Star  of  the  Sea !  thou  tell'st  that  Heayen 

O'erlooks  alike  both  land  and  ocean. 

Star  of  the  Mourner  !  'mid  the  gloom. 

When  droops  the  West  o'er  Day  departed, 
The  widow  bends  aboye  the  tomb 

Of  him  who  left  her  broken-hearted  ; 
Darkness  within,  and  Night  around, 

The  ioys  of  life  no  more  can  moye  her. 
When  lo !  thou  lightest  the  profound, 

To  tell  that  Heayen's  eye  glows  aboye  her. 

Star  of  the  Loyer !  Oh,  how  bright 

Aboye  the  copsewood  dark  thou  shinest. 
As  lonffs  he  for  those  eyes  of  light. 

For  him  whose  lustre  burns  diyinest ; 
Eartii,  and  the  things  of  earth  depart, 

Transform'd  to  scenes  and  sounds  filysian ; 
Warm  rapture  gushes  o'er  his  heart, 

And  Life  seems  like  a  faery  yision. 

Tes,  thine  the  hour,  when,  daylight  done. 

Fond  Touth  to  Beauty's  bower  thou  lightest 
Soft  shines  the  moon,  bright  shines  the  sun, 

But  thou,  of  all  things,  softest^  brightest. 
Still  is  thy  beam  as  fair  and  young. 

The  torch  illuming  Eyoning's  portal. 
As  when  of  thee  lorn  Sappho  sung. 

With  burning  soul,  in  l(^s  immortal. 
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Star  of  the  Poet !  thy  pale  fire, 

Awakening  kindling  uiBpiration, 
Bums  in  blue  ether,  to  inspire 

The  loftiest  themes  of  meditation  ; 
He  deems  some  holier,  happy  race, 

Pwells  in  the  orbit  of  Uiy  bMuty, — 
Pure  spirits,  who  have  purchased  grace, 

By  walking  in  the  paths  of  duty. 

Beneath  the  Earth  turns  Paradise 

To  him,  all  radiant,  rich,  and  tender  ; 
And  dreams,  airay'd  by  thee,  arise. 

Mid  Twilight's  dim  and  dusky  splendour 
Blest  or  accurst  each  spot  appears  ; 

A  fren^  fine  his  fancy  seizes  ; 
He  sees  unreal  shapes,  and  hears 

The  wail  of  spirits  on  the  breezes. 

Bright  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Hearen ! 

When  day  from  darkness  God  divided. 
In  silence  through  Empyrean  driven. 

Forth  from  the  East  thy  chariot  glided  ; 
Star  after  star,  o*er  night  and  earth, 

Shone  out  in  brilliant  revelation ; 
And  all  the  angels  sans  for  mirth. 

To  hail  the  finished,  lair  Creation. 

Star  of  the  bee !  with  laden  thigh, 

Thy  twinkle  warns  its  homeward  winging ; 
Star  of  the  bird  !  thou  bid'st  her  lie 

Down  o'er  her  young,  and  hush  her  singing  ; 
Star  of  the  pilgrim,  travel-sore. 

How  sweet,  reflected  in  the  fountains. 
He  hails  thy  circlet  gleaming  o'er 

The  shadow  of  his  native  mountains ! 

Thou  art  the  Star  of  Freedom,  thou 

Undo'st  the  bonds,  which  gall  the  sorest ; 
Thou  brin^'st  the  ploughman  from  his  plough  ; 

Thou  bnng'st  the  woodman  from  his  forest ; 
Thou  bring'st  the  wave-worn  fisher  home, 

With  all  his  scaly  wealth  aroimd  him '; 
And  bid'st  the  hearth-sick  schoolboy  roam, 

Fieed  from  the  letter'd  tasks  that  bound  him. 

Star  of  declining  day,  fiurewell ! — 

Ere  lived  the  Patriarchs,  thou  wert  yonder ; 
Ere  Isaac,  mid  the  pin^  dell. 

Went  forth  at  eventide  to  ponder : 
And,  when  to  Death's  stern  mandate  bow 

All  whom  we  love,  and  all  who  love  us. 
Thou  shalt  uprise,  as  thou  dost  now. 

To  shine,  and  shed  thy <  tears  above  us. 

Star  that  proclaims  Etemi^ ! 

When  0  er  the  lost  Sun  Twilight  weepeth. 
Thou  light'st  thy  beacon-tower  on  high. 

To  say, "  He  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth ;" 
And  forth  with  Dawn  thou  comest  too, 

As  all  the  hosts  of  night  surrender, 
To  prove  thy  sign  of  promise  true. 

And  usher  in  Day's  orient  splendour. 


Whig^fiaim, 
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Lr  most  countries  of  Bnrope  the 
efaiDge  of  a  Ministiy  it  seldom  more 
thia  tbe  diADge  of  a  man  ;  the  indi- 
ndoal  doses  ms  oommission,  and  sinkB 
into  the  mnltitade ;  the  politioal  piaTe 
rooms  him  to  silence  and  obliTion — 
aad  tbe  world  goes  on  as  luuaL  But 
in  Siidand  a  Ministry  is  an  embody- 
ing of  many  men  and  manv  interests, 
exerdsiiig  a  broad,  personal,  and  cor- 
ponte  i^uence  through  the  nation, 
and  not  to  be  ramored  bat  with  a  oor- 
laponding  extent  of  change.  The  old 
mic  cannot  be  thrown  down  with- 
out inrolTing  in  its  fidl  established 
pnneq>les  and  practised  modes  of  ac- 
tion:  the  new  cannot  be  raised  up  but 
^oog  with  new  theories.  There  is  but 
liiUe  of  the  spirit  of  succession  in 
Umk  transfers  of  power.  The  new  pee- 
tmm  is  not  an  neir  reverenciDg  the 
%iitf  and  nmgnificenoe  of  an  anoee^ 
tnl  seat ;  but  a  stranger,  who  comes 
with  the  feelings  of  an  alien,  and  the 
pledge  to  break  down  and  sweep  away 
until  the  foundation  can  be  cleared 
for  a  noTel  piece  of  architecture,  as 
litfcte  as  possible  like  the  old.  What . 
wonder,  then,  that  in  Engdand  the 
commencement  of  a  new  Aoministn^ 
tion  should  be  unirersally  felt  as  a 
cnsis  of  the  most  serious  importance 
toereiymanf 

Ai  yet,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  situa- 
tion to  know  who  actudly  compose 
the  GoTemment  I^st  week  it  was 
difSarant  from  what  it  is  tins  week ; 
aad  this  week  may  fiimish  as  little 
ncority  for  the  week  to  come.  In  ya- 
lie^  of  visage  it  rivals  cTei^thing  but 
the  moon,  sio  num,  ungilted  with 
prophetic  power,  can  tell  with  what 
UBodatbn  the  Minister  will  finally 
ajpproaeh  to  the  actual  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affiurs ;  we  have  no  grasp  for  this 
diraeiy  figure ;  the  perpetual  Proteus 
ehides  the  chsin ;  we  might  as  well 
nt  down  to  write  the  history  of  an  ad- 
ministration of  nine-pins. 

Bat  the  principles  of  the  new  Oo- 
Tenment  are  more  taujnble ;  and  th^ 
ire  the  principles  of  whiggism. 

Mr  Fox  was  the  fitther  of  this  mo- 
dem sect.  Great  ability  sullied  by 
pencoal  vices,  and  boundless  ambi- 
tkm  uncorrected  by  a  sense  of  what  he 
oved  to  his  countrr  or  to  himself, 
made  him  a  formidable  instrument  of 
«viL    By  birth  and  habits  an  aristo- 


crat, and  one  who,  as  Minister,  would 
hare  bowed  down  King  and  people  to 
the  footstool  of  the  aristocracy,  nothing 
but  the  most  disordered  ambition 
could  ever  have  sunk  him  to  the  po- 
pulace. Wantinff  the  natural  di^tv 
of  mind  that  disdains  to  revenge  itseu 
on  fortune  lyy  personal  degradation, 
and  not  less  wanting  that  generous 
self-confidence  which  stands  erect  and 
the  same  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
public  life,  the  very  first  repulse  from 
the  councils  of  his  Sovereign  flung 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  raXble ;  to 
fitbricate  empty  accusations  a^ppdnst 
the  men  by  whom  he  had  been  exiled  ; 
to  blunt  and  vilify  the  national  hero- 
ism summoned  to  a  contest  for  aU 
that  was  free  on  earth;  to  raise  re- 
cruits among  the  basest  passions  of 
the  ignorant,  the  licentious,  and  the 
revolutionary  ;  to  shake  the  piUars  of 
the  constitution ;  and,  in  return,  by  a 
vengeance  as  just  and  asdirect  as  ever 
fell  upon  political  profliga^.  to  find 
himself,  year  alter  year,  ouiausting 
his  high  talents  in  vain  ;  to  feel  haunt- 
ed by  the  reproaches  of  those  whom 
his  example  nad  alienated  from  all 
hope  of  honourable  service ;  to  see  his 
reputation  sink  with  every  rising  hour 
of  his  countr^r ;  iu^^  finally,  as  the 
keenest  infliction  of  flJl  to  such  a  mind, 
to  have  one  tremulous  and  tantalising 
grasp  of  power,  which  he  was  the 
next  moment  to  quit  for  the  grave. 

Fox  establishflid  the  whole  law  of 
his  sect,  and  nothing  can  be  either 
more  simple  or  more  comprehensive. 
^  In  all  cases,  stir  up  the  rabble;  if 
yon  are  beaten  in  the  senate^  fly  to 
the  streets ;  if  the  country  scorn  you 
as  a  profligate^  or  dread  you  as  a  dis- 
turber,— ^if  the  EJng  erase  you  from 
his  councils  as  a  traitor,  fly  to  the 
streets.  The  licentious  life,  the  gam- 
bling honour,  the  disdain  of  public 
principle,  the  alvject  individual  habitis^ 
the  perpetual  imposture,  the  honeless 
debt,  will  be  no  disoualifications  tnere ; 
they  will  even  hdp  you  to  float  the 
more  easily  alons  the  turbid  and  dis- 
coloured stream. 

We  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  such 
experience  of  the  man  and  the  qretem 
as  a  short-lived  triumph  of  both  might 
iiimish.  As  if  to  prove  how  com|pa- 
tible  talents  for  opposition  are  with 
ministerial  imbecility,   Fox*b  posses- 
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sion  of  power  showed  nothing  but  his 
incapacity  for  its  use.  The  most  boast- 
ful and  haughty  of  oppositionists  sunk 
into  the  most  inactive  and  unpurposed 
of  Ministers:  the  bold  instigator  of 
measures  which  were  to  have  retrieved 
the  lamented  name  of  England,  col- 
lapsed into  the  office-clerk ;  the  simi- 
cious  politician,  whose  European  influ- 
ence was  to  command  peace,  was  bur- 
lesqued in  his  single  weak  attempt  at 
n^otiation;  the  magnanimous  States- 
man, whose  foresight  was  to  secure 
the  countiy  from  the  recurrence  of 
disaster,  was  baffled  in  every  attempt 
on  the  enemy.  His  home  ^vemment 
was  a  tissue  of  nr^tional  msults  and 
injuries :  it  began  with  a  breach  of 
the  constitution  in  the  Cabinet ;  it 
was  carried  on  in  the  contemptuous 
violation  of  every  pledge  to  even  his 
own  former  supporters  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  embarrassed  the  finances ;  it 
dotiUd  the  tnoome4ax ;  it  purchased 
partisanship  by  the  most  open  traffic 
and  the  most  scandalous  compliances. 
The  last  exploit  of  his  CSabinet  was 
worthv  to  consunamate  such  a  career. 
They  had  pledged  themselves  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  they  would 
bring  in  their  bill; — to  gain  power, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  the  King 
that  &ey  would  not  bring  in  that  bill. 
Having  thus  defrauded  the  people, 
their  next  step  was  to  bring  in  the 
veiy  bill  that  they  had  forsworn ;  and 
so  equally  defraud  the  King.  The 
threat  of  oeing  turned  out  altmd  the 
contrivance  once  more  ;  and,  to  delude 
both  King  and  people  into  the  suffer- 
ance of  Whig  dominion,  they  intro- 
duced a  half-measure,  which  compen- 
dioudy  defrauded  both  at  once.  The 
administration  was  overturned  in  the 
midst  of  national  rejoicing ;  ''All  the 
Talents"  became  a  common  by-word 
of  contempt,  and  a  sentence  of  ba- 
nishment was  supposed,  even  by  the 
modem  Whigs  themselves,  to  have 
gone  forth  against  them  for  ever. 

Whiggism,  however,  has  returned 
to  power ;  and  men  who  possess  the 
facul^  of  memory,  may  be  pardoned 
forauingwhy?  Have  they  been  sum- 
moned by  an^  one  of  those  desperate 
conjunctures  in  which  the  state  must 
bear  upagainst  the  final  hazard  by  what 
desperate  means  it  may  ?  We  can  dis- 
cover nothing  of  this.  The  world  was 
quiet ;  the  countiy  was  yet  pursuing 
its  old  opulence,  by  its  old  road  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  We  heard  from 
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the  throne  assurances  of  the  good  &ith 
and  peaceful  intentions  of  Sie  conti- 
nental governments  :  the  pressures  of 
commercial  difficulty  haa  been  com- 
parativdy  trivial ;  and  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Whigs,  above  all  others,  they 
were  pronounced  transitory,  and  the 
mere  first  troubled  workmes  of  a 
spirit  of  lavish  prosperity.  We  look- 
ed in  vain  to  the  heavens  or  the  earth 
for  the  signs  of  the  tempest,  from 
which  England  was  constramed  to 
seek  shelter  under  these  feeble  and  ill- 
omened  wings. 

But,  perhaps,  this  party  has  of  late 
exhibited  improved  qualities  for  the 
stewardship  of  the  empire ;  perhaps  the 
course  of  nature  has  been  changed  in 
frkvour  of  a  Whi^  Administration ;  long 
exile  ftom  public  respect  and  authority 

with  a  more  generous  and  British  co- 
lour ;  an  original  tendency  to  the  po- 
pulace may  have  been  purified  and 
exalted  by  a  habitual  penal  association 
with  the  lowest  of  the  low.  The  art 
of  government  may  have  only  been 
learned  through  disuse ;  and  the  love 
of  social  order,  and  the  temperate  po- 
lity of  England,  inspired  by  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointed  ambition. 

But  we  retain  our  memories,  and 
do  too  much  iustice  to  Whiggism,  to 
suppose  that,  however  summarily  it  has 
changed  its  professions,  it  has  chang- 
ed the  most  trivial  of  its  principles. 
Those  princmles  we  must  estimate 
from  its  conduct.  And  what  was  that 
actual  and  undeniable  conduct  during 
the  last  thirty  years  ? — ^the  depreciation 
of  British  triumphs ;  the  eager  exag- 
geration of  British  misfortune ;  the 
perpetual  panegyric  of  our  enemies ; 
the  restless  solicitation  of  all  the  means 
of  national  disturbance ;  the  naked 
hostility  to  every  principle  made  sa- 
cred to  us  by  the  memory  of  the  pu- 
rest times  of  the  Constitution. 

We  were  embarked  in  the  mightiest 
of  all  wars,  for  the  noblest  of  idl  ob- 
jects. The  royal  fleet  of  Europe  had 
gone  down;  England  rode  victorious, 
but  alone  ;  her  flag  nailed  to  the  mast, 
the  great  sign  of  hope  and  final  refuge 
to  the  nations  ;  she  rode  in  the  midst 
of  doubtful,  of  unparalleled  battle. 
What  hand  of  those  men  was  lifted 
in  her  fight?  what  voice  of  theirs  was 
heard  among  the  cheerings  of  her 
crew  ?  Through  the  whole  of  that 
great  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  displays 
of  endurance  and  heroism  that  will 


make  the  riehastreooUectioni  of  every 
fatare  age,  thoee  men  stood  aloof. 
There  was  not  one  moment  in  which 
the  common  impnlBes  of  human  na- 
^ire  were  suffered  to  get  the  masteiy 
over  the  bitter  prejudices  of  &ction ; 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end^  they 
thwarted,  sneered,  vilified,  and  des- 
paized.  They  had  bound  themselves 
bj  a  bond  of  baseness  and  malignity, 
asd  never  was  bond  more  tigidly  per- 
lonned.  The  Spanish  insurrection  at 
length  rekindled  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and  Snghmd  was  called  in  to  conquer 
hj  a  summons,  which  it  oan  scaicely 
besapcTBtitious  to  pronounce  the  com- 
mana  of  Heaven ;  but  their  frozen 
hkwd  resisted  ^e  general  sunshine. 
The  war,  in  all  its  forms,  was  that 
TOT  one  in  which,  if  their  lips  were 
to  be  believed,  they  must  have  felt 
the  strongest  sympathy  j  a  war  of  the 
people,  for  popular  riahtB,  undefiled 
by  what  they  had  so  often  called  the 
imdean  and  contagious  touoh  of  royal- 
ty. The  batUe  was  to  be  fought  for 
no  ^ngly  caprice  ;  no  idle  aristocratac 
piivilege  ;  no  haughty  pretension  of 
priestcraft ;  but  for  the  hearts  of  a 
peasantrv  against  the  most  unprovo- 
sed  of  aU  invasions ;  for  life  and  firee- 
dom  against  the  most  false  of  despots. 
The  light  which  had  kindled  cheer- 
fulness and  hope  throughout  Europe, 
only  expanded  the  sluggish  vapours  of 
Action,  and  ripened  and  subtilized 
them  into  keener  pestilence.  The  hos- 
tOitj  of  the  party  at  that  memorable 
peiiod  had  the  fierceness  aoQ'  the  rash- 
ness which  form,  firom  time  to  time, 
ihe  judicial  visitation  of  men  studious 
of  wrong.  The  name  and  hopes  of 
lagland  were  turned  int6  perpetual 
aerdse  for  their  unbounded  scorn  ; 
while  their  panegyric  was  at  the  ser- 
Tiee  of  the  national  enemy,  in  what- 
erer  quarter  of  the  earth  he  was  to  be 
foond,  and  broadest  and  boldest  for 
the  most  inveterate  and  formidable. 
SUres  never  bowed  before  despotism 
more  abjectly  than  these  champions 
of  freedom  did  before  Napoleon.  Tet 
who  can  believe  that  the  real  character 
of  Napoleon  and  his  ambition,  and  the 
nal  sanctity  of  England  and  her  cause, 
were  not  known  to  these  men  ?  The 
Whigs  hungered  and  thirsted  for  place, 
and  place  was  hopeless  Without  the 
oTerthrow  of  all  the  manlier  impulses 
of  their  country.  Faction  loves  a  lie 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  doubly  loves 
it  as  an  instrument  of  oovetousness 
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and  revenge.  Principle  was,  as  it  has 
at  all  times  been,  out  of  the  question  : 
patronage,  lucre,  title,  were  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  deepest  haaards 
of  the  empire.  They  would  rather 
have  seen  the  prize  of  their  heartless 
contention  torn  limb  from  limb,  than 
wanted  the  triumph,  were  it  but  the 
triumph  of  an  hour,  over  truth  and 
justice. 

But  their  jparliamentary  conduct, 
profligate  as  it  was,  does  not  supply 
us  with  the  complete  standard.  There 
is  an  obvious  restraint  on  the  darker 
parts  of  the  human  character  in  the 
forms  and  decorums  of  human  life. 
Who,  standing  up  in  the  senate,  will 
dare  openly  to  offer  offence  to  the 
crown,  to  morab,  or  to  the  legislature? 
The  orator  who  should  do  so,  would 
either  find  himself  suddenly  left  alone, 
or  consigned  to  the  proper  hospitiJ  of 
political  insanity— expulsion  or  New- 
gate would  be  the  natural  regimen  for 
his  disease.  To  see  the  true  exercise 
of  the  faction,  we  must  look  dse- 
where. 

The  subtlety,  activity,  and  impaa- 
sibility  of  an  evil  spiri^  are  the  em- 
blem of  a  literature  determined  to  run 
the  full  career  of  evil.  Is  there  one 
desperate  theory  of  government^  a 
guilty  political  tenet,  a  pro£ane  insult 
to  rdigion,  that  has  not  found  its  sti- 
mulant and  its  defence  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  party  1  Their  most  boast- 
ed volumes  teem,  even  to  this  hour, 
with  principles  subversive  of  all  go- 
vernment and  all  religion  ;  the  lower 
are  fit  only  for  the  bandit  and  the 
dun^n  to  which  they  drive  him; 
nor  IS  this  turpitude  coimned  to  those 
for  whom  the  bitter  necessitv  of  ex- 
isting by  means  of  a  decpnaded  pen,  or 
early  prejudice  working  on  an  mvidi- 
ous  and  acrid  temperament,  or  an  ut- 
ter and  contemptuous  exclusion  from 
the  ranks  of  honourable  life,  might 
appear  to  furnish  some  miserable  ^- 
liation.  It  flourishes  among  tiie  most 
vaunted  of  the  tribe ;  men  of  rank  and 
opulence  are  found  soliciting  infamy 
by  the  compilation  of  long-forgotten 
licentiousness  ;  men  of  professional 
distinction  snatch  an  hour  from  the 
night  to  prepare  the  train  of  popular 
inflammation  ;  men  of  talent,  bauing 
in  the  sunshine  and  smiles  of  society, 
hide  their  heads  in  espionage,  to  re- 
fresh the  exhausted  virulence  of  the 
more  habitual  hirelings ;  and  if  they 
dare  not  use  the  dagger  themselves,  at 
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least  put  it  into  hands  that  know  no 
restraints  either  of  fear  or  shame. 

It  is  possible  that  the  leaders  may 
creep  to  the  happy  shelter  of  denying 
all  res|K>nsibili^  for  the  guilt  or  folly 
of  their  retainers ;  they  majr  declare 
that  they  nerer  rewarded  with  more 
than  a  supi^r  and  a  smile,  the  court- 
ship of  their  most  assiduous  slaves ; 
they  may  tell  us  ^at  they  shrank 
with  instinctive  disgust  from  the  pro- 
fiuie  mummeries  of  their  festive  priest- 
Ihigs,  and  recoiled,  with  mingled  fear 
and  contempt  from  the  embrace  of 
that  unmasked  and  unshaken  jacobin- 
ism, which  professed  itself  ready  to 
live  and  libel  through  all  weathers,  at 
once  &wning  and  ferocious,  the  syco- 
phant of  the  table  and  the  soofi^  of 
the  doset,  the  tool  of  par^  in  the  club 
and  the  brawling  rebel  in  the  street. 
All  this  may  be  said ;  vet  one  circum- 
stance, alike  undeniable  and  unequi- 
vocal, must  remain.  For  the  last  twen- 
\!j  years  every  base  assailant  of  those 
feelings  and  maTims  which  form  the 
stren^  of  human  virtue,  and  the  se- 
curity of  English  government,  has 
been  taught  to  believe  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  natural  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  this  party. 

A  villain  thrown  out  of  all  honest 
occupation,  bankrupt  all  over,  and, 
through  ignorance  and  chicaneiy,  ut- 
terly incapable  of  re-entering  into 
any  creditable  course  of  existence, 
adopts  the  thriving  expedient  of  com- 
piling and  publishmff  a  series  of  abo- 
minations. The  tar^  law,  at  length, 
grasps  him ;  he  is  tnrown  into  jail ; 
and  the  Whig  sympathies  are  in- 
stantly up  in  arms.  Their  poets 
among  the  crowd  of  examples,  tune 
their  indignant  lyres  ;  their  journalists 
pour  out  torrents  of  wrath  and  woe  ; 
their  banisters  forswear  nature,  and 
harangue  without  a  fee ;  their  parlia- 
ments^ orators  swell  with  threats  of 
impeachment,  and  the  haughtiest  of 
their  nobles  gird  up  their  robes  and 
storm  the  national  charity,  begging- 
box  in  band.  Men  of  %ltsy  thousand 
aryear  and  upwards,  bow  gratefully 
over  the  patriotic  donation  of  a  six- 
pence, and  mendicant  dukes  lay  up 
treasures  for  themselves  in  the  unfiC- 
ding  repositories  of  the  limbo  of  revo- 
lution to  come.  Shall  we  wonder  that 
this  SEcal  is  not  barren  ? 

Another  villain  starts  forth,  blacker 
and  more  bankrupt  stiU,  if  possible, 
than  the  former ;  the  way  to  fortune 
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lies  plain  before  him,  and  he  Mows 
it.  The  illuminated  tinker  outruns 
competitorship  in  the  grossness  <tf  his 
blasphemy ;  he  proclaims  himself  aikt- 
ittf  and  proves  his  eminence  in  the 
profession  by  publishing  the  most 
abhorred  insults  to  religion.  His 
consummation,  devoutly  wished  for, 
is  at  last  reached ;  he  is  rtgoidn^y 
cast  into  prison,  and  there  waits  for 
the  flow  of  fellow-feeling.  It  comes 
with  the  certainty  of  a  law  of  nature. 
The  countrv  is  appealed  to  on  behalf 
of  the  much-injured  patriot  and  infi- 
del ;  the  mission  of  the  ennined  is 
again  afoot^  and  the  martyr  u  consoled 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a-year. 

So  much  for  their  religious  sympa- 
thies ;  let  one  instance  illustrate  their 
political. 

A  ruffian  of  the  lowest  popular  vul- 
|;arity,  wandering  from  town  to  town 
m  a  season  of  public  pressure^  with 
the  express  purpose  of  infuriating  the 
mob — a  regular  oiganizer  of  rebdlion, 
who  disdains  to  utter  his  mandates  to 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  lunatics 
at  once,  armed  with  pike  and  pistol, 
and  marching  in  battle  array,  with 
banners  and  emblems  of  massacre— is 
broiurht  to  trial.  Again,  the  Whig 
sensibilities  are  in  commotion.  Prison 
visits  are  made  with  the  respectful  an- 
xiety due  to  the  victim  of  remorseless 
power ;  nay,  bulletins  of  the  gallant 
and  patriotic  sufferer*s  health  regular* 
ly  relieve  the  national  perturbation, 
unldl  bars  and  bolts  fall  from  around 
the  ^friend  of  freedom,'*  irho  starts 
from  his  jail  to  be  borne  in  triumph 
through  uie  dominions  of  his  party, 
and  finally  set  down  in  a  cumde  of 
his  own  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

And  who  were  the  patrons,  the  Open 
subscribers,  the  volunteer  exhibitors 
and  encouragers  in  these  atrocious 
violations  of  common  sense  and  ho- 
nour ?  Who  were  these  publishers  of 
premiums  for  blasphemy  1  Were  they 
miserable  outcastSi  in  whom  the  "  po- 
verty" ndght  be  some  plea  for  the 
"wiUr  Were  they  ragged  intruders 
from  the  bemiy  and  turbulence  of 
the  west^  or  the  broken-up  remnants 
of  northern  rebellion,  who,  after  shi- 
vering over  the  last  embers  of  jacobit- 
ism,  came  to  rekindle  nature  in  them 
by  stirring  up  the  fires  of  revolution 
here  ?  They  were  En^ishmen  of  an- 
cienlNbirth,  some  of  them  of  the  high- 
est rank  next  to  the  throne,  which  a 
long  succession  of  royal  benefits  and 
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ffCDeroos  privikges  bound  thflm  to  de- 
tad.— No  <»»  dteam  that  tiiey  wore 
anoere  in  thMe  acts  of  guilt  and  in- 
giatitade :  no  one  dreams  for  a  mo- 
HMDt  of  diaiging  them  personally  with 
atheifln  or  rebdlion.  But  who  can 
shut  hit  ejes  to  the  sacrifices  demand- 
ed hf  Whiggimi, — ^to  the  prostration 
of  eoQsciencey  the  abandonment  of  ajl 
nobler  hafaiti  and  impulses,  the  ready 
haaaid  of  all  personal  dignitr,  manli- 
nefl^  and  principle,  when  suca  luunrd 
is  demanded  for  the  adyanoement  of 
the  &eiion  fu- 
tile answer  put  forward  to  those 
undeniable  charges  is,  that  the  eoun- 
try  cannot  do  without  the  talents  of 
the  WhigB.  Self-conceit  is  the  natu- 
xsl  consolation  of  &ction,  and  this  sort 
at  mmt  appears  to  be  among  the  he- 
nfitary  comforts  of  all  "<  his  Majesty's 
Oppositaons.*'  Inthedictionaiyofpar- 
tjr,  talking  is  talent :  nothing  is  to 
sitfastand  the  female  priyilege  of  the 
hst  word.  But  the  numbw  of  ha- 
laagners  is  of  all  others  the  most  fal- 
hwioua  criterion  of  talent  A  Tory 
IGnistry,  and  eren  a  Toiy  Opposition, 
is  much  disqualified;  hj  its  yeiy  na- 
ture, for  the  functiim  of  thus  charm- 
ing the  popular  ear.  The  business 
of  a  Ministry  is  not  assault ;  and, 
aboye  all,  it  can  neyer  assault  the  mea- 
nres  of  a  Whig  Opposition,  since  no 
such  Opposition  produces  any.  On  the 
Miniiterial  side,  too,  the  defence  of 
measures  is  in  chosen  hands,  and  the 
speaking  of  members  not  in  office  is 
in  a  great  decree  precluded :  thus  half 
a  doien  indiyiduals,  and  thoae  almost 
limited  to  the  exposition  of  measures, 
neoessarily  represent  the  ability  of  the 
Ministerial  members.  Eyen  a  Tory 
Opposition  has  limits  to  the  display  of 
superabundant  oratory.  It  has,  by 
pnnciple^  a  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tioiial  tuone,  which  extends  itself  to 
the  goyemment  sanctioned  by  the 
throne.  It  knows  the  necessity  of  the 
routine  measures  of  goyemment^  be  it 
in  what  hands  it  may  :  the  nayy  must 
be  kept  up,  unless  we  would  tempt 
inyasion  ;  the  army  must  be  paid,  un- 
less we  would  court  mutiny ;  ^e  pub- 
He  creditor  must  be  proyided  for,  un- 
less we  are  prepared  for  the  altematiye 
of  national  bankruptcy.  And  in  ad- 
dition, without  fancying  that  any  po- 
litical creed  can  clear  the  human  mmd 
oi  all  the  irregular  impulses  aud  pas- 
sions of  our  feyerish  firame,  there  must 
mM^neetionably  be  some  tendency  in 
VolZXIII. 
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the  early  habit  of  reyerencing  conjti* 
tuted  tmngs— established  law,  morals, 
and  religion — to  temper  eren  the  hot- 
test imtation,  and  lend  a  generous  and 
manly  form  to  the  keenest  resistance 
of  a  Tory  Opi>osition. 

But  Whiggism  comes  into  the  field 
at  the  headof  a  different  axray :  its 
tactic  is  not  defence,  for  it  proposes 
nothing  to  defend ;  but  assault,  per- 
petual assault  conquest  at  all  risks. 
It  is  impeded  by  no  neryous  nicety  of 
selection  in  its  force ;  it  gathers  its 
troops  firom  the  whole  crowd  of  those 
who  can  boast  that  they  possess  pas- 
sions and  tongues ;  it  then  flings  its 
lev^  en  mcum  into  the  enemy's  fire, 
without  regard  to  loss,  for  it  sets  no 
yalue  on  its  instruments ;  and  with 
the  true  spirit  of  reyolutionary  gene- 
ralship, looks  to  nothing  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  campaign.  In  political  war- 
fiue,  the  dishonourable  nature  of  such 
a  system  is  obyious ;  but  it  clearly 
works  the  effect  of  bringing  forward 
all  the  existing  ability  of  the  party. 
Where  ey^  man  may  harangue  with- 
out restraint  or  fear,  upon  eyeiy  sub- 
ject ;  may  be  beaten  without  disgrace 
to  his  side ;  may  be  put  down  night 
after  night  from  session  to  session, 
with  the  perfect  assurance  that  his 
personal  degradation  can  be  no  deeper 
on  the  last,  night  than  on  the  first; 
that  obstinacy  is  a  merit ;  and  that 
mere  asinine  insensibility  to  rebuke 
has  led  others  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  faction — Who  will  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel !  Who  will  sufler  ig- 
norance or  imbecility  to  thwart  ms 
progress  in  a  career  where  such  lead- 
ers haye  ascended  before  him  %  Who 
can  despair  of  success  where  it  has 
been  attained  on  such  terms  of  intel- 
lect, morals,  and  knowledge?  Those 
only  are  likely  to  remain  sUent,  whom 
nature  has  made  dumb. 

Tet,  with  all  this  agency  of  stimu- 
lation in  perpettial  actiyity,  what  has 
been  excited  ?  With  all  this  digging 
and  delying  into  the  depths  of  society, 
with  all  those  experiments  in  the  na- 
tive  reffioQB  of  darkness  and  combus- 
tion, what  has  been  produced  ?  No* 
thing.  The  ability  oi  the  Whiff  party 
had  long  been  contemptible  ;  what  ex- 
hibition does  it  make,  eyen  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  its  triumph  ?  The  country 
has  been  hunted  through  to  make  up 
a  company  for  the  new  ^  grand  thea- 
tre royal ;  age  has  been  beguiled  from 
the  chimney-comer,  and  boyhood  firom 
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i^e  school-room ;  ^  ereiy  eucourage- 
meut"  has  been  held  out  to  the  de- 
serter and  the  discarded.  And  after 
all,  their  best  performance  is  £ut», 
their  foremost  characters  are  worthy 
of  a  bum.  To  estimate  the  national 
mind  by  the  existing  ability  of  this 
party,  would  be  the  darkest  omen,  if 
It  were  not  the  bitterest  libel,  on  Eng- 
land. 

Yet  those  men  cannot  be  accused 
of  haying  injured  their  reputation  by 
any  haughty  n^lect  of  the  common 
instruments  of  fame.  No  human  be- 
ings have  less  suffered  the  breath  that 
should  have  filled  their  trumpet,  to  be 
scattcured  into  thin  air  ;  they  have  la- 
boured for  display  in  its  thousand 
dbannels,  light  and  dark ;  they  have 
hurangued  in  every  province,  city,  and 
village  ;  they  have  kept  the  press  un- 
der one  continual  groan  with  their 
writings ;  they  have  harangued,  and 
published  their  harangues,  and  re- 
viewed them  with  that  tenderness  of 
criticism  which  belongs  to  none  but 
the  paternal  pen  ;  they  have  enlarged 
the  science  of  panegyric,  ana  invented 
a  new  language  of  admiration :  they 
have  summoned  the  world's  wonder 
for  everything  Whig— from  an  epi- 
gram to  a  page  in  a  Review — ^the  fated 
limit  and  last  aspiration  of  their  ge- 
nius. Happy  the  ingenuous  youth  who 
dips  his  virffin  pen  in  Whig  ink,  and 
pours  out  Uie  first  vehemence  of  his 
soul  in  the  shape  of  some  deep-mouth- 
ed vituperation  of  the  umversities, 
the  church,  the  magistracy,  or  the 
peerage  !  Happy  the  Tityrus  who 
touches  his  sylvan  reed  to  the  scorn  of 
personal  faith  and  national  honour, 
and  sings,  in  alternate  strains,  the  ma- 
lignant go^ip  of  court-scandal,  and 
the  fierce  and  burning  hatred  with 
which  Jacobins  regard  Uie  institutions 
of  freedom.  He  shall  not  pine  long  in 
the  obscurity  of  his  Mantuan  village. 
But  most  fortunate  of  all  is  he,  who, 
after  banning  his  course  as  the  me- 
nial of  a  Minister,  turns  his  discharge 
into  revolt,  entitles  himself- to  confi- 
dence, by  throwing  off  honesty,  and 
volunteers  the  patriot  by  trampling  on 
the  tomb  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. 

This  incessant  grinding  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  professes  to  send  up 
the  supply  of  genius  for  the  national 
market,  nas  turned  out  a  waste  of  la- 
bour. The  Whigs  have  engaged  in 
eveiy  department  of  intellectual  ex- 
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ertion,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
point  out  one  in  which  they  have  not 
been  signalljr  foiled.    They  have  giyen 
UB  no  historian — ^no  profound  investi- 
gator of  nature — ^no  master  of  ancient 
learning — no  great  interpreter  of  the 
constitution.    By  the  eternal  law  of 
mediocrity,  all  their  wisdom  evapo- 
rates as  it  passes  ftcm  the  lip.    Even 
in  public  speaking,  that  art  in  which 
their  boasting  has  been  the  loudesty 
what    have    all    their   opportunities 
achieved  1    Occasions,  such  as  the  am- 
bition of  eloquence  most  covets,  have 
crowded  before  them ; — war,  d^  dis- 
tress, foreign  perplexity,  impeachment 
of  Uie  highest  personages  of  the  state 
— ^and  yet,  in  all  that  mass  of  party 
bitterness  and  obloquy-— in  all  that 
long  out-pouring  of  venal  invective, 
selfish  calumny,  and  furious  Jacobini- 
cal jargon,  wmch  has  oppressed  the 
Imblic  ear,  when   were  we  once  re- 
ieved  by  the  novelty  of  a  high-mind- 
ed thought?    When  was  the  indivi- 
dual among  them,  who  most  affects 
the  name  of  orator,  betrayed  into  the 
hmguage  of  a  generous  and  aooom- 
pli&ed  mind? — ^when    did  a  single 
glowing  allusion  to  nobler  times  and 
things,— a  single  flash  of  classic  ima- 
gination, that  native  birth  of  genius 
awakened  by  the  heart,  lighten  across 
his  dreariness  ?    Where  are  we  to  look, 
in   his  most  laboured    orations,  for 
those  rich  maxims  of  philosophy  and 
religion,   that   spring   spontaneously 
from  the  spirit  of  true  eloquence ; — 
golden  sands,  that  increase  the  splen- 
dour, without  diminishing  the  volume, 
or  the  force,  of  the  mishty  stream? 
All    is    cramped,    crabbed,  affected, 
dull ;  sublimit  on  stilts,  vapid  viru- 
lence, and  emaciated  spleeb.     Wbo 
looks  to  his  recorded  effusions  for  in- 
struction or  for  pleasure  ? — who  trea- 
sures them  at  the  time,  as  we  may  re- 
member men  treasuring  fragments  of 
energy  and  beauty,  which  the  great 
parliamentary  heroes  of  the  former 
day  lavished — like  the  coin  scattered 
in  some  Roman  triumph,  precious  re- 
lics, and  memorials  at  the  hour,  and 
to  become  more  precious  every  hour 
to  oom'e?    Modem  Whiggism  is  as 
much  the  successor  of  the  ability  of 
Whiggism  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
as  that  Whiggism  was  of  the  princi- 
ples of  1688.    The  humblest  associate 
of  Somers  was  not  more  above  Fox  in 
political  honesty,  than  the  humblest 
partaker  in  Fox*s  fame  was  above  the 
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moit  buitiiag  adToeate  of  the  degene- 

nte  tiibe  tbat  now  usurp  Us  honours. 

W]ttt  hare  they  among  them  similar 

or  second  to  the  Buues,  the  Sheri- 

iktu,  the   Erakines — ^that    circle  of 

ixillaDt  minds,  which  reyolyed  round 

the  great  leader  of  Opposition,  often 

all  bat  eclipsing  him,  until  he  fell 

from  his  sphere  t      They  are  neyer 

weary  of  calling  themselyes  the  sue- 

eesson  of  Fox  and   his  fnends.    As 

veil  mi^t  the  Arab,  who  builds  his 

but  among  the  ruins  of  Tadmor,  call 

bimself  the  inheritor  of  the  maguifi- 

oBDce  and  letters  of  Palmyra.    Their 

dead  would  disown  them  as  scornfully 

aa(5oero  would  the  intellectual  pro- 

geaitorsiup  of  a  (^oerone. 

Bat  those  are,  oompaiatiyely,  trifles. 
Were  this  party  the  undeniahle  pos- 
MMtts  of  ever  so  much  ability  and 
hovledge,  there  is  about  them  an 
(idginal  and  irremediable  disqualifica- 
tioQ  for  high  public  trust.  The  grand 
saxim — ^the  motto  that  blazes  in  the 
frant  of  the  bonnet  rougt^  is,  ^'All 
pover  belongs  to  the  people,  and  the 
people  are  the  populace.  The  false- 
hood cannot  be  promulgated,  without 
an  eq[ual  oonsciousneas  of  its  moral 
emptiness,  aad  its  physical  danger ; 
but  to  this  falsehood  they  are  bound. 
What  reprobation  can  be  too  stem  for 
this  hypocrisy  1  Who,  that  has  oyer 
witnessed  a  meeting  in  Palace-yard, 
can  pardon  the  quackery  that  appeals 
to  the  rabble  of  London  as  the  natural 
arbiters  of  public  a&irs— niemands 
th&  yoioe  on  priyate  character,  their 
judgment  on  problems  of  finance  and 
illation,  which  throw  philosophers 
into  despair  ;  and  declares  that,  amidst 
the  general  corruption  of  law,  goyem- 
ment,  and  religion,  the  only  hope  of 
patriotism  is  in  their  talent  and  their 
justice?  Who  can  doubt,  that  the 
oiator  yiolates  truth  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  furious  excesses  into 
which  his  fialsehood  may  urge  the 
paaaions  and  the  yices  of  the  multi- 
tude, whom  he  at  once  loathes  and 
flatters?  The  man  who  would  not 
adyise  with  any  one  indiyidual,  of  the 
tea  thousand  before  him,  on  the  most 
trivial  concern  of  life-^who  would 
not  tempt  their  consciences  with  a 
ahilling — ^who  would  shrink  person- 
aliy  ^m  all  contact  with  the  most 
absterged  patriot  within  the  horizon, 
declares  hts  solenm  conyiction,  that 
thdr  roar  ought  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
highest  matters  of  the  commonwealth. 
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The  King,  the  Peerage,  the  Church, 
are  called  up  for  judgment  before 
these  august  assessors,  and  sentence 
is  passed,  which  the  orator  professes 
to  reyere  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
as  the  yoice  of  Qod  and  the  nation. 
Eyen  this  b  moderation,  and  for  quiet 
times ;  when  he  can  adyance  to  prac- 
tice, he  disdains  to  stop  at  theory. 
The  first  public  pressure,  a  failing 
hanrest,  a  check  in  trade,  a  threat  of 
war,  lets  loose  the  orator  from  his  re- 
luctant moderation,  and  plants  him 
before  the  people  in  his  genuine  atti- 
tude. He  pomts  to  the  guilt  of  opu- 
lence, the  usurpation  of  birth,  the 
tyranny  of  establishment,  the  qhi- 
canery  of  a  constitutional  throne ;  he 
asks  the  multitude,  whether  they  are 
willing  to  perish,  while  it  is  in  their 
power  to  plunder ;  recommends  the 
drill-sergeant  and  the  pike,  instead  of 
the  manufacture  and  the  shuttle,  and 
maddens  them  to  a  conflict  with  the 
power  of  the  state. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this 
has  been  laboured  in  all  directions, 
and  with  iJl  the  instruments  of  fao- 
tion,  whereyer  an  audience  could  be 
gathered.  The  sounds  of  those  speeches 
are  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  There 
is  not  an  excitement  to  popular  rage, 
not  a  figure  of  libel,  not  a  phrase  of 
fierce  imiiignity  against  lawful  goyem- 
ment,  of  which  the  most  yigoroue  ex- 
amples might  not  be  pointed  out  in 
the  speeches  of  Whig  itmerancy.  How 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  we 
haye  seen  the  insolent  processions  for 
the  express  purpose  of  oyerawing  jus- 
tice ;  the  danng  muster  to  place  har- 
lotry aboye  the  law ;  the  rebel  deter- 
mination to  yilify  all  authority  by  the 
most  direct  forms  of  insult ;  the  law 
bearded  in  its  yeiy  tribunals,  the  se- 
nate in  the  senate-house,  the  king  in 
the  palace  ;  nay,  threats  of  rearing  a. 
riyal  banner  in  the  land,  and  com- 
mitting the  nation  to  a  ciyil  war,  for 
the  justice  and  purity  of  a  cause 
which,  priyately,  its  loudest  adyocates 
pronounced  to  be  unjust  and  impure 
in  the  most  corrupting  degree  of  loath- 
someness !  Nay,  when  that  most  un- 
fortunate and  most  guilty  means  of 
mischief  was  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
we  haye  seen  them  exhibiting  the  last 
efibrts  of  baffled  malignity  in  defying 
public  order,  and  stirring  up  the  ralv 
ble  to  open  yiolence,  of  which  no  man 
could  see  the  limit,  if  they  had  been 
in  the  first  instance  successful.    Who 
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were  the  plotters  of  that  xabble  re- 
volt, the  devisen  of  the  trenches  across 
the  streets,  the  palpable  instigators  of 
the  attack  on  the  king's  troops,  the 
abusers  of  a  melancholy  and  sacred 
ceremonial  into  the  means  of  inflam- 
mation and  bloodshed  ? — who,  but 
the  patriots,  who  must  have  a  riot,  if 
they  could  not  have  a  rebellion.  None 
can  require  to  ask  what  names  ought 
to  stand  beneath  this  picture  !  But 
what  language  shall  express  the  sur- 
prise, with  which  rational  men  first 
heard  it  announced,  that  the  bearers 
of  those  names  were  to  be  numbered 
among  the  principal  artificers  of  an 
English  Mimstiy — ^that  uncleared  of 
conspiracy,  with  not  one  atom  of  the 
broad  stam  of  treason  washed  off  their 
hands ;  with  the  contempt  of  every 
man  of  honour  and  integrity  in  the 
empire  branded  on  their  foreheads ; 
witn  the  public  scorn  of  every  court 
of  Europe  still  marking  them,  like 
the  marks  of  Gain,  wherever  they 
might  wander, — ^they  were  actually  to 
be  suffered  to  sport  with  the  destinies 
of  England ! 

By  their  conduct  in  Opposition  they 
must  be  judged.  In  that  character 
they  covered  with  obloquy  measures 
shown  by  experience  to  have  been 
essential  to  the  security  of  England. 
The  bitterest  enemy  of  human  free- 
dom had  only  to  profess  an  especial 
and  more  concentrated  hatred  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  hailed  by  them  as  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  the 
fiercest  incendiary  at  home  was  sure 
to  be  their  martyr ; — to  sum  up  all, 
the  mob  was  the  nation ;  and  what 
man,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  faction, 
had  virtue  enough  to  be  disgusted, 
and  courage  to  vindicate  the  truth  ? 
Where  is  their  Burke  of  the  French 
B;evolution  ? — where  is  their  Sheridan 
of  the  Nore  ? 

The  necessities  of  Mr  Oanning's 
ambition  at  length,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  of  all  men,  called- 
them  into  office.  It  was  far  from  our 
purpose  to  speak  harshly  of  that  ac- 
complished man  ;  and  the  melancholy 
close  of  his  ambition  puts  an  end  to 
even  the  few  remarks  that  we  might 
have  hasarded  on  his  personal  conduct 
in  the  recent  changes.  The  nation  had 
long  since  formed  their  estimate  of  his 
chapter.  Who  could  refuse  admira- 
tion to  his  graceful  mind,  to  the  polish 
of  his  individual  attainments,  the  co- 
piousness, liveliness,  and  dexterity  of 
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his  parliamentary  eloquence  t  Bat 
higher  qualities  8^  are  demanded  for 
the  ruler  of  an  English  legislature : — 
constitutional  integrity,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  vigour ;  a  Roman  stea- 
diness of  soul,  that  will  swerve  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  its  path 
to  the  temple  of  public  honour:  a 
moral  elevation,  which  disdains  to 
stoop  to  the  vulgar  instruments  of  vul- 
gar minds,  but  stands  superior  to  for- 
tune, strong  in  the  pride  of  having 
done  its  duty,  and  asking  no  nobler 
applause  than  that  of  conscience.  On 
these  topics,  now  painful  and  remedi- 
less, we  shall  say  no  more  ;  we  reve- 
rence the  grave.  Nor  can  we  forget, 
in  the  transactions  of  those  unhappy 
months,  the  services  of  a  life-time— 
his  dazzling  overthrows  of  the  theories 
which  menaced  the  state ;  his  alter- 
nate assaults  by  argument  and  ridicule, 
alike  irresistible,  of  the  rebel  fabrica- 
tions of  Whiggism ;  the  gaUant  scorn 
with  which  he  trampled  weir  plebeian 
host,  and  the  scorpion  lash  which  he 
laid  on  the  guilty  nervousness  of  their 
more  conspicuous  culprits.  We  would 
look  on  the  last  few  months  as  erased 
from  his  history ;  as  the  work  of  an 
iUusion,  to  which  f;reat  intellects  have 
yielded  before  hun — ^Ambition,  the 
tempter  of  the  more  radiant  and  wing- 
ed race  of  minds--''  By  that  sin  iSX 
the  angels." 

It  appears  that  the  system  of  a 
mixed  government  is,  for  the  present, 
to  be  persevered  in ;  a  contrivance  of 
which  we  cannot  hesitate  to  protess 
our  deepest  distrust,  ineffectual,  as  it 
is,  for  all  the  puix>08es  of  a  British 
government,  disappointing  to  the  peo- 
ple, suspicious  to  mreign  cabinets,  and 
containing  within  its  own  structure 
every  element  of  feebleness  and  cadu- 
city. It  violates  the  original  purpose 
of  all  government,  singleness  of  coun- 
sel. Kings  and  legislators  have  had 
no  higher  origin  than  in  the  public 
necessity  of  condensing  the  various 
and  scattered  wisdom  of  nations  iato 
a  centre,  and  using  their  con- 
densed mdom  free  from  fluctuation 
or  decay.  The  proverbial  ruin  of  a 
house  divided  against  itself  is  not 
more  sure  than  the  worthlessness  of  a 
cabinet  that  can  agree  in  nothing  but 
place,  or  than  the  national  degradsr 
tion  of  a  cabinet  that  can  a^ree  only 
in  a  temporary  and  hypocritical  com- 
promise of  principles,  to  which  its 
members    have    severally    protoed 
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thciwltei  pledged  bj  every  ob]]g»- 
tieB  thel  can  bund  the  human  oon- 
soeoee.  Baft  will  the  exigencies  of 
ih»  eoantej  wait  to  this  courtier-like 
\m^n  of  eoDBcieace  for  eonacienoe  ? 
Are  then  not  questiona  of  the  might- 
Mit  inportonoe  presiing  at  thif  mo- 
flMot  far  decision  1 

But  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  Ca- 
binet his  its  proportion  of  Tory  Mi- 
Duteis  sufficient  to  prevent  any  imme- 
diste  public  misfortune ;  that  if  Lord 
A.  be  a  notorious  organ  of  the  lowest 
lAtratiam,  Lord  B.  will  raise  his  Toioe 
at  the  table  against  orerthrowing  the 
ooBstitaiion ;  that  if  Lord  0.  be  the 
psblie  assailant  of  the  church,  the 
wowed  adroeate  of  ereiy  sectarian  in- 
nit)  the  chosen  delegate  of  Popish 
fedtions  ;  Lord  D.  is  an  honest  man, 
lb  makes  a  speech  against  Popery 
qsee  a-year ;  or  that  if  Mr  Such-snone 
ks  notorious  disciple  of  the  giddiest 
idMwl  of  the  giddiest  peptics,  a  new 
Tilrgot,  trained  to  office  in  some  reyo- 
lotuDuy  dub,  and  inflated  with  sys- 
temic oontemptuons  to  every  maxim 
of  Bntish  trade,  he  is  wfely  balanced 
bj  lome  ToiTy  who  thinks  Turgot  the 
(foxk  that  he  was  1  How  much  are 
ve  bettered  by  this  ?  Or,  are  men  of 
common  sense  to  be  told  that^  the  true 
ue  of  a  €U>inet  is  for  one  half  of  the 
members  to  be  spies  and  antagonists  of 
tbe  oiher — ^that  national  str^gth  is  to 
be  found  in  ministerial  disunion,  and 
that  our  only  hope  against  public  un- 
d(»iig,  is  the  hope  mat  the  Oabinet 
will  never  agree  upon  any  one  question 
vbaterer?  But  even  this  miserable 
chsDoe  cannot  be  left  to  us  long.  The 
bigh  places  of  power  are  already  in  the 
bands  of  Whi^ism;  Toryism  ahready 
disowns  its  representatives  in  the  Oa- 
bbet,  as  defended  by  the  Coalition, 
ud  sustainmg  a  feeble  underpark 
eq^osUy  advene  to  public  interests,  ana 
personal  difpoity.  Whig^^iBmisalieady 
poshing  its  retainers  mto  the  peer- 
age^ SMpping  tiie  indolent  vigour  of 
the  r^kteous  cause,  and  labouring  to 
torn  into  apostates  those  who  could 
oondesoend  to  be,  under  any  circum- 
itenoes,  allies. 

The  Bnglish  nation  have  seen  this 
vhole  Kooedure  with  the  scorn  that 
t^bets  honest  men  at  the  s^ht  of  the 
iMest  treachery.  Thejr  are  indignant 
at  the  helplessness,  ignorance,  and 
mean  teigiversaition,  that  characterise 
the  Qabmet ;  they  feel  themselves  de- 
gnded  before  Buiope,  by  the  extra- 
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ordinary  spectacle  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  presents  at  this  hour ;  a  substi- 
tute aoministration,  a  provisional,  ex- 
perimental cabinet  a  deputy-assist- 
anoe-ship  of  power ;  a  wretched  sys- 
tem of  trickery,  and  shiftinff  in  all 
points,  men  and  measures  s[uke,  all 
feeble,  poor,  and  contradictory. 

The  parentage  of  this  provisional 
system  was  suitable  to  the  character 
0^  the  unhappy  individual  by  whom 
it  was  produced.  But  this  piece  of 
political  ambidexterity  was  intended 
by  him  to  continue  only  for  the  mo- 
ment lake  Falstafl^  he  brought  his 
ragged  regiment  only  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  be  peppered.  He  would 
have  scorned  to  march  with  them 
through  Coventry.  His  comptkct  with 
his  p(mticians  was  plain  ;  their  places 
were,  like  soup  tickets,  to  be  valid 
only  for  a  day.  With  what  fitce  the 
proponl  was  made,  is  below  serious 
speculation ;  but  the  genius  of  carica- 
ture never  dipped  his  pencil  in  richer 
burlesque  thwi  that  scene  of  unsub- 
stantial glories. 

"  Ton,*'  says  the  Premier  to  one, 
"  have  for  thirty  years  retired  from 
public  life  to  the  administration  of  the 
Sirm  yard,  to  stUl  the  storms  of  ves- 
tries, and  rit  the  dispenser  of  law  to 
downs-^Tou  shall  be  Secretanr  of 
State — ^But  observe,  it  is  but  for  a 
week."  To  another.  '^  Tou  have  been 
rambling  through  the  coffee-houses 
and  coteries  of  the  Continent,  since 
your  fJaUure  in  public  life ;  and  know 
infinitely  less  of  England  and  her  po- 
litics, tlian  of  the  Palais  fioyal — ^Tou 
shall  have  the  Home  Department.  But 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  nave  it  above 
ten  days.'*  To  a  third.  "<  Nature 
made  you  for  a  clerkship,  and  into 
that  you  must  sink  at  last^— You  shall 
have  the  Treasury.  But  a  fortnight 
is  the  very  utmost  of  vour  tenure." 
To  all.  **  I  am  engaged  in  the  despe- 
rate attempt  to  patch  up  a  Qovem- 
ment  for  this  time  ;  you  must  be  my 
patches.  I  mean  to  make  an  attack  on 
public  honour  and  national  security, 
you  must  be  my  forlorn  hope,  to  xe- 
oeive  the  first  me  of  public  indigna- 
tion, and  fill  up  with  your  worthless- 
ness  the  ditch,  that  I  must  pass  at  the 
head  of  other  men  to  the  plunder  of 
the  Constitution." 

If  Mr  Canning  had  survived,  he 
would  long  ago  have  either  broken  up 
this  Ptovisional  Government  and  com- 
pleted his  Cabinet,  or  retired.    For 
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even  his  subtlety  was  manliness  and 
plain  dealing  to  the  system  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  more  dignified  even  his  crafti- 
ness, than  that  system  which  unit^ 
all  that  is  mean  in  political  duplicity, 
with  all  that  is  rash  in  public  hazard, 
in  which  black  and  white  are  so 
mingled,  that  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  We  say, 
rather  than  be  eternally  disffust^ 
with  this  coward  hypocrisjr,  let  us 
have  a  plain,  avowed  Whig  Admi- 
nistration. Let  us  see  the  Colonies 
abandoned  to  the  hands  of  an  Ami  de» 
notrs.  The  Foreign  Secretaryship  given 
up  to  a  worn-out  Jacobin,  publicly 
proscribed  by  foreign  courts.  The 
army  given  up  to  the  Queen's  Oom- 
mander<in-chie^  and  something  or 
other  found  for  that  babbling  Empi- 
ric, that  surprising  Philosopher,  who, 
with  the  basest  eagerness  for  the  most 
paltnr  distinction  of  place,  is  repelled 
by  the  bitter  consciousness,  that  to 
bring  him  into  office  would  blast  his 
parfy  ;  and  is  content  to  lurk  and  lie 
by,  in  the  dastard  hope,  that  he  may 
yet  steal  into,  what  they  dare  not  give, 
nor  he  seize. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the 
working  of  such  an  Administration^  or 
even  of  one  in  which  Whiggism  should 
possess  the  majority,  on  our  foreign 
relations.  England  seems  to  have  been 
designed  by  Providence  for  the  pro- 
tectress and  arbiter  of  the  continental 
kingdoms:  her  physical  disunion  from 
the  continent  has  formed  her  moral 
bond ;  unfitted  to  make  European  con- 
quests, she  can  wisely  desire  no  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Channel:  within 
that  great  fortification  she  is  secure  : 
thus,  at  once  unassailing  and  unas- 
sailable, she  stands  on  somewhat  of 
the  splendid  impunitv  of  a  sup^or 
being,  unsuspected  of  evil,  and  vigo- 
rous only  to  serve  the  general  interests 
of  mankind.  But  the  predominance 
of  Whiggism  extinguishes  ^e  noble 
character  of  benevolent  power,  and 
summons  up  in  its  place  a  fierce  re- 
volutionaiT  shape,  threatening  every 
throne  of  Europe.  Our  best  allies  al- 
re&dy  shrink  fr^m  the  overbearing 
libenUsm  of  the  British  Qovemment. 
What  confidence  can  they  repose  in  a 
Cabinet  recruited  from  their  libellers  ? 
The  speeches  of  the  Whig  party  ieure 
before  them,  running  over  witn  insults, 
individual  and  national.  What  sove- 
reign has  not  been  held  up  to  con- 
tempt by  the  habitual  sarcasm  and 
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vulgar  railing  of  the  men,  whom  we 
are  now  to  suppose  controlling  evexy 
part  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
courts?  What  foreign  diplomatist  luM 
not  found  his  departure  followed  by  a 
burst  of  safe  sneering  and  poltroon  ri- 
dicule from  them  t  What  foreign  in- 
cendiary, (however  notoriously  the 
tool  of  Jacobinism,) — what  lurking 
conspirator  against  the  quiet  of  his 
native  government^  (no  matter  how 
notoriously  his  career  had  been  one  of 
treachery  and  blood,)— has  fiuled  to 
ask  and  receive  the  protection  of  our 
Liberals?  With  what  aversion  and 
surprise  must  every  Sovereign  that 
would  not  bare  his  throat  to  the  re- 
volutionary sword  have  heard  the 
doctrines  of  a  Jacobin  club  thus  pro- 
mulcted  from  the  lips  of  a  British 
Minister? 

''  The  next  war  to  be  kindled  in  Eu- 
rope, if  it  be  spread  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  will  be  a 
war  of  a  most  tremendous  character's 
war,  not  merely  of  conflicting  armies, 
but  of  ca^fiicting  opinions:  England 
will  see  under  her  banner,  arrayed  for  the 
contest,  all  the  diaoontenled  and  rettleu 
spirits  of  the  age^nXi  those  who,  whether 
justly  or  uigastly,  are  dissatisfied  wtik 
the  present  state  qf  dteir  own  coun^. 
There  exists  a  power  to  be  widded  Sp 
Oreai  Britain  more  tremendous  thin 
was  ever,  perhaps,  put  into  action  within 
the  memory  of  numklnd." 

By  whom  were  these  fintal  doctrines 
cheered  '^from  whose  hooks  were  they 
taken  ?  They  were  the  very  words  of 
Whiggism,  applauded  by  that  faction 
alone,  and  thus  publicly  pronounced 
as  the  purchase  of  its  assistanee  in 
overthrowing  the  natural  polity  of 
England.  The  palliatives  which  ac- 
companied these  fierce  declaratioiu^ 
were  the  language  of  the  man ;  the 
substantial  threats  belonged  to  the 
party  whom  he  courted — ^they  were 
the  very  echo  of  the  old  revolutionaiy 
uproar  against  kings,  the  rabble-cry 
of  Oiierre  aux  palais  I  revived  to  head 
the  manifesto  of  a  Liberal  Coalition. 
The  true  and  sole  purpose  was  that 
alliance :  the  modem  ^olus  was  no 
more  disposed  than  the  ancient  to  let 
loose  his  tempests  without  a  price :— 
"connuhiojunaam  stabili  propriamque 
dicabo*^  was  tne  agreement ;  and  for 
the  loan  of  the  storm,  he  was  to  lead 
to  the  altar  the  reluctant  blushes  of 
the  most  modest  of  factions. 

England  is  not  merely  a  mighty 


d^OBtoiy  of  the  peace  of  nations,  but 
llie  highest  euthly  guardian  of  the  pu- 
rat  form  of  rfdigion.  She  has  hither- 
to held  the  shield  over  ProtestautiBm 
throof^iit  the  world;  and  how  vast 
an  extent  of  bloodshed  and  miseiy 
she  may  hare  pxerented,  how  many 
fettera  she  may  hare  condemned  to 
rusty  how  man^  dungeons  to  decay, 
tiiey  toMj  imagine  who  have  tracea 
tile  old  mj  of  persecution,  whUe  yet 
undiec&ed  by  this  great  protectress. 
Bat  with  what  eyes  would  Protestant 
Bmope  behold  the  British  legislature 
imder  the  guidance  of  a  set  of  shallow 
icioUsti,  whoae  tenderness  for  Popeiy 
is  but  a  synrptom  of  their  contempt  for 
Region  1  With  what  feelings  could 
the  ^proach  a  Cabinet  filled  with 
Whigs,  in  some  great  day  of  trial  and 
sobing,  which  may  not  be  far  off, 
sad  which  auch  a  revolution  in  the 
fitmblisbed  policy  of  ibis  country  may 
Toy  probably  hasten  1 
fbtar  home  policy  is  still  more  pal- 
'>lj  Ticious  :  here  they  almost  scorn 
I,  and  scaiely  hesitate  to  avow, 
act  words,  that  they  have  three 
great  objects  of  hoetility, — the  Peer- 
age, the  Church,  and  the  Grown. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  more  than  a 
ihowy  xeceptade  for  the  higher  per- 
son of  the  commonwealth,  or  a  state- 
ly instrament  of  the  prerogatiye :  it  is 
la  intend  and  essential  member  of 
Uttbody  of  our  fireedom.  The  demo- 
catie  pflurty  of  the  constittition  is  r&- 
gnkted,  and  held  in  salutaiy  awe,  by 
tbe  higher  senate.  But  sligtttly  in- 
terpoaiiig  in  the  immediate  popular 
efereacenoe^  it  gives  time  for  wisdom 
to  take  the  place  of  passion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  value  of  that 
quiet  which  the  existence  of  the  Peer- 
age secuiee  to  the  public  mind  of  this 
country  <m  all  occasions  of  new  emer- 
gency, on  every  stirring  of  an^r  untried 
perilous  question.  It  extinguishes  the 
necessity  of  that  continual  nervousness 
which  is  essential  to  public  safety  in  a 
democracy.  Instead  of  being  compel- 
led to  peq>etual  watching  round  every 
comer  of  the  horizon  for  the  banners 
of  the  enemy,  instead  of  being  con- 
demned to  a  harassing  vigilance,  the 
reUxation  of  which  might  be  death, 
we  can  lav  aside  our  arms  in  the  in- 
eompttable  security  that^  while  this 
great  guardian  of  the  constitution 
stands  in  our  front,  we  cannot  be  ta- 
ken byiurprise.  We  have  the  con- 
sdousnesa  that  no  important  change 
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can   be  attempted,    without    haviug 
undergone  the  revision  of  a  council, 
removed  equally  fit>m  popular  rash- 
ness, and  dishonourable  suomission  to 
power ;  and  the  result  has  been  na- 
tional tranquillity,  to  an  extent  and 
under  circumstances  which  foreigners 
can  never  contemplate  without  won- 
der.   The  most  extraordinary  popular 
effervescences,  the  most  violent  con- 
cussions of  party,  measures  that  would 
overwhelm  the  governments  of  the 
continent  with  the  force  of  an  earth- 
quake, are  heard  of  here  with  scarcely 
a  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  men.    The  most  menacing  shapes 
of  public  evil  move  on  our  left  and  on  ^ 
our  right,  yet  we  scarcely  lift  our  eyes 
from  our  natural  labours  to  ask  whence 
they  came,  or  whither  they  go.    The 
necessary  work  of  life  feels  no  inter- 
ruption, and  the  empire  proceeds  in 
the  path  of  opulence  and  power,  calm 
in  the  consciousness  that  the  evil  will 
be  rejpelled  without  any  extraordinary 
interference.    Who,  for  example,  can 
doubt  that  the  general  quiet  of  the 
country,  during  the  discussions  of  the 
R(Hnan  Oathouc  Question,  has  arisen 
from  the  belief  that  it  could  never 
pass  the  Lords  1    There  are,  even  by 
the  admission  of  the  Whigs,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousand^  of  the 
highest,  purest^  and  most  accomplish- 
ed minds  in  this  country,  who  devout- 
ly believe  that  the  passing  of  that 
question,  under  any  shape  which  it 
has  hitherto  assumed,  would  be  na- 
tional ruin.    There  are  many,  we  can- 
not doubt,  who  would  die  martyrs  at 
the  stake  rather  than  see  Protestant- 
ism polluted  by  Popery,  as  a  sharer 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
EnglancL    There  are  many,  bred  up 
in  the  school  of  the  true  and  ancient 
Whiggism,  who  would  feel  this  to  be 
the  first  blow  at  the  constitution,  an 
unatoneable  violation  of  that  freedom, 
which,  once  offended,  flies,  and  leaves 
a  nation  without  a  hope  or  a  virtue. 
Tet  of  this  multitude,  mighty,  deter- 
mined, and,  we  venture  to  say,  abso- 
lutely irresistible,  how  few  have  stir- 
red ?  The  mere  idle  rumour  of  a  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Upper  House 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
which,  in  a  moment,  covered  its  table 
with  petitions,  might  teach  the  most 
conceited  tamperer  with  the  feelings 
of  the  nation,  what  would  be  l^e  S- 
fect  if  such  a  rumour  were  true.  There 
can  be  no  theory  more  incontestable. 
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than  that  to  the  general  aecority  as  to 
this  and  eyeiy  other  great  question^ 
inspired  by  the  House  of  Lords,  we 
owe,  that  the  country  is  not,  in  eyery 
hour  of  eyeiy  session,  oonyulsed 
through  all  its  proyinees  with  con- 
flicting opinions,  maddened  with  par- 
tisanship, and  torn  asunder  between 
men  lodang  for  relief  from  a  condi- 
tion of  mismble  and  ruinous  anxiety 
to  the  fiital  composure  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  others  inflamed  into 
the  worse  insanity  of  a  Jacobin  rero- 
Itttion.  Tet  to  break  down  this  power, 
and  humiliate  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  to  represent  their 
seryioes  as  a  mere  incumbrance;  to 
hold  ihem  up  as  a  body  to  the  derision 
and  contempt  of  the  populace, — ^is  the 
&yourite  and  eternal  aim  of  Whig- 
gism. 

The  hostility  of  the  Whigs  against 
the  Church  is  still  more  yirulent  and 
contemptuous;  but  this  is  a  subject 
too  extensiye  for  us  to  enter  on  now. 
The  oyerthrow  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  daily  theme  of  their  subo^ 
dinate  organs.  Speeches,  pamphlets, 
poems,  reyiews,  romances,  eyeiy  form 
m  which  a  pen,  studious  of  eyil,  can 
hope  to  shake  or  seduce  the  people,  all 
aise  called  on  and  enlisted  in  a  war&ie, 
tiie  first  object  of  which  is  to  triumph 
oyer  the  Established  Church:— need 
we  ask  what  are  its  ultimate  expecta- 
tions f 

Their  hostility  against  the  Crown 
has  been  personal  and  rancorous  in 
the  basest  degree.  The  priyate  slan- 
der, the  public  insult^  libel,  caricature, 
the  eternal  scoff  at  monarchy,  were 
their  habitual  instruments  through  the 
long  period  of  exile.  And  yet  they 
eomd  sink  themselyes  lower  wan  eyen 
these  foul  arts  had  placed  them.  The 
career  of  treacherous  sycophancy  re- 
mained behind.  It  is  only  the  rep- 
tilism  of  faction  that  can  at  once  feed 
on  the  dust,  and  sting  the  foot  on 
whose  dust  it  feeds.  We  speak  of 
things  notorious.  All  men  haye  seen, 
wiUi  disgust  immeasurable,  the  fierce- 
ness of  tneir  opposition  succeeded  by 
the  meanest  suomission  of  office — ^the 
rebel  stimulant  contrasted  with  the 
slayish  compromise— eyery  common- 
place of  fiustion  suddenly  sunk  into 
abject  silence.  On  this  infinitely  re- 
pulsiye  and  humiliating  subject^  we 
disdain  to  sa^  more. 

Loss  of  principle  often  betrays  the 
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mind  into  a  loss  of  sense ;  therefore 
we  need  scarcely  wonder  to  find  the 
Whigs  attempting  to  yindicate  coali-  j 
tions.  The  Aeyolution,  say  th^,  wis 
effected  by  a  coalition;  the  Seyen 
Tears*  War  was  carried  on  by  a  coa- 
lition! Agreed; — ^but  if  the  highest 
national  emergencies  alone  can  be 
brought,  eyen  by  such  apologists  as 
those,  to  justify  the  connexion  of  men 
preyiously  opposed  in  politics,  must 
we  not  ask  wnat  national  emergency 
six  months  ago  transferred  the  whole 
body  of  Whiggism  to  the  footstool  of 
the  man  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
spuming  them  ?  No  one  denies  that 
between  the  principal  personages  on 
the  two  sides  the  fiercest  public  wrath 
had  been  deepened  by  the  bitterest 
personal  offence. 

Eyery  one  admits  that  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  always  and  openly  declared 
his  most  solemn  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitution, against  what  is  called  Re- 
form ;  to  the  principles  of  tests  against 
sectarian  aggression ;  and  that  he  had 
eyen  addeSTto  his  repugnancies  the 
pledge  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bill  to  haye  the  influence  of  his 
Cabinet;  that  the  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  declared  their  most  solemn 
conyiction  that  the  Minister,  whoeter 
he  might  be,  who  should  dare  to  re- 
fuse tlMse  concessions,  all  and  each  of 
them,  must  be  utterly  incapable  of 
goyemment,  utterly  barred  from  the 
confidence  of  honest  men — in  plain 
opposition  language,  either  a  fool  or  a 
rogue ;  that  the  country  must  continue 
on  the  yeige  of  ruin  tUl  all  these  con- 
cessioDS  had  been  made;  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  in  particu- 
lar, could  not  be  deferx^d  a  single 
year,  or  a  single  month,  without  the 
most  imminent  haaard  of  a  general  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  and  the  consequent 
abscission  of  that  Island  from  the  em- 
pire ;  oyer  and  aboye  all,  that  they 
had  j^ledged  themselyes,  man  by  man, 
in  this  belief  to  liye  and  die— and  that 
all  men  who  maintained  a  different  set 
of  opinions  must  be  either  dolts  or 
traitors,  or  a  compound  of  both.  Tet  * 
at  the  beck  and  wreathed  smile  of  the 
Premier,  the  whole  troop,  with  this 
declaration  fresh  upon  their  lipa^ 
marched  across  the  house,  and  placed 
themselyes  under  his  orders,  leariog 
their  noisy  herds  of  ragged  suitors  out 
of  doors  to  blank  astonishment— eyexy 
more  intelligent  adherent  of  their  sect 
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to  d^gint  aod  raentment — eveiy  ho- 
nest lorer  of  his  ooontry  to  mingled 
emotioiiB  of  pity  and  contempt. 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Minister  to  finish  his   long  triumph 
over  the  fibctton  bj  a  master-stroke  of 
defeat^  to  strip  them  of  every  remnant 
of  character,  and  chain  them  for  ever 
hopeless  sUyes  to  his  chariot-whed — 
he^  in  that  hour,  accomplished  h^s 
wish.    He  branded  on  their  feeble  fore- 
heads the  same  stigm^  that  had  burn- 
ed eren  into  the  brain  of  Fox.    Their 
founder's   ooaHtion  with  Lord  North 
was  the  only  true  proto^pe  of  the<^ne 
with  Mr  Canning ;  both  framed  hi 
defiaaoe  of  erery  feeling  of  delicacy, 
sdf-respecty  and  manlv  faith  ;  in  the 
otter  absence  of  necessity,  in  the  mere 
ipirit  of  n^ine  ;  and  both  destined  to 
mk  the  'Wnig  name  in  national  scorn, 
■ore  deeply  than  it  can  afford  us  much 
aks£action  to  see  the  name  of  any 
SfigUsh  parjty  sunk.     Happen   what 
will  otherwise,  the  party  is  degraded 
for  ever.     If  cast  from  poweT|  which, 
anless   Providence    has  some  heavy 
fenpance  in  store  for  us,  they  must 
soon  be,  they  will  be  tongue-tied  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.    Their  aban- 
donment of  all  the  great  public  ques- 
tions will  be  flung  in  their  fetces  until 
they  dare  not  show  them.    What  can 
ever  give  back  the  life  and  vigour  of 
an  Opposition  to  the  present  silent 
and  crouching  dependents   on  royal 
bounty  ?    Those  guardian  dragons  of 
our  tzeasure,  that  lay  so  long  with 
their  fiuigs  bared  and  their  eyes  un vi- 
sited by  the  dews  of  sleep — where  are 
thej  now,  or  what  hope  can  we  nou- 
rish of  ever  seeing  them  at  their  stem 
post  again  t    What  is  become  of  that 
drde  of  inexpUjgnable  virtue,  all  those 
Oatos  and  Fabricii,  whom  it  would  be 
as  hard  to  turn  from  virtue  as  the  sun 
from  his  course  i    What  mfracle  can 
ever  again  marshal  round  e?en  the 
banner  of  rabble  patriotism,  men  at 
whom  the    vezy  populace  point  the 
finder  of  scorn  t 

It  would  be  almost  idle  to  advert  to 
the  evidence  of  their  feebleness,  dis- 
union, and  distrust,  forced  upon  the 
countey  by  those  men  themselves ; 
the  eagerness  in  every  man  of  them  to 
shift  responsibility  from  his  own  shoul- 
ders, the  attempted  resigaations,  that 
make  their  council  more  like  a  room- 
fol  of  apprentices,  longing  to  get  rid  of 
their  indentures,  and  held  on  only  by 
fear  or  entreaty,  than  a  British  Ca- 
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binet ;  their  palpable  dread  of  meet- 
ing Parliament ;  their  womanish  per- 
plexity on  foreign  measures,  on  the 
very  edge  of  what  their  weakness  may 
turn  into  the  most  formidable  crisis  of 
Europe. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  they  meet 
Parliament  at  last ;  in  what  condition 
do  Uiey  stand  to  meet  any  of  the  great 
domestic  questions  t  The  Roman  Oa- 
tholic  petitions  first  stare  them  in  die 
&oe.  How  are  thev  to  deal  with  the 
petitioners  ?  It  will  not  be  enough  to 
say  this  year :  "  We  are  vour  sworn 
friends,  though  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves not  to  he  your  friends.  But  the 
nation  are  adverse  to  your  objects,  and 
if  you  force  us  to  speak  out  now,  the 
public  scorn  will  not  suffer  us  to  hold 
office  for  an  hour.  Wait  until  vigi- 
lance is  asleep,  until  the  nation  begins 
to  place  confidence  in  us,  and  mistake 
us  for  honest  men, — ^then  we  shall  re- 
memember  our  promises  to  you.  But^ 
for  Heaven's  sake,  first  let  us  imbed 
ourselves  so  solidly  in  place,  that  we 
may  defy  the  national  voice,  and  go  to 
work  at  our  ease." 

This  saved  them  for  a  session,  and 
they  of  course  prided  themselves  on 
the  dexterity  with  which  they  delu- 
ded at  once  the  British  nation  and  the 
Papists.  But  this  will  not  answer  their 
purpose  a  second  time.  The  Popish 
«>etition  will  be  forced  before  the 
House.  Is  it  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Ca- 
binet compromise  1  Are  the  Papists 
to  be  again  told,  Lord  A.  is  your  fiiith- 
ful  slave,  but  he  has  arranged,  in  con- 
sideration of  Lord  B.'s  feelings,  that 
the  Cabinet  shall  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  your  claims  ?  The  Sectaries 
then  come  and  ^demand  the  abolition 
of  the  defences  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
knd.  They  are  told,  <<Lord  C.  has, 
it  is  true,  pledged  himself,  over  and 
over  again,  to  carry  your  bill.  But  he 
has  si]u>8equently  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  his  fellow-minister,  Lord 
D.,  by  which  he  must  decline  all  ac- 
sistance.  In  &cty  the  subject  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  Cabinet." 

What  can  be  more  monstrous  than 
such  a  state  of  the  public  councils — 
yet  what  can  be  more  undeniable  ? 
In  this  state  they  have  been  ever  since 
the  entrance  of  the  Whigs  into  power. 
Thb  was  the  notorious  compact  on 
which  they  were  suffered  to  come  i^ 
by  Mr  Canning.  Every  great  public 
question  was  to  be  couproiuised.  TiM 
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Test  Act,  the  Catholic  daiinfi,  the 
Rights  of  the  Church,  the  West  Indian 
Question,— all  were  to  be  paired  of. 
The  Qovemment  was  to  proceed  sib 
tUerUio.  The  fpnndart  of  the  cabinet 
was  to  consist  m  never  giving  an  opi- 
nion on  any  subject  under  the  sun. 

But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things ; 
and  there  is  a  time  when  public  scorn 
win  compel  those  men  to  speak.  What 
then  will  they  speak  1  Whether  shall 
the  oracle  be  inspired  by  their  newly- 
discovered  deference  for  the  Constitu- 
tion as  by  law  established,  or  by  their 
habitual  and  ineradicable  tastes  for  the 
constitutions  of  Liberalism,  or  their 
education  in  the  Jacobin  school,  and 
their  old  propensity  to  the  politics  of 
the  rabble  ?  A  short  period  must  spare 


us  the  humiliating  task  of  inquiring 
into  the  motives  of  such  men.  The 
basest  love  of  office  may  lead  some  of 
them  to  laugh  at  their  former  profes- 
sions, and  feel  themselves  compensa- 
ted for  national  contempt  in  their 
quarter's  salazy.  But  there  are  those 
among  them,  whose  salaries  are  not 
yet  valuable  enough  to  come  up  to  that 
measure  of  fortitude,  and  who  will 
speak  the  native  tongue  of  the  parW. 
The  politics  of  the  pen  are  a&eady 
transferred  to  the  C&binet ;  and  we 
may  only  await  the  command  of  the 
&ction  out  of  doors,  to  see  the  Crown 
and  the  Church  finally  insulted,  em- 
broiled, and  mutilated,  by  the  fiM^tion 
within., 

1^  Jamtary,  1828. 


LSTTEB  FROM   A  WHIG-HATXB. 


Mt  Dbab  North, 

Although  I  am  well  aware  that 
tiiere  are  very  few  respectable  persons 
in  these  kingdoms  who  do  not  more  or 
less  despise  the  people  called  Whigs, 
yet  do  I,  by  reason  of  ^  a  lodged  hate 
and  certain  loathing,*'  which  I  bear 
these  children  of  Cain  (for  I  think 
Cain  was  the  first  Whig,  and  not  Sa- 
tan) consider  myself  entitled  in  some 
sort  Katr  i^ox^p  to  be  called  a  Whig- 
hater.  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  feel  to- 
wards Whigs  that  kind  of  stem  en- 
mity which  a  respectable  foe  inspires. 
I  cannot,  in  my  opposition  to  them, 
experience 

"  That  stem  joy  which  wftrriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel ; 
but  rather  feel  towards  them  that  mix- 
ture of  hatred  and  contempt  which  I 
believe  is  best  expressed  bythe  word 
disgust.  When  I  meet  a  Whig,  I  ex- 
perience a  sensation  like  that  which 
when  a  child,  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  a 
toad  crawling  in  horrid  loathsomeness 
along.  Everything  about  him  is  repul- 
sive. 

It  18  impossible,  without  making  use 
of  a  very  expressive  Scotch  word,  to 
give  a  neat  logical  definitionof  a  Whig. 
The  verb  to  "  gim"  admirably  express- 
es the  ill-nature  and  imbeciUi^  of  his 
character.  Tou  say  a  '*  gimin  wean," 
when  you  speak  of  a  dirty  ill-temper- 
ed little  devil,  the  torment  of  all  the 
house  it  lives  in,  but  you  never  apply 
the  teim  to  a  man  ;  I  tiiink,  therefore, 


that ''  a  ginun*  animal"  is  the  best  pos- 
sible demiition  of  a  Whig — **  Annnal 
ringens"  might  please  the  scholar  bet- 
ter, but  it  is  not  half  so  expressive. 
Cassius,  as  drawn  by  8hakq)eare,  was 
a  perfect  Whig.  How  many  of  them 
are  there  that  an  honest  man  might 
speak  of  thus  1 

«'  Would  he  were  fetter  :—Bta  I  fear  km 
not 

Tet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spaie  CasaiuB.  He  loves 
no  plays, 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  heart  no  ma- 
sic; 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  sneh  a 
sort      • 

As  if  he  mock*d  himself,  and  scom'd  his 
spirit, 

That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any- 
thing. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart*s  ease, 

Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  them- 
selves. 

And  therefore  are  th^  very  dangerous.* 

It  must  have  been  a  Whig  who  sat 
for  his  portrait,  when  Charles  Lamb 
drew  the  following  character :  *^  Nc- 
thing  that  is  great,  nothing  that  is 
amiable,  existed  for  this  unhappy  man, 
— he  feared,  he  envied,  he  suspected  ; 
but  he  never  loved,  llie  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  the  excellent  and 
becoming  in  morals,  were  things  placed 
beyond  the  capacity  of  his  sensations. 
He  loved  not  poetry,  nor  ever  took  a 
lonely  walk  to  meditate ;  never  be- 
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h^  riftae  which  he  did  not  by  to 
disbeli«vey"  and  (to  quit  quotation 
for  the  a^  of  a  sublime  climax,)  ne- 
▼er  flhook  with  jovous  laughter  at 
Bfau^wood'fl  Magaaine.  Wh^  haye 
no  merriment  tbit  is  not  contamina- 
ted with  malignity — their  smile  has 
bitterness  in  it ;  their  lauj^hter  would 
become  the  s^ockery  of  a  nend. 

I  think  I  see  a  Whig  before  me  at 
his  erening  recreation.  He  has  left 
his  wife  and  children,  and  gone  into 
his  dimly-lighted  study.  A  bad  fire  of 
damp  coals  chokes  up  the  grate,  and 
he  is  dismissing  his  servant  with  a 
growl,  who  has  just  placed  a  bottle  of 
aonr  claret  on  the  table.  He  sits  down 
to  rcMl  the  last  Number  of  the  Edin- 
bingh  ReTiew,  and  his  &ce  begins  to 
wnk  with  what  at  first  appears 
tvitehes  of  sharp  pain,  but  which  you 
ittinwitoiy  disoover  to  be  Wbig  smiles  ; 
tiben  as  he  reads  some  ribald  jest  at 
«Q  that  is  most  estimable,  most  yene- 
nted,  mnd  most  sacred  in  his  country, 
a  shrill  lau|^  breaks  from  him,  some- 
thing like  a  shrkk.  His  little  child 
opens  the  door  thinking  to  be  permit- 
ted to  join  in  the  mirth,  but  is  hastily 
(hiyen  away  with  a  frown  and  a  re- 
proach, and  the  book  is  resumed. 
How  Afferent  is  the  mirth  of  Tories ! 
their  laughter  is  merely  a  oachinna- 
tory  emotion  of  beneyolence,  a  jocose 
paroxysm  of  philanthropy,  the  bub- 
bling up  of  merriment,  from  the  depths 
of  a  glad  and  honest  heart— -its  yery 
sound  reminding  you  of  heartiness  and 
smcenty. 


Let  me  go  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
the  fixe  blsoes  brightly ;  and  light  and 
song  will  make  glad  the  heart — ^roU 
oyer  the  sofik  nearer  the  hearth-— 
Maria,  my  pet,  place  the  little  foot- 
stool for  me,  and  do  you,  Harry,  fetch 
me  the  Ma«ixine  I  was  reading  in  the 
^  morning — I  have  not  yet  read  the  last 
Koetes.  Was  eyer  anything  so  deli- 
cious!— ^There — a  peal  of  laughter 
shakes  the  room — the  pendants  of  the 
lustre  jingle  an  harmonious  accompa- 
niment— the  strings  of  the  harp  yi- 
biate  a  melodious  echo— that  Flemish 
peasant  in  Toniers*  picture  which 
hangs  against  the  walls,  seems  for  a 
moment  to  dance  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  animation — ^his  gestures 
droller  than  eyer — I  almost  think  I 
hear  him  snap  his  fingers.      '^  Show 


me— show  me  the  pretty  story  that 
makes  you  laugh,"  saith  little  Harry  ; 
"is  it  a  story  r—*' No,  my  boy, 'tis 
humour — genuine  good-humour.  Tou 
cannot  understand  it  yet^  but  you  will 
when  you  grow  up,  and  then  you  will 
laugh  too,  like  an  honest  Tory,  as  I 
hope  you  will  be." — **  And  what  must 
I  do  to  be  a  Tory  I"— «  You  must 
fear  Gk)d  and  honour  the  King,  my 
dear  boy — ^it  Is  doing  that,  with  all 
your  hearty  that  constitutes  a  Tory." 


You  recollect,  my  dear  North,  what 
a  brilliant  fellow  poor  Oanning  was, 
till  his  mind  and  eloquence  became 
tainted  by  debasing  contact  with  the 
Whigs.  They  used  him  as  other  ser- 
pents use  their  prey,  coyering  him  all 
oyer  with  the  slime  of  their  flattery, 
by  which  he  the  more  easily  glided 
into  the  jaws  of  destruction  which 
they  held  open  for  him. 

Before  another  month  has  passed^ 
the  affiurs  of  a  new  and  momentous 
Session  of  Parliament  will  hay^  begun 
to  engross  your  attention  ;  and,  as  the 
mention  of  Canning's  name  brings  the 
subject  to  my  mind,  I  shall,  take  this 
last  opportunity  of  looking  at  his  de- 
cline and  fiill,  intimately  connected  as 
they  are  with  those  Whig  manoeuyres 
which  ruined  him,  and  which  it  will 
require  all  the  exertions  of  Parliament 
to  preyent  from  ruining  the  country. 

The  Whigs  had  utterly  fiuled  in 
their  wicked  endeayours  to  excite  a 
national  mutiny  by  the  Queen's  busi- 
ness. They  had  done  eyerthing  which 
the  greatness,  of  their  folly  and  the 
fiiry  of  their  fiiction  could  suggest 
The  base  attempt  to  palm  a  woman 
(whom  they  knew  in  their  hearts,  as 
certainly  as  they  knew  their  own  ex- 
istence, to  be  thiat  which  I  shall  not 
stain  my  page  with  naming)  upon 
their  Soyereign,  and  on  the  matrons 
and  maids  of  England,  as  '^  wisest, 
yirtuousest,  discreetest,  best^"  was  seen 
through,  and  dragged  down  upon  them 
the  odium  it  merited.  They  now 
found  their  case  was  desperate,  and 
that  being  Whigs,  they  had  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  coming  into  power ; 
they  therefore  soon  after  began  to 
clumge  their  tone.  Lord  Grey  indeed, 
and  some  other  impracticable  men, 
stood  firm ;  but  the  rising  generation — 
the  progress  of  light,  and  march  of 
intellect  men — saw   farther  into  the 
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millstona  They  vowed  that  Whig 
and  Tory  were  naughty  and  villainous 
names,  fit  only  for  violent  and  higot- 
ed  party  men.  They  coined  a  new 
word,  as  they  were  for  having  evciy- 
thing  new,  and  called  themselves  Id- 
berals.  They  protested  that  hlack  was 
not  black,  nor  white  so  very  white. 
Session  after  session  they  gave  up  prin- 
ciple after  principle,  and  felt  that  they 
rose  as  they  ratted,  and  floated  nearer 
to  the  haven  where  they  would  be. 
The  proverb  says,  that  fools  are  for- 
tunate, and  fate  seemed  now  to  favour 
them.  One  of  the  two  high-minded 
noblemen  who  were  most  conspicuous 
in  his  Majesty's  councils,  was  hurried 
to  an  untimely  grave  ;  over-wrought, 
and  worn  out  by  the  super-human 
tension  of  intellect  and  weight  of  ex- 
ertion which  he  devoted  to  the  inter 
rests  of  his  country.  The  Whigs  were 
to  a  man  cock-a-hoop  at  this  most  de- 
plorable event.  Mr  Canning  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India ; 
every  one  remembers  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Londonderry  was 
as  noble  and  generous  an  enemy  as  he 
was  a  sincere  and  devoted  friend  :  he 
had  too  lofty  a  soul  to  be  galled  or 
ruffled  by  .any  of  the  miserable  trickery 
of  malice  ;  his  heart  could  afford  for- 
giveness and  kindness  even  to  one  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  the  least 
rekson  to  expect  them  at  his  hands. 
It  was  universally  acknowledged,  that 
Mr  Canning  was  of  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating powers,  and  he  was  confessed- 
ly, too,  of  no  mean  calibre  as  a  states- 
man. In  the  emergency,  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  naturally  anxious  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  such  a  man,  who,  al- 
though his  conduct  on  some  occasions 
had  not  been  quite  unexceptionable, 
had  professed  that  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  mould  his  public  measures  on  the 
model  of  Mr  Pitt's  administration. 
The  arrangement  was  consented  to  by 
his  colleagues,  and  the  Whigs  were 
cut  to  the  soul ;  for  they  had  fondly 
hoped  a  total  change.  Yet  they  had 
the  cunning  to  affect  some  modified 
satisfaction:  they  even  felt,  that^  on 
the  whole,  they  had  some  reason  to 
rejoice.  With  Lord  Liverpool  or  Lord 
Londonderry  they  knew  they  had  no 
chance— M^  were  too  strong,  too  ear- 
nest in  their  honesty,  but  now  they 
had  another  man  to  deal  with — one 
who  could  condescend  to  be  pleased 
with  that  6ort  of  smart,  trunming. 
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clever,  little  literary  flattery  which  the 
Whigs  could  bestow  ;  and  accordingly 
they  stultified  him  with  their  praises. 
On  the  Catholic  Question  they  did 
not  content  themselves  with  baridng 
in  with  Mr  Canning  ;  they  professed 
to  glory  in  his  opinions,  as  if  it  were 
quite  a  new  thing  to  find  a  member  of 
tne  Cabinet  taking  that  view  of  the 
Question — other  views  of  liis,  too,  they 
aamned  with  the  stigma  of  their  praise. 
The  bait  caught— the  falcon,  towering 
in  his  pride  of  place,  was  by  a  mou- 
sing owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 

The  visitation  of  Providence  over- 
took the  second  of  the  noblemen  before 
alluded  to,and  the  Protestant  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  conceiving  it  to  be  a 
question  between  God  and  their  own 
conscience,  respectively  and  independ- 
ently of  each  other's  determination,  de- 
cided that  they  could  not  act  under  Mr 
Canning,  whose  station  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  might  tend  to  deprive 
of  its  fiill  effect,  that  perfect  freedom 
of  sentiment  on  the  Catholic  Question 
which  each  member  of  the  Cabinet 
had  enjoyed,  and  was  allowed  to  ex- 
press. His  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
make  Mr  Canning  his  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  stanch  Tories  all  resigned^ 
not  certainly,  as  has  been  falraly  as- 
serted, to  embarrass  their  royal  mas- 
ter, but  because  they  felt  that  under 
Mr  Canning  they  could  not  serve  him 
to  his  good  and  to  their  own  honour. 
I  believe,  indeed,  it  is  true,  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  expect  from  that 
gentleman  such  a  line  of  conduct  as 
he  afterwards  pursued.  They  could 
hardly  have  supposed  that  he  would 
not  only  disobey  his  Sovereign's  com- 
mands to  form  a  ministry  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lord  Liverpool's  government, 
but  that  he  should  go  the  further 
length  of  committing  an  act  so  abhor- 
rent to  his  own  avowed  principles — 
one  that  must  so  outrage  his  own  ear- 
liest and  proudest  associations,  as  to 
form  a  voluntary  junction  with  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  William  Pitt 
Tet  so  it  was'^the  orator  was  piqued 
to  find  the  men  on  whom  he  bad  so 
long  been  darting  all  the  beams  of  his 
brilliant  imagination,  and  who  ought 
now  to  appreciate  his  value  fully,  yet 
so  careless  of  his  i;o-operation,  and  so 
willinff  to  "  leave  him  alone  with  his 
glory.  He  knew  that  men  suspected 
him  of  being  more  specious  tluui  pro- 
found, and  he  feared  the  imputation 
might  perhaps  be  true.  He  prudently 
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reflected,  that  it  was  at  least  the  safest 
waj  to  get  as  manj  of  the  talkers  to 
his  side  as  he  could — he  feared  that 
the  men  of  tart  reply,  who  sat  Id  the 
chair  of  the  scomer,  would  shoot  forth 
their  arrows— cTen  bitter  words — ^un- 
)es  he  hluDted  the  points  with  gold. 
He  knew  too  that  many  of  them  part* 
ly  lived  by  the  radical  press,  and  thus 
he  would  gain  through  them  a  double 
weight  of  influence  over  the  mobo- 
oacy.  He  made  the  desperate  plunge, 
and  leaped  the  hedge.  The  horse  and 
the  ass  coupled  together,  and  produced 
a  motley  progeny  of -mongrel  mules. 
Ladcilj  nature  has  denied  to  these 
creatures  tbe  power  of  re-production. 
Monsters  cannot  multiply  their  kind. 

At  the  bead  of  the  Administration, 
indeed,  tbe  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
sight  picture  to  himself  the  "  mulier 
imosa  supeme  f  *  but  ahis  !  when  he 
isoked  round  at  his  new  supporters, 
ttd  thought  of  the  member  for  Read- 
log's*  countenance,  so  gracefully  pro- 
mised to  him,  on  the  very  first  occa- 
sion sifter  his  accession  to  the  Pre- 
miership, he  must  have  mentally  eja- 
cidated,  **  at  turpiter  atrum  desinat  in 
piacan  F*  Mr  Canning  had  a  mind 
capable  of  feeling  the  degradation  of 
such  Bupporty  and  one  can  easily  con- 
ceire  the  bitterness  of  heart  he  must 
have  felt  at  seeinff  himself  surrounded 
by  those  whom  he  scorned,  yet  was 
obliged  to  receiye  with  smiles  of  wel- 
come. It  is  impossible  to  think  with- 
out pity,  of  one  possessing  the  exqui- 
site taste  and  classical  sympathies  of 
an  elegant  scholar,  reduced  to  such  a 
situation^  even  though  he  brought 
himself  to  it^  by  deplorable  forgeuul- 
ness  of  what  was  due  to  his  King,  his 
country,  and  his  own  reputation. 

Th»e  is  a  set  of  creatures  of  another 
class,  whom  one  cannot  afford  to  be 
angxy  with.  All  the  little  Whiglings, 
&(mi  John  O'Groat's  House  to  Pen- 
zance, cawed,  and  fluttered,  and  flap- 
ped ^eir  wings,  *' rejoicing  at  that 
tide,"  while  their  leaders  in  another 
place  crowded  and  crouched  round  the 
seat  of  the  new  Premier,  and  whooped 
and  snarled  at  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  England.  What  a  blessing 
it  is  to  Great  Britain  that  she  has  a 
House  of  Lords!  How  often  have 
the  deliberate  and  dignified  habits, 
and  the  lofty  English  feeling,  of  that 
sognst  assembly,  sayed  us  from  the 
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eyils  which  precipitation  and  popular 
excitement  would  otherwise  have 
brought  upon  us !  To  this  House  the 
new  Premieres  personal  influence  did 
not  extend  at  all,  and  that  of  his  new ' 
friends  but  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
while  men.  second  to  none,  who  have 
adorned  this  country  and  made  its 
name  glorious  throughout  the  world, 
stood  there  opposed  to  bis  Adminis- 
tration. The  ^eat  and  good  Earl  of 
Eldon  was  there,  whose  profound  wis- 
dom makes  his  single  voice  of  greater 
weight  than  that  of  a  wilderness  of 
the  smart  chatterers  whose  puny  wits 
have  been  so  often  tried  against  him. 
There,  too,  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe. 
It  was  perhaps  necessary,  to  the  fuU 
accomplishment  of  his  fame,  that  the 
occasion  should  be  presented  to  him 
which  the  circumstances  of  his  resig- 
nation afforded.  The  Duke's  fire  re- 
quired to  be  roused  by  the  indecorous 
and  unaccountable  slight  attempted 
to  be  put  upon  him  by  one  who,  had 
he  even  been  of  much  greater  reputa- 
tion than  he  was,  would  still  have 
been  exceedingly  the  inferior  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  his  Grace  8  militaiy  talents  it 
were  idle  to  waste  a  word  ;  ^Vainqueur 
du  vainqueur  de  la  terre,"  is  his  appro- 
priate title.  The  noble  simplicity  of 
his  dispatches  was  well  known — ^it  was 
worthy  of  tbe  events  they  recorded. 
The  greatness  of  his  character,  too,  as 
a  dij^omatist,  was  acknowledged,  and 
that  he  had  even  raised  the  general 
character  of  European  diplomacy,  bv 
the  frank  and  soldierly  bearing  with 
which  he  always  went  directly  to  the 
point ;  but  the  public  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  commanding  talent 
as  a  speaker,  which  he  dispuiyed  in 
his  explanation  of  his  motives  for  quit- 
ting the  Cabinet,  and  they  hailed  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  indication  of 
a  master-mind  which  seems  formed  to 
cany  victoi^  along  with  it  whether  in 
the  field  or  m  the  senate.  It  was  not, 
however,  out  of  the  quiver  of  the  ex- 
ministers  that  the  shaft  was  taken, 
which  was  hurled  with  such  calm  and 
deadly  strength  against  the  new  Pre- 
mier. Had  the  memorable  speech 
which  held  up  Mr  Canning  to  such 
cold  and  bitter  scorn  come  from  one 
of  the  Tories,  it  might  have  been  im- 
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puted  to  anger,  to  yexation,  and  a  de- 
siro  of  revenge ;  but  the  blow  came 
from  a  quarter  where  no  such  artifice 
could  be  used  to  pany  it.  The  new 
Premier  had  suffered  the  common  fate 
of  those  who  trust  te  intrigue  and  dex- 
terity, rather  than  to  bold  and  manly 
sincerity  ;  he  had  no  real  friends,  no 
one  to  throw  their  shield  oyer  him  in 
his  hour  of  need,  and  save  him  from 
the  stem  rengeanoe  of  his  haughty 
enemy — ^Lord  Grey  saw  his  opportu- 
nity, and  smote  him  to  the  eajrth.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  give  no  ademiate 
idea  of  the  wonder^  effect  of  Lord 
Gh^y's  'speech  of  the  11th  of  May. 
While  he  was  speaking,  and  pouring 
forth  invectiYes,  which  feU,  like  a  tor- 
rent of  bitter  waters,  full  upon  Oan- 
ning's  devoted  head,  the  Mouse  of 
Peers,  which  was  extremely  crowded, 
hung  with  breathless  attention  upon 
his  words  ;  and  when  he  had  conclu- 
ded, no  man  rose  up  to  gainsay  Uiat 
which  he  had  spoken.  Mr  Canning's 
party  stood  agluust  at  the  fearful  ca»- 
ti^tion  of  their  leader,  and  the  Tories 
fdt  that  anvthing  more  would  be  su- 
perfluous. In  a  few  minutes  the  House 
was  empty — ^men's  minds  were  too 
fiill  of  what  they  had  heard,  to  allow 
them  to  address  themselves  to  the  or- 
dinary business  of  the  House,  and  it 
adjourned  almost  immediately,  not- 
withstanding the  earliness  of  the  hour. 
The  news  flew  about  as  swift  as  the 
wind,  that  Lord  Qrey  had  destroyed 
Mr  Canning  in  the  House  of  Loxxls^ 
and  it  soon  reached  the  Premier  him- 
self. The  iron  entered  into  his  soul — 
He  found  he  had  climbed  a  pinnacle, 
only  to  be  the  more  conspicuous  to 
soom;  but  he  was  nota'manto  sit 
down  and  weep  under  his  mortifica- 
tion. His  bitter  thoughts  lashed  him 
into  fury. 

"  *lls  not  in  words  to  tell  the  power, 
The  despotism,  that  from  that  nour 
PoMum  held  o*er  him." 
He  became  fierce  and  almost  savage 
in  his  language  and  deportment    He 
could  not  command  his  temper  even 
while  he  addressed  the  House.     The 
heat  of  his  chafed  blood  preyed  upon 
his  health,  while  his  noble  tormentor, 
fiur  from  relenting,  lost  no  opportuni- 
ty of  mercilessly  repeatiiig  the  olow  he 
had  given,  and  throwing  the  supeiior- 
itv  of  ^  his  order"  into  the  teeth  of  the 
ill-fiited  votary  of  popularity  whose 
elevation  he  opposed. 

It  is  said,«that  Mr  Canning  intend- 
ed to  have  closed  the  Session  with  a 


furious  explosion  of  his  wrath  agunst 
the  House  of  Lords ;  an  intention 
which  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
would  hardly  have  prevented  him 
carrying  into  effect,  had  not  the  acci- 
dent, uniich  happened  to  ^e  Speaker, 
at  the  critical  moment,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  occupy  the  chair 
during  a  lengthened  speech.  The 
Session,  therefore,  closed  without  this 
opportunity  of  venting  his  burning 
heart ;  but  his  frame  comd  not  bear  the 
agitation  which  he  suffered — he  sunk 
down  exhausted.  His  old  friends  were 
gone,  for  he  had  forfeited  their  es- 
teem ;  those  who  called  themselves  his 
new  friends,  he  knew  he  could  not 
confide  in,  and  in  this  unhappy  con- 
dition, Greorge  Canning  died — the  last 
of  the  Rhetoricians  ! 

Unhappily  for  the  country,  the  sys- 
tem whicn  personal  feeling  had  led 
him  to  adopt,  has  been  perseyered  in 
since  his  decease,  and  difficulty,  dan- 
ger, and  national  dishonour,  have  been 
the  consequence.  The  country  is  fill- 
ed with  diupist  at  seeing  its  afiairs 
mismanajged  bjr  so  absurd  a  Ministiy 
— a  Ministiy  without  unanimity,  with- 
out energy,  without'  a  particle  of  the 
people's  respect — a  Mimstxr  so  ridica- 
lously  constituted  that  it  is  not  even 
an  aggregate  of  the  talents  of  the  me- 
diocre men  who  chiefly  compose  it, 
but  an  ill-assorted  ^up,  each  thwart- 
ing and  neutralizmg  ^e  efforts  of 
each.  How  such  a  Ministry  will  meet 
Parliament^  or  whether  they  will  ven- 
ture to  meet  it  at  all,  a  few  days  will 
now  discover. 

I  protest,  my  dear  North,  I  have 
grown  solemn  about  these  stupid  po- 
ntics ;  but  how  can  one  help  it  on  so 
unsadsfactory  a  subject?  Yet  cheer 
up,  old  heart !  you  are  a  Tory  st^ch 
and  true— a  stout  defender  of  that 
party,  whose  emblem  is  the  British 
oak,  slow  in  its  growth,  and  solid  in 
its  core ;  and  why  should  you  disquiet 
yourself  about  the  mushroom  crop  of 
mongrel  Whigs  and  wild  Economists, 
that,  for  a  brief  season,  covers  the 
ground  ? 

This  unnatural  growth  of  a  night 
shall  wither  and  perish,  and  be  clean 
forgotten,  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind ; 
when  the  oak  and  the  hearts  of  oak 
shall  tower  in  their  strength,  a  defence, 
and  an  honour,  and  an  ornament,  to 
the  isle  that  gave  them  birth. 
Yours  continually, 

A  Whig  Hatir. 

London,  Jan.  7, 1828. 
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.  Th€  BatOe  of  Vittoria. 
Captain  Spbnoeb  Moqgbipob, 

90  HIB  AUVT, 
Mas  DOBOTHBA  MoOflBIDaB. 


lo  Paajt  !— My  Bear  Auni,  Idck 
joor  emfaroidny-nBiiie  to  tba  daYil 
— ki  TomkinB  hoist  the  flag,  and  fixe 
iliepatereroe — order  a  botUe  of  Gham- 
pa^es, — then,  with  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  and 
1  hmrah,  that  shall  make  the  old 
tsUb  zing  again,  toss  off  a  bumper  to 
Lnd  Wdlington  and  his  yictoiious 
mnj.  So  fiiff  so  good.  Kow  for  aa- 
sdier  glass.  No  heeltap,  if  Tou  please ; 
and  xiot  a  glimpse  of  day-light  at  the 
famn.  Again,  concentrate  the  whole 
Tolume  of  jour  yoice  into  one  glorious ' 
kunah,  and  drain  it,  till  it  stands  keel 
oppennoet^  to  the  health,  of  your  gal- 
Ivit  and  distinguished  nephew,  who, 
for  a  wonder,  has  got  off  without  a 
saatdi ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  es- 
cape^ direct  old  Coutts  to  pay  his  next 
\m,  should  it  be  for  five  hundred. 
Xhere  is.  only  one  thing  more  to  be 
done.  Let  a  hogshead  of  October  be 
broached  instanUy  in  the  kitchen,  and 
i^  in  two  hours,  man,  woman,  or  diild 
of  your  establishment,  be  found  eyen 
moderately  sober,  disnuss  him,  her, 
or  it,  instantly  from  your  service,  as  a 
xaaeally  radittl,  and  a  nincompoop. 

Preliminaries  being  thus  settled, 
brush  up  your  spectacles,  take  a  pinch 
of  oepmdic  from  the  little  agate  box 
oa  your  work-table ;  and  now,  my 
dear  Aunt,  I  think  you  are  suitably 
prepared  for  the  interesting  details  of 
za^ine^  murder,  and  sudden  death, 
with  which  1  am  about  to  lieast  your 
iouigination. 

}Ij  last  letter,  I  think,  was  dated 
from  Orbada,  at  which  place  we  re- 
mained about  a  week,  without  its  be- 
coming  the  theatre  of  any  remarkable 
oocurroice.  We  broke  up  from  our 
quarters,  and  crossed  the  Bouro  on 
the  4th  of  June ;  passed  Yalladolid 
on  the  6th,  and  encamped  at  Duienas 
on  the  7th.  Our  march  was  most  un- 
pleasant The  towns  we  passed  through 
afforded,  as  you  would  say,  '^  nothing 
comfortable;'*  erety thing  in  the  shape 


of  an  esculent  had  been  devoured  by 
the  French,  whom  we  were  closely 
following  ;  and  from  the  colonel  to  the 
drum-boy,  rations  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  weather,  too,  was  abomi- 
nable ;  the  roads  deep ;  and  the  set- 
ting in  of  night  was  generally  the  sig- 
nal for  heavy  torrents  of  ram.  This 
latter  misfortune  was  less  felt  by  the 
Englidi,  who  had  tents ;  but  as  for  the 
poor  Portuguese,  they  really  did  seem 
in  the  morning  more  like  half-drown- 
ed rats  than  anything  else,  which  it 
just  at  this  moment  occurs  to  my  dull 
imagination  to  compare  them  to.  But 
I  must  not  detain  you  on  our  march 
with  any  long  description  of  our  diffi- 
culties and  privations  ;  I  shall,  thete- 
fore,  rattle  over  it  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, giving  you  just  information  enough 
to  enable  you  to  follow  our  oourse  on 
^emap. 

Oa  the  8th  we  bivouacked  aaost  ua- 
comfortably  at  Torquemada.  On  the 
9th  and  10th,  at  Raises  of  which  I  for- 
get the  names.  The  11th  brought  us 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Los  Valbasas.  On  the  12th,  we  ad- 
vanced on  Burgos  ;  and  the  cavalry  on 
that  day  had  a  brush  with  the  enemy. 
It  was  thought  jpossibls  that  this  par- 
tial rencontre  might  beoome  a  general 
engagement ;  and  in  a  devil  of  a  heavy 
rain  we  were  ordered  to  break  up  from 
our  encampment,  and  advance.  Bald- 
ly— I  say  luokUy — ^for,  hungiy  and 
cbenched  to  the  skin  as  I  then  waa, 
I  really  felt  no  great  stomach  for  fight- 
ing— ^ue  enemy  retired,  and  we  wetre 
suffered,  weary  and  eidiausted  as  we 
were,  to  return  once  more  to  our  former 
quarters. 

The  French  army  was  commanded 
by  King  Joseph  in  person,  assisted  by 
the  advice  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  as  ma- 
jor-general of  the  army.  This  function- 
ary was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  Vicerov  over  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty  in  all  military  matters,  with 
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regard  to  ivhich  it  is  veiy  generally  be- 
lieved that  old  Joe  is  no  great  deaoon. 
Be  this  as  it  xaay,  howeTer,  they  ra- 
ther unexpectedly  retired  fpom  Bur- 
gos on  the  13th,  having  previously 
blown  up  the  castle.  As  to  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  this  strong  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  the  question  involves 
a  problem  which  they  only  can  solve ; 
but  Uiis  at  least  may  be  said,  that 
to  meaner  and  more  ordinary  under- 
standings, the  policy  of  it  appears 
somewluit  questionable.  Burgos  was 
a  place  of  strength  ;  and  had  in  the 
preceding  campaign  bid  defiance  to  the 
British  army,  and  afforded  time  to  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  French  to  rally 
and  collect.  Lord  Wellington  had  been 
forced  to  retire  once  more  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  and  had  to  encoun- 
ter all  the  evils  of  a  pursuing  enemy, 
and  a  disastrous  retreat.  In  truth, 
there  appeared  something  generous  in 
thus  voluntarily  relinquishing  posses- 
sion of  a  fortress  so  important,  and 
levelling  so  strong  a  barrier  to  the 
further  progress  of  the  allied  armies. 

Be  the  policy  of  the  measure,  how- 
erer,  gooa  or})ad,  Burgos  was  blown 
up  on  the  1 3th  of  June,  and  the  French 
army  retired.  Lord  Wellington  im- 
mediately directed  his  army  to  cross 
the  Ebro,  which  was  effected  on  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th.  This  was  no 
small  achievement.  The  banks  were 
generally  steep  and  nredpitous ;  and 
the  country  above  Miranda  was  so 
mountainous  and  rugged,  as  to  be  quite 
impracticable  for  artillery.  Indeed, 
to  have  effected  without  loss  the  pas- 
sage of  an  anny  over  a  river  so  consi- 
derable as  the  Ebro,  in  face  of  an  ene- 
my who  might  have  opposed  us  with 
every  advantage  of  position,  is  an  in- 
dication of  generalship  of  no  ordinary 
or  ▼^^^gAT  Imid.  This  was  shown  by 
Lord  Wellington. 

On  the  17th  we  continued  our  ad- 
vance, and  having  marched  about  four 
leagues,  halted  for  the  night.  On  the 
I8th  and  19th  several  partial  affairs 
with  the  enemy  took  place.  The  ca- 
valry and  light  division  came  up  with 
and  attacked  a  considerable  body  of 
the  French  army  ;  and  by  a  most  gal- 
lant attack,  drove  them  from  their  po- 
sition, extending  between  the  villages 
of  Subijana  and  Pobes,  with  the  river 
Bayas  in  their  front.  On  the  20th  a 
general  concentration  of  the  army 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Yittoria,  from  which  it  was  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  range  of  heights  of  no  gieat 
altitude  or  extent.  Lord  WeiUDg- 
ton  on  the  same  evening  made  a  re- 
connoissanoe  on  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  formed  the  resolution  of 
attacking  them  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Though  no  orders  had  been  issued, 
the  army  were  aware  of  the  intention 
of  attack.  The  officers,  having  refresh- 
ed themselves  from  the  &tigues  of 
their  march,  stood  conversing  in 
groups,  sagaciously  discussing  the 
projects  of  the  adverse  Generals,  and 
discriminating  between  the  chances  of 
failure,  and  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess. I  remarked,  I  thought,  that  the 
certainty  of  approaching  little  had 
wrought  some  change  of  manner  and 
expression  in  my  brother  officers. 
They  bore  about  them  the  appearance 
of  excitement ;  spoke  with  an  unwont- 
ed energy  of  vocal  intonation,  and  per- 
formed the  most  common  and  per- 
functory acts  with  a  vivacious  rapidi- 
ty, for  which  their  general  manner 
was  not  remarkable.  Thus  did  the 
evening  pass  on,  till  darkness  had  de- 
scended like  a  curtain,  and  the  camp, 
save  where  illuminated  by  the  blazbg 
watch-fires  of  the  soldiers,  lay  hid  be- 
neath the  dense  and  cloudy  canopy  of 
the  starless  sky.  There  were  three 
of  us  that  night,  friends, — ^messmates, 
—  companions,  —  feUow-sufferers  in 
difficulty  and  privation, — ^partakers 
of  the  same  pleasures, — sharers  of  the 
same  dangers, — ^united  together  in 
love  and  amity  by  a  thousand  coinci- 
dences of  taste  and  disposition,— and 
though  differing  in  much,  yet  never 
separated  or  estranged  by  accidental 
collisions  of  judgment  and  opinion  ;— 
there  were  three  of  us  that  night,  who, 
after  retiring  to  our  tent»  partook  to- 
gether of  a  soldier's  simple  fiire,  and 
with  smiling  faces,  yet  with  bcHEtting 
hearts,  drained  the  wine-cup  to  the 
success  of  our  country's  arms  on  the 
fi^d  of  deadly  struggle,  on  which  the 
morning  sun  was  about  to  dawn.  To 
two  of  tiiese  three  it  was  the  last  meal 
of  which  they  were  ever  destined  to 
partake  on  earth.  Never  again  was 
the  goblet  raised  to  their  lips  ;  on  the 
morrow  their  bodies  sweUed  the  heap 
of  noble  slain  on  the  field  of  Yittoria. 
But  a  truce  to  sentimentalism  ;  there 
is  no  matter  for  tears  in  the  death  of 
a  brave  soldier,  who  falls,  as  they  fell, 
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on  the  field  of  honour  ;  so  clear  your 
ejeL  my  deur  Aunt^  and  proceed. 

The  night  of  the  20uk  of  June, 
1813,  was  one  of  daxkneas  and  almost 
eontmual  lain.  Towards  morning, 
the  lain  gradoaUj  ceased,  and  when 
we  stood  to  our  arms  an  hour  before 
daj-^wn,  a  broad  and  deep  mist 
hnng  hoTeiing  between  air  and  earth, 
as  if  the  atmoephere  through  which 
we  moTed  had  become  a  thing  palpa- 
Ue  to  sight  and  touch.  But  as  the 
grey  twD^ht  gradually  brightened 
into  sanshine,  and  the  dark  and  som- 
bre clouds,  by  the  beautiful  magic  of 
Batons  were  converted  into  vast  plains 
and  mountains  of  gold  and  yermilion, 
the  imin  ceased,  and  the  world  and  all 
its  creatures  seemed  suddenly  to  waken 
into  life  amid  the  glorious  radiance. 
Iipoleon  has  often  talked  of  the  '^  sun 
tf  Austerlitz,**  and  I  know  not  with 
vbat  fiuse  the  great  luminaiy  of  na- 
tors  may  have  that  day  gazed  on  the 
field  of  blood  ;  but  never  can  the  sun 
d  Tittoria  &de  from  my  heart  or  me- 
moiy ;  and  should  it  please  the  Great 
Disposer  of  events  that  I  should  asain 
lensit  mj  native  land,  often  amid  its 
green  pastoral  hills,  or  beautiful  and 
ferdie  valleys,  when  I  behold  the 
peaceful  and  bloodless  scenery  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  glorious  sunshine,  will 
deep  thoughts  agitate  my  bosom,  when 
I  remember  that  such  was  the  sun  of 
Tittoria. 

On  the  evening  before,  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  made  a  reconnoissance  on 
the  position  of  the  ^nemy,  and  about 
five  o^clock,  the  necessary  preparations 
having  been  made,  the  army  moved 
forward  to  the  attack.  It  was  divided 
into  three  columns.  The  right  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Rowland  Uill,  and 
consisted  of  the  division  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  one  of  the  best  and 
btavest  officers,  by  the  way,  with  whom 
my  military  duties  have  ever  brought 
me  in  contact ;  a  corps  of  the  Spanish 
anny,  under  General  Morillo,  and  the 
Portuguese  division  under  the  Gonde 
d*Amaxante.  The  centre  column  con- 
sisted of  the  divisions  of  Cole,  Picton, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  a  body  of 
Germans  under  fiaron  Alten.  The  left 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham. It  consistod  of  the  first  division, 
and  that  of  General  Oswald,  with  the 
addition  of  two  brigades  of  infantry, 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  a 
dxrision  of  Spaniards  under  Longa. 
The  great  body  of  the  cavalry,  under 
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Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  were  not  attach- 
ed to  any  single  column  of  attacl^  but 
were  formed  in  readiness  to  afford  sun- 
port  to  any,  which  circumstances  might 
indicate  as  affording  scope  for  effica- 
cious co-operation. 

The  column  under  General  Hill 
continued  its  movement  in  advance 
towards  the  enemy,  who  were  yet 
hid  from  our  view.  We  at  length 
drew  up  on  either  side  of  the  r(»d, 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  ammu- 
nition and  arms  of  the  men  underwent 
a  rigorous  inspection.  When  this  was 
completed,  we  again  resumed  our 
march,  and  soon  crowned  the  heights 
which  afforded  a  complete  view  of  the 
field  of  Yittoria.  From  this  eminence 
we  at  once  beheld  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  it  may  serve, 
ny  dear  Aunt)  to  render  your  views 
of  the  subsequent  conflict  more  lucid 
and  consistent,  if  I  intrude  at  this  mo- 
ment a  short  general  sketch  of  the 
character  of  their  position.  The  field 
of  Yittoria  then,  permit  me  to  observe, 
is  intersected  by  the  river  Zadorra,  a 
stream,  not  generally  fordable,  which 
flows  through  it,  in  a  direction  from 
north  to  south.  On  either  side  of  the  ri- 
ver stands  a  village,  that  of  Abechucho 
being  on  the  bao^  nearest  the  British ; 
that  of  Gomecha  being  at  some  miles* 
distance  on  the  other  side.  The  right 
of  the  French  army  was  posted  on  a 
range  of  heights  above  the  former  of 
these  villages,  by  which  it  was  at  once 
guarded  and  commanded,  and  was 
supported  in  its  position  by  a  strong 
force  of  artillery.  Their  centre  stretch- 
ed along  a  series  of  eminences,  which 
run  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  Za- 
dorra^  behind  which  they  lay,  and  the 
left  of  their  army  was  thrown  back  on 
tho  village  of  Gomecha. 

Thus  you  will  observe,  my  dear 
Aunt,  that  the  position  occupied  by 
the  enemy  was  of  great  extent,  cover- 
ing a  surface,  I  should  imagine,  of  not 
less  than  two  leagues.  By  its  occupa- 
tion they  covered  the  great  commuoi'- 
cations  from  Madrid,  Bilboa,  and  Lo- 
gomo,  which  converge,  a  little  beyond 
Yittoria,  into  the  great  road  running 
northward  to  Bayonne.  It  was  of 
course  above  all  things  necessary  to 
their  safety,  that  this  communication, 
by  which  alone  they  could  receive  re- 
inforcements and  supplies,  and  which 
alone,  iu  case  of  necessity,  afforded  the 
means  of  retreating  on  their  resources, 
should  be  kept  open  and  uoiDtemipt- 
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ed.  By  a  series  of  masterly  manaeuTres, 
Lord  WelliDgton  had  hitherto  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat,  and  give  up  the 
possession  of  a  large  district  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  it  had  at  length  become  ne- 
cessary, either  that  they  should  decide 
on  totally  evacuating  the  country,  or, 
by  a  general  stand,  endeayour  to  give 
a  check  to  the  farther  progress  of  our 
arms,  and,  by  one  great  and  decisiye 
effort  turn  the  tide  of  victory  and 
success  from  the  channel  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  almost  uninterruptedly 
flowed  on. 

Little  time  was  afforded  to  ponder 
on  the  prospect  before  us,  ana,  con- 
tinuing our  march,  the  sound  of  firing, 
from  the  heights  around  Puebla,  gave 
pretty  intelligible  notice  that  the  ac- 
tion had  already  commenced.  These 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Spanish  di- 
vision under  Morillo,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  repulsed  with 
slaughter,  but  for  the  timely  assistance 
of  a  brigade  of  English,  by  which 
they  were  instantly  supported.  As  it 
was,  the  heights  were  not  gained  with- 
out considerable  loss  on  our  part,  and 
it  was  in  this  attack  that  Colonel  Ga- 
dogan  of  the  71st  was  killed.:  The 
service  did  not  boast  a  braver  or  more 
deserving  officer. 

In  the  part  of  the  action  I  have  just 
described  to  you,  our  regiment  bore 
little  part.  We  only  crowned  the 
heights  as  the  enemy  were  retiring. 
But  gallant  as  this  first  achievement 
was,  we  were  not  suffered  to  repose 
upon  our  laurels.  The  left  of  the 
Irench  army,  having  been  lai^ely  re- 
inforced, from  the  centre  and  right, 
once  more  returned  to  contest  with  us 
the  possession  of  the  heights,  vhich 
were  in  every  view  most  important,  as 
giving  us  the  power  of  turning  their 
position.  We  were  attacked  by  about 
10,000  men,  who  perse veringly  moved 
on  under  a  heavy  fire,  by  which  we 
attempted  to  arrest  their  progress,  as 
if  resolved  to  regain  the  advantage 
they  had  already  lost,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Never,  I  imagine,  my  dear 
Aunt,  was  there  a  much  hotter  fire 
than  that  we  were  now  exposed  to  ; 
and  our  men  fell  in  such  numbers, 
and  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  threaten 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  brigade  by 
which  the  height  was  occupied.  The 
French  then  advanced  to  the  charge, 
emboldened  perhap»  by  the  progres- 
sive weakness  of  our  fire,  which  had 
slackened     considerably,    both    from 
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exhaustion  of  ammunition,  and  the 
slaughter  in  the  ranks.  I  remember 
the  sort  of  figure  cut  by  the  Crapoes, 
as  they  came  onward  with  levelied 
bayonets  to  attack  us.  They  were 
dressed  in  great-coats,  made,  both  in 
cut  and  colour,  to  resemble  those  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  wore  white 
covers  on  their  shakos,  in  order  to 
complete  the  resemblance  to  our  al- 
lies. This  ruM  had  not  been  played 
off  without  effect,  for  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  they  had 
indeed  been  taken  for  Spaniards ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  delusion  was  rather  un- 
pleasantly broken  by  their  firing  a 
volley,  that  the  troops  opposed  to 
them  became  fully  aware  of  tneir  real 
character. 

Well,  in  our  part  of  the  battle,  my 
dear  Aunt,  the  tide  of  war  rolled  on 
with  increasing  volume  and  impetuo- 
sity. So  resolute  was  the  attack  of  these 
great-coated  gentry,  that  a  part  of  the 
brigade  gave  way,  and  retired  for  a 
short  distance  in  some  confusion.  At 
that  moment  Sir  Rowland  Hill  cune 
up  at  full  speed.  The  character  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  to  me  one  of  the 
deepest  of  human  enigmas.  No  mo- 
ment could  be  more  tiying  than  that 
in  which  l^e  rode  up  to  the  height  al- 
ready red  with  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Symptoms  of  confusion  had  diewn 
themselves'  in  its  defenders.  On 
maintaining  the  position  we  occupied, 
depended  m  a  great  measure  the 
whole  fate  of  the  battle.  Then— just 
then  it  was,  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  his  countenance  ;  and 
I  declare  to  you,  that  it  was  calm  as 
I  had  ever  seen  it  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity and  inaction.  In  eye,  cheek, 
or  brow,  no  traces  of  anxiety  or  ap- 
prehension were  discernible.  His 
round  massive  countenance  had  in 
nothing  changed  its  usual  expression 
of  deliberate  and  tranquil  seli'posses- 
sion.  Neither  his  motions  nor  the 
tone  of  his  voice  betrayed  the  small- 
est symptom  of  unusual  excitement ; 
and  there  was  visible,  in  his  outward 
man,  no  demonstration  of  that  force 
and  concentration  of  internal  energies 
on  the  successful  exercise  of  which  so 
much  depended.  I  cannot  conceive 
this.  I  cannot  conceive  that  at  such  a 
moment  all  physical  and  mental  im- 
pulses shoula  not  have  been  power- 
fully awakened  ;  that  the  sympathy  of 
mind  and  bodpr  should  not  have  been 
more  legibly  displayed  in  his  counte* 
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BiBcetfid  ftdMns ;  and  thailwith&betrt 
mored  bj  all  the  hopes^  fean,  doubti, 
aaxidtififl,  and  aspiratioiM  of  such  a 
raomeni,  all  withoot  should  bear  the 
semblaood  ^  tntoqikillitj  and  calm- 
neaa,  tiM    most    profound    and  un- 

Hie  partioii  of  the  brigade  which 
had  been  thrown  into  temporary  dis- 
ocder,  soon  lallied,  however,  and  onoe 
BMHe  stood  brave  and  undaunted  on 
the  hd^ts,  ready  to  repel  attack,  or 
to  cany  forward  the  war  into  the 
ranks  <^  the  enemy.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  60th  and  79th  regnnents 
had  been  ordered  forward  by  &  Row- 
hoA  Hill,  to  our  assistence,  and  the 
mspect  of  regeining  the  heights  he 
had  already  lost,  was  to  the  French 
Qeneral  more  distant  than  ever. 

While  this  was  proceeding  on  the 
Bght^  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line 
bd  been  made  the  object  of  vehement 
aitadc  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton.  Let 
me  again  pause  a  moment  in  my  nar- 
lative  to  draw  another  portrait,  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  that  I  have  al- 
ready given  you  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 
Do  you  observe,  in  a  group,  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  left,  a  tall  upright 
figure  of  a  man,  seated  on  a  strong, 
bdd-&ced,  wall-eyed,  chesnut  horse  ? 
He  is  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  surtout, 
rsther  ancient  and  threadbare,  and, 
above  a  countenance  which,  besides  be- 
ing natdxally  hard-featured,  it  isabund- 
antly  evident  has  not,  on  this  morning 
at  IcMt^  to  say  nothing  of  the  preced- 
ing, undergone  the  operation  of  shav- 
ing, he  wears  a  cocked  hat,  embrown- 
ed by  the  sun,  and  without  a  feather. 
There  is  a  cloak  before  him,  strapped 
to  his  saddle  bow ;  and  slung  across 
his  shoulder,  he  wears  a  prospect- 
glass  in  a  leather  case.  There  is  the 
true  military  air  for  you..  See  how 
upright  he  sits  in  his  saddle !  Were 
the  muizle  of  one  of  the  enemy's  can- 
non within  a  yard  of  him,  that  man, 
yon  may  swear  it,  would  not  stir  an 
inch.  Now,  what  do  you  take  him 
for,  my  good  Aunt  f  An  adjutant  of 
the  ola  school  perhaps ;  one  who,  in 
obtaining  a  commission,  becomes  like- 
wise invested  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
gentleman,  and  who  still  retains,  amid 
the  novel  dignities  of  his  recent  pro- 
motion, the  air  and  manners  of  a  ser- 
geant ?  No,  this  guess  will  not  do  ; 
nor  if  you  take  him  for  a  brigade-ma^ 
jor,  or  a  commissary,  or  a  provost- 
Bsnhal,  will  you  be  much  nearer  the 
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mark.  Look  at  him  a«un,  and  you 
will  observe  an  air  of  dignity  about 
him — an  occasional  attitude  of  com- 
mand which  must  knock  even  the 
possibility  of  the  truth  of  your  con- 
jectures at  once  on  the  head.  But  I 
will  puzale  you  no  loneer ;  the  man 
you  observe,  is  no  o&er  than  Sir 
Thomas  Picton ;  and  now  you  know 
him,  you  will  gase  on  him,  I  think, 
with  more  interest  than  formerly. 
The  tall  thin  man  mounted  on  a  grey 
horsey  whom  he  has  just  been  speak- 
ing to,  and  who  a  moment  ago  gallop- 
ed o^  is  Sir  Lowry  Oole,  and  those 
two  officers  beside  him  are  the  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  of  his  division, 
and  one  of  ms  aides-de-camp.  But 
this  will  not  do,  and  I  really  must  re- 
turn to  the  main  business  of  my  letter. 

Imagine,  therefore,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  and  his  division  are  already  on 
the  advance,  and  that  you  see  them 
cross  the  Zadorra  by  two  bridges,  on 
the  roads  leading  from  Mendoza, 
which,  by  some  unpardonable  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  French  Qene- 
ral,  have  not  been  destroyed.  They 
have  no  sooner  done  so,  followed  by 
the  divisions  of  General  Oole,  Lord 
Balhousie,  and  a  brigade  of  the  Ger- 
man Le^on,  than  a  fierce  and  rapid 
attack  18  made  on  the  heights  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  These  are  lined 
by  a  numerous  artillery,  which  opens 
a  tremendous  fire  on  them  as  they  ad- 
vance. Whole  ranks  of  the  column 
are  mowed  down ;  the  fire  of  Tartarus 
itself  could  not  be  more  deadly  and 
destructive.  Where  now  is  Picton  1 
He^  is  the  very  leading  man  of  the  di- 
vision in  the  foremost  post  of  honour 
and  of  danger.  But  see,  the  progress 
of  the  column  has  been  arrested  ;  the 
quarter-master-general  is  riding  with 
orders  to  the  rear,  and  the  division, 
in  unbroken  order,  halts  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  leaving  space  for  the 
advance  of  two  brigades  of  artillery, 
which  pass  onward  at  full  speed  to 
the  front.  Now,  the  fire  of  the  Bri- 
tish guns  answers  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  once  more  the  infantry  is  in  mo- 
tion. Now  they  are  at  the  heights, 
and  have  already  begun  the  ascent. 
All  now  depends  on  the  musket  and 
the  bayonet,  and  truly  they  are  not 
idle.  Three  brigades  have  already 
formed  line,  and  the  divisions  in  rear 
are  in  the  act  of  deploying. 

Now  leave  things  for  a  minute  or 
two  as  thoy  are,  and    observe  that 
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brigade  of  Highlanden  which  have 
been  detached  by  Qeneval  Hill  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  take  them 
in  rear.  Mark  the  almost  magical  ef- 
fect of  this  masterly  movement.  The 
enemy  have  been  compelled  to  retire 
and  throw  back  their  left,  in  order  to 
counteract  its  consequences,  and  the 
heights  so  severely  contested  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  are  now 
left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Sir 
Rowland  HilL  But  will  he  be  contented 
with  this  advantage,  and  remain  sta- 
tionary ?  If  he  does,  never  trust  me.  I 
.know  old  Rowley  better.  He  has  al- 
ready moved  on  with  his  division  to 
attack  the  heights  to  which  the  enemy 
bad  precipitately  retired  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  force  on  their  flank, 
and  on  which  they  seem  resolved  to 
make  a  resolute  and  manly  stand. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the 
right  at  the  moment  when  I  left  the 
centre  of  the  British  army  under  Pic- 
ton,  engaged  in  fierce*and  deadly  con- 
flict with  the  enemy  on  the  heights 
across  the  Zadorra.  The  issue  was 
not  long  doubtful.  The  enemy  were 
at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  vehemence 
and  rapidity  of  the  attack ;  and  being 
driven  from  their  ground  by  a  charge 
of  bayonets,  fled  in  great  disorder,  leav- 
ing twenty-eight  pieces  of  artilleiy  as 
trophies  to  the  victor.  On  this  event, 
the  masses  of  the  hostile  army,  which 
occupied  the  heights  which  General 
Hill  was  advancing  to  attack,  were 
.  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  re- 
tiring, in  order  to  prevent  the  British 
centre  from  getting  into  their  sear. 
The  right  and  centre,  thus  simultane- 
ously successful,  continued,  of  course, 
to  follow  up  the  advantages  they  had 
acfjuired  by  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
retiring  enemy.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  to  a  military  eye  than  the  spec- 
tacle which  now  presented  itself.  The 
left  of  the  French  army,  and  the  cen- 
tre, which  had  rallied  from  its  recent 
confusion,  retired  slowly,  and  in  fine 
order,  before  the  columns  of  the  Bri- 
tish, which  advanced  in  echelons, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  fonn  line,  ana 
to  attack.  In  these  movements,  all 
advantages  of  ground  for  obstructing 
thfi  progress  of  the  assailants  were 
most  skmiilly  seized  on  by  the  enemy. 
Every  height  became  the  scene  of  con- 
test ;  from  whatever  point  artillery 
could  be  brought  to  act  with  efficacy, 
shot  and  shells  were  showered  down 
on  us  with  destructive  effect.    It  waa 
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in  this  manner,  that,  for  upwards  of 
two  hours.  Hill's  and  Picton's  diri- 
sions  continued  to  follow  up  their  suc- 
cess, and  to  drive  the  enemy  before 
them  from  position  to  position. 
While  the  events  of  which  I  have 

Siven,  I  fear,  somewhat  of  a  feeble 
escription,  were  passing  on  the  right 
and  centre,  the  left,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  was  not  idle.  From  the  detour 
which  the  direction  of  the  roads  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  this  portion 
of  the  army  to  make,  before  it  was 
found  practicable  to  reach  the  position 
of  that  part  of  the  enemy  they  were 
destined  to  attack,  the  right  and  centre 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  before 
they  had  descended  into  the  plain. 
On  doing  so,  however,  no  time  was 
lost  in  attacking  the  heights  occupied 
by  the  French  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abechucho.  After  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, these  heights  were  at  length 
carried,  and  Graham  detached  part  of 
the  force  under  his  orders  to  gun  pos- 
session of  the  villages  of  Menor  and 
Gamarra  Major,  which  were  consider- 
ed as  of  vital  consequence,  from  their 
commanding  the  communication  bv 
the  great  road  to  Bayonne,  whica 
passes  through  them.  With  the  re- 
mainder of  lus  force,  General  Graham 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  Abechueho, 
which  was  carried  by  a  coup  de  main  ; 
and  the  guns  planted  by  the  enemy  for 
the  defence  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Zadorra  remained  in  our  possession. 
The  occupation  of  Gamarra  Major  was 
not  effected  without  a  greater  sacrifice 
on  our  part.  The  division  of  General 
Oswald,  to  whom  this  service  was  in- 
trusted, advanced  with  the  most  deter- 
mined gallantry,  in  column  of  batta- 
lions, under  a  terrible  and  destructlTe 
fire  of  musketry  and  great  guns.  Nofire 
was  returned  by  the  assailants,  who  con- 
tinued their  advance  in  double  quick, 
and,  by  a  decisive  charge  of  bayonets, 
drove  the  enemy  from  different  points 
of  the  village  in  irretrievable  confu- 
sion, and  with  enormous  slaughter. 

The  enemy  lost  no  time  in  making 
a  vigorous  effort  to  retrieve  this  dis- 
aster. Reinforcements  were  instantly 
brought  forward,  and  they  again  ad- 
vanced on  the  village  in  formidable 
power.  Another  charge  gave  a  check 
at  once  to  their  hopes.  The  biigade 
of  General  Hay  drove  them  back  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Bri- 
tish were  for  a  while  the  peaceful  and 
uncontested  occupants  of  the  village 
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of  QamMm  M^jor.    In  a  ihort  time, 

howOTor,  with  a  pertinacity  propor- 
tioned  to  the  impofftanoe  of  the  jxm- 
tion,  the  French  onoe  more  united 
their  forees  for  an  attadc  still  more 
powerfol  than  the  preceding.  For 
this  General  Qnham  was  not  unpre- 
Dftied.  The  houses  in  the  Tillage  had, 
by  his  ordera^  been  loopholed  and  fill- 
ed with  troops^  and  seTsral  battalions, 
which  had  been  stationed  behind  the 
wilk  on  either  flank  of  the  road, 
opened  on  the  adTtadng  enemj  so 
destmctiTe  a  fire,  that  they  speoiily 
desisted  firom  any  further  prosecution 
of  the  attack,  and  retired  in  confusion. 

But  while  the  diyision  of  Qeneral 
Oswald  thus  gallantly  succeeded  in 
imintaining  Gamaira  Major  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy,  they 
woe  rendered  too  weak  by  the  great 
lones  they  had  already  sustained,  to 
be  capable  of  undertatdng  offensive 
operations  against  the  very  powerful 
body  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
The  only  demonstration  of  hostility, 
therefore,  on  eitiier  side,  consisted  in  a 
euinonade,  which  was  kept  up  with 
vigour,  until  the  advance  of  the  right 
and  centre^  to  whose  movements  and 
operations  you  are  no  stranger,  render- 
ed it  neoesaaiy  for  the  right  of  the 
French  army  to  retreat.  Hilland  Pio- 
(oa  had  already  penetrated  beyond  the 
TiUage  of  Yittoria,  triumphimtiy  dii- 
TiDg  the  enemy  before  them  from  every 
position  on  which  he  deemed  it  prac- 
ticable to  make  a  stand.  No  sooner 
had  the  right  of  the  French  army  begun 
to  retire,  than  Qeneral  Oswald  crossed 
the  Zadorr^^  and,  by  this  movement^ 
having  become  master  of  the  road  to 
fiayonne,  the  enemy  were  compelled  to 
make  a  haety  and  retrogressive  move- 
ment towards  the  centre,  into  the  wood 
leading  to  Pampeluna. 

The  pressure  thus  occasioned  by  the 
tmezpected  agglomeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent corps  of  the  French  army  on  one 
line  of  march,  was  such  as  soon  to  do* 
■troy  all  order  and  regularitv  in  the  re- 
treat. The  roads  became  blocked  up 
with  fugitives ;  and  guns,  and  tumbrils, 
iHuch  were  relinquished  in  the  huny 
of  retreat,  contributed  to  impede  the 
propress  of  the  enemy  and  augment 
their  confusion.  Not  a  moment's  re- 
spite was  allowed  them  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington. The  whole  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry of  the  Allied  army  were  enga- 
ged in  ardent  pursuit.  Never  in  my 
lift  did  I  undergo  a  day  of  greater 
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exhaustion  aoA  A^tigue.  Since  morn- 
ing not  a  drop  of  water  had  moistened 
m^  throat.  Mv  whole  frame  seemed 
and  and  parched  up.  My  tongue 
seemed  glued  to  my  paUte.  I  felt, 
in  short)  as  if  the  blood  in  my  veins 
had  been  transmuted  into  solid  flesh 
— ^not  such  rosy,  juicy,  moist,  tempt- 
ing flesh,  as  one  might  spy,  I  daie- 
say,  in  vour  larder  at  Beaumont,  but 
the  flesh  of  an  overdone  beefrteak, 
hard,  dir,  calcined,  and  hot  as  the 
devil.  Ah,  these,  my  good  Aunt — to 
say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  shot  and 
shell— are  the  pleasures  of  campaign- 
ing !  But  then  the  y^of^— ay,  the 
glory  to  be  sure,  is  something  ;  but, 
with  your  good  leave,  we  will  sink 
the  glory  for  the  present. 

On  then  we  went,  pell  mell,  belter 
skelter,  man  and  horse,  great  guns 
and  small,  lightbob  and  grenadier, 
through  mud  and  over  ditch,  with 
tired  limbs  and  hungry  stomachs,  to 
catch  the  enemyk  if  we  could,  and  give 
him  another  dose  of  British  bullets. 
What  the  cavalry  did  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  know  that  we  poor  infimtry  did 
littie  or  nothing,  for  the  Ftoiohmen 
were  too  fleet  for  us,  and  we  got  no 
more  than  an  occasional  distant  view 
of  them  in  the  windings  of  the  road. 
The  results,  however,  were  as  bril-. 
liant  as  could  be  wished.  We  took 
160  pieNces  of  artillery,  and  all  their 
ammunition,  mone^,  arms,  baggage, 
and  provisions.  Jn  short,  between 
two  and  three  thousand  carnages  of 
all  descriptions  fell  into  our  hands, 
including  that  of  Kins  Joseph,  who 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner  by  some  of  our  hussars. 

The  loss  in  nmnbers  sustained  by 
the  French,  in  this  signal  defeat,  was 
not  perhaps  of  magnitude  quite  cor- 
responding to  its  decisive  character 
in  other  respects.  Taken  altogether, 
their  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  12,000,  a 
loss  smaller  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, from  the  utter  confusion 
into  which  they  were  thrown  towards 
the  conplusion  of  the  action,  and  the 
total  sacrifice  of  their  materid  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  vigour  of  our 
pursuit.  It  is  known,  mdeed,  that 
the  enemy  only  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  two  pieces  of  artillery  from  the 
field,  but  one  of  which  enteored  Pam- 
peluna, the  other  having  been  rdin- 
quished  on  the  road. 

In  this  long-winded,  and  I  fear 
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flomewliat  tiresome  account  of  the 
batUe  of  Yittoria,  you  may  be  Bur^ 
prised  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
Marquis.  The  truth  is,  that  during  the 
whole  of  it^  I  did  not  get  aboye  two 
or  three  glimpses  of  him.  and  these 
either  too  distant  or  too  brief  to  afford 
matter  even  interesting  enough  for  a 
paragraph.  At  one  time  I  saw  him 
gallop  past  from  right  to  left  of  tiie 
line,  with  a  sort  of  meteor4ike  velo- 
city, which  soon  excluded  him  from 
my  gaze.  At  another,  I  saw  him.on  a 
hdght  at  some  distance,  where,  amid 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  he  seemed  to  tower,  like  a 
gigantic  Titan,  high  up  into  the  Em- 
pyrean. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  glory 
which,  from  its  commencement,  hiw 
invested  and  encircled  the  career  of 
Lord  WeUington  ;  and  I  know  not 
by  what  splendour  of  enterorise  he 
may  yet  be  destined  to  establish  and 
emblaEon  the  security  of  his  country^ 
and  the  honour  of  her  arms.  But  I 
do  know,  that  were  his  name  hitherto 
as  obscure  as  it  has  been  splendidly 
illustiated) — ^were  Vittoria  the  only 
bads, — the  sole  pedestal  of  his  ficune, 
it  would  support  a  column  as  high 
and  as  proud  as  th&t  of  any  warrior 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  whose 
name  has  been  irradiated  by  the  ad* 
miration  of  past  ages,  and  mil  be  by 
that  of  those  vet  unborn.  During 
the  whole  of  the  present  campaign. 
his  operations  have  oeen  distinguished 
for  an  union  of  science,  promptitude, 
and  decision,  impossible  to  be  sur> 
passed.  Bo  skilfally  have  his  com- 
binations been  made,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  troops  of  three  nations 
were  embraced  by  them,  i^  no  one  in- 
stance have  they  failed.  He  has  out- 
manoBuvred  the  enemy  by  his  calcu- 
lations in  the  closet,  as  completely  as 
he  has  beaten  them  by  his  aimy  in 
the  field.  To  the  French  General, 
Vittoria  was  but  a  forlorn  hope.  It 
was  an  endeavour  to  regain,  by  fair 
fighting,  the  advantages  he  had  lost 
by  the  superior  talent  and  strategy  of 
his  antagonist.  The  issue  has  been, 
that  Spain  is  at  length  finally  and  de- 
dsivflly  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and 
the  remains  of  the  invading  army  have 
been  driven  to  the  passes  of  the  Py- 
renees, to  seek  for  shelter  and  safety 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  victorious 
foe. 

We  continued  our  pursuit  of  the 
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enemy  for  about  two  leagues  beyond 
Yittoria,  where  we  bivouacked  for 
the  night.  We  had  no  sooner  taken 
up  our  position,  than,  tired,  jaded, 
starved,  I  cast  myself  on  the  ground 
in  a  temgporazy,  yet  universal  paraly- 
sis of  all  powers  and  energies.  Never 
^d  bivouac  afford  fewer  appliances 
for  comfort — ^yet  these  are  not  want- 
ed by  the  tired  soldier.  In  the  mere 
cessation  of  exertion,  he  finds,  when 
bathed  by  the  cold  dews  of  heaven, 
a  medicinal  bi^m  for  the  weariness 
of  exhausted  nature.  And  then  the 
sleep,  by  which,  in  a  brief  space,  his 
heavy  and  motionless  eyelids  seem  to 
be  hermetically  sealed  I  Think  you,  my 
good  Aunt  Dorethy,  it  at  All  resembles 
the  light  and  fragUe  slumbers  which 
nightly  soothe  vour  senses  into  forget- 
fulness  beneath  your  tester  of  pink 
damask  and  eider-down  quilt  t  Slum- 
bers which  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  or 
the  softest  whisper  in  your  apartment, 
or  the  pattering  of  rain  on  the  win- 
dow panes,  could  break  i^nd  dissipate 
in  a  moment  ?  No,  no,  believe  me,  it 
is  nothing  like  this.  The  sleep  of 
the  worn  campaigner  is  very  dif- 
ferent fr^m  that  of  an  amiable  and 
respectable  maiden  lady,  whose  fa- 
tigues during  the  day  liave  proceed- 
ed from  an  airing  in  the  carriage,  or 
a  walk  in  tiie  s&ubbeiy ;  and,  per^ 
haps,  an  extra  rubbw  at  whist  or 
back-gammon  in  the  evening.  It  is 
a  sleep,  deep,  dreamless,  and  imper- 
turbable—«  still,  calm^  unbreken  sab- 
bath of  all  his  faculties  and  senses. 
Fire  a  pistol  at  his  ear,  and  he  hears 
it  not.  Let  the  gbire  of  a  thousand 
torehes  be  concentrated  on  his  eye- 
lids, and  they  move  not  Let  his 
stoney  bed  be  shaken  by  the  concus- 
sion of  an  earthipiake,  and,  beyond 
an  occasional  snore,  he  will  shew  no 
signs  of  animation.  But  tiy  him  with 
the  sound  of  drum  or  trumpet,  and, 
with  curses  on  the  earliness  of  par 
rade,  muttered  in  something  like  a 
grunt,  he  springs  at  once  to  his  feet^ 
restored,  as  if  by  magic,  to  all  the 
functions,  powers,  and  attributes,  of 
a  sentient  and  living  man. 

On  the  day  following  the  battls, 
we  moved  onward,  and  again  baited 
at  Salvatierra,  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  in  a  wood.  Since  then  we 
have  approached  stQl  nearer  to  Pud- 
peluna,  in  the  vidnij^  of  which  we 
are  now  encamped.  What  service  we 
are  next  to  be  employed  on  4  know 


ittt;  but  I  am  Tery  sure  our  life  at 
present  is  about  as  unpleasant  as 
naj  be.  There  is  nothing  to  be  had 
kn  lore  or  money  in  the  country ; 
these  abominable  cormorants,  toe 
FreDch,  haTing  taken  or  destroyed 
ererytlung  possessing  marketable  va- 
lue they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
Oar  supply  of  crtatwn  comfoH^  there- 
fore, is,  as  you  may  suppose^  rather 
scanty.  I  gave  orders  to  my  senrank 
not  an  hour  ago^  to  boil  the  but-end 
of  a  ham — ^ihe  last  produce  of  my 
p^nnipwi — for  dinner  to-day ;  and 
when  I  may  get  another,  is  known 
ooly  to  God  and  the  army  sutlersi 
which  latter  gentiy,  by  the  by,  seem 
of  late  to  have  forsiucen  us  altogether, 
la  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  comfort  my- 
self when  inclined  to  &11  into  the 
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blue-doTils,  by  chan^g  a  stave  of 
the  old  song,  which  assiures  us  that — 

"  A  light  heart  and  thin  pair  of  breeches. 
Will  go  through  the  wide  world,  brave 
boys." 

Now,  my  dear  Aunt,  God  bless  you. 
I  leave  the  details  of  this  long  letter 
to  be  read,  marked,  learned,  and  in- 
wardly digested  by  you  at  your  lei- 
sure ;  onlj^  assuring  you,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  if  you  are  not  already  some- 
what muzzy  .with  Champagne,  and 
your  whole  establishment  drunk  as 
Chloe,  in  honour  of  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Yittoria,  you  are  unworthy  of 
so  excellent  and  admirable  a  nephew 
as 

Spbncbb  MoaaaiDQB. 
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Ifa  Wi^oT  HoBTOH  if  a  vei^ 
hoMsi  and  well-meaning  man ;  yet  if 
his  late  transfer  from  the  Colonial  Of-* 
6oe  shall  put  an  end  to  his  fuitasies 
about  emigEation,  the  country  and  himh 
self  may  be  eoually  congratulated  upon 
thedtfffige.  ?rhe  truth  ifl^  that  a  wdlp 

yn^^n%r%a  nuud,  whcu  ho  gOtS  %  WTOUg 

ideain^Kia  head,  is  the  most  oonsumn 
n»le  of  p«d>lic  nuisanoea  His  con-r 
tq^iif^^AMa.  of  intending  all  for  the  best 
makea  him  stubborn  in  the  wrong ;  he 
cannot  oonoeive  his  honesty  can  be  ab- 
md,  any  more  than  his  peEseveranoa 
thioiigh  thick  and  thin  can  be  often 
bat  anotkar  shi^  of  obstinacy,  that 
no  expeiienoe  can  soften,  or  sullen 
sdf-wijl,  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
Bcason  oan  gpiide.  The  favourite  idea 
which  has  occupied  Mr  Horton's  stu- 
dies for  some  years  is  BmigraUon. 
For  the  evils  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  for  the  poor-rates^  for 
fevers^  and  £unines,  and  poaching, 
and  the  crowding  of  Newgate,  and  tl^ 
mnltiplicatioa  of  pickpockets,  he  has 
one  theory ;  that  they  all  proceed 
from  an  excess  of  population.  His 
tfaeeiy  ia  wrong  in  its  principle  just 
as  hi^  remedy  would  be  trivial  in  its 


There  is  no  exceu  of  population  in 
the  British  Islands.  There  may  be 
distriets  to  which  the  people  crowd 
Uil  they  overstock  agriculture  or  ma- 


nu&otuies,  but  the  sur&oe  of  these 
islands  has  acres  enough  to  feed, 
dothe,  and  employ,  >^  times  their 
present  number.  Even  in  England 
there  are  immense  spaces  almost  to- 
tally unpeopled,  and  scarcely  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  true,  thai 
they  are  not  to  be  found  within  ten 
miles  of  London  or  Manchester.  But 
what  is  the  population  of  Derbyshire, 
of  the  whole  huge  district  between  the 
parallels  of  YoiK  and  Berwid^  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  of  North  Wales,  of 
three-fourdis  of  South  Wales  ?  Except 
ing  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  mines 
and  manufactories,  those  immense  dis- 
tricts are  comparatively  deserts. 

It  is  allowed  that  they  are  not  rich 
plains,  nor  probably  easily  productive 
of  the  support  of  man.  They  are 
mountains,  often  bleak,  and  compara- 
tively barren,  on  which  no  opulent 
farmer  would  be  justified  in  specula- 
ting, and  among  whose  wild  summits 
no  gentleman  of  travd,  taste,  and  in 
the  habits  of  London  life,  would  think 
of  living  beyond  a  month  of  the  shoot 
ing  season ;  but  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, cultivable  ground.  There  is 
scarcely  a  spot  among  those  wastes, 
in  which  a  labourer  could  not  find 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  soil ; 
the  potatoe,  and  the  common  vegetable 
tribes,  would  amply  reward  him  for 
his  labour. 
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It  is  obyioiu  that  no  landholder 
wiU  think  it  worth  his  while  to  farm 
on  those  wilds,  nor  needs  any  man 
go  among  them  who  can  live  else- 
where, nor  will  any  peasant  think 
of  taking  those  rude  acres  at  a  high 
rent ;  nor,  perhaps,  at  any  rent  at 
alL  But  let  the  land  be  given  to 
them  for  fifty  years  to  come,  to  make 
the  most  of  it  as  their  own,  to  let 
them  feel,  that  when  they  are  taming 
the  stubbornness  of  the  ground,  they 
are  taming  for  their  own  profit — ^let 
the  peasant  feel  that  he  stands  upon 
his  own  property,  and  we  shall  see,  in 
a  few  years,  the  barrenest  mountain 
that  rears  its  hcHAd  in  Engbmd  smile 
with  produce  and  population.  The 
neat  point  is  property — ^the  feeling, 
that  wnat  we  do  is  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  works  wonders  every- 
where. It  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
superiority  of  our  nation  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  industry — ^it  has 
covered  England,  a  reluctant  soil,  in 
a  forbidding  dimate^  with  verdure, 
beauty,  and  fruitfiilness,  denied  to 
the  brilliant  climates  and  teeming 
luxuriance  of  tiie  south.  It  makes 
the  British  labourer*— a  man,  above 
all  others,  attached  to  home—to  dis- 
r^ard  the  feelings  of  home,  cross  the 
ocean,  and  buiy  himself  in  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  United  States  or  Canada^ 
and  submit  to  every  desperate  priva- 
tion that  can  break  down  the  strength 
and  heart  of  man,  in  the  hope  at  last 
to  secure  a  prepay  to  himself.  The 
same  impulse  would  act  with  still 
more  vigorous  activity  nearer  home, 
and  the  happiness  and  the  strength  of 
England  grow  together. 

But  to  come  to  the  case  that  makes 
all  the  pillows  of  the  Emigrationists 
sleepless — thd  tremendous  over-popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  Ireland  has,  of  sur- 
fitce  nineteen  millions  and  a  half  sta- 
tute acres.  Of  this  will  it  be  believed, 
that  seven  millions  and  a  half  are  to- 
tally untouched  by  spade  or  plough  % 
and  those  deserts  are  divided,  by  the 
present  survey  of  the  Commissioners 
of  waste  lands,  into 

Acres. 
Uncultivated  lands  and  bogs 

capable  of  improvement  4,900,000 
Incapable  surfiwe,   .      ,        2,416,000 


The  whole  bog  of  Ireland  is  com- 
puted about  1,2M),000    acres.     But 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  with  any  man 
who  knows  the  loose  terms  in  which 
the  Oommission  talk  of  incapable  land, 
that  every  acre  of  groimd  in  the  most 
incapable,  is  capable  of  making  a  re- 
turn to  labour ;  not,  of  course,  to  le- 
p«kv  hired  labour,  nor  to  indemnify  a 
rich  proprietor  in  the  outlay  of  his 
money,  but  to  indemnify  and  support 
the  peasant,  who  brings  to  it  his  si^de, 
his  sturdy  arm,  and  his  determined 
resolution  to  work  a  subsistence  for 
himself  out  of  the  ground* 

No  man  who  has  travelled  through 
any  province  of  Ireland  can  have 
seen,  without  surprise  and  regret,  the 
mountain-sides  and  vaUeys  that  are 
given  up  to  the  ranges  of  a  few  sheep, 
or  left  in  a  state  of  utter  barrennesfl. 
The  bogs  are,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ception, canable  of  being  turned  into 
arable  land ;  and  when  once  so  ton- 
ed, they  are  actually  of  inexhaustible 
fertility.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  and  discomfort  in 
the  exertion,  and  also  considerable 
delay,  but  the  result  would  be  suc- 
cess, and  the  peasant  would  soon  have 
soUd  possession  for  his  puns. 

The  only  true  remedy  for  the  pres- 
sure of  population  and  pauperism  in 
Ireland,  is  to  distribute  these  wastes 
among  the  peasantry ;  to  give  from 
ten  to  twenty  acres  to  a  faimly,  with- 
out the  power  to  alienate  Uie  £urm  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years ;  and  to 
give  the  possession  for  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  free  of  all  rent  or  incum- 
brance whatever.  For  this  purpose, 
the  land  must  be  purchased  from  the 
present  proprietors,  to  whom  it  is  al- 
most totoUy  useless,  and  from  whom 
it  would  be  had  cheap  ;  or  if  the  spi- 
rit of  chicanery  should  prompt  them 
to  raise  their  price,  on  the  chance  of 
government  purchase,  the  price  mi£^t 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  jurv,  as  in 
the  common  case  of  purchasmg  the 
ownership  of  houses  m  London.  A 
hundred  thousand  pounds  laid  out  in 
this  way  would  buy  ground  for  the 
location  of  a  million  ff  people.  Their 
freedom  from  rent  womd  soon  enable 
them  to  make  their  subsistence  ;  the 
trifling  advance  of  a  few  agricultural 
utensus  would  be  easily  repaid  ;  and 
we  should  have,  in  place  of  the  double 
nuisance  of  a  hosi  of  beggars  and  a 
desert,  a  vigorous  population,  and  a 
cultivated  district.  The  demands  of 
the  population,  as  it  increased  in  means, 
womd  amply  remunerate  this  original 
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cxpcnn^  in  the  emplojnMot  of  numu* 
ftctmen  uid  tiwlsn. 

Bat  the  whole  question  u  a  buii- 
Den  of  neeetBi^.  We  mtui  adopt 
thb  acheme  of  aetUing,  for  we  eon 
adopt  no  other.  The  emigration 
sekone  is  utterly  impossible.  It  has 
the  disqualificaUon  of  an  expense  that 
we  cannot  saBtain,  and  of  that  expense 
bTished  without  an  approach  to  the 
jttalnTneni  of  the  object.  To  trans- 
port oTcr  100,000  Insh  labourers  to 
Canada,  and  place  them  on  the  located 
ground,  is,  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  by 
the  Mends  of  the  measure,  computed 
at  L.30  a-man.  Thus  we  plunse,  at 
the  yeiy  first  step,  into  an  outiay  of 
no  less  than  three  nUHumi  of  money  ! 
Bat  the  labourer  must  be  suppbed 
with  money  for  the  erection  of  a  dwel- 
ling, with  utensils,  with  dothing 
agaanst  a  seven  months'  winter  of 
prodigious  severi^  and  with  a  year's 
ptoTisaons.  The  probable  expense  of 
the  entire  amounting  to  about  L.100 
arman.  Thus  to  locate  100,000  peo- 
]^  would  amount  to  ten  millions  of 
pounds !  And  what  relief  would  the 
abstractioQ  of  100,000  men,  from  a 
growing  popnUtion  of  eight  millions 
bet  Absolutely  nothing.  Their  places 
would  be  filled  instantly,  the  relief 
would  not  be  discernible  at  the  end  of 
a  month,  and  the  whole  process  would 
requisa  to  be  commenced  again.  But 
if  li  Aould  be  said,  that  tibe  idea  of 
settling  the  waste  lands  has  been  tried 
in  Rn^nd,  and  wiUiout  success,  the 
answer  is  obvious : — It  has  not  been 
tried  bat  in  the  most  inadequate,  and 
eren  the  most  dishonest  manner. 
When  a  common  has  been  inclosed, 
has  it  been  given  in  divisions  as  pro- 
perty to  the  poor  people  who  have  hi- 
therto fed  their  pigs  an^  poultry  upon 
iti  Quite  the  contraiy.  The  inclo- 
sure  has  been  the  signal  of  expulsion 
to  those  poor.  The  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen have  each  grasped  the  share 
nearest  to  themselves,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature  have  been 
perverted  to  the  actual  increase  of  pau- 
perism. It  is  thus,  that  in  England, 
any  further  haranguing  upon  the  bene- 
volence of  indosure  acts,  excites  only 


it  be  said,  that  even  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Irish  waste  lands  would 
only  put  off"  the  evil  day,  and  that  the 
burden  of  our  population  must  re- 
turn as  soon  as  those  lands  were  fully 
peopled,  the  answer  is  plain.  It  is, 
Vol.  ZXin. 
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in  the  first  place,  of  importance  to  put 
off  the  evil  dav,  in  all  cases  where 
postponement  does  not  increase  the 
origmal  mischief.  But  the  more  suffi- 
cient &ct  is,  that  the  only  remedy  for 
pauperism  fironr  multitude  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increased  respectability 
of  the  national  habits,  mind,  and 
property.  The  Irish  peasant  now  fol- 
lows the  impulse  of  youth,  and  mar- 
ries without  a  care  for  the  provision 
of  a  fiunily,  because  he  knows  that, 
let  him  care  as  he  will,  he  must  throw 
away  his  pains.  Expecting,  till  his 
life's  end,  little  better  than  beggaiy, 
or  ill-paid  daily  toil,  he  thinks  that 
his  children  can  beg  and  dig  for  ten- 
ipence  Srday  just  as  well  as  himself, 
and  perish  out  of  the  world  as  little  in» 
debted  to  clothing  or  comforts  as  any 
of  their  tribe.  But  let  this  man  be- 
come the  master  of  any  property  in 
the  ground  he  tills,  and  find  that  he 
can  DO  by  degrees  something  better 
than  the  drudse  at  tenpence  a-day ; 
his  decent  fedings  will  be  roused.' 
There  is  no  man  incapable  of  such  feel- 
ings, and  no  man  more  rapidly  excited 
to  them,  than  the  Irishman  ;  and  be- 
fore he  involves  himself  with  afiunily, 
he  will  consider  whether  he  can  put 
shoes  and  stockings  on  their  feet,  give 
them  somw4cgree  of  education,  clothe 
them  so  as'not  to  be  laughed  at  by 
his  thriving  fellow-proprietors  round 
him,  and  do  all  this  without  sinking 
from  tha  station  of  a  farmer. 

Such  a  man  will  not  many  to  sea 
his  wife  and  children  driven  to  begfrom 
door  to  door,  as  is  now  the  common 
resource.  Early  marriages,  which  are 
genendly  ruinous  to  the  peasantry^ 
will  be  avoided.  Something  of  dower, 
and  decent  housewifely  habits  on  the 
woman's  side,  will  be  required,  and  the 
fashion  of  decency,  competenoe,  and 
education  will  spread,  to  the  signal 
prevention  of  the  long  lists  of  miseries 
and  crimes  attendant  on  a  pauper  po- 
pulation. 

We  are  to  remember  also  that  evei^ 
man  who  makes  a  livelihood  by  this 
cultivation  and  reclaigiing  of  the  de- 
serted ground,  n^t  merely  brings  so 
much  produce  Into  the  general  mart, 
for  it  is  by  the  surplus  produce  that  he 
must  grow  rieh  enough  to  supply  him- 
self with  necessaries  ;  and  not  merely 
adds  to  the  actual  strength  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  most  vigorous  and  peculiar 
arm  a  healthy  and  wealthy  yeomanry, 
but  increases  the  consumption  of  what 
SB 
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is  more  teiaptiD^  still  in  the  ejes  of  the 
English  puolic,  its  manu&ctures.  The 
trade  too  is  at  home  ;  one  of  all  trades 
the  most  productive.  li,  has  no  ocean 
to  cross,  no  insurance  to  pay,  no  storms 
to  struggle  with,  no  priTateers  to 
dread,  and,  ahove  all,  no  delay  to  warp 
and  enfeeble  its  power  and  dredit.  It 
is  the  most  rapid,  the  most  easy,  the 
most  constant,  ana,  as  the  general  re- 
sult, the  most  profitable. 

And  to  this,  what  can  the  location 
in  Canada,  or  any  of  our  remote  settle- 
ments, compare  t  What  can  the  settler 
return  from  Canada  9  Wood,  we  have 
already  more  than  enough ;  fars  are  in 
the  same  condition.  Peach  brandy,  and 
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maple  sogar— and  there  are  but  few 
districts  where  they  can  be  produced— 
are  not  among  our  luxuries.  At  the 
same  time  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion on  the  Toluntary  emigrant.  Let 
him  make  his  way  into  the  forest,  and 
erect  a  hut  and  after  he  has  fought 
out  the  wolves,  and  frightened  away 
the  backwoodsmen,  and  thieving  wy- 
offeurif  and  mastered  the  misery  of 
solitude,  and  hardened  his  name 
against  a  frost  that  would  split  rocks, 
let  him  found  a  dynasty.  But  let  our 
legislators  first  look  at  home,  whidi 
is  not  more  the  place  of  charity  than 
wisdom. 
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Tax  London  newspaper  authorship 
is  forced  into  something  like  common 
sense,  by  the  perpetual  necessity  of 
writins.  Men  may  be  as  sentimental 
by  indination  as  a  German  dramatist ; 
but  the  absolute  drain  on  their  senti- 
mentality in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
London,  would  exhaust  the  **  fount  of 
feeling'  in  a  week  ;  and  the  **  thoughts 
that  he  too  deep  for  tears''  would  be 
fished  up,  and  turned  to  service  inex- 
orably Defore  a  month  "'renewed  its 
moon.  But  in  the  country  the  case 
is  different.  The  interval  of  a  week 
allows  an  accumulation  of  the  tender 
feeling,  which  inevitably  overflows 
through  the  pen  the  moment  it  is 
taken  in  hand.  A  dog  "  suspected  of 
being  mad,"  an  over-&)ve  ox,  a  vil- 
lage quarrel,  a  rustic  elopement,  or 
the  breiUdng  down  of  a  safefy  coach, 
can  never  be  done  justice  to  in 
London.  The  facts  may  be  given, 
and  the  conclusion,  whether  by  in- 
quest or  induction,  declared  for  the 
general  behoot  But  it  is  in  other 
and  more  verdant  Quarters  that  the 
narrative  is  touchea  as  a  narrative 
ought  to  be,  with  the  whole  pictu- 
resque of  the  afiair,  ^^  with  mellowness 
of  pendl,  and  magic  of  detail."  as  the 
most  celebrated  auctioneer  alive  says 
of  evezy  picture  that  undergoes  his 
hammer. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and 
some  of  the  country  journals  are  writ- 
ten with  a  spirit  that  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  sandty  or  skill  of  any 
public  writer.  But  still  the  ^senti- 
mental*' flourishes  along  with  the  cab- 


bages and  cauliflowers,  chiefly  at  a 
distance  from  the  '*/umum  itrepitum^ 
que  ;"  and  the  richest  class  of  descrip- 
tion is  never  found  on  this  side  of  the 
fifW  mile  stone. 

JfetaphoT  is  the  native  language  of 
fan^,  and  fan<^  is  the  daughter  of 
feeling,  and  feeling  is  the  daughter  of 
the  fields.  Then  the  use  of  metaphor 
is  established  as  an  heir-loom  in  the 
soil  of  the  hawthorns  and  blue  belli ; 
and  accordinglv  the  dialect  of  ruil 
description  is  always  magnificent,  pro- 
found, eloquent,  and  rather  pusxluig; 
as  **  to  do  common  things  m  an  un- 
common way,"  has  been  considered 
an  eridence  of  genius,  so  to  say  com- 
mon things  in  an  uncommon  way,  is 
an  evidence  of  similar  superiority  to 
the  race  of  mankind. 

Thus,  if  your  true  describer  has  to 
talk  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  disdains 
the  homeliness  of  the  immediate  ex- 
pression, and  invests  his  meaning  in 
the  dignified  phrase  of  ^  writing  ma- 
terials. '  If  one  clown's  wig  takes  fire 
from  another  down's  pipe,  we  hear  of 
the  operation  of  "the  aevouring  de> 
ment, '  fire  being  obviously  beneath 
the  rustic  pen.  If  a  flash  of  lightning 
set  a  haystack  in  a  blue,  or  ring  the 
bells  of  a  steeple,  the  approved  epithet 
is,  '^  the  dectric  fluid.'  If  a  dog  bite 
a  pig,  the  narrative  teems  with  ^  vi- 
rus,' the  *^  rabid  animal,"  and  the 
'^latration"  of  the  patient  Or  if  a 
stageHx>ach  running  races  meet  its  na^ 
tund  fate,  the  world  are  called  to  won- 
der at  "  centripetal  force,"  "  due  con- 
euadoni^"  ana  "compound  fracturet 
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oftlietiUA."  The  whole  being  wound 
op  wUh  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  wri- 
ter, Uut  the  accident  never  hadeqtuJ, 
or  dmil&r,  in  the  **  memoiy  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  ;**  a  circumstance  ge- 
noallj  to  be  accounted  for,  when  tiue, 
hy  the  oldest  inhabitants  having  lost 
iriiat  memoiy  they  ever  had. 

Bat  those  are  scientific  touches,  and 
mj  be  expeded  to  increase  when  Mr 
fizoagbam  8  sixpenny  system,  of  which 
tiie  ^ue  is  r&ty  accurately  proper- 
tioBed  to  the  price,  shall  hare  "  pro- 
gresaed**  among  the  operatiTes^  and 
eray  thinking  man,  with  or  without 
breeches,  shall  be  liable  to  ride  the  wood- 
en horse,  jump  the  skipping-rope,  re- 
peat the  French  alphabet,  prove  that  a 
drck  is  not  a  square^  trample  on  the 
heels  of  the  nobility,  write  his  own 
same,  and  settle  the  constitution. 

But  it  is  in  the  sentimental  subjects 
that  the  true  triumph  is  found.  If  a 
street-walker  is  committed  to  a  village 
Bridewell,  the  describer  discovers  her 
to  be  *<  a  hapless  victim.V  She  is,  of 
eoone,  ''an  interesting  figure,"  with 
"a  touching  voice,  and  the  remains 
of  what  once  was  remarkable  beauty." 
A*  tale,  alas !  too  tAie,"  lately  "wrung 
the  hearty"  detailing  the  sorrows  of 
^an  interesting  pair,  found,  by  a 
ge&tleman  of  humanity,  in  the  lowest 
it&te  of  mortal  privation,  on  the  edge 
of  a  wood/'  in  the  West  of  Enghind. 
The  female  had  been  **  evidenUy  of 
the  first  order  of  fine  forms,"  and  the 
maa  was  worthy  of  her.  *i  An  unhappy 
attachment,  cruel  parents,  remorseless 
frieuds,  and  an  inhospitable  world," 
ha?mg  excluded  them  from  hope,  they 


took  the  despemte  resolution  of  seek- 
ing an  asylum  from  the  bounty  of  na- 
ture in  one  of  those  spots  *'  where 
lonely  want  retires  to  die." 

Further  intelligence  ascertained  the 
fact,  that  the  hero  was  a  poacher,  dri- 
ving a  handsome  trade  in  purveying 
ham  and  pheasants  for  London.  The 
heroine  was  the  usual  companion  of 
such  heroes,  and  both  are  now  fur- 
nishing fresh  matter  for  description  in 
the  county  jaiL 

But  fine  effect  may  beproduced  on 
more  repulsive  topics.  Who  has  ever 
dreamed  of  detailmg  the  mutual  com- 
pliments of  a  blackbird  and  a*  stage- 
coach guard  before  ?  Yet  the  history 
is  extant,  scarcely  a  week  old. 

As  the  coach  was  rolling  along,  a 
hawk  hunted  a  blackbird  into  a  h^ge. 
The  blackbird  was  in  prodigious  ha- 
zard, and  the  gu^  flung  Us  stick  ; 
luckily  for  the  catastrophe,  he  hit  the 
hawk  instead  of  the  blackbird.  The 
narrative  must  now  be  left  to  the  ori- 
ginal hands.  "  So  exhausted  was  the 
/^oor  blackbird,  tknd  ao  unexpected  her 
deliverance^  that  when  this  guard  pro- 
ceeded to  pick  up  the  hawk,  she  was 
unable  to  move,  but  merely  ehot  forth 
a  look  of  expression  of  her  gratitude^ 
widiwhich  amply  repaii  the  conducteur 
for  his  promptitude  and  decision." 
And  that  man  of  generosity  relinquish- 
ed his  half-crown  with  a  feeling  wor- 
thy to  be  as  memorable  as  it  is  unfor- 
tunately rare.  But  the  stoiy  is  imper- 
fec£  without  the  fact,  that  the  rescued 
bird  pulled  out  a  white  handkerchief, 
wiped  a  brilliant  eve,  and  made  him 
a  curtesy  down  to  the  ground. 
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AvAucB  has  been  observed  to  be 
the  only  passion  that  defies  carica- 
toie.  Comedy  cannot  exaggerate  it. 
Ridicule  cannot  express  it.  Sermons 
ue  thrown  away  upon  it  Public 
scorn  might  as  well  sneer  at  the  winds, 
^lothiog  but  the  grave  can  extinguish 
it,  and  it  follows  to  the  ^rery  verge  of 
thenave. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  im- 
mediately surrounding  London,  have 
been  for  some  time  tlm>wn  into  a  fer- 
laent  by  the  intimation  that  the  com- 
mons are  to  be  inclosed.  Clapham, 
Wandsworth,  Battersea,  and  a  whole 
host  of  minor  denominatioivs,    have 


been  noticed  with  bilb  of  inclosure 
for  the  next  session,  on  the  part  of 
the  lords  of  the  manors.  Kow,  every 
one  knows  that  the  present  inhabit- 
ants, the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
opulent  persons,  who  escape  from  their 
dailv  occupations  in  London,  to  sleep 
in  fresh  air  out  of  the  immediate 
smoke  of  the  city,  had  taken  their 
houses  upon  the  notorious  presump- 
tion that  they  were  not  to  be  deprived 
of  fresh  air,  when  they  paid  for  it  the 
enormous  prices  that  vulas  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  London  cost  every  man.  The 
fragments  of  open  ground,  called  com- 
mons, are  equally  well  known  to  be 
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totally  useless  for  any  purpose  of  agri- 
culture ;  so  none  of  the  pretexts  of 
wanting  ground  for  tillage  will  apply. 
Their  chief  use,  in  any  case,  must  be 
that  of  keeping  open  a  belt  of  verdure 
to  refresh  the  intolerable  atmosphere 
of  the  city,  to  allow  the  Londoner  to 
know  that  the  natural  colour  of  grass 
was  green,  and  to  permit  those  whom 
public  or  private  business  compelled 
to  remain  in  that  deleterious  atmo- 
sphere during  the  day,  at  least  to  have 
some  refuge  from  the  unwholesome 
and  exhausting  fiimes  of  the  gpreat 
city,  of  forges,  steam-engines,  and 
chimneys  innumerable.  The  remark- 
able change  in  the  mortality  of  the 
opulent  ranks  of  London,  has  arisen 
almost  wholly  since  the  period  when 
the  citizens  began  to  dwell  in  the  vi- 
cinity, instead  of  remaining  in  town 
during  the  whole  twenfy-four  hours ; 
and  if  the  health  of  the  people  be  of 
importance  to  government,  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  impediments  to  that 
health  is  a  fair  object  to  its  wisdom. 
Their  inclosing  of  the  parks  would  pro- 
bably be  followed  by  an  epidemic. 
Tet,  if  the  parks  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  "Lord  of  the  Manor,"  they  would 
be  inclosed  before  a  month  was  over. 
Luckily  government  has  them  in  its 
protection,  and  the  people  may  walk 
about  without  being  run  over  by  ear- 
But  the  inclosure  of  those  patches 
of  ground  has  a  collateral  effect,  pro- 
bably worse  than  the  loss  of  health,  as 
the  breach  of  implied  contract.  In 
all  the  instances  wnich  have  occuzred 
within  these  few  years,  as  the  object 
of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Manor**  was  to 
make  money,  there  was  no  hesitation 
as  to  mining  it  in  the  most  summary 
way.  Three-fourths  of  the  belts  of 
land  that  surrounded  London,  and 
divided  it  from  the  villages  even  twen- 
ty years  ago,  are  now  inclosed.  Those 
fine  fields  in  which  the  manufactu- 
ring and  trading  population  were  used 
to  breathe  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  and  take  the  little  exercise  allot- 
ted to  their  confined  lives,  are  open  to 
them  no  more  ;  not  by  being  convert- 
ed into  farms,  or  cottage  fields  for  the 
poor,  to  whom,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  commons  were  the  natural  pro  vi- 
sion ;  nor  by  being  planted  and  turn- 
ed into  gardens  for  the  rich,  nor  by 
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any  conversion  into  anything  ona- 
mental  or  advantageous ;  but  by  being 
cut  up  into  streets  of  wretched  huts, 
miserable  heaps  of  hovels  hideous  to 
the  eye,  the  natural  nests  of  pesti- 
lence, fr^  their  closeness  and  want 
of  ventilation,  and  still  more  hideous 
to  the  moral  sense,  from  the  nature  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  projectors,  in 
those  abominable  excrescences  of  Lon- 
don, having  no  purpose  but  that  of 
making  what  they  could,  of  coutm 
took  for  tenants  all  whom  they  could 
find,  and  the  general  criminality  of 
those  outlets  is  the  scandal  and  the 
pest  of  London.  Into  some  of  those 
districts  one  can  scarcely  feel  safe  in 
venturing  by  day.  What  must  they 
be  at  night  but  the  common  reoepta- 
cle  for  all  the  pollution  that  belongs 
to  the  lowest  poverty  and  tiie  lowest 
obscurity  of  a  huge  populace,  gathered 
from  every  comer  of  the  land  ? 

Whether  the  operation  is  to  succeed 
on  Gapham  and  the  adjoining  com- 
mons, will  be  speedily  tried.  Meet- 
ings of  the  iilhabitants  have  been  held, 
protestingin  the  strongest  termsagainst 
this  violation  of  the  understood  com- 
pact on  which  they  took  their  proper- 
ty. The  result  of  the  inclosure  would 
be  the  instant  fall  of  value  to  a  prodi- 
gious amount  in  the  whole  circuit, 
the  flight  of  the  opulent  inhabituiti, 
their  substitution  oy  a  host  of  pau- 
pers, and  probably  their  substitution 
again  by  a  host  of  a  still  more  obnoxi- 
ous description.  And  will  it  be  con- 
ceived that  this  whole  confusion,  which 
strikes  much  deeper  than  the  incon- 
venience of  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion, and  would  be  in  iact  a  cry  for  a 
similar  violation  in  the  vicinage  of 
every  town  in  Engbmd,  is  at  the  ut- 
most a  matter  of  but  L.1600  orL.2000 
a-year,  and  that  the  project  is  set  on 
foot  by  a  man  wallowing  in  opulence, 
an  enormous  patriot,  a  "  people's 
friend,"  and  so  wrapt  up  on  philoso- 
phy and  letters,  that  he  would  give  a 
thousand  pounds  any  day  in  the  year 
for  the  JSkiitio  Princept  of  Tom 
Thumb ;  has  a  regular  succession  or 
horn  books,  without  missix^i  one  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  George  the 
Fourth  inclusive,  and  keeps  a  r^[ular 
bibliomaniac  to  publish  an  annual  gilt 
catalogue  of  his  discoveries  among  the 
stalls! 
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la  Fetoimng  to  thb  important  ques- 
tion,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  ex> 
smioe  the  currency  doctrines,  which 
have  had  so  laige  a  share  in  placing 
the  country  Banks  in  their  present  si- 
tuation. 

It  will,  we  think,  he  readily  conce- 
ded to  ua,  that  laws  of  all  descriptions, 
but  more  especially  those  which  hare 
ineesflant  and  sweeping  operation, 
alike  on  the  collectiye  trade  and  wealth 
of  the  empire,  and  the  property  and 
bread  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  should  be  founded,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  upon  tkutb.  It  is 
not  for  the  l^;is]ator,  whatever  the 
case  ma^  be  with  others,  to  act  upon 
specnlatiYe  untested  assumption  and 
Uieoiy.  No  matter  how  plausible  aii 
opinion  may  appear,  how  strongly  it 
may  be  sanctioned  by  great  names, 
and  how  widely  it  may  be  beUeved 
in,  he  is  prohibited  from  making  it 
law,  until  he  has  first  converted  it 
into  demonstration.  Such  a  prohibi- 
taon  is  placed  upon  him  by  dut^r  and 
hones^,  if  not  by  statute  ;  and  if  ha 
violate  it  to  form  laws  which  scatter 
aroand  them  confiscation,  bankrupt- 
cy, and  hunger,  he  is  morally  as  guil^ 
ss  the  wretdx  who  dies  for  his  crimes 
on  the  gallows.  No  defence  can  be 
found  for  him  in  purity  of  intention. 
The  broad  truth  is  before  him,  that 
nothing  can  justify  legislation  which 
involves  the  property  and  weal  of  the 
community,  save  the  clearest  proof 
that  it  will  be  beneficial,  or  impious 
public  necessity.  That  nation  of  old 
acted  very  irisely,  which  made  evcxy 
parent  of  a  new  law  responsible  for  its 
oonaeqnences ;  and  visited  him  with 
pains  and  p^udties,  if  it  proved  an 
injurious  one.  Such  a  regulation 
would  have  at  present,  in  tms  coiu- 
try,  most  salutary  operation. 

In  proportion  as  tne  Legislator  acts 
upon  erroneous  principles,  in  making 
laws  to  govern  the  currency  and  Banks, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  his  laws 
be  moductiv^  of  confiscation  and  suf- 
fnrng.  If  the  doctrines,  that  the 
amount  of  currency  regulates  prices 
—high  prices  cause  the  exj>ort  of 
gold,  &e.  &c — be  untrue,  their  con- 
version into  law  will  not  be  the  less 
ruinous,  because  great  authorities  have 
promulgated,    general   opinion    has 


sanctioned,  and  Parliament  has  adopt- 
ed them.  This  will  sufiioe  to  prove, 
that  in  subjecting  them,  at  a  moment 
like  this,  to  rigorous  examination,  we 
only  discharge  a  sacred  duty  ;  and  it 
will  prove  fiurther,  that  if  our  exami- 
nation shew  them  to  be  at  variance 
with  truth,  we  should  disgrace  our- 
selves as  honest  men,  were  we  to 
shrink  from  attacking  them,  on  the 
score  of  their  parentage  and  popula- 
rity, or  from  the  fear  of  arraying  our- 
selves against  both  government  and 
nation. 

The  doctrine  that  prices  are  go- 
verned by  the  amount  of  currency  in 
circulation,  and  that  thev  must,  of 
necessity,  rise  or  fall,  as  this  amoimt 
is  incr^ksed  or. diminished,  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  fashionable  currency 
creed.  It  is  the  parent  doctrine,  from 
which  the  rest  have  been  generated. 
Whenever  the  currency  is  spoken  o^ 
high  and  low  prices  are  ascribed  wholly 
to  its  fluctuations.  Are  prices  high  t 
They  are  rendered  so,  by  an  excessive 
issue  of  current.  Axe  they  lowV 
They  are  rendered  so  by  a  contracted 
issue  of  currency.  An  excess  of  cur- 
rency caused  the  high  prices  of  the 
war — an  excess  of  currency  caused  the 
rise  of  prices  in  1824  and  1825— a 
return  to  a  metallic  currency,  by  an- 
nihilating excess,  brought  low  prices 
after  peace  was  concluded — and  a  me- 
tallic currency,  by  preventing  exces- 
sive issue,  must  always  keep  prices  re- 
gularly low.  This  is  the  doctrine  con- 
stantly held  by  the  Ministry  and  Le- 
gislature—by all  parties,  whenever 
the  curren^  is  under  discussion.  It 
is  not  admitted  that  other  causes  have 
a  leading  share  in  governing  prices  ; 
but  it  is  contended  that  the  hitter  are 
governed  solely  by  the  currency, — or, 
at  any  rate,  tnat  the  effect  of  other 
things  upon  them  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant. 

As  the  foundation  of  such  a  creed, 
this  doctrine  necessarily  demands  an 
unsparing  scrutiny.  If  it  be  not  true 
— essentially  as  well  as  partly— gene- 
rally as  well  as  occasionaUy ;  if  it  1^  not 
an  in&Uible  rule,  subject  only  to  the 
exception,  to  which  idl  human  rules 
must  be  subject ;  if  it  be  the  reverse 
— ^false  in  essentials,  false  generally, 
and  the  exception  to  the  rule,  it  ma- 
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nifestlj  ought  tp  be  cast  to  the  winde, 
as  dangerous  even  when  used  as  the 
plaything  of  writers,  and  ruinous  when 
taken  as  the  guide  of  statesmen. 

As  we  have  said,  this  doctrine  is 
held  hy  all  parties,  whenever  the  cur- 
rency is  made  matter  of  discussion. 
It  is  not  spoken  of  as  something  liable 
to  be  oontroTeited  ;  but  it  is  reasoned 
from  and  referred  to,  as  an  unassail- 
able first  principle— a  fundamental 
truth,  established  by  proof  as  condu- 
a>vr^  as  mathematiod  demonstration. 
But  when  the  ministry, — the  Legisla- 
ture,— ^the  political  economists  by  pro- 
fession, even  the  metallic  men,  who 
are,  both  within  and  without,  compo- 
sed of  metal,  though  of  a  somewhat 
base  description, — speak  of  other  sub- 
jects, they  charge  variations  of  prices 
wholly  upon*  other  causes,  without 
allowing  the  currency  to  be  a  second- 
m  agent,  or  even  mentioning  it 
When  the^  speak  of  com,  they  ascribe 
its  high  pnce  to  the  Com  Laws.  They 
assert  that  the  abolition  of  these  laws 
would  make  it,  barring  the  effects  of 
bad  harvests,  constantly  cheap.  When 
they  speak  of  labour,  &ey  say  that  its 
price  depends  on  the  nrice  of  com, 
provided  the  Com  Laws  oe  under  con* 
sideiation ;  but  if  the  latter  be  not  in 
sight,  they  maintain  that  its  price  is 
governed  by  supply  and  demand.  In 
the  last  Emigration  Report^  it  is  laid 
down  that  low  wages  are  caused  by 
excessive  supply  of  labour.  When 
they  speak  of  taxes,  they  charge  high 
prices  upon  taxation.  And  when  low 
prices  produce  evil,  they  ascribe  them 
to  excessive  production.  This  is  no- 
toriously the  fiict.  Every  one  knows, 
that  wmle  they  constantly  assert  the 
doctrine  to  be  infallible  trath  when- 
ever they  treat  on  the  currency,  they 
always  virtually  proclaim  it  to  be 
gross  fiction  when  they  treat  on  other 
matters. 

This  ought  to  be  sufildent  for  pro* 
ving  that  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
being  made  the  basis  of  legislation. 
We  will,  however,  produce  other  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  matter  of  demonstration  to  all, 
that  the  admission  of  foreign  com 
duty  free  would  make  com  generaUy 
veiT  cheap  ;  and,  of  course^  would 
make  other  things  very  cheap  like- 
wise, if  the  price  of  com  regulate  that 
of  other  things — ^that  short  harvests 
buist  make  com  dear-^^that  excessive 
supply  must  produce  low,  and  inade- 


quate supply  high  prices— in  a  word, 
tnat  prices  are  not  governed  wholly  or 
principally  by  the  currency.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
to  all  that  high  or  low  prices,  produ- 
ced exclusively  by  deficient  or  exces- 
sive supply,  must,  of  necessity,  call  a 
large  aaditional  amount  of  currency 
into  circulation,  or  throw  a  large 
amount  out  of  it ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  proof  that  a  variation  has 
taken  place  m  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rency, IS  no  proof  whatever  that  tins 
variation  has  been  the  oaum  of  its  ac- 
companying variation  of  prices. 

This,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive in  proving  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  currency  to  be  the  general 
and  paramount  ruler  of  prices ;  and 
that  their  variations  must  of  necessity 
be,  in  genend,  owing  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally to  other  causes.  We  will, 
however,  produce  still  further  eri- 
dence. 

If  it  be  true,  that  an  increase,  or 
decrease,  of  currency,  must  alwavs 
produce  a  corresponding  rise,  or  fall, 
m  prices ;  it  must  be  equsil^  true, 
that  the  aggregptte  of  the  tradmgand 
money  transactions  of  the  country  is, 
in  extent y  exactly  the  same,  in  every 
part  of  every  year— is  unchanging  and 
unchangeable ;  in  other  words,  that, 
daily  and  for  ever,  there  is  the  nme 
quantity  of  com,  merchandise,  snd 
manufiJctures  in  the  country, — ^thete 
is  the  same  quantity  of  imports  and 
exports, — there  is  we  same  quantity 
of  goods  manufactured, — ^there  is  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  employed,— 
there  is  the  same  quantity  of  Umd 
bought  and  sold,  &c.  &c.  The  one 
cannot  possibly  be  trae,  without  the 
other.  If  the  aggregate  we  have  men- 
tioned var^ ;  if  from  variations  in  the 
extent  of  its  monqr  transactions,  the 
country  emplovs  more  currency  in 
some  part  of  the  year  than  in  others, 
and  in  some  years  than  in  others,  the 
doctrine  is  demonstrably  fallacious. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
ofiTer  proof,  that  the  means  of  the 
country  for  employing  currency  vary 
very  greatly  in  dinerent  parts  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  different  years.  In 
certain  months  of  the  ^ear,  there  is 
comparatively  but  little  importing  and 
exporting  ;  in  other  months  there  is 
fiur  more  of  both,  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  year.  In  some  seasons,  the  manu- 
facturers sell  fiur  more  goods,  and  con- 
sequently, employ  a   ^nch   greater 


Bmoontof  correnqr  in  tbe  puichue 
ofkboQ7,&e.&c.tha&  in  others.  la 
certain  periods,  the  farmers  employ  » 
mudi  greater  amoiut  of  currency 
than  in  others.  This  refers  to  the 
same  year;  but  taking  erery  year  as 
a  ^hok,  no  two  in  succession  will 
jrield  ezactly  the  same  extent  of  em- 
pbjment  for  currency.  In  one  year, 
^  imports,  or  exports^  or  both,  are 
moch  Miger— the  quantitv  of  goods 
mannfijctiiTed  is  much  Larger — ^the 
quantity  of  produce  drawn  £rom  land 
is  much  larger— and  the  quantify  of 
labour  employed  is  much  larger — 
dan  in  another.  All  this  is  glaiing 
tnith,  which  will  not  admit  of  doubt 
or  controTersy.  It  demonstrates,  that 
a  large  increase,  or  decrease,  of  cur- 
rency, may  frequently  be  made,  with- 
out affectmg  prices  in  the  least^that 
a  large  increase  or  decrease  is  fr»- 
qoently  necesnry  to  preyent  prices 
from  fluctuating — and  that  prices 
cannot  be  kept  stationary,  if  the 
amount  of  currency  do  not  continual- 
ly Taiy,  as  the  extent  of  business  Ya- 
lies.  If  the  currency  be  kept  always 
pieciflely  the  same  in  amoimt^  an  in- 
aeaae  in  the  extent  of  business  must 
of  necessity  cause  a  &11,  and  a  de» 
mse,anse,  of  prices:  without  this, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  amount  of 
currency  to  be  preseryed  from  Tari^- 
tion. 

Bat  it  is  said,  that  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  currency  must  reduce 
its  real  wue — that,  like  goods,  its 
price  must,  in  reality,  rise  or  fall,  as 
It  is  scarce  or  abundant ;  and  that^  as 
ita  nominal  yalue  is  not  suffered  to 
change,  its  virtual  rise  or  fall  of  price 
isindinted,  by  the  rise  or  £all  in  the 
price  of  gooos.  In  conformity  with 
this,  it  is  asserted,  that  during  the 
war  there  was  no  rod  rise  in  the  price 
of  goods,  and  that  the  apparent  rise 
vas  in  reality  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
currency,  occasioned  by  superabuo* 
dance. 

if  this  be  true,  it  must  of  necessity 
^  likewise  true,  that  the  price  of 
foods  is  in  reality  immutable,  and,  of 
course,  that  the  supply  of  goods  actu- 
^Ij  bears  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion to  demand.  If  the  real  yariation 
be  in  the  price  of  the  currency,  it  can- 
not be  likewise  in  that  of  goods  ;  and 
if  tnpply  and  demand  govem  the 
pries  of  curren<nr,  they  must  in  like 
manner  goyem  the  price  of  goods* 
Refutation   of  this  absurdity  can 
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scarcely  be  necessary.  Adam  Smith, 
with  ms  wonted  good  sense,  states, 
that  in  all  inquiries  touching  varia- 
tions of  price,  a  line  should  Iw  drawn 
between  variations  caused  by  the  cur- 
rency, and  variations  caused  by  other 
things.  That  the  truth  can  only  be 
reached  in  this  manner,  must  be  ob- 
vious to  aU.  Our  present  currency 
philosophers,  however,  will  look  at 
nothing  but  the  currency,  and  they 
will  not  admit  that  the  'price  of  any- 
thing else  can  really^  vazy. 

That  the  precious  metals  can  rise 
or  fall  in  price,  solely  from  their 
scarcity  or  abundance,  and  that  a 
smaller  or  {greater  quantity  of  them 
can  be  put  mto  coin,  are  mattm  a^ 
pable  of  comprehension  and  demon- 
stratiom  But  the  case  is  different 
with  bank-notes ;  or,  in  other  words, 
mere  promissory  notes.  The  philo- 
sophers cannot  prove  that  the  w<nk  of 
the  latter  has  oeen  varied,  by  varii^ 
tions  in  the  work,  or  quantity  of  the 
p^)er  they  contain  ;  neither  can  they 
prove  that  their  intrinsic  current 
value  has  oyer  varied.  They  cannot 
deny,  that  bank-notes  have  been  con^* 
stantly  in  that  state  in  which  a  m^ 
tallic  currency  is,  when  the  price  of 
buUion,  and  the  quantity  of  it  con- 
tained in  coin,  remain  without  the 
smallest  alteration. 

How  then  do  they  prove,  thal^ 
during  the  war,  the  paper  current 
virtually  lost  much  of  Its  value  f  &a^ 
pl^  by  the  iiact,  that  the  price  of  tbe 
guinea  rose  to  S7s.  or  28s.  This  fr^t 
IS  evidently  worthless,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  no  rise  took  nlace  in 
the  price  of  bullion,  and  that  the 
guinea  fetched  the  price  we  haye  sta- 
ted as  circulating  mediwn— as  ear* 
rency — in  this  country. 

It  is  matter  of  domonstration,  that 
a  great  rise  took  j^lace  in  the  price  of 
bullion,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  others ;  and  that  this  rise  sprung 
from  the  scarcity  of  bullion.  It  is 
notorious,  that  the  guinea  sold  for 
the  price  we  have  mentioned,  solely 
as  an  article  of  export,  and  not  aa 
currency.  From  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem established,  almost  throughout 
the  Continent,  by  Bonaparte^  we 
could  not  pay  for  our  imports  from 
thence  witn  goods,  or  bills,  .or  any- 
thing, save  specie.  The  high  prico 
of  bullion  prevented  the  import  of  it, 
and  coining ;  while  we  were  compell- 
ed to  buy  what  we  wanted  of  the 
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continental  nations,  in  a  great  measure 
with  gold,  or  to  be  without  their 
goods.  Henoe,  chiefly,  the  high  price 
of  the  guinea :  a  demand  for  guineas 
greatly  abore  the  supply  was  created, 
and  they  rose  to  scarcity  prices.  The 
foreign  goods,  thus  bought  with 
guineas,  were  of  necessity  proportion- 
ally raised  in  price  on  being  import- 
ed ;  but  they  were  so  raised,  because 
they  could  not  be  bought  of  the  fo- 
reigner with  notes,  or  anything  but 
the  guineas. 

Gold  at  that  time  formed  in  reality 
no  part  of  tKe  currency  ;  the  little  of 
it  that  was  in  the  countiy  was  merely 
an  article  of  merchandise.  If  wheat 
had  been  at  40s.  the  quarter,  and  la- 
bour had  been  equally  cheap,  would 
the  price  of  the  guinea  have  been  less 
than  it  was  7  No,  this  price  would  still 
hare  risen  to  27s.  or  28s.  A  state  of 
things  existed,  which  compelled  Qto- 
Temment  to  make  large  exports  of 
gold — ^which  caused  a  scarcity  of  gold, 
raised  it  above  the  currency  price,  and 
thereby  todc  it  out  of  the  currency — 
destroyed  bill-drawing  between  na- 
tion and  nation— and  compelled  this 
oountiy  to  make  its  purchases  of  fo- 
reign ones,  to  a  neat  extent,  with  gold. 
Hiis  state  of  things  was  not  created 
by  bank-notes,  the  natural  working  of 
the  exchanges,  or  our  own  high  prices, 
but  by  causes  having  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  and  therefore,  had  our 
prices  been  as  low  as  they  were  high, 
the  guinea  would  have  risen  to  Uie 
price  we  have  stated.  Were  our 
manu&ctures,  colonial  produce,  &c. 
at  this  moment  whollv  excluded  from 
B^ranoe,  HoUand,  Germany,  &c. — 
were  bill-drawing  between  us  and 
these  countries  prevented — ^were  we 
eomnelled  to  nay  for  our  purchases 
of  tnem  chiefly  with  n>ecie— were 
there  a  demand  in  them  tor  gold  suf- 
ficient to  raise  it  so  &r,  as  to  prevent 
it  from  returning  to  us— and  were 
Government  compelled  to  export  much 
gold,  the  guinea  would  speedily  rise 
to  27s.,  though  com,  labour,  h^ 
should  continue  as  low  as  they  now 
are. 

With  regard  to  general  prices  in 
that  period — ^there  were  various  short, 
and  some  bad  harvests,  while  no  com 
of  moment  could  be  obtained  from 
abroad.  Could  this  have  no  effect  on 
prices  1  The  taxes  and  duties  were 
veiy  greatly  raised.  Oould  this  have 
noeroct  on  prices  1  The  war  raised 


insurance  and  freight  veiy  gieatly ; 
it  diminished  supply ;  and  it  frequent- 
ly caused  a  great  scarcity  of  ▼irious 
articles.  Oould  this  have  no  efl^  on 
prices  ?  There  was  a  very  large  and 
increasing  demand  for  men  for  the 
army  and  navy.  Oould  this  have  no 
effect  on  the  prices  of  labour,  and  con- 
sequently on  general  prices  1  The 
expenditure  of  Government  in  con- 
sumption was  enormous.  Could  this 
have  no  effect  on  prices  ?  If  there  had 
been  no  bank-notes,  would  prices  hate 
resisted  the  comoined  influence  of 
these  gigantic  causes,  and  remained 
regularly  low  ?  To  men  of  oonmion 
sense,  reply  is  not  necessary  ;  for  such 
men  know,  that  before  bank-notes 
were  invented  to  perplex  and  madden 
philosophers,  scarcity,  or  deficient  sup- 
ply, always  caused  com  or  other  ar- 
ticles to  be  as  dear  as  they  were  du- 
ring the  war.  Never  since  man  wu 
created  was  he  deluded  by  a  more  ab- 
surd and  self-evidentiy  false  proposi- 
tion, than  the  one  which  holoi,  that 
the  high  prices  of  the  war  were  caused 
solely,  principally,  or  in  a  consideia- 
ble  degree,  by  the  paper  currency. 

If  it  be  tme,  that  variations  in  sap- 
ply  and  demand  must  vary  the  vtlue 
of  currency,  as  they  vary  iJiat  of  goods ; 
it  must  be  equally  tme  that  they  ope- 
rate on  the  value  of  currency  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  operate  on  that 
of  goods,  and  that  they  opoate  on 
ffold  as  well  as  paper  currency.  How 
do  they  affect  the  value  of  goods  1 
They  raise  or  depress  the  pricey  not 
only  virtually,  but  also  nonunally ; 
when  they  do  neither — ^when  the  price 
remains  unaltered — ^it  is  not  admitted 
that  they  have  any  effect  on  the  value. 
To  operate  in  the  same  manner  on 
currency,  they  should  raise  or  depress 
its  nomuial,  as  well  as  real,  Talue. 
During  the  war  they  operated  on  the 
guinea  precisely  as  they  do  on  goods ; 
they  raised  its  price  nominaUyj  as 
well  as  virtuaUy ;  but  on  the  nominal 
price  of  the  bank-note,  they  had  no 
effect  whatever.  The  variation  in  sup- 
ply must,  therefore,  have  raised  the 
price  of  gold,  but  not  depressed  that 
of  paper,  or  the  doctrine  is  evidently 
erroneous. 

It  is  a  great  argument  with  the  me- 
tallic people,  that  the  South  American 
mines  caused  an  advance  of  prices  by 
making  money  more  abundant,  inde- 
pendently of  any  frll  in  the  price  of 
bullion.     To  give  this  value,  it  ought 
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to  bo  piov«d  tint  there  mu  nothing 
else  to  nite  prioes.     Population  in- 
awnd  in  eyerr  country,  and  this  of 
neoesflitj  nuBed  the  price  of  com  and 
cattle,  by  causing  the  supply  to  be 
mere  ezpeuiTe  in  its  pioduction  and 
ooBTSjanoe.  London  could  have  cheap 
oan  vhen  the  richest  land  adjoining 
it  was  sufficient  for  supplying  it  abun- 
dsDtly ;  but  when  it  nad  to  procure 
a  portion  of  its  supply  from  York- 
thin,  Lincolnshire,  itc^  it  was  com- 
pdied  to  raise  its  price.     With  this 
rise  the  currency  had  nothing  to  do 
wfaaterer.     Throughout   Burope  the 
mere  increase  of  population  was  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  cause  a  continual  ad- 
vmoe  in  the  extremely  low  prices  of 
land  and  its  produce.    As  population, 
drilization,    and    wealth,  increased, 
tndeandmanufiactures  increased ;  and 
this  necessarily  raised  the  prices  of 
wious  kinds  of  produce.    Taxes  in- 
creased, and   this  necessarily  raised 
prices.    If  the  South  American  mines 
had  nerer  been  discoyered,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  demonstration  that  the  price  of 
land,  com,  cattle,  and  most  commodi- 
ties, must  haye  risen  considerably  in 
Emrope  genially. 

The  argument,  therefore,  is  of  no 
Tilae.  If  we  admit  it,  we  must  like- 
wise admit  that  with  the  same  cur^ 
nncy,  and  with  the  same  supply  in 
poportion  of  the  precious  metals, 
nad,  com,  and  cattle,  would  be  no 
higher  in  this  country  at  present,  than 
thejr  were  when  our  population  did 
not  exceed  two  or  three  millions.  The 
American  mines  might  haye  some 
eflect,  but  it  is  clear  that  without  them 
causes  existed  capable  of  producing 
the  rise  of  prices. 

We  will  now  endeayour  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  actual  working  of  a 
pap^  cnnencnr  must  be  when  it  is 
aot  influenced  by  accidental  drcum- 


Benk-notes,  as  our  readers  know, 
ue  not  giyen  away,  or  sold  below  their 
iHnninal  yalue.  They  are  sold  or  lent 
pedsely  as  gold  coin  is.  Those  who 
ouy  or  borrow  them  of  the  Banks, 
snist  pay  the  same  price,  or  repay  the 
same  sum,  iriiich  they  woula  do, 
should  they  buy  or  borrow  gold.  They 
an  to  the  community  strictly  capital, 
and  not  reyenue.  Li  so  ftr  as  they 
differ  from  gold  in  rendering  money 
more  abundant,  they  render  capital 
more  abundant  in  agriculture,  manu- 
fiMtores,  commerce,  and  trade.    Into 
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these  the  additional  capital  which  th^ 
create  is  all  thrown.  They  only  en- 
large indiyidual  reyenue,  by  enlarging 
indiridual  capital 

That  the  mdiyiduals  who  obtain 
this  additional  capital  from  the  Banks 
in  bank-notes,  act  with  it  as  they 
would  act  were  it  to  consist  of  gold ; 
and  that  the  additional  capital,  thus 
created  by  bank-notes,  operates  on 
prices  exactly  like  other  capital,  needs 
no  proof.  Mo  metallic  man,  eyen 
though  he  be  composed  whoUy  of 
lead  and  brass,  can  deny  it.  In  £act 
the  currency  nhilosophers  admit,  that 
whateyer  an  abundance  of  money  may 
consist  of,  it  will  haye  the  same  effect 
on  prices.  The  question,  therefore^ 
forces  itself  upon  us — ^how  are  prices 
affiscted  by  capital  t 

In  order  to  giye  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply, we  must,  in  the  first  place,  an- 
swer another  question — ^Wbat  princi- 
pally goyems  prices?  We  will  not 
follow  the  lumping  generalizing  sjr»> 
tem  of  the  philosophers,  but  we  wiU 
examine  pnces  in  detail,  beginning 
with  that  of  com.  The  price  of  com 
in  such  coiutriesas  Poland,  Russia^ 
and  Prussia,  which  produce  a  large 
surplus,  must  demonstrably  be  go- 
yeraed  by  the  price  their  com  will 
fetch  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is 
exported.  If  this  country  were  cir- 
cumstanced like  those  we  haye  named, 
no  abundance  of  money  could  raise 
its  com  aboye  the  maximum  fixed 
by  foreign  markets.  If  foreign  com 
were  admitted  into  our  market  duty 
free,  no  abundance  of  money  ooula 
raise  British  com  aboye  the  maximum 
fixed  by  the  price  at  which  foreign 
com  could  be  imported.  If  our  mar- 
.ket  were  constantly  closed  to  foreign 
com,  an  excess  of  our  own  production 
would  bring  low  prices,  and  a  defi- 
ciency high  ones.  (&m  must  be  mainly 
Soremed  in  its  price  by  supply  and 
emand.  The  producers  cannot  pos- 
sibly regulate  its  price  at  pleasure; 
it  must  be  high  or  low  according  to 
the  quantity  at  market.  It  is  matter 
of  proo^  that  wheneyer  com  was  yery 
dear,  there  was  a  scarcity  ;  and  that 
wheneyer  it  rose  to  moderately  high 
prices,  there  was  a  scanty  supp^. 
And  it  is  matter  of  proof,  that  scarcity 
and  short  supply  always  ^d  render  if 
more  or  less  dear,  when 'there  were 
no  bank-notes,  and  no  abundance  of 
money. 
If  the  agriculturists  obtain  a  huge 
2C 
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amount  of  additional  capital  through 
bank-notes,  how  do  they  employ  iti 
They  bring  additional  luid  into  culti- 
vation, buy  manure,  enlarge  their 
stocks  of  cattle,  procure  better  uten- 
sils,  adopt  improYements ;  in  a  word, 
they  employ  it  in  enlarging  and  eco- 
nomising mxMluction  to  the  utmost 
Now  ask  the  metallic  men  and  econo- 
mists, without  mentioning  bank-notes, 
what  effect  this  must  haye  on  prices, 
and  their  reply  will  be,  it  must  lower 
them.  They  constantly  maintain  that 
the  want  of  capital  compels  the  &nner 
to  produce  at  the  dearest  rate,  that 
abundance  of  it  is  essential  for  enabling 
Jiim  to  produce  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
and  that  the  application  of  additional 
capital  to  land  must  enlarge  produc- 
tion and  reduce  prices. 

It  is  matter  of  notorious  &ct,  that 
the  agriculturists  employ  the  money 
they  obtain  through  bank-notes  as  we 
have  stated  ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the 
metallic  people,  and  known  to  the 
whole  world,  that  by  so  employing  it 
they  lower  prices.  The  irresistible 
conclusion  is,  that  bank-notes,  in- 
stead of  raising  com,  cause  it  to  be 
cheaper. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Manufiic- 
tures.  What  is  the  primary  ruler  of 
their  prices?  So  long  as  we  export, 
the  price  of  cottons,  woollens,  linens, 
hardware,  iron,  &c.  must  be  principally 
gOTemed  by  the  price  whidi  competi- 
tion will  suffer  us  to  obtain  in  foreign 
markets.  So  long  as  we  have  fxSs- 
trade,  the  price  of  silks,  gloves,  &c. 
must  be  prohibited  from  rising  above 
that  at  which  foreign  manuiactures 
of  a  like  character  can  be  brought  into 
the  market. 

Proceeding  to  Merchandise — the 
price  of  raw  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  hemp, 
timber,  &c.  &c.  must  be  mainly  go- 
verned by  that  which  these  artides 
bear  in  foreign  countries. 

If  the  manufiicturers  obtain  a  large 
amount  of  additional  capital  through 
bank-notes,  how  do  they  employ  it  t 
They  buy  raw  produce  at  the  cheg^ 
est  rate,  procure  machinery,  adopt 
improvements,  increase  competition, 
enlarge  their  returns,  and  reduce 
their  rate  of  profit — ^Ln  a  word,  they 
employ  it  in  increasing  and  econo- 
*mising  production  and  in  reducing 
prices. 

If  the  merchants  and  tradesmen 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  such  capital, 
they  employ  it  in  filling  the  market 
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with  goods^  stimulating  piedudaon, 
and  underselUng  each  other. 

Ask  the  metallic  men  and  eoono< 
mists,  without  mentioning  bank-notes, 
what  efiect  abundance  of  capital  must 
have  on  manufactures,  ana  their  re- 
ply will  b»— it  must  enlarge  snd 
cheapen  production,  increase  competi- 
tion, and  create  low  pricesi  They  uni-  • 
fonnly  ascribe  the  cheapness  of  our 
manvijEtctures  in  a  large  degree  to  capi- 
taL  Ask  them  the  same  questbn  with 
regard  to  commerce  and  trade,  and 
their  reply  will  be—it  must  produce 
low  pnces ;  abundance  of  capital  is 
essential  for  making  the  price  of  every- 
thing low. 

Let  any  man  examine  the  prices  of 
manu&ctures  and  merchandise  seria- 
tim, and  he  will  find  that  eveiy  arti- 
cle is  sold  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 
The  system  is  almost  universally  acted 
upon,  of  selling  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
profit,  and  of  trusting  for  amount  of 
profit  to  large  returns.  Nothing 
could  well  be  sold  lower,  without 
causinff  loss.  It  is  demonstrable^  that 
it  is  we  abundance  of  a^ital  atone, 
which,  by  enabling  them  to  buy  for 
cash,  obtain  machinenr,  make  laige 
returns,  &c.,  enables  them  to  sell  at 
such  low  prices,  and  that  if  they  had 
less  capital,  they  iwould  be  compelled 
to  charge  higher  prices  to  gam  the 
same  amount  of  yearly  profit  and  they 
would  obtain  much  higher  ones  from 
the  decrease  of  competition. 

In  corroboration  of  what  we  have  said, 
we  will  glance  at  the  prices  of  other 
countries,  with  reference  to  those  of  this 
country.  Com  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries is  exceedingly  cheap,  solely  be- 
cause they  produce  a  great  surplus  of 
it^  which  they  cannot  sell,  save  at  very 
low  prices.  It  is  admitted,  that  from 
the  want  of  capital,  the;^  produce  it  at 
the  dearestrate.  Com  is  much  dearer 
in  this  country  than  in  most  others^ 
evidently  because  we  produce  no  ex- 
cess, beokuse  we  frequently  produce  a 
scanty  supply,  and  because  we  cannot 
import  it  save  at  comparatively  high 
pricee.  By  means  of  capital  we  pro- 
duce it  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  proportion 
than  other  countries.  While  corn  in 
foreign  countries  is  cheaper  than  it  is 
here,  manufsctuTes  and  merchandise 
have  been  until  ktely — ^taking  into 
account  duties,  &c. — much  dearer. 
This  deamess  has  arisen  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  want  of  mornoT-  ^^^ 
foreign  merchants  and  tradesmen,  as 
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A  wMb,  from  tii0  MttciiT  of  monej, 
eoold  not  import  ftnd  aell  at  lo  cheap 
ante  M  our  owa :  the  mKuaSMCtxaen, 
fiom  the  WBM  oauM^  had  to  pay  more 
kt  nm  produce ;  they  oould  not  ob- 
tun  mechiiwity,  and  thej  could  not 
obtun  iaige  retuznfl^  thonefore  they 
woe  eorapdM  to  charge  higher  prices. 
'Bmbj  have  of  late  incnued  th^  ca- 
piU^  end  this  has  enabled  them  to  ra> 
4iiee  their  prices  :  but  still,  taking 
fffoything  into  account,  merchandise 
sod  manufactures    are    in    general 
eheapflr  here  than  in  other  countries. 
T&M  abundance  of  money,  or  capi- 
til,  which  gives  to  this  country  its 
fl^eriority  in  respect  of  cheapness, 
WW9  fiom  bank-notes.      It   cannot 
ciist  without  them.    If  they  be  de- 
rtrayei^  a  very  large  part  of  the  capi- 
tal wluch  is  formed  by  bills  must  be 
dvtroyed.    If  they  be  destroyed^  the 
mesas  of  doiBg  business  of  merchants, 
msnuihcturerB,  and  tradesmen—- put- 
ting  out  of  sight  a  few  of  the  ricAest 
— fflustbediounished  one-half.    This 
abondaace  of  money,  which  is  so  loud- 
I       ly  ailed  against  as  the  parent  of  dear- 
aea,  is,  in  reality,  that  abundance  of 
cental  which  is  so  warmly  eulogised 
u  the  parent  of  cheapness.  The  money 
jad  the  capital  are  the  nme,  a  scarcity 
of  the  one  must  be  a  scarcity  of  the 
other.  If  the  one  produce  high  prices, 
•0  must  the  other. 

Thus  fiff  we  have  spoken  with  re- 
ference to  the  doctrine^  that  a  paper 
eorrency  must  cause  prices  to  be  go* 
aoaily  high.  At  times  the  metaUic 
pfOfiiB  insist  on  the  truth  of  this  doo- 
ttine,  and  at  other  times  they  main- 
tain that  sach  a  currency  must  keep 
piices  contiiiually  fluctuating  between 
the  extremes  of  high  and  low.  Such 
an  their  grosB  eoutaadictions.  If  they 
ve  to  be  believed,  the  capital  formed 
br  bank-notes  is  chiefly  employed  in 
ipeeolation.  Leaving  this  error  to  the 
contempt  of  all  who  know  anything 
of  business,  we  will  now  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  speculation. 

A  more  absurd  libel  could  not  well 
be  thrown  upon  our  merchants  and 
mannfiitetorers,  than  the  doctrine  that 
tbeir  speculations  are  only  limited  by 
tiieir  ability  to  obtain  money.  Our 
readsra  ace  aware  that  many  of  the 
most  important  articles  which  are 
dealt  in  by  merchants,  and  used  by 
manufiMturen,  such  as  com,  cotton, 
mgar,  indigo,  hemp,  &c.  &g.,  are  pro- 
dnoed  in  die  shape  of  yeariy  crop ;  if 
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the  crop  of  one  year  fiul,  the  deficiency 
cannot  be  immediately  supplied,  but 
must  continue  until  the  crop  of  the 
following  year  comes  to  market.  The 
quantity  of  each  article  consumed  in 
the-  year  is  known,  and  the  stock  of  it 
on  hand  is  likewise  known  with  more 
or  less  of  accuracy.  If  the  crop  of  any 
article  be  a  bad  one,  or  if  &om  the  in- 
creaoo  of  consumption  it  be  found  that 
it  will  scarcely  satisfy  demand,  the 
article  then  becomes  an  object  of  spe- 
culation, from  the  probability  that  its 
price  will  be  higher.  Here  is  one 
cause  of  speculatbn.  Another  cause 
is,  the  fiall  of  an  article  to  such  a  price 
as  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  production. 
There  must  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  working  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, will  raise  prices  exclusive  of 
speculation  ;  without  this,  the  mere 
aoundance  of  money  will  cause  no 
speculation,  or  at  least  none  to  have 
any  material  effect  on  prices. 

It  follows,  that  speculation,  in  gene- 
ral, only  operates  on  a  few  articles  at 
the  same  period ;  frequentiy  it  does  not 
reach  more  than  one  or  two.  In  1826 
there  was  no  speculation  in  com,  and 
some  other  important  con&nodities. 
The  speculation  in  spices  arose  from 
the  short  supply— that  in  cotton  arose 
from  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  supply — ^and 
that  in  tallow  and  tobacco  arose  from 
the  expectation,  that  the  speculators 
could  monopolize  the  supply,  and  ob- 
tain their  own  prices.  The  large  im> 
ports  of  several  articles,  respecting 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  consignments, 
and  they  were  in  a  great  measure  jus- 
tified by  the  increase  of  consumption. 
As  to  the  new  companies,  they  sprung 
from  the  madness  of  the  time,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  witii  general  specu- 
lation. Even  in  that  year,  the  price 
of  many  articles  was  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  costs  of  production. 

In  1826,  notwithstanding  what  had 
just  taken  place,  there  was  much  spe- 
culation in  indigo,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  crop. 

In  the  present  year,  money  has 
been  as  abundant  in  London  as  it 
ever  was  known  to  be,  yet  there  has 
been  no  speculation  except  in  two  or 
three  articles.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  in  sugar  from  the  failure 
of  the  crop ;  and  it  has  been  active  in 
saltpetre,  from  the  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  continuance  of  peace. 
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The  war  comprehended  a  period 
exceedingly  fayourable  to  speculation. 
If  the  crop  of  com  were  bad,  there 
was  almost  a  certainty  that  no  quan- 
tity of  foreign  corn  worth  mentioning 
could  be  imported  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  In  regard  to  articles  im- 
ported, there  were  the  variations  of 
supply  caused  by  the  war,  in  addition 
to  the  general  ones  caused  by  differ- 
ence of  crops.  Some  articles  could 
often  only  be  obtained  by  smuggling. 
The  events  of  the  war  yearly  creat^ 
scarcity  in  one  or  another ;  and  re- 
peated shor(  crops  made  com  almost 
constantiy  an  article  of  speculation  ; 
yet,  during  the  war,  some  articles, 
particularly  those  produced  by  our 
colonies,  were  frequently  at  losing 
prices  ;  and  a  &vourable  crop  brought 
wheat  down  to  60s.  High  prices, 
then,  could  onl^  be  obtained  when 
supply  was  deficient,  or  was  likely  to 
be  so. 

If,  as  was  the  case  in  the  latter 
part  of  1824,  and  the  early  part  of 
1825,  a  great  increase  of  consumption 
take  place,  ^nerally  without  any  cor- 
responding mcrease  in  the  yearly  crop 
of  the  various  kinds  of  produce,  sp^ 
culation  may  then  operate  on  most 
articles  at  once;  but  this  can  only 
happen  occasionally.  In  general,  it 
can  only  operate  on  one^  two,  or  three 
articles  at  the  same  moment.  But 
whether  it  operate  on  few  or  many, 
it  must,  in  so  &r  as  it  raises  prices, 
diminish  demand  and  increase  sup- 
ply ;  in  consequence,  the  advance  of 
price  it  produces  can  only  be  of  mo- 
mentary duration,  unless  the  scard^ 
which  gives  it  birth  continue,  ff 
this  scarcity  continue  for  some  years, 
speculation,  by  advancing  prices  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  will  cause 
them  to  be  lower  on  the  average  of 
it,  than  they  would  be  were  it  not  to 
exist. 

During  the  war,  the  high  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  gave  a  prodigious 
stimulus  to  its  production.  As  every 
one  knows,  save  the  metallic  people, 
these  high  prices,  and  not*  loans  from 
Country  Banks,  wero  the  grand  cause 
why  so  many  inclosures  took  place- 
why  such  a  vast  portion  of  new  land 
was  brought  into  cultivation — why 
such  immense  sums  wero  expended 
in  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  whole 
land  of  the  nation — and  why  the  pro- 
duction of  com  and  cattle  was  so 
enormously  augmented.    Had  no  ad- 


vance taken  place  in  price,  there  would 
have  been  comparatively  no  incretse 
of  production.    Had  thero  beoa  no 
speculation  whatever,  prices  would  fte- 
quentiy  have  been  much  higher  than 
tney  wero  ;  they  wotdd  lukve  been 
sometimes  lower  ;  fluctuations  in  them 
would  have  been  moro  numerous  and 
violent,  but  on  the  average  they  would 
have  been  higher.   Specidation— look- 
ing at  the  term  as  a  whol»— by  8up> 
porting  them,  prevented  the  efforts  to 
enlarge  production  from  bemg  sus- 
pended, and  caused  the  increBse  of 
produce  to  be  greater.    The  econo- 
mists assert,  that  high  prices  alone 
bring  the  pooror  soib  into  culture; 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  asserting, 
that  the  high  prices  of  the  war  were 
the  sole  cause  of  bringing  a  vast  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  com,  die.  into  the 
market.    It  is  matter  of  proo^  that 
notwithstanding  the   increase,  there 
was  no  excess  of  produce  ;  that  there 
was  no    accumulation,  but^  on   the 
contiaiy,  one  year's  crop  only  sufficed 
to  bring  in  that  of  another  ;  of  course, 
had  thero  been  no  increase^  or  a  small- 
er one,  prices  would  often  have  been 
much  higher  though  thero  had  been 
no  speculation. 

In  1825,  the  high  prices  of  cotton, 
&c.were  only  of  momentary  duiatioo. 
They  almost  immediately  diminished 
consumption,  enlaiged  imports,  «nd 
fell  to  low  ones.  The  price  of  one 
article  fell  beforo  tb»t  of  another 
reached  its  elevation. . 

If  thero  wero  no  bank-notes,  would 
thero  be  no  speculation  ?  Would  no 
one  be  seduced  into  it  by  scarcity,  and 
the  pron^se  of  large  profits ;  or  would 
every  one  be  deprived  of  tiie  means  of 
speculating?  It  must  be  known  to 
all,  that  if  this  should  annihilate  the 
smaller  speculators,  thero  would  be 
left  a  vast  number  of  rich  ones,  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  of  speculating  to 
almost  any  extent ;  and  few  can  need 
informing,  that  these  would  always 
speculate  whenever  they  could  hope 
to  profit  by  it.  Speculation  would 
exercise  quite  as  much  influence  over 
prices,  as  it  exercises  at  present 
Through  bank-notes,  the  rotailen, 
and  tnders  generally  of  all  descrip- 
tions, are  euMiled  to  hold  constantly 
considerably  larger  stocks  than  they 
could  hold  otherwise ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, thero  is  always  a  much  larger 
stock  of  commodities  in  the  oountnr 
than  thero  would  be,  were  no  sncn 
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Botes  IB  existence.  Without  the  notes, 
the  stock  of  ooBimodities,  which  is  now 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  prices  at  what 
they  ought  to  be,  would  produce  ruin- 
oos  glnt.    The  additional  stock,  thus 
in  re&Iity  created  by  the  bank-notes, 
makes  the  deficiency  in  a  £ftiling  crop 
of  any  artide  mu&x  smaller ;  and  it 
enables  the   smaller   dealers,    when 
]Nrioes  become  high,   to  su^nd  for 
some  time   their  purchases.    If  the 
ootA  multiply  spe<nilators,  they  in  an 
equal  degree  multiply  importers  and 
holders^  prerent  combination  and  mo- 
nopoly, and  restrain  those  who  specu- 
late fipom  keeping  goo^  more  than  a 
few  weeks  from  the  market. 

At  present,  if  the  supply  of  an  a^- 
^e  be  likely  to  (>e  deficient,  all  the 
dealers  in  it,  great  and  small,  whole- 
nle  and  retail,  stock  themselres  hea- 
lily  with  it,  before  its  price  is  mate- 
rially adyanced.  In  consequence,  as 
soon  as  its  price  gets  high,  there  is 
afattost  a  suspension  of  demand  for 
some  weeks;  when  the  demand  re- 
TiTes,  it  is  comparatively  smidl  and 
hnguid ;  the  sxnaller  speculators  are 
oompelled  to  resell  for  any  price  they 
can  obtain,  to  meet  their  payments. 

If  there  were  no  bank-notes,  the 
Btoek  of  commodities  in  the  country 
would  be  much  smaller ;  if  the  crop 
d  any  commodity  should  fiul,  none 
kt  nch  houses  could  speculate  in  it 
to  any  extent  These  houses  could 
act  in  concert ;  they  would  in  a  great 
measore  monopolize  both  the  stock 
and  the  importing ;  they  could  hold 
for  almost  any  time ;  th^  would  be 
litUe  temporary  suspension  of  do- 
oand ;  and  prices  would  be  effeo- 
tually  under  the  control  of  the  specu- 
liton. 

^wakmg  generally,  the  stock  of 
oonunoditiee  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  capital — ^in  proportion 
IB  the  capital  is  annihilated,  in  the 
same  proportion  must  the  stock  be  re- 
daced— in  proportion  as  the  stock  is 
small,  and  as  tne  people  possessed  of 
the  means  to  speculate  and  iniport  are 
few  in  number,  and  are  able  to  hold 
what  they  buy;  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  failure  of  a  crop  will  produce 
sourdty  of  any  article,  and  speculation 
^nH  be  more  frequent,  will  produce 
iBore  combination  and  monopoly,  and 
will  cause  high  prices  to  be  stOl  higher, 
and  to  occur  more  frequently. 

What  we  have  said  is  abundantly 
verified  hy  experiejice.    In  countries 
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which  hare  but  little  capital,  like  the 
new  States  of  South  America,  a  few 
cargoes  of  goods  are  sufficient  to  glut 
the  market;  and  variations  of  price 
are  more  frequent  and  violent  than 
they  are  in  richer  countries.  In  ge- 
neial,  prices  have  fluctuated  more  fre- 
quently and  violently  in  the  continen- 
tal nations  than  in  this  nation.  Prices 
here  were  more  variable,  and  were  of- 
ten much  higher  before  bank-notes 
were  known,  than  they  have  ever  been 
since. 

From  what  we  have  said  we  hold  it 
to  be  certain, — 

1.  That  speculation  will  never  cause 
any  advance  of  prices  worthy  of  no- 
tice, unless  it  be  generated  or  aided 
by  actual,  or  apprehended,  deficiency 
of  supply. 

2.  That  speculation,  in  its  general 
operation,  has  not  the  power  to  pro- 
duce general  high  prices.  It  can  only 
raise  a  very  few  articles  at  once,  with- 
out affecting,  save  in  a  trifling  degree, 
other  articles.  The  state  of  ^ings  es- 
sential for  enabling  it  to  produce  ge- 
neral deamess,  can  only  rarely  occur, 
and  its  occurrence  is  the  exception  to 
the  rule. 

3.  That  it  is  impossible  for  specu- 
lation to  make  prices  high,  save  for 
the  moment,  if  it  be  not  aided  by 
other  causes,  exclusive  of  the  abun- 
dance of  money. 

4.  That  if  there  were  no  bank-notes, 
speculation  would  operate  more  fit^ 
auently  and  largely  on  prices,  than  it 
does  at  present;  the  occasional  high 
prices  it  produces  wotdd  be  still  higher. 

6.  That  the  allegations  of  the  me- 
tallic people,  which  charge  bank-notes 
with  being  the  sole  or  main  cause  of 
producing,  by  speculation,  genertd 
high  prices,  either  at  intervals,  or  per- 
manently, are  grossly  erroneous. 

What  we  have  said  refers  to  the 
natural  and  general  working  of  a  Pa- 
per Currency.  Of  course,  such  work- 
mg  is  not  accountable  for  the  effects 
of  changes  made  in  the  currency  by 
law.  If  any  legal  measure  destroy  tibie 
whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
paper  currency,  it  must  produce  for  a 
time  low  prices.  It  destroys  a  vast 
portion  of  capital,  which  cannot  be 
replaced.  Almost  every  merchant, 
manufrusturer,  and  trader,  finds  his 
command  over  capital  very  greatly 
contracted.  Very  many  find  them- 
selves deprived  of  the  chief  part  of 
their  means  of  doing  business.    The 
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aggreg!ate  capital  of  the  country  losof 
its  proportion  to  the  aggregate  stock 
of  commodities* — ^intennediate  dealers 
and  retailers  hold  smaller  stocks — ^la- 
bour is  thrown  out  of  employment — 
debts  cannot  be  paid — ^eral  poTorty 
takes  place— consumption  is  duninish- 
ed — producers  and  importers  are  oyer- 
stocked,  forced  sales  follow,  and  prices 
become  ruinously  low.  All  this  is 
produced,  not  by  ni^>er  currency  or 
metallic  currency,  out  by  the  change 
of  law. 

It  is  held  by  the  philosophers,  that 
the  low  prices  thus  producea  by  plun* 
ging  the  money  transactions  of  the 
empire  into  chaos,  will  always  conti- 
nue with  a  metallic  currency.  No- 
thing could  be  more  erroneous.  It  is 
at  variance  with  common  sense,  and 
it  is  refuted  by  the  whole  of  experi- 
ence. If  it  be  true,  why  are  most  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  and  manu&o- 
ture,  lUlowing  for  duties,  &C.,  at  aU 
times  cheaper  here  than  they  are  in 
countries  baTinff  a  currency  almost 
wholly  metallicl  These  low  prices 
wiU  continue  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
years-^they  will  contmue  until  the 
proportion  is  restored  between  the  ge- 
neral capital  and  the  general  stock  of 
commodities ;  until  the  glut  vanishes, 
but  not  longer. 

Those  who  argue  that  a  metallic 
currency  would  keep  the  quarter  of 
wheat  constantly  at  or  under  408.,  and 
the  price  of  other  com  and  animal  food 
equally  low,  take  their  stand  chiefly 
upon  this — com  and  animal  food  were 
thus  cheap  in  former  times,  with  such 
a  currencnr.  In  former  times,  when 
the  population  was  one-half  les»-« 
when  the  consumption  of  com  and 
animal  food  was  perhaps  two-thirds 
less  when  most  large  places  were 
amply  supplied  with  com  and  animal 
food,  by  tne  best  luid  immediately 
surrounding  them — ^when  taxes  and 
duties  were  infinitely  lower,  and  when 
this  country,  instead  of  having  to  im- 
port, produced  a  large  surplus  of  com 
and  cattle,  the  price  of  com  and  ani- 
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mal  food,  with  a  metallie  cuneaey, 
was  so  and  so ;  ergo  the  price  must  be 
at  present  the  same  with  such  a  cnii- 
renqy.  A  greater  blunder  could  scaroe- 
\y  be  found  in  the  histoiy  of  aig»- 
mentation. 

England  does  not  grow  a  sufBoisiicy 
of  com  for  her  consumption :  she  con- 
stantly imports,  largely,  from  Irehnd 
and  Canada;  and,  occasionally,  from 
foreign  countries.  Were  wheat  to 
continue  at,  or  under  40s.,  and  other 
com  to  be  equally  low,  a  laiige  part  of 
her  Irish  supply  would  be  cut  <^,  and 
a  vast  portion  of  her  own  land  would 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  An  im- 
mense part  of  the  com  she  ftftnaim^^ 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  grown 
and  brought  to  market  for  the  prices. 
This,  assuming  that  the  Com  Laws 
should  remain  unaltered,  would  soon 
make  com  dear  by  scard^,  in  spite  of 
the  metallic  currency.  Kngland  does 
not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  animal 
food  for  her  consumption:  she  imports 
largely  from  Ireland,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  from  foreign  countries.  A  re- 
duction of  3d.  or  4d.  per  lU  in  tiie 
price  of  animal  food,  would  cut  off  her 
Irish,  her  foreign,  and  a  ve^  laige 
part  of  her  native  supply.  This  woud 
soon  make  animal  focd  dear,  in  spite 
of  the  gold.  She  does  not  produoe  a 
sufficiency  of  butter^  cheese,  and  eggif 
for  her  consumption:  she  imports 
very  largely  of  these,  therefors  their 
price^  whatever  the  ounvncy  may  be, 
must  be  Buffieiently  high  to  admit  of 
importation. 

We  speak  thus  on  theassunmtion 
that  the  consumption  of  com  ana  ani- 
mal food  would  not  be  reduced.  If 
the  metallic  currency  should  reduce 
such  consumption,  it  would  operate 
as  a  national  scourffe ;  for  the  reduc- 
tion would  take  place  wholly  amidst 
the  working-classes,  and  it  would  flow 
from  their  penury  and  hunger.  The 
important  question  therefore  arises 
what  effect  would  the  metallic  cumn- 
cy  have  on  the  consumption  < 
and  animal  food  ? 


*  We  mutt  here  observe  in  explanation,  that  the  stock  of  any  article  most  vary 
greatly  in  .the  course  of  the  year ;  if  capital  were  reduced*  the  stock  would  vafy  as 
it  does  at  preeent,  but  it  would  alwi^  be  smaller;  of  course,  the  surplus  of  each 
year's  crop  would  be  smaller.  There  is  frequently  a  stock  of  some  artielee  in  this 
country,  sufficient  to  supply  consumption  for  some  months,  when  the  first  of  the 
new  crop  comes  to  market.  The  same  quantity  of  stock  will,  in  some  years,  barely 
keep jprioes  from  rising,  .while  in  others  it  will  produce  glut ;  and  this  difference  in 
its  enects  is  occasioned  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  capital. 
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We  hATe  ftliwdy  shown  thai  the 
hxam  otnnot  zvgolate  the  price  of 
oom ;  be  ib  compelled  to  regulate  by 
this  prioSy  which  is  aboTe  his  control, 
the  easts  of  prodaotion.  If  corn  lUl, 
he  leven  his  wage^  not  because  food 
is  eheaper,  but  because  he  cannot  pro- 
dnee  com  without  The  state  of  other 
eoiuitries^  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  proves,  that  if  the 
piiee  ef  com  will  not  pennit  him  to 
give  more,  he  can  beat  down  wages 
until  his  worimien  are  compelled  to 
£wd  on  potatoesL  Two  fivmezs  shall 
cseh  take  ezacUy  the  same  quanti^ 
of  land,  of  exaetty  the  same  quality, 
euctly  at  the  same  rent :  and  th^ 
shall  both  have  ezactljthe  same  mar* 
ket  The  one  shall  have  one-fifth 
noie  capital  than  the  other ;  and  he 
ahsU  have  sufficient,  while  the  other 
ihall  haye  a  deficiency.  The  one  with 
the  sufficiency  of  capital  will,  with  the 
asme  quantity  of  labour,  have  a  greater 
mzplus  of  com  and  live  stock,  and  will 
have  it  in  his  power  te  give  oondder- 
aUy  higher  wacee,  then  the  other. 
Plni^  of  capital  enables  a  fiurmer  te 
keep  move  live  stock,  to  raise  and  buy 
■oie  manure,  to  keep  better  horses 
ud  ulenailsy  to  chooae  his  time  of 
Ntting,  and  to  get  better  crops ;  and 
it  thneby  enables  him  to  make  a 
gieater  amount  of  gross  profit,  and  to 
paj  higher  wagea.  If  the  fanners  of 
this  country  were  deficient  of  capital, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  pay,  with 
the  saoiepriioes,rents^  &a  muoh  lower 

The  metollic  euzrency,  therefinre, 
bj  steaiteniTig  the  ftnners  for  capital, 
vould  compel  them  with  the  same 
Kiees  to  lower  wages,  and  it  would 
teDw  a  vast  portion  of  labour  out  ef 
toployment.  A  small  reduction  of 
piesent  wages  would  place  our  agri- 
eoltural  lAbouren  on  a  potatoe  &t 
k  very  great  reduetian  would  conse- 
qoently  take  place  in  the  consumption 
^  €om  and  animal  food ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  scarcity  of  capital 
voold  cause  a  very  great  reduction  to 
take  phu»  in  the  pioduetion  of  them. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  capital  ena- 
Uos  the  manufiacturer  to  buy  raw 
piodiice  at  the  cheapest  rate,  to  ma- 
Bi^Mture  his  goods  by  means  of  ma- 
dunery,  dec  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and 
to  enlaiqge  his  returns  so  fiur  that  the 
k)wsBt  rate  of  profit  will  repay  him. 
The  manufiactmer  of  limited  capital 


pays  higher  for  his  raw  produce ;  he 
18  oompelled  by  the  want  of  maehinexy 
or  ut^isils  to  produce  an  inferior  ar- 
ticle at  greater  cost,  and  his  returns 
are  so  small  that  a  higher  rate  of  pro- 
fit will  not  repay  him.  fie  must  have 
labour  cheaper  than  the  other  to  ob- 
tain the  same  profit  &om  the  same 
prkes. 

The  metallic  currency,  by  contiaet- 
ing  the  capital  of  the  manufacturers, 
would  compel  them  with  the  same 
prices  to  lower  wages,  and  it  would 
throw  a  large  portion  of  manufhetur 
ring  labour  out  of  employment  The 
reduction  of  general  wages,  by  redu- 
cing ready  money  payments,  would 
operate  as  a  further  lai^per  diminution 
of  capital.  All  this  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  com  and  ani- 
mal food.  The  town-working  clossos^ 
however,  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
brought  to  a  potatoe  diet,  for  to  them 
potatoes  must  generaUybe  about  as 
dear  as  bread. 

The  filling  off  in  production  would, 
perhaps,  nearly  balance  the  £Uling 
off  in  consumption.  At  any  rate^  n 
the  latter  should  be  largely  reduced, 
the  quanti^  of  com  and  ammal  food 
required  by  the  remainder  oould  not 
be  produced  if  wheat  were  mueh  be- 
low 50b.  and  if  other  com  and  animal 
food  were  proportionahly  dbeap. 

With  regara  to  imported  merohaii- 
diae  and  manu&etniea^  importing  will 
oease  if  goods  cannot  be  imputed  with- 
out loss.  Depredation  of  prices  here 
would  diminish  production  abroad. 
Speaking  generally,  the  goods  we  im- 
port are  at  all  times  produced  at  the 
cheapest  rate ;  a  metallic  cunencr  in 
this  country  could  not  make  them 
cheaper  in  foreign  ones.  Such  a  eup- 
lency  would  make  the  prices  of  im- 
ported commoditiesafker  the  1^  high- 
er and  not-lower. 

With  regard  to  our  own  manuflM>- 
tures,  a  metallic  cuneney  could  not 
cheapen  the  raw  produce  firom  whi<^ 
they  are  fabricated,  and  it  would,  by 
creating  a  scarcity  of  capital,  make 
them  dearer  rather  than  otiierwise. 

Upon  the  whole^  then,  the  metallic 
currency,  in  the  first  place,  would 
cause  a  general  glut^  from  which 
would  flow  venr  low  prices ;  these  low 
prices  would  be  general  losing  onesi 
and  they  would  ve^  greatly  reduce 
production.  Then  supply  would  sink 
until  it  would  be  exceeded  by  demand : 
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Then  there  would  be  a  general  scar- 
city ;  and  then  there  would  be  high 
prices  and  speculation. 

When  prices  should  hM  to  natural 
ones,  com  and  animal  food  would  pez^ 
haps  be  cheaper ;  but  they  could  only 
be  rendered  so  by  being  taken  from 
the  reach  of  a  large  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Merchandise  and  manu- 
£Ekctures  would,  in  general,  be  dearer. 

From  the  doctrine  that  a  paper  cur- 
rency causes  prices  to  be  high  by  ma- 
king money  abundant,  proceeds  the 
conclusion  of  the  metallic  people,  that 
the  amount  of  such  currency  should 
be  limited.  High  prices,  they  say, 
enlarge  imports,  duninish  exports, 
turn  the  exchanges  against  us,  and 
banish  gold.  The  fiuhionable  politi- 
cal economy,  and  the  fitshionable  cur- 
rency creed,  are  furiously  at  war  with 
each  otjieronalmost  all  points.  Accord- 
ing to  the  economists^  everything  we 
import  must  of  necessity  be  paid  for, 
diractly  or  indirectly,  with  mannfac- 
tures  or  produce.  The  export  of  gold, 
they  aver,  must  increase  the  export  of 
manu&ctures,  because  gold  must  be 
bought  with  ihem  before  it  can  be  ex- 
ported. If  this  be  true,  exports  must 
alw^s  increase  with  imports. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  working 
of  a  paner  currency  applies  to  this 
point.  If  high  prices  enlarge  imports 
beyond  what  is  called  for  by  con- 
sumption, a  glut  ensues  which  imme- 
diately brings  them  down  again.  If 
the  emarged  im^rts  are  called  for  by 
consumption,  prices  must  be  high,  or 
they  cannot  be  obtained.  An  increase 
of  consumption  must  be  produced  by 
public  prosperi^,  and  it  must  raise 
prices  whether  tiie  currency  be  paper 
or  metal. 

If  imported  goods  rise  here,  they 
rise  equally  in  other  countries ;  in  so 
fiir  as  they  enter  into  manuf^tures, 
they  enter  as  much  into  foreign  ones 
as  into  our  own ;  their  advance  of 
price  must  raise  foreign  manufactures 
«s  much  as  those  of  this  country, 
therefore  it  cannot  injure  our  export 
of  manu£Ekctures,  or  turn  the  exchan- 
ges against  us,  so  fiir  as  concerns  this 
export.  Our  exported  manu&ctures 
cannot  be  raised  beyond  what  th^ 
would  raise  them,  except  by  a  greatly 
increased  export,  or  home  demand. 
If  their  price  rire  so  fu  as  to  materi- 
ally diminish  their  export,  a  glut  takes 
Slice,  which  immediately  brings  it 
own  again.    High  prices  alone  can 
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never  produce  other  than  momentaiy 
injury  on  the  import  of  manu&ctures, 
unless  the  home  demand  increase  so 
as  to  balance  the  falUng  off  in  exports. 

If  a  paper  currency  raise  prices,  it 
must  raise  what  we  import,  and  what 
we  export  equallv :  in  respect  of  price 
alone,  it  cannot  therefore  affect  the  ex- 
changes. It  cannot  raise  what  we  ex- 
port, if  the  quantify  exported  be  ma- 
terially reduced  ;  therefore,  in  respect 
of  quantity  exported,  it  cannot  mate- 
rially affect  the  exchanges  by  redudng 
exports.  If  it  operate  un&vourably 
on  the  exchanges  by  enlarging  imports 
more  than  exports,  it  must  do  so  by 
increasing  consumption,  and  it  can 
only  do  this  by  increasing  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

But  every  one  knows  that  the  state 
of  the  exchanges  depends  mainly  on 
other  things  uian  prices.  Loans  are 
made  to  foreign  states,  and  their 
amount,  while  in  course  of  transmis- 
sion, is  thrown  into  the  exchanges 
against  us.  Foreign  states  impose 
higher  duties  on  our  manufactores, 
their  own  manufacturers  undersell  us, 
they  supply  themselves  with  artides 
tiiey  previously  bought  of  us,  and  we 
buy  of  them  various  articles  in  addi- 
tion to  those  we  previously  bought. 
By  these  and  similar  causes,  the  ba* 
lance  of  trade  is  chiefly  governed,  and 
it  cannot  be  much  affected  by  geaeial 
prices. 

Since  the  war  ended,  it  has  been 
decisively  proved  that  the  state  of  the 
exchanges  is  not  regulated  by  prices, 
and  that  low  prices  are  no  security 
against  the  export  of  gold.  The  first 
issue  of  the  new  gold  coinage  almost 
immediately  disappeared,  althou^^ 
prices  were  low.  in  1824  and  1826, 
prices  were  not  generally  high  ;  those 
of  com  were  only  remunerating  ones ; 
and  Uiose  of  various  important  articles 
were  not  higher  than  they  had  been 
in  former  years.  In  1827,  prices  were 
80  low  as  to  be  losing  ones ;  those  of 
com  especiaUy  subjected  the  farmers 
to  heavy  losses  ;  but  still  the  exchan- 
ges turned  against  us.  As  com  fell, 
the  export  of  gold  increased. 

The  metallic  people  here  stand  in 
reality  on  the  monstrous  proposition, 
that  currency  and  prices  have  a  direct- 
ly opposite  effect  m  this  country  to 
what  they  have  in  foreign  countries. 
High  prices  in  England  diminish  ex- 
ports ;  high  prices  in  foreign  nations 
mcrease  exports;  the  dearer  silks, 
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wian,  eom,  tillow,  hemp,  i^.  are  in 
fnaoe,  Oemuuiy,  and    Kussia,  the 
greater  wiU  be  the  export  of  them. 
Bifling  and  high  prices  in  England 
miut  eauiie  an  expoit  of  gold  ;  rising 
snd  hjgh  prices  in  foreign  nations  must 
cftose  an  import  of  gcdd  ;  the  higher 
jaieeB  are  m  Fmnce,  Gennany,  &c. 
the  greater  wiU  be  the  influx  of  gold 
into  these  countries.     The  metallic 
people,  we  say,  in  resdity,  affirm  this 
monstrous  proposition,  and  it  proTCS 
that  they  are  unworthy  of  being  lis- 
tened to. 

The  philosophers  in  consequence  in- 
flst  that  the  amount  of  paper  curren<nr 
ought  to  be  limited,  to  prevent  high 
pnees.  Our  readers  will  Dear  in  mind 
that  their  limit  refers,  not  to  quality, 
hat  to  amount.  It  is  to  preyent  the 
sggr^te  paper  currency  from  being 
too  great  in  amount,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  solidity  of  the  Banks.  "Now 
vhat  is  their  limit  1  It  prohibits  the 
Binks  from  issuing  notes  under  the 
Tslne  of  &Ye  pounds,  and  it  compels 
them  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold  on  de- 
mand. This  is  an  excellent  limit  in 
K^wct  of  quality,  but  it  is  almost 
worthless  in  respect  of  amount.  The 
Bank  of  England  has  libeky  to  issue 
notes  to  any  amount  The  Country 
Bsnks  mi^  multiply  themselves  to  any 
extent  If  there  be  600  of  them  which 
ioues  ;£30,000,000  in  notes  ;  300  more 
may  commence  and  issue  j£15,000,000 
in  addition  ;  and  there  is  not^iing  in 
law  to  prevent  it. 

If  gold  begin  to  leave  the  country, 
it  is  to  be  r^^arded  as  a  proof  that 
prices  are  too  high,  and  the  currency 
is  excessiye.  No  inquiry  is  to  be  made 
whether  there  be  any  other  cause— 
whether  loans  are  travelling  to  other 
states,  or  Government  is  exporting 
gold,  or  a  great  demand  for  gold  has 
heen  created  abroad,  or  a  bad  harvest 
has  made  a  large  import  of  com  ne- 
cessary, or  anything  else  has  taken 
ph»e  to  turn  the  exchanges — ^but  the! 
Banks  are  immediately  to  draw  in 
their  notes  to  beat  down  prices.  Prices 
and  bank-notes  may  not  have  the 
nnallest  share  in  causing  the  export 
of  gold,  but,  neverthdess,  they  must 
hear  the  whole  blame.  Prices  maybe 
losing  oneS)  but  still  they  must  be  re- 
duced. 

The  Banks,  therefore,  are  immediate- 
ly to  set  to  work  to  beat  down  prices. 
How  are  they  to  accomplish  it  ?    The 
Bank  of  England  is  suddenly  to  con- 
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tract  its  discounting ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  it  is  to  pour  a  mass  of  Exche- 
quer biUs  into  the  market :  in  other 
words  it  is  to  absorb  all  the  loose  mo- 
ney possible,  lest  the  bills  it  refuses 
should  be  discounted  elsewhere.  It  is 
to  create  a  ruinous  scarcity  of  money.  * 
The  London  and  Country  Banks  are 
suddenly  to  contract  discounting  and 
accommodation.  The  merchants  who 
have  goods  arriving  and  to  arrive,  and 
the  manufiacturers  and  tradesmen  who 
have  stocked  themselves  heavily,  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving^  the  ac- 
customed aid  from  the  Banks,  sud^ 
denW  find  themselves  deprived  of  it, 
not  because  their  security  is  unsafe, 
but  because  gold  is  exported.  Those 
who  want  to  buy,  suddenly  find  them- 
selves d/Bprived  of  their  accustomed 
means  of  buying,  not  because  their 
security  is  unsafe,  but  because  gold  is 
exported.  Holders  are  overload^,  and 
buyers  are  kept  out  of  the  market. 
Stagnation  takes  place,  forced  sales 
foUow,  and  then  prices  are  brought 
down. 

This  is  the  process.  If  the  Banks 
cannot  compel  nolders  to  sell  at  a  loss 
by  depriving  them  of  their  wonted 
accommodation,  they  cannot  reduce 
paces.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
community  is  plungea  into  losses,  and 
business  is  in  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended. This  necessarily  produces 
numberless  bankruptcies,  prices  fall 
further,  and  the  working  classes  are 
overwhelmed  with  distress.  The  Banks 
began  the  mischief,  and  now  they  be- 
come its  victims.  The  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney and  badness  of  trade  strips  them 
of  balances  of  account  and  deposits, 
confidence  is  destroyed,  and  a  general 
run  commences  upon  them,  partly  for 
gold  and  partly  from  doubts  of  their 
stability.  This  increases  public  suffer- 
ing, until  the  nation  is  filled  with  ruin 
and  distress. 

And  now  what  evils  does  the  export 
of  gold  produce,  that  this  horrible  ex- 
ponent is  resorted  to  for  its  preven- 
tion ?  None  worth  speaking  of.  If 
the  Banks  should  not  contract  their 
issues  in  the  least,  a  few  weeks  or 
months  would  convert  the  export  of 
gold  into  an  import,  in  so  far  as  prices 
are  concerned.  If  in  the  interim  all 
the  gold  leave  the  country,  business 
can  be  carried  on  as  well  without,  as 
with  it. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  had  not 
contracted  its  issues  previously  to  the 
2D 
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panic,  would  not  prices  have  fiallen  ? 
They  would  have  fidlen,  but  they 
would  hare  fallen  in  detail  and  gpi- 
dually,  without  producing,  speaking 
comparatively,  much  injury.  There 
was  a  stock  of  commodities  sufficient- 
ly heavy  for  reducing  them.  The 
Bank  spread  the  alarm,  by  drawing 
in  its  notes ;  the  conviction  was  pro- 
duced that  prices  must  fEtll ;  and  a 
vague  idea  took  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  the  nation  would  be 
ruined  by  the  loss  of  its  gold.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  evil  was  produced 
solely  ny  the  run  for  gold.  If  cash 
payments  had  been  suspended  when 
the  pressure  for  money  began,  there 
would  have  been  comparatively  but 
little  run  upon  the  Banks,  scarcitrp^of 
money,  bankruptcy,  and  distress.  The 
run  upon  the  Banks  was  occasioned, 
in  a  large  degree,  not  by  doubts  of 
their  solvency,  but  by  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  gold.  Those  who  joined  in 
the  run  merely  to  obtain  the  gold, 
had  no  use  for  it.  They  were  actu- 
ated by  ignorant  groundless  alarm  ; 
they  kept  the  gold  in  idleness  for  a 
few  weeJCB,  and  then  they  parted  with 
it.  They  thus  jointly  abstracted  an 
enormous  mass  of  capital  from  trade 
and  manufactures,  to  the  incalculable 
injury  of  the  country,  without  de- 
riving the  least  benefit  from  it. 

If  cash  payments  had  been  suspend- 
ed, as  we  have  said,  prices  would  still 
have  fallen  sufficiently,  but  they  would 
have  fallen  slowly.  The  mass  of  ca- 
pital which  was  called  in  from  the 
Banks  merely  to  be  hoarded,  would 
have  remained  with  them  to  support 
the  holders  of  goods.  The  season  for 
large  imports  was  passing  away,  and 
that  for  large  exports  was  approach- 
ing. In  a  very  short  time  the  ex- 
changes would  have  taken  a  favour- 
able turn,  and  an  import  of  gold 
would  have  taken  place,  while  the 
country  would  have  escaped  a  very 
large  part  of  the  ruin  and  misery 
which  befel  it. 

This  expedient  of  the  metallic  peo- 
ple is  the  most  exquisite  and  perfect 
one  that  human  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise for  re-plunging  the  country  into 
ruin  and  suffering,  as  often  as  it  may 
be  able  to  emerge  from  them.  A  few 
months  of  public  prosperity  are  pretty 
sure,  particularly  under  the  free-trade 
vystem,  to  produce  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  an  export  of  gold.  The 
newspapers   instantly  raise  the  cla- 
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mour — ^the  Banks  pull  in  their  notes 
— the  capitalists  call  from  the  Ba^s 
their  money — ^the  run  begins-^axid 
the  country  is  speedily  filled  with 
bankruptcy  and  distress.  All  this 
takes  place  without  any  valid  reason  ; 
it  takes  place  merely  to  keep  that  gold 
in  the  country  which  is  not  wanted 
for  use,  and  which,  if  nothing  were 
done,  would  soon  return  after  bebg 
exported.  It  matters  not  how  pros- 
perous agriculture,  tradc^  and  manu- 
nurtures,  may  be, — ^their  prosperity 
must  be  destroyed  solely  because  use- 
less ffold  is  exported. 

These  are  some  of  the  doctiioes 
which  have  placed  the  Country  Banks 
in  their  present  situation.  The  latter, 
by  the  suppression  of  their  small  notes, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Branch 
Bulks,  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  lead- 
ing influences  of  the  currency ;  and 
the  currency  is  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Bank  religiously  acts  on  the  doctrincL 
that  its  issues  ought  to  be  regulatea 
by  the  exchanges;  and,  of  course, 
whenever  the  latter  are  un&vourable, 
it  will  contract  the  currency  through- 
out the  country  at  the  same  moment 
to  bring  down  prices.  A  more  mis- 
chievous and  ruinous  power  it  could 
not  possess. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  general 
character  of  the  Country  Banks. 

In  a  former  Article,  entitled  Public 
Distress,  we  called  the  country  bank- 
ers ^  a  body  of  men  second  to  none 
in  integrity,  respectability,  and  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  country." 
We  repeat  it  here.  Speaking  of  them 
generally,  they  are  men  of  great  opu- 
lence. The  partners  of  almost  every 
Bank  possess  among  them  landed  pro- 
pertv  of  great  value.  In  general,  each 
Bank,  looked  at  with  reference  to  its 
engagements,  is  solid  and  wealthy. 
Exceptions  there  are  ;  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  600  or  800  esta- 
blishments, situated  in  difiTerent  parts, 
doing  business  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  having  different  means  of 
makii\g  profit,  should  be  equally  rich. 
Many  Banks  exist  in  places  where  a 
large  capital  cannot  be  employed,  and 
large  profits  cannot  be  made  ;  a  Bank 
may  commence  with  abundant  pro- 
perty, and  through  losses,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  partners,  become  weak  and 
insecure.  But  the  exceptions  are  few. 
and  they  consist  chiefly  of  Banks 
which  possessed    sufficient  property 
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when  iint  Mtoblished.  A  new  Bank 
cumot  hope  to  obtain  connexions 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  being,  if  it  be 
not  known  to  bie  reasonably  wealthy. 
As  to  the  tiash  which  has  been  propa- 
gated,  that  Banks  are  established  in 
the  ooontiy  fay  swindlers,  men  desti- 
tute of  proper^,  &'c.  &c  it  is  beneath 
contempt 

Patting  aside  rans,  the  legitimate 
basniess  of  a  Country  Bank  is  attend- 
ed with  little  zisk  and  expense.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  speculatiye  buyii^ 
and  selling.  If  the  jBank  lend  money, 
it  lends  on  good  infonnation  and  se- 
cniitj ;  and  nothing  but  bad  manage- 
ment can  make  it  lose  much  by  bid 
debts.  Its  profits  are  fixed  and  cer- 
tain. If  it  act  with  moderate  prudence, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  Its  own  bu- 
sinesB  to  render  it  insolrent^  or  to  di- 
mioiah  its  property. 

We  haye  Imown  yarious  Country 
Banks  fail,  but  we  neyer  knew  one 
that  fiuled  through  losses  caused  by 
its  legitimate  baiSdng  business.  The 
partners  in  one  were  perhaps  mer- 
dants^aswell  as  bankers;  and  their 
diercantile  transactions  mined  them, 
while  thebr  Bank  was  highly  prosper- 
ous. The  monied  partner  of  another 
was  perhaps  extenaiyely  engaged  in 
trade,  and  nis  trade  rendered  hun  in- 
nlren^  while  the  Bank  gaye  him  a 
handsome  reyenue.  The  partners  of 
a  third,  periutps,  lost  their  property  by 
tome  infd  speculation  in  com  or  some 
sther  axticle,  while  their  Bank  flou- 
rished. We  belieye  it  will  be  gene- 
lally  found,  that  if  a  Bank  fail  from 
my  other  cause  than  unwarrantable 
nin,  it  fails  from  trafficking  and  spe* 
ddation  in  nuxtters  having  no  con- 
nexion with  iU  legitimate  banking 
haineas. 

What  suggestion  does  this  furnish 
towards  increasing  the  stability  of  the 
Banks  ?  This— eyery  banker  ought  to 
be  strictly  bound  from  entering  into 
trade  and  manufiactures,  and  frx>m  en- 
gaging in  trading  speculations;  he 
ought  to  be  strictly  confined  to  his 
buaness  as  a  banker.  When  its  fiulure 
brings  such  heayy  eyils  on  the  com- 
mnnity,  a  Bank  ought  to  be  prohibit- 
ed to  the  utmost  from  plunging  into 
perils  which  do  not  in  any  way  flow 
from  its  own  business.  Much  has 
been  said  in  £ayour  of  inereaaing  ^e 
number  of  partners  in  the  Banks,  as 
a  means  of  increasing  their  wealth  and 
solidity.    We  are  ouiselyes  friendly  to 
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joint-stock  Banks,  less  from  their 
greater  wealth,  thsA  because  their  na- 
ture protects  them,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  being  injured  by  specula- 
tion. But  we  are  not  sure  that  any 
increase  of  partners  in  the  Country 
Banks  would  yield  material  benefit. 

An  increase  of  partners  would  bring 
to  a  Bank  no  increase  of  regular  bu- 
siness worth  mentbning.  Many  Banks 
are  so  situated,  that  no  increase  of  ca- 
pital could  gain  them  new  accounts, 
or  enable  them  to  put  out  more  notes. 
The  additional  capital  gained  from  its 
new  partners  hj  a  Bank,  would,  per- 
haps, lead  it  into  speculation,  and 
cause  it  to  be  more  insecure. 

Such  trafficking  and  speculation  as 
we  haye  named,  and  unwarrantable 
mn,  form  almost  the  only  causes 
which  ruin  Banks.  If  they  could  be 
protected  from  these,  they  would 
rarely  fiaiL  We  haye  already  spoken 
of  a  remedy  for  the  first  cause,  and  we 
will  now  speak  of  one  for  the  second* 
We  do  not  mean,  by  unwarrantable 
run,  a  run  which  occasionally  takes 
place  on  a  single  Bank,  from  well- 
founded  doubts  of  its  stability ;  we 
mean  an  almost  general  run,  like  that 
of  1825,  arising  from  groundless  fears, 
and  erroneous  opinions. 

Without  a  moment's  notice,  a  de- 
mand is  made  upon  a  Bank  for  the 
Sayment  of  its  notes,  balances,  and 
eposits,  in  gold.  It  is  scarcely  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  the  most  opu- 
lent one  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
such  a  denaand,  particularly  as  three 
or  four  days  are  necessary  for  enabling 
many  of  the  Banks  to  conununicate 
with  London.  The  Bank  has  lent  the 
deposits,  yalue  of  the  notes,  &a  and 
caxmot immediately  recall  the  amount; 
it  has  land,  but  this  is  not  ayailable ;  it 
has  biUs,  &c.  which  it  sends  to  Lon- 
don to  buy  gold  with,  but  there  is  a 
run  on  most  of  the  Banks  for  gold,  ' 
the  London  Banks  are  pressed,  the 
Bank  of  England  cannot  proyide  gold 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  the  bills 
are  refused  on  the  excuse  that  confi- 
dence is  destroyed.  The  Bank  has 
funded  property  which  has  just  fallen 
yery  greatly  in  consequence  of  the 
run,  but  which  it  is  compelled  to  sell 
at  a  yery  heayy  loss.  The  run  causes 
it  a  loss,  from  first  to  last,  of  some 
thousands.  Perhaps  it  becomes  bank- 
rupt with  property  sufficient  to  pay 
30^.  or  40s.  in  the  pound :  then  a 
handsome  fortune  is  wasted  in  law 
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and  other  expenses,  bad  management 
of  assignees,  forced  sales  of  land,  &c. 
in  bad  times,  &c.  &c.  until  the  credi- 
tors, after  waiting  a  year  or  two,  can- 
not obtain  20s.  in  the  pound. 

Putting  out  of  sight  general  runs, 
like  that  of  1826,  Bank  failures  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  failure  of 
one  Bank,  or  of  a  couple  of  Banks,  in 
a  year,  is  not  felt  by  the  community 
at  large.  Even  the  solitary  failures, 
which  take  place  between  general 
runs,  are  often  caused  by  these  runs  ; 
the  Bank  gets  so  much  weakened  by 
the  general  run,  that  it  cannot  re- 
cover itself ;  and  after  struggling  for 
a  year  or  two,  it  sinks. 

No  one  can  need  conyincing,  that 
the  Banks  ought  to  be  protected  to  the 
utmost  from  these  runs,  for  the  sake 
of  the  community.  Bank-notes  ought 
to  be  conyertible  into  gold  on  de- 
mand, 80  long  as  the  gold  i$  wanted 
for  utey  and  the  communitg  at  large  ii 
not  injured.  Here  the  line  should  be 
drawn.  The  moment  the  probability 
appears,  that  a  general  run  will  take 
place  on  the  Bcmks  for  gold,  not  for 
use,  but  to  lock  it  up  in  idleness  for 
a  few  weeks,  from  groimdless  fears, 
cash  payments  should  be  suspended. 
The  suspension  need  not  continue 
longer  than  a  month  or  two :  not  a 
soul  would  be  injured  by  it,  and  it 
would  yield  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
community.  Bank-notes  would  still 
be  generally  couTertible  into  ffold  on 
demand ;  the  suspension  would  only 
create  an  occasioxuftl  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  During  its  continuance, 
Country  bank-notes  ought  to  be  pay- 
able on  demand  in  notes  of  the  &nJc 
of  England. 

This  would  protect  the  Banks  from 
general  run,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
gold. 

With  regard  to  general  run,  cau- 
sed by  panic  and  Sie  destruction  of 
confidence,  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  providing 
the  Country  Banks  with  notes,  if  re- 
lieved for  the  time  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  in  gold.  The  Govern- 
ment ought  to  stand  forward  prompt- 
ly, and  throw  its  shield  over  Uie 
Banks ;  it  ought  to  lend  liberally  to 
•  every  Bank,  which  could  offer  fair 
securily  in  land,  stock,  bills,  &c. 
By  this  the  Banks  would  be  protected 
from  loss ;  they  would  be  able,  with- 
out making  any  material  sacrifice,  to 
provide  Bank  of  England  notes  in 
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abundance  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them.    It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
Treasury  to  lose  a   few   thousuds, 
than  for  the  community  to  lose  what 
it  lost  from  the  run  in  1826.    But  if 
the  Treasury  should  lose  a  few  thou- 
sands by  the  Banks,  it  would  gain  fsr 
more  by  the  revenue.    We  must  not 
be  mistaken ;  we  are  calling  for  the 
interference  of  Qovenmaent  in  cases 
of  general  run  only  ;  and  we  are  only 
calling  for  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
avert  an '  immense  mass  of  national 
calamity  and  distress.    By  supporting 
the  Bsjiks,   Qovemment  would  ren- 
der the  most  efficient  support  to  trade 
and  manufrustures. 

To  the  scheme  of  compelling  the 
Banks  to  give  security  to  Government 
for  the  amount  of  the  notes  they  issue, 
we  are  strongly  opposed.    It  gives  to 
one  part  of  a  Bank's  creditors  a  most 
unjust  advantage  over  the  other  part 
The  evils  which  flow  from  the  failure 
of  a  Bank  consist  in  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  the  loss  they  occasion  to  the 
holders  of  its  notes.    The  poorer  part 
of  the  working  classes  seldom  have  a 
bank-note  in  their  possession  longer 
than  a  few  hours ;  and  if  the  small 
notes  be  suppressed,  they  will  scaroe- 
ly  ever  hold  a  baidL-note.    The  cur- 
rency of  a  town  or  district  generally 
consists  of  the  notes  of  several  Banks, 
so  that,  if  one  &il,  its  notes  form  only 
part  of  the  money  which  traders  hap- 
pen to  hold.    The  loss  sustained  by 
the  holding  of  notes  is  shared  amidst 
a  great  number  of  individuals,  and 
only  a  few  suffer  from  it  severely. 
The  great  losers  are  those  who  keep 
accounts  with  a  Bank,  and  have  in  it 
balances  and  deposits ;  throu^^  the 
losses  sustained  b^  these,  the  worldng 
classes  lose,  bv  bemg  deprived  of  emr 
ployment.    OAie  scheme  we  have  men- 
tioned, by  paying  the  least  sufferers 
in  fiiU,  woiud  pay  scarcely  anything 
to  the  greatest.      Suppose   a  Bank- 
should  ful,  and  ow»  in  notes  ;£40,000, 
and  in  other  ways  ^£80,000,  and  should 
have  assets  to  pay  10s.  in  tiie  pound, 
the  note  holders  would  get  SOs.  in  the 
pound,  and  the  other  creditors  only 
6b.    The  man  holding  a  fire  pound 
note,  which  he  could  lose  without  in- 
jury, would  be  paid  in  full ;  but  the 
owner  of  a  balance  or  deposit  of  j£600, 
or  j£6000,  whom  the  loss  would  nun, 
would  only  receive  one-fourth  of  his 
money. 
The  suppression  of  small  notes  will 
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be  worthless  in  protecting  the  Banks 
firom  ran  ;  this  was  abundantly  pro- 
Ted  in  1825,  by  the  fidlore  of  the  Lon- 
don Banks.  It  will  deprire  the  Banks 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  profits, 
and,  in  consequence,  take  away  the 
indacement  for  rich  men  to  become 
partners  in  them  ;  it  will  thus  dimi- 
nish their  solidity.  As  a  measure  for 
prerenting  high  prices  and  specula^ 
tion,  it  is  destitute  of  efficacy.  It  will 
deprive  the  smaller  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  tradesmen,  of  a  large 
part  of  their  means  of  doing  business ; 
it  will  do  gricTous  injury  to  trade  and 
manu&ctures ;  but,  in  its  general  ope- 
ration, it  will  favour  speculation  and 
high  prices.  A  manufacturer,  by 
means  of  additional  capital,  mav  do 
twice  the  business  in  one  year  which 
he  did  in  a  previous  one,  without 
raising'  his  prices  in  the  least ;  and 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  may,  by  ad- 
ditional capital,  double  its  busmess, 
and  even  reduce  its  prices.  Nothing 
ever  contributed  more  powerfully  to 
bring  down  the  monopoly-prices  of 
capitalists,  than  bank-notes.  The 
suppression  is  a  most  uncalled  for  and 
pernicious  measure. 

Of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  what  it 
has  been,  we  have  nothing  to  say  but 
pr&ise ;  but  we  protest  M;ainst  its 
Branches.  We  wish  it  to  flourish,  as 
it  has  flourished,  the  head,  friend, 
and  supporter  of  the  Country  Banks ; 
bat  not  their  rival,  enemy,  and  de- 
stroyer. As  to  what  is  said  of  the 
foxmation  of  some  rival  National  Bank, 
we  hope  the  country  will  never  see 
anj  such  establishment.  It  would  be 
a  tearful  thing  for  the  community, 
were  many  mmions  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency issued  by  an  unwieldy  Bank, 
having  its  funds,  stability,  and  ma- 
nagement b^ond  the  in4>ection  and 
control  of  Government.  Such  com- 
petition and  rivalry  amidst  Banks  can 
never  yield  anything  but  iiyury  to 
both  them  and  the  empire. 

We  cannot  conclude^  without  ofler- 
ing  our  thanks  to  the  Country  Bimker 
who  has  fnvoured  us  with  his  friendly 
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and  sensible  communications.  On 
the  point  of  security  be  will  see  he 
had  mistaken  us.  We  are  aware  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  brethren 
were  involved  when  they  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  we  still  think  they  ought, 
evetf  without  hope,  to  have  vindicated 
their  character,  and  asserted  their 
ri^rhts.  John  Bull  is  mightily  eccen- 
tric, and  he  is,  moreover,  vastlv  un- 
manageable when  the  fit  is  on  him  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  loves  from  his 
heart  truth,  and  right,  and  justice.  We 
did  not  mean  that  the  competition  be- 
tween the  Branch  Banks  and  the  Coun- 
try ones  was  one  of  equality.  We 
said  it  was  a  competition  like  that  to 
which  the  silk  manufacturers  and 
ship-owners  had  been  exposed,  viz. 
one  that  gave  advantages  to  the  one 
side,  ruinous  to  the  other.  We  thought 
the  country  bankers  acted  most  indis- 
creetly in  alluding,  as  a  body,  to  what 
they  called  "  lib^l  and  enlightened 
principles  of  trade."  They  knew  that 
these  principles  were  matter  of  con- 
troversy, and  that  the  application  of 
them  was  on  the  point  of  being  carried 
from  its  trifling  be^nings,  to  the 
vital  question  of  agriculture.  It  was 
not  for  them  to  travel  out  of  their 
case,  or  to  give  ofence  to  the  only 
men  likely  to  befriend  them  in  Pta- 
liament. 

What  we  said  was  not,  however, 
intended,  or  calculated  to  deprive  the 
coimtry  bankers  of  friends ;  and,  we 
are  pretty  sure,  they  will  not  suffer 
from  what  we  have  written.  The^ 
will,  we  even  think,  profit  from  it,  if 
anything  we  have  said  cause  them, 
in  their  future  proceedings,  to  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  their  own  ques- 
tion. To  men  like  our  respectable 
and  able  correspondent  our  admoni- 
tion does  not  apply.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  riffht  stam^;  and  we  heartily 
wish  wat  all  lus  brethren,  and  not 
them  alone,  but  all  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, were  of  his  opinions.  The  em- 
pire would  then  soon  regain  its  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  happiness. 
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TBB  BHBPHHBD  S  OALSNDAB.     0LA8S  IZ. 

Fairies,  BrownieSy  and  Witeha, 
Bt  the  Ettbick  Shbphe&d. 


r  this  class  of  my  pastoral  legends, 
]  must  take  a  date,  in  some  instances, 
[T  Cftrli^  ^^  generality 

I  of  the  other  classes,  and  d&- 
^a  state  of  manners  more  primi- 
tive and^^y|yg|||^  than  any  T  hare 
witnessed,  sunple^  and  romantic  as 
these  haye  been';'1and  I  mnSTECewise 
relate  scenes  so  &r  out  of  the  way  of 
usual  events,  that  the  sophisticated 
gloss  and  polish  thrown  over  the  mo- 
dem philosophic  mind,  may  feel  taint- 
ed by  such  antiquated  breathings  of 
Ijiperstition.  Nevertheless,  be  it  mine 
to  cEeiisK  the  Tisions  that  have  been, 
as  well  as  the  hope  of  visions  yet  in 
reserve,  far  in  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
beyond  the  stars  and  the  sim.  For, 
afiter  all,  whatiathft  smil.c£majx  with- . 
QHt  tbose  ?  What  but  a  cold  phleg- 
matic influence,  so  inclosed  withm 
the  walls  of  modem  scepticism,  as 
scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  spirits  of 
the  besksts  that  perish  % 

However,  as  all  my  legends  hitherto 
have  been  founded  on  facts,  or  are  of 
themselves  traditional^  tales  that  seem 
originally  to  have  been  founded  on  &ct8, 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  putting 
the  antiquated  and  visionary  tales  of 
my  friends,  the  Fairies  and  Brownies, 
among  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
late  advice  of  a  highly  valued  friend, 
who  held  it  as  indispensable,  that 
these  most  popular  of  all  traditions 
by  the  shepherd's  ingle-side,  should 
have  a  place  in  his  GaJendar.  At  all 
events,  I  pledge  myself  to  relate  no- 
thing that  has  not  been  handed  down 
to  me  by  tradition.  How  these  tradi- 
tions have  originated,  I  leave  to  the 
professors  of  moral  philosophy,  in 
their  definitions  of  pneumatology,  to 
determine. 

The  following  incidents  axe  related 
as  having  occurred  at  a  shepherd's 
house,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  St 
Maiy  s  Loch ;  but,  as  the  descendants 
of  one  of  the  fiuxulies  still  reside  in 
the  vicinity,  I  deem  it  requisite  to  use 
names  which  cannot  be  recognised, 
save  by  those  who  have  heard  the 
story. 


John  Allanson,  the  former's  son  of 
Inverlawn,  was  a  handsome,  roving, 
and  incautious  young  man,  enthusi- 
astic, amorous,  and  fond  of  adventure, 
and  one  who  could  hardly  be  said  to 
fear  the  face  of  either  man,  woman, 
or  spirit  Among  other  love  adven- 
tures, he  fell  a-courting  Mary  Burnet, 
of  Kirkstyle,  a  most  lovely  and  inno- 
cent maiden,  and  one  who  had  be^ 
bred  up  in  rural  simplicity.  She 
loved  him,  but  yet  she  was  afraid  of 
him ;  and  though  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  meeting  with  him  among 
others  as  oft  as  oonvenient,  yet  she 
carefrdly  avoided  meeting  him  alone, 
though  often  and  earnestly  urged  to 
it.  One  day,  the  sinful  yoims  man, 
findinff  an  opportunity,  at  Our  Lady's 
Chap»el,  after  mass,  urged  his  suit  for 
a  private  meeting  so  ardently,  and 
witb  so  many  vows  of  love  and  sacred 
esteem,  that  poor  Mary  was  won  ;  at 
least  so  far  won,  as  to  promise,  that 
she  would  come  and  meet 


The^rysting  place  was  a  litUe  green 
sequestered  spot,  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  lake,  wdl  known  to  many  an 
angler,  and  to  none  better  than  the 
writer  of  this  old  tale;  and  the  set 
time  when  the  King's  Elwand  (now 
foolishly  termed  the  Belt  of  Orion) 
set  his  first  golden  knob  above  the 
hill.  Allanson  came  too  early ;  for 
his  heart  yearned  to  clasp  his  beloved 
Mary  all  aJone  ;  and  he  watched  the 
evening  autumnal  skr  with  such 
eagemess  and  devotion,  that  he  thought 
every  little  star  that  arose  in  the  south- 
east the  top  knob  of  the  King's  Sl- 
wand  ;  but  no  second  one  following  in 
the  regular  time,  he  began  to  think  the 
Gowden  Elwand  was  lost  for  that  nig^t, 
or  withheld  by  some  spiteful  angel, 
out  of  envy  at  the  abundance  of  nis 
promised  enjoyment.  The  Elwand  did 
at  last  arise  in  good  earnest,  and  then 
the  youth,  wit£  a  heart  palpitating 
with  agitation,  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  wat<m  the  heatheiy  brow  by  which 
bonnv  Mary  Burnet  was  to  descend. 
No  Mary  Bumet  made  her  appear- 
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VM,  emn  although  the  Eling's  El- 
nod  had  now  measured  its  own  equi- 
Tocal  length  ^ve  or  six  times  up  the 
lift. 

Yoong  Allanson   now  felt  all  the 
most  poignant  miseries  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and,  as  the  stoxr  goes,  uttered 
in  his  heart  some  unhsJlowed  wish, 
and  even  repeated  it  so  often,  as  to 
give  the  Tagiant  spirits  of  the  wild  a 
malicioaa  interest  in  the  event.    He 
wished  that  some  witch  or  fidiy  would 
infloenoe  his  Maiy  to  come  to  him  in 
spite  of  her  maidenly  scruples  and 
OTentnuned  delicacy.    In  short,  it  is 
deemed  that  he  wished  to  have  her 
thera^  hy  whateyer  means  or  agency. 
Thu  wish  was  thrice  repeat^  with 
lU  the  energy  of  disappointed  Ioto.  It 
ns  thrice  repeated,   and  no  more, 
when,  behold,  Mary  appeared  on  the 
biae,  with  wild  and  eccentric  motions^ 
speeding  to  the  appointed  place.    Al- 
Isnson's  enthusiasm,  or  rather  exdte- 
ment)  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
he  was  able  to  bear,  as  he  instantly 
became  delirious  with  joy,  and  al- 
wajB  professed  that  he  could  remem- 
ber nothing  of  their  first  meeting, 
sare  that  Mary  remained  sUent,  and 
spoke  not  a  word,  neither  good  nor 
bed.      He   had  no  doubt,  he  said, 
that  his  words  and  actions  both  were 
extravagant;    but    he  had  no   con- 
ception that  they  could  be  anything 
bat  respectful ;  yet,  for  all  that,  Mary, 
who  had  never  uttered  a  word,  fell  a- 
sobbing  and  weeping,  refusing  to  be 
comforted.    This  melting  tenderness 
the  youth  had  not  construed  aright ; 
for,  on  offering  some  further  blancOsh- 
ments  the   maid  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  sprung  up,  and  ran  from  him 
with  amazing  speed. 

At  this  part  of  tiie  loch,  which,  as 
I  said,  is  well  known  to  many,  the 
&oie  is  overhung  by  a  precipitous  cliff, 
of  no  great  height,  but  still  inaccessi- 
ble, either  from  above  or  below.  Save 
in  a  great  drought,  the  water  comes 
to  within  a  yard  of  the  bottom  of  this 
cliff,and  the  intermediate  space  is  filled 
with  rough  unshapely  pieces  of  rock 
fidlenfrom  above.  Along  this  narrow 
&nd  rude  space,  hardly  passable  by 
the  angler  at  noon,  did  Mary  bound 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  kid,  although 
soRounded  with  darkness.  Her  lover, 
pursuing  with  all  his  energy,  called 
out,  « Maiy  !  Marv !  my  dear  Mary, 
•top  and  speak  with  me.    FU  conduct 
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you  home,  or  anywhere  you  please, 
but  do  not  run  xrom  me.  Stop,  my 
dearest  Maiy — stop  !" 

Mazy  would  not  stop^ ;  but  ran  on, 
till,  coming  to  a  little  ciiff  that  jutted 
into  the  lake,  roimd  which  there  was 
no  passage,  and,  perceiving  that  her 
lover  would  there  overtake  her,  she 
uttered  another  shriek,  and  plunged 
into  the  lake.  The  loud  soimd  of  her 
£all  into  the  still  lake  rung  in  the 
young  man's  ears  like  the  knell  of 
death ;  and  if  before  he  was  crazed 
with  love^  he  was  now  as  much  so 
with  despair.  He  saw  her  floating 
lightly  arway  from  the  shore  towards 
the  deepest  p&rt  of  the  loch ;  but,  in 
a  short  time,  she  began  to  sink,  and 
gndually  disappeazed,  without  utter- 
ing athrob  ora  cry.  A  good  while  pre- 
vious to  this,  Allanson  had  flung  off 
his  bonnet,  shoes,  and  coat,  and 
plunged  in  after  the  treasure  of  his 
soul.  He  swam  to  the  place  where 
she  disappeazed ;  but  there  was  neither 
boil  nor  gurgle  on  the  water,  nor  even 
a  bell  01  departing  breath,  to  mark 
the  place  where  his  belovod  had  sunk. 
Being  strangely  impressed,  at  that 
trying  moment,  either  to  live  or  die 
with  her,  he  tried  to  dive,  in  hopes 
either  to  bring  her  up  or  to  die  in  her 
arms  ;  and  he  thought  of  their  being 
so  found  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  with 
a  melancholy  satisfaction ;  but  by  no 
effort  of  his  could  he  reach  the  bot- 
tom, nor  knew  he  what  distance  he 
was  still  from  it.  With  an  exhausted 
frame,  and  a  despairing  heart,  he  was 
obliged  again  to  seek  the  shore,  and, 
dripping  wet  as  he  was,  and  half 
naked,  he  ran  to  her  father's  house 
with  the  woful  tiding.  Everything 
there  was  quiet.  The  old  shepherd's 
family,  of  wnom  Maiy  was  the  young- 
est, and  sole  daughter,  were  all  sunk 
in  quiet  repose  ;  and  oh  how  the  dis- 
tracted lover  wept  at  the  thoughts  of 
wakening  them  to  hear  the  doleful 
tidings  !  But  waken  them  he  must ; 
so,  going  to  the  little  window  close  by 
the  goodman's  bed,  he  called,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  "  Andrew !  Andrew 
Burnet,  are  you  waking  9" 

"  Troth,  man,  I  thidc  I  be ;  or,  at 
least,  I'm  half-an'-half.  What  hast 
thou  to  say  to  auld  Andrew  Burnet  at 
this  time  o'  night  ?" 

"Are  you  waking,  I  say  ?" 

"  Gudewife,  am  I  waking  1  Because 
if  I  be,  tell  that  stravaiger  sae.    He'll 
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ma^be  tak'  Ypvr  wozd  for  it^  for  mine 
he  winna  ta&\" 

^  0  Andrew,  none  of  your  hnmour 
to-night  ;-^I  bring  you  tidlnga  the 
m«0t  woful,  the  most  diamid,  the 
most  heart-rending,  that  ever  were 
brought  to  an  honest  man's  door." 

«  To  his  window,  you  mean,*'  cried 
A^dnWy  bolting  out  of  bed,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  door.  ''  Qude  sauff  us, 
mtn,  come  in,  whaeveryou  be,  an'  tell 
ua^your  tidings  fistce  to  face ;  and  then 
we'll  can  better  judge  of  the  truth  of 
theKO.  If  they  be  in  concord  wi'  your 
Yoioe,  they  are  melanchobr  indeed. 
Have  the  reavers  come,  and  are  our ' 
kye  driven  1" 

'^  Oh,  alas  1  waur  than  that^^a  thou- 
sand times  waur  than  that !  Your 
daughter — ^your  dear  beloved  and  only 
daughter,  Mary*—" 

<<  What  of  Maiy  1"  cried  the  gude- 
man.  ''  What  of  Mary  ?"  cried  her 
mot^r,  shuddering  and  groaning  with 
tezTor;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
kindled  a  light. 

The  sight  of  their  neighbour,  half- 
naked,  and  dnppiqg  with  wet,  and 
TOadnesn  and  despair  in  his  looks, 
wea\^  a  cbillneas  to  their  hearts^  that 
held  them  in  silence,  and  they  were 
mmUe  t»  utter  a  woid^till  he  went-on 
thiisr-^^ Maiy  is  gone;  your  darling 
and  mine  is  lost,  and  sleeps  this  night 
in  a  irateiy  giave^—- and  I  have  been 
her  destroyer." 

"Thou  art  mad,  John  Allanson," 
said  the  old  man,  viiiemently,  ^  raving 
mad ;  at  least  I  hope  so.  Wicked  as 
then  art^  thou  hadst  not  a  heart  to  kill 
my  dear  child.  0  yes,  you  are  mad- 
God,  be  thanked,  you  are  mad.  I  see 
it  in  your  looks  and  whole  demeanour. 
Heaven  be  praised,  you  an  mad.1 
Tou  are  mad,  but  you'll  get  better 
again.  But  what  do  I  say  )"  continued 
he^  as  vseoUe^ting  himself^-'' We 
can  soon  eonvinee  our  own  senses. 
Wife,  lead  tiie  way  to  «Hr  daugfate's 
bed."  .        . 

Witha  heart  throbbing  with  teerotr 
and  dionay,  old  Jean  Lulton  led  the 
wi^  to  Maiy's  chamber,  followed  hf 
the  two  men,  who  were  eagerly  gating, 
ona<^er^eaobcfbershouideM.  Maiy-fl.. 
little  iHMrtment  was  in  the  iarther 
ent^o^  the  long  naxr^w  cottage ;  and 
as.floon  as  they,  entered  it^^fthty  pa^ 
ceived  a  form  lying  on  the  bed,  with 
thahad-^lothes  drawik  evttr  its  head  ; 
anji  on  the- U4.ot Mary's-  tittle,  ohest^ 
that  stood  at  the  bed-aide,  her  clothes 


lying  neatly  folded,  as  they 
wont  to  be.  Hope  seemed  to  <bwn 
on  the  &ce8  of  the  two  old  people 
when  they  beheld  this,  but  the  lover's 
heart  sunk  still  deeper  in  d^Mir. 
The  &ther  called  her  Dame,  but  the 
form  on  the  bed  returned  no  aasiref ; 
however,  they  all  heard  distinctly  the  i 
sobs^  as  of  one  weeping.  The  old  man 
then  ventured  to  pull  down  the  clothes  . 
£rom  her  &oe ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  indeed  lay  Mary  Burnet^  drown- 
ed in  tears,  yet  apparently  nowise 
surprised  at  the  ghastly  appeamnoe  . 
of  the  three  naked  figures.  AUanson 
gasped  for  breath,  for  he  remained  . 
still  incredulous.  He  touched  her 
clothe8~*-he  lifted  her  robes  one  by 
one, — and  all  of  them  were  dry,  neat, 
and  dean,  and  had  .no  i^pearance  of 
having  sunk  in  the  lake. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Allan- 
son  was  confounded  by  the  stiange 
event  that  had  befallen  him,  and*  fSt 
like  one  struggling  with  a  frightfol 
vision,  or  some  energy  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  comprehend.     Ke-  ; 
vertheless,  the  assurance  that  Mair  _ 
was  there  in  life,  weepiag  althoujg^ 
sh»  was^  put  him  onoe  more  beude  ; 
himself  with  joy ;  and  he  kneeled  at  i 
her  bedside,  beseediing  but  to  kiis  to 
hand.   .  She,  however,  repulsed  him 
with  disdain,  uttering    these  voids 
wijbh  great  emphasi^-*-'^  Yon  ace  a 
bad  man,  John  Allanion,  and  I  en- 
treat you  to  go  out  of  my  sight.    The 
sufferings  that  I  have  unde^ne  this 
night,  lukve  been  beyond  the  power  of 
flesh  and  blood  to  endure ;  and  by 
some  eursed  agency  of  youra  have 
these  sufferings  been  brought  aboui 
I  thesefore  pmy  you  in  His  name, 
whose  law  you  have  transgressed,  to  , 
depart  out  of  my  eight/' 

Wholly  overoome  bgr  oonflictiQg  . 
passions,  by  ciicmnstanoes  so  oontr^  / 
to  ofte  anotherv  and  so  diacerdant  with* 
everything  wther'in  Ahe  wolica  of  N»<-  4 
tuxe'  or  l^videnoe;,  thb  jomg  man  • 
could  do  nothing  but  stand  Uteris  nr  i 
gid  statuiL  with  his  hands  UIM  ifk  - 
and  his  tisage  like  thai  of  »  corpse,, . 
until  led.  away  b9=  die  tsro  old  .p^^  i 
pie  Irom*  their  dajUgNbac*^  ••P^liimf^^^A 
Tfanf  them  ligh<)Bd  nfia.  flDS:.M  dmr. 
him,  and  h^gan  io  ^ueetiait  him^  irjw.  . 
the  most  intense  ^uxioai^i  hnttthi^  . 
could  elioit  notitii^lriNii  htot  W  -^ 
the  most  disjointed  e^elamntiene-** 
such  as,  ^  Lord  in  Heay^Oi  m^  ea&  « 
be  the  meaning  of  this  I"  ^jid^oth^ 
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-«Ii  11  aU  the  eodiuktment  of 
Ibe  deril ;  the  evil  ipiritB  have  got 
dominioD  ofer  me !" 

Fbdiiig  they  ooold  make  nothing 
^hiiB,  tbej  bqgan  to  fonn  conjectoiee 
of  thdr  own.  Jane  affinned  that  it 
iad  bean  the  Mermaid  of  the  loch  that 
bd  oome  to  him  in  Mary's  shape,  to 
allure  him  to  his  destnietien;  ''and 
lie  hid  ranekle  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  he  had  keepit  in  some  bounds  o' 
deeeoCT  wi'  her,  else  he  wad  hae  been 
miaaraue  tiirongh  life,  an'  a  thousand 
times  wanr  throng  eternity.'* 

Bat  Andrew  Burnet,  setting  his 
bonnet  to  one  side,  and  raising  his 
kft  hand  to  a  leyel  with  that,  so  that 
I  he  might  have  fall  scope  to  motion 
nd  flourish  witii  it,  suitmg  his  action 
to  his  words,  thus  began,  with  a  face 
of  si^ienoe  never  to  he  exceUed  : — 

"Oodewife,  it  doth  strike  me  that 
tlioa  art  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It 
most  have  been  a  spirit  of  a  great  deal 
higher  quality  than  a  meer-maiden, 
vh»  played  this  ez-tra-9rdinary  prank. 
The  meer-maiden  is  not  a  spirit,  but 
a  beistly  sensitiTe  creature,  with  a 
I  lulieious  spirit  within  it.  Now,  what 
'  iaflaettce  could  a  cauld  clatch  of  a 
erestore  like  that,  wi'  a  tail  like  a  great 
auuoont-fish,  hae  ower  our  balm,  either 
to  make  her  happy  or  unhappy  ?  Or 
^Ufe  could  it  borrow  her  claes,  Jean  ? 
Tell  me  that^  Na,  na,  Jean  Linton, 
depend  on  it,  the  spirit  that  courtit 
vi  poor  sinfu'  Jock  tnere,  has  been  a 
£uxy ;  but  whether  a  good  ane  or  an 
ill  ane,  it  is  hard  to  determine." 

How  long  Andrew's  disquisition 
Dight  have  lasted,  vrill  never  be 
blown,  for  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
Toong  man  fidling  into  a  fit  of  trem- 
bling that  was  feufiil  to  look  at,  and 
thnatened  soon  to  terminate  his  ezist- 
eaoe:  Jean  ran  for  the  family  cor- 
dial, obeerving,  by  the  way,  that 
« though  he  was  a  wicked  person,  he 
«u  still  a  fellow-creature,  and  might 
live  to  repent ;"  and  influenced  by 
this  spuk  of  genuine  humanity,  she 
made  him  swaUow  two  horn-spoonfuls 
d  strong  aquavitse,  while  Andrew 
hrooght  out  nis  best  Sunday  shirt, 
ind  put  it  on  him  in  place  of  his  wet 
one.  Then  putting  a  piece  of  scarlet 
thread  round  each  wrist,  and  taking  a 
strong  rowan-tree  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
eoavqred  his  trembling  and  astonished 
guest  home,  giving  him  at  parting 
this  sage  adviee- — 
Vol  XXin. 
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'<rn  tell  you  whatit  is,  Jock  Allan- 
son, — ^ye  hae  run  a  near  risk  o*  perdi- 
tion, an'  escaping  that  for  the  present, 
o'  losing  your  right  reason.  But  tak' 
an  auld  man's  advice— never  gang 
again  out  by  night  to  beguile  ony  ho- 
nest inan's  daughter,  lest  a  worse  thing 
be&U  thee." 

Next  morning  Mary  dressed  herself 
more  neatly  than  usual,  but  there  was 
manifestly  a  deep  melancholy  settled 
on  her  lovely  face,  and  at  tunes  the 
unbidden  tear  would  start  into  her  eye. 
8he  spoke  no  word,  either  good  or  bad, 
that  ever  her  mother  coiud  recollect, 
that  whole  morning  ;  but  she  once  or 
twice  observed  her  daughter  gazing 
at  her,  as  with  an  intense  and  melan- 
choly interest.  About  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  she  took  a  hay-raik  over 
her  shoulder,  and  went  down  to  a 
meadow  at  the  east  end  of  the  loch, 
to  coil  a  part  of  her  father's  hay,  her 
father  and  brother  engaging  to  join 
her  about  noon,  when  they  came  from 
the  sheep-fold.  As  soon  as  old  Andrew 
came  home,  his  wife  and  he,  as  was 
natural,  instantly  began  to  converse 
on  the  events  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion, Andrew  said,  "  Qudeness  be 
about  us,  Jean,  was  not  yon  an  awfu' 
speech  o'  our  bairn's  to  young  Jock 
Allanson,  hut  night  ?" 

-''Ay,  it  was  a  downsetter,  gude- 
man,  and  spoken  like  a  good  Christian 
Lies." 

**  I'm  no  s^  sure  o'  that,  Jean  Lin- 
ton. My  good  woman,  Jean  Linton, 
I'm  no  sae  sure  o'  that.  Yon  speech 
has  c^'en  me  a  great  deal  o'  trouble  o' 
heart,  for  d'ye  ken,  an  take  my  life,— 
ay,  an  take  your  life,  Jean,  nane  o'  us 
can  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  Al- 
mighty's name,  or  the  devil's,  that  she 
discharged  her  lover." 

«  Ofy,  Andrew,  how  can  ye  sa^  sae  f 
How  can  ve  doubt  that  it  was  m  the 
Almighty  s  name  1" 

'^  &uldna  she  have  said  sae,  then, 
and  that  wad  hae  put  it  beyond  a^ 
doubt?  An' that  wad  hae  been  the 
natural  way  too ;  but  instead  of  that, 
she  says,  '  I  pray  you,  in  the  name  of 
him  whose  law  vou  have  transgressed, 
to  depart  out  o  my  sight*  I  confess 
I'm  terrified  when  I  tMnk  about  yon 
speech,  Jean  Linton.  Didna  she  say, 
too,  that  '  her  sufferings  had  been  be- 
yond what  flesh  an'  blood  could  have 
endured  1'  What  was  she  but  flesh 
2E 
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and  blood  I  Didna  that  remark  infer 
that  she  was  aomething  mair  than  a 
mortal  creature  ?  Jean  Linton,  Jean 
Linton  !  what  will  you  say,  if  it  ahould 
turn  out  that  our  daughter  ib  drowned, 
and  that  yon  was  the  faiiy  we  had  in 
the  house  a'  the  night  and  this  morn- 
ing f 

"  0  haud  your  tongue,  Andrew  Bur- 
net, an'  dinna  make  my  heart  <iauld 
within  me.  We  hae  aye  trusted  in  the 
Lord  yetw  an*  he  has  nerer  forsaken  us, 
nor  will  he  yet  gie  the  wieked  power 
ower  us  or  ours. 

"Te  say  yexy  weel,  Jean,  an'  we 
maun  e'en  hope  for  ^e  best,"  quoth 
old  Andrew  ;  and  away  he  wen^  ac- 
companied by  his  son  Alenknder,  io 
assist  their  beJoyed  Mary  on  the  mea- 
dow. 

No  sooner  had  Andrew  set  his  head 
o?er  the  bents,  and  come  in  riew  of 
the  meadow,  than  he  said  to  his  son, 
"I  wish  Jock  Allanson  maunna  hae 
been  east  the  loch  fishing  for  geds  the 
day,  for  I  think  my  Mary  has  made 
▼ery  little  progress  in  the  meadow." 

^  She's  ower  muckle  ta'en  up  about 
other  things  this  while,  to  mind  her 
wark,"  said  Alexander:  "I  wadna 
wonder,  father,  if  that  kssie  gangs  a 
black  gate  yet. 

Andrew  uttered  a  long  and  a  deep 
sigh,  that  seemed  to  ruffle  tiie  very 
fountains  of  life,  and,  without  speak- 
ing another  word,  walked  on  to  the 
hay  field.  It  was  three  hours  since 
Mary  had  left  home,  and  she  ought  at 
least  to  hare  put  up  a  dozen  coils  of 
hay  each  hour.  But,  in  place  of  that, 
she  had  put  up  only  seren  altogether, 
and  the  last  was  unfinished.  Her  own 
faay-raik,  that  had  an  M  and  a  B  neat- 
ly cut  on  the  head  of  it,  was  leaning 
on  the  unfinished  coil,  and  Mary  was 
wanting.  Her  brother,  thinking  she 
had  hid  herself  from  them  in  sport,  ran 
from  one  coil  to  another,  calling  her 
many  bad  names,  playfuUv  ;  but, 
after  he  had  turned  them  all  up,  and 
several  deep  swathes  besides,  she  was 
not  to  be  found.  Now,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  this  young  man,  who 
slept  in  the  byre,  knew  nothing  of  the 
events  of  the  foregoing  night,  the  old 
people  and  Allanson  having  mutually 
engaged  to  keep  them  a  profound  secret. 
So  that,  when  old  Andrew  said,  ^*  What 
in  the  world  can  hae  come  o'  the 
lassie  f '  his  son  replied,  with  a  light- 
some air,  **  Off  wi  some  o'  the  lads. 
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to  be  sure,  on  some  daft  enand.  Od 
ye  ken  little  about  her ;  she  wad  rin 
through  fire  and  water  to  be  wi'  a 
handaotne  voung  lad.  I  believe,  if  the 
deil  himseU  war  to  come  to  her  in  the 
form  of  a  braw,  bonny  lad,  he  might 
persuade  her  to  do  ought  ever  he 

"  Whisht,  callant,  how  can  ye  speak 
that  gate  about  your  only  sister  1  Fm 
sure,  poor  lassie,  she  has  never  gi'en 
ane  o'  us  a  sair  heart  in  a'  her  life- 
till  now,"  added  Andrew,  alter  a  long 
pause ;  and  the  voung  man,  perceiving 
his  &ther  looking  so  serious  and 
thoughtful,  dropped  his  raillery,  and 
they  began  to  work  at  the  hav.  An- 
drew could  work  none  ;  he  looked  this 
way  and  that  way,  but  in  no  way  could 
he  see  Mary  apnroaching :  so  he  put 
on  his  eoat,  ana  went  away  home,  to 
pour  his  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  his 
old  wife ;  and  in  the  meantime,  he 
desired  his  son  to  run  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring farm-houses  and  cots,  eveiy 
one.  and  make  inquiries  if  anybody 
had  seen  Mary. 

When  Andrew  went  home  and  in- 
formed his  wife  that  their  darling  was 
missing,  the  grief  and  astonishment 
of  the  aged  couple  knew  no  bounds. 
They  sat  down,  and  wept  together, 
and  delared,  over  and  over,  that  this 
act  of  Providence  was  too  strange  for 
them,  and  too  high  to  be  understood. 
Jean  besought  her  husband  to  kneel 
instantly,  and  pray  urgently  to  God 
to  restore  their  child  to  them  ;  but  he 
declined  it,  on  account  of  the  wrong 
frame  of  his  mind,  for  he  declared, 
that  his  rage  against  John  Allanson 
was  so  extreme,  as  to  unfit  him  for 
approaching  the  throne  of  his  Maker. 
*^  But  if  the  profligate  refuses  to  listen 
to  the  entreaties  of  an  injured  parent," 
added  he,  "  he  shall  feel  the  weight 
of  an  injured  &ther's  arm." 

Andrew  went  straight  away  to  Lq- 
verlawn,  though  without  the  least 
hope  of  finding  young  Allanson  at 
home,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
had  seduced  his  daughter  from  her 
duty ;  but,  on  reaching  the  place,  to 
his  still  farther  amazement^  he  found 
the  young  m^n  lying  ill  of  a  burning 
fever,  raving  incessantly  of  witches, 
spirits,  and  Mary  Burnet.  To  such 
a  height  had  his  frenay  arrived, 
that  when  Andrew  went  there,  it 
required  three  men  to  hold  him  in 
the  bed.    Both  his  parents  testified 
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tbeir  opmioiM  openly,  thlkt  their  son 
via  bewitdied,  or  pOMessed  of  »  de- 
mooy  aad  the  whole  &Du]y  fnm  throws 
into  the  greatest  conatemataon.  The 
good  old  shepherd,  finding  enou|^  of 
gtief  tiiete  already,  was  obligiwl  to 
confine  his  to  his  own  bosom,  and  re* 
turn  disconsolate  to  his  little  family 
cdrde,  in  which  there  was  a  woful 
Maiik  that  night. 

Uis  son  returned  also  from  a  fruit- 
less search.  No  one  had  seen  any 
tBsoea  of  his  sister,  but  an  old  craxy 
woman,  at  a  place  called  Oxcleuch, 
said  that  she  had  seen  her  go  by  in  a 
graod  chariot  with  youngJock  Allan- 
son,  toward  the  Birkhill  Fath,  and  by 
that  time  they  were  at  the  Cross  of 
Dnmgree.  The  young  man  said  he 
asked  her  what  sort  of  a  chariot  it 
was,  as  there  was  neyer  such  a  thing 
in  that  counti^  as  a  chariot,  nor  yet 
a  road  for  one.  But  she  replied,  that 
he  ¥ras  widely  mistaken,  for  that  a 
great  number  of  chariots  sometimes 
passed  that  way,  though  ne?er  any  of 
tb«m  returned.  These  words  appeal^ 
ing  to  be  merely  the  ravings  of  super- 
annuation, they  were  not  regarded ; 
but  when  no  other  traces  of  Mary 
could  be  found,  old  Andrew  went  up 
to  consult  this  crazy  dame  once  more, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  bring  any  such 
thing  to  her  recollection.  She  spoke 
only  in  parables,  which  to  hku  were 
incomprdiensible. 

Bonny  Mary  Burnet  was  lost.  She 
left  her  &ther*s  house  at  nine  o'clock 
on  a  Wednesday  morning,  the  17th 
of  September,  neatly  dressed  in  a  white 
jerkin  and  green  Ixmnet,  with  her  hay- 
nik  oyer  her  shoulder ;  and  that  was 
the  last  sight  she  was  doomed  ever  to 
see  of  her  native  cottage.  She  seemed 
to  have  had  some  presentiment  of 
this,  as  appeared  from  her  demeanour 
that  morning  before  she  left  it.  Mary 
Burnet  of  E&kstyle  was  lost,  and  great 
was  the  sensation  produced  ove;r  the 
whole  country  by  the  mysterious 
event.  There  was  a  long  b^lad  extant 
at  one  period  on  the  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe, which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  by  the  chaplain  of  St 
Mary's,  but  1  have  only  hwtd  tell  of 
it,  without  ever  hearing  it  sung  or  re- 
cited. Many  of  the  verses  concluded 
thus:— 

"  Bat  bonny  Mary  Burnet 
We  will  never  see  again/' 
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The  story  soon  got  abroad  with  all 
its  hoixid  circumstances,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  grievously  ex- 
aggerated. The  gossips  told  of  a  love- 
t^st  by  night,  at  the  side  of  the  lodi 
— of  the  young  profligate's  rudeness, 
which  was  carried  to  that  degree,  that 
she  was  obliffed  to  throw  herself  into 
the  lake,  and  perish,  rather  ^n  sub- 
mit to  infamy  and  sin.  In  short, 
there  was  no  obloquy  that  was  not 
thrown  on  the  sifrvivor,  who  certainly 
in  some  degree  deserved  it,  for,  instead 
of  growing  better,  he  grew  ten  times 
more  wicked  than  he  was  before. 

In  one  thing  the  whole  country 
agreed,  that  it  had  been  the  real  Mary 
Burnet  who  was  drowned  in  the  loch, 
and  that  the  being  which  was  found 
in  her  bed,  lying  weeping  and  com- 
plaining of  suffering,  and  which  va- 
nished the  next  day,  had  been  a  fairy, 
an  evil  spirit^  or  a  changeling  of  some 
8<»rt,  for  that  it  never  spoke  save  once, 
and  that  in  a  mysterious  manner ;  nor 
did  it  partake  of  any  food  with  the 
rest  of  the  &mily.  Her  &ther  and 
mother  knew  not  what  to  say  or  what 
to  think,  but  they  wandered  through 
this  weary  world  like  peof^e  wander- 
ing in  a  dream. 

Every  thing  that  belonged  to  Mary 
Burnet  was  kept  by  her  parents  as 
the  most  sacred  reUcs,  and  many  a 
tear  did  her  aged  mother  shed  over 
them.  Every  article  of  her  dress 
brought  the  once  c(miely  wearer  to 
mind.  The  handsome  shoes  that  her 
feet  had  shaped,  and  even  the  very 
head  of  her  hay-ndk,  with  an  M  and 
B  cut  upon  it,  were  laid  carefully  by 
in  the  little  chest  that  had  once  been 
hers,  and  served  as  dear  memorials  of 
one  that  was  now  no  more.  Andrew 
often  said,  *<  That  to  have  lost  the 
darling  child  of  their  old  age  in  any 
wav  would  have  been  a  great  trial,  but 
to  lose  her  in  the  way  that  they  had 
done,  was  really  mair  than  human 
firailty  could  endure." 

Many  a  weary  day  did  he  walk  by 
the  shores  of  the  loch,  looking  eager- 
ly for  some  vestige  of  her  garments, 
and  though  he  trembled  at  every  ap- 
pearance, yet  did  he  continue  to  search 
on.  He  had  a  number  of  small  bones 
collected,  that  had  belonged  to  lambs 
and  other  minor  animals,  and,  haply, 
some  oi  them  to  fishes,  from  a  fond 
supposition  that  they  might  once  have 
formed  joints  of  her  toes  or  fingers. 
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These  he  kept  oonoeftled  in  a  litUe  bag, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  <*  to  let  the  doc- 
tors see  them."  But  no  relic,  besides 
these,  could  he  oyer  discoyer  of  his 
Mary's  body. 

Toune  Allanson  recovered  from  his 
laginff  terer  scarcely  in  the  manner 
of  other  men,  for  he  recovered  all  at 
once,  after  a  few  days' raving  and  mad- 
ness. Mary  Burnet,  it  appeared,  was  by 
hun  no  more  remembered.  He  grew 
ten  times  more  wielded  than  before, 
and  hesitated  at  no  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  unhallowed  purposes.  His 
passion  for  women  grew  into  a  mania, 
that  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  under- 
standing, and  hindered  him  from  per- 
ceiving the  path  of  moral  propriety, 
or  even  that  of  common  decency.  This 
total  depravity  the  devout  shepherds 
and  cottagers  around  him  regarded  as 
an  earthly  and  eternal  curse  fixed  on 
him  ;  a  mark  like  that  which  God  put 
upon  Gain,  that  whosoever  knew  him, 
might  shun  him.  They  detested  him, 
and,  both  in  their  families  and  in  the 
wild,  when  there  was  no  ear  to  hear 
but  that  of  Heaven,  they  prayed  pro- 
tection firom  his  devices,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  wicked  one ;  and  they  all  pro- 
phesied that  he  would  make  a  bad  end. 

One  fine  day,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  days  begin  to  get 
yery  short,  and  the  nights  long  and 
dark,  on  a  Friday  morning,  the  next 
vear  but  one  aft^  Muy  Burnet  was 
lost,  a  memorable  day  in  the  fairy  an* 
nals,  John  Allanson,  younger  of  In- 
vtolawn,  went  to  a  gMJt  hlHng  fitir  at 
a  village  called  Mo&t  in  Annandale, 
in  order  to  hire  a  housemaid.  His 
character  was  so  notorious,  that  not 
one  pretty  maiden  in  the  district 
would  serve  in  his  father's  house  ;  so 
away  he  went  to  the  fur  at  Mofiat,  to 
hire  the  prettiest  and  loveliest  girl  he 
could  there  find,  with  the  generous 
intention  of  sedudng  her  as  soon  as 
she  came  home.  This  was  no  suppositi* 
tious  accusation,  for  he  acknowledged 
his  phw  to  Mr  ]>avid  Welch  of  Cari- 
feran,  who  rode  down  to  the  market 
with  him,  and  seemed  to  boast  of  it, 
and  dwell  on  it,  with  delight.  But  the 
maidens  of  Annandale  had  a  guardian 
angel  in  the  fnir  that  day,  of  which 
neither  he  nor  they  were  aware. 

Allanson  looked  through  ti^o  hiring 
market,and  through  the  hizing  market, 
and-  at  length  fixed  on  one^  whidi  in- 
deed was  -not  difficult  to  do,  for  tiraro 
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was  no  such  form  there  for  elegance 
and  beauty.  She  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hidy,  but  she  had  the  badge 
of  servitude  in  her  bosom,  a  little  rose 
of  Paradise  without  the  leaves,  so  that 
Allanson  knew  she  was  to  hire.  He 
urged  her  for  some  time,  with  emo- 
tions of  the  wildest  delight,  and  at 
length  meeting  with  his  young  com- 
panion, Mr  David  Welch,  he  pointed 
her  out  to  him,  and  asked  how  she 
would  suit. 

Mr  Welch  answered,  that  he  was  in 
great  luck  indeed,  if  he  acquired  such 
a  mistress  as  that.  "^  If  r  said  he,— •<<  I 
think  you  need  hardly  have  put  an  if 
to  it.  Stop  there  for  a  small  space,  and 
I  will  let  you  see  me  engage  her  in 
five  minutes."  Mr  Welch  stood  still 
and  eyed  him.  He  took  the  beauty 
aside.  She  was  clothed  in  green,  and 
as  lovely  as  a  new  blown  rose. 

**  Are  you  to  hire,  pretty  maiden !" 

«Ye8.sfa-." 

«  Will  you  hire  with  me  r 

"  I  care  not  though  I  do.  But  if 
I  hire  with  you,  it  must  be  for  the 
long  term." 

*"  Certainly.  The  longer  the  better. 
What  are  your  wages  to  be  ?" 

*^  Tou  know  if  I  hire,  I  must  be 
paid  in  kind.  I  must  have  the  first 
living  creature  that  I  see  about  Inver- 
lawn  to  myself." 

-  ^  I  wish  it  may  be  me^  then.  But 
what  the  devil  do  you  know  about  In* 
verlawn?" 

<<  I  think  1 9h<mld  know  about  it*' 

"  Bless  me !  I  know  the  fiace  as  well 
as  I  know  my  own,  and  better.  But 
the  name  has  somehow  escaped  me. 
Pray,  may  I  ask  your  name  f 

*^  Hush !  hush  !"  said  she  solemnly, 
and  holding  up  her  hand  at  the  same 
time ;  '*  Hush,  hush,  you  had  better 
say  nothing  about  that  here." 

<<  I  am  in  utter  amazement !"  ex- 
claimed he.  <*  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  I  conjuie  you  to  tell  me  your 
name?" 

**  It  is  Mary  Burnet,"  said  she,  in 
a  soft  whisper ;  and  at  the  same  time 
she  let  down  a  green  veil  over  herface. 

If  Allanson's  death-wammt  had 
been  announced  to  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, it  could  not  have  deprived  him 
so  completely  of  senw^  and  motion. 
His  visage  changed  into  that  of  a 
corpse,  his  jaws  fell  down,  and  hift 
eyes  became  glazed,  so  as  appatenthr 
to  throw  no  reflectiotf  hiwardly.    Mr 
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Welch,  who  had  ktft  luft  eye  ateftdilj 
oD  tboB  ftll  (he  while,  peroeiTod  hii 
coniide**  dilemous  «Qd  weot  up  to 
him.  "  AlUuuon  ?~Mr  AllMUon  1 
What  the  deuce  ii  the  matter  with 
joo,  iDAD  f  *  said  he.  '^  Why,  the  fpA 
has  bewitched  you,  and  turned  you 
into  a  statue  !** 

AUanjon  made  some  sound  with  his 
Toicc^  as  if  attempting  to  apeak,  but 
his  tongue  refuaed  its  (^ce,  and  he 
onljjaboered.  Mr  Welch,  conceiving 
that  he  was  seised  with  some  fit^  or 
ajboot  to  fidnt,  supported  him  into  the 
Johnston  Anns,  and  got  him  some- 
thiog  to  drink  ;  but  he  either  could 
lot^  or  would  not^  grant  him  any  ex- 
planation. Welch  being,  however, 
lesolTed  to  see  the  maiden  in  green 
oooo  more,  persuaded  Allanson,  after 
eauflog  him  to  drink  a  good  deal,  to 
p  oat  into  the  hiring-market  again, 
is  search  of  her.  They  ranged  the 
maiket  through  and  through,  but  the 
maiden  in  green  was  gone^  and  not  to 
he  found.  She  had  Tanished  in  the 
crowd  the  moment  she  diyulged  her 
aame,  and  even  though  Welch  had  his 
eje  fixed  on  her,  he  could  not  discoTcr 
vhich  way  she  went.  Allanson  ap- 
peared to  be  in  akindof  stUDoraswell 
tt  tenor,  but  when  he  found  that  she 
had  left  the  market,  he  screwed  his  oou- 
nge  to  the  sticking  place  once  more^ 
and  resolving  to  hajve  a  winsome  house- 
maid 6omiLnnandale^  he  began  again 
to  look  out  for  the  top  of  the  market 
He  soon  found  one  more  beautiful 
than  the  last.  She  was  like  a  sylph, 
doched  in  robes  of  pure  snowy  white, 
with  green  ribbons.  Again  he  point- 
ed this  new  flower  out  to  Mr  l)avid 
Welch,  who  declared  that  such  a  per- 
fect nuMlel  of  beauty  he  had  never  in 
hii  life  seen.  Allanson,  being  resolved 
to  have  this  one  at  any  wages,  took  her 
aside,  and  put  the  usual  question. 

"  Bo  jou  wish  to  hire,  pretty  maid- 
en T 
"Yes,  sir." 

*<  Will  you  hire  with  me  r 
**  I  care  not  though  I  do." 
**  What,  then,  are  vour  wages  to  be  ? 
Come-«ay?    And  be  reasonable;   I 
am  determined  not  to  part  with  you 
foratnfle.*' 

^  Uy  wages  must  be  inkind  ;  I  work 

<tt  no  other  conditions.     Pray,  how 

an  all  the  good  people  about  Inver- 

\mr    .. 

Aflanion's  "breath  began  to  cut,  and 
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a  chillneas  to  creq>  through  his  whole 
frame,  and  he  answered  with  a  ^tei^ 
ing  tongue, — 

**  I  thank  you,— much  in  their  or- 
dinary way." 

^  And  your  aged  neighbo^tts,"  re- 
joined she,  *'  are  they  still  alive  and 

weur 

"  I~I--I  think  they  are,"  said  he, 
panting  fi>r  breath.  **  But  curse  me, 
if  I  know  who  I  am  indebted  to  for 
these  kind  recollections." 

^  What,"  said  she,  '<  have  you  so 
soonforgotMary  Burnet  of  Kirkstyle?'^ 

Allanson  started  as  if  a  bullet  had 
gone  through  his  heart.  The  kvelt 
sylph-like  form  glided  into  the  crowd, 
and  ieft  the  astounded  libertine  once 
more  standing  like  a  rigid  statue,  un- 
til aroused  bv  his  friend,  Mr  Welch. 
He  tried  a  third  fair  one,  and  got 
the  same  answers,  and  the  same 
name  given.  Indeed,  the  first  time 
ever  I  heard  the  tale,  it  bore  that 
he  tried  seven,  who  all  turned  out  to 
be  Mary  Bumets  of  Kirkstyle ;  but  I 
think  it  unlikely  that  he  would  try  so 
many,  as  he  must  long  ere  that  time 
have  been  sensible  that  he  laboured 
under  some  power  of  enchantment. 
However,  when  nothing  else  would 
do,  he  helped  himself  to  a  good  pro- 
portion of  strong  drink.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  a  phenomenon  of 
beautv  and  grandeur  came  into  the^ 
fiur,  that  caufl^t  the  sole  attention  of 
all  present.  This  was  a  lovely  dame, 
riding  in  a  gilded  chariot,  with  two 
liverymen  before,  and  two  b^nd,' 
clothed  in  green  and  gold  ;.  and  netet 
sure  was  there  so  splendid  a  meteor 
seen  in  a  Mo&t  fair.  The  word  in- 
stantly circulated  in  the  market,  that 
this  wafl  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas^ 
eldest  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, who  then  sojourned  at  Auchin' 
castle,  in  the  vicmity  of  MoffiU,  and 
which  lady  at  that  time  was  celebrated 
as  a  great  beauty  all  over  Scotland. 
She  was  afterwards  Lady  Keith ;  and 
the  mention  of  this  name  in  the  tale, 
as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  fixes  the 
era  of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  the" 
Fourth,  at  the  very  time  that  fiiMeSi 
brownies,  and  witches,  were  at  the^ 
rifest  in  Scotland. 

Eveiy  one  in  the  maiket  beiieted^ 
the  lady  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  and  when  she  came' 
to  the  Johnston  Arms,  a  gentleman  in* 
grcen  came  out  bareheaded,  and  re- 
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ceired  her  out  of  the  carriAge.  All 
the  crowd  gazed  at  such  unparalleled 
beauty  and  grandeur,  but  none  was 
half  so  much  overcome  as  Allanson. 
His  heart  being  a  mere  general  slave 
to  female  charms,  vras  smitten  in  pro- 
portion as  this  fdkXt  dame  excelled  all 
others  he  had  ever  seen.  He  had  never 
conceived  aught  half  so  lovely  either  in 
earth,  or  heaven,  or  faiiyluid,  and  his 
heart,  at  first  sight,  burned  with  an  in- 
extinguishable flame  of  love  towards 
her.  But  alas,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
there  was  no  spark  of  that  refined  and 
virtuous  love  in  him,  which  is  the  de- 
light of  earth  and  heaven.  It  might  be 
more  fervent  and  insufierable,  but  it 
wanted  the  sweet  Serenity  and  placid 
delights  of  the  former.  His  was  not  a 
ray  from  the  paradise  above,  but  a 
burning  spark  from  t^e  regions  below. 
From  thence  it  arose,  and  in  all  its 
wanderings,  thitherward  it  pointed 
again. 

While  b«  stood  in  this  burning  fe- 
ver of  love  and  admiration,  his  bosom 
panting,  and  his  eyes  suffused  with 
teaic,  think  of  his  astonishment,  and 
the  astonishment  of  the  countless 
crowd  that  looked  on,  when  this  bril- 
liant and  matchless  beauty  beckoned 
him  towards  her !  He  cofuld  not  be* 
lieve  his  senses,  but  looked  hither 
and  thither  to  see  how  others  re* 
gard^  the  afiahr;  but  she  beckon* 
ed  hun  a  second  time,  with  such  a 
winning  courtesy  and  smile,  that  im- 
mediately he  puUed  off  his  beaver  cap 
and  hasted  up  to  her ;  and  without 
more  ado  she  gave  him  her  ann,  and 
the  two  walked  into  the  hostel. 

Allanson  conceived  that  he  was  thus 
distinguished  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Doug"- 
IftflL  the  flower  of  the  land,  and  so 
did  iJl  the  people  of  the  market ;  and 
gready  thev  wondered  who  the  young 
&nner  could  be  that  was  thus  particu- 
larly favoured ;  for  it  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  that  he  had  not  one 
personal  acquaintance  in  the  fiiir  save 
Mr  David  Welch  of  Cariferan.  But 
no  sooner  had  she  got  him  into  a  pri- 
vate room,  than  she  b^gan  to  inquire 
kindly  of  his  health  and  reooveiy 
from  the  severe  malady  by  which  he 
was  visited.  Allanson  tminked  her 
ladyship  with  «ll  the  courtesy  he  was 
master  of ;  and  being  by  this  thne  i>er- 
suaded  that  she  was  in  love  with  him, 
be  became  as  light  as  if  treading  on 
the  air.  She  next  inquired  after  his 
father  and  mother.    <'  Oho  !"  thinks 


he  to  himself,  ^  poor  ereatue,  she  it 
terribly  in  for  it !  but  her  love  iML 
not  be  thrown  away  upon  a  backward 
or  ungrateful  object." 

He  answered  her  with  great  polite- 
ness, and  at  length  began  to  talk  of 
her  noble  father  and  jroung  Lord 
William,  but  she  cut  mm  f£ort  bj 
asking  if  he  did  not  recognise  her. 

''Oh,  yes!  He  knew  who  her  bdy- 
ship  was,  and  remembered  that  he  had 
seen  her  comely  &ce  often  before,  al- 
though he  could  not  recal  to  his  me- 
mory, the  precise  time  or  {daces  of 
their  meeting." 

She  asked  him  fdr  his  old  neigh- 
bours of  Kirkst^le,  and  if  they  were 
still  in  life  and  heal^  ! ! 

Allanson  felt  as  if  his  heart  were  a 
piece  of  ice.  A  chillness  spread  over 
his  whole  frame  ;  he  sank  back  on  a 
seat  and  remained  motionless ;  but  the 
beautiful  and  adorable  creature  soothed 
him  with  kind  words,  and  even  with 
blandishments,  till  he  again  gathered 
courage  to  speak. 

<<  What  !'^  said  he  ;  <<  and  has  it 
been  your  own  lovely  self  who  has 
been  playing  tricks  on  me  this  whole 
day  V^ 

**  A  first  love  is  not  easily  extto- 
guished,  Mr  Allanson,"  said  the, 
"  Tou  may  guess  from  my  appear- 
ance, that  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
life ;  but,  for  all  that,  my  first  k>Te 
for  you  has  continued  the  same,  unal- 
tered and  unchanged,  and  youmust  for- 
give the  little  fr^oms  fused  to-day 
to  try  your  affections,  and  the  effects 
my  appearance  would  have  on  you.^' 

"  It  argues  something  for  my  good 
taste,  however,  that  I  never  pitched  on 
any  face  for  beauty  to-day  but  your 
own,"  said  he.  **  But  now  that  we 
have  met  once  more,  we  shall  not  so 
easily  part  again.  I  will  devote  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  you,  only  let  me 
know  the  place  of  your  abode." 

« It  is  hard  by,"''  said  she,  "only 
a  very  little  space  from  tins ;  and 
happy,  happy,  would  I  be  to  see  you 
there  to-night^  were  it  proper  or  con- 
venient. But  my  lord  is  at  present 
from  home,  and  in  a  distant  country." 

''  I  diould  not  conceive  that  an^ 
particular  hindrance  to  my  visit,' 
said  he  ;  ''  for,  in  truth,  I  account  it 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that 
has  happened  to  me ;  and  visit  you  I 
wiD,  and  visit  you  I  shall,  this  night, 
— ^that  you  may  depend  upon." 

*<  But  I  hope,  Mr   AUanson,  you 
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are  not  of  the  tsme  nkiah  diqMsitioii 
ihaX  Jim,  were  on  our  first  acquain- 
tanee  ?  fior,  if  you  are,  I  could  not  aee 
your  &oe  under  my  roof  on  any  ao- 
eount. 

^Why,  the  truth  is,  madam,  that 
the  country  people  reckon  me  a  hun- 
dred degrees  worse ;  but  I  know  my- 
self to  be,  in  &ct,  many  thousand  de- 
grees better.  However,  let  it  suffice, 
that  I  have  no  scruples  in  yisitinff  my 
old  sweetheart  in  tne  absence  of  her 
lord,  nor  are  they  increased  by  his 
great  distance  from  home." 

With  great  apparent  reluctance  she 
at  leng£'  consented  to  admit  of  his 
▼isit,  and  offered  to  leave  one  of  her 
gentiemen,  whom  she  could  trust,  to 
be  his  conductor;  but  this  he  posi- 
tively  refused.  It  was  his  desire,  he 
said,  that  no  eye  of  man  should  see 
him  enter  or  leave  her  happy  dwelling. 
She  said  he  was  a  self-willed  man,  but 
dioold  have  his  own  way ;  and  after 
giving  him  such  directions  as  would 
in&llibly  lead  him  to  her  mansion,  she 
mounted  her  dbariot  and  was  driven 
away. 

Allanson  was  uplifted  above  every 
sablunaiy  ooncevn.  SinfiU  as  the  ad- 
venture was,  he  gloried  in  it,  for  such 
adventures  were  his  supreme  delight, 
fieddng  out  his  friend,  David  Welch, 
he  imparted  to  him  his  extraordinuy 
good  fortune,  but  he  did  not  tell  him 
that  she  was  not  the  Lady  Elisabeth 
Douglas.  Welch  insisted  on  accent 
panying  him,  but  tins  he  would  in  no- 
wise admit;  the  other,  however,  set 
him  on  the  way,  and  refused  to  turn 
back  till  he  came  to  the  very  point  of 
the  road  next  to  the  lady*s  splendid 
mansion  ;  and  in  q>ite  of  all  that  Al- 
IsMon  could  say,  Welch  remained 
there  till  he  saw  his  comrade  enter, 
the  court-gale,  which  glowed  with 
lights  as  ianumenble  as  the  stars  of 
the  firmament. 

<<  Ah,  what  a  bad  girl  that  Lady 
Kieabeth  DeugUs  must  be  for  all  her 
beauty,'*  said  Mr  Welch  to  himself. 
""But,  oh  !  that  I  had  had  that  wild 
fellow's  fortune  to-nishtt'*  David 
Welch  did  not  think  lo  before  that  day 
eight  days.  Let  no  man  run  on  in 
evil,  and  expect  that  good  will  spring 
out  of  it. 

Allanson  had  pronused  to  his  father 
and  mother  to  be  home  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  fiur  to  break&st.  He 
\  not  either  that  day  or  the  next ; 


and  the  third  day  the  old  man  mount- 
ed his  white  pony,  and  rode  away  to- 
wards Moffat  in  swch  of  his  son.  He 
called  at  Cariferan  on  his  way,  and 
made  inquiries  at  Mr  Welch.  The 
latter  numifested  some  astonishment 
that  the  young  man  had  not  returned  ; 
nevertheless  he  assured  his  father  of 
his  safety,  and  desired  him  to  return 
home  ;  and  then  with  reluctance  con- 
fessed that  the  young  man  was  en- 
gaged in  an  amour  with  the  Earl  of 
Morton's  beautiful  daughter ;  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  castle  by  appoint- 
ment, and  that  he,  David  Welch,  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  gate,  and  seen 
him  enter,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
his  reception  had  been  a  land  one,  since 
he  had  tarried  so  long. 

The  old  man  lifted  off  his  bonnet 
with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  *<Then  I'll  never  see 
him  alive  again  1  For  sevend  years  I 
have  foreseen  that  women  would  in- 
fiftUibly  be  the  end  of  him  ;  and  now 
that  he  is  gone  upon  his  wild  adven- 
tures in  the  fiunily  of  the  proud  Earl 
Douglas  of  Morton,  how  is  it  likely 
that  he  shall  ever  escape  the  fiite  that 
in  reality  he  deserves  ?  How  inscru- 
table  are  the  divine  decrees !  My  sen 
was  bom  to  the  doom  that  has  over- 
taken him.  On  the  night  that  he  wa^ 
bom,  there  was  a  weeping  and  waiting 
of  women  all  around  our  house,  and 
even  in  the  bed  where  his  mother  was 
confined  ;  and  as  it  was  abrowniethat 
brought  the  midwife,  no  one  ever  knew 
who  she  was,  or  whence  she  came.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  mystery,  and  his 
end  will  be  the  same." 

Mr  Welch,  seeing  the  old  man's  dis- 
tress, was  persuaded  to  accompany  him 
on  his  journey,  as  the  k»t  who  had 
seen  his  son  and  seen  him  enter  the 
castle.  On  reaching  Moffat  they 
found  his  steed  standing  at  the  hostel, 
whither  it  had  return^  in  the  night 
of  the  faur  before  the  company  broke 
up  ;  but  the  owner  had  not  been  heard 
of  since  seen  in  company  with  lAdy 
Elizabeth  DougUs.  The  old  man  set 
out  for  AuchincasUe,  taking  Mr  David 
Weloh  along  with  him ;  but  lo^  ere 
they  reached  the  place,  Mr  Welch 
assured  him  he  would  not  find  his 
son  there,  as  it  was  nearly  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  that  they  rode,  by  ap- 
pointment, on  the  evening  of  the  frv. 
However,  to  the  castle  they  went,  and 
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were  admitted  to  the  Earl,  who  laugh- 
ed heartily  at  the  old  man's  tale,  and 
seemed  to  consider  him  in  a  state  of 
derangement.  He  sent  for  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  and  questioned  her  con- 
cerning her  meeting  with  the  son  of 
the  old  respectable  countryman — of 
her  appointment  with  him  on  the 
night  of  the  preceding  Friday,  and 
concluded  by  saying  he  hoped  she  had 
him  still  in  some  safe  concealment 
about  the  castle. 

The  lady,  hearing  her  fether  talk 
thus  flippantly,  and  seeing  the  serious 
and  dejected  looks  of  the  old  man  to- 
wards her,  knew  not  what  to  say,  and 
asked  an  explanation.  But  Mr  Welch , 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  declaring  to  old 
AUanson  that  the  I^idy  Elizabeth  was 
not  the  lady  with  whom  his  son  made 
the  appointment,  for  he  had  seen  her, 
had  considered  her*  lineaments  very 
minutely,  and  would  engage  to  know 
her  again  among  ten  thousand ;  nor 
was  that  the  castle  to  which  he  had 
conducted  his  son,  nor  anything  like  it. 
"  But  ffo  with  me,*'  continued  he, 
^  and  thouffh  I  am  a  stranger  in  this 
district,  I  &ink.I  can  take  you  to  the 
▼enr  place." 

Away  they  went  again;  and  Mr 
Welch  traced  the  road  from  Moffat, 
by  which  young  AUanson  and  he  had 
gone  to  the  appointed  place,  until, 
aftei;  travelling  several  miles,  thev 
came  to  a  place  where  a  road  struck 
off  to  the  right  at  an  angle.  "  Now 
I  know  we  are  right,"  said  Welch ; 
"  for  here  we  stopped,  and  your  son 
intreated  me  to  return,  which  I  re- 
fused, and  accompanied  him  to  yon 
large  tree,  and  a  uttle  way  beyond  it, 
from  whence  I  saw  him  received  in  at 
the  splendid  gate.  We  shall  now  be 
in  sight  t>f  the  mansion  in  three  mi- 
nutes." 

They  passed  on  to  the  tree,  and  a 
space  beyond  it ;  but  then  Mr  Welch 
lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  as  he  per- 
ceived that  there  was  neither  palace 
nor  gate  there,  but  a  tremendous  gulf, 
fiffy  fathoms  deep,  and  a  dark  stream 
foaming  and  boiling  below. 

<<  How  is  this  ?"  said  old  AUanson. 
^  There  is  neither  mansion  noi  habita- 
tion of  man  here !" 

Welch's  tongue  for  a  long  space  re- 
fused its  office,  and  there  he  stood  like 
a  statue,  gazing  on  the  altered  and 
awful  scene.  "  He  only  who  made 
the  spirits  of  men,"  said  he  at  last, 
"  and  all  the  spirits  that  sojourn  in 
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the  earth  and  air,  can  tell  how  ibis 
is.  We  are  wandering  in  a  world  of 
enchantment,  and  have  been  influ- 
enced by  some  agencies  above  human 
nature,  or  without  its  pale  ;  for  here  of 
a  certainty  did  I  take  leave  of  your 
son — and  there,  in  that  direction,  and 
apparently  either  on  the  verge  of  that 
gulf,  or  the  space  above  it,  did  I  see 
him  received  in  at  the  court-gate  of  a 
mansion,  splendid  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. How  can  human  comprehension 
make  anything  of  this  ?" 

They  went  forward  to  the  verge, 
Mr  Welch  leading  the  way  to  the 
veiy  spot  on  which  he  saw  the  gate 
opened,  and  there  they  found  marks 
tmere  a  horse  had  been  plunging.  Its 
feet  had  been  over  the  brink,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  recovered  itself,  and 
deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within,  lay 
the  mangled  corpse  of  John  AUanson ; 
and  in  tlSs  manner,  mysterious  beyond 
aU  example,  terminated  the  career  of 
that  wicked  and  flagitious  young  man. 
What  a  beautiful  moral  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  this  fairy  tale ! 

But  among  all  these  turnings  and 
windinffs,  there  is  no  account  given, 
you  wifl  say,  of  the  fate  of  Mary  Bur- 
net ;  for  this  last  appeaxance  of  hers 
at  Moffiit  seems  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther a  phantom  or  illusion.  Gentle 
and  kind  reader,  I  can  give  yon  no 
account  of  the  ^te  of  that  maiden ; 
for  though  the  ancient  £ury  tale  pro- 
ceeds, it  seems  to  me  to  involre  her 
fate  in  ten  times  more  mystery  than 
what  is  previously  related,  for,  if  she 
was  not  a  changelmg,  or  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies  herself,  I  can  make  nothing 
of  her. 

The  yearly  return  of  the  day  on 
whidi  Mary  was  lost,  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  mourning  by  her  aged  and  dis* 
consolate  parents, — a  day  of  sorrow,  of 
fasting,  and  humiliation.  Seven  years 
came  and  passed  away,  and  the  seventh 
returning  day  of  fitting  and  prayer 
was  at  hand.  On  the  evening  previous 
to  it,  old  Andrew  was  moving  along  the 
sands  of  the  loch,  still  looking  for  some 
reUc  of  his  beloved  Mary,  when  he 
was  aware  of  a  little  shrivelled  old 
man,  who  came  posting  towards  him. 
The  creature  was  not  above  five  spans 
in  height,  and  had  a  face  scarcely  like 
that  of  a  human  creature ;  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  civil  in  his  deportment, 
and  sensible  in  speech.  He  oade  An- 
drew a  good  evening,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  looking  for.   Andrew  an- 
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inied,  thai  he  ims  loddng  for  that 
wiiich  he  would  nerer  find. 

^ftaj,  whftt  is  your  name^  ancient 
sikcftodr  aid  the  stranger;  ^'for 
mfftiiinkH  I  should  know  something  of 
700,  and  peihaps  have  »  commission 
to  you." 

**Aha  I  why  should  yoa  ask  after 
my  name  f  said  Andrew.  "  My  name 
is  now  nothing  to  any  one." 

''Had  not  you  once  a  beautiful 
daughter,  nanMsd  Mary  Y*  said  the 
stranger. 

''It  is  a    heart-rending   question, 

man,"  said  Andrew;   "but  certes,  I 

had  once  a  beloved' daughter  named 

Maiy/' 

"What  became  of  her?"  said  the 

Andrew  shook  his  head,  turned 
round,  and  began  to  move  away ;  it 
■a§  a  theme  that  his  heart  could  not 
hnak.  He  sauntered  along  the  loch 
ajkds,  his  dim  eye  scanning  every 
vhite  pebble  as  he  passed  along.  There 
vu  a  hopelessness  apparent  in  his 
stoopmg  form,  his  gait,  lus  eye,  his 
ftstoxes,-— in  eveiy  step  that  be  took 
thflre  was  a  ho^eas  apathy.  The 
dvaif  felkiwed  hmi  along,  and  began 
to  MLpoatnlatfr  with  him.  "  Old  maA, 
I  see  you  jtfe  pinine  under  some  real 
orfimoied  affliction^'  said  he.  "But 
IB  coBtinuing  to  do  so,  you  are  neither 
acting  aeoQsding  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
60Q  nor  true  rdigion.  What  is  man 
that  he  dbould  fret,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  rejnne,  under  the  chas* 
teaing  hand  of  his  Maker  1" 

"I  amfarfrae  justifying  mysell," 
xetocned  Andrew,  surveying  bis  shri- 
relied  monitor  with  some  degree  of 
astonishment.  ''But  there  lure  some 
Mings  tiiat  neither  reason  nor  reli- 
gion can  overmaster;  and  there  are 
some  that  a  parenA  may  cherish  with- 
out sio." 

"I'dflmir  the  position,"  said  the 
straag^^  ^  taken  either  absolutely  or 
in  relative  degree.  All  repining  under 
the  Sopreme  decree  is  leavened  with 
nnrigl^usneas.  But,  subtleties  aaide^ 
I  ask.  .yen,  as  I  did  beforo,  What  be- 
erne  of  your  daughter  ?"  . 
•^<AA.the.Fa^erof  her  spirit,  and 
tb»fMM»  of  her  body,"  said  Andrew, 
toIeiniUy  ;  **  ask  Him  into  whose  hands 
I  osnnnitted  >or  from  childhood.  He 
aione  knows  what  beeame  of  her,  but 
IdomLV  :"       t       .      , 
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"  How  long  is  it  since  you  lost 
herr 

"  It  is  seven  years  to-morrow." 

"  Ay  1  you  remember  the  time  well. 
And  are  you  mourning  for  her  all  this 
while?" 

"  Tes ;  and  I  will  go  down  to  the 
grave  mourning  for  my  onlv  daughter, 
the  child  of  my  age,  and  of  all  my  af- 
fection. 0,  thou  unearthly-looking 
monitor,  knowest  thou  aught  of  my 
darling  child  1  for  if  thou  dost,  thou 
wilt  know,  that  she  was  not  like  other 
women.  There  was  a  simplicity,  a  pu- 
rity, and  a  sublimit  about  my  lovely 
Maj^,  that  was  hardly  consistent  with 
our  frail  nature." 

^  Wouldst  thou  like  to  see  her 
again  1"  said  the  dwarf,  snappishly.    • 

Andrew  turned  round,  his  whole 
frame  shaking  as  with  a  palqr,  and 
gaaed  on  the  audacious  shrunp.  "  See 
her  again,  creature!"  cried  he  vehe- 
mently— ^"  Would  I  like  to  see  her 
again,  say'st  thou  ]" 

"  I  said  so,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  and  I 
say  farther.  Dost  thou  know  this  to- 
ktti  ?  Look  and  see  if  thou  dost." 

Andrew  took  the  token,  and  looked 
at  it,  then  at  the  shrivelled  stranger,. 
and  then  at  the  token  again.;  and  at 
length  he  burst  into  tern,  and  wept; 
aloud  ;  but  they  were  tears  of  joy,  and 
his  weeping  seemed  to  have  some 
breathixigs  of  laughter  intermingled 
in  it.  £ad  still  as  he  kissed  and  kiss- 
ed the  token,  he  brayed  out  in  broken 
and  convulsive  sentences,  —  "Yes, 
auld  body,  I  do  know  it  I — I  do  know 
it  I — I  do  know  it !  It  is  indeed  the 
same  golden  Edward,  with  three  holes 
in  it,  with  which  I  presented  my 
Mary  on  her  birth  day,  in  her  eight- 
eenth year,  to  buy  her  a  new  suit  for 
the  houd^ys.  But  vhen  she  took  it^ 
she  said — ay,  I  mind  weel  what  my 
bonny  woman  said,*-'It  is  sae  bonny 
and  sae  kenspeckle^'saidshe^'thatj 
think  ril  keep  it  for  the  sake  of  the, 
giver.*  0,  dear,  dear !  and  blessed  little 
creature,  tell  me  how  she  i%  ai^ 
where  she  is  ?  Is  she  living,  or  is  she- 
dead  1  Is  she  in  earth  or  in  hea^. 
ven  ?  for  I  ken  weel  she  is  in,  ape  of 
them." 

"  She  is  living,  and  in  good  health," 
said  the  dwarf;  "and  better,  and 
brawer,  and  happiei^and  lovelier  than 
eprer ;  and  if  you  make  haste,  you  will 
see  l^er.  and  her  £imily  at  Aloffat  to^* 
2  F 
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morrow  afternoon.  Thej  sre  to  pass 
there  on  a  journey,  but  it  is  an  ezprese 
one,  and  I  am  sent  to  you  with  that 
token,  to  inform  you  of  the  dreum- 
fltance,  that  you  may  hare  it  in  your 
power  to  see  and  embrace  your  be- 
io>red  daughter  onee  before  you  die." 

''And  am  I  to  meet  my  Maiy  at 
Moffitt  1  Come  away,  little,  dear,  wel- 
eome  body,  thou  blessed  of  heaven, 
eome  away,  and  taste  of  an  auld  shep- 
herd's best  cheer,  and  111  ganc  foot 
for  foot  with  you  to  Mofiat,  and  mT 
auld  wife  shall  gang  Ibot  for  foot  with 
us  too.  I  tell  you,  little,  blessed,  and 
welcome  erile,  come  along  with  me.*' 

"I  may  not  tany  to  enter  your 
house,  or  taste  of  your  cheer,  good 
shepherd,"  said  the  being.  **  May  plen- 
ty still  be  within  your  walls,  and  a 
thankful  heart  to  enjoy  it.  But  my 
directions  are  neither  to  taste  meat  nor 
drink  in  this  country,  but  to  haste 
back  to  her  that  sent  me.  Qo — haste, 
and  make  ready,  for  you  have  no  time 
to  lose." 

"At  what  time  will  she  be  there  f" 
cried  Andrew,  flinging  the  plaid  from 
him,  to  run  home  with  the  tidings. 

'<  Precisely  when  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  Cross  fieills  due  east»"  cried  the 
dwuf ;  and  turning  round,  he  hasted 
on  his  way. 

When  old  Jean  Linton  saw  her 
husband  coming  hobbling  and  run- 
ning home  without  his  plaid,  and  ha- 
ying his  douUet  flying  wide  open,  she 
had  no  doubt  that  he  had  lost  his  wits ; 
and,  full  of  anxie^,  she  met  him  at 
the  side  of  the  kail-yard.  ^Qude- 
ness  preserve  us  a'  in  our  right  senses. 
Andrew  Burnet^  what's  the  matter  wi 
you  !" 

''Stand  out  o'  m^  gate,  wife,  for, 
d'ye  see,  I'm  rather  m  a  haste." 

'^  I  see  that,  indeed,  gudeman ;  but 
stand  still,  an'  tell  me  what  has  put- 
ten  you  in  sic  a  haste.  Ir  ye  drunken 
or  ir  ye  dementit  ?" 

"  Na,  na ;  but  I'm  gaun  away  till 
Mofiat." 

''O,  gudeness  pity  the  poor  auld 
body !  How  can  ye  gang  to  Mofl^t, 
man  ?  Or  what  have  ye  to  do  at  Mof- 
fat ?  Dinna  ye  mind  that  the  mom  is 
the  day  o'  our  solemnity  ?" 

"  Baud  out  o'  my  gate,  auld  wife, 
an*  dinna  speak  o'  solemnities  to  me. 
I'll  keep  it  at  Mofiat  the  mom. — Ay, 
gudewife,  an'  ye  shall  keep  it  at  Mof- 
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Ibt,  too.  What  d'ye  think  o' that,  wo- 
man? Too^whoo,  ye  dinna  ken  the 
mettle  that's  in  an  auld  body  till  it  be 
tried.'* 

**  Andrew'— Andrew  Burnet !" 
**  Get  away  wi'  your  fright^ed 
looks,  woman  ;  an*  haste  ve,  gang  an' 
fling  me  out  my  Sabbalii-day  olaes. 
An',  Jean  Linton,  my  woman,  d'ye 
hear,  gang  an'  pit  on  your  bridsl 
gown,  and  your  silk  hood,  for  ye 
maun  be  at  Mofiat  the  mora  too; 
an'  it  is  mair  nor  time  we  were  awav. 
IMnna  look  sae  bumbased,  woman,  till 
I  tell  ye,  that  our  ain  Mary  b  to  aaeet 
us  at  Mofiat  the  mom." 

*^  0,  Andrew !  dinna  sport  wi'  the 
last  feelings  of  an  auld  fbnaken  heart." 
'<Gude  forbid,  my  auld  wife,  that 
I  ever  sported  wi'  feeling  o'  yours," 
cried  Andrew,  clasping  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bursting  mto  tears ;  ^  they 
are  a'  as  sacred  to  me  as  bnnOhisgB 
frae  the  Throne  o'  Grace.  But  it  is 
trae  that  I  tell  ye ;  our  dear  bairn  b 
to  meet  us  at  Mofiat  the  morn,  wi'  a 
son  in  every  hand ;  an'  we  maun  e'en 
gang  an*  see  her  aince  again,  an'  kiss 
her  an'  bless  her  afore  we  dee." 

The  tears  now  rushed  from  the  old 
woman's  eyes  like  fountains,  and  drop- 
ped from  her  sorrow-worn  cheeks  to 
the  earth,  and  then,  aa  with  a  spon- 
taneous movement,  she  threw  her  skirt 
over  her  head,  kneeled  down  at  her 
husband's  feet,  and  poured  out  her 
soul  in  thanksgiving  to  her  Maker. 
Bhe  then  rose  up  quite  deprived  of  her 
senses  through  joy,  and  ma  crouch- 
ing away  on  the  road  towards  Mo&t, 
as  if  hasting  beyond  her  power  to  be 
at  it.  But  Andrew  brought  her  back ; 
and  they  prepared  themselves  for  tiieir 
journey. 

Eirkstyle  bang  twenty  miles  from 
Mofiat,  they  set  out  on  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  September; 
slept  that  night  at  a  place  called  Turn- 
berry  (SheiL  and  were  in  Mofiat  next 
day  by  noon.  Weariscnne  was  the  re- 
mainderof  the  dav  to  that  aged  couple ; 
they  wandered  about  conjecturing  by 
what  road  their  daughter  would  come, 
and  how  she  would  come  attended. 
"^  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  baith 
these  matters,"  said  Andrew ;  ^at  first 
I  thought  it  was  likely  that  she  would 
come  out  o'  the  east,  because  a'  our 
blessings  come  frae  that  airt ;  but 
finding  now  that  that  would  bso'er 
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iMtr  to  tlia  TOY  road  we  hae  come 
onmOf,  I  now  take  it  for  gnnttd  sIm*U 
caano  fne  the  south ;  an'  I  just  think 
I  see  her  leading  a  bonny  boy  in  oTery 
hftod,  an*  a  servant  lass  carrying  a  bit 
bundle  ahint  her." 

The  two  now  walked  out  on  all  the 

mthan  roadi,  in  hopes  to  meet  their 

Msiy,  b«l  always  returned  to  wateh 

the  shadow  oCtiie  Holy  Gioss;and,by 

the  tine  it  ftU  due  east,  they  could 

do  nolhii^  but  stand  in  the  middle 

ofthestneC^and  look  round  them  in 

sU  diveetioDs.    At  kngth,  about  half 

i  mile  out  on  the  Dumfiriee  road,  th^ 

permTod  »  poor  beggar  woman  ap> 

proaching  with  two  (Siildren  follow* 

ing  elose  to  her,  and  another  beggar  a 

good  way  behind.     Their  eyes  were 

isstaatly  rireted   on  these  objects  ; 

for  Anttrww  thought  he  peroeiVed  his 

friend  die  dwarf  in  the  one  that  was 

behind  ;  and  ik>w  all  other  earthly 

oftjeels  wero  to  them  nothing,  save 

theee  j^^preaehing  bemrs.     At  that 

moment  a  gilded  ehanot  entered  the 

nUage  from  the  south,  and  drove  by 

tlMn  at  full  speed,  naving  two  livery 

mm  befMPe,  mid  two  behiiid,  clothed 

is  green  and  gold.    **  Aoh-wow  1  the 

.Tsuty  of  vrorldly  grandeur!'*  said 

Attdraw,  ae  the  splei^d  vehicle  went 

thondenng  by ;  but  neither  he  nor 

hie  wile  deigned  to  look  at  it  farther, 

tii«r  w^Meattention  being  ixed  on  the 

gnnip  of  beggaie.    *  Ay,  it  is  just  my 

▼Oman,*'  sai«  Andrew,  '^  it  is  just  her- 

lell;  IkeQ  her  gang  yet,  sair  pressed 

^own  wi*  po<»iith  although  she  be. 

Bnt  I  dinna  ears  how  poor  she  be,  for 


baith  her  an*  hers  sail  be  welcome  to 
my  fireside  as  lang  as  I  hae  ane.** 

While  their  eyes  were  thus  strained, 
and  their  hearts  melting  with  tender- 
ness and  pity,  Andrew  rait  something 
embracing  his  knees,  and,  on  looking 
down,  there  was  his  Mary  blooming 
in  B|dendour  and  beauty,  kneding  at 
his  feet.  Andrew  uttered  a  loud  hyi*- 
terical  seream  of  joy,  and  clasped  her 
to  his  bosom;  and  old  Jean  Linton 
stood  trembling,  with  her  arms  spread, 
but  durst  not  dose  them  on  so  splen- 
did a  creature,  till  her  daughter  first 
enfolded  her  in  a  Ibnd  embrace,  and 
then  she  hung  upon  her  and  wept.  It 
was  a  wonderful  event— a  restoration 
without  a  naralleL  They  indeed  be- 
held their  Maiy,  their  long4ost  dai^ 
ling ;  thev  hdd  her  in  their  em- 
braces, beueved  in  her  identity,  and 
were  satisfied.  Satisfied,  did  I  say  t 
They  were  h^>py  beyond  the  lot  of 
mortals.  She  had  just  alighted  fipom 
her  chariot ;  and,  percdving  her  aged 
parents  standing  together,  she  ran  and 
kneded  at  their  feet.  Thev  now  re- 
tired into  the  hostd,  where  Mary  pra- 
sented  her  two  sons  to  her  father  and 
mother.  They  spent  the  evening  in 
eveiy  sodal  eadearment  (  and  Marr 
loaded  the  good  old  couple  with  rich 
preeents,  watched  over  them  till  mid* 
night  when  they  both  fell  into  a  deep 
and  hM>py  deep^  and  then  she  re- 
mounted ner  chariot,  and  was  driven 
away.  If  she  was  any  more  seen  in 
Scotland,  I  never  heard  of  it ;  but  her 
parents  rejoiced  in  the  thoughts  of  her 
nappiness  till  the  day  of  their  death. 
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Chap.  XlV. 


ANDBBW   0IJDATB8. 


Thb  Sabbath-day  passed  on  as  usu- 
al ;  its  wonted  calm,  unbroken  even 
by  Josiah's  eager  anticipation  of  the 
morrow — ^for  so  early  and  so  sererely 
had  Andrew  inculcated  the  duty  of  a 
grave  and  solemn  demeanour  on  the 
Lord's  day,  that  the  child  had  learnt 
to  imitate  his  father's  serious  and 
mortified  aspect,  and  his  joyous  laugh 
was  rarely  heard  ringing  through  the 
house  during  those  twelve  long  tedi- 
ous hours  ;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
vivacious  habit^  he  was  always  an- 
xious to  go  to  bed  very  earlv  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  and  he  had  already 
been  some  hours  in  a  sweet  and  pro- 
found sleep,  when  his  fiither  came  to 
bed  on  that  last  night  preceding  the 
important  Monday. 

If  ever  prayers  were  breathed  from 
the  heart,  sucm  were  those  of  Andrew 
Cleaves,  when,  bv  the  pale  light  of  a 
cloudless  moon,  he  knelt  down  at  that 
solemn  hour,  beside  the  pillow  of  his 
sleeping  child,  who  ''looked  like  an 
angel  as  he  slept^"  the  tender  moon- 
beams playing  like  a  glory  round  those 
yoimg  innocent  temples.  Tes,  if  ever 
praver  came  direct  from  the  heart, 
such  was  that  of  Andrew  Cleaves  at 
that  solemn  hour;  yet  never  before 
were  his  whispered  aspirations  so  Ino- 
ken,  so  faintly  murmured,  so  devoid  of 
all  the  graces  of  speech  and  metaphor. 
Over  and  over  agam  his  lips  murmured 
— ^*' Bless  my  child — bless  him,  oh 
Lord  !"  and  then  the  words  died  away, 
and  the  heart  only  spoke,  for  its  elo- 
quence was  unutterable  ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued near  an  hour  in  that  holy  com- 
munion ;  and  when  at  length  he  rose 
up  from  his  knees,  and  bending  over 
his  child,  bowed  his  head  to  imprint 
the  accustomed  kiss,  large  drops  rolled 
down  his  rugged  features,  and  feU  on 
the  soft  glowing  cheek  of  the  little 
sleeper. 

ijidrew  Cleaves  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  that  night,  with  such  thoughts 
as  might,  *^  if  heaven  had  willed  it," 
have  matured  even  then  to  fruits  of 
blessedness.  But  his  time  was  not 
come.  The  rock  was  stricken,  but 
as  yet  the  waters  gushed  not  freely 
out. 

Daylight   brought   with   it    other 


thoughts,  and  more  worldly  feek'ngs ; 
and  Ancfrew  Cleaves  rose  up  himMlf 
again,  stout  of  heart  and  firm  of  pur* 
pose,  remembering  that  he  was  to  ap- 
pear among  men  ;  and  scorning  to  be- 
tray, before  his  fellow  creatures,  any 
symptom  of  that  tender  wealmess, 
which  he  felt  half  humiliated  at 
having  yielded  to  in  the  sight  of  his 
Creator. 

He  roused  the  boy  up  hastily  and 
cheerily,  and  hurried  old  Jenny  in 
her  breakfast  preparations,  and  in  com- 
pleting the  packing  up  of  Josiah's  box, 
and  equipping  him  for  his  departure, 
and  the  new  scene  he  was  about  to 
enter  on,  in  a  suit  of  bran  new  clothes, 
made^  however,  after  the  precise 
fashion  of  his  first  manly  habiliments ; 
— and  Andrew  himself  was  less  metho- 
dical and  deliberate  than  usual  in  his 
own  proceedings,  findiilg  something  to 
do,  or  to  seek  for,  whidi  hurried  him 
hither  and  thither,  with  a  bustlbg 
restlessness  very  unlike  his  geneiu 
clock-work  movements. 

He  sat  scarce  five  minutes  at  lus 
breakfast,  and  had  not  consumed  half 
his  morning's  portion  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, when  he  started  ofiT  to  draw  out 
the  cart,  and  harness  old  Dobbin  ;— 
and  the  box  was  locked  and  brought 
out — and  the  boy  rigged  at  all  points, 
like  a  little  hog  in  armour — and  the 
horse  and  cart  at  the  door — ^and  all 
readv,  though  Andrew  professed  he 
had  believed  it  later  than  it  really  was, 
by  a  full  hour,^  and  the  sooner  they 
were  off  the  better — so  cuttiog  short, 
with  peevish  impatience,  the  blubber- 
ing adieu  of  poor  Jenny — just  as  Josiah 
was  begpmingto  sob  out  in  concert — 
and  saying  "Up  wi'  ye,  my  man,"  he 
jerked  him  suddenly  into  the  cart, 
and  mounting  himself,  drove  off  at  a 
rate  that  cauwd  old  Jenny  to  exdaim, 
''  Lord  save  us,  for  certain  master's  be- 
witched !" — and  greatly  inconvenien- 
ced Dobbin,  whose  usual  paces  were 
every  whit  as  sedate  and  deliberate  as 
her  master's. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however, 
that  he  continued  to  uigeon  the  ve- 
nerable beast  to  those  unnatural  exer- 
tions throughout  the  whole  ^y^  miles. 
Andrew  was  so  £ar  a  humane  man,  that 
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he  VIS  *<  merciful  to  his  beast,"  va^ 

onoe  ont  of  sight  of  home,  permitted 

h«r  to  fidi  into  her  old  jog-trot,  taking 

the  opportunity,   after  clearing  his 

throat  of  Bundrj  hums  and  ha  s,  to 
hold  forth  rery  lengthily  to  his  young 
companion,  on  the  new  course  of  life 
he  was  about  to  enter  on — ^the  new  du- 
ties he  would  hare  to  fulfil — the  seal 
for  learning — aptness^  diligence,  and 
perseyeiance,  that  would  be  expected 
horn  him — ^the  care  he  was  to  teke  of 
his  clothes,  and  his  new  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  and  the  caution  with 
which  it  would  behoye  him  to  select 
intimates  among  his  schoolfellows, 
many  of  whom  might  be  wild,  riotous 
chape,  given  to  such  wicked  ways  as 
Anclrew  trembled  to  think  of. 

The  boy  had  listened  to  this  edify- 
ing exhortation — ^which  had  held  on 
through  four  interminable  mileiL  for 
Andrew  was  always  soothed  and  in- 
spired by  the  sound  of  his  own  dro- 
ning preachments— just  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  listen  to  the  Ber.  Mr 
Leadbeater's  hydra-headed  sermons — 
in  silence  indeed,  but  with  most  dis- 
consolate yawnings  and  twitchings, 
sad  indescribable  fidgetings — ^but 
when  his  father  came  to  the  head  of 
Sehoolfdlow»y  his  attention  was  instant- 
ly excited,  and  suddenly  brightening 
up,  and  skipping  oyer  the  prohibitory 
daoses  of  the  duoourse,  hebroke  in  on 
it  with  an  inquiiy  of— whether  the 
boys  were  like  to  be  good  hands  at 
hoops  and  marbles  1 

An  interruption  so  ill-timed  and  in- 
congruous, would  haye  drawn  down  a 
sba^  rebuke  on  the  heedless  offender, 
but  just  as  it  was  breaking  from  An- 
drew's Ups,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  last 

hill  oyerlooking  the  town  of  C- ^ 

which  now  opened  at  a  short  distance 
in  fuU  yiew  of  the  travellers. 

There — the  father  remembered  he 
was  to  leave  his  boy—so  the  severe 
words  died  away  upon  his  lips, — and 
the  child  looked,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  on  the  wonderful  labyrinth  of 
houses,  churches,  markets,  and  ma- 
nufactories, that  constitute  a  consider^ 
able  countf-town  ;  and  his  amaae- 
ment  and  delight  broke  forth  with 
inexpressible  vehemence. — "  Ay, — ^it*s 
ftll  yeiy  fiae,  my  man  !'*  said  the  hr 
ther,  shaking  his  head — *'A  fine 
thing  to  look  at,  yon  great  city  ;  and 
yeVe  seen  nothing  like  it  afore,  poor 
innocent  lamb ;  but  God  keep  ye  from 
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the  evil  ways  that  are  in  it,  and  from 
the  tents  of  the  ungodly  !"  So  groan- 
ed Andrew  ;  but  nevertheless  he  drove 
on  with  his  precious  chai^  towards 
the  tents  of  ungodliness,  for  he  had 
worldly  and  anibitious  views  for  the 
boy,  and  they  were  not  to  be  forward- 
ed in  the  desert 

The  road  wound  quite  round  the 
brow  of  the  hill  in  a  somewhat  retro- 
grade direction,  so  as  to  alter  the  other- 
wise precipitous  descent^  into  one  more 
gradual  and  easy.  On  one  side  arose 
a  wall  of  chalky  cliff— on  the  other  a 
steep  slope  of  slippery  down — so  An- 
drew guided  old  Dobbin  slowly  and 
carefuUy  round  the  promontory's 
brow ;  and  on  doubling  the  point,  an 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  sight  sa- 
luted him.  Just  beneath,  on  a  sort  of 
green  platform  half  way  down  tiie  de- 
clivity, had  stood  from  times  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  an  awful  fixture, 
from  which  the  eminence  derived  its 
designation  of  "  Gallows-HilL"  Bound 
that  fatal  tree,  and  quite  down  the  re- 
maining descent,  and  ranged,  ledce 
above  ledge,  up  the  chalky  summit, 
the  whole  population  of  0- —  seem- 
ed now  assembled  ;  yet  such  was  the 
stillness  of  the  vast  multitude,  that  no 
sound,  indicative  of  the  scene  they 
were  approaching,  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Andrew  or  nis  son,  till  they 
came  in  full  sight  of  it.  Andrew 
Cleaves  instinctively  tightened  his  rein 
and  halted  abruptly,  and  the  boy  jump- 
ed up  and  caught  hold  of  his  £Bhthers 
arm,  but  uttered  not  a  word,  as  he 
looked  down  breathlessly  on  the  con- 
densed living  mass.  At  hist  he  drew 
a  long  deep  inspiration,  and  looked 
round  in  his  father's  fiiee,  the  serious- 
ness of  which  had  darkened  into  un- 
usual severity.  Bather  in  answer  to 
his  own  momentary  surprise,  than  in 
reply  to  the  boy's  inquiring  looks- 
Andrew  uttered,  in  his  deepMt,  lowest 
tone— <<  Ay,  I  see  how  it  is — 'Sixes 
are  over,  and  there's  an  execution  go- 
ing forward. — So  perish  the  guuty 
from  the  land!" 

Andrew  Cleaves  would  have  been  a 
sturdy  champion  for  that  faith,  in  the 
strength  in  which  the  valiant  Bishop 
Don  Hieronvmo  urged  on  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  infidels,  with  the  shout  of 
— "  Smite  them,  for  the  love  of  God !" 
And  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
he  would  never  have  spared  Agag, 
whatever  he  might  have  done  by ''  the 
best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen."    So  now 
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twiee  over-— yea,  tliMe  aBjenXiuaMj 
he  fenrenUj  ejaculaited— ''So  periah 
tbe  guilty  from  the  land!'*  ooneluding 
the  third  repetition  with  a  sanoimis 
''Amen!*'  wnich waa softly re«echoed 
by  the  tremulooe  Toice  of  the  nnoo&- 
aeious  ^ild,  who^  haTinff  been  aceo»- 
tomed  at  home  and  at  dbnrch  alway* 
to  repeat  the  word  after  the  derk  or 
hit  ftther,  now  ehimed  in  meehanicallr 
with  the  pions  aspiration.  "  Amen ! 
qnoth  Andrew,  and  whipt  on  Dobbin, 
thov^h  rather  peiplexed  at  having  to 
make  his  way  through  theolose-we^^ged 
multitude.  Andrew  Gleayes,  though 
a  severe^  ifas  not  a  cruel  man  :  Though 
a  cealous  advocate  for  the  extreme  ri- 
gour of  the  law,  he  took  no  delight  in 
witoesgiBg  the  actual  execution  of  its 
dread  switenoe ;  neither  did  he  desire 
that  his  innocent  companion  should 
thus  prematurely  behold  a  sight  so 
awAil.  Therefore  he  pushed  on  as 
ftst  as  possible,  hoping  to  get  dear  of 
the  crowd  before  the  airival  of  ^e 
Stieriff  apd  tlM  moumftil  cavalcade^ 
which  was  slowly  appieaohiag.  As 
they  passed  dose  to  the  foet  of  thegib* 
bet,  Josiah,  glancing  upwards  at  the 
&tal  tree^  shrunk  close  to  his  father, 
as  if  he  would  hav«  grown  into  his 
very  side ;  and  now  their  onward  pfo- 
grsBS  became  more  difficult-— almost 
nnnossible.  The  fatal  cart  was  dose 
at  hand,  and  thecurious  people  throng- 
ed about  it  to  catch  a  passing  view  of 
tile  condemned.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Andrew  urged  on  the  old  mare  with 
voice  and  iMh :  she  could  not  force  a 
passage  through  the  living  wall,  so  he 
was  fam  to  tsJce  patience  and  draw  up 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  till  the  sad 
pa^jeant  had  passed  by.  The  crowd 
which  had  anrasted  his  progress,  im- 
peded also  the  advance  of  the  cart  with 
its  wretched  burden ;  and  duxing  the 
time  of  its  tedious  approach,  Andrew 
gathered  ftom  some  of  the  bvBtanden^ 
that  the  criminal,  who  was  that  day  to 
meet  an  ignominious  and  untiindy 
&te^  was  a  mere  youth,  having  hardy 
attained  his  20th  year  ;  that  he  had 
been  a  boy  of  fair  promise,  till  seduced 
by  bad  company,  and  hnl  examjde, 
into  inregular  ways,  and  lawless  prae- 
tioes  ;  iHuch,  ^oceedmgfirom  bad  to 
woise,  had  at  last  involved  him  in  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  suf- 
Kur,  and  which  would  surdy  bring 
down  to  the  grave  with  sorrow  the  grey 
hairs  of  his  unhappy  parents,  whose 
only  child  he  was. 
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"  Maybe  thev*ll  have  to  blime 
themsdves  for  Uie  ill  deeds  of  thdr 
offspring.  Maybe  they*ll  have  £ill«n 
short  in  setting  him  a  good  example, 
and  in  bringine  him  up  in  the  fear  d 
the  Lord,  and  the  renunciation  of 
sin  and  Satan,"  sententioudy  obBs^ 
ved  Andrew,  firmly  compressing  his 
lips,  and  contracting  his  dark  brows 
into  their  sternest  and  most  awfd  a- 
presuon. 

"  Tou*re  quite  wrong  thera^  mas- 
ter,** indignantly  retorted  a  woman, 
who  was  squeeaed  up  dose  to  the  dde 
of  the  cart,  and  whose  haid-&voiued 
countenance  exhibited  an  expresston 
Ixttie  less  saturnine  than  Andrew's; 
and,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase^  hx 
more  "««2.*' — ^"You*re  quite  wrQng 
there,  any  way.  Better  Christians 
and  honester  folk  never  broke  bread 
than  that  poor  lad's  parents ;  ay, 
and  better  parents  too,  though  nay- 
be  a  thougnt  too  proud  and  fond 
of  him,  for  pride  inll  have  a  down- 
foil  ;  and  I  always  told  'em  Joe  want- 
ed a  tight  hand  over  him;  but  it's 
too  Uite  now.— <Ood  help  'em,  poor 
souls,  I  say." 

"  Amen  1  Mistress,"  quoth  Andrew. 
"  Neverthdess,  punishment  is  whole- 
some^ for  example's  sake;  and  it's 
right  guilt  should  suffer  ;  and  verily 
the  parents  of  the  lad,  if  they  be,  aa 
you  say,  pious  Christians,  ahodd 
rather  rejoice  in  their  affliotion,  and 
praise  the  Lord,  that  ho  is  cot  ahoit 
m  his  wid:edness." 

"Isay,  'praise  the  Lord  I'  indeed, 
tiiat  their  only  child  should  come  to 
the  gallows !  A  fine  thing  to  praise 
Qod  on!"  growled  the  woman-<-vet 
more  indign  antly.  "  I  wonder  what 
some  foUu'  fediiigs  are  made  of  f  I 
say,  'praise  the  Lord,'  indeed  1" 

"  Woman !"  snorted  Andrew ;  but 
his  expostulatory  sentence  was  cut 
shoit  by  her  angiy  vdiemence,  as  she 
continued  in  a  taunting  key,->- 

"  Maybe  you'll  like,  '  for  exam- 
ple's sake,'  to  see  that  pretty  lamb  by 
your  ride  with  the  rope  round  his 
neck  some  day.  Maybe  you'll  piaise 
the  Lord  for  that,  master !"  and  so 
saying,  she  stratched  out  her  long 
b<my  arm,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  shuddering  child, 
and  when  Andrew  turned  to  rebuke 
her,  and  their  eyes  met,  the  expros- 
sion  of  hers  struck  into  his  heart 
such  a  sensation  of  itranga  unaasineaS| 
as  caused  him  suddeidy  to  draw  the 
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ehfld  bejo&d  her  reftdk ;  a&d  kmg  af- 
tomidj^  for  niftoy  Mid  mftny  a  day, 
ftodvlMD  montliB  aad  yean  had  passed 
by,  md  the  leooUeetioa  of  that  scene 
had  fiided,  aod  no  partienhur  eiieum* 
stuoe  ooeuned  to  renye  it|  that  wo» 
mia's  ftee,  and  tiiat  peeoliar  lo(^ 
voold  come  aeroes  him,  and  again 
itrfte  to  his  heart  the  same  fbeling  of 
iadefiaito  horror,  ivhi^  impelled  mm, 
St  the  mcment  he  actually  enoountei^ 
ed  it,  to  match  the  hoy  from  within 
the  enlinfluenoe  of  her  touch.  Bat  at 
the  time  that  painfdl  sensation  was  as 
Bumentety  as  Tiiid,  for  all  &rther 
altercation  was  cut  diort^  hy  the  diwk 
sure  of  the  living  mass,  among  wnich 
a  general  agitation,  and  a  bw  con- 
liued  murmur  took  phuse,  as  it  feA 
back  on  either  side,  to  make  way  for 
the  &tal  cart  The  woman  left  off, 
in  the  midst  of  a  Yolley  of  wni- 
linn  on  Andrew's  hard-heartedness, 
in  her  anxiety  to  press  hack  in  time 
to  seeoie  a  snug  place  near  the  giV 
hst,  where  she  might  see  all  in  con^ 
fort.  And  Andrew  held  his  peace, 
and  drew  still  doeer  to  the  roaMide, 
as  the  cart  came  slowly  on ;  and  as 
tnigsr  curioeity  was  not  one  of  his 
besetting  sins — (Andrew  OleaTes't  was 
by  no  means  a  rulgar  mind,  nor  was 
ys  ehameter  a  common  one)^his  eye 
fe&owed  not  the  hroad  eager  gaae  of 
the  multitude,  hut  looking  downward, 
vilh  seiions  and  not  unheoomii^  so- 
lemnity, he  raised  his  head  only  for 
an  instant,  and  as  it  were  iuYoluft- 
taimy,  first  as  tiie  cart  came  abreast  of 
his  own  yehieie,  and  the  wretched 
criminal  was  so  near,  that  in  the  deep 
itillneBs  which  had  succeeded  that 
pelusiTe  nmrmur,  his  short,  ^uidk, 
wborious  xeepiimtion,  hroken  at  inter- 
tab  hy  a  convuisiTe  soh^  was  dis- 
tinetiy  audible  ;  and  tmnsient  as  was 
AndirewV  intoluntazy  glance,  tiie  oh- 
ject  it  encDontered  was  not  one  soon 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  s^ht,  in- 
deed, to  touch  a  filler's  heart ;  and 
who  could  have  beheld  it  unmoved  t 

The  culprit,  as  has  been  said,  was 
a  mere  youth.  He  appeared  scarce- 
ly to  have  numbered  twenty  sum- 
men.  A  tall  dim  lad  he  was,  almost 
effeminate  in  the  transparent  delica- 
cy of  his  complexion,  the  profdsion 
of  fair  siflcy  hair  which  waved  in 
&Qider  about  his  blue-veined  tem- 
lilea,  and  tiie  sickly  whiteness  of  his 
Umff  thin  hands,  one  of  which  hung 
fifoksaly  over  the  side  of  the  cart,  in 


which  he  sat  erect  and  stiffoned,  as  if 
imder  the  influence  of  some  beiiuml>- 
ittg  spell,  (his  eyes  only  wandering 
with  a  bewildered  stare,)  ssmI  seem* 
ingly  inc^paUe  of  attending  to  the 
Glergymaa,  who  waa  seated  by  his 
side^  oooaaionally  reading  to  him  a 
fow  sentences  from  the  book  of  (X>m^ 
mon  Prayer,  and  mildiy  exhorting 
him  to  join  in  some  piious  ejaeola* 
tion,  or  penitential  verse. 

At  such  tunes,  indeed,  the  wretch- 
ed boy  looked  for  an  instant  towards 
the  book  of  prayer,  and  his  lips  mov- 
ed, but  no  articulate  sound  proceed- 
ed from  them.  Those  quivering  lips 
were  parched  and  deadly  white,  but 
a  spot  of  vivid  crimson  btunt  on  his 
holtow  cheek,  and  t^  expression  of 
his  large  blue  eyes,  distended  to  an 
unnatural  roundness,  waa  exceedmgly 
ghastly.  Occasionally  he  looked  quick- 
ly and  eagerly  fro^  side  to  side,  and 
in  one  of  those  hurried  ghuicea  his 
eyes  met  Andrew's,  and  at  that  mo^ 
ment  his  frame  was  convulsed  wiHi  a 
universal  tremor,  and  he  faintly  nrti^ 
cttlated  the  word  "  Father  r  Bight 
glad  was  Andrew  Geaves  when  the 
caort  wi^  its  miserable  burden,  the 
Sherifla  with  thesr  aMcfunnts,  and  uie 
whole  dismal  train,  having  passed  en- 
ward,  the  people  tiironged  after  them 
to  the  pbee  of  execvtion,  and  he  was 
once  more  at  liberty  to  pumue  his 
way,  which  he  did  with  all  possible 
expedition,  urging  on  Dobbin  with 
an  energy  he  had  never  before  ventur- 
ed to  exert  on  that  steep  declivity. 
But  tike  sound  of  the  aeitated  multl- 
tttde^  (that  heavy,  awfm  sound,  ^a 
the  swell  of  a  distent  ocean,)  wsfl  still 
audible,  and  Andrew  speeded  to  get 
beyond  it,  and  to  reach  0^—^,  now 
within  the  distance  of  a  hm  ftirlongs. 
All  this  while  not  a' word  had  pasMd 
between  the  father  and  son ;  but  just 
before  they  entered  the  town,  Andrew 
looked  raund  upon  his  chiid|  who  had 
remained,  as  it  were,  glued  on  to  his 
side,  both  his  little  aanns  fiaat  locked 
round  one  of  his  father's.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  trembled  Hke  a  leaf, 
and  when  h&  father  spoke  to  him, 
and  he  tried  to  answer,  the  attemnt 
produced  only  a  deep  choking  sob, 
that  burst  out,  as  if  nis  very  breath 
had  been  pent  up  for  ages ;  one  or 
tvro  hjdtencal  catches  succeeded,  a 
broken  word  or  two,  the  brimming 
eyes  overflowed,  and  then  the  little 
heart  was  relieved  and  lightened — Oh, 
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would  the  burden  of  elder  bofloms 
was  as  easily  breathed  out ! — ^And  he 
slackened  his  grasp  of  his  Other's  arm, 
and  began  again  to  breathe  and  prattle 
£reely.  An<Lrew  fairly  enough  improv- 
ed the  opportunity  of  that  awful 
sight  they  had  just  witnessed,  by 
pointing  out  to  his  young  companion 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  vice,  and 
the  danger  of  yielding  to  temptation, 
even  by  the  most  tnfling  deviation 
from  moral  and  religious  rectitude. 
They  had  just  reached  the  entrance  of 
C — -— ,  so  the  lecture  was  necessarily 
concluded ;  but  Andrew  ffdled  not  to 
vdnd  up  his  exhortation  against  the 
early  inroads  of  sin,  by  inveighing, 
especially,  against  the  particular  guilt 
of  waste  and  extravagance,  charging 
his  son  to  take  extraordinary  care  of 
his  new  clothes,  not  to  skun  out  his 
shoes  by  unnecessaij  activity  and  acts 
of  wanton  mischief  nor  to  squander 
away  his  nocket  money  in  idle  toys 
and  sensual  indulgences.  The  latter 
charge  was  pfuticularly  requisite,  as 
Josiah  took  with  him  to  school  the 
capital  of  three  sixpences  in  silver, 
and  was  to  receive  the  stipend  of  two- 
pence eveiy  Monday  morning.  He 
was  moreover  enjoined  to  keep  an  ex- 
act account  of  his  expenditure,  and 
his  father  presented  hun  for  that  pur- 
pose with  a  long  narrow  ledger-look- 
mg  ac^unt  book,  all  ruled  and  lined 
with  red  ink,  under  the  heads  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Andrew's  last  charge  was  abruptly 
put  an  end  to,  by  the  rumbling  of  his 
cart  wheels  over  the  stones  of  the  High 
Street ;  and  in  two  minutes,  they  had 
turned  out  of  it  into  the  Market- 
place, then  through  a  long,  narrow, 
l>ack  street,  and  at  length  drew  up 
before  a  tall  red  house^  with  a  bright 
green  door,  having  on  it  a  large  plate 
of  resplendent  brass,  whereon  was  en- 
graved with  sundry  flourishes, — 

''The  Ooxmbboial  Aoadbxt  fob 
ToTTNG  Gentlemen, 

KEPT  BT  THE  ReV.  JeBEMIAH  JeBK." 

All  matters  concerning  the  admission 
of  Josiah  had  been  s^tled,  and  re- 
settled, over  and  over  again,  between 
the  careful  &ther  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jerk,  so  the  former  had  nothing  more 
to  do,  than  to  consign  his  precious  de- 
posit into  the  care  of  that  respectable 
pedagogue,  which  transfer  was  the 
affiur  of  a  moment,  for  Andrew  had 
his  private  reasons  for  brief  leave-tak- 
ing; so  setting  down  his  son  at  the 
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door  of  his  new  abode,  (when  the 
master  took  the  hand  of  his  little  pu- 
pil with  that  peculiar  tenderness  of 
manner  so  insinuating  to  the  break- 
ing hearts  of  new  comers),  he  laid  his 
huid  on  the  boy's  head,  and  with  an 
abrupt  "  Qod  be  with  ye,  my  man !" 
was  in  his  .seat  again,  and  off,  and 
round  the  comer  of  the  street^  before 
the  tears  that  had  been  swelling  up 
into  the  little  fellow's  eves,  had  burst 
over  their  lids,  and  down  his  pale, 
quivering  &ce.  in  all  that  agony  of 
grief  excited  oy  the  first  trial  of  the 
heart — the  first  pang  of  the  first  part- 
ing. 

However  cogent  were  the  motives 
which  decided  Andrew  Cleaves  to 
decline  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerk's  proffer- 
ed hospitality,  he  was  by  no  means  in 
haste  to  get  home  that  day.  He  had 
business  to  transact  with  sundry  corn- 
factors    and    graziers,    and    various 

other  persons  in  0 ,  and  altogether 

found — or  made,  so  much  to  detain 
him  there,  though  his  concerns  were 
wont  to  be  more  expeditiously  transact- 
ed, tibat  it  was  evening  berore  he  re- 
mounted his  rumbling  vehicle,  and 
put  Dobbin  in  motion,  and  quite  dark 
before  he  reached  the  door  of  his  own 
cottage.  It  was  a  cold  evening  too— 
a  cold,  cheerless,  bleak  March  even- 
ing, and  an  east  wind  and  a  slee^ 
rain  had  been  driving  in  his  face  all 
the  way  home  ;  and  as  he  approadied 
the  cottage,  its  bright  blazing  hearth 
glowed  invitingly  through  the  low 
casement,  and  reflected  a  red  cheerful 
light  on  the  half-open  door,  and 
streamed  forward  like  a  dew  of  wel- 
come along  the  narrow  gravel  walk  to 
the  entrance  wicket.  And  yet  Andrew 
was  in  no  haste  to  re-enter  his  com- 
fortable home— Some  hearts  may  guess 
why  he  lingered  on  the  cold  heath- 
Such  as  have  felt  the  pan^  of  return- 
ing to  an  abode,  when  all  is  as  it  was 
—except — that  the  light  of  life  Is 
extinguished — the  jewel  gone^the 
shrine  left  desolate. 

But  at  last  poor  old  Jenny  came  hur- 
rying out  at  the  sound  of  the  cart- 
wheels, with  her  humble  welcome,  and 
wonderment  at  his  late  return,  and 
offers  of  assistance  in  unharnessing 
Dobbin,  that  her  master  might  the 
sooner  come  in  and  warm  himsdf. 
Her  well-meant  kindness  was  rather 
gruffly  declined,  so  she  was  fain  to  re- 
treat within  doors,  and  leave  **  Mas- 
ter," as  she  muttcored  to  herself,  in  not 
the  best  of  humours,  "to  please  himself 
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Ut  omn  way;**  (the  moat  diiBeult 
thing  in  tke  norid,  bj  the  by,  to  some 
£Dlb  in  «0ineBiood«^)  and  when  at  bMt 
1m  tpproadbed  the  fire-dde,  and  abe 
TBBtmd  a  eaatioua  question  as  to  how 
iie  left  the  dear  ehUd  ?  she  was  snapt 
off  with  an  ii^ianction  to  mind  her 
own  bosiBeaBy  and  not  trouble  him 
with  foolish  questions.    So,  haring  set 
down  his  sapper  on  the  small  table 
alresdy  prepared  with  its  clean  white 
cloth,  awl  partaken  of  the  meaJ  in  un- 
aodal  sileoee,  she  was  dismissed  to  her 
own  hotel,  with  an  intimation  that 
Andrew  would  himself  pot  away  the 
fiagmsDts  of  the  repas^  and  had  no 
need  of  her  further  serrioes  that  night 
What  wwre  Andrew  Qeaves*  special 
imsons  for  ridding  himself  so  impa- 
tiently of  <dd  Jenny's  company  that 
ereniDg,  and  what  were  his  cogitations 
■tier  he  Ittd  locked  her  out,  and  him- 
self in,  and  resumed  his  former  station 
by  the  hearth  and  the  little  supper^ 
table,  we   cannot  exactly  ascertain, 
tlungh  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  dif* 
fered  widely  £rom  those  feelings  of 
nnig  satislaction,  with  which,  after 
the  oM  lady  had  set  by  him  his  pipe 
and  his  small  glass  of  ale,  he  had  been 
wont  to  lock  her  ciTilly  out,  and  re-seat 
himself  in  his  comfortable  comer,  with 
the  sweet  oonsdousBess,  that  his  child 
was  slewing  peacefully  in  the  little 
adjoining  c£unber,  and  that  he  should 
himself  lie  down  to  rest  on  the  same 
bed,  when  the  cuckoo  flung  open  his 
small  door  in  the  old  Dutch  clock,  and 
varoed  him  it  was  time  to  retire. 

yeiT  different  must  haye  been  his' 
cogitations  the  night  he  dismissed  po<Nr 
Jenny  so  impatiently — ^for  when  the 
cudcoo  warned,  he  still  sat  on  unheed- 
ing, with  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  eold  firelesa  hearth^  where  no 
^»k  had  glimmered  for  the  last  half- 
hoQr~-the  pipe  unlit,  and  the  small 
glass  of  ale  still  untasted.  But  when 
the  hour  actnally  struck,  it  aroused 
hhtt  fsom  his  comfortless  abstraction  ; 
and  starting  and  shivering  with  aseu- 
ation  of  cold  to  wfaidi  he  had  been 
till  then  insensible,  he  hastily  swal- 
lowed down  his  temperate  draught,  and 
takbg  up  the  end  of  the  candle^  now 
flaring  in  its  socket,  and  moving  with 
the  noiseless  stealthy  step  acquired  by 
long  habits  of  carefulness  for  the  slum- 
ben  of  his  little  bed-fellow,  he  entered 
his  now  solitary  chamber,  and  shut 
bimBelf  within  it — and  what  were  his 
thoughts  that  night,  his  feelings,  and 
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his  prayers,  may  be  guessed  by  i 
hearts,  but  perhaps  not  fully  ooncelTed 
by  any. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the 
ensuing  Saturday  was  more  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  fotber  or  son. 
Certain  it  is,  that  when  the  morning 
of  that  day  arrived,  Andrew  was  in  no 
leas  haste  to  be  gone,  than  when  he 
had  harnessed  old  Dobbin  to  the  cart  so 
expeditiously  on  the  preceding  Mon- 
day.   But  when  he  reached  C        ,  it 
was  still  too  early  to  call  for  his  boy, 
for  Andrew,  with  all  his  impatience^ 
would  not  on  any  account  have  antii- 
dpated  the  precise  moment  when  the 
half-holiday  commenced — so  he  traf* 
fidced  ftway  the  intervening  dme  at  his 
different  places  of  call,  and  drew  up 
^e  cart  at  the  door  of  Mr  Jerk's  Aca- 
demy, just  as  the  "  young  gentlemen" 
had  risen  from  their  Saturday's  com- 
mons of  scrap-pie  and  stick-jaw-— cer- 
tain savoury  prepamtioas  not  enume- 
rated in  the  caitalogue  of  that  scientific 
professor  Monsieur   Ude,  or  perhaps 
recommended  bv  the  late  Dr  Kitch* 
iner,  but  quite  mmiliar  to  the  palate 
of  provincial  schoolboys.    Little  Jo- 
siah,  having  just  risen  from  the  afore- 
said  banquet,  came  running  to  the 
door  at  the  sound  of  the  cart-wheels, 
choking  with  joy,  and  the  last  huge 
mouthful  of  tenaciouB  compound,    in 
a  moment  he  was  up  in  his  father's 
arms,  and  hugging  bun  so  tight  round 
the  neck,  that  Andrew  was  fain  to  cry 
out, 

« Well,  well,  my  man !  but  you'll 
not  throttle  your  old  dad,  will  ye) 
Have  you  been  a  good  boy,  Joey  V 

Joey  answered  with  a  second  hug, 
and  the  usher,  who  stood  smirking  at 
the  door,  satisfactorily  certified  the 
same ;  so  the  boy  was  sent  to  wash  his 
greasy  face  and  hands,  and  fetch  his 
hat'and  little  bundle  of  Sunday  clothes, 
and  then  his  fiather  lifted  him  up  into 
the  cart,  and  turning- old  Dobbin,  and 
giving  him  the  sign  of  departure,  a 
bright  cherup  and  a  propellmg  stamp, 
in  «  few  minutes  th^  were  fairly  out 
of  0—,  and  on  their  glad  way  to  the 
cottage.  What 'were  the  boy's  accla- 
mations of  delight  at  the  first  sight  of 
its  curling  smoke,  and  dark  brown 
thatch-^  and  how,  in  spite  of  all  An- 
drew's endeavours  to  set  him  right,  he 
persisted  in  miscalculating  time  and 
space — and  how  often  he  fidgeted  up 
and  down  on  the  seat — and  how  he 
took  a  heap  of  chalk  in  a  distant  field 
20 
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for  the  grey  colt — and  a  flannel  petti- 
coat hung  out  to  dry,  for  old  Jenny  in 
propria  personar— and  how  his  &ther 
went  on  pointing  out  the  folly  and 
unprofitaldenets  of  such  crude  guesBes 
and  rash  assertions ;  and  how  Sie  boy 
went  on  makinff  them  thick  and  three- 
fold— ^those  will  be  at  no  loss  to  oon- 
oeiye  who  hare  ever  accompanied  a 
lively  urchin  to  his  own  home,  on  his 
first  return  after  his  first  week's  school- 
ing. 

Tluy  may  also  picture  to  themselTes 
the  actual  arrival — ^little  Joey  actually 
.   at  home  again — smothering  old  Jenny 
with  kissesp-squeezing  the  cat  to  a 
thread-paper — scampering  down  the 
garden  to  see  if  his  beans  were  come 
up-— unhitching  his  hoop  from   the 
nail,  and  flinging  it  awav,  to  run  and 
see  whether  the  grey  colt  was  m  the 
home  croft — scrambling  upon  the  back 
of  his  imbroken  favourite,  and  racing 
round  the  field,  holding  on  by  its 
mane,  not  a  jot  the  worse— as  a  finale—- 
for  being  pitched  right  into  the  privet 
hedge,  from  whence,  half  rolling,  half 
scrambling  out  into  the  garden,  he 
came  crawling  up  the  gravel  walk  on 
all  fours,  with  that  characteristic  dis- 
regard of  seriousness  and  propriety, 
which  had  so  early  evinced  itself,  in 
despite  of  his  father's  solemn  admoni- 
tions and  decorous  example.    Fortu- 
nately, on  the  present  occasion,  An- 
drew  was  absent    unharnessing  the 
mare,  and  there  was  nothing  new  to 
Jenny  in  the  uncouth  performance. 
When  the  first  ebullition  of  joy  had 
subsided,  (or  rather  when  the  animal 
spirits  were  sobered   by  actual    ex- 
haustion,) Josiah  was  well  content  to 
sit  on  his  little  stool  beside  his  father, 
close  by  the  bright  warm  hearth,  while 
Jenny  lit  the  candle,  and  set  on  the 
kettle,  and  brought  out  the  cups  and 
saucers,  and  Josiah's  own  basw,  full 
of  the  red  cow's  milk,  set  by  for  him 
at  that  evening's  milking,  and  the  hot 
oat-cake,  prepared  for  his  espediJ  re- 
gale.   Then  came  the  time  for  ques- 
tion and  answer,  and  the  father  made 
minute  inquiry  into  aU  school  parti- 
culars, and  his  brow  contracted  a  lUtley 
when  Joey  confessed  that  his  three 
sixpences   were   gone ;   yea,   melted 
away,  expended  to  the  last  fraction  ; 
yet  how,  he  could  by  no  means  ex- 
plain even  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
though  he  counted  over  and  over  again, 
upon  his  little  faX  fingers,  sundry  pur- 
chases   of   pies,    crabs,   gingerbzHead, 
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marbles,  and  pennyworths  of  brown 
sugar ;  the  enumeration  whereof  by 
no  means  tended  to  unknit  the  pucker* 
in  his  father's  brow,  who,  for  that 
time,  however,  contented  himself  with 
a  sAoft  lecture  on  prodigal  expendi- 
ture. But  Joey's  bosom  laboured  with 
matter  more  important,  and  his  little 
heart  swelled  indignantly,  as,  with  » 

Eering  Up,  and  broken  voice,  he 
n  to  recount  a  long  list  of  the  in- 
and  mortifications  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected.  He  had  been  the 
butt  of  the  whole  school,  twirled  about 
like  a  te-totum  ;  while  one  pretended 
to.  admire  the  &shion  of  his  dothea, 
and  another  asked  if  they  were  made 
by  Adam's  tailor ;  and  a  third,  if  his 
hat  had  belonged  to  his  great-grand* 
father ;  and  with  that,  clapping  it  on 
the  crown^  till  his  little  face  was  fan* 
ried  therem.  and  the  broad  brim  reet- 
ed  on  his  snoulders,  they  called  him 
little  Amminadab,  and  bandying  him 
about  thus  blindfold  from  one  to  the 
other,  bade  him  complain  to  his  dad, 
old  <<  Praise-God-barebones ;"  and 
then  the  poor  littie  boy  revealed  to  the 
indignant  eyes  of  his  father  and  Jen- 
ny, an  awfid  fracture,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  these  misdiievous  sports, 
had  nearly  dissevered  one  of  his  long 
coat  flaps,  though  the  maid  of  the 
house  had  hastily  tadced  up  the  rent 
when  his  father  called  for  hmi.  Darker 
and  darker  Andrew's  countenance  had 
waxed,  as  he  listened  to  the  detail  of 
these  atrocities.  Fearful  was  the  con- 
traction of  his  brow,  the  dilatation  of 
his  nostril,  and  the  compression  of  his 
thin  straight  lips,  wh^i  Joey,  with  an 
apprehensive  side-glance  and  a  sup- 
pressed tone  of  horror,  pronounced  the 
opprobrious  cognomen  which  had  been 
so  irreverentiy  applied  to  his  own  si^ 
cred  person  ;  ana  by  the  time  all  was 
unfolded,  he  had  well  nigh  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  son  should  return 
no  more  to  the  companionship  of 
such  daring  reprobates';  But  Andrew 
Cleaves  was  seldom  guilty  of  hasty 
decision  ;  and  when  his  displeasure 
had  had  time  to  cool,  and  he  found 
reason  to  be  satisfied  on  the  whole 
with  Joey's  further  report  of  school 
progress,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
gulp  down  the  unpalatable  part  of  the 
narration,  and  to  reconduct  his  son  to 
the  Rev.  Mr  Jerk's  academy  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Babbath  holiday. 

That  Sabbath  had  passed  like  all 
former  ones  at  the  cottage,  undistin- 
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goished  b/  uiy  additional  gleam  of 
dieofalness  ait  innocent  recreation ; 
iDd  by  the  time  it  was  half  OTer,  Joey 
begiQ  to  tiiink  of  the  morroWi  and  iiis 
return  to  school,  with  leas  repugnance 
tban  on  the  preceding  evening.    When 
Monday  came^  inde^  Jumu  was  home 
agun ;  and  when  the  cart  was  ready, 
Joey  ascended  it  rather  dejectedly, 
ODDjoling  himself,  however,  with  the 
thought^  that  Saturday  would  come 
roond  again  in  five  days.    Joey's  cal- 
enUtions  were  correct  for  once — Sa- 
taiday  came  in  five  days,  and  he  was 
fetched  home  again,  and  again  re- 
turned lapturoody  to  all  its  delights ; 
sad  this  tune  he  had  no  grievance  to 
relate ;    no,  not  though  his  broad- 
brimmed  boiTer  had  been  clipped  to 
a  pomnger,  and  his  whole  raiment 
exhibited  such  woeful  dilapidation,  as 
to  set  at  nought  all  Jenny  s  repairing 
ingenuity,  for   both   coat-flaiM  were 
gone— annihilatBd — ^irremediably   ab- 
stracted— Shaving  been  (as  strongly  in- 
dicated by  certain  suspicious  appear- 
ances) actually  sin^  off  from  the 
dishonoured  garment.     Still,  in  spite 
of  Jenny's  dismay,  and  his  father's 
iadignation,  Joey  persisted  that  all 
918  well;  that  he  was  now  '^veiy 
good  Mends  with  his  school-fellows  ; 
that  they  were  only  very  funny  fel- 
lows ;  and  if  they  had  burnt  off  his 
coat-tails,  a  jacket  was  much  more 
comfortable  and  convenient,  especiaUy 
for  playing  at  leap-frog.*' 

In  short,  so  perversdy  resigned  was 
Master  Joey  to  Uie  doclang  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  bis  ^  good  grey 
&ie3e,"that  it  might  have  been  shrewd- 
ly infored  he  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
operation.  Happily  for  him,  no  such 
suspicion  insinuated  itself  into  his  fa- 
ther's mind,  who  was,  however,  high- 
ly scandalized  at  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, and  carried  into  effect  his  deter- 
mination of  laying  it  before  the  Rev. 
Mr  Jerk,  when  Josiah  returned  to 
school  A  conference  with  that  gen- 
tleman had,  however,  the  effect,  not 
only  of  prevailing  on  Andrew  to  pass 
OTer  in  silence  the  illegal  curtailment 
of  his  ion's  week-day  garb,  but  to  per- 
mit the  whole  suit,  as  well  as  that  set 
apart  for  Sundays,  to  be  so  fiur  modern- 
ised as  no  longer  to  subject  the  boy  to 
the  practical  jokes  of  ms  mischievous 
companions. 

H^py  had  it  been  for  Andrew 
^Ysi  if  his  parental  disquietude  had 
^  exidted  by  no  causes  more  serious 
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than  the  aforementioned :  But,  alas  ! 
innumerable  vexations  sprang  up  to 
embitter  that  weekly  reunion  with  hii 
child,  at  first  so  delightful  to  both 
parties.  Every  succeeding  Saturday 
diminished  Joey's  eagerness  to  return 
to  his  home,  his  former  pleasures,  and 
his  dumb  &vourites.  ^very  succeed- 
ing Sunday  beneath  the  paternal  roo^ 
hung  heavier  upon  him  than  the  for- 
mer ;  and  as  his  impatience  increased, 
his  weariness  became  more  apparent, 
and  the  lessons  of  manly  independence 
he  had  begun  to  learn  among  his  play- 
fellows, manifested  their  fruits  in  such 
acts  of  contumacy,  as  called  down 
stem  rebuke,  and  sometimes  severe 
chastisement,  from  the  hitherto  indul- 
gent fother, — though  Joey  still  stood 
too  much  in  awe  of  the  latter  to  ven* 
tuYe  on  very  open  rebellion.  So  he 
became  sullen  and  silent^  and  incom- 
municative ;  and  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  the  fiather's  undue  severity,  was 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  hitherto 
thougntless  and  frank-temper^  boy, 
the  expediency  of  keeping  to  himself 
those  idlefrx>lic8  and  veniad  trespassef, 
which,  on  his  return  from  school,  had 
been  boasted  of,  and  confessed  with  an 
innocent  confidence,  it  should  have 
been  Andrew's  care  to  confirm  and  en- 
courage. But  Andrew,  with  all  his 
fancied  wisdom,  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  milder  arts  of  training ; 
aftd  it  was  really  on  Scripture  prin- 
ciples, erroneously  applied,  that  as 
the  boy  grew  oldor,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  treat  him  with  increased  se- 
verity, and  to  rebuke  with  uncompro- 
mising sternness,  those  venial  lapses, 
which,  when  candidly  confessed,  should 
have  been  commented  on  with  lenient 
gentleness.  Very  soon  Josiah  learnt 
to  anticipate  the  Sabbath  holiday 
as  a  weekly  penance,  and  ample 
amends  did  he  make  himself  for  its 
dullness  and  restraint,  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  among  his  merry 
mates  in  the  school  play-ground  ;  and 
very  soon  Joey  was  noted  for  the  most 
daring  spirit  of  the  whole  riotous  as- 
semblage— ^  Up  to  everything" — the 
leader  of  all  conspiracies — the  fore- 
most in  all  mischief — ^the  most  enter- 
prising in  all  dangers — and,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  the  readiest  and 
most  ingenious  at  equivocations,  in- 
ventions, and  even  unblushing  fiilse- 
hood,  in  cases  of  suspicion  or  detec- 
tion. But  as  he  became  more  know- 
ing in  all  eyil  experience,  his  home 
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deportment  gradually  maaifeeted  such 
an  alteration  as  rejoiced  the  heart,  and, 
a^  length,  excited  the  highest  hopes, 
of  the  credulous  parent,  whose  boasted 
penetration  failed  him  in  detecting 
eren  the  earliest  artifices  of  infant 
cunning. 

Joey^s  natural  shrewdness  soon  found 
out  Uie  vulnerable  points  of  his  fa- 
ther's character ;  and  that  by  affecting 
to  copy  his  serious,  carriage  and  sen- 
tentious speech,  and  now  and  then 
bringing  home  a  new  Psalm  tune,  or 
quoting  a  Scripture  text,  or  relating, 
with  well-feigned  abhorrence,  some 
anecdote  of  a  reprobate  schoolfellow 
— or  pleading  his  want  of  some  useful 
book,  the  old  man  was  even  prevailed 
on  to  undraw  the  strings  of  his  can- 
vass bag ;  and  the  young  hypocrite's 
glee  at  obtaining  substantial  proofs  of 
his  ingenuity,  was  enhanced  by  his 
public  triumph,  when  he  rehearsed, 
in  the  circle  of  his  thoughtless  school- 
mates, the  ^  capital  acting"  with  which 
he  hskd  ^  come  over  the  old  gentle- 
roan. 

In  short.  Master  Joey's  proficiency 
in  these  thriving  arts  was  such  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  older 
head,  and  the  pupil  of  a  more  &shion* 
able  establishment ;  and  as  his  attain- 
ments in  the  ostensible  branches  of  his 
education  really  kept  pace  with  his 
supernumerary  accomplishments,  all 
went  on  seemingly  as  well  as  heaft 
could  wish  ;  and  Andrew's  ambitious 
views  for  his  son's  future  advance- 
ment took  firm  root  in  the  ground- 
work of  these  fair  appearances. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  not  a  man  to 
lay  down  plans  with  reservations — to 
make  provident  allowance  for  unfore- 
seen circumstances--or  to  leave  much 
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to  Providence.  Neither  did  he 
decide  in  haste  ;  but  having  once  come 
to  a  determination,  it  was  seldom  qua- 
lified with  the  mental  proviso—"  If  U 
please  Qod." 

So  well  considered,  so  fullv  ma- 
tured, and  so  irrevocably  fixed,  were 
his  parental  plans. 

Though  stUl  abiding  in  his  father's 
humble  cottage,  and  (eompaxatively 
with  many  of  his  neighbours)  funning 
in  a  small  way,  Andrew  Cleaves  had 
contrived  to  scrape  together  a  sum  of 
money,  on  which  many  a  more  dash- 
ing spirit  would  have  set  up  a  one- 
horse  chay,  taken  out  a  shooting  li- 
cense, and  dnmk  his  bottle  of  port 
daily.  But  our  farmer's  ambition 
aimed  at  more  remote  objects.  His 
savings  were  snugly  deposited  in  a 
Banking-house  at  C— - — ;  where, 
however,  they  by  no  means  lay  in  un- 
profitable security ;  and  on  certain 
considerations  arranged  among  the 
parties  concerned,  certain  engagements 
had  been  entered  into,  that,  at  a  com- 
petent age,  the  young  Josiah  should 
be  received  as  a  clerk  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  from  that  office  be  further 
advanced,  as  after  circumstances  should 
warrant.  Andrew  uttered  not  a  word 
of  these  projects  to  anv  human  being, 
but  he  brooded  over  them  in  his  own 
hearty  till  the  grand  object  seemed  so 
secure  of  attainment — so  built  up  by 
prudence  and  foresight,  and  calcula- 
tion, as  to  bid  defianoe  to  all  adveiM 
droumstances  of  time,  and  change, 
*and  even  of  death  itself.  Poor  man  ! 
And  yet  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
the  vanity  of  worldly  things,  and  the 
snares  of  riches  and  honours,  were 
ever  in  his  talk,  and  in  his  mortified 
seriousness  of  aspect 
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Mattsbs  went  on  smoothly  on  the 
whole,  till  Joey  had  been  full  two 
vears  at  school,  and  his  third  summer 
holidays  were  approaching. 

They  were  no  longer  anticipated 
with  the  same  impatient  longing  which 
had  drawn  his  heart  towards  home  in 
his  earlier  school-days  ;  but  still  there 
tpere  home  pleasu:pe8,  and  home  indul- 
gences, not  attainable  at  school,  and 
2)remo8t  of  those  ranked  the  privilege 
of  being  master  of  his  own  time,  and 
of  the  grey  colt,  now  become  a  well-' 


disciplined,  yet  roirited  steed,  and  des- 
tined to  succeed  to  the  functions  of 
blind  Dobbin,  whose  futhful  caraer 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  dose. 

In  the  meantmie  Joey  was  permit- 
ted to  call  young  Greybeard  hu  horse, 
and  was  indulged  in  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  dnving  it  hunself  the 
first  time  its  services  were  put  in  re- 
Quisition  to  fetch  him  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  But  when  the 
wmmer  vacation  arrived,  Joey's  re- 
turn was  ordained  to  be  in  far  ptfaer 
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iimI1«si  triumphant  order.  Itsochaa- 
oed,  tibat  on  th«  very  day  of  breaking 
Bp^  a  great  annual  fair  was  held  at 

0 ,  which  was  looked  forward  to 

II  ft  gruid  festiyal  by  the  boys  whoee 
ptmrts  and  firiends  were  resident 
tbeia  ThcM  youngsters  had  Taunted 
ito  delights  to  Joey,  and  one  especial 
Mend  and  crony  had  invited  his  school* 
fellow  to  go  with  him  to  his  own  house, 
md  stay  the  two  days  of  the  fair.  Now 
it  uahiekily  fell  out  that  these  iden- 
tical two  -days  occurred  at  a  season 
most  important  to  Andrew—just  as 
his  hay-harvest  was  getting  in,  and 
theie  was  reason  to  expect  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather. 
So  when  Joey  returned  to  school  on 
the  Monday,  he  was  enjoined  to  tell 
his  master  (with  whom  Andrew  had 
no  time  for  parlance,)  that  it  would 
not  beoonyenient  for  his  father  to 
fetch  him  home  the  ensuing  Thura- 
day,  or  indeed  (on  the  account  before- 
aeationed)  till  the  Saturday  evening. 
Andrew,  engrossed  by  his  rural 
ooDcsms,  had  not  thought  of  the  fair, 
of  whidi  Joey  took  especial  caze  not 
to  remind  him,  as  he  well  knew,  that 
were  he  to  give  the  least  hint  of  his 
Bchoolfsllow'B  invitation,  and  his  own 
vdiemeat  longing  to  accept  it,  his  £i^ 
ther  would  fetch  him  away  at  the 
rii^  of  sacrificing  his  whole  hay  crop^ 
lather  than  leave  him  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  mixing  in  such  a  scene  of 
abomination. 

Master  Joey,  whose  genius  was  of 
a  very  inventive  nature,  soonairanged 
in  his  own  mind  a  neat  little  sdieme, 
which  would  enable  him  to  partake 
the  prohibited  ddights,  unsuspected 
hy  his  ftXh&t  or  the  Rev.  Mr  Jerk ; 
so  trimming  up  to  his  own  purpose 
his  fiitiier's  message  to  that  gentle- 
man, he  ingeniously  substituted  for 
the  request  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  stay  at  school  till  Saturday, — an 
intimatbn  that  he  had  obtained  pa- 
iintal  permission  to  accept  his  school- 
fellow's invitation  for  the  fair  days, 
and  that  a  neighbour's  cart  wocJd 
take  him  home  on  Friday  evening 
from  the  house  of  his  friend's  parents. 
Joey  had  his  own  ^ans  for  getting 
hooie  too  when  the  fim  was  over,  and 
of  managing  matters  so  dexterously, 
that  the  truth  should  never  transpire 
dther  to  his  &tiier  or  master.  The 
Utter  was  easily  imposed  on  by  the 
boy*s  ^eeioos  story  ;  and  when  Thurs- 
diy  airivsd,  Joey,  taking  with  him 
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his  HtUe  bundle  of  Sunday  clothes, 
and  his  whole  hoard  of  pence  and  six- 
pences, left  school  in  high  spirits  with 
a  party  of  his  playmates. 

Andrew  Cleaves,  meantime,  got  in 
his  crops  prosperously,  and,  exhausted 
as  he  was  by  a  hard  day's  labour,  set 
out  on  Saturday  evening  to  fetch  home 
the  expecting  boy.  Poor  Qreybeard 
was  tired  also,  for  he  too  had  worked 
hard  all  day ;  but  he  was  a  spiritMl 
willing  creature,  and  went  off  freely, 
as  if  he  knew  his  eirand,  and  rejoiced 
at  the  thought  of  bringing  home  his 
young  master.  So  the  farmer  and  his 
vehicle  arrived  in  good  time  at  the 
door  of  the  Academy,  but  Andrew 
looked  towards  it  in  vain,  and  at  the 
upper  and  lower  windows,  for  the 
happy  little  face  that  had  been  wont 
to  look  out  for  him  on  such  occasions. 

The  servant  girl  who  opened  the 
door  looked  surprised  when  Andrew 
inquired  for  his  son  ;  and  still  greater 
astonishment  appeared  in  Mr  Jerk's 
countenance,  when  he  stepped  for- 
ward and  heard  the  reiterated  inquky. 
A  brief  and  mutual  explanation  en- 
sued— a  grievous  one  to  the  agitated 
Akther,  whose  fedings  may  be  well 
imagined — ^irritated  as  well  as  anxious 
fMings,  for  on  hearing  the  master*s 
story,  Uttle  doubt  remained  in  his 
mind,  but  that  the  truant  was  still 
harboured  at  the  house  of  his  favour- 
ite schoolfellow.  But  the  intelHgenoe 
promptly  obtained  there,  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  create  tho  most  serious  alarm. 
The  parents  of  Josiah's  ftiend  inform- 
ed i^drew,  diat  his  boy  had  accom- 
panied their  son  home  when  the  school 
broke  up  on  Thursday  morning — ^they 
having  willingly  granted  the  request 
of  the  latter,  ^t  his  plavfellow  might 
be  allowed  to  stay  with  him  till  an 
opportunity  occurred  (of  which  he  was 
in  expectation)  of  his  returning  to 
his  fitther's  the  next  evening.  That 
after  dinner  the  two  boys  luul  sal- 
lied out  into  the  fair  together,  from 
which  thfir  son  returned  about  dark 
without  his  companion,  with  the  ao- 
oount  that  they  had  been  separated 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  that 
just  as  he  began  to  tire  of  lookinff 
about  for  his  schoolfellow,  Josiah  had 
touched  him  hastUy  on  the  shoulder, 
saying,  a  neighbour  of  his  father's 
who  guessed  he  was  plaving  truant, 
insisted  on  taking  him  home  in  his 
own  cart,  and  tl»t  he  wiut  go  that 
moment.    This  was  all  the  boy  had 
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to  tell — and  that  Josiab  Taniahed  in 
the  crowd  so  suddenly,  he  could  not 
see  who  was  with  hun.  Vain  were 
all  possible  inquiries  in  aU  directions. 
The  distracted  father  could  only  learn 
further,  that  his  child  had  been  seen 
by  many  persons  standing  with  his 
fnend  at  many  booths  and  stalls,  and, 
at  last^  quite  alone  in  a  show-booth, 
belonging  to  a  set  of  tight-rope  and 
wife  diancers,  and  of  equestrian  per- 
formers— with  some  of  mese  he  seem- 
ed to  haye  made  acquaintance,  and 
among  them  he  was  last  observed. 

That  troop   had   quitted    0 the 

same  night,  and  having  fine  horses 
and  a  light  caravan,  must  have  tra- 
velled expeditiously,  and  were  proba- 
bly already  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
nor  could  the  route  they  had  taken  be 
easilv  ascertained  after  they  had  pass- 
ed through  the  turnpike,  which  had 
been  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Now 
it  was  that  Andrew  Cleave^,  in  the 
a^ny  of  his  distress,  would  have 
given  half  his  worldly  substance  to 
have  obtained  tidings— but  the  least 
favourable  tidings  of  his  lost  child — 
for  dreadful  thoughts,  and  fearful 
imaginings,  suggested  themselves,  ag- 
gravating the  horrors  of  uncertainty. 
There  was  no  pontive  reason  for  be- 
lief that  the  boy  had  left  G with 

the  itinerant  troop.  A  rapid  li  ver  ran 
bv  the  town— there  was  a  deep  canal 
aJjso — and  then — the  wharf— crowded 
with  barges — between  which  ■ 

But  Andrew  was  not  one  to  brood  over 
imaginary  horrors  in  hopeless  inaction, 
and  the  opinion  of  others  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  his  son  had  only 
been  lured  away  by  the  equestrian 
mountebanks.  With  the  earliest  daim, 
therefore,  mounted  on  the  young 
powerful   grey,   he  was   away  from 

G ,  and  (according  to  the  clew  at 

last  obtained)  in  the  track  of  the  iti- 
nerants. But  they  were  far  in  ad- 
vance, and  soon  afber  passing  through 
the  turnpike,  had  struck  into  cross 
countiy-roads  and  by-ways,  so  that 
the  pursuit  was  necessanly  tedious 
and  difficult ;  and  Andrew  was  unused 
to  travelling,  having  never  before  ad- 
ventured twenty  miles  beyond  his  na- 
tive place.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
sorely  jaded  in  body  and  mind,  when 
he  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  small 

town  about  thirty  miles  from  0 , 

through  which  he  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  the  caravan,  with  its  escort, 
had  passed  earlv  in  the  morning  of 
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the  preceding  dav — that  the  ttoop, 
while  stopping  to  bait,  had  talked  of 
Carlisle  as  their  next  place  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  had,  in  fact,  struck  into  the 
great  north  road  when  they  proceeded 
on  their  way.  Andrew  could  gain  no 
intelligence  whether  a  boy,  such  as 
he  described,  accompanied  the  party. 
It  having  been  very  early  morning 

when  they  baited  their  horses  at , 

the  females  of  the  band  and  children 
(if  there  were  any)  were  still  asleep 
within  the  closed  caravan. 

So  Andrew  proceeded  with  a  heavy 
heart,  but  a  spirit  of  determined  per- 
severance—ana hb  pursuit  (now  that 
he  was  fairly  on  the  track  of  its  ob- 
ject) was  comparatively  eaay. 

About  mid-day,  in  mercy  to  his 
beast,  as  well  as  to  recruit  his  own 
strength,  he  halted  at  a  hedge  ale- 
house, when,  having  unsaddled  Qxey- 
beard,  and  seen  that  he  was  taken  caie 
0^  he  entered  the  kitchen  and  called 
for  refreshment.  There  were  many 
persons  drinking  and  talking  in  the 
place,  and  Andrew  failed  not  to  make 
his  customary  inquiries,  which  awa- 
kened an  immediate  clamour  of  tongues 
— every  one  being  readv  with  some 
information  relating  to  the  troop  An- 
drew was  in  pursuit  of.  Such  was 
the  confusion  of  voices,  however,  that 
he  was  kept  for  a  moment  in  painful 
suspense,  when  a  decent-looking  wo- 
man, (apparently  a  traveller,)  who 
was  taking  her  quiet  meal  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen,  came  hastily  for- 
ward, and  laying  her  hand  on  An- 
drew's arm,  and  looking  earnestly  in 
his  face,  exclaimed, — '<  After  what 
are  ve  asking,  master  1  Is  it  for  a  stray 
lamb  ye're  seeking — and  hav  Vt  I  seen 
your  face  before  f '  Andrew  shook  like 
a  leaf.  The  man  of  stem  temper  and 
iron  nerves,  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
while  the  woman  looked  and  spake 
thus  eamestlv — ^**Have  ye,  have  ye 
found  him  1 — have  ye  found  my  boy  ?" 
was  all  he  could  stammer  out  "  You 
are  a  stranger  to  me ;  but  Ood  bless 
you,  if  you  can  give  me  back  my  boy  I" 
"  I  am  no^  a  stranger  to  you,  Andrew 
Cleaves  ;  and  I  can  give  you  back  your 
boy  ;  and  the  Lord  bless  him  for  your 
ssJce,  for  you  saved  me  and  mine,  and 
took  us  in,  and  gave  us  meat  and  drink 
when  we  were  ready  to  perish.  Come 
your  ways  with  me,  Andrew  Cleaves  ; 
but  soft  and  quiet,  for  the  laddy's  in 
a  precious  sleep.  He  haa  come  to  hurt, 
but  the  Merciful  watched  over  him*'' 
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So  flheled  him  softly  and  silently 
through  a  little  back  kitchen,  and  up 
a  steep  dark  stair,  into  a  small  upper 
ehamber,  before  the  casement  of  which 
a  dkeeked  apron  was  pinned  up,  to  ex- 
diide  the  fiill  glow  of  light  from  the 
uncurtained  bed.  Softly  and  silently, 
with  finger  on  her  lip,  she  drew  him 
on  to  the  side  of  that  humble  bed,  and 
thexe^  indeed,  ftst  lo<^ed  in  sleep,  in 
sweet  untroubled  sleep,  lay  the  utUe 
thoughtless  one,  whose  dinppeaiance 
had  inflicted  such  cruel  anxiety  and 
distress. 

The  boy  was  sleeping  sweetly,  but 
his  cheeks  and  lips  were  almost  colour- 
less ;  a  thick  linen  bandage  was  bound 
round  his  head ;  and  OTer  one  temple, 
a  soft  &ir  curl,  that  had  escaped  from 
the  fillet,  was  dyed  and  stuck  toge- 
ther with  clotted  blood.  Andrew  shud- 
dered at  the  sight ;  but  the  woman 
repeated  her  whispered  assurance,  that 
there  was  no  serious  injuiy.  Then  the 
fiuher  knelt  softly  down  beside  his 
xeeorered  darling,  his  head  bent  low 
OTer  the  little  tremulous  hand  that  lay 
upon  thc^  patchwork-counterpane.  Al- 
nuMt  involuntaiily  his  lips  approached 
it;  but  he  refirained  himself  by  a 
strong  effort,  and,  throwing  back  his 
head,  lifted  his  eyes  to  Heayen,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  silent  gratitude ;  and,  one 
after  another,  large  tears  rolled  down 
over  the  rough,  hard-featured  hyce, 
every  muscle  of  which  quivered  with 
powerful  emotion.  Tes,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Andrew  Cleaves  pour- 
ed out  his  whole  heart  in  gratitude 
to  his  Creator  in  the  presence  of  a 
fellow-Greature ;  and  when  he  arose 
firom  his  knees,  so  hx  was  he  from 
shrinking  abased  and  humiliated  from 
the  eyes  that  were  upon  him,  that 
taming  to  the  woman,  and  strongly 
giasping  her  hands  in  his  oim,  ho  said, 
softly  and  solemnly,  ''  Now  I  see  of  a 
tmth,  that  a  man  may  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  and  find  it  again  af- 
ter many  days.  I  gave  thee  and  thine 
orphan  babe  a  little  food  and  a  night's 
shelter,  and  thou  restorest  to  me  my 
ehild.  While  Andrew  Cleaves  has  a 
morsel  of  bread,  thou  shalt  share  it 
with  him.**  And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  and  from  that  hour,  whatever 
were,  in  otiier  respects,  his  still  inve- 
terate habits  of  thrift  and  parsimony, 
Andrew  Cleaves  was  never  known  to 
^tum  away  his  £BLoe  from  any  poor 
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Joey*s  disappearance  and  his  providen- 
tial recoveiy,  were  circumstantially 
unravelled.  The  little  varlet  had  been 
accidentally  separated  from  his  school- 
fellow, and  while  gaping  about  the 
fair  in  search  of  him,  had  straggled 
towards  the  large  showy  booth,  where 
feats  of  rope-dancing,  and  horseman- 
ship were  exhibited.  Long  he  stood 
absorbed  in  wondering  adimration  of 
the  Merry-Andrew's  antic  gestures, 
and  the  spangled  draperies  and  nod- 
ding plumes  of  the  beautiful  lady  who 
condescended  to  twirl  the  tambourine, 
and  foot  it  aloft,  **  with  nods  and 
becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,'*  for  the 
recreation  of  the  gaping  multitude. 
Others  of  the  troop  came  in  and  out 
on  the  airy  stage,  inviting  the  **  ladies 
and  gentlemen  below  to  walk  in,  with 
such  bland  and  cordial  hospitality, 
that  Joey  thought  it  quite  irresistible, 
and  was  just  stepping  under  the  can- 
vass when  a  strong  arm  arrested  him, 
and  a  splendid  gentleman,  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  demanded  the  price  of  en- 
trance. That  was  not  at  Joey's  com- 
mand, for  all  his  copper  hoard  was  al- 
ready expended,  so  he  was  shrinking 
back,  abashed  and  mortified,  when 
one  or  two  idlers  of  the  band,  proba- 
bly seeing  something  promising  about 
him,  and  that  he  was  a  pretty  spright- 
ly, well-limbed  lad,  whose  appearance 
might  do  credit  to  their  honourable 
profession,  entered  into  a  parley  with 
tiim,  and  soon  made  out  that  he  was 
playing  truant  at  that  veiy  moment^ 
and  apparently  blessed  with  such  an 
adventurous  genius,  as,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  might  induce  him  to 
join  the  company  and  succeed  to  the 
functions  of  a  sharp  limber  urchin,  of 
whom  inexorable  death  had  lately 
deprived  them.    So  Joey  was  let  in 

gratis;  and  ^ere  he  was  soon  trans- 
ted  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  won- 
der and  delight  at  the  superhuman 
performances  of  his  new  acquaintan- 
ces. He  had,  as  it  were,  an  innate, 
passion  for  horses,  and  the  equestrian 
feats  threw  him  into  fits  of  ecstasy 
Then  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  so  good-natured  and  so  funny  ! 
and  one  gave  him  a  penny<pie,  and 
another  a  drop  of  something  stroog 
and  good  ;  and  then  the  manager  him- 
self—a very  grand  personage—told 
him,  if  he  liked  he  should  wear  a  blue 
and  silver  jacket,  and  ride  that  beau- 
tiful piebald,  with  its  tail  tied  up 
with   fiame-coloured  ribbons.      That 
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clinched  ihe  bargain ;  and  in  a  perfect 
bewilderment  of  emulation  ana  ambi- 
tion— ^wonder  and  gratitude — gin  and 
Hattery — ^poor  Joey  suffered  himself  to 
be  enrolled  in  ^  The  Royal  Equestrian 
Troop  of  Signor  Angelo  Galopo,  di 
Canterini." 

Forthwith  was  he  equipped  in  the 
azure  vestments  of  the  deceased  Bob- 
by, and.  indulged  with  five  minutes* 
sitting  on  the  back  of  the  beautiful 
piebald  ;  after  which,  on  the  close  of 
the  day's  performance,  he  made  one 
of  the  jovial  and  unceremonious  party 
round  a  plentiful  board,  where  he 
played  his  part  with  such  right  good 
will,  and  was  so  liberally  helped  to 
certain  cordial  potations,  that  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  Hne  banquet,  his  head 
dropt  on  the  shoulder  of  nis  fair  neigh- 
bour, the  lovely  Columbine,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  &st  locked  in  such 
profound  shimber,  that  he  stirred  not 
hand  or  foot,  till  so  late  the  next 
morning,  that  the  caravan  (in  a  snug 
birth,  whereof  he  had  been  securely 
deposited)  had  long  passed  the  small 
town,  where  Andrew  had  halted  on 
his  first  day's  chase. 

Joey's  awakening  sensations  were 
VMxlj  as  astonishing  as  those  of  Abon 
Hassan,  when  he  unclosed  his  eyes  in 
his  own  mean  mansion,  after  hu  war 
king  vision  of  exaltation  to  the  throne 
of^e  Caliph.  Poor  Joey,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  intoxication  of  su- 
preme enjoyment  and  gratified  vanity, 
among  knights  and  ladies,  glittering 
with  gold  and  spangles,  hin^f  radi- 
ant in  all  the  glories  of  the  blue  and 
silver,  and  the  fiEmcied  master  of  the 
prancing  piebald — ^found  himself,  on 
awaking,  stowed  away  into  a  comer 
of  the  dark,  suffocating,  jolting  casa- 
viin,  of  course  divested  of  hia  finery, 
huddled  up  on  a  bag  of  straw,  and  co- 
vered with  a  filthy  horse-rug.  The 
whole  ambulating  dormitoiy  was  beai>- 
ed  with  similiar  bedding,  from  which 
peeped  out  heads  and  arms  and  dirty 
fSaeeSy  which  Josiah  was  some  time  in 
assigning  to  the  blooming  heroines  of 
the  preceding  evening.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  satisfied  himself  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  lovely  Columbine  ;  and  as 
she  lay  within  reach,  and  had  taken 
hin^  under  her  especial  protection,  he 
made  bold  to  pluck  her  rather  un- 
ceremoniously by  the  outstretched 
ann,  which  salutation  had  the  desired 
effect  of  rousinff  the  fair  one  frcmi  her 
innocent    slumbers,    but  only   long 
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enough  to  obtain,  for  Joey,  a  sound 
box  of  the  ear,  and  a  drowsily-mut- 
tered command,  **to  lie  still,  for  a 
little  troublesome  rascal."  So  thcie  he 
lay,  half  frightened,  and  half  repent- 
ant, and  quite  disgusted  with  his  ckise 
and  unsavoury  prison,  fhim  whenoe 
his  thoughts  wandered  away  to  the 
jdeasant  cottage  on  the  thymy  oom- 
mon — ^his  clean,  sweet  little  chamber, 
where  the  honeysuckle  looked  in  at 
the  window — ^his  break&st  of  new- 
milk  and  sweet  brown  bread — ^his  own 
little  garden  and  his  bee-hives,  and 
Qreybwd,  that  paragon  of  earth-bom 
steeds.  But  then  came  in  review,  the 
rival  glories  of  the  piebald,  and  Joey's 
remorseful  feelings  became  less  trou- 
blesome, and  he  longed  ardsntly  for 
the  hour  of  emftndpation.  It  came  at 
last ;  a  brief  and  unceremonious  toilet 
was  dispatched  by  the  female  group ; 
and  ^:eat  was  Joey's  indignation^ 
when,  in  lieu  of  the  sUver  and  aiore^ 
or  his  own  good  raiment,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  dress  himself  in  the  eveiy- 
day  suit  of  his  deceased  predecessor—' 
tk  most  villainous  compovnd  of  greasy 
tatters,  which,  had  he  dared,  he  would 
have  spiumedfrom  him  with  contemp- 
tuous loathing  ;  Iwt  a  very  short  ex- 
perience, and  the  convincing  language 
of  a  few  hearty  cuffs,  accompanied 
with  no  tender  expletives,  had  satis^ 
fied  him  of  the  cbinger  of.  rebellion, 
and  he  was  £un  to  gulp  down  his  li- 

Scholer,  and  the  aorape  of  last 
t's  meal,  which  were  (ducked 
over  to  him  as  his  portion  of  the  slo- 
venly breakfast. 

In  the  meantime  the  door  and  little 
square  window  of  the  caravan  had  been 
thrown  oipen^  and  at  last  tiie  machine 
came  to  a  full  stop  on  the  high-road, 
by  a  hedge^ide,  and  the  ladder  wma 
hooked  to  the  high  door^wmy,  and  the 
manager,  who,  with  his  spouee,  had 
occupied  a  back  compartment  of  the 
van,  descended  to  review  his  cavaliy, 
while  the  equestrians-  snatched  a  hasty 
meal  dbpensed  to  them  by  their  asso- 
ciated Heb^s. 

There  was  the  piebald  shining  in 
the  morning  sun,  in  all  the  perfection 
of  piebald  beauty— pawing,  and  si- 
dling, and  curving  inward  hu  graoeful 
neck,  and  small  elmnt  head,  aa  if 
impatient  of  the  rein  by  which  he  was 
led  at  the  side  of  a  large  Flemish-look- 
ing mare.  At  sight  of  his  appointed 
palfrey,  Joey  was  about  to  scramble 
down  the  ladder  after  Signor  Angelo, 
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vhm  dw  ktter  most  uncourteoasly 
lepeOed  him,  with  such  a  push  as 
leat  Mm  spiawling  backwards  on  the 
ibor  of  the  caiaTan,  and  more  than 
KTired  his  late  inoifaent  feelings  of 
diflgist  and  repentance.  But  now  the 
whole  party,  femaleB  and  all,  held 
puley  of  no  veiy  amicable  nature 
sbont  the  door  of  tiieir  migratory 
cottBoil-^haraber.    The  ineoess  of  the 

lale  peif)tmance  at  0 had  by  no 

metas  been  each  as  to  sweeten  the 
Bsnager'B  temper,  or  to  harmonise 
•he  ^many  mrnds**  he  had  to  deal 
"mth ;  and  lend,  and  early,  and  tannt- 
iagiecDsalBODs  and  recriminations  were 
bandied  about,  tiie  most  acrimonions 
of  whidi,  Joey  soon  gathered,  rdated 
to  himself,  and  to  some  dispute  re- 
fpeoting  hun,  which  had  occuired  the 
pieoedmg  night,  after  they  had  depo- 
sited him  in  hie  luxurious  re&tmg 
place.  It  appeared,  that  some  of  the 
party  had  eTen  then  begun  to  thii& 
vith  apprdienaion  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves  by  the 
abduction  of  a  boy,  whose  father  had 
«m^  means  to  pursue  and  punish 
them,  should  he  discover  that  his  son 
hsd  left  C— —  in  their  company. 
These  psudent  suggestions  were  made 
Kght  of  by  others  of  the  troop,  words 
had  nm  lug^  even  then,  and  the  in- 
iides  and  ontsides  had  ananged  them- 
selves for  tiio  night  in  no  very  placa- 
ble moods.  Duxmg^  the  many  silent 
hears  of  darkness,  they  had  jogged  and 
jolted  in  company  ;  aunost  every  one, 
however,  in  his  secret  mind,  came 
OTer  to  the  side  of  the  doubters,  and 
when  at  laet  they  halted  and  called 
eoundl,  each  accused  the  oldier  of  ha- 
ving caused  the  present  dilemma. 
From  words  they  proceeded  to  rough 
argnments,  and  at  length  to  something 
very  near  a  general  battle,  in  which 
their  Uir  companions,  descending  from 
''their  high  estate,"  took  part  so 
heirtily,  that  Joey,  finding  himself 
quite  unobserved,  seazed  the  opportu- 
rdtj  to  scramble  doim  after  them ; 
but  in  his  haste  to  reach  terra  firma, 
he  missed  his  footing,  and  fell  head- 
long among  the  horses,  already  firetted 
and  fidgety  at  the  disorder  of  their 
riders,  so  that  Joey's  sudden  precipi- 
tation set  them  rearing  and  pawing 
fiiriou8ly,and  he— the  luckless  truant ! 
—received  such  a  kick  on  the  head, 
from  the  hard  hoof  of  the  ungrateful 
piebald,  as  not  only  completely  stuur 
ned  him,  but  left  him  such  a  ghastly 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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and  bloody  spectacle,  as  stilled  in  a 
moment  the  uproar  of  the  conflicting 
parties,  and  made  them  unanimous  m 
their  apprriiensions  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences in  which  they  might  all  bo 
involved,  should  the  accident  prove 
fatal,  of  which  there  was  every  appear- 
ance. The  child  had  ceased  to  breathe 
— not  the  fiftintest  pulsation  was  per- 
ceptible. The  pamc  became  general, 
and  the  decision  immediate,  to  con- 
eider  their  own  safety,  by  moving  on 
as  fiast  as  possible,  leaving  the  unhap- 
py boy  (who  was  pronounced  quite 
dead)  on  the  grass  bank  by  the  road 
side. 

In  two  minutes  the  troop  was  in 
motion — in  ten  more,  quite  out  of 
sight — and  there  lay  poor  Joey  to  all 
appearance  a  corpse,  and  soon  to  have 
become  one  in  reality,  but  for  the  pro- 
vidential intervention  of  that  poor 
woman,  by  whom  Andrew  Cleaves  was 
conducted  to  the  bedside  of  his  reco- 
vered child.  That  woman  (as  she 
briefly  explained  to  Andrew  on  their 
stealthy  progress  towards  the  little 
chamber)  was,  indeed,  the  poor  Sol- 
dier's widow,  who,  with  her  orphan 
babe,  had  owed  to  his  compassion  in 
her  utmost  need,  the  seasonable  merey 
of  a  night's  lodging  and  a  wholesome 
meal ;  and  she  had  never  forgotten  the 
name  of  her  benefactor,  nor  thought 
of  him  without  a  grateful  prayer.  She 
had  travelled  fiar  on  to  her  dead  hua- 
band's  birthplace  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, to  claun,  for  his  orphan  and  her- 
self, the  protection  and  assistance  of 
his  kindred.  Her  claims  had  not  been 
disallowed,  and  amone  them  she  had 
dwelt  contentedly  till  her  child  died. 
Then  she  began  to  feel  herself  a  stran- 
ger among  strangers,  and  her  heart 
veamed  towards  her  own  country  and 
kinsfolk ;  and  she  wrote  a  letter  home 
to  her  own  place,  Manchester,  the 
answer  to  which  told  her,  that  her 
friends,  who  were  too  poor  to  help  her 
when  she  was  left  a  widow,  were  now 
bettered  in  circumstances,  and  would 
give  her  a  home  and  welcome ;  and 
that,  now  she  had  no  living  hinder- 
anee,  she  might  obtain  a  comfortable 
subsistence  by  resuming  her  eariy  la- 
bours at  the  loom.  So  she  set  out 
for  her  native  place,  a  leisurely  foot 
traveller,  for  she  was  no  longer  unpro- 
vided with  means  to  secure  a  decent 
resting  place,  and  a  wholesome  meal ; 
and  she  it  was,  who,  having  so  far  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way,  had  .discovered  the 
2H 
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young  roDftway  lying  by  the  wsy-Bide 
in  the  condition  before  described.  Her 
ieelings  (the  feelings  of  a  childless 
mother !)  needed  no  inoentire  to  place 
her  in  a  moment  beside  the  forlorn 
deserted  child,  whose  head  she  tender- 
ly lifted  on  her  bosom,  and  parting  off 
the  thickly  clotted  hair,  bound  her 
oim  handkerchief  about  his  bleeding 
temples.  There  was  water  within 
reach,  with  which  she  layed  his  &ce 
and  hands,  and  had  soon  the  joy  of 
perceiving  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
lips  and  eye-lids — and  at  last  the  boy 
breathed  audibly,  and  his  fair  blue 
eyes  imclosed,  and  he  uttered  a  few 
words  of  wonder  and  distress,  among 
which—"  Oh,  father  I  father  !"  were 
most  intelligible,  and  to  the  woman's 
gentle  inquiry  of  "  who  was  his  fa- 
ther) and  did  he  live  far  offl"  he 
answered  faintly,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Andrew  Oleayes,  who  lived  at  Bed- 
bum.  A  second  fit  of  insensibility 
succeeded  those  few  words,  but  they 
were  sufficient  for  the  widow.  Provi- 
dence had  sent  her  to  save  (she  trust- 
ed) the  child  of  her  benefactor,  and 
all  her  homely  but  well-directed  ener- 
gies were  called  into  action.  Partly 
canying  him  in  her  own  arms,  and 
partly  by  casual  assistance,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  him  to  the  near- 
est dwelling,  that  small  way-side  inn. 
-There  he  was  put  comfortably  to  bed, 
and  medical  aid  obtained  promptly — 
the  longer  delay  of  which  must  have 
proved  fatal.  And  then  a  message  was 
sent  off  to  Farmer  Cleaves,  (a  man 
and  horse,  for  that  poor  woman  was  a 
creature  of  noble  spirit,  and  impatient 
to  relieve  the  father's  misery,)  and 
then  the  vndow  quietly  took  her  sta- 
tion by  the  pillow  of  the  little  sufferer. 
His  head  had  undergone  a  second 
dressing,  and  the  surgeon  had  pro- 
nounced, that  all  would  go  well  with 
him,  if  he  were  kept  for  a  time  in 
perfect  quiet.  It  need  not  be  told  how 
rigidly  that  injunction  was  attended 
to,  nor  how  carefully,  when  he  was  in 
a  stateito  be  removed,  the  father  con- 
veyed back  his  truant  child  to  the 
.shelter  of  his  own  peaceful  cottage — 
nor  how  anxiously  he  was  nursed  up 
there  to  decided  convalescence — nor 
how  solpmnly,  yet  tenderly,  when  the 
boy  was  so  far  recovered,  his  father 
set  before  him  the  magnitude  of  his 
offence,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
which  had  so  nearly  resultea  from 
it.     Joey  wept  sore,  and  looked  down 
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with  becoming  humility,  and  promi- 
sed, over  and  over  again,  and  really 
with  a  sincere  intention,  never,  never 
again  to  give  his  father  cause  for  un- 
easiness or  displeasure. 

Time  travelled  on — school-days  and 
holidays  revolved  in  regular  succes- 
sion— and  Joey  comported  himself  just 
well  enough  to  gain  the  character  of  a 
veiy  good  scholax  in  school,  and  a  very 
idle  dog  out  of  it,  except  at  home  and 
in  his  father's  sight,  whei^e  comport- 
ed himself  with  such  a  show  of  sane- 
ti^  and  correctness,  as  was  quite  edi- 
fying to  behold,  and  too  easily  lulled 
to  rest  the  awakened  caution  of  the 
still  credulous  old  man. 

Andrew  had  continued  his  son  at 
the  academy  to  an  unusually  advanced 
period  of  youth,  from  the  (ufficulty  of 
Knowing  how  to  dispose  of  and  em- 
ploy him  profitably,  during  the  inter- 
regnum between  school  and  the  ear- 
liest time  of  admission  in  the  count- 
ing-house, where,  at  the  proper  age,  he 
was  to  be  articled.  At  last,  however, 
in  consideration  of  his  really  forward 
and  excellent  abilities,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  firm  conseUted  to  receive  him ; 
and  now  the  time  arrived  when  the 
human  bark  was  to  be  launched  from 
its  supporting  cradle  into  the  tumul- 
tuous stream  of  active  life.  Insomuch 
as  it  advanced  him,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
confirmed  manhood,  Josiah  was  elated 
at  the  change  ;  but  had  ho  been  left 
to  follow  the  lead  of  his  own  inclina- 
tions, to  a  surety  thetf  would  not  have 
hoisted  him  up  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  before  a  dingy  desk,  in  a  dark 
gloomy  counting-house,  there  to  pore 
away  the  precious  hours  he  could  have 
disposed  of  so  much  more  agreeably. 
Had  Joey  been  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  lot  in  life,  to  a  certainty  he  would 
have  enrolled  himself  a  bold  dragoon,  a 
dashing  lancer,  a'trooper  of  some  deno- 
mination,— anything  that  would  have 
clothed  him  in  a  showy  uniform,  and 
given  him  the  command  of  a  horse  ; 
but  all  military  professions  were  so 
abhorrent  to  Andrew  Cleaves,  that  he 
would  as  lieve  have  placed  his  son  in 
the  Devil's  Own,  as  in  "  The  King's 
Own ;"  and  the  boy  was  too  well 
aware  of  his  father's  inveterate  preju- 
dices, even  to  hint  at  his  own  long- 
ings ;  still  less  did  he  hazard  tbe  more 
debasiug  avowal,  that  he  would  have 
preferred  the  situation  of  a  dashiog 
groom  to  a  statioi)  at  the  desk;  and 
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tint  to  be  a  jockey  !  a  realf  knowing 
Newmarket  jodcey !  (he  had  heard  a 
vast  deal  abovit  Newmarket,)  would 
hare  been  the  dimaz  of  his  ambition. 
Happy  dispodtioii,  to  qualify  him  for 
tiie  itaid  clerk  of  a  commercial  eata- 
Uishment !  But  knowing  the  decree 
was  ineyersible,  he  submitted  to  it 
with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  consoling 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  many 
young  men  so  situated  were  noTerthe- 
less  very  fine  fellows,  and  contrived, 
at  odd  hours,  evenings,  and  holidays, 
to  indemnify  themselves  very  tolera- 
bly for  their  hours  of  durance  vile. 
He  had  great  confidence,  moreover, 
that  good  fortune  woidd  introduce 
him  to  some  of  those  choice  spirits, 
whose  experience  would  initiate  him 
into  many  useful  secrets. 

Joey's  expectations  were  but  too  well 
founded ;  temptation  lies  in  wait  for 
youthat  eveiy  turning  and  bypath ;  but 
when  youth  starts  with  the  design  of 
Toluntorily  entering  her  fatal  snare,  the 
toils  are  wound  about  the  prey  with 
treble  strength,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it 
disentangle.  Joey  was  soon  the  asso- 
ciate  and  hero  of  all  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute  youth  in  C , — the  hero  of 

cock-fights,  of  bull-baitings,  of  the 
ring,  of  the  skittle  ground,  of  every 
low,  cruel,  and  debiting  sport,  that 
prepares  tibe  way,  by  sure  and  rapid 
advances,  through  all  the  gradations 
of  guilt,  towards  the  jail,  the  convict 
ship,  and  the  scaffold. 

^  Nevertheless,  for  a  considerable 
time,  Josiah  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
very  fitir  character  with  his  empfoy- 
ers — so  clear  and  prompt  was  his  dis- 
patdi  of  business,  and  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  so  punctual  and  assiduous 
his  ^tention  to  office  hours.  Beyond 
those  seasons,  their  watchfulness  ex- 
tended not,  and  no  glaring  misdemean- 
our, on  the  part  of  their  young  clerk, 
had  yet  awakened  any  degree  of  sus- 
picious vigilance. 

The  heart  of  Andrew  Cleaves  was, 
therefore,  gladdened  by  such  reports 
of  his  son's  official  conduct,  as,  coming 
from  so  respectable  a  quarter,  were,  in 
his  estimation,  sufficient  surety  of  ge- 
neral good  conduct,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently lulled  into  a  fsAxX  security, 
not  even  invaded  by  any  of  those 
vague  and  flying  rumours,  which  ge- 
nerally lead  the  way  to  painful  but  im- 
portant discoveries.  Andrew  Cleaves 
had  no  fiiends,  it  could  scarcely  be 
said,  any  acquaintance — alas !  it  is  to 
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be  feared,  no  weU-wishen.  Beyond 
the  cold  concerns  of  business,  he  had 
maintained  no  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  men.  His  world  was  a  con- 
tracted span  ;  two  objects  of  interest 
occupied  it  wholly — his  wealth  and 
his  son.  But  there  was  no  equipoise 
between  the  scales  that  held  those 
treasures.  He  would  not,  in  Shylock's 
place,  have  been  in  suspense  between 
^  his  ducats  and  his  daughter." 

Gold  had  been  his  idol,  till  super- 
seded by  that  living  claimant,  to  whose 
imagined  good  all  other  considerations 
became  secondary  and  subservient, 
and  for  whom  (looking  to  worldly  ag- 
grandisement as  the  grand  point  of 
attainment,  though  Andrew  talked  well 
of  ^  the  one  thing  needful")  he  con- 
tinued to  improve  upon  his  habits  of 
parsimony  and  accumulation,  so  as  to 
deny  himself  the  common  comforts 
becoming  necessary  to  his  advancing 
vears.  But  the  hard  gripe  occasional- 
ly relaxed  at  the  persuasive  voice  of 
Josiah's  eloquence ;  and  that  hopeful 
youth,  as  he  advanced  in  the  ways  of 
iniquity,  made  especial  progress  in  its 
refined  arts  of  specious  hypocrisy,  to 
which,  alas !  his  early  training  had 
too  favourably  disposed  him. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  distaste- 
ful task  minutely  to  trace  the  pro- 
gressive steps  by  which  Josiah  attoin- 
ed  that  degree  of  hardened  profligacy, 
which  marked  his  character  by  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth 
year — the  second  of  his  clerkship  in 
Messrs  — -^  counting-house.  The 
marvel  is,  that  his  seat  on  the  high 
office  stool  had  not  been  vacated  long 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
The  eyes  of  his  employers  bad  for 
some  time  been  open  to  his  disreputa- 
ble and  ruinous  courses.  Their  keen 
observation  was  of  course  upon  him 
in  all  matters  that  could  in  any  way 
affect  their  own  interests ;  and  at 
length,  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
from  more  conscientious  motives, 
which  ought  to  have  had  earlier  in- 
fluence, they  deemed  it  requisite  to 
arouse  the  fears  of  the  still-deluded 
parent,  and  to  recommend  his  inter- 
lerence,  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  dan- 
gerous career  of  his  infatuated  son. 
Alas  1  it  was  a  cruel  caution,  for  it 
came  too  late.  Too  late,  except  to 
excite  the  &ther*s  fears  to  a  sudden 
piteh  of  agony,  which  provoked  him 
to  bitter  upbiaidings,  and  violent  de- 
nunciations, and  thus  contributed  to 
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Mar  the  already  oomipted  heart  of 
the  insennte  youth,  ana  to  accelerate 
his  desperate  plunge  into  irretrieTahle 
•ruin. 

It  was  well  known  at  C that 

Andrew  OleaTes  had  (for  a  man  in 
his  station)  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  that  his  idoliaed  and  only 
son  would  inherit  it  undiyidod  ;  and 
in  that  confidence,  there  were  not 
wanting  venturous  and  unprincipled 
persons,  who  not  only  gave  him  credit 
in  the  way  of  trade,  to  an  unwarrant- 
able amount,  but  even  advanced  him 
loans  from  time  to  time,  on  the  specu- 
lation of  future  re-payment,  with 
usurious  interest.  By  such  means, 
added  to  the  not  inconsiderable  grati- 
fications he  at  difierent  times  obtain- 
ed from  his  father,  under  various  spe- 
douB  pretences,  Josiah  had  been  ena- 
bled to  run  a  course  of  low  and  pro- 
fligate extravagance,  fxt  exceeding 
anything  which  had  entered  into  the 
suspicions  of  his  employers,  or  the 
tardily  aroused  apprehensions  of  the 
distressed  father.  Among  the  threats 
of  that  abused  parent,  there  was 
one  which  Josiah  doubted  not  would 
be  promptly  executed — a  public  ad- 
vertisement in   0 ,  that  Andrew 

Cleaves  held  himself  nowise  answer- 
able for  any  debts  his  son  might  think 
proper  to  contract — an  exposure  which 
would  not  only  cut  him  off  from  all 
fotiire  supplies,  but  probably  create 
such  distnist  of  his  hitherto  undoubt- 
ed heirship,  as  to  bring  forward  all 
the  claims  standing  against  him,  and 
irritate  his  father,  beyond  hope  of  ao- 
comnxxlation. 

But  the  idea  of  absconding  from 
G had  long  been  fiuniliar  to  Jo- 
siah, and  he  )Sa  for  some  time  past 
been  connected  with  a  set  of  charac- 
ters, whose  daring  exploits,  and  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  had 
fired  his  ambition  to  emulate  the 
former^  and  to  transfer  his  genius  to 
a  theatre  more  worthy  its  enter- 
prising capabilities.  Yet  Josiah*s  heart 
was  not  auite  hardened.  It  had  not 
lost  all  fieaearU  remembrance  of  hit 
days  of  boyish  happiness— of  the  in- 
dulgences of  his  £iither's  dwelling,  and 
of  the  repressed,  but  ill-dissembled 
fondness  of  that  doating  parent,  whose 
proud  and  severe  nature  had  even  ao* 
commodated  itself  to  offices  of  woman- 
ly tenderness,  for  the  feeble  infant  leA 
motherless  to  his  care. 

There  were  still  moments— even  in 
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the  circle  of  his  vile  associates  even 
in  the  concerting  their  in&noaa 
schemes — or  while  the  profane  oath 
still  volleyed  i^m  his  tongue-Hmd 
the  roar  of  riotous  mirth  and  Uoen- 
tious  song  resounded — ^there  were 
moments,  even  then,  when  reoolke- 
tion  ef  better  things  fiashed  across  his 
mind,  like  angels*  wings  athwart  the 
pit  of  darkness,  and  he  shuddered 
with  transient  horror  at  the  appalling" 
contrast. 

The  &int  gleam  of  such  a  mental 
vision  still  haunted  him  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  riotous  meeting,  duriac 
which  he  had  finally  arranged  with 
his  confederates  the  plan  which  was 
to  remove  him  (probably  for  ever!) 
from  C and  its  vicinity. 

^  But  I  will  have  one  more  look  at 
the  old  place  before  I  go,"  suddenly 
resolved  Josiah,  when  he  had  parted 
from  his  companions.  ''At  least  I 
will  have  a  last  look  at  the  outside  of 
the  walls — though  I  earCt  go  in— I 
ean^t  face  the  old  man,  before  I  leave 
him — ^he  would  not  pass  over  what 
can't  be  undone-^nd  there's  no  go- 
ing back  ^iou^^but  I  wHi  see  the  old 
place  again." 

It  was  late  on  the  Sabbath  evening 
when  Josiah  formed  this  sudden  re- 
solution, and  so  quid^ly  was  it  carried 
into  effect,  that  it  wanted  near  an 
hour  to  midnight  when  he  reached 
the  low  boundsj^  of  the  cottage  gar- 
den. 

It  was  a  calm,  delicious  night  of 
ripening  Spring-— so  hushed  and  stiU, 
you  might  have  heard  the  &Uing 
showers  of  overblown  apple  blossoms. 
Josiah  lingered  for  a  moment  with 
his  hand  on  the  garden  wicket ;  and 
while  he  thus  tarried,  was  startled  by 
a  sudden  but  familiar  sound  from  the 
adjacent  close.  It  was  the  nichering 
salutation  of  his  old  friend  Grey- 
beard, who,  having  perceived,  with 
fine  instinct,  the  approach  of  lus 
young  master  and  quondam  play- 
mate, came  forward,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  to  the  holly  hedge,  which  di- 
vided his  pasture  from  the  garden, 
and  poking  his  white  nose  through 
the  old  gap  betwixt  the  hawthorn  and 
the  gate,  greeted  him  with  that  fami- 
liar nicher. 

"^  Ah,  old  boy  1  is  it  thou  1"  said 
the  youth,  in  alowhuiried  voioe^aa 
he  stopt  a  moment  to  stroke  the  doa 
of  his  fsithf ul  &vonrite.  **  Doet  tkou 
bid  me  welcome   home,  old  fellow  1 
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ifebing  I"  Md  tiihcrt    fi^tUer's  hrgt  silvov  vmtck  haBgrmg  at 
the  bed*8  hMd  ui  U»  &ig]itl:f  ]  ~ 


uDBateni  lauglk  fiaidied  tke  8«Bteactty 
u  Im  tanud  firom  th«  lairing  creftturOy 
ud  villi  ^oieky  but  noiielest  steps^ 
paned  vp  th*  gvdoa  walk  to  tb* 
fioat  a£  the  aiiiet  oettage. 

Quet  M  tbe  giaTe  it  itood  in  tbe 
flood  of  xBOOoligfaab — ^its  lonelj  tenant 
had  loBg  sinee  gone  to  rest ;  and  no 
bflSB  £pDm  hearth,  oz  taper  streamed 
tiueugh  the  diaxB«nd  panes  of  the 
anaU  easenentSb  . 

The  Prodigal  gas^d  €»r  a»meniQnt 
oa  the  white  walls— en  the  hooey- 
iockle  already  dowering  round  hie 
em  casment — then  stept  within  the 
porch,  and  oofU j,  and  fSoaifall j,  aa  k 
vttte^  raised  hia  hand  to  the  latch — 
vhicfa,  howeyer,  he  lifted  not— only 
floftlj  laid  his  haod  upon  it^  and  8o» 
with  eyes  rooted  to  the  ground,  stood 
motieiuess  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the 
upraised  arm  dropt  heaTily ;  and  with 
something  yery  like  a  sig^  he  turned 
from  the  door  of  his  father's  dwelling, 

to  retrace  his  steps  towards  C 

Yet  once  again  in  his  way  down  the 
garden  path,  ne  turned  to  look  on  the 
home  he  was  forsaking.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  eyil  spirit  uept  within  him, 
and  his  better  nature  was  stirring  in 
his  heart  The  repose  of  night — ^its 
'  beauty  of  holiness'*— the  heaJin^  in- 
fluence of  the  pure  firesh  air — ^e  sight 
of  that  familiar  scene— nay,  the  fond 
greeting  of  his  dumb  fiayourite — the 
Siottg^t  for  what  nurpose  he  waa 
there— and  of  the  old  man  who  slept 
within  those  silent  walls,  unconscious 
of  the  shock  impending  oyer  him  in 
the  desertion  of  his  only  child — all 
these  things  crowded  together  with 
Boflening  influence  into  the  heart  of 
that  unhappy  boy,  as  he  turned  a  £are- 
well  look  upon  the  quiet  cottage — and 
just  then  a  sound  from  within  smote 
his  ear  faintly.  At  first,  a  &int,  low 
sound,  which  deepened  by  degrees  in- 
to a  more  audible  murmur,  and  pro- 
ceeded surely  from  his  father's  cham- 
ber. Josiah  started— <' Was  the  old 
man  illl"  he  questioned  with  him- 
seif— .«  Dl  and  alone  !"  and  without 
&rther  parley,  he  stept  quickly  but 
noiselessly  to  the  low  casement,  and 
Btill  cautiously  ayoiding  the  possibility 
of  being  seen  from  within,  gazed  ear- 
nestly between  the  yine-leaves  through 
the  dooed  lattice.  The  interior  of  the 
saaatt  chamber  wm  quite  yisible  in  the 
pale  mnonaiiine  so  disthictly  yisible 
that  Jaaiah  eoiild  eyen  distinguish  his 


and  COB  that  bed -two  ptlluws  were  jret 
laid  side  by  sid^  (it  was  the  dd  man's 
eccentric  humour)  as  in  the  daye  when 
hu  innoeent  child  shared  with  him 
that  now  solitary  couch.  Bat  neither 
pillow  had  been  pressed  thai  aighi— 
the  bed  waa  still  unMcupied— and  be» 
side  it  knelt  Andiew  daawesi  wiblj 
in  an  i^^y  of  pra^er^— for  his  npiaia- 
ed  hands  wece  dapeed  above  the  now 
bald  and  furrowed  brow.  His'head 
waa  flung  fiur  back  in  the  feryour  of 
aupplicaticn— and  though  the  eyelida 
were  dosed,  the  Jipa  yet  qniyeved  with 
thoee  murmuring  accents,  which,  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  midnight,  had 
reached  Josiah's  ear  and  drawn  him  to 
the  spot*  It  was  a  sight  to  8tr£kedag>- 
gers  to  the  heart  of  the  ungiateliii 
child,  who  knew  too  well,  who  ftdh 
too  assuredly,  that  lor  him,  oflending 
as  he  was,  that  agonizing  prayer  waa 
breathed — ^that  his  undutiful  conduct 
and  sinful  courses  had  inflicted  that 
bitterness  of  anguish  depicted  on  the 
yeneraUe  features  of  his  only  parent. 
Self-conyicted,  self-condenme4  the 
youthful  culprit  stood  gazing  as  if 
spdl-bound.  and  impulsiydy,  mstinc- 
tiydy.  Ait  hands  also  closed  in  the 
long-neglected  dasp  of  prayer— and 
unconsciously  Aif  eyes  ghmced  upward 
for  a  second,  and  perhapa  the  inartH 
cuUte  aspiration  which  trembled  on 
his  lip,  was,  "  Qod  be  mensifdl  to  me 
a  sinner !"  Yet  such  it  haidly  could 
haye  been — for  that  touching  cry,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  deeply  stru£en  heart 
would  haye  reached  Uie  ear  of  Mercy, 
and,  alas !  ihose  agitated  feelings  of 
remorse,  which  might  ''if  Heayen  had 
willed  it," 

Haye  matured  to  penitenoe  and  peace, 
were  but  the  faint  stirrings  of  a  better 
spirit  doomed  to  be  irreyoca^y  quench- 
ed ere  thoroughly  awakened. 

The  tempt^  was  at  hand,  and  the 
infrttuated  yictim  wanted  moral  cou- 
rage to  extricate  himself  by  a  bold 
ettort  while  there  was  yet  time,  from 
the  snare  prepared  for  lua  destruction. 
Just  at  that  awfiil  moment,  that  crisis 
of  his  fate,  when  the  sense  of  guilt 
suddenly  smote  upon  his  heart,  and 
his  better  angel  whispered,  ^  Turn — 
yet  turn  and  iiye  I" — at  that  dedsiye 
moment  a  rustling  in  the  holly  badge, 
aoeompanied  by  a  low  whistle,  and  a 
suppreiMed  lau^  broke  on  his  start- 
lea  ear ;  and,  as  if  a  seipent  had  stung 
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hiiDy  he  fpnng  withoat  one  backward  ^'The  children  of  ihis  world  art^ 
glance  from  the  low  casement  and  the  in  their  generation,  wiser  than  the 
cottage  walla — and  almost  at  a  boimd  children  of  light.*'  They  guessed  well, 
he  deazed  the  garden  path,  and  dashed  and  too  well  succeed^  in  securing? 
through  the  little  gate  which  swung  their  yictim — and  before  Josiah  had 
back  from  his  desperate  hand  with  hidf  retraced  the  townward  way  with 
jarring  violence.  his  profligate  companions,  his  mind 
Tkate  awaited  him  without,  from  was  again  engrossed  by  their  nefiirious 
whom  he  could  not  brook  the  sneer  of  projects,  and  all  that  had  so  recent- 
ridicule— with  whom  he  had  mocked  ly  affected  hip— the  whol,e  fiimiliar 
at  and  abjured  all  good  and  holy  scene — the  low  white  cottage— the 
things,  and  with  whose  desperate  for-  little  chamber,  and  the  aged  man  who 
tunes  he  had  Toluntarily  embarked  knelt  beside  that  lonely  bed  in  prayer 
his  oim ;  and  well  they  knew  the  hold  for  an  offending  child—all  these  things 
they  had  upon  him,  and  haying  at  that  had  &ded  like  a  vision  frx>m  his  un- 
time  espe(aal  motives  to  desire  his  stable  mind ;  and  secretly  humiliated 
fiuthfiil  adherence,  they  had  dodged  at  the  recollection  of  his  momentary 
his  steps  to  the  lone  cottage,  under  a  weakness,  the  miserable  youth  bade 
vague  suspicion  that  if  an  interview  an  etemsJ  adieu  to  the  paths  of  peace 
should  take  place  between  the  father  and  innocence,  and  gave  himself  up 
and  son,  Nature  mifht  powerfrdly  as-  to  work  evil  unreservedly, 
sert  her  rights,  and  yet  detach  the  A. 
youth  from  their  unholy  coalition. 

MI5CE]>-PIS  ;  A  OHBIBTMAB  CAROL. 

To  Miu  S . 

Bcmm  oonoordia  diwon. 

HomACB. 

I  Bi5a  Minoed-Pie,  the  pride  of  Christmas  cheer. 

And  teach  the  widls  of  crumbling  paste  to  rear ; — 

Inspiring  Belly-Gbds  from  Heaven  descend, 

And  every  hungry  Muse,  my  verse  befriend  ! 

'Tis  sweet  whate'er  we  taste,  or  hear,  or  see, 

To  find  Variety  in  Unity: 

So  the  ethereJ  bow  enchants  the  sight 

With  many-tinted  luxury  of  light : 

So  the  grave  organ,  and  the  festive  harp, 

Pour  their  commingling  streams  of  flat  and  sharp : 

And  so  the  frdnt  voluptuous  Indian  breeze 

Wafts  blended  odours  o'er  the  gladden'd  seas. 

An  Iris  edible  invites  your  throats — 

A  symphony  of  palatable  notes ; 

Of  luscious  savours  a  complex  IdeiL 

Full  as  the  bounteous  horn  of  Amalthea ; 

Bouquet  compact  of  multifrurious  blossom, — 

Of  toothsome  elements,  a  microcosm — 

Fain  would  I  teD,  but  greatly  fear  the  Muse, 

Of  mind  unearthly  as  terrestrial  Blues, 

Disdains  the  humble  knowledge  of  a  cook, 

Nor  e'er  in  Mrs  BafSe  deigns  to  look  ; 

Nor  kens  the  "  Lady,"*  not  unknown  to  fame, 

(Though  her  coy  tiue  not  reveal  her  name,) 

Who  crams  her  volume,  to  enhance  its  price. 

With  that  unsavoury  compound,  good  advice  ; 

Nor  him,  whose  deeper  lore,  in  later  age. 

With  peptic  precepts  drugs  the  glutton  page. 

*  The  works  of  Mrs  Baffle  and  Dr  Kitchiner  must  be  well  known  to  all  gastreno- 
mic  readers.  As  the  "  Lady"  has  not  given  her  name  to  the  public,  I  do  not  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  of  throwing  off  the  mask  a  la  the 
Author  of  Waverley.  1  am  credibly  informed,  that  great  part  of  her  volume  was 
composed  at  a  romantic  villsge  in  my  own  neighbourhood ;  and  that  the  poor  were 
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Fain  irould  I  sing  how  various  sweets  oombine. 

And  swell  with  daintj  tenns  the  luscious  line — 

What  ftbled,  hard-named  heathen  Muse  need  I, 

To  piaise  an  honest  Ghurch-of-£ngland  pie  1 

If  not  the  Goddess,  let  the  Cook  inspire 

My  glowing  soul  with  culinaiy  fire. — 

Slow  o'er  the  plain  the  ox  majestic  roams — 

Fast  by  the  null  the  brook  impetuous  foams — 

The  mill  to  grind,  the  ox  is  doom*d  to  die, 

1^  &te  subsmient  to  the  unborn  pie ; 

tibe  ruddy  milk-maid  labours  at  the  dium — 

'May  fidry  Puck*  his  cream-bowl  duly  earn  ! 

So  Thal^  taught  how  all  the  solid  earth 

To  one  yast  fluid  owes  its  wondrous  birth, 

lake  butter  curdling  on  its  natal  day — 

lake  butter,  perhaps,  at  la^t  to  melt  avray. 

These  form  the  bases  of  my  chemic  theme, 

Beef,  fine  Farina^  and  coagulate  cream. 

These  Britons  give  to  form  the  compound  sweet : 

For  ridi  her  soil,  but  richer  far  her  fleet — 

Her  fleet,  that  beaxs  from  Oriental  groyes 

Bandanian  nutmegs,  aromatic  cloyes  ; 

That  wafts  from— r^y  I  forget  the  place — 

The  hot  pimento  and  the  scaly  mace —  •  % 

The  powdery  sugar  from  the  distant  isles, 

Where  first  Columbus  met  with  human  smiles ; 

Small  currants  cultured  by  the  Zantian  swain,X 

And  raisins  ripened  by  the  suns  of  Spain. 

The  acid  fruit,  to  social  joy  consigned, 

And  golden  orange  lend  their  candied  rind — 

Add  salt^  not  attic,  water  ever  handy 

In  our  moist  clime,  and  all-convincing  brandy—* 

With  apples,  sung  by  Phillips  in  blame  verse, 

Some  trifles  more,  too  tedious  to  rehearse. 

Then  mingle,  mingle,  those  that  mingle  may — 

Let  the  keen  chopper  ring  a  meny  lay. 

Till  all  the  mass,  in  one  confusion  hurl'd, 

lake  embiyo  atoms  of  a  destined  world. 

Own  it  the  due  return  of  a  festive  time 

That  bids  the  perfect  pie  arise  sublime. 

That  merry  Christmas  now  is  obsolete, 
Wlien  barofl  and  curates  had  a  chance  to  eat ; 
When  e'en  the  proudest  and  the  coyest  maid, 
Nor  wrath  nor  scorn  affecting,  duly  paid 


boantifally  fed  upon  the  caput  moriuum  of  her  culinary  sublimationa.  Science  and 
hnnuuiity  should  always  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Lady  is  a  great  (not  political)  eco- 
nomist, fall  of  wise  saws  and  modem  inatanoee,  if  any  modem  instances  of  her  sort 
of  economy  are  to  be  found.  She  is  not  by  any  means  original  in  foisting  good  ad- 
vice into  a  cookery  book.  Many  are  the  "  Complete  Gentlewomen/*  "  Cabinets  of 
rare  SeeretSy"  kc,  indited  in  the  olden  time,  wherein  may  be  read  promiscaoiiB  re- 
eeipts  for  punt,  possets,  and  piety. 

*  The  exploits  of  Puck,  in  the  buttery,  cannot  be  obscare  in  the  present  age, 
when  his  diminutive  race  have  been  recently  celebrated  by  the  author  of  Whims 
and  Oddities.  Why  does  not  a  writer,  who  has  done  so  well,  do  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter ]  A  word  to  the  wise — I  love  a  pun  to  my  heart ;  but  pons  should  not  be  prin^ 
ed.    They  seldom  read  Well — even  Shakespeare's  were  made  to  be  acted. 

t  Probably  the  old  philosopher  meant  no  more  by  his  water  than  others  by  chaos, 
ajid  later  world-makers  by  hyle,  or  the  first  matter,  i.e.  potentiality — an  ens  nUionU 
capable  of  all  forms,  but  actoally  endued  with  none. 

X I  cannot  aaiswer  for  the  correctness  of  this  culinary  formula.  Aristotle  {Paetics, 
najinem)  remarks,  that  poets  should  not  be  censored  for  technical  mistakes  in  arts 
wmh  they  do  not  profess. 


S48  Minced  Pit;  a  Ohrutmaa  Carol.  [Feb. 

The  forfeit  Jdss  beneath  the  pendent  hollj, 

And  none  would  blame  the  periodic  folly  ; 

When  the  grey  master  of  the  vifiage  school 

Gould  gravely  prove  it  wim  to  play  the  fooi  ; 

When  such  a  monster  neyer  yet  wae  seen 

As  a  prim  Doctor  made  at  Aberdeen, 

Empiric  dealer  in  cheap  educalion, 

Who  advertises,  «  N.B.  No  Vaoation  f ' 

When  loyal  hearts  were  warm  with  old  October, 

And  Orthodoxy  was  not  always  sober ; 

When  "  Church  and  King,"  and  •*  Britain's  TVade  and  Glory," 

Were  pledged  in  equal  cups  by  Wfcig  and  Tory— 

At  some  small  peril  of  a  dizzy  ptfte, 

But  were  not  watchwords  of  contempt  and  hate ; 

When  high  and  low  partook  one  common  ^lee, 

As  brethren  of  one  happy  family— 

In  short,  when  times  were  good^but  when  they  were 

I  find  it  not  in  Newton,  nor  in  Blair — 

Is  nothing  then  of  Christmas  left  behind, 

Besides  foul  ways,  and  bleak  December  wind  1 

Tes,  Pies  there  are,  in  thifl  degenerate  age 

That  might  disarm  a  hungry  poet's  rage — 

Hearts  so  benign,  and  looks  so  kind  and  wsnn, 

No  change  can  chill  them,  and  no  time  deform. 

Then  why  lionent,  with  unavailing  sighs. 

Departed,  seasons,  or  depc^rted  pies — 

Since  Bards  are  stall  inspared  by  eyes  as  bright, 

And  pies  shall  still  be  inade  by  hands  as  white  ? 

The  parting  year,  benignant  in  decay, 
Bequeaths  mankind  a  genial  holiday — 
Brisk,  welcome 'rteime  annoimce  the  liberal  week 
That  frees  the  slaves  of  Prosody  and  Qreek, 
And  gives,  bright  ffleaming  from  its  rubric  maxk,^ 
Emancipation  to  the  dty  deik. 
Then,  inale  the  blazing  chimney  Toars  and  rocks. 
The  careful  housewife  all  her  stores  unlocks-^ 
Oh !  guard  these  treasures  with  a  Lynx's  eye. 
Should  children  enter,  or  a  Bard  be  nigh  ; — 
For  Baids,  by  Natui^'fi  unresisted  doom, 
Are  children  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
But  oh  !  what  horrors  emite  the  venturous  eye. 
That  dares  invade  the  cave  of  Oookery — 
Heads  without  bodies — ^truids  wititout  a  head. 
And  mangled  limbs  in  wild  disorder  spread  ; 
Knives,  axes,  faggots — tools  of  persecution, 
And  whirring  wl^ls,  in  restless  revolution  ; 
Transfixing  spits,  in  orderly  array, 
like  Demon  lances,  for  Tartarean  frmy — 
Fieroe  Dragon  throats,  expiring  hotter  breathf 
Than  the  still  Simoom's  desert  blast  of  death  ; 
Lame  Vulcan's  Jack-of-all-Trades!t: — hungry  'fire. 
And  hottest  far,  the  Cook's  industrious  ire — 
Less  bold  than  Kitchiner,  or  GUdlic  Ude, 
I  may  not  in  this  Torrid  Zone  intrude — 
The  smoke  of  battle,  and  the  smoke  of  flues. 
Alike  distasteful  to  my  timid  Muse, 


*.fi6d  letters  in  the  Calendar  denote  holidays. 
+  Fierce,  &c.    Anglice,  Flues. 

i  Jack^o^aU-tradcB  is  the  beat  version  I  can  give  of  Achylntls  imnixMm  w^ 
^tiuu,    PrimethemB  Vinctufl.    Y.  6. 
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Warn  me  to  make  •  iwift,  wdUtimed  retreat, 

And  send  awa^  on  my  poetic  feet^ 

The  dire  miahape  that  mar  the  housewife's  toil^ 

The  sooty  aTalawche,  the  woeftil  spoil 

Of  pastry  bura'd,  and  butter  tunf  d  to  oil, 

Aie  themes,  from  which  my  tender  thoughts  recoil. 

mie  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade,* — 

Of  fractuved  platter,  or  of  scolded  maid, 

If  pUtes  are  nroken,  or  if  despots  &11, 

I  eannot  moum  in  Terse,  nor  inoum  at  all. 

I  warble  bast  in  warm,  sequestered  nooks, 

Cheer'd  by  the  lovely  light  of  sunny  looks, 

Where  pensive  puss  demurely  purrs  and  basks, 

And  wmte«rm'd  maidens  urge  their  gentle  tasks. 

At  length,  behold  the  perfect  pie  complete, 

By  mobture  temper'd,  and  matured  by  heat, 

Like  Magistcrium,t  famed  in  times  of  old, 

Touth  to  renew,  and  manufacture  gold  ; 

With  farinaceous  bulwarks  fenced  around. 

Breast-work,  and  bastion,  and  embattled  mound, 

In  shape  fantastic  as  Egyptian  bower, 

In  substance  frailer  than  the  porcelain  tower — 

When  the  white  turkey  and  brown-haunch  give  place, 

It  crowns  the  board,  and  ushers  in  the  grace, 

Wdcome  to  all. — ^No  more  the  stem  Precision 

Condemns  the  harmless  piej  of  superstition — 

Nor  stands  it  now  the  rebel  to  defy, 

A  perilous  proof  of  desperate  loyalty. 

Now  all  a^ee,  the  tonsure  and  the  wig, 

The  croakmg  Torv|  and  the  crowing  Whi^, 

High-church,  and  Low-church,  Shakers,  Dippers,  Banters, 

And  eveij/species  of  the  gonus  Canters — 

True  brouiers,  all,  as  at  a  Bible-meeting, 

Join  to  promote  the  blessed  work'of  eating. 

With  file  and  sword  they  urge  the  fierce  attack — 

Drive  the  keen  blade,  and  burn  the  rich  Cognac — 

Pale,  aiure  fiames,  attend  the  dainty's  doom, 

Like  death-lights  hovering  o'er  a  hero's  tomb— 

Tis  done — 'tis  vanished  from  the  mortal  scene— 

Hie  Pie  is  rank'd  with  things  that  once  have  been, 

But  the  fiur  maker  yet  in  b^uty  breathes. 

Fresh  as  the  flowers  in  amaranthine  wreaths, 

Outlives  her  work,  as  modem  authors  do, 

And  may,  perhaps,  next  year,  the  work  renew. 


*  The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade, 
To  fieece  yoor  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts; 
"Tis  my  delight  alone,  in  aummer  shade. 
To  pipe  a  simple  tale  to  thinking  hearts. 

Woboswobth's  HearOeap  Wdi. 
f  Magiateriom— the  Philosopher's  stone. 

X  The  antipathy  of  the  Puritans  to  minced-pies  was  aa  decided  as  their  aversion 
to  the  Liturgy, 
g  The  line,  aa  originally  written,  stood  thus. 

The  crowing  Tory  and  the  croaking  Whig. 
Beeent  events  have  suggested  the  change. — Adthob. 

Still  more  recent  events  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  relaining  the  original 
Use.— C.N.    . 
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2^6  Postscript  dictated  to  a  Printer's  Devil,  [Feb. 

POBTSORIPT  DICTATED  ON  THB  SPUR  OF  THB  O00A8ION  TO  A   PBINTBB's  DEVIL, 

IN  Ambrose's,  on  the  BYENiNa  of  mondat  the  218T  or  jandabt,  1828. 

Wb  have  been  far  from  well  lately,  and  not  a  few  of  our  pretended  friends  have 
had  the  audacity  to  look  at  us  with  a  peculiarly  disagreeable,  indeed  disgusting  ex- 
pression of  face,  as  if  they  meant  to  convey  to  us  a  physiognomical  hint  that  we 
ought  forthwith  to  resign.  Much  out  of  sorts  we  certainly  have  been  for  some  six 
months  past  or  so — that  loathsome  Coalition  having  sickened  all  the  old  gentlemen 
in  the  country.  The  gout,  having  effected  a  temporary  lodgment  in  our  stomach, 
attempted  to  fly  to  our  head,  but  was  driven  back  with  great  laughter  into  our  foot, 
where  it  at  present  remains  unmolested,  in  too  exhausted  a  condition  to  venture 
upon  any  farther  hostilities.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  weather  and  in  the  Mi- 
nistry, sufficiently  trying  to  any  constitution,  have  now  subsided  into  what  seems 
to  be  a  settled  state  of  the  atmosphere — and  Christopher  and  the  Conntiy,  b^  the 
last  bulletins,  are  announeed  to  be  convalescent  Both  Patients  are  in  a  thriving 
way — ^and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  month  or  two,  we  shall  both  be  perfectly 
restored  to  the  capacity  and  power  of  discharging  all  our  manifold  and  important 
functions.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  kept  quiet — ^nothing  in  the  form  of  a  Whig  or 
a  Bat  must  be  suffered  to  cross  our  path,  for  fear  we  should  raise  our  pul»e  by 
treading  upon  it.  The  opening  articles  of  newspapers  must  be  administered  in 
very  moderate  doses — and  even  our  intercourse  with  Maga  herself  must  be  restrained 
within  bounds,  till  our  strength  is  so  far  renovated,  that  the  ^tem  shall  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  uncontrolled  vehemence  of  our  embraces.  We  confess  that  we  feel 
the  genial  impulses  of  spring.  Old  Parr,  and  old  Jenkins,  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  longevity — either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  Ours  is  the  Elixir  Vitn ;  like 
the  eagle  we  renew  our  youth — nor  shall  we  breathe  our  last,  till  the  memory  of 
Whigs  and  Whiggery  is  faint  and  fuzionless  as  a  jug  of  toddy  twenty  waters  to  the 
Olenlivet. 

We  are  deeply  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  our  many  million  faults,  failings,  defects, 
deficiencies,  vices,  sins,  crimes,  et  cetera — as  will  be  shown  to  all  the  world  in  oar 
Autobiography,  for  these  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  speedily  preparing  for  the 
press.  But  in  spite  of  them  all,  in  Literature  and  Politics — ^we  have  been — consist- 
ent. And  why  ?  Because  we  obeyed  no  bidding— but  the  bidding  of  our  own  an- 
corrupted  and  incorruptible  will.  Bribes !  From  what  region  could  bribes  be 
brought,  and  by  what  power,  to  sway  one  single  syllable  of  that  voice,  which  has 
no  utterance  but  when  inspired— ^Ise  mute— by  the  spectacle  of  Truth,  Genius, 
Liberty,  Independence,  Virtue,  and  Religion  1  From  their  cause  never  have  we 
swerved  an  inch  during  all  the  variations  of  times  and  seasons.  The  Work  that 
grew  and  flourished  in  the  sunshine,  dwindled  not,  nor  shrivelled  in  the  gloom,  was 
broken  not  nor  beaten  down  in  the  tempest  It  is  now  firmly  planted— straight 
in  the  stem— with  bold  branches,  "  itself  a  grove,"  and  woe  be  to  them  who  woidd 
dare  to  lay  the  axe  to  its  root,  or  oome,  like  thieves  in  the  night,  within  the  reach 
of  its  &r-tossing  limbs,  in  their  natural  and  eaqr  strength  repelling  unto  the  death 
all  either  stealthy  or  open  aggression ! 

There  is  a  change  in  the  Ministry.  The  Whigs  have  melted  like  so  many  blobs 
—not  of  dew — but  of  fetid  grease — of  kitchen-fee,  (see  Dr  Jamieson)— drippings  fit 
to  be  sold  only  to  afternoon  mendicants — and  have  left  behind  only — a  stench.  We 
saw  them — ^we  smelt  them  melting— as  the  Political  Articles  in  our  present  Num- 
ber, written  weeks— months  ago — sufficiently  testify.  Shall  we  henceforth  leave  the 
fishy  fumes  of  the  Faction  of  themselves  to  be  dissolved  through  the  air,  or  shall 
we  dig  a  hole  for  the  dead  body  of  Whiggery,  and  inter  it  deep  down  in  a  corp-safe, 
beyond  the  pick  and  shovel  of  the  resurrectionist  1    Wait  and  see. 

Meanwhile — Wbllihotok — 

'  Like  a  re-appeariog  i 


Like  a  glory  n-om  aftir 

PiRSV  doth  head  the  wA  of  war." 
Peel  and  Melville,  and  other  Worthies,  are  recalled  to  hold  and  wield  that  power 
from  which  they  nobly  retired,  when  to  hold  and  wield  it  would  have  been  dis- 
honour. During  their  short  obscuration  behind  the  clouds  of  faction,  we  beheld 
them  shining  stiU ;  and  the  Nation — ^the  entire  British  Nation— haib  their  return 
to  that  station  from  which  they  never  could  have  been  driven  by  foroe,  but  fh>m 
which  they  did,  with  one  magnanimous  mind,  retire,  with  all  loyalty  to  their  King» 
with  all  love  to  their  Country — ^but  in  obedience  to  a  still  higher  call  than  that  of 
either  King  or  Country— their  Conscience. 

From  our  inmost  hearts  we  applauded  their  retirement — ^from  our  inmost  hearts 
we  hail  their  return.  But  we  shall  speak  of  Men  and  of  Measures  with  the  same 
independent  spirit,  now  tliat  they  are  in  power,  ai)  we  did  when  they  were,  out  of 
power ;  and  on  all  the  Acts  of  G<>vemment  hold  Ruch  language  as  will  prove  to  the 
People  of  Britain  that  we  have  no  object  at  heart  but  the  honour  of  pablic  men, 
and  the  true  greatness  of  our  country.  C.  N. 
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l8t»...60iL  Od. 
H  ...As.  Od. 
H  ...48b.  Od. 


Beefa6os.perIb.) 
Xnttoii  .  .  . 
Veal  .... 
Pork  .  •  .  . 
Lamb,  pa  qurter 
TUlow^  per  cwt. 


£DINBnBGH.---yan.  9. 

Bftriey.                       Oata.  Peaae  &  Beans, 

lat, ...  $48.  Od.          1st, ...  808.  Od.  Ist, ...  89s.  Od. 

2d,  ...  818.  Od.         2d,  ...  28s.  Od.  2d,  ...  858.  Od. 

8d,  ...  256.  Od.         8d,  ...  17b.  6d.  8d,  ...  818.  Od. 
</  Wheal,  per  imperial  quarter^  £2, 11«.  fid 
Tuudoff,  Jan,  8. 

Qnartem  Loaf  .  .  Os.    8d.  to   Os.    9d. 

Potatoes  (17i  lb.)  Os.    4d.  to   Os.    Od. 
Fresh  Batter,  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  to   Os.    Od. 

Salt  do.,  per  cwt.  80s.    Od.  to  84s.    Od. 

Ditto,  per  lb.    .  .  Os.    9d.  to   Os.  lOd. 

Eggs,  per  dozen  .  Os.  lOd.  to  Os.    Od. 


Os.  4d. 

toOs.  6d. 

Os.  4d. 

toOs.  0d. 

0s.6d. 

toOs.  9d. 

Os.  4d. 

toOs.  6d. 

Os.  Od. 

toOs.  Od. 

85s.  Od. 

toOs.  Od. 

HADDINGTON 


11. 


Beans. 
Ist,...  82s.  Od. 
2d,...  81s.  Od. 
8d,...  80s.  Od. 


¥nieat.  Barlej.  Oats.  Pe 

Ist,...  56s.  Od.  lst^..82s.  6d.  lst,...268.  Od.  lst,...828.  Od. 
2d, ...48s.  Od.  2d,...80s.  Od.  2d,...228.  Od.  2d,...80s.  Od. 
8d,    -348.  Od.     dd,...27a.  Od.     8d,...198.  Od.     3d,...28B.  Od. 

Old  Wheat— First,  678.  Od.— Seoond,  65s.  Od.— Third,  62s.  Od. 

Average  of  (Hd  Wheat,  per  imperial  qr,  £8,  4«.  IdL  2-12tA«.— J^ew,  £2, 8«.  2d 

Awrage  PrieeB  of  Com  in  EngUmd  and  Wale$,  from  the  Bettams  received  in  the 

Week  ended  Jan,  4. 

Wlmt,  SlM,  M.— Barl^.  m.  6d.-Oata,  Hi.  4A.—BJ9,  SSs.  8d.— Beans,  801.  Td.— Peaie,  4Sb.  8d.. 

Aoniate  Avenie  hj  whkh  the  datj  on  Fofeign  Com  now  in  bond  Ii  nra]ated.~Whoat,  SXa.  lOd.--- 

BmW,  80i.  6d.-0Ati,  Ob.  Ud.— Bye.  Mi  lOd.— Beau.  41b.  Td—PeaM,  48a.  9d 


London  Com  Exdumge,  Jan,  7. 


WtaK,rad.o]d  ^^^ to ---i White jMaee    .    4ato45 
B«d,  new. 


Sapflcflna  ditto 

Sopectea  ditto 
B|e  .  .  .  . 
Btflej    .    .    . 

Mew 


speaee  .  4ato45 
40  to  46  Ditto.  boUen  .  — to  — 
48  to  6S  SmftU  Beans,  new  46  to  50 


Malt   .    . 

Vbie    .    . 
BogPenw 


54  to  £6  Ditto,  old  ..  66  to  68 
45  to  54  Tick  ditto,  new  87  to  40 
62 to 56 Ditto,  old  .  .  60to64 
60to«lPeedOttti    .    .  17tol9 

80  to  82  Pine  ditto    .    .  SOtotS 

55  to  29  Poland  ditto  .  19  to  28 
27  to  29  Pine  ditto    .    .  24to29 

81  to  84  Potato  ditto  .  24  to  26 
50  to  56  Pine  ditto  .  .  27to80 
59to62Sootch  .  .  .  80to82 
87  to  40  Plonr,  per  iMk  45to50 
42  to  48  Ditto,  aeoonda  .  — toH 
—  toHBran  ....  8to 

Seeds,  ^e. 
s.d.  9.      i.  d. 

~     OnSB,        86  to  42  0 

jraaa,    .    .  —to—  0 

CloTer,  red,owt56  to  75  0 

—  White  .    .  60to84  0 

green  24  to  28  0  Foreign  red      62  to  65  0 

—  white  •  60to78  0 

Coriander  .    '  12tol6  0 
Trefoil  .        .  84  to  42  0 

Lintaeedfee<L.  —  to— 0 

B^w  Seed,  per  laat,  £27  toi^  Od. 


1teeB,perbaah.— to—  61 
Mnat  WUte  .  6  to  8  0 
~  Brown,  new  9  to  12  0 
TdznlMTbeh.  22to26  0 
-Bedl  green  24  to  28  0 
-White  .  .  22to260 
Garawar,  cwt  88  to  48  0 
Oaoary,  per  v.  68  to  72  0 
CinqM  Foln      48  to  62  0 


lAverpool,  Jan.  8. 
i.  d.     s.d. 
Wheat,  per  70  lb. 
Eng.    .    .    f    Oto  0 
Sootoh     .    7«6to  8 
Iilab  .    .    6    6to  7 
Foreign  .    0   Oto  0 
Do.inbond4   4to  6 
Bari^,  per  60  Ibe. 
Bng.    .   .    4   8to  4 
Sooteh     .    0   Oto  0 
Irlah   .    .    8  10  to   4 
Foreign  .    8  10  to  4 
Oata,  per  46  lb. 
Eng.    .    .    2  10  to   8 
IriiSb   .    .    2    7to  8 
Sootoh     .    2  10  to  8 
Por.faibond8  lOto    8   1 
Do.  dat.  ftr.  —  to 
B7e,per<ir.80   Oto  840 
.Ualt,prqr.66    Oto  68  0 

—  Mid^—   Oto— 0 
Beana,  per  q. 
Bn^lah.    54    0to58 
Iriab.    .    48    0to54 
Bapeaeed  —    Oto  — 
Peaae. grey^   Oto  — 

—  White  46    Oto  50 
PlouTi  BngUah. 
p.2401b.llne89    Oto  42 
Iriah,         88    Oto  42 


«.   d.     9.  d. 
Amer.p.l96Ib. 

bond   — to—  0 

Sour  bond  22    Oto  24  0 
Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 

BngUah      22    0to27  0 

0 Sootoh  .    —   Oto—  0 

Irlah      .    21    Oto  27  0 

6|Bran,p.241b.  Uto  1  0 

Butter,  JBe^,  j^e. 

Batter,p.owt.«.  d.  9.  d. 
Beliaat,  86  0  to  —  0 
Newiy  80  0  to  —  0 
Waterford  —  0  to  —  0 
Cork.pie.2d,80  0  to  —  0 
8d  dry  70  0  to  72  0 
Beef.  p.  tierce. 

Meae      70  Oto  750 

— 1>.barrel  —  0  to  —  0 

Portp.  bl. 

-Meaa    50  Oto  58    0 


WeeUy  Price  of  Stock$,from  let  to  22(2  Dec.,  1827. 
1st.  8th.  15th. 


half  da26  0  to  80 
Baoon,  p.  cwt. 
5«hort  xnida.  44  0  to  46 
Sidea  .  .  44  0  to  46 
Hama,  dry  —  0  to  — 
Oreen  .  —  0  to  — 
Lard,rd.p.&60  0  to  — 


Bank  stock, 

3  per  eent.  reduced, 

3  per  cent  consols,  

31  per  cent,  consols, 

Sew  4  per  cent,  consols, . 

India  bonds, 

stock,    

Long  Annnitieflt, 

Exehaqaer  bills, 

Kxeheqner  bills,  sm. 

Oonsok  for  ace. 

French  5  per  Cents. 

Vol.  XXIII. 


205  206 
82t  83i 
82f  884 

107{  99} 

250 
18 11-16} 
51  55p. 
58  51p. 
88|  84| 
lOlf.  55c. 


1813-1616-16 
48  45p. 
44  45  48p. 

m  i 

lOOf.  55c 


82t    88 


70  72p. 

1818-1615-16 
48  44p. 
48  44p. 

lOlf.  21c, 
2K 


22d. 


19  1-16 
55  57p. 
55  57p. 

lOlf.  40c. 


m  JfofUM^  Register,  [Veb. 

Cvwne  of  Exchcmge,  Jan.  7.— Amsterdam,  12 :  3.  Ditto  at  sight,  12  :  0.  Rotter- 
dam, 12:  8.  Antwerp,  12:  3.  Hamburgh,  86:  0.  Altou^  36:  7.  Paru,  3  day.}' 
sight,  25 :  86.  Ditto,  25 :  60.  Bomrdeauz,  26  :  70..  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  I6O4 : 0. 
PeterBbui^h,  per  rble.  10 :  3.  Berlin,  0 :  0.  Vieuia»  10 :  8.  Trieste,  10:8.  Madrid. 
86.  Cadix,  35^.  BUboa,  85i.  Barcelona,  84).  SeyiUe,  34).  Gibraltar,  46.  Leg- 
horn, 46.  Genoa,  25 :  50.  Vemoe,  46.  Malta.  — .  Naples,  89.  Palermo,  per  ox. 
11&    Lisbon,  46.    Oporto,  46.    Bio  Janeiro,  K,     Bahia,  87 :  0.     Buenos  Ajres,  0. 

New 


Dublin,  21  days' nghil).    Coik,  1). 

Pfieet  <^f  OM  and  Bihar,  wr  02. — Foi 
Doubloons..  £8  :  14  :  0.    New  Dollars,  4s.  V 


id,  in  bars,  j£8  :  17 :  6d.  per  01. 
Iyer  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  0)d. 


LONDON  PRICES  CUKEENT,  Jan  11. 


ASff E8,  Caaada  Pot,  lit,  ewi. 

Pearli  

United  States  Pot 

Pearls 
Ruflria  Pearis 
BRI8TLB8,  81  Petersb.  owt. 
COFFBB,inBo&d 
Jamaiea  ordinaiy  owt 
good  ordlnaiy 
iaeordlnaty 
lown^dl^ 
mlddDng 
flood  do.  and  tee 
Moetaa 
CORK,  Spanish,  ton 
Oporto 
Faro 

COTTON,  per  lb. 
Grenada 

Berbioe  and  Demexaia 
New  Orleans 
Bowed  Oeoxgia 


888  «  to  0  0 
8S  6  0  9 
n  6  0  0 
8S  6  0  0 
MO  0  0 
£U  10     IS  U 


Penuunbuoo 
Madras 


Snmna 
FLAX,  BIsa  PTB»  ten,  I 

Peteirimzsb,  liWd 


HEMP, 

Petenbnxf  dean 

Oatsbot 

Half  clean  and  pass 
HOPS,  New  BastK^t  IPooketib 

New  Kent  Pockets 


Bast  Kent  Bags 

1896  Pockets 
IBON,  CGND,  bd.  ton 

P8I 

Swedish, 
INDIOO,  B.I.IiDe  Uiul  bd.  lb. 

Fine  Violet  and  Pn^ 
ordinaiy 

good  and  mid.  do. 
LEATHER,  per  lb. 

Botte,  50  to  56 

Ditto,  60  to  66 

Hidee,ciop,46to50 
Do.        85  to  40 

British  for  drass 

Calfskins 

Hone  bides 
LIME  JUICB, 
OIL,  per  tun.  25S  gaUona 

Wbale,  OxeenL  wltboiit  oasks, 

OoJLtneasks, 

SeJ,  Pale 

**■     Brown 

Palm,  AfHcan,  per  ewk 

,  Sontb  Sea  " 
L  per  owt. 

(,  per  ton  of  282  galla 
PITCH.  BriOsh,  per  cwt. 
Stockholm 
American 
Ardbaogel 
PiMiBNTO,  Jamaica,  per  lb. 


68  8 


SPIRITS. 

Btandy,  Cognae.  imp.  gal. 

Geneva 

Bam.  Jamaica.  U  a  20  O.  P. 

Leeward  Islands.  P.  h  U.P. 
8U0AR,  per  ewt. 


Good 

Fine 

Demerera  and  flt  KiU^ 
Ovenada 
Bsitadoea 
Havannah,  bream 

White 

Fine  ditto 


White 
REFINED  BUOABflL 


Fine 


Doable^  drdinai7 


TALLOW, 
White 
Soap 

AiQhangel 


yc. 


TOBACCO^  irsajHiuhy,  pvlb. 
Virginia  eaitnuy 
PartUacks 
MiddlingUaek    .. 


BsoM  melted 
TAB»  Virginia 


BrowB  aadleaiy 

Coloocj  and  7W0W 
WINE,  per  nipo. 
Fort,  per  188  gaOens 
Lisbon,  per  pipe 


xy.perbvit 
Moantain,  per  198  gsBoas 
TeneiiffB,  perMOgrikwis 
tanish.  sed.  perm  aaltaM 
danLper  hhd.  for  tSf.      .. 
FBeBeh,WUIe.dMle 
WOODS^pertoa. 
Fustier  lamaica 
CiAa      .. 
Soath  American 
Boxwood  .. 
LlgnumvitB 
NUcaragoa 
LocrwooD.  Jamaica, 
Honduras 
Osmpeaohj 
StDomingo 
MaBoaAiT.  per  foot 


Honduras 
Oriba 
BtDfl 

CoaKWoop, 


88  9  to4  8 
210  2U 
8   4      8   8 

2   8       2   4 


£2  10 
8  8 
8  7 
811 
2  IT 
2  IT 
8    2 

1  11 
118 

2  6 

1  r 

113 

4  1 
4  6 
4  8 
4IS 

4  7 
6   7 

5  10 
86B  6 

ft  n  0 

40  0 
u  « 

sr  0 

87  6 
85  0 
loLU  0 
14  6 
U  6 


8  2 
8  6 
8  10 
812 
8  11 
8  9 
8  1» 
113 
2  4 
2  9 
116 
117 

4  8 

5  2 

410 

—  • 
412 

—  0 

6  0 
26  0 
M  • 
41  0 
88   6 

—  0 

—  « 

—  0 
14  0 
16    ft 

—  6 


—  4 

—  4 

—  « 

£22  0 

90  0 

86  0 

97  0 

8i  • 

95  0 

n  4) 

24  6 

a  0 

86  0 

84  0 

£7  10 
10  10 
6  0 
18  0 
410 
T  0 
516 
6  0 
8  0 
6   5 


—  4 

—  5 

1? 

50  0 

28  0 

«6  8 

45  0 

70  0 

n  0 

m  0 
s  0 

16  0 
96  0 
86   0 

8  10 

—  0 

7  0 
21  0 
U  0 
14  6 

8  16 
615 
710 
5U 


16d  to  20d 
Tfd  14d 
lid        18d 

iM      aed 

£55    0     -   0 


istt.] 


Monthly  JU^ut4f. 


SM 


Uriobolooioal  Tablb,  exiraettd  fran^  th$  JUffisUr  kept  at  Sdinburgh,  in  the 
Obtervatoryt  OaUan-hill 


N.^TlM  Obierratiotti  are  made  twice  erecy  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  forenoon,  and  four  o'clock,  after- 
aotn.— Ike  feoondObacrvation  In  tbe  afternoon,  in  tkaflnlcolnwi,  if  tdtamlvtbe  B^MarTker- 


Nwtfmher. 


Tber-lBarm, 


Ttur,  Barm. 


WiwL 


1133 
A.4S 

MM 

A.  16 
lf.4S 

A.  4a 

M.44 
A.4e 

A.  if 


.704 
.718 
,701 

.7S5 
.871 


M,44 


"I 


A,« 
A.  43 

yum 

U.44 

A.  IS 
ILM 

A.« 
K.41 

47 

A.£l 

A.  as 


44V 

AKf 

M.£()  1 
A.AII 

A.  47 1 

M.4H 
A.ia 
.WQM.441 
.09DA.41J 

jao  11.131 

.iM  A.Mf 
.m  H.4I  > 

,©iA.4ef 

.IS0H.I7- 
.530  A.  IIS 

M^  M-lft 
.SWA.  49 

JfiS  A 

.TfiSA. 

Tie  A. 


Cl»i«. 


W 


Fmrti  tnom, 
Stboveraltn. 
P«T  witb 

Fof«D.  falr» 
Bbower  atta. 
F*ir.  with 

intiBnItiw. 

DUto 


Ki      i  l>ax  niu;. 


3E. 
KE. 


ci»k. 


Ml 

44; 

1L47> 

A.fS/ 

A^isr 


]f.4e 


BW. 


liSJ^SI^w. 


""«{?:« 


fiir. 

mtttf. 

Faron-  dall. 
iftiL  iuhbIi. 
Pair,  mthgr 
ttuU- 

FiUt*  with 
•ome  iu&th. 
Fair,  rmtbcr 

duu; 

Fair,  with 

Doj  raia. 

I>ay  fair, 

Ddibtrabi, 

Average  of  rain. 


.r{ 
..{ 

«{ 

37  { 


U  40 
A.  43 

A.  34 
M.  33 
A.  34 
11.41 
A.  4S 
».SI 
A.  3S 
H.^ 
A.  Sd 

nasi 

A.  SJ 
_3S 
A.  20 

A,S8 
M.37 
A.  il 
M.  4J 
_  47 
M.4^ 
A  43 
M.44 
A.  IS 
H.40 
Aid 


CbK 


Dajnud. 
Diilf.  but 

Prust  iDom. 
1U7  fair. 
Day  ftilr, 
min  night 
FureiL  fair, 
Dig bt  sbow. 

Shup  froit 

Kii«ii  rrtift, 
with  mow. 
Snow  nMinL 
dayfalr. 
Dull,  but 

Stiowt 

D«7fybaod 
inU4 

Fair,  mild, 
0uii»hliie 

Ditto. 

BaiD  moTD- 
daylUf. 
FWt  pun- 


Utctmk&T, 


:i 

*{ 
•{ 

7 
i 
1 

«{ 

»{ 

M 
«{ 


Tbsr.  Bum. 


A.  4a 

A,  4€ 
U,lO 
A.  43 
M.4d 
A,  19 
iL«0 
A.£0 
M.S3 
A.  40 
Jf.M 
JL  44 
H,S« 
A.  4a 

A.  41 

H.  ad 

A.  « 
11.43 
A.4tf 
M.SS 

A.  40 
M.M 
A.S7 
1I.S7 
A.  IS 

A.4e 


^447 


^3 

.la«  A. 
JM  If.tf 

.»10 

^S3^A. 

.INC)  A.UJ 

W7 

.656 

19411 


.626 

a® 

.»31 


Tier, 


H.4&> 

A.  43/ 
lt.4^\ 
A.  43/ 
M,44 

A. 


A.AIJ 

49/ 

»\ 

A.  63/ 

11.40  \ 

«l 

A.  41/ 
M.431 

[v43> 
A.43f 
M.4T> 
A.  44/ 

nM\ 

A.«/ 
11.40  > 
A.  41/ 

A.  44/ 
M.44* 
A  iHf 
Myi 
A  41/ 


Wind. 


SW. 
Cble. 

«w. 

Cble. 

SW. 

3W, 

SW. 

SW, 

Ob1& 

BW, 

SW, 

8W 

SW. 

flW. 


Poreii,  duU, 
aftem.  rain, 
daj  raiD. 
night  fogg^. 
daJUahwws, 
rain. 

dri)r  fali-.duU, 
min  t?ren. 
Pcfrep.  dun, 
nflern.  ralD, 
Fyr,  witii 
aimBhine. 
day  dun,  ifer, 
nigbt  rain,' 
Fftir,  but 
dull 

Ditt«}. 

tain  fctroD. 
fWr  af torn. 

H€A¥J  BbrB. 

RaJD  mDm. 
Dig.  d&y  t^. 

Ditttt. 

KaliQ  iiia(nx 
iLi£.  haii  ihr 
Rain  mom. 

Korea,  fair, 
raiii  jif  l^ra. 


Itecirl 


» 1 


Tiiar.  Baris. 


K.Sd 
A,  41 

M.  S9i 

41 
M.!» 
A,  49 
M.S7 
K.m 
M,S6 
A.  41 
lf.8» 
A.  41 
11.35 
A.  38 

A.  49 
M.^ 

A.  43 
M.4S 
A,  4S 
M.  38 
A  45 
IA.2S 
A,  40 
M.28 

A.  «a 

M.27 
A,  37 

A   « 


2^409 

lai 

,S43 
3S.999 
.692 
.910 
,S3fl 
.8S0 

.990 
.994 

39.54? 

..we 


A. 
M. 
A 
M. 
A. 
H. 
A. 
M. 
A. 
M. 
A. 
M, 
A. 
M. 
A. 
M. 

Am  k. 

.WM, 


930 

.030 

m2»3 

.344 

.301 

^909 


lae 

.136 
Arenffe  of 


Atiocb 


iW. 


Cbk. 


aw. 


40/ 
iSV 
43/ 
4T> 
44/ 
411 

u\ 

43/ 
I3| 
41/ 

441 
U/ 
^61 
42/ 
«) 
44/ 

50  f 

m\ 

44/ 
43\ 
41/ 

S91 

a§/ 

89/1 


w. 


Day.  f]dr, 
ni^ht  rain. 
RaiD  luurti. 
and  night. 

liaj  fair. 
Fair,  willi 
9iinflbin«. 
R&in  mum. 
and  oiglit 
Mum.  fAir^ 
dnyflJiowarjr. 
Day  fair, 
Tula  nig  lit, 
Eijiy  Jtniffht 
iihowefy, 
Pam.  aim«fa. 
mill  aftcm. 
Fair,  with 
winshlne. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Kdgh  f^oflt, 
lieaTT  foj. 

DltUi, 
Flue  Ihaw 
for  day. 


960 


AppoirUments,  Prinrufiioni,  S^c, 


[Feb. 


APPODTTMBNTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 
November. 


t  Dr.  0<k.  U  PfliM  GBpt  bj  porch,  vke  Ghal- 
men,  z«L  11  Oot  18S7 

Cor.  Weihore4,  Lt  bjpoidL       18  do.      19 
M.  F.Beamaa,  Cor.  Iqr  porch.      SSdo. 
8  Dr.         Bml   Yerbeiy.  ftom  64  F.   Cor.  by     » 
Purah.  Ttoe  C0&7. 1  Ufe  GdB. 

srswi 

e  LI.G«o.  JSTon.  Or  W.  Lnmloy,  JT.CJB. 

CoL  Tibe  AiW  <trP«mfarc]n,  dead 

8  Nor. 

0.  C.  Holfoid,  %or.  b7  parch,  vloe 

Syke^nt  11  Oct 

8  Lt  iSir  W.  Lt.  Youog,  BL  AA^  Olan. 

TiUe,  rec  Adj.  only  28do. 

U  Lt  WethenU,  ftom  M  F.  Lt  Ather-     SI 

toll,  dead  1  Nor. 

16  OiptOifeei],M^.1qr  porch,  vice  King; 

prom.  SSOot 

Lt  M'OoMhey,  Gapt  bgr  poroh.  vice 

OianviUe,  prom.  18  Nor. 

Lt  M'DoDeaC  da  Often.  14  do.      n 

Cor.    Doverifl,   Lt    by    porch,    vice 

M*Coach«y  Udou      88 

BrookcL  da  M'DonfiU  14do. 

Geo.    O'Hallorui  OftTin,    Comet   by 

porch.  TtoeDerecffl  Uda 

Hen.  WMdropea,  Cor.  by  porch,  vice     S6 

Brooke^  prom.  16  da 

GfB.  Ods.  Roa.  and  Lt  air  B.  A.  Axotrather,  Bt. 

Lt  and  Capt  by  porch,  vice  V erD«y, 

prom.  do.      S8 

Chak  Hammond  Ailiz»  Bni.  aod  Lt  by 

porch.  do. 

Gu>t  MVIeol,  from  h.  p.  Capt  Tloe 

M'BB,lF.pnm.  Ida 

Boa  Loom,  Lt  vtoe  Holbrooke,  prom. 


Bnapalrymple,    Lt   tIoo    MTean, 

lyom.  S6da 

Lt  Bofiaw.  Dram  h.  p.  66  F.  Lt  Tlee 

Bitohie,  h.  p.  1  No?. 

Boa  ImMi,  firam  h.  p.  61  F.  SmL  Tlce 

Local  SAOot 

Bni.  Onambdl,  flram  h.  p.  66  F.  Bdibl 

Tioe  Dabymple  S6da 

LtWaid,2N»i46  Foot^  Lt  vIoeBerw 

mMd,«zob.  18  Fob. 

Aa  SoK.  WaDaee,from  ST  F.  Aa  Sin. 

▼Ice  Atkfauon,  h.  p.  87  Sept 

Qoa.  Mast  Seid-  Jamei  Mooter  Ad),  and 

BDsIgn.  Tlee  littielohii.  xea    AdI. 

only  6  Feb. 

im.  Oamercn,  Lt  CoL  by  porch.  Tlee 

WalLret  16  Nor. 

pt  Oillman2li  '  ' 


uMi^.  bypordh. 

Lt  Stephena,  n.  p.  88  F.  Lt  vloe  Doo- 

•      '""  Ido. 

F.  LtTlce 

da 


10 
18 


14 
16 


16 


Gapt( 
LtSte 

Slai,48F. 
— ~  Hwyland,  firam  h.  p.  C 

Pflkii^ton,  prom. 
Bna  Bai^h,  firam  87  F.  B 

bea  prom.  84  Oot 

—  Norman,  from  90  F.  Lt  by  pordL 

tloe  Walke^  prom.  1  Nov. 

Hoep.  Abl  0*Bilen,  Abl  Sotb-  ▼!<»  Ptt- 

ktaurton.  prom.  18  Oct 

W.  H.  naiWeld,  Bml  vloe  lianania, 

dead  86da 

Bml  Orange*  Lt  vice  LampMer,  dead 

do. 

Lt  Peaieon,  from  47  F.  Lt  vioe  Oald- 

w«iL88F.  INoT. 

Hotatio  Thompeon»  Bna  vloe  SaTBge, 

dead  86.^ 

Oent  Cadet  J.  H.  Fenwlek,  from  B. 

fla  Con.  Bna  Tioe  Orange      860et 
LiTjohnttan,  from  88F.  Lt  Tloe 

orHaUoian,  exoh.  14da 

Abl  Sug.  CoQIa,  from  76  F.  Aa  Son- 

87  Sept 

Lt  Weetem,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Tloe  Finer, 

prooL  8  Not. 

Lt  M'lfanoB,  Capt    vioe  WOUam^ 

dead  86  Oot. 

Bna.  Archer,  Lt  do. 


40 


41 


Oent  Cadet  J.  F.  C.  SeeCt  from  & 

Ma  CoIL  Bna  do. 

Lt  Thoanaa,  from  h.  pu  87  F.  Lt  tloe 

WQaon,prom.  INot. 

Lieot  Storcy,  Capt  tIco  lOng,  dead 

40ct 

Bna  Berdmore,  Lt  Tlee  Storey,  prooL 

U  do. 

Oent  Gad.  H.  Gairiey.  from  B.  MIL 

CoU.  Bna  do. 

Lt  Herfoertk  from  h.  p.  87  F.  Lt  Tlee 

Conner,  prom.  1  Not. 

Creagh,  da   Lt   Tke  Fatiflnee, 

18  do. 


CMDt  Fainreather,  M^.  byporch.  Tloe 
BereafonL  prom.  6  do. 

Lt  Beete,  Gapt  do. 

8d  Lt  Johnaton,  lat  Lt  by  poroh. 
Boolo,  prom. 

Cha.  wyndham  Lamotte^ad Lt 


da 
dd. 


Topper,  from  h.  p.  68  F.  1 

pulng^  Tloe  Bolton,  84  F.  18do. 
Lt  Stretlon,  from  h.  p.  lat  Lt  Mao- 

donald,  prom.  1  Nor. 

Qoa.  Meet  Seij.  O.  Moorc,  Qoa.  MaaL 

Tke  Sidley,  ret.  on  ftiU  pay  8da 
BnaL  Cozling.  from  h.   p.   Bna  riee 

WUaon,  70F.  88  Oct 

Lt  Brcwn,  from  40  F.  Lt  Tloe  Maa- 

aargh.  h.  p.  16  F.  8  Nor. 

M^.  Haaei^  Lt  CoL  by  pordu  vioe 

Brown,  rat.  U  Oct 

Bt   M^.    Btacfcenbnry,  from  66  F. 

M^.  by  porch.  Tloe  Hailea,  prom. 

iNoT. 

Oent  Cad.  &  a  Hobart,  from  R.  MQ. 

ColL  Bna  Tloe  Probyn,  dead  850ct 
Aaa  Sorg.  Bobertaon,  from  70  F.  Aaa 

Soxg.  Tloe  Donlop,  dead  1  Nor. 

M^L  Dalrymple,  Lt  GoL  bj  pnrehaae, 

VleeBta&po?e.iet  180et 

Capt  Powell,  MaJ.  by  pnreh.  do. 

Hen.  Jenklna  Pogaon,  Bna  by  soreh. 

Tke  Moooey,  ret  18  Not. 

Lt  O'Hms  frnm  h.  p.  Lt  Tloe  Khig- 

dom,64F.  Ida 

LtJ)'Uary,A4J.  Tlee  Shaw,  K«gj 

Lt  Jonea»  from  h.  p.  Lt  Tke  nm 

I A4J.  Obnla  rank  of  Lt  4  Oct 
Jcea  Moor^  Bna.  Tlee  Oainie 
86  da 
Tha    Flonkett,    Bna    Tke   Hiekaoo, 

dead  UNoT. 

Cmt  Do  Lacy*  from  h.  p.  Ctopt  Tke 

Meade,nt  86  Oct 

John  Hen.  BeoTe^  Bna.  by  porch.  Tke 

Onn,  Ocgrlon  Bcf  .  18  do. 

Lt  aH^lonurihan  14  F.  Lt  Tke 

Johnaton,  exoh.  14  Apr. 

Hen.  Clooe*  Bna.  Ttoe  Haynea,  dead 

16  Not. 

OH>t  Walpole,  from  88  F.  Gapt  Tlee 

D'Aroy*  ptom.  18  Not. 
Hodgaon,  from  h.  p.  Gapt  Tke 

BayneattF.  14  da 

Lt  Waldrcn,  from  h.  p.  61  F.  Tke 

Boom,  h.  p.  1  do. 

Lt  Kerr. from 87 F.Lt  860ct 

•- — ChUd,  from  h.  p.  96  F.  Lt  Tke 

Bedford,  oana  INor. 
Oon,  Lieot  from  h.  p.  16  F.  tIoo 

Browne,  86  F.  8  da 

Lt   Whnmona,  Captain,   Tke  Brown, 

dead  18Feb. 

Lt  OoehraD^  Captain,  Tloa  VanapaU, 

Bna.  Brana,  Lt  Tke  Stanmcna  18  Feb. 
Lt  Prke^  from  47  F.  Lt  Tke  Logan. 

dead  9Mar. 

Wm.  Oraham,  Ena  Tke  BTana  IS  Feb. 
Lt  Doaglaa*  from  I  F.  Lt  Tke  Clarke, 

h.  p.  88  F.  1  Not 


J.  H.Oakea] 


ISiSj 


Appoi/UmftUs,  ProfnoiiofUf,  S^c. 


47 


is 


F.  J.  G    SUriin^,  Eos.  by  porch,  rioe 

Tinne,  48  F.  8  do. 

Ho«i>.   A«i<   Ouborne,  Aobt.  Surg. 

rlc::  DdmiMtor,  prom.  M  F.     15  Nor. 

il  Geo.  Uaddon  Smith,  Bnt.  vloe  Orore, 

rML  24  Apr. 

4j  Ls.-CuL  H.  T.  Shaw,  from  h.  p.  Uaatt. 

Lc-CiiL  viod  OresniPdL  exdk.  6  Not. 

Lt  Bera«rd,  from  1  F.  Lk  rioe  Wud, 

«xeh.  18  Fab. 

Lt  EbbMt,  A4).  vioe  R3id,  prom.  1  do. 

QiUL  MmL  Shoolbrald.  trom  69  F.  Tioe 

Q  ix  Mast.  Wallis,  exch.        U  Not. 

Ij  Ll  Godwin,  from  h.  p.  R.  Al.  C.  Corm, 

Tice  Lt.  MorrisoQ,  prom.  1  da 

Bus.   Brislow,  Lt.   Tioe  Prioo,  41   F. 

9Mftr. 

Raput,  Ttoe  Allan,  Sua  U  Not. 

Ena.  Tinne,  from  4S  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

Tioe  PoChergi]],  prom.  8  do. 

53  Eofl.  Swan.  Lt  Tioe  Wlbon,  dead  S5  Oct 

Osnt   CaJ.  P.  O.   Boll,  from  &  MU> 

CoU.  Ens.  da 

M  Seij.  Ma).  Wmoeka,  Q'ja.  Mut  Tioe 

Coate.  f uU  pi^  S7  Sept 

Lt.  P.  Clarko.   Aii.  Tioe  J.   Clarke, 

prom.  SSOct 

&j  Lt  Palmer,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art  Lt  1  Not. 

^  Lt  Oen.  M.  Lord  Aylmer,  £.C.jB.  CoL 

Tiee  «4r  J.  Mamj.  dead         S»  Oct 

Gapt.  HiffiinB,  from  h.  p.  Capt  Tioe 

BrackeabniT,  prom.  38  P.        1  Nov. 

Eos.  Aylmer,  Lt  by  poroh.  Tioe  Mayea, 

prom.  26  Oct 

P.  T.  Meech,  Ens.  by  pnreh.        1  Nor. 

S7  KnsL  Edwards,  Lt  Tioe  M6or«,  dead 

Tho.  AaUiL  BnsL  do. 

Hosp.  Ass.  Lister,  Ass.  Sax|.  Tioe  Doyle, 

dead  18  da 

s;  Bt  MiO.  Campbell,  Uaj.  by  poroh.  Tioe 

Lodcyer,  ret  8  Nor. 

Lt  DaToney,  Capt  bypordL  da 

Ens.  Kidd,  Lt  by  poreh.  do. 

John  B.  SfaBgleton,  Ens.  by  poroh.     da 

$4  John  Bowan,  Ens.  by  poroL  Tioe  Sor- 

inao,rei.  do. 

8«fri.  IfsJ.  Owen  Ooiman,  Qoa^  Mast 

Tioe  Philips^  ret  onfoUpi^y  da 

M  Lt  Onntk  O^it  by  poroh.  Tioe  Leyne, 

ret  180ct 

Boa:  Criach^  Lt  bT  poreh.        1  Not. 

John  Namer,  Ens.  by  poroli.  da 

a  S«ij.  Uai.  Brelsford.  from  0  P.  A4). 

and  Id  Lt  Tioe  Uddell,  dead  25Aag. 
Alfred  Mottdy,  Sd  Lt  Tioe  HaTolock. 

94  P.  1  Not. 

2d  Lt  Anderson,  1st  Lt  by  poroh.  Tioe 

Spearman,  prom.  16  da 
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TS  Hoep.  As.  Praser,  As.  Surg.  18  do. 

1i  EiwarJ  KnoUys,  Eas.  by  porch.  Tioe 

Walton,  ret  da 

Lt  Gen.  Jaoies  Dunlop,  CoL  Tioe  Gen. 

Sir  Robert  Aberoromby,  daad  10  Not. 

77  D.    Cameron,    Enk    by  poroh.   Tioe 

Bordes,  prom.  27  Sept 

Lt  AtUn.  from  h.  p.  2  Vet  Ba.  Lt 

Tioe  Lomaz,  11  p.  29  Oct 

Colls,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig.  do. 

Tioe  Kenyon,  h.  p.  80  do. 

Lt  Gates,  fh>m  h.  p.  Lt  TioeMaealister, 

98  P.  INot! 

80  Gent  Cadet  Arthur  O'Brien,  f^m  B. 

MiL  Coll.  Ens.  Tico  Buchanan,  18  P. 

26  Oct 


Lt.  Maoktenon,! 


83 


84 


Spcnoer  PeroeTal  Plomber,  2d  Lt  by 
porch.  Tlee  Andemn  do. 

Lt  Mallei,  Capt  by  poroh.  Tioe  Ha- 
mttton.ret  ISOot 

^s.IrTin^,Lt  by  poroh.  da 

*  » from  T 


1  h.   p.   Lt  Tioe 


86 


87 


88 


Walwyn,h.pu  INor. 

Bml  Ward,  firom  h.  p.  Ens.  Tioe  Vane, 
h.p.  260ct 

n  Lioot  Bifot»  Gspt  bypordi.  Tioe  Boo- 

Teiier,  ret  8  Not. 

Ena  Leeky*  Lt.  by  poroih.  da 

P.  E.  Corfleld.  Ens.  oy  poroh.  da 

Bloh.  Oyott^  Ena  1^  poroh.  Tioe  Loder, 
ret  UOot 

Lt.  Brown,  Capt  Tioe  Hill, dead  26do. 
Bna.  Lane,  Lt  do. 

R.  Dale,  Ens.  do. 

M  W.  Eiiing.  Ena  by  poroh.  Tioe  Yer- 

bory,  8Dr.  27  Sept. 

Lt  Kingdom,  firom  tl  P.  Lt  Tioe  For- 
bes, prom.  1  Not. 
67            James  Bay,  Ena  bgrporoh.  Tioe  Goeset, 
prom.                                       26  Oct 
O            Bna  Thomson,  Lt  Tioe  Bosteed,  dead 

8  Not. 

Catesbr  Paget,  Ens.  do. 

Qua.  Mast.  WalUs.  from  46  P.  Qoa. 

Mast  Tioe  Shoolbnid.  exeh.  16  Not. 

n  Bna  Wanaoe.Lt  25  Oct 

Charles  Jones,  Ens.  do. 

'i  Lt  Laird,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Tice  Neill, 

exch.  rec.  dilT.  16  Not. 

Vol.  XXIII. 


81  Aa  Surg.  Marcartney,  JT.D.  firom  62  P. 

Surg,  vloe  Holmes,  h.  p.  18  do. 

Lt  EiUott*  Capt  by  poroh.  Tioe  Ma- 

genis,  prooL  20  Not. 

Ena  Stopford,  Lt.  br  porah.  do. 

As.  Sorg.  Atkinson,  AfJ>.  firom  h.  p.  2  P. 

Aa  Surg.  Tioe  Ross,  7  Dr.  Oda  8  do. 
Geo.  GrenTille  OIoTer,  Ena  hy  porch. 

Tioe  Stopford,  prom.  20  da 

Quar.  Mast  Seij.  Watson,  Qnar.  Mast. 

Tioe  Cockbom,  dead  19  Jobr 

Hosp.  Aa  Home,  Aa  Sorg.  Hoe  Wil- 
kinson, dead  .  11  Oct 
Ena  Vigooreox,  Lt.  Tioe  Broom,  dead 
24da 

Adair,  da  Tioe  St  Clair,  dead  26  da 

Poek^y,  tnua  h.  p.  York  Chaas. 

Ena  Tioe  DrisoolL  dead  26  do. 
Ingram,  ttom  n.  p.  86  P.  Ena  Tioe 

Vigooreox  24  da 

Abbott  from  h.  p.  Boa  Tioe  Adair 

26  do. 

Hodgson.  Lt  by  poroh.        8  Not. 

Ena  Bolton,  from  23  P.  AiU.  and  Lt 

Tioe  Nelson, dead  16da 

Capt  Jaokson,  M%).   by  poreh.   Tiee 

Pairfkx,  prom.  8  do. 

Lt  iron.  J.  StoattkCapt^  da 

Ena  James,  Lt  do. 

//on.'R.  H.  Brown,  Ena  da 

Ena  Whitofleld.  fh>m  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  a 

Ena  Tice  Selway,  dead  26  Oct 

Franda  Joseph,  Bna  by  porch.  Tioe 

Ralph,  6  F.  24da 

Seij.  MsJ.  Chariee  OroaTea  fh)m  Gren- 

Gda  A4J.  and  Ena  Tioe  Haasard,  rea 

A4}-0D]y  26  da 

Ena  Jefteys,  Lt  by  poreh.  Tioe  Gar- 

stin,  ret  U  da 

Capt  Chipohaae,  from  h.  p.  81  P.  Capt 

Tioe  Walpole.  89  P.  18  Not. 
Bsynes,  f^om  89  P.  Capt  Tioe 

Meade,  prom.   *  do. 

Ens.  Baynes,  from'h.  p.  of  Begt  Ens. 

Tice  Jones  h.  p.  26  Oet 

Wm.  IrwlD,  Ena  by  porch.  Tioe  Jef- 

fireys,  prom.  16  Nor. 

90  Doo^as  Cowper  Mills,  Ens.  by  poroh. 

Tioe  Norman,  7  P.  1  Not. 

91  J.  F.  O.  Campbell,  Ena  Tioe  Hoghea 

92  P.  26  Oct 

93  J.  C.  Campbell,  Bna  Tioe  MoflSu,  dead 

do. 

93  Lt  Hunt,  tnm  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  &  Lt 

Tice  Evans,  h.  p.  1  Not. 

94  Aa  Surg.  Dempster,  M.D.  trom  42  P. 

Surg.  Tioe  Lyster,  dead  27  Sept 

2d  Lt.  HaTolock,  from  00  P.  Lt  Tiee 

Wetherall.  18  Dr.  1  Not. 

Nassau  William    Stephen,    Bna    by 

puroh.  Tioe  Carter,  prom.  8  do. 

96  Capt  Wlogfleld,  firom  h.  p.  Capt  Tiee 

Carter,  exch.  rea  diff.  16  da 

97  Bna  Baiiow,  Lt  Tice  Coortn^y,  dead 

26  Oet 

Gent  Cadet,  M.  E.  L.  Borrowes,  from 

R.  MOL  ColL  Ena  da 

98  Eua  Carson,  Lieotenant,  Tice  Whyte, 

dead  16Not. 

R.  B.  Coolson,  Ens.  do. 

99  Se^.  M^.  Berry.  Quar.  Mast  Tioe  For- 

bes, dead  2Msj 

RiileBrig.  Hosp.  As.  Lloyd,  Aa  Surg.  Tioe  Arm- 
strong, dead  18  Oct. 
1  W.  1.  R.  Capt.  Brans,  from  h.  p.  Capt  Tioe  Ca- 
meron, cancelled  26  do 

2K  2 
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Burke,  from  h,  p.  Capt.  vice  OU- 

Innd.  prom.  81  do. 

Trant.  from  h.  p.  Cupt.  vice  Jef- 

fari«,h.p.  INo^. 

Lt.  CUrke,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  vice  Half- 
hide,  prum.  du. 
2              Lt.  CoL  A.  W.  Moedonell.  from  h.  p. 
▼ioe  Lt.  CoL  Craii^,  ret.             18  Oct. 
West  Indies.    M^or  Eckenley.  Dep.  Qua.  Mast. 
GcxL  with  rank  of  Lt.  CoL  vice  S)aw, 
pea.                                              8  Not. 
Ceylon  R.  Ens.  Gun.  from  36  F.  Lt.  by  pureh. 
Tice  Van  Kempen.  prom.         18  Oct. 
R  A.  Col.  C.  VoL  J.  H.  Stuart,  Ens.  vice  Dennis, 
prom.                                       23  July 

W.  H.  A.   Robeson,  Ena  vice 

Vernon,  prom.  24  do. 

Peter  Smellie,  Ens.  vice  Barney,  prom. 

28  do. 

Oarrisons. 

Lt.  Gen.  Guard,  Lt.  Got.  of  OtnTcsend.  and  Til- 
bury Fort,  Tice  CoL  Hawker,  dead     25  Oct.  1827 

0«n.  Sir  W.  Kepple.  O.C.B.,  Got.  of  Guernsey, 
Hoe  Earl  Pembroke,  dead  8  Not. 

Field  Marshal  H.  R.  H.  Fred.  />»A:«o/ Gloucester. 
Got.  of  Portsmouth,  vice  Sir  W.  Kepple      do. 

Gen.  Gea  Duke  o/Oordon.  O.C.B..  Got.  of  Edin- 
burgh Cattle,  Tice  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Abercromby, 
dead  10  do. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Lt.  CoL  Dmmmond.  CoL  Tice  Haker,  dead 

13  Oct.  1827 
M^.  Armstrong.  Lt.  CoL  do. 

Capt  and  Bt  MaJ.  Pattidon,  MaJ.  do. 

Sd  Capt  Logley,  Capt  do. 

1st  Lt.  Pattnllo,  2d  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt.  Benn,  1st  Lt  do. 

M^.  Gen.  Dixon,  CoL  Comm.  Tice  Lt.  Gen.  Ste- 
hellin,  dead  28  do. 

MiO-  Wilmot,  Lt  CoL  6  Not. 

Maclachlan,  do.  do. 

Addam,         do.  do. 

•  Roberts,  •    do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do.  • 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Med.  Dep.  2d  Aa  Surg.  Colchester,  Ist  Aa  Surg. 

Tioe  Nugent,  h.  p.  10  Oct. 

Richard  Lambert^d  As.  Surg.  do. 

Hen.    Thompson,    Hosp.   Assist.    tIco 

Home,  84  F.  16  Not. 

Alex.  S.  Macdonell,  Tice  Macara,  dead, 

do. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Bt  Dep.  Insp.  and  Physician  Bone,  Dep.  Insp.  of 
Hospitals,  Tice  Tully,  dead  1  Not.  1827 

Commissariat  Department. 
Dep.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  Eppes,  Assist. 

Com.  Gen.  7  July,  1827 

Dep.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  ~ 

Com.  Gen. 
Joseph   Towland,   Dep. 

Cen. 
Joseph  W.  Wybault, 
James  Tennent, 
Richard  Inglis, 

Hospital  Staff. 

Dr  James  M'Dougle,  fh>m  h.  p.  Dep.  Insp. 

Hospitals  10  Oct. 

Staff  Surg.  Stewart,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  Tice 

CalTert,  h.  p.  27  Sept 

Dr  DaTT,  do.  vice  Bone  8  Not. 

Bt  Dep.  Insp.  of  Hospitals  Brownrigg,  Arom  h.  p. 

Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Tice  Quinoey,  h.  p. 

26  Sept 
Stoff  As.  Surg.  Dix,  Surg,  to  the  Forces,  vice 

Dease,  dead  1  Not. 

Hall,  do.  Tice  Davy  8  do. 

Aa  Surg.  Dr  Scott,  from  Rifle  Brig.  Surg,  to  the 

Forces,  Woe  Stewart  do. 
Nicholson,  from  h.  p.  Ar.  Surg,  to  the 

Forces  20  Sept 

Hnsp.  Aa  Ledingham,  do.  vice  HalJ  8  Not. 

J.  Jackson,  M.  D..  Hosp.  Ar.  to  the  F«»rccn,  Tice 

.Mackcsey.  11.  Newf.  Vet.  Corps  27  Sept 


Paterson, 

Morrison, 

Cleeve, 

OllTcr, 

— ^  Godby, 

St  Clair. 


Pryce,  Assist. 

26  Oct 

Asiiist    Com. 

18  Sep. 

22  do. 

do. 

80  Oct 


J.  Clarke,  M.  />.,  Husp.  As.  to  the  Forces,  noe 
AUman,  56F.  4  Oct. 

George  Archer,  do.  1  Nov. 

John  Leithead,  do.  du. 

Duncan  Menzies,  do.  vice  Muir,  der.d  do. 

William  Campbell  Smithson,  do.  vice  LcdinghaDi 

bdo. 

UnaUa4Jied. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonels  6y  purchase. 
MaJ.  Fairfax,  from  86  P.  6  Nut.  1827 

Beresford,  from  21  F.  do. 

King,  from  16  Dr.  18  Oct. 

2'o  be  Majors  bjt  purchase. 
Capt  Oreville,  from  16  Dr.  18  Nov.  1827 

Magenis,  from  82  F.  2U  do. 

Lt  and  Capt  Sir  Harry  Veraey,  Bt.  from  Greu. 

Gds.  13  do. 

To  be  Captains  b^  purchase. 

Lt  Spearman,  fh>m  60  F.  25  Oct  1827 

-  Mayne,  from  66  P.  do. 

Walker,  fh>m  7  F.  1  Nor. 

Heathcote,  from  Cape  Car.  13  do. 

To  be  Lieutenant  bp  purchase. 
Ens.  Gosse^  from  67  F.  4  Oct  1827 

To  be  Ensigns  bp  purchcue. 
Samuel  Chetham  4  Sept  1827 

George  Frands  Robert  Harris  13  Nut. 

The  under-mentioned  Officers  have  been  alUnnd 

to  dispose  o/ their  Hal/ Pap. 
M%)or  Geo.  D'Arej,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Bei^.  Sullivan,  h.  p.  Portug.  Scrv. 

Tho.  Sherman,  h.  p.  B.  Mar. 

Ensign  J.  B.  Campbell,  b.  p.  40  F. 

Paym.  John  Buxton,  h.  p.  24  F. 

To  6e  Major  on  Half  Pap,  accordiuff  to  Oeneral 

Order  ufi&th  April,  1?>26. 
Bt.  iiaj.  D'Arcy,  from  39  P.  26  Oct  1827 

To  be  Captain  on  Hal/ Pap,  according  to  General 

Order  qf'llth  Dec.  1826. 
Uent  Patience,  from  20  F.  13  Not.  1827 

Exchanges. 

MiJ.  Drummond,  10  Dr.  with  MaJ.  Burdett,  4  P. 

Lynch,  97  F.  rac  diff.  with  MiO-  HaU,  h.  p. 

Capt  Barton,  Gren.  Gda  rea  diff.  with  Capt. 

Wood,  h.  p. 
HilL  26  F.  with  Capt  D' Urban,  h.  p. 

Wakefield,  86  F.  rtMX  dilL  with  Capt  Hare. 

h.p. 

Prendergast,  36  F.  rea  dllT.  with  Capt  Bell, 

h.p. 
Broadhead,  60  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt  O. 

Browne,  h.  p. 

Darroch.  61  P.  with  Capt  Coghlan,  h.  p. 

Hort,  8  Dr.  rec  diff.  with  Capt.  Ponsonby. 

h.p. 

Peorice,  7  Dr.  rea  diff.  with  Capt  Baker,  h.  p. 

Lieut  Cochrane,  4  Dr.  rea  diff  with  Lieut.  Hous- 

toun,  h.  p. 

Hamilton.  16  Dr.  rea  diff.  with  Lieut 

Alexander,  h.  p. 

Orde,  41  P.  with  Lieut  Gibbons,  h.  p. 

Harpur,  77  F.  with  Lieut  Galway,  h.  p. 

lap. 

Peck,  84  F.  with  Lieut  Brampton,  h.  p. 

Canadian  Fenc. 
CaldwoU,  88  F.  with  Lieut  Ooddaid.  h.  p. 

SOP. 
Tunstall,  70  P.  rea  diff.  with  Lieut  Jarris 

h.  p. 
Ena  Ormsby,  89  F.  with  Ena  Fanner,  50  F. 
Plamstead,  41  P.  vrith  2d  Lt  Sparrow,  Rifle 

Brig. 

OMsan,  94  F.  with  2d  Lt  Hill.  h.  p.  21  F. 

de  Daubrawa,  86  F.  with  Ens.  Semplc,  h.  p. 

Dely,  1  W.  I.  R.  with  Ens.  Spargo,  h.  p.  87 

P. 

Resignaiions  and  Retirements. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Malcolm,  K.C.B,  late  of  R  Mar.  (retaining  rank 

in  the  Army) 
Robertson,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Stacpoole,  SO  F. 

Lockyer,  57  F. 

Chalmers,  3  Dr.  Gds. 
Meade,  86  P. 
Leyne,  58  F. 


Major. 
Captains. 
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.«1P. 
]ioaraDc,88F. 

Litutenantt. 
GintiD,d8F. 

Ensiqnt. 
Lodtf.6SP. 
Walton.  T5  P. 

CanceUed  Appointments. 

Dr  John  Soott,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Awbt  Snig.  8S  P. 
AiriflL  flois.  MaardiaU,from87  P.       do.       66  P. 

DitnUfsed  the  Service  fjrom  10th  Nov. 
1827^  by  Sentence  of  General  Court 
Martial,  hdd  at  Chathamy  19th  Sept 
1827. 

Lieot.  J.  S.  Rroke,  45  P. 
KUkdand  Wounded  in  Action  with  the 
Turkigh  Fleei^  Navarino,  20th  Oct. 
1827. 
I  KUUd. 

Ckpl  C.  J.  Stereas  R.  Mar. 

—  C.  A.  Bell,  do. 

M  Li.  P.  J.  Storgeon  do. 

Wiwnded, 
U  Col.  Bim,  J.  H.  Cndook  h.  p.  UnalL 

Cvf^  ThoiQM  Moore  R.  M«r.  (leverelj.) 

Deaths. 

Ofneral. 
Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  76  P.  Got.  of  Bdinbuigh 

Ctttle,  Airthrej  CMtle,  N.  B.  3  Nov.  18^ 

Lieutenant  QrneraU. 

Stehelin,  R.  Art.  DriTera,  Depttrtment  of  Cotes  de 

N<>rd,  Pnace  S3  Oct. 

Sir  Hen.  Oakee,  Bl.  East  India  Company's  Ser- 

Ttee. 

Major  Otncrals. 
Sir  NeQ  Campbell,  Comm.  of  tbe  Forces  at  Sierra 

Leone,  Freetown,  Siena  Leone  14  Aug. 

Prancis  Buike,  34  Feb. 

Alex.  Moxray  Maccreeor,  late  of  4  Ceylon  Regt. 

Lieutenant  Colonels. 
Cameron,  3  F.  Cliinsaraii,  Bengal 
Hector  Uunro,  h.  p.  1  Oar.  Bn.  31  March 

CatUeman,  h.  p.  9  F.  18  Not. 

Majors. 
Jcrm,  late  Staff  Capt  at  Chatham  Oct. 

Chamberlain,  h.  p.  84  F.  20  April 

Captains. 
Claite,  2  W.  1.  R.  New  Providence  16  Sept. 

Cannichael.  h.  p.  73  F.  19  Aug. 

D.  M'PhersoD,  h.  p.  92  F.  4  Mi^ 

U' Arthur,  b.  p.  100  F.  23  Aug.  18S6 

Jvmy.  late  5  R.  VeL  Bn.  Cork  1  July  1827 

Brooke,  h.  p.  66  P.  2  Oct. 

Penwick.  h.  p.  57  P.  22  July 

Henziee.  h.  p.  63  P.  5  Sept.  1826 

Macftttli^,  do.  8  do. 

Hubhard.  h.  p.  R  W.  I.  Rang.  IH  Feb.  1827 
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Bablngton.  h.  p.  Unatt  1  Match  1826 

J.  Lord  Duffus,  h.  p.  lOH  F.  30  Jan,  1827 

Lieutenants. 
Busteed,  69  P.  MuUingar  4  Nov. 

Whyte,  98  F. 

Stciare.h.  p.  84F.  22  Jan. 

Mainwaring,  h.  p.  110  F.  7  De&  1825 

Hnson,  b.  p.  41  P.  11  Oct.  1827 

Manh,  Uto  5  R.  Vet.  Batt.  15  do. 

Donaldson,  do.  Glasgow  16  do. 

Hughes,  late  6      do.  Antwerp  24  Migr 

Kenilok,  h.  p.   Maclean's  Rec.  Corps.   Ruthen, 
North  Wales  7  Sept. 

Rose,  h.  p.  93  P.  30  July  1826 

GUbert,  h.  p.  48  P.  19  Nov. 

Perry,  b.  p.  62  P.  30  do. 

Williams,  h.  p.  58  P.  8  Sept. 

HatB,  h.  p.  60  P.  27  Feb. 

Sparrow,  b.  p.  15  Dr.  25  Dec.  1825 

Card,  h.  p.  28  Dr.  6  Feb.  1827 

Armstrong,  h.  p.  14  P.  14  Oct.  1826 

Hodgson,  h.  p.  83  P.  14  Sept 

Squire,  h.  p.  45  F  20  Dec. 

Turabull,  h.  p.  7  W.  I.  R.  17  July  1827 

Rogers,  h.  p.  2  Prov.  Bn.  of  Mil.  20  Sept. 

Guthrie,  h.  p.  Independents  2  Feb. 

Graham,  h.  p.  R  Art.  London  5  Sept. 

Boyle,  h.  p.  R.  Art.  Drivers,  London  8  Nov. 

Second  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns. 
Probyn,  28  P. 

Hickson,  85  F.  at  St.  Luda  14  Sept. 

Hayes,  88  P. 

J.  P.  Dobre,  h.  p.  86  P.  1  July  1826 

Bnran,  h.  p.  39  P.  Paris  28  Sept. 

Allan,  h.  p.  23  P.  Glasgow  21  Oct. 

Howell,  h.  p.  98  P.  19  April  1827 

Babbage,  h.  p.  20  F.  6  Feb. 

James  Macdonald,  h.  p.  Macdonald's  Rec  Corps. 

16  June 
S.  Dobre,  h.  p.  6  P.  5  Feb. 

Broadbent,  h.  p.  27  P.  6  Sept.  1826 

M'Lean,  h.  p.  78  P.  7  Oct.  1827 

Paifmaster. 
AUen,  h.  p.  7  W.  I.  R.  10  March  1826 

(Quarter-Masters. 
Agnew,  71  P.  Montreal,  Canada         18  Sept.  1827 
Reed,  h.  p.  Hunt's  Fen.  Cav.  8  Aug.  1826 

PengeUy,  b.  p.  2  Dr.  Gda  1  Feb.  1827 

Thompson,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  11  May 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Rickwood,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  S  Dec.  1826 

Medical  Department. 
Insp.  Dr  Jackson,  h.  p.  6  April  1827 

Dr  Wright,  h.  p.  on  passage  to  New  York 

Aug. 
Staff.  Surg.  Dr  Deaae,  Edgeworth's  Town,  Ire- 
land 8  Oct 
Surg.  Dun,  h.  p.  67  P.  15  Feb. 
Ainst.  Staff  Sura.  Dr  Kennedy,  Jamaica  Sept 
Assist.  Surg.  Gullifer,  h.  p.  R  Horse  Gds.  24  Feb. 
Assist  Surg.  Cundell,  h.  p.  96  F.  Leith,  27  Oct 
Hosp.  Assist  Muir,  Sierra  Leone 
Macaia,  St  Lucia                  15  Sept 


December, 


4  Dr.  Gds.   Ga)>t.  Rieaby,   MaJ.  by  purch.  vice        2 
Chatterton,  prom.         18  Dec.  1827 
Lt  Armit,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 

Cor.  Burrel,  Lt  do.        3 

Ens.   Bayntun,  from  74  P.  Cor.  by 
purch.  do. 

10  Dr.  G.   Vandeleur,  Cor.  by  purch.   vice      13 

Whyte,  prom.  29  Nov.       -. 

1-2  Capt  Graham,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice      ^* 

Vandeleur,  prom.  18  Dee. 

Lt  Marryat,  Capt  do.      15 

Cor.  Vane,  Lt  do. 

Hon.  C.  R  W.  Porster,  Cor.  do.       21 

16  H.  Wardroper,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Brooks,  prom.  15  Nov.       22 

Oor.  Torre,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Ever- 
ard,  cane.  9  Aug. 

IP.  Lt  M'Gregor,   Capt.   vice  Dudgeon,      25 

dead  29  Sept 

Ens.  Dalrymple,  Lt  6  Dec.       26 

Gent  Cadet  A.  H.  S.  Young,  from  R 
Mill.  Coll.  Ens.  vice  Dalrymple 

6  Nov. 


Qua.   Mast  Seij.  J.  Moore,  Adj.    and 
Ens.  vice  Littl^ohn,  res.  A^}.  only 

6  Feb. 

MaJ.  Cameron,  Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice 
WaU,  ret  15  Nov. 

Capt  Gillman,  MiO-  by  purch.  do. 

H.  Thompson,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  8a- 

,  ▼a«e,  25  April 

Lt  Johns,  ftom  h.  p.  R  Mar.  Paym. 
vice  Matthews,  81  P.  29  Nov 

Capt  W.  R.  R  Smith,  ttom  h.  p.  Ckpt. 
(pay  diff. )  vice  Doyle,  87  P.  22  do 

C.  James,  2  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Daviea. 

„"t  29  Nov! 

Ens.   Tupper,  fh>m  h.  p.  62  P.   Ens. 

(rep.  diff.  he  rec.)  vice  Bolton,  84  P. 

15  do 

H.  Pinder,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Osborni 
prom.  0  Dec. 

Lt.  Brehaut,  Capt  by  pureh.  vice  Shear- 
man, ret  22  Nov. 

Ens.  Colley.  Lt  do 

C.  H.  Peirse,  Ens.  6  Dec*. 
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65 
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74 
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Capi.  Etaiu,  M%).  Tioe  Stanniu,  ret 

22  Not. 

Shanock,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  29  do. 

H.   J.    Pogiion,   Em.  by  porch,  vice 
MounMj,  ret.  15  do. 

Lt  O'Leary,  AdJ.  Tioe  Shaw.  prom. 

80  July 

Son),  lioi.   Healey.   Qua.    Maft.   Tioe 

Pepperal«  ret.  b.  p.  29  Not. 

Ena  McCarthy,  Lt.  Tioe  Jaokion,  dead 

SOct. 

C.  Porxeflt,  En*.  6  Dec 

T.  Plunkett,  Ena  Tioe  Hlckson,  dead 

16  Not. 

Ena  and  A4).  Hay,  to  haTe  rank  of  Lt. 

22  do. 

H.  Cloie,  Ena  Tioe  Hayes,  dead 

16  Not. 
LL  Simmons,  Capt  Tioe  Brown,  dead 

18Peb. 

Lt  Coohrane,  Capt  Tioe  Vanspall,  dead 

26  do. 

Ena  ETans,  Lt  18  Feb. 

Lt  Prloe,  from  47  P.  Lt.  Tioe  Logan, 

dead  9  Mnrch 

W.  Graham,  Ens.  Tioe  EvaoB,  IS  Feb. 

Host  Assist  Otebome,  Assist  Surg. 

Tioe  Dempster,  94  P.  16  Not. 

O.  H.  Smith,  Ens.  Tioe  OroTe,  roe. 

21  April 
Lt  Ebhart,  A4J.  Tioe  Held.  prom. 

IPeb. 
Ens.  Hildebrand.  fh>m  65  P.  Lt  Tioe 
Brooke,  dtsmiisod  the  Serrioe 

22  Not. 
Ena  Bristow,  Lt  Tioe  Price,  41  P. 

9Marah 
R.  Alien.  EniL  16  Not. 

H.  Parker,  Ena  by  purefa.  Tioe  I^vsen, 

prom.  18  Dec 

Aisibt  Surg.  Brown,  from  64  P.  Assist 

Surg.  Tioe  Macartney.  61  P.    22  Not. 

E.  Foy,  Ens.  Tioe  Hildebrand,  46  F. 

do. 
J.  Rowan,  Ens.  by  pnioh.  Tioe  Suiman, 

ret  16  do. 

Seij.  MiO'  Oorman,  Qua.   Mast  Tioe 

Phmpe,  ret  fttll  pay  dc 

Lt  Oen.  Sir  P.  P.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

CoL  Tioe  Oen.  Ross,  dead  1  Dec 
Mid.  M'Mahon.  from  h.  p.  60  P.  M%). 

Tioe  Puller,  prom.  18  do. 

O.  &  Blachford.  Ena  by  porch,  vice 

Hamilton.  66  P.  6  do. 

2d  Lt  Anderson.  Itt  Lt  by  pureh.  Tioe 

foeannan,  prom.  16  Not. 

8.  P.  Plumer,  2d  Lt  do. 

Capt  Dundas.  ftx>m  h.  p.  Capt  (pay. 

<Uir.)  Tioe  Smyth,  Sab-Insp.  of  MO. 

in  Ion.  Islands  29  do. 

Ena  Bates,  Lt  by  pnroh.  Tioe  Rama- 
bottom,  prom.  do. 
C.  T.  Freer,  Ena  do. 
Hosp.  Assist.  EUigott,  Assist  Surg.  Tioe 

O'ReillT,  dead  do. 

Setj.  Ma).  Creighton,  Qua.  Maa  Tioe 

Agnew,dead  19  Sept  1826 

F.  J.  T.  Hutchinson.  Ena  by  pureh.  Tioe 
Bayntun,  4  Dr.  Oda 

18  Dec  1827 

Lt.    Hutchinson,  from  46  P.  Lt  Tioe 
Austin,  prom.  do. 

H.  West,  Ens.  Tioe  O'Brien.  R  Staff 
Corps  22  Not. 

O.  O.  GloTcr,  Ens.  by  pureh.  Tioe  Stop- 
ford,  prom.  20  do. 

Lt  Hadwin.  Adj.  Tioe  Elliott,  prom. 

do. 

Ena  Rolton.  ttom  22  P.  A4j.  and  Lt 
Tioe  Nelson,  dead  16  do. 

Lt  Basden,  Capt  Tioe  Worth,  dead 

8  Oct 

Robe,  fr^m  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt 

22  Not. 

Mai.  Kysh,  from  h.  p.  Paym.  Tioe  Cope, 
ret  h.  p.  29  do, 

Capt  Doyle,  from  16  P.  Capt  Tioe  Car- 
rol, ret  h.  p.  rec  diff.  22  do. 

W.  InKin,  Ena  by  pureh.  Tioe  Jeifrvys, 
prom.  15  do. 

Ena  Hon.  3.  H.  R.   Curton,   Lt.    Tioe 

Whyte,  dead  do. 


98  R  B.  Couson,  Ena  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Hosp.  Assist  Robertfon,  Assist.  Surg. 

Tioe  Soott,  prom.  £2  do. 

R  Staff,  a  2d  Lt  Despaid.  1st  Lt  Hoe  Robe,  84 

P.  do. 

Ens.  O'Brien,  from  80  P.  2d  Lt        do. 

1  W.  I.  R  Bt  iiai.  Doherty,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Col. 

vice  Brown,  ret  6  D«e. 

Lt  Story,  Capt  Tioe  Knox,  dead 

9  Oct 
Capt  Ellis,  firoro  h.  p.  84  P.  Capt  Tioe 

Burke,  oanoeUed  6  Dee. 

Ena  Madntyre,  Lt  Vice  Story  9  Oct 
J.  P.  Grant,  Ena  6  Dec 

2  Lt  Williams,  Capt.  Tioe  Clarke,  dead 

17  Sept. 
Ena  Grier,  Lt  Tioe  Orey,  dead  21  Not. 

Codd.  Lt  Tioe  Williams.        22  du. 

Ceylon  R  Capt.  Fletcher,  MsJ.  by  pureh.  Tice 
Delatre,  prom.  6  Dec. 

Cochrane.  frt>m  h.  tj.  Capt  do. 

Cape  CaTe.  Cor.  Whyte,  from  10  Dr.  Lt.  by  pureh. 

Tioe  Heathcote,  prom.  29  Nor. 

R.  Afr.  Col.  C.  Capt.  Ricketts.  from  2  W.  1.  R 

Mi^.  vico  Madean.  ret.  do. 

Ordnance  Department, 

The  undermefUioned  First  LieutenanU  i^f  the 
Royal  AriUlery,  vhoseCommitsicnt  an  dated 
previous  to  the  pear  1812,  have  mceepted  the 
Unattached  Rank  qf  Captain  upon  HalfPajf. 
To  be  Captains  Unattached,  Uh  Nov.  1827. 
Burton  Manners  KendaD 

Day  Palmer  Hunter 

Speer  Schalch  Bridge 

Elgee  DaTies  Weston 

Stephens  Pascoe  Wulff 

Lemoine  Birch 

Law  Carter 

Anderson  Colquhoun 

Ropal  Reffifnent  ^ArtiUerp. 

Captain  Burton,  from  h.  p.  Unatt*  2d  0^>t.  rice 
Lempriere,  h.  p.  28  Not.  1827 

2d  Lieut.  Descharopi,  1st  Lt.  Tioe  Stephens^  6  do. 

»  Burroughs.       do.  Tioe  Leomine        do. 

W.  MlSmyth.  do.  Tice  DaTies         Bdo. 

— —  Shone.  do.  Tioe  Bixoh  da 

TindM.  do.  Tioe  Colqiiho«m     dc 


-Roger. 
-Rog«E% 
-Turner. 
-French. 


do.  Tice  Kendall 
do.  Tioe  Hunter 
do.  Tice  Bridges 
do.  Tioe  Weston 


-  Shuttleworth,  do.  Tioe  Burton 


Dingha 
-Walker, 
-Dupujs, 
-Low, 
-Matson. 

-  Cockbum, 

-  Coombe, 
-Markland. 

-  Robertson, 
-Hill, 

-  Boaven, 
-MaUock. 

-  Bamaby, 


do.  Tioe  Day 
do.  Tioe  Elgee 
do.  Tioe  Law 
do.  Tioe  Manners 
do.  Tioe  Carter 
do.  Tice  Wulff 
do  TioePasooe 
do.  TioeBpeer 
dc  Tioe  nlmer 
do.  Tioe  Schalch 
do.  Tioe  Litchfield 
do.  Tioe  Anderson 
do.  Tioe  Fumeaux 


da 
da 
do. 
da 

8  da 
do. 
do 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 

10  da 

12  do. 
do. 
dc 
do. 

14  da 
do. 


OarriaoM. 

Oen.  Sir  D.  BainL  JK.  O.C.B.  Got.  of  Fort- 
George,  Tice  Gen.  noes,  dead  1  Dec  1827 

Lt  Oen.  W.  Guard.  Got.  of  Kinsale,  Tioe  Gen. 
Sir  D.  Baird  do. 

Uai.  Gen.  P.  Anderson.  Lt  Got.  of  OtaTesend 
and  Tilbury  Fort,  Tice  Lt  Gen.  Baird  do. 

Comrnisnariat  Department 

Dep.  Assist  Com.  Oen.  Eppes.  Assist  Com.  Oen. 
r  July  1827 
Priee.  '      ""    — 


-Daniel. 

-  Thompson, 
-Clarke. 


Oct 

Not. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Com.  Clerk  J.  Toweland.^pT^asbt  Com.  Oen. 

18  Sept. 

-  J.  W.  Wybault,  da        28  do. 

-  J.  Tennent.  da  do. 

-  R  Inglis,  do.       30  Oct 


da 

do. 
da 
da 

da 

NlffhtLDgalei  da 


-Poote, 
-Lindsay. 


Appointments^  Promotions,  ^c 
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ft.  ]f«.  Eek«nUT.  h.  p.  00  P.  Dep.  Qamr.  Maat 
Geo.  in  the  Laewixd  Islands,  (with  rank  of  Lt. 
OoL  in  (he  Army,)  Tioe  Shaw,  res.  8  Not.  l»^ 

Ckpt.  Smjth,  from  66  P.  Sab.  Inip.  of  Mfl.  io 
Iflotea  Mm.  Tioe  Henry,  h.  p.  ree.  diff.    294o. 

Hospital  Staff. 
Staf  8u.  Sibtwld,  Jf.D.  Phyi.  (o  Foroee.  Tiee 

Def^^p.  SS  Not.  1827 

!4aff  A&  Surg.  Bany,  M.D.  Sun.  to  Foroea  do. 
Hflipk  Aj.  HaiOy.  Aa.  Suif.  (o  Foroea,  Ttoa  Ken- 

B«4f.4i«d  7  do. 
Boyca,  M.D.  An  Saig.  to  Foroea,  Tioe 

INi,pt«n.  SSda 

Dap  Parr.  It^,  fhun  h.  p.  Dep.  Purr,  to  Foroea 

da 
H.  Tbompaon,  Hoap.  Aa.  to  Foroea,  Tioe  Home, 

MF.  l£do. 

A  &  MaodoDeQ,  do.  Tioe  Maons  deftd  do. 

W.  Craickihanka,  da  Tioe  Boyes  23  do. 

B.  Primroee,  do.  Tioe  O'Brien,  7  F.  do. 

H.  J.  Haal,  M.  D,  do.  Tioe  Liater.  57  F.  do! 

&  AIlfl&,da  TiceFiaaer,  78F.  do. 

S.  M.  Hadftway,  do.  Tioe  Robertson.  Bifle  Brig.  do. 
S.  Lawaoo,  do.  Tioe  Uoyd,  Rifle  Brie.  do. 

A  T.  Jaekwo,  da  Tioe  Oiabome,  ^F.         29  do. 

UnaUacKed, 

'        To  be  Lieutenant-Colofuls  nflnfanirp  by  jmr* 
chate. 
im.  Debcra,  from  Ceylon  R.  6  Dee.  1827 

—  Chatterton.  from  4  Dr.  Oda.  18  do. 

—  CLiebeatcr.  fkom  2  Life  Oda.  da 

—  Vandelenr,  from  12  Dr.  da 
To  te  Captains  t/In/antry  by  jmrduue. 

U  RamAottom,  fhim  66  P.  2»  Not.  1827 

—  Chiohester.  from  7  P.  6  Dea 
TV  umtUrmentioned  Officer,  hOiHng  Brevet  Sank 

superior  to  his  Regimental  Commission^  has 
i  acetfUd  Promotion  upon  ffaif-Pajf,  accord- 

iftglo  the  General  Order  of  the  2&th  April, 
1S26. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel  c/lisfantry. 
Bl  Lt.  CoL  FoUer,  ftom  69  F.  18  Dec.  1827 

Exchanges. 

Brt-CoL  GreenweU.  46  P.  with  Lt.-CoL  Shaw, 
h.p. 

Ll4:oL  John,  58  F.  with  Lt.-Col.  Clifford,  h.  p. 

Capt  Outer,  »5  P.  reo.  diif.  with  Captain  Wing- 
field,  h.p. 

—  Jewell,  32  F.  reef  difll  with  Captain  J.  a 
Smyth,  h.  p. 

—  Stewart,  45  P.  rec  dilt  with  Captain  Arm- 
rtnm&h.  p. 

—  MoxTison,  46  F.  with  Bt.  Miuor,  Siri.  S.  Lil- 
lie.  h.  p.  60  P. 

—  WhitUe,  59  P.  ree.  diff.  with  Capt.  Colllna, 
kp. 

—  GeoT]^,  66  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Capt  Juhnatone, 
h.p. 

—  Sealey,  84  P.  ree.  diff.  with  Capt.  DaTiea, 
h.  p.  8  P. 

—  NlckoU,  90  P.  ree  difll  with  P.  White,  h.  p. 
UeoL  Baraani,  1  P.  with  Lieat.  Ward,  46  P. 
OUalloran.  14  P.  with  Lieut.  Johnston,  88 

P. 

Nein,  72  P.  ree.  diff.  with  Lieut.  Laird,  h.  p. 

Wfley.  U  P.  with  Lieut  Richmond,  47  P. 

Lonme,  67  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Lieut  Eiton, 

Lp. 
Schneider,  72  P.  ree.  diff.  with  Jas.  Camp- 

ben,h.p. 
Eas.  Robinaon,  9  P.  with  Ens.  Teeadale,  h.  p. 

—  Wood.  17  F.  with  Ens.  Best,  20  P. 

—  Wood,  67  P.  with  Ens.  Dunbar.  87  P. 
Qoaiter-Master  Wallia,  45  P.  with  Quarter- Matter 

Bboolbxaid,  69  P. 
Anuc-Suzg.  Hewat,  46  F.  with  Aiaiat  Surg.  Rad- 
ford, h.  p.  66  P. 


designations  and  Mettrements. 
MajoT-Oeneral, 
DaTid  Walker. 


AJndey,  h.  pL  R.  Cofa.  BaagenL 
MoDorieff.  R.  Mar. 

UeuUmanlrCoUmels. 
Wan,  8  P. 
Brown,  1  W.  I.  R. 

Majors. 
8tamraB.29F. 
Maoleao,  R.  AfricM  CoL  Corpa. 

Captain. 
Shearman,  26  P. 

LieuUnanL 
Porde,  h.  p.  27  P. 

Second  Lieutenants  and  Bnsiffns. 
Mounaey,  80  P. 
OroTO,  44  P. 
Sumam,  58  P. 
DaTia,  21  F. 

Deaths. 

General. 

Roae,  Colonel  of  69th  regt  and  OoTemor  of  Fort 

George,  N.  B.  London  29  Not.  1827 

Lieutenant  Colonels. 

Milne»  19  P. 

Wylly,  95  P.  Malta  10  Not.  1827 

Major. 
Ramaay.  47  F.  India  29  Jane  1827 

Captains. 
Dudgeon,  1  P.  Antigua  28  8«pt  18ff 

f.angmead,  tO  F.  Canterbury  20  Dee. 

Worth,  84  P. 

Popham,  90  P.  Cephalonia  18  Oot 

Knox,  1  W.  I.  &  Orange  GroTe,  Trinidad  8  da 
Thomaa  Moore,  R  Marinei,  of  wounds  re- 

oeiTed  at  Nararino  80  do. 

BuUen.  late  R  InTaUd^  Kinsnle  7  Dee. 

Newel^  h.  p.  4  P.  Woolwich  7  do. 

Hecken.  h.  p.  WotteTille's  Vag. 
Darby,  h.  p.  Independents  4  Oot 

J.  Campbell,  late  R.  Irish  ArtiUery  1  Feb. 

Abiaham,  late  R.  Garr.  Batt  6  Jan. 

Lieutenants. 
King,  7  Dr.  Gds.  Watcrford  7  Dea  1827 

Hon.  Alex.  Hope.  7  P.  at  sea,  on  board 

the  ship  Lady  Mary  Pelham  24  Oct. 

NeU  Campbell  13  P.  Dinapore,  E.  Indies  26  April 
Mayne,  80  P.  Canterbunr  8  Dea 

Backhouse.  30  F.  Fort  Geone.  Madras  16  Maj 
Tobin,  80  P.  Fort  George,  Madras,  26  do. 

Jaekson,  35  P.  Pigeon  Island,  St  Lucia  7  Oct 
De  Brisaae.  R.  InraUd,  Art.  Hythe  28  Dec.  26 
Hunt,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R.  lately  app.  to  98  P. 

Trinidad  18  Sept 

Kathmann,  h.  p.  2d  Line  Germ.  Leg. 
West,  late  3d  R.  Vet  Bn. 
Mahony,  h.  p.  57  F. 

Eftsigns. 
Hayes,  38  P.  drowned  in  the  lirer  Ganges 

22d  Apr.  1827 
Dioenta,  b.  p.  Dillon's  reg.  1  Not. 

King,  late  &  Inralids  16  Dea 

Holmes,  h.  p.  86  P.  Cork  16  da 

Paymasters. 
Barlow,  22  P.  Jamaica 
Webb,  h.  p.  R.  African  Corps 

Commissariat  Dep. 
As.  Com.  Gen.  Green,  Trinidad        12  Sept  1827 

Hendy,  Barbadoes  6  Not. 

Mon^omery,  14  Aug. 

'  Tumey  80  Aug. 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Pinho,  St  Luda  20  Sept 

Jackson,  London  17  Dea 

Medical  Dep. 

Surg.  Penonlhet  h.  p.  Ree.  Dist  3  Oct  1827 

As.  Surg.  O'Reilly,  66  P.  Bourdeaux  18  Not. 


-  NaTo,  h.  p.  Brunswick  C. 

■  Hicks,  h.  p.  Ord.  Dep. 

■  Dr  Bingham,  h.  p.  Ord.  Dep. 


9  Aug. 
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Bankrupts. 


[Feb. 


Alphabitioal  Lxbt  of  SirGUBH  Bankrupts,  from  2d  October  to  22d  December, 

1827. 


Alfrey,  W.  Iroiimoiigtr%UM,  Ohaapdde,  woollen* 

Austin,  D.  Cottace-Orove,  MIl6-«id,  Old-town, 

briok-maker. 
Andenon,  W.  W»texloo-plMe,  Fan-mAD.  book- 


Ghrlttie,  J.  and  a.  and  J.  Stowait,  Mark-Lane. 


Aeton,  T.  Holton,  Oh«ahire.  Innkeepar. 
Aldenon,  O.  FonT-taldgo,  Yorkihiie,  ooadi-pro- 

prietor. 
AfeUnion,  R.  8t  Fanl'i  Clnixehjard,  Unen-draper. 

Aoton,J.  1^ — ■" — 

Archer,  F. 


Collett,  C.  B.,  and  S.  Jone^  Leediw  menfaaatt. 
Darb7,  K  Arabel^-row,  PImlloo,  oQ  and  oolottr 

man. 
Doncan,  &  and  W.  Breeon  and  MeithTr  Tldfil. 


Aoton,  J.  Iptwieh,  n 

Archer,  F.  Baldook,  Hertfordahire,  Inn] 

Aahwin.  W.  Badditeh,  WoieeManliire. 


Atkineon,  J.  Ozford-abeetk  oilman. 
Aminan,  W.  Wisan,  dealer. 
AUanson,  R.  Kinoton-npon- 
Bramwell,  W.  Byboiy-Mreel, 


rHoll,  printer. 

t,  Pfanlico,  .wine-mer* 


Biikhead,  J.  P.  WatUnftton,  tpothecair. 
Brown,  J.  L.  liilMnn-aCreetk  Batb,  draper. 
Barnard,  I.  Leman-ftreet,  Ooodman'rflelda,  Jew- 
eller. 
BIdmead,  J.  Cheltenham,  plmnbec 
BIrkeMV.  Whitehaven,  srooer. 
BuUcdk,  B.  Bath,  habezdaahar. 
Barber,  &  Upper  Clapton,  phuaber. 

sr,  J.  C.  SomerNfr-plaea,  New-road,  White- 


Dollman,  C.  BegonUitreet,   llaiy-le-bone,  Kaat 

India  fhawl-warfaoaMman. 
IHiwaon,  B.  Liverpool,  merohaat. 
Dodaon,  N.  and  I.  Sabin,  Lewlaham,  oon-ehand- 

len. 
Ojaon,  W.  CUtjton  Weet,  Yorkahire,  carpenter. 
Daviea,  W.  Sonlhampton,  dealer  in  muia 
Dyaon,  8.  Oatherine-atreet»  Strand,  picture-dealer. 
DoTe.  W.  Paddinaton.  briek-maker. 
Darvrtn,  J.  and  If.  Frith,  Chapelton,  Sheilleld. 

iron-foundect. 
Bnii,  W.  SamoiiMfirMtk  St  Pancna,  grocer. 
Bdwaida,  P.  Lirerpool,  corn-broker. 
BDIott,  J.   Bond-oo«it»  Walhrook,  monaj-eori- 

▼ener. 

~  ,  T.  Junior,  Stejnlng,  Sutaei, 


verti,  F.  Bread-atreet-mawi,  men 

nbroaew  W.  Boan,  Linoobwhirc,  c 
Back,  J.  Norwich,  carpenter. 
Browne,  T.  Little  Baatcheap,  ixoomonger. 
Bamford,  J.  Dnur-lana,  rictnaUar. 
Bee,  J .  Cherterilefd.  bntchar. 
Bayley,  J.  Mancheatei:  agent. 
Baxter,  W.  Norwich,  dr^er. 
Beawlok,  &  Doddington-groTe,  Kwmtngton,briak- 

lajv. 
Bra/,  F.  J.  Chlnhaatar  plaiw,  St  Panama,  iron- 


Bariwr,  &  Uj 
Brown,  J. 


Jpp«f<aapton,pl 
H.  Dnka^^Mt, 

BromerTJ.  C.  Sommet-pke^  Nti^road,  Whlte- 

chapeLmerehaak 
Benton,  W.  Yanga-wbart  Biiai,  whartufer, 
Bmntk  L  Oaoimtnet^  Hampetaad-nad,  bnildar. 
0'Bxiea»    J.    MolyBCu^firaatk    Bdgowan^oad, 


Brooka,  N.  Dovardale,  WoroeiterBhize,  BMroir. 

Border,  J.  M  ldd]fltoD.a«aaM,  dealer. 

Baoghan,  J.  Bnoklnrikam,  innkaepar. 

Big£  T.  Chirtain-road,  stmw-haii^aanfhotarer. 

BaBey,  W.  Dean-atreet^  Soho,  leather-aeller. 

Buahell,  T.  Graoe'i-alley,  WcDdoae-aqnar^  linen* 
draper. 

Bomand,  J.  Cheaterileld,  Dabjiliiro.  coaeb*pro- 
prietor. 

Boldenon.  W.  LlTeipooL  grocer. 

Braddock,  J.  Share^hm,  Staffmdahire,  victual- 
ler. 

Broadfoot^  &  and  W.  AddMum,  Detbjahir^  tea- 
dealera. 

Cartar.  A.  GrosbT-row,  Walworth,  baker. 

Gun.  J.  Portamonth,  maltato. 

Oopefamd,  W.  Sheffleldt  fozgaon. 

Copley,  O  Wakefield,  Yoruhire,  linen-dnper. 

Cooper,  W.  Cheltenham,  muiio-aeller. 

Chene.  J.,  J.  B.  Gordon,  and  W.  Low,  hue  of 
Red-non-coartL  Fleet-afireeL  printen. 


Croasman,  T.  Bristd,  victaaller. 
Creese,  w.  "' 
hooper,  W 
in  Boman  cement 


,  . .    Oloaoester,  innkeeper. 

Cooper,  W.  H.  Cannon-row,  Weat 


Cooper,  H.  8now-hil^  itationer. 

ChrLBtopher,  W.  SDringbrook-foiga,  Kiddermin- 


Crowther,  O.  H.  Prodaham,  Cheahire,  bookaeller. 

Carpenter,  —  Clllton,  Olouoesterddze,  patent  me- 
dicine-vender. 

Clltheroe,  B.  Htmicaatle,  Linoolnahiro,  lerivener. 

Collier,  J.  Abingdon,  brower. 

Crompton,  E.  Uverpool,  paper-dealer. 

Chariton,  A.  Walthamitow.  Bma,  cattle-dealer. 

CoUina.  W.  BirUngham.  WoroeaterBhiro,  wheel- 
wright. 


Brown,  J.  H.  Dnkeitraet^  Manflhwtar  ■ftuara,         atead- 


BboraU,  J.  Litehfleld, 

Eben 

BUia,  J.  Oeoxge-cottaca, 
atead-road,  brick-maJnr. 
Bdwarda,W.  Liverpool,  commlailoo-ageBt 


J.  Old  Bond^traet^  bookaeUer. 

J.  Oeoxge-oottaga,  Oeorge  lUeet,  Hamp- 


Fanton,  J.  Liveroool,  merchant 

Fogg,  J.  Botton-le-mooia-taUM,  Innkeeper. 

Fletcher,  O.  Workaop,  Notts,  Maekamith. 

Fzaylw,  N.  Junior,  Trowbridge,  WUts,  bnOdflr. 

PennaL  8.  81  Marv-axe,  merebast 

Franklin,  &  Manchester  squaro,  oonl-relaDer. 

Fxis^TB.  B.  II.  and  H.  Maik-lnae,  wlnrmsr 


Gates,  W. 

Gearon,  M.  A.\wm^w9j,  «fimi7*,  — w«. 
Gieen,  T.  Claienca-cottaga,  weat-grefln,  Totten- 
ham, builder. 
Graham,  J.  Liverpool,  Innkeeper. 
Oi^nadC  C.  Blaokhaath,  enhooimamar. 
Onj.  J.  Berwick-street,  Soho,  corn-dealer. 
Goodevs^  B.  Oospcrtk  brewer. 
Godwin,  G.  Bast  Stowcr,  Doraetshlra,  dealer. 
Oujatt,  G.  Dulwioh,  Surrey,  butchar. 
Gray,  G.  Morpeth,  Northomberinnd,  woodmoa* 

Goldatein,  N.  FeMhovoh-atraat,  manhant 
Giller,  T.  and  J.  Shepherd,  Manchester,  coaoh- 


Goldsmid,  H.  Linton,  Kent,  wini 
Garret,  J.  sen.  and  J.  Jnn.  Harofi 
"  -     ■      kStreet, 


_Jord,fc 

Covent  Garden,  bwA- 


Hayes,  &  Henrietta  8 

seller. 
Harris,  R.  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfbnlahtae,  con- 

daaler. 
Howden,  G.  Ingress  Park,  Kent,  boardtag-hoaas- 

HonBow,  W.  Acre^ana,  Olapham,  maitnrma- 

riner. 
Hughes,  J.  Lombard-strael  broker. 
Haoiaon,  W.  &  aadG.  Maneheatsi 

ecs. 
Hamnottd,  G.  StrcnaaQ,  Ycikriiisa,  tai 
Hughes,  J.  Cheltenham,  butcher. 
Horroak%  J.  Wigan,  Lancashire,  Catkr. 
Heron,  T.  K  Beech-street,  oilman. 
Harrop,   R  and  J.   T - 

Yoikihire,  dotUersL 


Haynea,  M  A.  Wfnnlngham,  spinster. 
Hirst,   M.  Meltham,  AJmondbttry, 
clothier. 


Yoikshlre, 


Hocslv,  J.  BUHtaraouare^  m 

Harrison,  J.  Woodofaester,  Gloneestenhha,  i 

thier. 
Hoae,  J.  C.  High  Holbom,  diemist 
Hopkinaon,  I.  TAwden,  near  Cobie,  Lai 
Heniy,  H.  L.  Finsbory-eircns,  Jewuler. 
Hague,  R.  and  P.  White,  Cheltenham,  paintefs. 
Howard,  D.  Dukenfleld,  Cheshire,  ootton-spinner. 
Joseph,  T.  Cheltenham,  hatter. 
Jones,  T.  Hiah  Stnet,  Shoredltch,  Unen-drMer. 
James,  W.  Brnton,  Somemtshire,  blackmitb. 
Jeesnp.  W.  Jnn.,  Broad  Street,  ItotoUffe.  rictual 


Idas.] 

nt^BTMaiMlMfller.ootloiHaMCdiMil. 

;y^iiM^_  W.  Bttik,  bulfder. 

Kibbjr,  B.  Ntee-3ms»  Soxtct,  A^p-taraker. 

Kniflili,  X.  DebenhuD,  Soffolk.  oorrlv. 

KeBL  J.  OMt  (^Mdge  StiMtk  EmIcmt  BM4i 

Kfiifht,  J.  BoiMrt  Btrce^  St  Jhmi%  nddloT- 


Bcunknipti, 


M7 


ataOud.  W.  fllMyloa  ICdkHk  tamrai 


StanpMn,  W.  Spondon,  Dflibj, 


ooal-iiMrdiMit 


ooBmfiNialnnadt 


■qusNL  ooMb-propifolor. 


Loire,  &  sen.  Binntnchin,  nMrdtuft. 
■      J.L-  • 


Lu,  J.  LitnpwM,  ftrootf. 

-•    ■ » Fann,  Bdmantoii, 


flfanpfloD.  J.  LmOi,  JobMr. 
SDitli,  J.  M ■ 


Gobham  Fboo,  Ttmmj  Sqiun, 

inKS^  W.  PItaworth,  UiMiMlilt^  «MtoMplB- 

iMr. 
Ifartfaidide,  J,  of  ftbe  FIat«,  DmliMD.  ftoiMr. 
Mo«%  W.  Upper  Kli«  StTMlk  BlooBAiiiy.  ooid- 


M  mnfoid,  T.  KonninKton  Croes^ 
H«icallh,  0.  Uvcfpool,  groeor. 
Moore,  8.  down  Street,  Soho, 
■    -      &N«     •    ■        


Maidi,  W.  P.  Soathampton,  tlbip-owatat. 
Monti  L.  Hnoow,  dopMQer. 
Mahrood,  J.  Hnmmenmith,  Imilder. 
Menbrnen,   B.  OaeOe  Sinet,  LetoMter^qiaw, 
wooUeD-dxaper. 


Sndtb.  T.  mwtoihiin,  Staffoddahire,  malMer. 

S^jea,  C.  Iioedi^  ■uriMiL 

SIpiMB,  B.  Nmrdhi  aiNoC,  Oxford  Street^  miHlo- 

■eller. 
Stmdwiflke,  W.  H.  CovwIGMtai  watk^  tnH^ 

ttSTo.  F.  BsBMnel,  Bidkop^rte  StKPt^  ebteft. 
man. 

St^^^tt^Cartto  Sinew  Leioerter  SqpMif^i 

Smith,  T.  &  New  Bzflfaaiic»Ck)(fllM-koQNb  Stnad, 

wfaM-mefdia&tk 
aiuMpe,  8.  ICaricet-Deepim,  Uneoliiiita^noiMV^ 

Tn«ker,  w!  W.  Sletar,  earm  «id  tJDder. 
Thoiimon,T. and Blalglit,  J.  Bi^tftStMel^  mAr 


Metal,  B.  PenboN,  Woroeeltfiliire,  grooer. 
Minton,  C.  BUbop'i-castle.  Innkeeper. 
MoiM^  8.  HattdU  Pererd,  Bmz,  lOL 
Hoek,  J.  Hampaiead,  ttvety-elaVlB  keeper. 
Maibewi,  W.  iHwnfaigiMkm  glasfr-toy-maker. 


ManhalL  W.  H.  ] 


___^ ^      .  Bond-etroet,  bbokseUer. 

IfevmarA.  B.  ClMltenbam,  eoal-meroittiil. 

OollriB,  T.  Waltbanalow,  Sne: "^^ 

TanoMt  S.  Chori^,  Laneaahire, 
PUmt,  N.  VmOk,  Glauoigandil 
Fletta^  B.  NeweaaUe-npon-Tjrne, 


FukJaaon.  J.  ABmBj-ntA, 

PttreO.  Sehank,  AldflRDMboxr.  loifeMr. 
Piff,  ^.  J«.  UlHiWid,  8tok»«poB-XMolk  IMI^ 


NoMb  tlsli 
i-in-Manb, 


,  T.  Sootun,  YoriBdifn^  f 

Pwadj.JTr*     • 

Ftfaa.  M.  L 

Ph^>pa>  O.    Morton-in-M 

BidiardaQsi,'  J.  Jul  Sprowakon,  Norfolk,  teldk- 

BoS^'j.  S. 


Tonteno.  J.  H.  Fenohureh-atreet^  UBttrmm. 

Tnjlm,  J.  Norwieii,  aMk-manuftofearer. 

Baez,  iflk'lhroweler.     Ta^ar,  J.  Oookeriiam,  LaBoaahlre,  oam-daalar. 
^.«_  w TrweD,  S.  Bezhlll,  oomnion  brewer. 

Ihon^ion,  &   ]at6    of   BoltoDrla-Moon,  iNii> 
RnuMHr. 

T^Hqi^J.  Oreen  Axboiir«oiiitk  Old  Bafley,  t9P«- 

Tooker,  J.'  Ohnroh-mill,  Woodeheatar,  dofthier. 

Tnniflr,  B.  WaningtoiLLanoaahire, banker. 
T)i^^,  J.  T.  Upper  ThaoMi  Street^  IroMOMr 

Tebbnttk  H.  Staaiford,  UnooInihizeL  either. 
Tetiey,  J.  HarJan,  Yoikihireb  wootad-atafr-Ba- 

muaelurac. 
Vauchan,  J.  Yaaor,  HerefocdaliSre,  taOor. 
^  W.  L.  Long  Acre,  coaish-pliiter. 
odford,r "* 


1)«ll0IMDOtfld4 


Walter,  T.  Woodfoi_, , 

Wblte^  J.  FleeUlreet,  baker. 

Wright,  D.  Lower  Thamea  Street  diip  a&d  fflia- 

tom-hoaaeafuii 
Waterfall,  aCoTontiy, tea-^eaJar. 
WUUame,  J.  Patetnoater-row,  bookaeller. 
Winn,  8.  Leeda,  TiotiiaUar. 
WhiteufBh,  J.  Old  BottdStreetk  Piooadmjr,  vie- 


-,  G.  8.  Manefaeater,  innkeeper. 

BSAj,  B.  Mlae-d«ki»  Bumar,  tfhlp-broker. 

Bobertit  J.  Bom.  Hardtedahire,  m 

Bioger,  &.  A^sham,  Norfolk, 


Bobcrti,T. 

BaMMd,0 . 

Bobtauon,  P.  Bipley*  DeCbnhlre,  f 

Beei,  J.  Kettth,  Ofamorga-  "'-  ^ 

Baphaal,  P.  Hoiler-kuie,£ 

BkhardaoB,  B.  T.  Chnimgeroai»  watduAiiker. 

Bonn^  T.  Shaddewell,  boardtaig-hoaBe-keeper. 

Mj,    B.   Lean&vtoB,  Werwbdahlre,   hotd- 


Boper,  H.  Aldenuadnny,  woolkn^tetor. 

9^  W.  LiTerpool.efereet»  BishopagKt&ftnakk  oil- 


War(L  H.  W.  Benier's  Street^  merduait 
Whltloflk,  J.  Weedon,  NcrthamptooflblMb  timbar- 

mereiiQDl 
Wardto,  T.  Lad-lane,  aUk-maniiflMstarar. 
W^jlr.  Gnat  ntohileld  Stcaet,  Haqr-le-bone, 

WataoE^^W.  late  of  Sooth  Shidds,  agent. 
WOaon,  G.  Henlfiy-on-Iliamei,  Unen-diaper.* 
Woodi»  C.  Bobert'a-bridge,  Submx,  saddles 
Watson,  T.  Cbdtenham,  GlooMstenhira,  per- 

nmier. 
Wardler,  B.  Oroarenor  Sfereetk  weat^  Plmlioo^  csi^ 

jMDter. 
Wneder,  H.  Frame  Sdwood,  Somenat,  ndU- 

wilght. 
Young.  J.  W.  Md  W.  Bristol,  eonfteOoiitti. 
YooDg,  T.  WeDa,  Somersetdifae^  baker. 


AiPHABinoAii    List  or   Soorana    Bahkbupts,  from   let  Koyember,  to  Slst 

0eoember,  1827. 


BwAnar.  Hettry.  witter,  brewer,  and  maltater. 


Chalmers,  David,  smith  and  wif^t^  WatergAte, 

Oknoogato,  BdSnbnndL 
Cbristie,  Andrew,  Baq.  late  banker  and  merchant 

taiOnpar'of  Flra. 

DmrnMoon,  Bobert  James^  merchant  1 

I>«Te^  Janes,  eoal  m<rabaol»  LdthWalk, 


How,  James  and  John,  merdianta  in  Gla«ow. 

Kerr.  John,  hodar  ^Bdinboigfa. 

Kyd,  JamoL  writer  in  Cupar  of  Fife,  and  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  brkk  and  trie  Ihera. 

Langmuir,  Robert,  grain  merchant.  Gbegow. 

LlTingston,  John,  maonlbctuxer  in  Olaagow. 

Ljrmbum,  Andrew  and  William,  merchants  in 
Greenock. 

The  Company  carrying  on  business  as  merchants 


Bankrupts, 


[Feb. 


In  OrMnook,  undar  the  fixin  of  Andrew  Lyzn- 
bom  and  Ck).,  and  in  St  John,  Now  BnnBwiok, 
imdar  the  Ann  of  Jamet  Bobertaon  and  Co-, 
being  one  and  the  lame  oonoern. 

M*Axtk  and  Stirling,  distillers  at  House  of  Bom, 
nearCxJeir. 

lI'Laran,  Donoin,  wine  and  spirit  merchant, 
Glasgow. 

Manhall  and  Lore,  manofactnren  in  Paisley. 

Masson,  James,  dentist  in  Edinbargh. 

MelTiIl^  Prands,  music  seller  in  Glasgow. 


Mitchell,  Francis,  crooey,  Edinburgh. 
Patenon,  Alexander  and  Son*,  manufactoxen, 

Bannockbnm. 
Bose,  Patrick,  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  builder 

Rossel,  Williamjjmerchant  in  FolUrk. 
Searrot,  James  Thomas,  carpet  merchant,  Edin- 

•— gh. 

r,  Alexander,  turner  and  wood  merchant  in 

Calton  of  Glasgow. 
Wilson,  Andrew,  iimkeeper,  Glasgow. 


filBTHS,  MABBIAGE8,  AND  DEATHS. 


BI BTRS 

March  16.  At  MasnUpatam,  the  Udy  of  Lieut 
Colonel  Balmain,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  10.  At  Buenos  Ajres,  the  lady  of  Thomas 
Fair,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Gibraltar,  the  lady  of  John  Street.  Esq. 
royal  artillery,  of  a  son. 

ST.  At  Pans,  Mrs  Duncan  Hunter,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  1  At  the  palace  of  the  British  euToy  at 
Florenee,  Lady  Burriiersh,  lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  BurBhenh,  his  Mi^esty's  enroy  at 
Florence,  of  a  dsnghter. 

&  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Francis  Grove,  Esq. 
Boyal  Nary,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Ryefield  Lodge,  on  the  8d  inst  the  lady 
of  D.  G.  Forbes,  Esq.  of  CuUoden,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Blytheswood  HiU,  Mrs  D.  WaUdnshaw, 
of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  16,  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Anderson,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Sfrs  Smith,  18,  Hope  Street,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cahir,  the  lady  of  Captain  Oram,  of  the 
Boyal  Scots  Greys,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Knowsontb,  the  lady  of  William  OUver, 
Esq.  younger  of  Dinlabyre,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Castle  Broomwich,  the  Countess  of 
Bradford,  of  a  daughter. 

~  At  Haddington,  Mrs  Henry  Davidson,  of  a 
son. 

11  At  Perth,  the  lady  of  William  Hugh  Hun- 
ter, Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Queen  Street,  the  lady  of  W.  M.  Bond, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Clamnont  Place.  Mrs  Brown,  widow  of 
Archibald  Brown,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Smart  of  Cononsyth,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  T.  Weir,  Nelson  Street,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  8«,  MdTllle  Sti«et.  Mrs  P.  Praeer  Tyt- 
ler,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Po&emmet,  the  lady  of  Sir  William 
Baillle.  Bart,  of  a  son. 

U.  At  28,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Marshall,  of  a  son. 
•—  At  1,   Nelson   Street,  Mrs  Caxphin,  of  a 


57.  AtMoorPBrk.MnJas.CampbeU,ofasoB. 

58.  At  Society  Hall,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  John 
l^wse,of  ason. 

—  At  Ealing,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Genersl  Mur- 
ray, of  a  daughter. 

59.  At  Auehtermufihty*  Mrs  Dr  Bonar,  of  a 
son. 

Dfc.  1.  Mrs  Dr  Gibson,  Great  King  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Stocks,  of  Abden,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  North  Berwick,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Bruce,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  18.  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Stommouth 
Dariing,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Prestonpans,  Mrs  Hislop,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  8,  Doune  Terrace,  Mrs  James  Steuart,  of 

9.  'At  8,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  JoUie,  of  a 
daughter. 

>-  At  Chatham,  the  lady  of  Captain  ThoniM 
Paterson,  his  Majesty's  68d  Regiment,  of  a  son. 

IL  At  Abbotmle,  Mrs  Henderw>n,  of  a  son. 

~  At  the  Manse  of  Carmonnock,  Mrs  Hender- 


Id.  At  6.  Dewar  Place,  Mrs  Hall,  of  a  son. 

>-  At  No.  37.  Melville  Street,  the  lady  of  Star 
James  Carnegie,  of  South  Esk,  Bart,  of  a  son  and 
heisL 

—  At  No.  2,  Drummond  Place,  Mrs  Stodart, 
of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Buchanan,  No.  88,  Drummond  Place, 
of  asoa 

19.  At  Drumpdlier.  Mrs  Garrick  Buchanan,  of 
Drumpellier,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Douglas,  15,  Great  King  Street,  of  a 
daughter,  still-bom. 

20.-  At  No.  8,  AiosUe  Place,  the  lady  of  Dr 
Spalding,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  29,  Warriston  Crescent,  the  lady  of 
John  M'Lenan,  Esq.  of  a  still-bom  child. 

21.  At  Ballyshear.  the  lady  of  W.  Maodonald. 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Vellore,  Mrs  Pearson,  of  Myrecaimie, 
of  a  daughter. 

21  At  Rome,  Mrs  Robertson  Glai«;ow,  of  Mont- 
groenan,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Gilmore  Plaoe,  Mrs  Geo.  Berry,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  his  Lordship's  house,  in  PaU  Mall,  the 
Countess  of  Belfast,  of  a  son  and  hdr. 

27.  At  Drumiln,  the  lady  of  Hugh  Maclean, 
Esq.  younger  of  Colt,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  HoUam.  Somonietflhire,  Mrs  Charles 
R.  Beague,  of  a  daughtor. 


son,  of  a  son. 
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At  Brighton  Phuse.  Portobello,  the  lady  of 
Major  Hugh  Macgregor,  of  a  daughter 

—  At  45,  Frederick  Street,  Mrs  Robert  Hill,  of 
aaon. 

18.  At  the  Manae  of  Cavers,  Mrs  Straehan,  of 
a  daughter. 

1&  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Young  Herrles,  of 
Spottes,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  John  Cockbum,  of  a 
daughter. 

17.  At  Logic  House,  near  Foixes.  Mrs  Snter,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Oraigmaddie,  the  lady  of  Captain  Dirom, 
8th  Foot,  of  a  daughter 

18.  At  New  HalL  Mie  Buckle,  of  a  daugUer. 

19.  At  Mount  Benger,  Yarrow,  Mrs  Hogg,  of 
a  daughter. 

90.  At  Outerston,  Mrs  Hunter,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Kirkbank  Cottage,  the  lady  of  Sur  Chas. 
A.  LesUe,  Bart  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  8,  AthoU  Crescent,  Mrs  Orr,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Thainston  House,  the  Hon.  Lady  Forbes 
of  Craigievar,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Eslemount  House,  Mrs  Gordon  of  Hall- 
head,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Anatruther  Wester.  Mrs  ConoUy,  of  a 
daughter. 

~  At  Faanadoich,  the  lady  of  John  Stewart. 
Esq.  of  Fasnacloich,  of  a  daughter. 

>-   At  Archibald   Place,   Mrs   Duniop.  of  a 

26.  At'  Allan  Park,  the  lady  of  John  Prase r, 
Esq.  advocate,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Inverlocfay,  Mrs  Colonel  Gordon,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  8,  Drummond  Place,  Mrs  Arthur  Camp- 
bell, of  a  son. 

K.  Mrs  Maitland,  9,  Circus  Place,  of  a  daughter. 
80.  At  Windsor  Street.  Mrv.  Duncan,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Largnean.  in  tno  stewuty  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, the  lady  of  G.  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Jan.  1, 1828.  At  87,  George  Street.  Mrs  William 
Wood,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Lees,  Borwiokshire.  the  lady  of  John 
Murray  Nasmyth,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lockhart  of  CasUehUi.  of 
a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Stroroness,  the  lady  of  Hector 
Munro,  Esq.  of  a  son. 


Birth*  and  Marriagu. 


Uttlf.  la  DnbiiB.  Um  vUSb  of  Mr  Richard 
IQIikM,  hookKOer,  of  a  mid.  Ur  19th  chUd,  18 
iA  ktr  baOj  htis»g  *Uv«. 

—  At  the  MM  of  Sir  John  Staal^j,  Bari  the 
Mr  of  CapCam  W.  E.  Panr,  B.K  (the  oelebrat- 
cd  BftTtgativ  in  the  Polar  r«cioiuii  of  a  ton. 

-  At  SS»  RojaJ  Cirau,  the  Iad7  «f  WUUam 
Stotbcfi,  EJiq.  of  Caisea,  of  a  eon. 

lfARRlIoE& 

Jul0  !«.  U37.  At  Calcutta,  John  Dongal,  Eiq. 
ddMt  wn  of  ihe  late  Mr  DoogaL  banker.  Mon- 
trose, auaser  of  the  Uindoetan  Bank,  to  Char- 
lotte, eldot  daughter  of  (he  late  John  Sandford. 
^jcnior  Judge  of  the  Provindal  Courts  of  Appeal 
and  Cuoiit  for  the  diTwion  of  Calcutta. 

OeL  lA.  At  the  maoM  of  South  Bonaldaor.  the 
Rei.  Jamet  Andeieon  of  Orphir.  to  Suian,  eldest 
dsQgbter  oi  the  Bev.  John  Oeiaid  of  South  Bo- 
aaidiV. 

S.  At  Farfa,  Cbariea  Anciutua  Vancher,  Esq. 
(•J  Utanei  Lavingtoo.  only  daughter  of  Robert 
ColqohouD,  Efl<|.  n^«[*t*>i<A««  Danbartouehiie. 

3L  At  Rotterdam,  James  Maepherson,  Bsq.  to 
Biza,  fourth  daashter  of  Alex.  Perrier.  Bsq.  his 
Buei^'s  Consul,  Rotterdam. 

Nov.  6.  Dr  Christison,  Professor  of  medical 
jorispnidesce  in  the  uatTersi^  of  EdSnbuxf  h,  to 
Hsrriet  Sophia  Broim,  daughter  of  the  Ute  DaTid 
Brown.  Esq.  mwchant,  St  Petersburgh. 

—  Mr  Sindair,  of  the  British  Linen  Conpaay, 
to  Harriet,  onlj  daughter  of  the  late  Mijor  Ben- 
jamln  Bajnton. 

—  At  Sdinbofgh,  Wdl  Dombreck,  Bsq.  M.D. 
to  Ana,  eUeet  daughter  of  Niool  Dassaurille, 
Esq. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Morrles,  Esq.  Bonl 
NaT7^  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ro- 
bert Brown,  Sao.  W.& 

11  At  Bdinboigfa,  William  Moriioiw  1    ^ 
chant,  Glasgow,  to  Helen  Campbell,  eldsst  C 
tcrof  MrWUliam  f    ■ 
dtt,  Edinbaigh. 

14.  Bj  spedal  licenae,  at  Chelsea  ebnieh,  her 
Qaee  Euxiet,  Dnohess  of  Rosbnnh.  to  Walter 
Frsderick  O'BciUj.  of  Thomas  Town  Casttek  i» 
the  county  of  Louth,  Esq.  and  a  Mi^  In  hi0 
lUlestrs  ilafc  regiment  of  foot 

iTXt  SL  Moxaj  Plao^  Captain  WemTH  of 
WcB^sshan  to  Susan,  onlj  daughlar  of  Davl 
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SL  At  Dnnse,  James  Smith,  Bsa.,  Kebnaoza,  to 
Jane,  onlj  daughter  of  the  Rot.  John  ThouMO, 
Dunse. 

SI  At  Riplej.  Yorkshire,  nomas  Wentwmth 
Beaumont,  Baq.  of  BywelL  Northvmbeilaod. 
M.P.  for  Stafford,  to  MissHenrietta  Atkinson, 
of  Lady  Ingilbj  of  Blpley  Che- 


i,  Esq.  of 
Sooth 


Susan,  onl 
>f  Khktoa 


avid 


-  At  Sooth  Coate^  Mr  Alei.  Seott,  Cniglook- 
hsit,  to  Forbec»  daughter  of  WllUam  Dnmbieek, 


—  At  Anstrather.  John  OaBowv*  Esq.  ifaip- 
omicr,  HOllioiiMAek  Leith.  to  Mn  Margaret 
Bffler,  widow  oTSeMe  Wm.  MUleiw  Ssi^  ship- 
«vaer,  Anstmther. 

1&  At  St  Maigvet's,  Westminster.  M.  A. 
ChsrlM  Knight  Muriaj,  of  Lincoln's  Ina,  bazria- 
(er,  principal  eecretaiy  to  the  Lord  ChanoeUor,  to 
the  Lady  Henrietta  Ann  LesUe^  eldsst  daughter  of 
the  late  Coonteea  of  Rothsi^  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
MstEarL 

—  At  NewtngtoB.  Bdlnbiugh,  the  Ber.  James 
Soott,  minister  of  Torphiahen,  to  Walter  Balid, 
joo^Mt  <huighter  of  the  late  Jamea  Reid,  Bsq. 
«f  the  Bxohaqucr. 

—  Mr  Ken,  Treasurer.  Ldth  Terraca,  to  Jane, 
0B|y  daa^ter  of  the  late  Robert  Oordoo,  Esq. 

^At^anoUy.  Peter  Campbell,  Bsq.  of  Bato- 
Tohn.  to  Ann  Qoliaa.  daughter  of  the  late  Pa- 
trick M'Doagsl,  ofM'Boucal,  Esq. 

17.  At  Haddington.  Mr  J^  MaedonnM.  iron- 
Banger.  Ediabnigh,  to  Jane,  third  daughter  of 
(he  late  Hay  Walko:  merehantk  Haddington. 

U.  At  Bufheth,  UeuU-Colonel  the  Hon.  Fre- 
derick CatfacartTIite  his  Majesty's  Minister  Pla- 
BipotentiaiT  to  the  Genoaaie  Confedemtion,  and 
•eeoDdson  of  WOUam.  Bart  of  Oatbeart^  K.T.  to 
H^  Jean  Maradain  of  Craigengillan. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Irring,  of  Dun- 
aattar,  to  Jeeay,  daughter  of  Peter  Xncol,  Esq^ 
Aberdeen. 

ao.  At  LesUe,  Mr  Charles  Welsh,  Jnn.  present 
deaeoB  of  the  incorporation  of  bakers  in  Cupar, 
u>  Jsii^  eldsst  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  W.  Gar- 
nkhael,  sargeoa  in  LesUe. 

-  Mr  John  Edar.  builder,  to  Maigarat.  sa- 
ct&ddaughterof  Mr  Robert  Neil,  Stamp-Office. 

VouXXIII. 


—  At  Celth,  Thomas  Dunean,  Baq.  of  Ooa- 
yave,  Grenada,  to  Jane  Helen,  eldest  daughter  ef 
the  Hon.  James  Kerr,  Judce  of  the  Courts  <tf 
King's  Bench  and  Vice- Admiialty.  Quebec 

».  At  Coldstream,  Jamee  D.  Hhme,  Esq.  of 
Edinburgh,  te  EUaaheth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  R.  Leach,  of  Yethotan. 

SS.  Thomas  CheTasse.  Esq.,  surgeon,  to  Oa> 
therine  Mai|aret»  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Lttdorick  Grant  of  Bank  House,  Kempea,  near 
Worcester. 

—  At  Tonlcy,  by  the  Rot.  WBHam  C^jna^ 
Ueut-OoL  Jamea  John  Forbes  Leith  of  White- 
haugh,  to  WUliamina  Helen  Stewart,  only  ohBd 
of  the  late  Lieut.-CoL  James  Stewart  ofthe  4ad 
Royal  Highland  Reglmenl 

—  At  Na  6a,  Northumberiand  Street,  Geona 
Dalsel,  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Da- 
Hd  Pearson,  Esq. 

^  At  S6|  Northumberiand  Street,  Mr.  Jamas 
Laidlaw  Maxwell,  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Ldth 
Brewing  Company,  to  Maiy,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Webh  of  Wsnlockhead. 

~  At  Mayfleld,  Lieut.  Georae  McDonald,  Gor- 
don Highlanders,  to  Barbara  Rale,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  Jamas  Robertson,  Esq..  writerto 
the  signet 

19.  At  Retreat,  by  Haddington,  Sir  James  G. 
Baird,  Bart,  of  Saughtonhall.  to  WorUey  Corne- 
lia Ann  M<^,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Me  Wm. 
Molr.  Esq.  of  New  Change. 

—  At  London,  Captain  GilL  of  the  60th  Regi- 
ment, to  Catherine  Cameron,  daughter  of  Walter 
'^ogan,  Esq.  of  Flngalton. 

aa  At  Bastbank.  Perthshire,  Mr.  John  Wan- 
liss,  Jamesfleld,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Thoa. 
Drummondh  Bsq-  of  Newton. 

J>ec.  6.  At  Tbreeplaad,  near  BIggar,  Mr  John 
Waugh,  Robertonmains.  to  Jess,  dainghter  of 
William  Somerrille,  of  Cofmiston,  Esq. 

~  At  St  Luke's,  Chelssa,  James  Rae.  Esq.  RJf. 
to  BUnheth  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  hOe 
William  Gordon,  Esq.  of  the  island  of  Domlnkaw 
and  of  Banff,  N.a 

10.  At  Jedbuigh,  Dr  William  Brown,  s 

of  the  46th  r    •  

the  late  J 

U.  At  i . ^-. 

Bfljcimentk  to  BeU,  daughter  of  Cdond  Henry 

18.  At  Glasgow.  Mr  Charlea  IngUa,  merohant 
there,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  tfiie  late  Robert 
Hastie,  Esq.  merchant. 

U.  At  Edhibuigh.  Mr  Robert  Alexander.  Jun. 
Rosebank,  to  Buphemla»  daughter  of  Mr  James 
StoTenson,  merchants 

18.  At  StirUng,  Robert  Haldaoe,  Esq.  writer, 
to  Mrs  Anne  Stirling,  relict  of  Mr  John  StirUng, 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

ISL  At  Haddington  Houses  Edinburgh,  James 
Beid,  Bsq.  Callemords  Banff,  to  Maiy,  youngest 
dangnter  of  the  late  John  Andnsoa,  Esq.  of 
Kingsfleld,  Gla«ow. 

n.  At  Newington,  Bdinburgh.  Mr  Geo.  Oane- 
weU  Maokie,  to  Margaret  Lawson.  only  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Burnet,  Bsq.  North  Berwick. 

n.  At  the  Ambassador's  CIummI,  ParhL  James» 
only  son  of  General  Sir  James  Duff,  of  Taunting- 
ton,  Sussex,  to  Blinbeth  Chariotte,  eldeet  dan^ 
tor  of  Sir  George  Beetson  Presoott,  Bart  of  Theo- 
bald's Park,  Herts. 

%L  William  Thomson,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  Eliiabeth,  eldest 
surriring daughter  of  thelate  Ninian  Hm,  Esq. 

-^At  Edinburgh,  Lorraine  M.  Kerr,  Esa  of  the 
H.  B.  L  C.  S.,  son  of  the  tote  General  Kerr,  to 
Marianne,  daughter  of  the  late  Cbpt  John  Whyte, 

S6.'At  Newburgh,  the  Rer.  Darid  Ogilvie  of 
Collessie,  to  Barbara,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Liringston,  Esq.  wine- merchant 

-~  At  St  Andrewi^  George  Chine,  Esq.  to  Eliia- 

2L2 


16th  B«dm«nt^  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  ef 

» J<dm  Thompson,  Bsq.  Jedbur^ 

Lt  Falmouth,  M^or  P.  B.  Craicie.  56th 
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Marriagu  and  Deaikt, 


[Feb' 


beth,  daughtw  of  Mr  AleiMidw  Tbomfon,  mer- 
ehft&l  time. 

96.  At  Donkeld,  tiw  Rer.  J.  M.  MaooaUoeh, 
head  master  of  Circiu  FIftoe  Sehool,  Edlnbunfa, 
to  Arabella,  dauchter  of  Bobert  Caigill,  ^. 
banker,  Punkeld. 

—  At  Kelso.  Winiam  Dudgeon,  Baq.  merchant, 
Leith,  to  Charlotte,  yoimgest  dauchter  of  the  late 
Dr  Andrew  Wilson,  phjMdan,  Kelso. 

28.  At  Mid-Calder,  the  Rev.  Bobert  Ponok, 
Buekharen,  to  Janet,  only  daughter  of  Kr  James 
Cariaw. 

81.  At  Edinbnzgh,  Henir  Bobert  Chaplin,  Esq. 
surgeon,  LaTenham.  Suffolk,  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mi^ox  Charles  Gtant,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Serrice. 

—  Mr  John  Mitchell  I^all.  merchant,  Glasgow, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Maodonald,  Esq. 
Lanark. 

—  At  Mansfield,  Dr  Fagan,  Glasgow,  to  Agnes 
Clark,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Wilson,  Lesma- 
hagow. 

Jan.  8,  182&  At  Dundee,  John  Young,  Esq. 
solicitor  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland,  to 
Marsaret,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Cxichton,  Esq. 
surgeon  in  Dundee. 

Xafe/y,  At  Jersey.  A.  J.  M'Pherson,  Esq.  Mth 
Regiment,  to  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  H.  T. 
Butherftird,  Esq.  of  Bedford  Green,  SeUdrkshixe. 

~  At  Havering  Bower,  Essex,  Lieut.  A.  &  Ro- 
binson, B.  N.  to  Leonora  Maria,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Boworoft,  &q.  his  M^Jes^s  first 
Consul-Oeneral  for  Pern. 

—  At  Bombay,  Lieut-Colonel  W.  H.  Stanley, 
of  the  18th  Be^ent  Native  Infsntry,  to  Mary, 
tf  dest  dMighter  of  the  late  Captain  Francis  Du- 
mar. 

--  At  Alverstoek,  Lieut  J.  Bobinson,  B.  N.  to 
Wilhetanina,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  James  Frauds 
Grant,  rector  of  Merston  and  WrabnesL  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
Bart  of  Monymusk. 

DEATHS. 
April,  At  Taena.  South  America,  Andrew  Mac- 
~*      I  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Bight  Bev.  Bishop 


7.  At  Verdunutty,  Midor  David  Agnew,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 

14.  At Meigui, LieutJames Bisset,  1st  Madras 
Native  Inihntry,  revenue  surveyor  of  that  dis- 
trict 

ifay  28.  At  Fort- WOliam,  Calcutta,  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Biehardson,  wife  of  James  Grierson,  Esq. 
sureeon,  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 

June  10.  At  Paraigo,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
South  America,  Stewart  Duncan  Campbell,  Esq. 
merchant  there,  son  of  John  Campbell,  Esq.  derk 
to  the  signet 

JtUff  6.  Near  Goa^,  of  an  attack  of  cholera 
morbus.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras. 
At  breakfsst  he  was  in  hisusual  health ;  he  retired 
to  take  rest  during  the  heat  of  tlie  day,  and  was  a 
corpse  in  two  hours  afterwards. 

8.  At  Trichinopoly,  Captain  John  Marshal,  of 
his  Mi^est/'B  i8th  Begiment,  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Marshall,  of  Cockpen. 

16.  At  Madras,  on  board  the  Bozburgh  Castle, 
when  she  had  Just  completed  her  voyage  from 
England,  Lieut-Colonel  John  NoUe,  of  the  Ma- 
dras  Artillery,  Companion  of  the  BatL 

18.  At  Calcutta^Captain  James  M'Luckie.  of  the 
ship  Countess  of  Dunmore. 

19.  At  Cephalonia.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Duncan 
M'Nab,  Deputy  Assistant-Commissary-GeneraL 

Sept  L  At  Bull  Park  Pen,  Jamaica,  Bobert 
Alexander  Muir,  Esq.  of  Pair  Prospect,  in  that 
island. 

15b  At  St  Lucie,  Mr  Bobert  Macara,  surgeon. 

16.  At  Cheraw.  South  Carolina,  Mr  John  M'Mil- 
lan,  merchant  there. 

21.  At  Momi  Delioe,  Grenada,  of  a  fever,  Mr 
James  M.  Ure.  third  son  of  James  Ure,  Esq.  Comp- 
troller of  his  Mijesty's  Customs,  Leith. 

28.  In  the  island  of  Antigua,  of  a  bilious  fever. 
Captain  Bobert  Dudgeon,  1st  royal  regiment,  as- 
sistant quartermaster-general  for  that  island. 

SO.  At  Pensacola,  where  he  had  resided  for  four 
jears  as  his  Mi^esty's  Consul,  aged  42,  John  Home 
Purves,  Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Purves,  Bart  of  Purves  Hall,  and  brother  of  Sir 
W.  Purvoi  Home  Campbell,  Bart,  of  Marohmont 


Oct  21.  KiUed  on  hoard  his  M^esty's  ddpi,st 
the  battle  of  Navarino :— Obtain  Bathunt  of  the 
Genoa.  This  brave  oflicer  was  wounded  early  in 
the  action  by  a  splinter,  which  knocked  oif  his  hat 
and  slightly  tore  his  flace.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
shot  took  off  the  skirts  of  his  coat  The  IMsl 
wound  was  from  a  grape  shot,  which  entered  his 
side,  passed  throui^  h£i  body,  and  lodged  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ship.-— Capt.  Thomas  Moore, 
Boyal  Marines,  Genoa—Captain  Bell,  Boyal  Ms- 
lines,  Asiar— Captain  C.  J.  Stephens— Lieut  Phi- 

a}  Sturgeon— Lieut  G.  W.  H.  Pitnroy— Metm 
enry  Campling.  William  Smith,  Peter  Mitchell, 
Philip  Dqmaureeq,  John  Lewis,  Edward  B  Poster. 
Peter  Brown,  W.  J.  Goldfinch.  Browne  Smytbe, 
A.  J.  T.  Bowe.  Chailes  BuaseL— 45  seamen,  and  9 
marines. 

—  At  Auchrossan  House,  Captain  George  Mao- 
fhrlane  of  Auchrossan,  late  of  the  57th  regt. 

22.  At  Montreal,  Christiana  Gordon,  wife  of 
Captain  Bead  of  the  Boyal  Staff  Corps. 

24  On  his  passage  from  Corfu  to  England,  the 
Hon.  Alex.  Hope,  7th  Pusileers,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 

25.  At  22,  Duke  Street,  Mr  John  Dow,  W.a 

—  At  No.  8,  Great  King  Street,  Grace,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  Alex.  Walker. 

27.  At  Constitution  Street,  Leith,  David  Ross 
Cundell,  M.D.  formerly  of  the  38d  regiment 

28.  At  Gateside  of  Locherwoods,  Wm.  Dickson, 
Esq.  of  Upper  Locherwoods.  aged  82. 

29.  Here,  Mrs  Catherine  Mitchell,  reUot  of  James 
Home,  Esq.  of  Linhouse. 

—  At  Borrodale,  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Bonrodale. 

80.  At  Merchiston  Bank.  Jessie,  youngest  d 
ter  of  Mr  Archibald  Glen,  corn-merchant,  1 
burgh. 

81.  Here,  William,  third  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Muir. 

—  At  Bumbrae  House,  James  Primrosek  Bsq. 
of  Bumbrae. 

JSfiv.  1.  At  the  Manse  of  Latheron,  Mrs  David- 
"liJn,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Gea  Davidson,  minister  of 
that  parish. 

—  At  Falkirk,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Maria  Brown, 
spouse  of  Mr  J.  Crawford  of  Howkene,  mevchant 
in  Falkirk. 

2.  At  St  Andrews,  Miss  Man  Stewart  Patullo, 
eldest  daughter  of  Bobert  Patullo,  Esq. 

—  At  Kevoek  Bank,  William  John,  son  of  Mr 
John  Hogg,  Scotland-street 

8.  At  Grant  Lodge,  Elgin,  the  Bight  Hem.  Lady 
Anne  Margaret  Grant,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  Bart,  and  sister  to  the 
EarlofSeafleld. 

—  At  Leven,  Miss  Barbam  Swan. 

—  At'Alloa,in  tbeSOthyearof  his  age,  Mr  Geo. 
Stirathie,  surgeon. 

—  At  Coldstream,  Mrs  Judith  Davidson,  reliot 
of  the  late  Bobert  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Hoselaw. 

4.  At  Taaphall,  near  Leith.  Mrs  IsabeUa  Glover, 
reUetof  Mr  Thomas  Taap,  smpowner,  Leith. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Elisabeth  Tod,  wife  of  John 
Buddo,  Esq.  writer  there. 

—  At  No.  4^  Charlotte  Square,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Bobert  Beid,  Esq. 

5.  At  Dollar,  Jane  Simpson,  aged  68,  relict  of 
Mr  Jas.  Oark,  late  rector  of  the  Grammar  School, 
CuparFife.  .  _  . 

—  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Townsend  Mul- 
lins.  Baron  Ventiy  of  Bumham,  in  the  eountyof 
Kerry. 

T.  Christina,  daughter  of  Mr  Bymer,  solicitor. 
Frederick  Street 

—  At  Thurdistoft,  in  the  county  of  Caithness. 
Margaret  Traill,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
TraiUofHobister.D.D. 

—  At  Leipdc,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Sax- 
ony. 

—  At  the  Admiralty  House,  Devonport,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Lady  Georgiana  Carnegie,  aged 
16  years,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Admiral  the 
Earl  of  Northesk,  G.C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief 
at  Plymouth. 

—  At  18,  Walker  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Sin- 
clair of  Pons. 

—  At  Dundee,  David  .Cook,  Esq.  merchant,  in 
the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

8.  At  Forgandenny.  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Rose,  minister  of  Auch.- 
terlees. 

—  At  Madeira,  Mr  Noil  Ckmie.  junior,  sim 
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«f  tte  liM  TboiBM  Caraie.  Baq.  CMTonTale, 


ft  AtlMeooBto,  Mr  Robert  Todd. 

-  At  Bdtnbwsh,  Mr  Walter  RuMeU,  of  the 


—  Saddmlj.  at  Saet  Unton,  Mr  George  Knox, 
B^rckani  thtfe. 

9.  At  Cbeltenham,  Lewie  Dunbar  Brodie.  Eaq. 
of  Boigle  aod  Lethen. 
~  At  Eaat  Linton,  Mr  John  Smith,  baker. 

—  At  UnUthsow,  Mn  Maifaret  Drummond, 
reDct  of  Mr  Alex.  Wilttamaon,  of  the  Bxdee.  Ayr. 

—  At  hk  house  in  Grabamftone*  near  PaUdrk, 
John  MT^zftf,  Smi.  in  hie  66th  jear. 

—  At  7,  India  Street,  Mies  Johnston. 

•>  At  SetoD,  Mr  Charlee  Boraet,  aged  91 

—  At  Bdinbunh.  by  a  rapture  of  the  great  ar- 
loyof  the  bewt,  WilUMn  M.  Biieet,  Eaq.  soUd- 
lorulaw. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Lieut.  James  Spfaik.  RN. 

—  At  Richmond  Hill,  London,  Lieat.-Genenl 
John  Skinner. 

—  At  Little  Swinton,  Berwickshire.  Mr  WUUam 
Somorrail,  formerly  fkrmer  at  Gorgie,  near  Edln- 
boigfa,  In  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

10.  At  Malta,  Ueut-Colonel  WyUy.  C.  B.  late 
oommanding  his  Mi^festy's  95th  Regiment. 

IL  At  KixkTiUe  House,  Isabella  Pitcaim,  aged 
».  wife  of  James  Knowlee,  Esq.  of  KlrkviUe. 

—  At  SelkirtL,  Mr.  Alex.  Dobson,  shoemaker 
and  skinner,  and,  in  July  last,  Roslna  Plunder- 
Mth,  hie  wife. 

—  At  Comely  Bank,  near  Perth,  Mrs  Christian 
Sdon,  wife  of  Thomas  Barland,  Esq. 

—  At  Luddington  House,  Surrey,  Catharine 
Gnecu  youngest  daughter  of  the  tele  Walter  Ir- 
vine, Esq. 

—  At  his  house  fax  Marsham  Street^  Weetmin- 
•ter.  John  Salet,  Esq.  long  a  odebrated  musidan 
of  the  old  sefaooL 

-At  Leith,  aged  dS.  Mrs  Ann  Crlchton,  rellot 
«r  the  late  Mr  Alex.  OgUvy.  Lelth. 

—  At  Monijieth,  Mrs  Brown,  mother  uf  Pmrost 
Brown  of  Dimdee,  aged  103  years. 

11  At  41,  Clerfc  Street,  Mr  Robert  Daridson, 
of  the  Commercial  Bank,  Alloa. 

—  At  Haddington,  Mie  James  Pringle. 

—  At  Stoniowu,  Margaret  Maoormlok,  eldest 
Aw^ter  of  Mr  Thomas  Henderson,  of  his  Ma- 
joty'srerenne  brig  Prince  of  Wales. 

U.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catherine  Martin,  wife 
of  Mr  Geone  Ewing,  solicitor  at  law.    ^ 

—  Miss  Bixabeth  Scott,  St  Leonard's,  St  An- 


—  At  No.  8,  Walker  Streets  Miss  Qementlna 
More,  fourth  daughter  of  William  Mure^  Esq.  of 
ColdwdL 

14.  At  Traquair  House,  Peebles-shire,  aged  8S, 
Charles  Stewsrt,  serenth  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lord 
Linton.  His  Loidship  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  BnTenscroQ,  Esq.  Inr  whom  he  had 
Chaiies.  now  Earl  of  ^nfaquair,  bom  in  1781,  un- 
niaiTiea. 

—  At  Craigend,  near  Stirling,  James  Andrew, 
Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Bogle,  Esq.  cashier 
to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ettnbeth.  wife  of  Dr  Kirby. 

15.  At  Edinbnigh,  Charles  italtt,  Esq.  depute- 
deik  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

-At  West  Parade,  HuU,  William  Bowden. 
Eaq.  RosBia  merchant. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  12,  Heriot  Row.  Miss  Eli- 
abeth  Hope,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald 
Hope,  Bart,  of  Craigiehall. 

—  At  21  Salisbury  Street^  Mrs  Jean  Nimmo, 
aged  77. 

—  At  Fletehing,  county  of  Sussex,  Mr  Alexan- 


1ft  At  Kelso,  Miss  Agnes  Ballantyne,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  David  Ballantyne,  formerly  tenant 
in  Hendenida. 

17.  At  the  Chateau  Coper,  France,  Baron  de 
Stael,  aged  S7. 

—  At  Melville  Mill,  aged  14  years  and  one 
month,  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Hugh  MacCor- 
qvodalc,  Esq.  Liverpool. 

—  At  Sprmgfield,  Anno  Forbes  Glelg,  wife  of 
David  Louson,  Esq.  town-deik  of  Arbroath. 

-  At  Stenhoose,  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Sten- 
iioTue,  Bart  in  his  83d  year. 

-  At  Cupar  Relief  Manse,  the  Rev.  R.  Walker. 


17.  At  Portland  Place,  Hatnmemnith  Road. 
London,  aged  76,  WQliam  Belshiuii,  Esq.  autlior 
of  a  Histonr  of  Bnglaad,  and  other  woritsw 

1&  At  Haddington,  Miss  Janet  BUOr,  daughter 
of  the  hue  Rev.  Archibald  Blair,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Garvald,  East  Lothian. 

—  At  Ely,  Dr  William  Gourlay  of  Kingcraig, 
late  physician  in  Madeirab 

19.  At  Crieir,  Mr  Peter  Murraj,  of  the  Coin- 
merdal  Banking  Company's  Office  there. 

20.  At  Linlithgow,  Lucretia,  youngest  daughter 
of  WilUam  Gardner,  merchant  and  post-master 
there. 

21.  At  Na  14,  St  Andrew's  Street,  WOliftm 
Cockbum,  Esq. 

24.  At  Stratbairly,  David  Briggs,  Esq.  of  Ovei^ 
Cambee. 

25.  At  Stonehaven,  William  Niool,  Esq.  of  Ba- 
dentory,  M.D. 

—  At  Na  18,  South  Nelson  Street.  Mrs  Janctta 
Watson,  apottse  of  Mr  Edward  Bruce,  wine-mer- 
cbant. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WiUiam  Martin,  brass- 
founder,  t 

—  At  No.  17,  Archibald  Place,  Ann,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Bellis,  Esq.  formerly  of  Nontwich,  in 
the  county  of  Chester. 

—  At  Glenesk,  Captain  W.  Hodges,  late  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

—  At  No.  29,  Warrlston  Crescent,  Mrs  Cathe- 
rine Bethune,  wife  of  John  M'Lcllan,  Eaq. 

—  At  Perth,  Mrs  Margaret  BobertsoiC  wife  of 
Patrick  G.  Stewart,  Esq.  agent  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland. 

27.  At  Dunfermline,  Christian  Anderson,  wife 
of  Mr  Henry  Bardner,  writer  there. 

—  At  Clerk  Street,  Captain  William  Ramage, 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  his  house  in  Constltuaon  StreeL  Leith, 
the  Rev.  John  Colquhoun,  D.D.  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  4Cth  of  his  ministry,  the  whole 
of  which  he  most  consdentiously,  aMy,  accept- 
ably, and  usefully  discharged  in  the  Chapel  of 
Ease  there.  His  whole  life  was  blamelees,  and 
exemplary  as  a  Christian.  Ho  was  sincere,  pious, 
and  devout,  with  much  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  character.  As  a  theologian,  ne  stood  high  in 
the  opinions  of  Evangelical  Divines ;  as  an  au- 
thor, ne  has  been,  and  wHl  be  read,  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit,  by  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
accurate  statements  of  religious  truth. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Margaret  Stillle,  vrife  of  Mr 
Andrew  Aikman,  Assistant  Librarian  to  the  SoUd- 
tors  In  Supreme  Courta 

28.  At  Ghkogow,  Mra  Mylne,  wife  of  Professor 
Mylne,  and  daughter  of  the  late  John  Millar.  Esq. 
advocate.  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univeraty  of 
Glasgow. 

—  At  his  house,  Moray  Place,  David  Gillespie, 
Esq.  of  Kirkton. 

—  At  Ancrum.  |fr  John  Scott^  schoolmaster  of 
that  parish,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  see. 

—  At  Lowther  Rectonr,  the  Rev.  James  Satter- 
thwaite,  D.  D.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Chaplatna  in 
Ordinary,  and  Rector  of  Lowther  and  Aikton,  In 
the'Countiea  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 

—  At  Uraflrth.  Mrs  Mary  Stalker,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Wilson,  minister  of  Northmavin, 
Shetland. 

29.  At  Inveresk,  Captain  Robert  Clephane,  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

—  In  PorUand  Place,  London,  General  Rossi 
Colonel  of  the  59th  Regiment,  and  Governor  of 
Fort  Augustus. 

—  At  Crossflats,  Linlithgow,  Mis  Anne  Spens^ 
relict  of  Alexander  Learmonth,  Esq.  of  Crossflats. 

—  At  Bomtishuid,  Mr  Andrew  LesU^  ship- 
owner. 

—  Dr  William  Stenhoose,  Dunf  ennline. 

—  Whilst  shooting  on  his  father's  demesne, 
with  John  Bameby.  Esq.  of  Brockhampton,  Here- 
fordshire, Mr  T.  A.  Knight,  only  son  of  T.  A. 
Knight.  Esq.  of  Downton  Castle,  near  Ludlow, 
received  in  his  head  the  contents  of  Mr  Bameby's 
gun,  discharged  at  a  pheasant,  being  hidden  by 
the  foliage  fh>m Mr E's view, and onuie following 
morning  died  from  the  effects  thereof. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Alex.  Galen,  Esq.  merchant. 

—  At  Cardross  Park,  Dumbartonshire,  Charles 
Edmonstone,  Esq.  of  Kippenninehettoh,  formerly 
of  Demerara. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Agnes  Wood,  youngest 
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daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Wood,  Eiq.  lurgeon. 
Kdinbursh. 

80.  At  Moneydio  Manse,  the  Bev.  James  Som- 
merville. 

Dec.  2.  At  East  Linton,  the  ReT.  Dr  Hugh  Ja- 
mieson,  minister  of  the  United  Associate  Congre- 
gatiuD  there. 

—  At  No.  44.  North  Hanorer  Street,  suddenly, 
Jane,  wife  of  Mr  Joseph  Lowe,  teacher  of  dan- 
cing. 

&  At  the  British  Museam,  Joseph  Planta,  prin- 
cipal Ubraiian  of  that  estabiiahment,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age. 

—  On  the  8d  Instant^  at  aa  adTaooed  age,  Mr 
James  Keddie,  senior,  late  tenant  in  Borthwidc 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Miller,  Esq.  younger 
of  Glenlee. 

—  At  Hoscoat,  Adam  Storert,  Esq.  of  Hoseoat. 

—  James  Keddie,  Esq.  for  many  years  account- 
ant of  the  Dumfries  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret  Liddell,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Liddell  of 
KiSwalL 

—  At  London,  Maxy,  wife  of  Colin  Rogers,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Madras  Esta- 
blishment. 

6.  John  Paterson,  Esq.  of  Windylaws. 

7.  At  her  house,  St  Andrew's  Square,  Mrs 
Margaret  Maltland,  widow  of  Mr  David  Thomp- 
son, late  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  of  a  few  days'  Olness,  Mr 
Robert  Neil,  of  the  Stamp  Office. 

8.  At  Leith,  Mrs  Helen  Harlow,  wife  of  Mr 
Andrew  Adam  Thomson,  merchant  there. 

9.  At  Albemarle  Street,  London.  Bear- Admiral 
Percy  Eraser,  many  years  Commissioner  of  his 
MiHietty'sNav- 

—  At  Murthly,  Sir  Geoige  Stewart  of  Oraad- 
UiUy,  Bart  seed  77. 

—  At  her  house.  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Agnes  Bruce, 
widow  of  Lieut.  Jonn  Hadawsy,  Royal  Nkvy. 

10.  At  No.  S6,  Elbe  Street,  Leith,  Mr  Patrick 
Wood,  aged  61. 

IL  At  No.  106,  Oeoxjge  Street,  Mias  Margaret 
Mitchell 

11  At  AnehteEmuchty,  EUiabeth  Browntng  re- 
lict of  John  Walker,  Esq. 

—  At  No.  7,  St  Vincent  Street^  Jane,  aecond 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Schetky. 

—  At  DelTine,  Dame  Sunnna  Benkn,  widow  of 
Sir  Robert  Murray  of  HUlhead,  Bart 

—  At  Fauldhouse,  John  Smith,  Bsq.  of  Faold- 
house. 

—  At  Myreride,nMr  Sdinboxi^,  Mr  Alexander 
Scott 

—  At  Edinbox^,  Robert  Mack.  Esq.  W.S. 
--At  Nether  Oelvan,  Adam  Wilson,  Esq.  of 

Nether  GelTan. 

18.  At  Ayr,  George  Donlop,  Esq.  of  Maonair- 
stone. 

—  At  his  house,  Howard  Place,  M^Jor  Colin 
Campbell. 

—  At  No.  111.  George  Street,  Mrs  Anne  Glass- 
ford,  reUot  of  Henxy  BiddeU,  Esq.  of  Little  Go- 

^  14.  At  Stirling.  Mrs  Noble,  wife  of  James  Noble. 
Esq.  Collector  of  Excise. 

16.  At  Annandale  Street,  Leith  Walk,  Laorence 
Jameson.  Esq. 

—  At  London,  in  his  74th  year,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Waugh,  D.D.  for  nearly  46  years  minis- 
ter of  the  Scots  Church  in  Well  Street,  Oxford 
Street 

—  At  Hiupole,  Northamptonshire,  Manr  Jane, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  G.  L.  Dundas,  Rector  of  Harpole. 

16.  At  No.  14,  Walker  Street,  Isaac  Nicholson. 
Esq.  late  of  Southend  Green,  Kent 

17.  At  Duddingston,  James  Hogs,  Esq. 

—  At  Ormiston,  Miss  EUzabethJohnstone. 

—  At  Bayswater,  London,  Lieut-Colonel  Wil- 
liam Kinloch,  late  of  the  67th  Regiment. 

18.  At  SdinbuKh,  D.  Lister,  Esq.  of  Kinln- 
month,  writer  to  the  signet 


19.  At  Montague  Street,  Mr.  William  Cooper* 
merchant 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Francis  Btaidwood,  late 
cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer. 

—  At  No.  18,  South  Castle  Street,  Mis  Man 
Russell,  widow  of  David  Russell,  Esq.  of  Wood- 
side,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

22.  At  No.  64,  Prince's  Street^  Janet  Anderson, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Ewart,  sad- 
dler to  his  Mi^lestJ. 

SS.  At  Cambridge.  Professor  Woodhouse,  Pln- 
mian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that  UniTeni- 
ty. 

24.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Murdoch  Urquhart  of 
Great  Pulteney  Street,  London. 

— -  At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Stenhouse,  baker. 

SS.  At  86,  York  Place,  MivJor-Genena  E.  8. 
Broughton  of  Rossend,  late  Lieutenant-GoTemor 
of  the  Island  of  St  Helena. 

—  At  Hastings,  the  Hon.  Maty  Elixabeth  Char- 
lotte Graves,  fourth  daughter  of  Lord  Graves. 

26.  At  Limekilns,  Robert  Thompson,  Esq.  aged 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Mr.  David  GoUan,  cabinet- 
maker and  upholsterer  there. 

—  At  Bothwell  Castle,  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Archibald 
Lord  Douglas  of  DouglavLoni  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Forfar,  &c  His  Lordship,  who  was 
bom  10th  July  1748,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Douglas,  Forfiur,  &c.  in  1761.  His  Lordship  mar- 
ried, in  1771,  Lady  Lucy  Graham,  sister  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose ;  and  he  next  mar- 
ried, in  1785.  Lady  Frances  ScoU,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  has  left  issue  of  both 
marriages.  Colonel  Archibald  Douglas,  his  Lotd- 
ship's  eldest  son,  succeeds  him  in  the  title  and 


27.  At  West  Register  Street,  Heko,  oMly 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Noxrie. 

28.  At  No.  2.  South  Charlotte  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Catherine  Holme,  wife  of  Mr  Robert  Boss, 
merchant 

29.  At  London,  Charlotte,  youngest  daoghterof 
the  late  Vice-Admiial  Otway.  ^^ 

80.  At  Brussels,  General  Sir  O.  &  Brown.  K. 
O.B. 

*  At  Edinburgh.  Jeremiah  Kirlnr,  M.D. 

U.  At  Bdinbuzxh,  Mrs  Frances  Steele,  xeUct  of 
Lieut  James  Steele,  27th  Regiment. 

—  At  Stirling,  Lieutenant  Clarke,  late  of  the  40th 
Bc«imentofPoot 

Latelp,  at  Falmouth,  Jamaica^  a  black  woman, 
140  years  old,  whose  age  has  been  correctly  tia- 
ced  by  documents  in  the  possession  of  her  owners. 
The  descendants  of  her  youngest  daughter  alone, 
are  46  innumber.    She  retained  her  reason  to  the 

—  At  Marseilles,  Abraham  Solomon,  M.  D.  of 
Gilead  House,  near  Liverpool,  and  fonneily  of 
Binningham. 

—  At  Madrid,  the  celebrated  eonlptor  Aliaics, 
in  great  poverty. 

-<  At  the  age  of  78  yeanL  M.  Laof,  Member  of 
tiie  Legion  of  Honour,  nofessor  m  the  Boyal 
Medical  School  at  Toulouse,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hospitals  there,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
the  same  city.  * 

—  At  Bombay,  A.  G.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service. 

—  At  No.  6,  North  Charlotte  Street,  Mr  William 
Deae,  senior,  writer. 

—  At  Croome,  in  Ireland,  Mr  William  Bowtand,. 
surgeon.  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Paris,  Helen  Maria  Williams,  whose  writ- 
ingsL  during  tiie  French  Revolution,  obtained  mueb 
celebrity. 

—  At  Langton  Manse,  Berwlekshiie.  George 
Grahame,  Esq.  of  Duniveng. 

—  On  bos^  his  MiOeety'sship  the  Java^  on  the 
East  India  station,  Mr  Fleance  Stewart  Assistaat- 
Surgeon,  son  of  the  Rev.  P.  Stewart,  KinneS 
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A  FEW  days  ago  I  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  an  elderly  female 
relatiye,  and  on  entering  her  weU-fur- 
nished  drawing-room,  found,  among 
many  of  no  note,  an  old  maid  with 
plenty  of  money,  a  young  fellow  who 
had  spent  all  his  own  fortune,  but  was 
willing  to  accept  of  hers,  encumbered 
with  its  possessor,  and  a  veteran  Qe- 
neral,  whose  liver  had  proved  too 
tough  for  thirty-three  years'  residence 
in  India^  An  attempt  to  give  at  large, 
or  even  to  condense,  the  numerous 
parts  of  our  conversation  at  and  after 
dinner,  would  *be  worse  than  useless  ; 
but  after*  innumerable  topics  had  been 
skimmed,  a  dispute  arose  at  the  tea- 
table,  as  to  what  were  the  peculiar 
advantages  arising  from  the  **  March 
oflnteUcct." 

"For  my  part,"  screamed  the  mo- 
lded virgin  of  forty-four,  with  a  lan- 
guishing squint  at  the  lover  of  her 
pel^  "  one  material  good  appears  to 
consist  in  the  reformed  manners  so 
visible  in  the  youth  of  our  day  :  In- 
stead of  rolling  up  from  the  bottle  in 
a  state  not  fit  to  associate  with  qua- 
drupeds, they  have  really  become 
qiiite  an  addition  to  a  lady's  drawing- 
PooDL  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr 
Lov^r 

^H  is  quite  impossible,  madam, 
but  that  all  must  agree  with  you  ; 
but,  should  I  presume  to  hazard,  not 
an  amendment,  but  rather  an  addition 
to  your  remark,  it  would  be,  that  the 
young  men  of  the  present  age  have 
also  learned  on  whom  their  affections 
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can  be  with  safety  fixed  ;  not  on  fan- 
ciful flighty  girls  of  seventeen,  but  on 
those  whose  charms  and  minds  are 
equally  matured." 

"  Pooh !  all  damned  nonsense," 
snorted  the  General,  who  not  being  a 
youUi  of  *  our  day,'  had  indulged  con- 
siderably in  claret.  **  If  you  want  to 
know  the  good  of  this  '  March  of  In- 
teUect,'  ru  teU  you  what  it  is."  All 
expressed  themselves  anxious  to  be 
favoured  with  the  gaUant  ofiioer's  opi- 
nion. "Well,  then,"  continued  he, 
<'  the  only  advantage  I  see  in  it  is, 
that  everybody  having  learned  to  read 
and  write,  thinks  fit  to  bother  the 
world  with  his  'Memoirs,'  'Recol- 
lections,' Anecdotes,'  or  'Remini- 
scences, of  which  we  now-a-days  have 
as  many  as  there  are  cooks,  bullocks, 
sutlers,  and  elephants,  in  the  Une  of 
march  of  a  Bengal  army." 

Finding  the  party  fairly  engaged  by 
this  interesting  subject,  I  left  them  to 
enjoy  it,  and  took  mv  leave ;  but  the 
General's  remark  had  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  me  than  might  have 
been  imagined,  and  before  reach- 
ing home,  I  had  determined  to  com- 
mit to  paper  such  events  of  my  life  as 
I  deemed  most  worthy  of  remember- 
ing, and,  if  I  thought  fit,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  to  add  one  to  the  list  of 
those  who,  in  the  General's  language, 
"  bother  the  world." 

The  causes  which    induce  indivi- 
duals thus  frequently  to  become  their 
own  historians,  are  so  numerous,  as 
in  some  measure  to  plead  their  ex 
2  M 
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cuse  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  one  or  all  of  the  three  following 
influence  the  writer — ^first,  vanity,  not 
only  as  it  regards  his  fame  as  an  au- 
thor, but  under  which  head  may  be 
abo  placed,  the  ambitious  expectation 
of  affording  instruction,  example,  or 
entertainment,  to  others  ;  secondly, 
he  may  entertain  the  hope  of  gain,  ei- 
ther in  the  shape  of  mere  yulgar  dross, 
or  in  that  of  introduction  to  the  no- 
tice of  those  who  may  have  power  to 
forward  his  interests ;  or,  lastly,  his 
aim  may  be  the  amusement  of  hours 
of  idleness,  and  a  refuge  from  en- 
nui Now,  whether  I  be  guided  by 
one  or  all  of  these  motives  in  my  pre- 
sent undertaking,  is  the  business  of 
none  but  myself ;  it  being  understood 
that  while  it  is  at  my  discretion  to 
write  a  memoir  or  history  of  my  life, 
it  is  optional  with  my  friends,  and  the 
public  in  general,  to  read  or  neglect  the 
same  when  obtruded  on  their  notice. 

I  may  safely  assert,  that  it  has  not 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  persons  to 
witness  stranger  and  more  varied 
scenes  than  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  to  which  I  have  been  called 
by  duty  and  inclination ;  and  if  I  have 
made  any  use  whatever  of  my  eyes,  I 
trust  to  be  able,  from  among  such 
scenes,  to  pick  out  matter  sufficient  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  reader  who 
may  deem  this  worthy  of  perusal.  For 
though,  if  compared  with  very  many 
of  my  own  profession,  I  have  not  seen 
such  service  as  will  afford  details 
''  horribly  stuflbd  with  epithets  of 
war,"  I  have  nevertheless  experienced 
some  "  disastrous  chances"  of  "  mo- 
ving accidents  by  flood  and  field.'* 

Being  naturally  of  a  roving  and 
restless  disposition,  a  military  life  ap- 
peared the  one  best  calculated  to  in- 
dulge such  a  turn  of  mind ;  but  my 
gui^ians  were  anxious  that  I  should 
prepare  myself  for  holy  orders,  and 
did  not  therefore  allow  me  to  follow 
my  wishes  so  early  as  they  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Finding,  how- 
ever, my  determination  steadily  fixed, 
a  commission  was  procured  for  me, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  found 
myself  an  ensign  in  a  Highland  regi- 
ment, then  quartered  at  Aberdeen. 
Though  at  this  time  I  regretted  my  not 
having  entered  the  army  a  year  soon- 
er, I  have  since  experienced  the  bene- 
fit of  my  delay  ;  for  having  been 
placed  under  a  most  intelligent  and 
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careful  tutor,  the  advantages  received 
£rom  him  more  than  overbalanced  the 
loss  sustained  in  my  profession. 

The  routine  of  an  oflicer^s  life  in 
country  quarters,  is  generally  as  dull  to 
himself  as  the  detail  of  it  would  prove 
uninteresting  to  a  reader ;  and  as  the 
first  battalion  of  the  regiment  to  which 
I  belonged  was  in  India^  and  required 
frequent  supplies  from  the  second,  our 
wishes  of  being  actively  employed  did 
not  seem  likely  to  be  soon  gratified.  Our 
time  was,  therefore,  spent  in  the  usu- 
al occupations  of  officers  in  provincial 
towns,  the  most  important  of  which 
were,  playing  at  billiards,  shooting  on 
the  properties  of  such  gentlemen  as 
would  grant  us  permission,  and  flirt- 
ing with  such  young  ladies  as  gave  us 
opportunity,  by  kindly  taking  air  and 
exercise  in  the  principal  street  of 
Aberdeen. 

To  interrupt  the  monotony  of  ihb 
life,  1  procured  leave  of  absence,  and 
proceeded  to  visit  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  my  native  coun- 
ty, where,  as  a  keen  canvass  for  the 
representation  in  Parliament  was  being 
carried  on  by  two  candidates,  of  whom 
one  was  my  cousin,  I  promised  myself 
considerable  amusement.  Among  many 
inventions  to  procure  votes  and  de- 
prive the  adversary  of  them,  one, 
which  was  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess, seems  worthy  of  remark.  Most 
of  the  voters  had  already  declared 
themselves  for  one  or  other  of  the- 
high  contending  powers,  and  it  was 
evident  that  not  more  than  a  majority 
of  one  or  two  could  be  obtained  by 
the  victor.  Among  the  very  few  who 
remained  unpledged  to  either  party, 
was  Bogue  of  Kildumpie,  an  estate 
lying  some  distance  from  the  county- 
town  where  the  final  struggle  was  to 
be  maintained.  He  was  a  man  of  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  agreeable  con- 
versation, but  unfortunately  addicted 
to  drinking,  and  ga%'e  protection  in  his 
establishment  to  a  lady  of  dubious 
fame,  who  was  well  known  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  views  of  my  relation  ; 
and  though  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  Bogue  himself  un- 
willing to  disoblige  either  candidate, 
such  was  the  influence  this  woman 
held  over  him,  there  could  remain  no 
doubt  that  if  he  came  to  poll,  his  vote 
woidd  be  against  our  family  interest. 
On  arriving  at  my  cousin's  house,  I 
found  a  divan  plotting  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  this  undecided  freehold- 
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«r  OQ  the  day  of  election,  and  I  was 
prevaiJed  on,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
cany  the  scheme  they  had  oontnved 
into  execution. 

Infonnation  had  heen  received  that 
the  Laird  of  Kildumpie  had  expressed 
himself  strongly  in  praise  of  some  su- 
gar whisky,  about  this  time  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  and  of  which  my 
cousin  luckily  had  in  his  cellar  a  few 
bottles.  It  was  determined  that  I 
should  pay  Bogue  a  yisit ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  evening  preceding  the  day  of 
election  found  me,  about  supper-time, 
at  Kildumpie,  having  in  my  gig,  four 
bottles  of  the  precious  elixir.  The 
Laird  was  equally  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  see  a  companion  enter  at  so 
fiCMonable  an  hour,  and  after  an  ex- 
cellent supper  had  been  dispatched, 
hot  water,  tumblers,  and  their  usiml 
concomitants,  succeeded.  The  two 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  on  this  em- 
bassy, were  to.  prevent  Bogue  think- 
iog  too  much  of  to-mosxow's  contest, 
and,  at  all  events,  to  execute  some 
manoeuvre  which  should  secure  his 
absence  from  the  hustings. 

"  Well,"  said  my  host,  "  what  news 
of  the  election — I  suppose  it  remains 
fixed  for  to-morrow  V 

"They  do  talk  of  it  for  to-mor- 
row," replied  I ;  "  but,  egad '  if  you 
wish  me  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening, 
don't  mention  another  word  on  the 
subject." 

"Why,  how  is  this?  I  naturally 
imagined  you  would  be  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  your  clans- 


«  Well,  so  I  am  ;  but  for  the  last 
week,  the  words  vote,  candidate,  free- 
hold, and  superiority,  have  been  so 
perpetually  drummed  into  my  ears, 
that  I  have  more  than  once  wished 
the  whole  concern  at  the  devil ;  and 
finding  that  sixteen  of  the  'worthy 
and  independent'  voters  were  to  dine 
to-day  at  the  Castle,  I  ordered  my 
gig,  to  escape  farther  torment,  and  to 
enjoy  a  social  evening  with  a  man 
whose  conversation  I  knew  would  be 
more  rational  than  theirs." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  he,  "I 
ha?e  reasons,  as  you  well  know,  for 
not  caring  so  much  as  usual  about  this 
matter.  But,  come,  let  us  leave  the 
election  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  tell 
me  how  you  like  your  new  regiment 
and  quarters." 

**  The  corps,"  I  answered,  ''  is  well 
known  to  be  a  crack  one,  and  the 
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quarters  well  enough,  if  we  were  not 
so  harassed  by  the  smuggling  service." 

''  Ay,  that's  an  unpleasant  sei^ 
vice." 

<<  While  on  this  subject,  tell  me," 
said  I,  **  how  you  think  our  part  of  the 
country  will  be  affiscted  by  this  new 
distillation  from  sugar  1" 

"'  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  cannot 
succeed ;  but  I  believe  I  differ  as  much 
from  many  of  my  friends  on  this  point  * 
as  I  do  in  liking  the  whisky  thus 
madia,  of  the  best  of  which  I  want  to 
procure  some  gallons." 

"  As  to  gallons,  I  can't  help  you  ; 
but  if  a  few  bottles  will  serve  your 
turn,  they  are  at  your  service,  being 
at  this  moment  in  the  seat  of  my 
gig." 

"Let  them  be  produced  immedi- 
ately," cried  he,  ringing  the  bell ; 
'^  you  never  made  a  better  hit  in  your 
life." 

I  was  of  the  same  opinion  myself,  > 
when  I  saw  the  servant  safely  deposit 
the  liquor  on  the  table.  Knowing  the 
capability  of  my  companion  to  contain 
vast  oceans  of  toddy ^  I  was  careful  to 
make  my  own  very  weak,  and  by  this 
precaution,  was  enabled,  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  see  Kil- 
dumpie carried  to  his  bed,  deprived 
of  speech,  sight,  and  hearing  ;  from 
which  state  he  did  not  recover  till  long 
after  the  time  he  had  been  anxiously 
expected  by  his  political  friends.  His 
absence  secured  the  county  to  my  cou- 
sin. 

On  returning  to  Aberdeen,  I  found 
orders  had  been  just  received  for  im- 
mediate embarkation,  to  join  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist 
the  Low  Countries  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  France.  This  was  an  unex- 
pected pleasure ;  and  we  were  instant- 
ly employed  in  providing  Ourselves 
with  such  necessaries  as  are  consistent 
with  a  very  limited  allowance  of  bag- 
gage, the  injunctions  being  positive, 
that  the  regiment  should  march  with 
the  least  possible  incumbrance.  Four 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  order, 
two  vessels,  which  hfl^l  been  taken  up 
for  the  occasion,  appeared  ready  for 
our  reception ;  in  the  course  of  the 
same  evening,  a  brig  of  war,  destined 
to  give  us  convoy,  came  to  anchor  in 
the  bay. 

We  embarked  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary 1814,  one  of  the  severest  winters 
in  the  recollection  of  any  person  li- 
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ving.    The  greater  part  of  the  mess     The  yessels,  which  had  been  engaged 


consisted  of  very  young  men,  who  had 
long  been  sighing  for  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  service ;  and  our  spirits  were 
raised  proportionately  by  the  unlocked 
for  arrival  of  the  order  for  leaving 
Britain.  Many  had  been  dancing 
throughout  the  night  preceding  the 
day  appointed  for  sailing ;  and  so  late 
^  dia  some  remain  enjoying  the  ''gay 
and  festive  scene/*  that  they  barely 
allowed  themselves  time  to  change 
their  dress,  ere  summoned  by  the  bu- 
g^e  to  parade.  Nor  is  this  much  to 
be  marvelled  at.  The  inhabitants  had 
treated  us  with  great  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality ;  it  is  not  unlikely,  moreover, 
that  sentiments  more  powerful  than 
gratitude  had  arisen  in  the  breasts  of 
some  of  my  companions  ;  and  the 
mighty  spirit  which  awakens  the  ''harp 
of  the  north,"  has  sung  that — 
"  Often  in  the  parting  hour, 
Yietorious  love  asserts  his  power." 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  on  this 
occasion,  the  words  of  the  poet  were 
fully  verified. 

^e  regiment  having  been  popular 
in  Aberdeen,    a  greater  number   of 
spectators  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected at  so  early  an  hour  as  5  a.m.,  as- 
sembled to  witness  our  departure  ;  and 
many  who  did  not  appear  in  the  streets 
left  their  beds,  and,  from  the  windows, 
wished  us  "  God  speed."    There  was 
something  very  gratifying  in  hearing 
the  rough  but  honest  expressions  of 
"  Farewell,"  and  "  wishes  for  our  safe 
return,"  uttered  in  good  broad  Scotch, 
as  we  marched  through  the  town,  the 
band  playing  "Farewell  to  whisky," 
at  intervals  relieved  by .  the  harsher 
but  not  less  spirit-stirring  music  of 
our  pipes,  peiforming  the  beautiful 
air,  '^Lochaber  no  more."    Mingled, 
however,  with  oiur  gladness,  came  those 
more  sombre  thoughts,  which  gene- 
rally arise  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
leave  their  native  country  on  such  ex- 
peditions as  ours ;  for  we  could  not 
but  feel,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
good  wishes  of  our  countrymen,  it  was 
more  than  proba))le  that  many  were 
destined  never  again  to  view  the  blue 
hills  of  Scotland  ;  never  to  redeem  the 
pledges  they  had  so  lately  given  :  the 
feelings  of  him  who  boasts  to  have  no 
such  touch  of  himian  nature,  are  sure- 
ly little  to  be  envied. 

Sea-sickness,  that  effectual  damper 
of  high  spirits,  soon  produced  its  usual 
effects  on  most  of  the  ofEcers  and  men. 


for  our  use.  not  being  r^ular  trans- 
ports, were  hastily  prepaml,  and  badly 
manned ;  much  too  small  for  our  num- 
bers, but  considered  sufficient  for  ao 
short  a  voyage  as  we  expected.    Be- 
fore losing  sight  of  land,  it  was  di»T 
covered  that  the  head-quarter  ship,  in 
which  I  had  embarked,  was  a^very 
dull  sailer,  and  retarded  our  progress  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  on  the  day 
after  leaving  our  port,  viz.  2d  January, 
the  brig  of  war,  who  found  our  consort 
sailed  nearly  as  well  as  herself,  left  us 
.to  our  fia^te  ;  and  at  day -break  on  the 
3d,  we  found  they  were  both  out  of 
sight.    Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unfortunate  for  our  captain.    It  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
had  ever  left  the  land  so  far ;  and  his 
ignorance  proved  nearly  fifttal  to  us 
fdl.    Before  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
watch  observed  what  he  imagined  to 
be  a  black  cloud  arhead.    The  only 
one  of  the  crew  at  this  time  on  deck, 
or  at  least  the  only  one  awake,  was  » 
boy  at  the  helm.    Suspicions  arose  in 
the  mind  of  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
that  what  he  had  fi^ncied  to  be  a  cloud, 
might  be  land.    On  summoning  the 
master,  he  at  once  confirmed  this  opi- 
nion, but  the  impending  danger,  added 
to  the  consciousness  of  his  inabili^, 
totally  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
exertion.    The  ship  was  at  this  time 
goiug  about  seven  knots  an  hour,  with 
a  strong  fiEur  wind  ;  and  if  the  mate^ 
who  had  been  roused  by  the  confusion 
on  deck,  had  not  quicldy  altered  the 
course,  we  should  have  struck  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  rocks  of  Whitby — a 
circumstance  which  would,  to  a  moral 
certainty,  have  deprived  the  world  of 
these  valuable  "  Passages,"  as  well  as 
all  the  passengers  of  what  they  most 
likely  considered  equally  valuable,  viz. 
their  lives.    It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  captain  flattered  himself  he 
was  steering  direct  for  the  coast  of 
Holland.    This  may  convey  some  idea 
of  the  dangers  to  which   transports 
were  occasionally  exposed  by  the  in- 
capacity of  their  commanders.    On  the 
IQth  of  January  we  dropped  anchor 
off"  Williamstadt,  having  fortunately 
fallen  in  with  one  of  his  Majesty^ 
cruizers,  who  saved  our  captain  we 
trouble  of  keeping  further  reckoning. 
We  landed  the  same  day,  and  finding 
that  our  companions  had  preceded  us, 
halted  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
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to  diseiiiliark  the  liclit  bagga^  and 
took  the  load  towards  Antwerp. 

We  orertook  the  other  wing  of  the 
regiment  at  Rosendaal  on  the  11th ; 
frun  whence  we  moved  before  day- 
%htofthelSth  towards  Capelle.  The 
weather  was  intensely  cold  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  sceneiy  more  de- 
solate than  that  through  which  we  ad- 
Tsnoed.    Our  route  led  for  some  miles 
along  a  yaat  level  heath  covered  with 
snow,  over  which   the  eye  in  vain 
sooght  relief,  being  dazzled  by  the  re- 
flected rays  of  a  sun,  whose  beams 
served  but  to  blind  us,  without  im- 
parting the  slightest  degree  of  heat. 

The  snow,  which  overspread  the 
R)«d,  having  been  untrodden  since  its 
hUf  not  only  rendered  the  marching 
extremely  heavy  and  fatiguing,  but 
exposed  us  to  the  danger  of  losing  our 
way — an  adventure  which  at  length 
befell  ns,  though  conducted  by  persons 
well  acquaint^  with  the  country ;  for 
a  slight  fog  coming  on,  and  no  tree  or 
landmark  being  discernible,  we  were 
eompletely  at  a  loss.  After  wander- 
ing till  nightfall,  the  guides  discovered 
the  track,  and  we  arrived  at  Capelle, 
thoroughly  tired  of  meandering  for 
thirteen  hours  over  rough  ground, 
ankle-deep  in  snow.  Our  battalion 
was,  like  most  second  battalions  in 
war  time,  composed  of  very  young 
men ;  indeed,  a  great  proportion  of  its 
number  were  under  eighteen,  and  not 
a  few  were  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  to  whom,  loaded  with  knapsack, 
great-coat,  bhmket  and  ammunition,  a 
march,  such  as  I  have  described,  was 
peculiarly  trying :  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, wonderM  to  see  the  exertions 
the  youngsters  made  to  keep  up  ;  and 
these  were  finally  successful,  for  we 
did  not  leave  a  man  behiud  us  during 
the  day.  The  soldiers  were  told  off 
to  their  several  billets,  when  the  offi- 
cers proceeded  to  make  the  best  ar- 
langements  for  supper  that  our  rations 
afforded,  of  which  meal,  hot  grog, 
made  with  excellent  gin  issued  by  the 
commissary,  but  without  sugar,  formed 
Qomconsiderable  portion ;  after  which, 
with  six  of  my  comrades,  I  stretched 
myself  on  some  straw,  and  with  my 
feet  to  the  &[e,  invoked  the  aid  of 
"tired  nature's  soft  restorer."  He 
lefiised,  however,  for  at  least  two 
hours,  to  visit  my  eyelids,  being  scared 
away  by  the  cold,  which  the  snow, 
hiving  melted  in  my  shoes,  occasion- 
ed ;  and  as  I  feared  to  take  them  off, 
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lest  I  should  be  unable  to  put  them  on 
again  in  the  morning,  it  was  not  till 
the  fire  and  grog  began  to  take  some 
effect,  that  I  fell  into  a  doze,  from 
which  I  was  awakened  by  a  mixture 
of  drums  and  bugles,  about  five  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

The  moon  was  shining  bright  when 
the  brigade  to  which  our  regiment  was 
attached,  commenced  its  advance  along 
a  cross  road  to  Ekeren  ;  but  before  we 
had  marched  three  miles  we  were  de- 
prived of  her  light,  and  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  the  dawn  of  day. 
Whatever  information  had  been  af- 
forded to  those  in  command,  nothing 
had  transpired  by  which  the  brigade 
in  general  could  form  any  correct  idea 
of  their  destination ;  but  this  by  no 
means  prevented  many  conjectures  be- 
ing hasEarded,  aU  of  which  were  sup- 
ported by  weighty  reasons,  but  which 
all  turned  out  to  be  equally  far  from 
the  truth.  The  first  object  which  day- 
light discovered  to  our  sight,  was  a 
magni6cent  steeple  rising  about  two 
miles  and  a  hair  in  our  front ;  this 
was  soon  ascertained  to  belong  to  Ant- 
werp, and  thus  the  fact  of  being  close 
to  the  enemy  was  fully  proved.  The 
road  now  ran  between  two  strong 
hedges,  and  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  a 
considerable  village,  named  Merxem. 
was  observed  about  eight  hundred 
yards  in  advance,  situated  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  route  we  were  pursuing. 
Our  view  of  the  houses  was  but  partiidy 
being  obstructed  by  numerous  trees 
and  shrubs  growing  in  the  gardens, 
which  extended  widely  on  the  side 
we  were  approachiug.  While  amusing 
one  another  with  various  opinions  as 
to  what  was  likely  to  happen,  an  order 
was  given  to  halt  and  load — ^this,  of 
course,  put  an  end  to  farther  conver- 
sation ;  the  officers  took  their  proper 
stations,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  sharp  ringing  of  the  ramrods 
against  the  oarrels  of  the  muskets. 
Here  then,  thought  I,  is  an  opportu- 
nity likely  to  be  afforded  of  seeing 
what  I  have  so  often  wished  for ;  and 
I  shall  now  be  able  either  to  speak 
from  experience  of  what  I  have  hi- 
therto known  but  by  gazettes  and  the 
report  of  others,  or  I  shall  be  placed 
in  the  only  situation  in  which  expe- 
rience ceases  to  be  of  advantage ;  for  I 
am  very  willing  to  allow  t£tt  such 
ideas  were  not  absent  from  my  mind. 
Into  what  other  forms  my  thoughts 
might   have  arranged  themselves,  I 
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know  not :  for  at  this  moment  a  heavy 
firing  of  cannon  and  musketry  com- 
mencing at  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  left,  our  regiment  was  ordered  to 
pass  through  an  opening  in  that  side 
of  the  road  ;  immediatelj  after  which 
we  deployed  into  line,  the  remainder 
of  the  brigade  falling  back  a  short  dis- 
tance as  a  reserve,  at  the  same  tune 
protecting  our  right  flank.    The  ene- 
my did  DOt  allow  the  formation  of  the 
line  to  proceed  uninterrupted,  for  their 
skirmishers  opened  a  brisk  fire  from 
some  scattered  bushes  on  the  left,  and 
from  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  right ; 
they  were,  however,  speedily  dislodged 
by  our  own  light  company,  assisted  by 
a  detachment  of  the  rifle  corps,  and 
fell  back  on  the  gardens  before  men- 
tioned, from  whence  they  were  ena- 
bled to  annoy  us  exceedingly.      We 
continued    to  advance    over   broken 
ground  intersected  by  ditches,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  from  a  very  superior 
force  in  the  village ;  but  having  clear- 
ed the  last  ditch,  we  gave  them  a  vol- 
Icy^  charged,  and  entering  the  town 
into  which  the  French  had  retreated 
from  the  gardens,  and  a  slight  breast- 
woik  in  its  front,  reduced  the  affair  to 
a  contest  more  even,  though  not  less 
severe ;  for  the  street  being  too  nar- 
row to  disgorge  quickly  the  mass  it 
contained,  the  enemy,  on  whom  we 
pressed  hard  with  the  bayonet,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  fight.     To  do 
them  justice,  they  seemed  to  have  no 
aversion  to  the  business ;  for  whatever 
might  have  been  their  wish,  had  escape 
been  practicable,  finding  it  impossible, 
they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  die 
unrevenged.      Either  by  accident  or 
design,  the  rear  of  the  French  was 
covered  by  fine  veteran  troops,  who, 
facing  their  opponents,  made  a  most 
formidable  appearance,  and  continued 
a  steady  fire  up  the  street,  till  the  front 
rank  of  the  Highlanders,  urged  on  by 
their  impetuosity  and  the  pi-essure  of 
the  men  behind  them,  completely  clos- 
ed on  them,  and  the  bayonet  alone 
was  useful.     As  soon  as  they  passed 
through  the  village,  they  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Antwerp,  exposed,  as 
they  ran,  to  the  fire  of  two-field- pieces, 
which  did  great  execution.      Our  loss 
was  severe  ;  but  that  of  the  enemy, 
considering  the  small  force  with  which 
the  attack  was  made,  proved  to  be  im- 
mense,  amounting  to  seven  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  exclusive  of  a  few 
prisoners ;  and  among  the  former  was 
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a  Qeneral  of  division,  whose  gallant 
conduct  was  admired  by  all  who  saw 
him.  He  had  with  great  spiiit  endea- 
voured to  rally  his  troops  after  getting 
clear  of  the  houses,  but  finding  it  im- 
practicable, was  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing his  horse  to  follow  them,  when  a 
ball,  taking  effect  on  his  head,  finished 
his  wars  for  ever. 

We  halted  a  very  short  time  in  the 
village,    during   which    Sir    Thomas 
Graham    galloped    through    towards 
Antwerp,  and  in  passing  gave  us  this 
short  but  pithy  praise—**  Well  done^ 
my  boys — you  could  not  have  done  it 
better.      The  obiect  of  the  movement 
and  attack  now  became  known ;  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  right 
flank  of  General  Bulow's  corps  of  Rus* 
sians,  during  the  time  he  made  a  re- 
connoissance  on  Antwerp ;  and  the 
distant  firing  we  had  first  heard,  was 
his  forcing  the  French  position,  the 
left    of    which    rested   on    Mqpx^m. 
The  inhabitants,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action  had  shut  themselvei 
up  in  their  houses,  began  to  open  their 
doors  and  shutters,  and  the  wounded 
of  both  parties  were  carried  in  to  be 
attended  by  the  surgeons.    I  had  now 
full  opportunity  of  seeing  the  eflect  of 
balls  and  bayonet ;  and  observed  that 
many  of  both  sides  had  been  so  close 
to  their  opponents  when  struck,  that 
the  clothes  were  burned  through  by 
the  fltash  of  the  musket.  Among  many 
of  our  officers  who  suffered  was  a  near 
connexion  of  mine,  and  a  great  &vour- 
ite  in  the  regiment ;  he  was  pressing 
on  in  the  street  in  gallant  style  at  the 
head  of  his  division,  when  1  saw  him 
stiunble  and  drop  awkwardly,  but  was 
too  much  engaged  in  bearing  the  co- 
lours of  the  regiment  in  rapid  advance, 
to  perceive  whether  he  was  killed  or 
wounded,  or  had  only  slipped  and  fall- 
en.    I  afterwards  learned  that  his  car 
reer  had  been  stopped  by  an  old  gre- 
nadier, who  fired  just  as  hb  bayonet 
touched  poor  M 's  bieast    A  sa- 
vage satisfaction  was  observed  in  the 
swarthy  face  of  the  Frenchman ;  but 
if  so,  it  was  of  short  duration,  he  did 
not  live  a  minute  to  enjoy  it.    It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  a  wound 
such  as  he  had  inflicted,  proved  mor- 
tal.     M died  in  about  sixteen 

hours. 

I  was  witness  during  the  heat  of  the 
action  to  an  instance  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  a  "boy  belonging  to  the  rogi- 
ment^  which  tends  to  confirm  the  im- 
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nhcible  chankcter  attributed  to  the 
HigUanden  when  irritated.  A  French 
sei^geant^  who  was   badly   wounded, 
took  shelter  behind  one  of  Uie  project- 
ing buttresses  of  the  church,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  British,  with  many 
shrugs  and  grimaces,  offered  the  hilt 
of  hu  sabre  to  the  nearest  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  ehanced  to  be  the  hid  men- 
doned.      The  young  blood-hound  in- 
stantly  presented    his  piece  at  the 
Frenchman's  head  and  fired,  but  the 
sergeant  luckily  ayoided  the  shot  by 
throwing  himself  down,  and  before 
the  Highlander  could  take  any  fkrther 
steps  to  complete  his  vengeance,  an 
officer  who  was  nearer  to  him  than 
myself,  interfered  and  saved  the  pri- 
soner's life. 

The  reconnoisance  having  been  sa- 
tisDEMstorOy  accomplished,  our  troops 
began  to  retreat  in  tiie  direction  of 
their  former  cantonments :  one  regi- 
ment remaining  till  the  Prussians  had 
occupied  the  great  road,  which  was 
not  till  after  dark. 

A  small  village  called  Achterbroeck 
was  appointed  to  be  our  hahing-place, 
hut  in  consequence  of  the  previous  fa- 
tigue and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads, 
ve  did  not  arrive  till  past  midnight : 
having  thus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  halt  in  Merxem,  been  marching 
about  nineteen  hours.  The  other  re* 
giments  of  the  brigade  were  quartered 
m  small  hamlets  i^jaoent.  On  reach- 
ing Achterbroeck,  an  immediate  order 
was  issued  for  a  piquet  of  sixty  men 
to  be  posted  on  the  road  by  which  we 
had  marched,  and  as  I  was  first  for 
that  duty,  instc»td  of  enjoying  what  I 
had  flattered  mjself  would  have  been 
my  lot,  a  good  sound  sleep,  Itwas  or- 
deroA  to  march  the  piquet  about  a 
mile  from  the  cantonment,  to  the  edge 
of  a  large  heath,  and  to  establish  and 
keep  up  till  day-light  communication 
irith  the  stations  occupied  by  the  other 
regiments.  A  considerable  extent  of 
scattered  brushwood  and  stunted  trees 
fringed  the  waste  for  some  hundred 
yards  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
various  paths  running  through  this 
coppice,  rendered  great  attention  ne- 
cessary on  the  part  of  the  sentries  to 
prevent  our  being  surprised  by  several 
parties  of  the  enemy  who  had  followed 
our  retreat,  and  who  were  to  be  seen  at 
times  moving  across  the  heath.  This 
was  the  first  piquet  I  had  ever  mount- 
ed where  anything  like  responsibility 
had  attached,  and  my  anxiety,  added 
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to  fatigue  and  great  exhaustion  arising 
from  hunger,  caused  my  sensations  to 
be  anything  but  pleasurable.  My 
principal  employment  was  visiting  the 
different  sentries,  and  during  one  of 
my  rounds  with  this  objeOt  in  view,  a 
circumstance,  somewhat  out  of  the 
common  course,  occurred. 
The  iboon  half  hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed ; 
indeed,  at  times  these  flakes  caused 
her  light  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
dubious,  whilst  at  others  she  shone 
forth  in  all  the  brilliancy  which  a 
frosty  night,  and  reflection  from  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  snow,  contributed 
to  mcrease.  In  passing  up  one  of  the 
paths  before  mentioned,  towards  the 
advanced  sentry,  a  slight  rustling 
among  the  brushwood  attracted  my 
attention,  and  on  stopping,  I  heard,  in 
the  same  direction,  the  crackling  sound 
occasioned  by  pressure  of  frozen  snow, 
which  indicated  a  footstep  in  the  close 
vicinity.  Somewhat  surprised,  and 
unwilling  to  give  unnecessaiy  alarm, 
I  demanded,  in  a  low  tone,  ''Who 
coes  there  ?"  and  received  no  answer; 
but  on  listening  again,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  steps  proceeding  towards 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  in  a  line  paral- 
lel to  the  path  I  was  pursuing.  Such 
a  course,  1  was  well  aware,  must  soon 
lead  the  intruder  to  detection,  for  I 
was  by  this  time  so  near  the  place 
where  I  had  posted  the  advanced  sen- 
try, that  I  was  expecting  to  be  challen- 
ged by  him  every  moment.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  lost  the  sound  of  the  step 
in  the  wood,  and  in  an  instant  after, 
found  myself  on  the  open  heath,  much 
amaaed  that  my  approach  should  have 
been  made  unnoticed  by  the  soldier 
whose  business  it  was  to  guard  that 

Xt.  My  astonishment  was  consider- 
y  increased  by  seeing  no  one  near ; 
and  among  various  conjectures  it 
struck  me,  that  probably  the  sounds 
in  the  wood  must  have  been  caused  by 
this  man's  having  left  his  post  and 
trying  to  regain  it  unperceived.  Upon 
endeavouring  to  trace  his  footmarks, 
which  was  rendered  difficult  by  clouds 
having  at  this  time  obscured  the  light 
of  the  moon,  I  found  the  object  of 
my  search  crouching  with  his  ear  to 
the  ground,  and  holding  up  his  hand 
to  stop  me ;  on  addressing  him,  he  said 
he  had  heard  some  one  coming  through 
the  copse,  adding,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  me  ;  for  besides  hearing  my 
voice  when  I  challenged,  he  had  plain- 
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ly  made  out  the  tread  of  two  persons, 
of  whom  one  had  suddenly  stopped. 
This  was  perplexing  ;  but  as  the  moon 
was  again  smning  brightly,  I  warned 
the  man  to  be  most  diUgentin  his  ob- 
servations, and  on  the  slightest  farther 
cause  to  give  the  alarm.  After  having 
remained  a  short  time  to  examine  the 
adjoining  wood,  and  finding  no  marks 
of  footsteps  in  the  snow,  I  returned. 
On  arriving  nearly  at  the  same  place 
to  which  my  attention  had  been  first 
attracted  by  the  rustling  in  the  brush- 
wood, the  same  sounds  were  again  au- 
dible. Fearful  that  this  hidden  spy 
should  once  more  escape,  I  dashed  in- 
to the  thicket,  and  on  clearing  the 
bushes,  which,  close  to  the  path,  were 
thickly  interwoven,  found  %n  open 
space,  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter, 
and  saw  coming  towards  me,  from  the 
opposite  side,  a  person,  whom,  at  the 
first  glance,  I  perceived  to  be  an  ofBcer 
of  my  own  regiment.  A  moment  more 
showed  me  ^t  this  ofBcer  was  my 

cousin  M y  of  whose  fate  I  was 

as  yet  uncertain ;  so  I  addressed  him 
instantly,  with  the  words,  ''Why, 
William,  what  the  devil  brings  you 
here  1"  He  gave  me  no  reply,  out  re- 
mained stationary,  with  his  left  hand 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  broadsword, 
an  attitude  very  familiar  to  him.  I 
advanced,  steadfastly  regarding  him, 
till,  when  about  ^ye  yards*  distance, 
he  waved  his  hand  in  a  manner  inti- 
mating that  he  did  not  wish  my  nearer 
approach ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  I 
observed  that  the  belt  he  wore  was 
perforated,  and  burnt  as  by  a  shot.  I 
halted,  being,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  a 
moment  perfectly  bewildered,  but  im- 
mediately addressed  him  again  by  his 
Christian  name,  and  again  received  no 
answer.  I  now  b^an  to  doubt  whe- 
ther I  was  dreaming  or  awake,  and 
drew  my  hand  over  my  eyes,  thinking 
this  was  an  illusion  of  my  sight ;  the 
same  figure,  however,  kept  its  ground, 
when,  to  assure  myself  of  my  being 
awake,  I  stooped  down  and  applied 
some  snow  to  my  fiice,  and  still  find- 
ing the  same  appearance,  I  advanced 
towards  the  spot  occupied  by  this 
mysterious  visitor  ;  but  when  within 
about  six  f^t  of  him,  I  found  myself 
alone,  and  no  sound,  no  footmark,  no 
trace  of  a  human  being  perceptible. 
On  regaining  the  footpath,  and  conti- 
nuing to  follow  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  piquet-house,  I  questioned  the 
first  sentiy  I  came  to,  and  who  was 
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distant  from  the  advanced  one  about 
sixty  yards,  as  to  any  one  moring  near 
his  post.  He  had  seen  nothing  and 
heard  nothing,  he  said,  except  my 
speaking  to  his  comrade  in  advance. 
On  my  asking  him  how  he  knew  to 
whom  I  was  speaking,  he  said  he  had 
heard  me  address  some  one  by  the 
name  of  William,  and  that  being  the 
other  soldier's  name,  he  took  it  for 
granted  it  was  to  him  I  had  spokeo. 
Several  friends  to  whom  I  have  nar- 
rated the  above  circumstances,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  whole  was  a 
mental  delusion,  proceeding  from  great 
fati^e  and  inanition;  but  to  set 
against  such  opinions,  are  the  facts  of 
the  first  sentiy  hearing  the  step  of  a 
person  to  whom  I  spoke,  and  of  the 
second  hearing  me  Mdress  some  one 
by  the  name  of  William.  One  point 
still  more  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  I 
had  observed  on  the  belt  of  my  rela- 
tive the  shot  mark  and  burning,  of 
neither  of  which  I  had  any  knowledge^ 
until  afterwards  infonned.  I  shaU  not 
pretend  to  determine  for  others :  I  state 
the  case  as  it  occurred,  leaving  it  to 
the  reader  to  credit  or  disbelieve,  ac- 
cording as  he  or  she  may  be  gifted 
with  much  or  little  faith. 

At  day-light,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  January,  we  pursued  our  march 
towards  Rosendaal,  where  we  remain- 
ed comfortably  quartered  till  the  Ist 
Febitiary.  During  our  stay  in  this 
neat  and  pretty  town,  nothing  occur- 
red worthy  of  recollectioiL  The  inha- 
bitants wereciril,  clean,  and  phlegma- 
tic, appearing  to  me  pajrticularly  suit- 
ed to  tne  weather  we  then  had,  intense 
frost ;  for  the  women,  when  walking 
in  theif  wooden-shoes,  and  precise 
plaited  caps  and  dresses,  with  their 
clear  white  complexions,  gave  me  the 
idea  of  moving  icicles.  Sugar  was  so 
scarce  in  Brabant  at  this  time,  in  coin 
sequence  of  Kapoleon*s  interdict^  and 
the  short  time  the  ports  of  the  country 
had  been  opened,  that  those  who 
would  not  drink  their  cofiTee  without 
it,  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  sixpence 
per  lb.,  in  which  number  I  was  in- 
cluded. 

An  arrangement  having  been  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and  the  Prus- 
sian general  fiulow,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  destruction  of  the  laige 
fieet  lying  in  the  docks  of  Antwerp, 
all  the  disposable  British  force  was 
collected  at  Breaschat  on  the  1st  Fe- 
bruary.   The  Prussians,  who  were  on 
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our  yHf  man  eng^aged  on  the  second, 
in  driTing  the  French  from  two  roads 
leading  to  Antwerp ;  these  the  enemy 
ooeapted  in  great  force,  and  defended 
with  great  obstinacy;  they  were  at 
Jsst,  lu»werer,  driven  in,  though  not 
without  occasioning  very  severe  loss 
to  their  assaihuits.  Whilst  this  was 
pssaing  on  the  left,  an  attack  was 
made  by  the  British  on  the  village  of 
Merzem,  which,  since  the  former  af- 
fiiir, had  been  strongly  fortified;  but 
it  was  nevertheless  carried  in  gallant 
style  by  the  troops  destined  for  this 
ierrice^  Being  fcMPced  from  the  vil- 
lage, the  enemy  retired  to  Antwerp, 
dreading,  as  they  retreated,  several 
strongholds,  and  particularly  a  work 
caUed  die  Mill  Battery,  on  Ferdinand's 
Dyke ;  but  their  defence  was  unavaU- 
iDg,  and  they  were  compelled  to  shel- 
ter themselves  within  the  walls  of 
Antwerp.  Our  regiment  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  actual  attack,  but  with 
the  d2d  regiment  was  posted  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  line,  threatening 
the  communication  between  the  vil- 
faige  and  the  city.  Though  exposed 
to  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  lat- 
ter place,  oar  loss  was  very  trifling. 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  for  com- 
pleting the  batteries ;  and  though  this 
work  wae  rendered  difficult  by  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  they 
opened  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d. 

A  variety  of  untoward  circumstances 
tended  to  thwart  the  undertaking  in 
which  the  army  was  engaged.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Bri- 
tiih  and  Prussian^  General  Bulow  re- 
ceived orders  to  join  the  Grand  Allied 
Army  in  the  centre  of  France ;  and, 
in  consequence,  could  afford  but  a  short 
time  to  the  execution  of  the  present 
l^an.  Even  in  this  short  time  the  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  might  have  been 
effected ;  but  owing  to  the  transports, 
which  had  conveyed  from  England 
the  artillery  and  ordnance  stores  ne- 
cessary for  the  bombardment,  being 
firosen  up  near  Williamstadt,  recourse 
was  had  to  Butch  mortars  and  ammu- 
nition. After  the  fire  of  a  few  hours, 
many  of  them  were  disabled  and  the 
firing  ceased ;  nor  could  it  be  again 
resumed  till  about  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  from  which  time  till  the 
ereninff  of  the  5th,  it  was  continued 
as  briwly,  and  with  as  much  eflect, 
as  could  possibly  be  expected  firom  the 
wretched  state  of  the  ordnance  em- 
Vou  XXIII. 
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ployed.  I  was  present  in  one  of  the 
batteries  when  a  twenty-four  pounder 
burst,  killing  eight  artillerymen,  and 
wounding  several  more.  During  the 
three  days  these  operations  were  cai^ 
rying  on,  our  regiment  was  much 
employed  in  working-parties  in  the 
batteries ;  and  when  relieved  at  in- 
tervals, was  stationed  in  Merxem. 
Though  this  visage  was  completely 
under  the  enemy*s  guns,  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  troops* was  compara- 
tively sDoaU,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
cessant fire  kept  up  on  the  place.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  shells  caused 
us  some  mischief,  and  one  of  these  de- 
structive missiles,  falling  into  a  room 
occupied  by  the  company  to  which  I 
belonged,  killed  and  wounded  twen- 
ty-one. On  another  occasion,  two  offi- 
cers who  were  walking  arm  in  arm 
in  the  principal  street,  unfortunately 
lost  a  leg  each  by  the  same  shot.  But 
though  the  situation  of  the  troops  was 
fitr  fh>m  pleasant,  especially  as  provi- 
sions were  Tery  scarce,  the  condition 
of  the  miserable  inhabitants  was  infi- 
nitely worse,  being  obliged  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  their  houses  and 
property,  as  well  as  risk  their  lives ; 
for  so  intense  was  the  frost,  and  the 
means  of  accoimnodation  so  scanty  in 
the  surrounding  country,  that  to  have 
taken  to  the  fields  would  have  ren- 
dered certain  that  death,  of  which,  by 
remaining,  they  only  encountered  a 
risk.  Yet  amidst  these  unpleasant 
scenes,  several  of  a  nature  sufficienthr 
laughable  presented  themselves,  ft 
was  necessary  to  press  into  the  service 
a  number  of  carts  and  horses,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  shot  and  shells 
into  the  batteries.  The  effect  of  ex- 
treme fear  on  the  unfortunate  drivers 
was  generally  ludicrous,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter  on 
seeing  their  grimaces,  shrugs,  and  con- 
tortions, when  a  shot,  striking  some 
wall  close  to  them,  powdered  them 
over  with  lime  and  rubbish.  Among 
ourselves  occurrences  were  by  no 
means  rare,  which,  though  abundant- 
ly dangerous,  afforded  considerable 
amusement.  Having  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  a  hoard  of  potatoes  in 
the  cellar  of  a  house  which  had  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  shell,  the  Ma- 
jor, two  of  my  comrades,  and  myself, 
ma^e  some  excellent  soup,  and  were 
sitting  round  helping  ourselves  with 
great  satisfaction,  when  the  fragment 
of  a  shell,  which  burst  over  our  heads, 
2N 
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lighted  directly  on  the  camp-kettle, 
sending  soup,  kettle,  and  fire  at  once 
to  destruction.  None  of  the  party 
sustained  greater  injury  than  having 
hands  and  faces  slightly  scalded,  and 
the  Major  casting  a  wistful  eye  on  the 
remains  of  our  late  tureen,  exclaimed, 
'^  Te  ken  the  truth  of  the  auld  pro- 
verb now,  lads ;  he  maun  hae  a  lang 
spune  that  sups  kale  ^i'  the  deil,  and 
there's  ne'er  a  deil  amang  them  a*  wad 
hae  suppit  our  Kale  half  sae  quick !" 

It  having  been  found  impossible, 
with  our  defective  means,  to  accom- 
plish the  burning  of  the  fleet,  the  few 
remaining  guns  and  mortars  which  re- 
mained serviceable  were  removed  from 
the  batteries  during  the  night  of  the 
5th,  and  before  daylight  of  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  army  was  falling  back 
on  cantonments  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. So  quietly  had  the  evacua- 
tion of  Merxem  been  eflected,  that  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  5th,  the  enemy 
opened  a  furious  fire  on  the  village 
and  batteries,  which  continued  tUl 
daybreak,  when  to  their  astonishment 
they  could  discover  no  appearance  of 
an  opponent.  Oamot,  a  man  conspi- 
cuous in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
equally  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  an 
engineer,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  Antwerp  a  short  time  be- 
fore this  attack. 

With  the  exception  of  the  unfortu- 
nate attack  on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in 
which  our  regiment  was  not  engaged, 
little,  took  place  worthy  of  remark, 
from  the  6th  of  February  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  I  could  say  nothing  of 
this  fatal  business,  that  has  not  been 
already  more  than  once  repeated  by 
several  eye-witnesses ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  whole  array 
deeply  sympathized  with  our  gallant 
leader,  whoso  plan,  ably  conceived 
and  bravely  attempted,  was  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  calamitous  circum- 
stances, which  could  have  been  neither 
foreseen  nor  obviated. 

Between  the  last  mentioned  dates, 
our  regiment,  among  varioua  other 
stations,  was  sent  to  Fort  Frederick 
Henry,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
a  work  about  one  mile  distant  from 
Fort  Lillo,  with  which  place  it  com- 
municated by  a  high  dyke  running 
pirallel  to  the  river.  I  could  never 
distinctly  make  out  the  object  of  keep- 
ing a  regiment  in  this  pkce,  unless  it 
were  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the 
garrinon  of  Lillo  on  that  side,  while 
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the  whole  countiy  .on  the  other  wa» 
open  to  them ;  if  such  was  the  inten- 
tion, the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to 
force  a  passage,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Cesar,  an  eighty-gun 
ship,  dropt  down  the  river,  and  an- 
choi^d  abreast  of  the  fort,  on  which 
were  moimted  three  twenty-four  poui^ 
ders  and  a  howitzer.  She  kept  up 
an  incessant  roar  from  her  broad- 
side for  about  three  hours,  but  at  a 
distant  range,  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effect,  as  she  did  not  disable  one 
gun  on  shore,  and,  excepting  one  man 
killed  and  three  wounded,  we  Sustain- 
ed no  loss.  How  long  she  might  have 
continued  thus  hamilessly  to  expend 
her  ammunition,  is  difBcult  to  say; 
but  a  howitzer  shell,  which  fell  on 
the  quarter-deck,  killing  the  Captain, 
while  at  the  same  moment  a  rocket 
set  the  >  main-top  on  fire,  determined 
the  next  in  command  to  decamp,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  fair  wind,  he 
cut  his  cable  and  retreated. 

Several  trifling  affairs  of  piquets 
took  place  on  the  dyke,  without  loss  on 
our  part ;  in  one  of  these,  an  adven- 
ture befell  me  which  caused  some  mer- 
riment. The  dyke  was  about  twenty 
yards  in  width  at  the  top,  the  sides 
being  steep,  and  sloping  down  to  the 
river  on  the  right,  and  to  a  deep  im- 
passable marsh  on  the  left  as  you  ad- 
vanced to  Lillo;  at  about  400  yards 
from  which  place,  the  French  had 
sunk  three  holes,  wherein  they  placed 
their  sentries,  of  whom  no  part  was 
visible  above-ground,  but  the  head. 
This  plan  had  been  adopted  by  our 
people  also,  to  avoid  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  the  con- 
stant firing  the  enemy  kept  up,  appa- 
rently for  the  so^e  purpose  of  annoying 
us,  as  they  never  attempted  anything 
serious.  Being  one  day  on  piquet,  and 
observing  something  unusual  going 
on  at  a  shoulder  of  the  dyke  on  the 
right  side,  I  endeavoured,  with  a  bro- 
ther officer,  to  creep  along  and  satisfy 
my  curiosity.  Whilst  thus  engaged, 
a  French  officer  and  three  men  were 
playing  the  same  game  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  when  my  friend  ana  I  had 
advanced  some  distance  beyond  our 
own  sentries,  one  of  them  having  ob- 
served the  enemy's  manoeuvre,  gave 
the  alarm  ;  the  Frenchmen  forthwith 
ran  up  the  side  of  the  dyke,  and  gain- 
ed the  top  at  the  same  moment  that  I 
appeared  from  the  opposite  side  with 
my   companion.      Luckily  we  were 
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about  fifteen  yards  nearer  to  our  own 
poet  than  to  the  French,  otherwise, 
without  fire-arms,  we  should  have 
been  bnt  ill  able  to  contend  with  the 
foar  of  the  enemy,  one  of  whom  im- 
mediately fired.  We  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  run,  which  we  did  at  the  top 
of  our  speed  ;  but  the  wind  being 
high,  carried  off  my  Highland  bonnet, 
and  with  it,  what  was  much  more 
important,  my  wig ;  for  having  shaved 
my  head,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
blow,  I  had  been  reduced  to  the  dire 
necessitv  of  supplying  my  loss  of  hair 
with  a  peruke.  I  might  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  leave  my  bonnet  as  a 
trophy  to  the  foe,  but  to  part  from  my 
wig  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  yet 
to  stop  and  afford  a  cool  aim  to  the 
Frenchmen,  was  severe.  However,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  and  in- 
stantly one  rascal  fired  at  and  missed 
me.  While  in  the  act  of  stooping, 
expecting  to  be  iuevitably  wounded, 
if  not  killed,  instead  of  the  angry  hiss- 
ing sound  of  a  bullet,  I  heard  a  good- 
natured  jolly  laugh.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, trust  to  this,  but  snatching  up 
wig  and  bonnet,  set  off  again  with  my 
bald  head,  to  the  farther  amusement' 
of  my  assailants.  I  should  have 
felt  pleased,  had  the  French  officer 
escaped  as  happily  as  myself ;  but  a 
shot  from  one  of  our  sentries  struck 
him,  and  he  was  carried  off  by  his 
own  men,  in  a  manner  which  con- 
vinced me  he  never  would  be  able  to 
entertain  his  comrades  in  LiUo,  with 
the  adventure  of  the  Highlander  and 
his  wig. 

As  I  profess  to  give  merely  "  pas- 
lages*'  in  my  life,  and  not  to  write  that 
life  at  full  length,  I  choose  here  to 
pass  over  altogether,  or,  at  the  most, 
slightly  to  advert  to  the  events  of  some 
months.  And  this  example  I  strongly 
recommend  to  those  who  shall  come 
alter  me ;  it  being  well-known,  that 
there  must  be  in  the  detailed  accounts 
of  most  lives,  circumstances  which 
would  be  more  profitably  concealed 
than  made  known  ;  yet  such  is  the 
fidelity  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  pervade  the  "history  of  a  life,"  that 
I  doubt  not  that,  having  undertaken 
such  a  task,  my  love  of  veracity  would 
induce  me  to  confess  even  the  crime 
of  murder,  or  the  having  been  guilty 
of  an  article  in  the  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gJ^e.  Having  premised  thus  much, 
[  deem  it  sufficient  to  acquaint  the 
leader,  that    after    being    quartered 


in  a  variety  of  places,  some  of  which 
were  pleasant,  and  many  disagree- 
able, our  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Brussels,  which  had  not  been  entered 
by  a  British  force  for  manv  years, 
and  the  people  being  remarkably  well- 
disposed,  rendered  our  billots  unusu- 
ally comfortable.  The  appearance 
of  the  Highland  dress  caused  much 
amazement ;  and  the  quiet,  orderly 
behaviour  of  the  men,  soon  gained 
them  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants. 
After  farther  *^  marchings  and  coun- 
ter-marchings" for  the  space  of  some 
months,  we  found  ourselves  stationed 
in  Nieuport,  a  fortified  town,  about 
ten  wiles  distant  from  Ostend.  Here 
our  officers  and  men  became  unheal- 
thy, and  suffered  much  from  ague. 
We  had  in  garrison  a  regiment  of 
German  militia,  but  the  duty  was  so 
severe,  and  the  numbers  so  small,  in 
consequence  of  disease,  that,  as  I 
escaped  the  ague  for  a  longer  time 
than  most  of  my  comrades,  my  tour 
of  duty  was  intolerably  frequent. 
This  pobt,  however,  it  was  necessary 
that  some  troops  should  occupy,  and 
so  here  we  remained  till  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  arrived.  We 
again  visited  Brussels  ;  and  in  March 
1816, 1  found  myself  in  the  barracks 
at  Canterbury. 

After  having  spent  some  time  in 
London,  I  was  ordered  to  join  the  de- 
pot of  my  regiment  once  more,  sta- 
tioned in  Aberdeen.  The  second  bat- 
talion had  been  reduced,  and  the  do- 
pot  now  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  first 
from  India.  After  even  so  short  an 
absence  as  three  years,  I  found  Aber- 
deen much  altered  ;  or,  what  on  me 
produced  the  same  effect,  I  found  my 
own  feelings  changed.  The  town, 
which  I  had  formerly  considered  as 
tolerably  large  and  nandsome,  sank 
into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Hague.  The  same  rea- 
soning affected  my  mind,  as  regarded 
men.  Those  whom  three  years  before 
I  had  looked  on  with  some  respect,  I 
now  considered  as  very  far  inferior  to 
hundreds  with  whom  I  had  mixed  in 
my  military  life.  I  had  risen  rapidly 
in  my  profession  ;  and  the  place  which 
I  had  left  as  ensign  so  short  a  time 
before,  I  returned  to  as  a  captain  :  in 
short,  the  whole  tone  of  my  mind  was 
altered  ;  but  I  much  doubt  whetheir 
my  happiness  was  increased.  May  it 
not  fairly  be  doubted,  whether  losing 
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the  power  of  being  easily  pleased  is 
compensated  bj  deriving  pleasure  only 
from  more  fastidious  and  refined  emo- 
tion 1  With  such  feelings,  my  present 
station  was  not  the  agreeable  quarter 
•to  me  it  had  formerly  been  ;  however, 
the  people  were  hospitable  and  friend- 
ly, so  the  time  passed  quickly  away. 

The  only  event  worthy  recording, 
which  happened  at  this  time,  was  the 
wreck  of  a  fine  Greenland  whale- 
ship,  belonging  to  the  port.  The 
circumstances  of  her  loss  were  pe- 
culiarly dreadful.  She  had  sailed  on 
her  outward-bound  voyage  at  day- 
break of  a  fine  May  morning,  the  sky 
clear  and  beautiful ;  and  it  would 
have  been  difiicult  to  imagine  that  the 
mild  and  balmy  breeze  which  gently 
wooed  her  sails,  could  have  been  con- 
verted, in  a  few  short  hours,  into  the 
raging  and  ungovernable  tempest, 
which  was  to  snap  her  solid  timbers 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  child  crushes 
its  iragile  toy.  The  weather  continued 
fair  and  promising  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  by  which  time  the  ship  had 
become  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  On  a  sudden,  and  in  a  manner 
most  unusual  in  our  latitudes,  a  gloomy 
haze  rose  from  the  east,  which,  with 
overwhelming  rapidity,  swept  the  ho- 
rizon. Gusts  of  wind  were  heard  to 
moan,  though  their  effect  was  not 
perceptible  on  the  trees  around  ;  they 
conveyed  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  those 
unearthly  sounds  which  have  been 
said  to  attend  on  parting  souls  ;  there 
was  something  evidently  unusual  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  harbour,  in 
consequence,  exhibited  a  scene  of  bus- 
tle and  confusion,  caused  by  the  en- 
deavours of  ihe  seamen  to  avert  the 
probable  danger.  By  degrees,  the 
gusts  which  had  been  heard,  were 
felt,  but  only  at  intervals,  and  a  death- 
like silence  prevailed  between ;  the 
sea,  which  before  had  gently  curled, 
now  rose  in  a  manner  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  force  of  the  wind  as 
yet  felt  on  shore.  Whilst  standing 
looking  towards  the  ocean,  and  rumi- 
nating on  what  might  be  the  fate  of 
many  ships  then  afloat,  a  blast  came 
80  loud,  so  violent,  so  sudden,  as  near- 
ly to  throw  me  on  the  ground.  From 
that  instant  the  wind  roared  without 
intermission,  in  a  manner  to  which 
the  oldest  inhabitants  could  remember 
no  parallel.  As  this  gale  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  course  of  the  ship 
which  had  so  lately  left  the  ]K)rt,  all 
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became  anxious  for  her  safety ;  but  the 
fog  continuing  to  hang  heavily  over 
the  sea,  the  view  was  greatly  circum- 
scribed. In  about  an  hour,  however, 
she  was  made  out,  standing  for  the 
harbour,  under  such  sail  as,  consider- 
ing the  gale,  astonished  all  on  shore. 
On  she  came,  the  waves  dashing  into 
foam  about  her  bows  ;  and  eveiy  glass 
was  busy  to  see  what  steps  would  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  many  risks  she  had 
to  encounter  in  her  return. 

The  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  exposed 
to  the  cast,  and  formed  by  a  pier  on 
one  side,  and  a  breakwatei^  on  the 
other,  and  so  narrow  at  the  entrance 
as  not  to  admit  two  large  ships  abreast, 
was,  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
present,  highly  dangerous.   Inevitable 
destruction   awaited    on    any  vessel, 
which,  with  an  easterly  gale,  missed 
the  entrance,  and  struck  on  either 
side  ;  and  at  this  moment,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  most  inexperienced  sailor, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  on 
board  the  Neptune ;  in  the  attempt 
to  shorten  sail,  dreadful  confusion  was 
apparent ;  she  was  now,  too,  so  near 
the  land,  as  to  make  it   plain,  that, 
unless  some  instant  remedy  were  ap- 
plied, there  could  be  no  salvation  for 
ner.  As  if  to  heighten  the  horror  of  a 
scene  abready  too  appalling,  a  peal  of 
thunder  rolled  along,  which  made  it- 
self audible  in  despite  of  the  tempest; 
and  the  rain,  as  if  from  an  ocean  over- 
head, poured  down  in  solid  masses. 
By  this  time,  the  wives  and  fomilies 
of  the  men  thus  hastening  to  death, 
were  assembled  near  the  pier ;   but 
the  waves,  which  were  now  dashing  in 
tremendous  force  over  it,  pevented 
even  the  attempt  to  pass  along,  and 
such  was  the  fearful  uncertainty  which 
hung  around  the  vessel,  that  not  one 
of  those  most  interested  dared  to  ut- 
ter even  an  exclamation,  but  stood  in 
silent  horror  to  await  the  catastrophe. 
This  was  fast  hastening  to  its  comple- 
tion ;  the  silence  of  the  spectators  was 
at  once  broken,  by  the  cries  of,  *'  She 
is  lost,  she   is   lost !"  as  the  vessel, 
lashed  on  by  the  tempest,  passed  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  breakwater,  and 
in  one  instant,  struck  with  awful  vio- 
lence between  two  black  rugged  rocks, 
while,  in  the  next,  a  furious  sea  wash- 
ins  over  her,  carried  away  the  roasts. 
All  hope  of  saving  the  crew  vanished ; 
and   what  rendered    their    situation 
more  heart-breaking,  was  the  near  ap- 
proach their  relatives  were  enabled  to 
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make  Co  the  wreck,  the  ship  hating 
strudc  Mt  more  thao  three  timeB  her 
length  from  the  spot  which  they  oc- 
oapied. 

The  cries  of  the  yietims  were  most 
honihie ;  but  human  aid  was  taiiu 
At  this  dreadful  erisisy  when  we  ex- 
pected each  moment  would  strew  the 
Keptune  in  fingmenta  on  the  wares, 
twelre  men  of  our  regiment  Tolunteer- 
ed  io  man  the  life<4>oat,  and  make  an 
effort  to  take  her  round  the  break- 
water; but  such  an  attempt  would 
hare  been  but  adding  those  brave  men 
to  the  list  of  those  whose  troubles 
were  now  almost  concluded  ;  a  heavy 
sea,  rolling  over  the  wreck,  for  a  mo- 
ment concealed  her,  and  when  we 
looked  again  she  was  gone  ;  her  crew 
and  timbers  were  hurled  against  the 
rocks  on  which  we  stood,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  man,  who  was  washed 
up  and  lodged  on  a  projecting  ledge, 
Boneescap^  of  the  thirty-six  who  luui 
that  morning  left  the  shore  in  health 
and  spirits.  The  man  thus  providenti- 
ally saved  was  one  of  the  harpooners ; 
from  him  the  melancholy  truth  was 
learnt,  that  most  of  the  crew  were  in 
such  a  state  of  intoxication  as  to  be 
unable  to  work  the  vessel,  and  this 
iully  accounted  for  the  confusion  and 
mismanagement. 

The  depot  was,  shortly  after  this, 
moved  to  Glasgow,  a  dty  celebrated 
for  its  commerce  and  manufactures ; 
hut  0 !  how  ^mall  the  praise  due  to  it 
on  these  accounts,  when  compared  with 
its  skill  in  concocting  cold  punch  I  This 
is  really  a  liquor  fit  only  for  '*  gods,  and 
men  like  gods."  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  people  who  can  manufacture  such 
divine  nectar,  seem  still  rude  and  un- 
polished in  some  respects.  Will  after 
ages  believe,  that  when  Miss  O'Neill 
was  playing  the  part  of  Juliet  in  the 
Glasgow  theatre,  only  nine  persons 
could  be  counted  in  the  boxes,  and  of 
these,  ^"^^  were  officers  ?  Yet  such  was 
the  fkct ;  I  can  vouch  for  it,  having 
been  present.  Notwithstanding  this 
apparent  want  of  theatrical  taste  in 
the  people  of  this  respectable  city,  I 
should  nave  gone  on  very  tolerably 
among  them,  had  not  the  demon  of 
not  spread  his  opinions  over  the  place. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1816, 
there  was  considerable  scarcity  among 
(he  lower  orders,  to  obviate  which, 
aany  charitable  individuals  set  on  foot 
a  |yabUc  kitchen,  from  whose  hospitable 
boilefl  several  hundred  quarts  of  soup 


were  daily  distributed.  Many  of  those, 
however,  who  took  the  soup,  did  not 
refrain  from  grumbling,  and  on  being 
told  that  each  quart  was  worth  sevenu 
pence,  said,  ^  Qive  us  then  the  pence, 
and  we  will  forage  for  ourselves.  * 

This  being  far  from  the  object  of 
the  charitv,  was  refused ;  one  dissa- 
tisfaction led  to  another,  till  the  riot- 
ers broke  into  the  house  where  the 
kitchen  was  established,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, grievously  wounded  a  boy  who 
assisted  therein.  The  civil  power  be- 
ing found  unequal  to  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  I  was  waited  up- 
on, as  senior  officer  then  present  with 
the  troops,  by  one  of  the  magistrates, 
with  a  request  to  send  assistance.  It 
was  imagined  that  a  subaltern's  party 
of  thirty  men  would  be  sufficient ; 
and  this  party,  accompanied  by  a  bu- 
gle, was  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
scene  of  action.  On  arriving,  the  of- 
ficer found  affairs  looking  ill,  and  or- 
dered back  the  bugler  to  let  me  know 
that  more  force  would  be  required. 
The  departure  of  this  messenger  had 
been  observed  by  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders, who  at  once  determined  to 
thwart  the  arrangement,  and  pursued 
him.  Finding  himself  likely  to  be 
overtaken,  the  artificer  of  sounds  cle- 
verly dashed  into  the  house  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  telling  his  friend  to 
barricade  the  door,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  house  top,  from  whence  he  sound- 
ed the  ^  alarm."  The  remainder  of 
the  troops  being  all  ready,  with  piled 
arms  in  the  barrack-square,  imme- 
diately fell  into  their  ranks,  and  a 
larger  force  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
riot,  in  their  way  rescuing  the  bugler  , 
from  his  perilous  situation,  for  had 
help  not  arrived,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely, he  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  angry  mob.  By  this  time  all  the 
idle  and  disafifected,  of  both  of  which 
descriptions  there  are  a  considerable 
number  in  most  populous  manufac- 
turing places,  had  assembled  on  the 
Qreen,  which,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  been  in  this  capi- 
tal of  the  West,  is  a  large  open  space 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here  these 
worthies  assembled,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  and  upwards,  and 
being  informed  that  things  were  be^ 
ginning  to  assume  a  formidable  appe^- 
ance,  I  left  the  barracks  in  charge  of 
the  band,  whom  for  this  purpose  I  put 
under  arms,  and  hastened  with  the 
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remaiDder  of  the  force  towards  the 
prison.    Here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  city,  confusion  was  raging,  and 
we  were  assailed  with  bricks,  stones, 
and    missiles    of    every    description. 
Matters  becoming  worse,  for  the  riot- 
ers had  proceeded  to  roll  several  chim- 
ney pots  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
I  informed  the  magistrates,  that  un- 
less I  could  be  authorized  to  act  with 
decision,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
withdraw  my  men  from  a  scene  where 
it  Was  obvious  their    presence  was, 
otherwise,  of  no  avail.     Some  hours, 
however,  were  allowed  to  elapse,  in  a 
hope  that  the  ferment  would  subside, 
and  perhaps  a  few  acts  of  decision — 
however  unpleasant  the  having  re- 
course to  such  means  would  have  been 
^-might  have  suppressed  the  riot.    A 
well-meant,   but   unfortunate   resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to 
authorize  me  to  fire,  prolonged  the 
tumult,  till,  conceiving  that  no  other 
course  was  left  me,  I  gave  orders  to 
return  to  the  barracks.    An  attempt 
having  been  made  by  the  mob  to  res- 
cue some  prisoners  who  had  been  ta- 
ken, and  several  of  my  men  being 
severely  wounded,  I  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  call  into  exercise  that  right 
of  self-defence,  which  soldiers  possess 
in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  desired  some  picked  men  to  fire  : 
this  they  did  with  effect,  and  we  were 
then  allowed  to  march  immolested, 
till  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
barracks,  when  another  rush  was  made 
by  the  mob  on  the  rear  of  the  troops. 
One  man  I  particularly  observed,  as 
very  active  in  leading  the  rioters,  and 
on  his  pressing  forward  within  a  few 
•    yards  of  mc,  I  made  a  spring  at,  and 
secured  him.    He  pulled  me,  however, 
towards  a  door-way  with  such  violence, 
that  my  bonnet  was  knocked  off  my 
head,  and   in  the  struggle  we  fell ; 
while  in  the  act  of  rising,  a  man,  who 
I  imagine  had  been  within  the  house, 
stunned  me  with  the  blow  of  a  stick 
on  the  back  of  the  head.    A  light  in- 
fantry sergeant,  who  was  close  beside 
me,  applied  the  muzzle  of  his  fusee  to 
the  head  of  my  adversary,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  his  finger  on  the  trigger  balanc- 
ed the  account  in  my  &vour,  my  pri- 
soner remaining  in  our  possession.  The 
effects  of  the  blow  I  haa  received,  went 
off  in  a  short  time  after  reaching  our 
quarters,  which  we  did  without  far- 
ther opposition,  carrying  along  with 
us  nineteen  culprits,  who  were  after- 


wards given  over  to  the  civil  power, 
and  in  due  time  brought  to  trial 
These  unfortunate  proc^ings  made 
the  regiment  so  obnoxious,  that,  to 
prevent  mischief,  it  was  deemed  fit  at 
head-quarters  to  remove  us  to  Perth. 
It  suits  my  purpose  again  to  pass 
over  the  events  of  some  nlontbs,— 
events  which,  though  some  were  in 
their  nature  sufiiciently  interesting  to 
me,  such  as  my  marriage,  &c.,  may 
not  equally  amuse  the  reader. 

Having,  in  1817,  been  appointed  to 
a  staff  situation  in  the  Meaiterranean, 
I  proceeded  to  Corfu  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  could,  if  necessary, 
give  accounts  of  that  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  Ionian  government. 
The  press  has,  however,  lately  pro- 
duced so  many  travels  in,  and  descrip- 
tions of,  these  classic  isles,  that  sudi 
a  proceeding  would  be  superfluous. 
The  uniform  kindness  of  the  general 
officer  on  whose  staff  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve  caused  my  time  to  pass  quick- 
ly and  pleasantly ;  while  excursions 
to  the  neighbouring  islands,  whether 
on  business  or  amusement,  shooting 
parties  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Qreeoe, 
added  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
rides  in  Corfu  itself,  afforded  sufficient 
change  of  scene  to  secure  us  from  the 
monotony  usually  attendant  on  living 
in  a  small  island.  At  times,  indeed, 
opportunities  were  afforded  of  wit- 
nessing scenes  of  the  most  interesting 
nature ;  and  among  these  was  an  in- 
terview between  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  AH 
Pacha  of  Joannina^ — a  man,  the  his- 
tory of  whose  life  is  well  worthy  of 
the  reader's  attention,  whether  as  re- 
gards his  talents,  his  vicissitudes,  or 
his  end. 

This  first  meeting,  for  more  than 
one  occurred,  took  place  at  Prevesa ; 
which  spot  the  Pacha  had  chosen  for 
the  convenience  of  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land,  who  arrived  in  a  frigate  from 
Corfu,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite. 
The  landing  took  place  under  heavy 
salutes  firom  the  ships  and  Albanian 
forts ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Q«- 
neral  and  his  attendants  were  ushered 
into  the  chamber  of  a  house,  which, 
being  but  temporarily  fitted  up,  dis- 
played no  great  magnificence.  On  a 
seat,  or  kind  of  sofa,  which  surround- 
ed the  room,  ''  All  reclined,  a  man  of 
war  and  woes."  He  arose  on  the  en- 
trance of  Sir  Thomas,  and,  again  plac- 
ing himself  on  his  sofa,  invited  hit 
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to  be  ttftted  on  a  chair  near 
To  a  partj  of  ladies,  who  ac* 
tiompanied  the  General,  the  Pacha  was 
pirticalarlj  attentive.  A  long  con- 
renition  ensned  between  the  Chiefs, 
orried  on  by  means  of  an  interpreter, ' 
for  the  Gred[  did  not,  or  rather  pre- 
tended not  to  understand  any  language 
but  his  own.  He  was  superbly  dress- 
ed, and  his  anns,  which  consisted  of 
digger,  pistols,  and  carabine,  were 
studded  with  diamonds,  and  other  va- 
luable jewels.  The  description  of  his 
countenance  g^yen  by  Lord  Byron  I 
found  perfectlT  correct  It  was  oer- 
Uinly  impossible,  in  his  fine  expres- 
sion and  eye,  to  trace  the  savage 
cruelty  which  disgraced  his  character. 
Hifl  laugh,  which  more  resembled  a 
hoarse,  rough  growl,  than  any  expres- 
;iion  of  delight,  conveyed  to  those  who 
heard  it  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
something  gloomy  and  unnatural ; 
but,  on  loolung  to  his  face,  mildness 
seemed  to  predominate.  Observing 
the  gigantic  height  of  one  of  the  staff 
officers  in  the  British  Generars  suite, 
he  made  some  aUusions  to  it,  and  re- 
marked, that  he  had  a  selictar,  or  at- 
tendant^ of  superior  magnitude,  whom 
he  ordered  to  be  called.  Sir  Thomas 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  Pa- 
cha's having  in  his  train  a  person  of 
equal  stature  ;  and  on  its  being  ascer- 
tained that  the  Greek  was  the  shorter 
of  the  two,  Ali,  half  displeased,  said, 
"  Well,  these  tall  men  are  not  always 
the  bravest."  In  his  own  person  he 
was  short,  but  remarkably  square- 
built  and  powerful ;  and  his  courage, 
whatever  might  be  that  of  his  follow- 
ers, was  undoubted.  After  some  far- 
ther conversation,  it  was  announced 
that  dinner  was  served  in  another 
apartment.  Here  we  found  a  table 
spread  with  magnificent  gold  plate, 
part  of  which  hiul  been  the  property 
of  Napoleon.  The  dhmer  was  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  cookery,  but  among 
the  various  dishes  some  were  by  no 
means  undeserving  of  praise.  The 
manners  of  the  Pacha,  though  intend- 
ing the  greatest  kindness,  were  not 
the  most  polished.  Seeing  one  of  the 
ladies  of  rank,  who  sat  next  him, 
with  little  on  her  plate,  he  took  up  a 
fowl,  and  dividing  it  with  his  hands, 
placed  one  half  of  it  before  her.  Se- 
veral interchanges  of  presents  passed 
between  Sir  T.  Maitland  and  Ah  ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, the  Greek  was  by  no  means  the 
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loser.  After  dinner,  the  conversation 
turning  on  some  diamonds  which 
were  set  in  a  snuff-box  he  had  pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  ladies,  the  Pacha 
produced,  from  under  his  dress,  a 
small,  dirty  bag,  attached  to  a  string 
which  passed  round  his  neck ;  on 
opening  this,  he  poured  into  a  golden 
soup  plate  a  number  of  -  brilliants, 
whose  size  and  beauty  *were  admired 
by  idl ; — one  alone  was  valued  at 
£7000  sterling.  He  afterwards  told 
the  General,  he  wore  them  as  a  charm, 
having  been  informed  they  were  a 
preservative  from  the  plague ;  to  which 
disease  it  had  been  prophesied  he  was 
to  fall  a  victim.  Whether  owing  to 
his  charm  or  not  he  certainly  escaped 
the  plague  ;  but  he  possessed  no  amu- 
let sufficiently  powerful  to  preserve 
him  from  the  scymitars  of  the  Turks, 
under  which  he  fell,  in  his  castle  in 
the  lake  of  Joannina,  after  a  resist- 
ance to  a  superior  force,  which,  if  pos* 
sible,  added  to  his  character  of  intre- 
pidity and  resource. 

A  grand  review  of  Greek  troops  fol- 
lowed the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
which  were  the  great  activity  of  the 
horsemen,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  practised  the  jereed,  or  throwing 
the  dart,  in  pursuit  and  attack.  A 
bad  band  of  his  attempted  ^'  God  save 
the  Ring  ;"  but  Ali  was  much  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  a  fine  regi- 
mental band,  which  Sir  Thomas  bad 
carried  down  with  him. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  allow- 
ed to  visit  the  seraglio,  and  were  in- 
troduced to  the  Pacha  s  fi^vourite  or 
queen,  from  whom  each  received  some 
trifling  present,  and  by  whom  she  was 
described  as  possessing  the  beauties 
of  a  Circassian,  with  eyes  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  and  hair  which  swe^t  the 
ground  when  she  was  standing  up- 
right ;  but  her  expression  was  said  to 
be  haughty,  fiery,  and  unfeminine. 

The  conference  being  concluded, 
the  General  and  his  party  re-embark- 
ed and  returned  to  Corfu,  from  which 
island  some  months  after  I  sailed  for 
Naples,  and  s^nt  a  pleasant  visit  of 
eight  weeks  in  this  gay  metropolis. 
My  intention  in  returning  was  to  tra- 
vel by  land  to  Otranto,  whence  I  was 
certain  of  conveyance  to  the  Ionian 
Isles,  by  the  government  mail-boat. 
For  this  purpose  I  procured  a  light 
carriage,  and  shortly  before  setting  off, 
was  desired  by  the  British  ambassador 
to  be  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the 
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High  Commissioner ;  and  as  part  of 
mj  route  lay  through  a  country  swarm- 
ing with  handitti,  the  Captain-general 
of  the  Neapolitan  forces  gave  me  let- 
ters to  the  commandants  of  the  seve- 
ral places  on  my  road,  as  well  as  or- 
ders of  escort.  I  crossed  from  Naples 
to  Burletta,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  without  impediment  or  occur- 
rence worthy  of  remark  ;  hut  on  arriv- 
ing at  Bari,  found  my  carriage,  which 
luid  hcen  too  light  for  the  purpose,  so 
shattered  hy  the  bad  roads,  and  the 
speed  with  which  I  had  travelled,  that 
to  proceed  by  land  without  purchasing 
a  new  conveyance  was  impracticable. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  sell  my  ve- 
hicle to  the  best  bidder,  and  hire  a 
vessel  of  the  place,  in  which  to  com- 
plete my  exiiedition.  The  command- 
ant at  once  made  me  an  offer  for  it, 
with  which,  though  far  from  advan- 
tageous, I  closed  ;  and  soon  found  the 
captain  of  a  trabaculo  ready  to  convey 
me  upon  certain  terms,  which  were 
easily  arranged. 

On  coming  to  the  beach,  accompa- 
nied by  my  friend  the  commandant, 
this  worthy,  thinking  I  must  either 
leave  the  carriage  or  come  to  his  terms, 
tendered  me  a  sum  of  money  consider- 
ably less  than  his  agreement ;  and  on 
my  remonstrating,  said,  that  on  recon- 
sidering, he  found  the  sum  he  now  of- 
fered to  be  the  full  value  of  the  article. 
I  said  nothing  to  him,  but  turning  to 
the  sergeant  of  the  escort,  who  with 
his  men  had  attended  me  to  the  ship, 
showed  him  a  Napoleon,  which  I  said 
should  be  his  when  the  carriage  was 
burnt.  This  operation  was  about  to  be 
speedily  performed,  when  the  com- 
mandant, unwilling  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  good  barg^n, 
paid  me  the  money  he  had  first  pro- 
mised. I  mention  this  to  show  the 
different  feelings  and  behaviour  in  a 
colonel  of  the  Neapolitan  and  British 
service. 

We  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  and 
plenty  of  it ;  and  being  tired  with  pre- 
vious travelling,*!  wrapt  myself  up  in 
my  cloak  on  deck,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
I  was  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise, 
and  looking  round,  saw  the  captain  and 
his  crew  in  great  perturbation.  This 
was  occasioned  by  their  having  kept  too 
close  in- shore,  and  I  presume  from  ig- 
norance of  the  coast ;  for  a  high  point 
of  land,  running  out  into  the  sea,  now 
appeared  arhead  ;  this,  with  the  heavy 
sea  then  running,  and  a  slight  change 
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in  the  wind,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
weather.  It  was  necessaxy,  however, 
to  avoid  the  rocks,  to  attempt  this  or 
anchor  ;  which  latter  plan,  the  master 
said,  would  avail  us  nothing,  and  every 
endeavour  was  consequently  made  to 
round  the  headland.  It  was  soon  evi* 
dent  that  this  was  impracticable  ;  for 
the  sea,  which,  even  when  we  were 
running  before  it,  seemed  tolerably 
high,  now  that  the  ship  was  brought 
to  the  wind,  proved  too  much  for  us 
to  contend  with.  All  that  remained 
was  to  run  in  again  ;  and  try  the  effect 
of  letting  go  the  anchors.  This  was 
done  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  shore,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  bay,  was  high 
and  rocky.  The  ship  dragged  her  an- 
chors in  less  than  five  minutes  after 
they  were  gone,  and  was  rapidly  driv- 
ing on  the  iron-bound  coast,  when, 
seeing  the  only  chance  of  safety  would 
be  reaching  the  small  bay,  I  stripped, 
and  tying  round  my  waist  a  handker- 
chief containing  my  watch  and  some 
dollars,  trusted  to  my  swimming.  The 
mate,  who  had  been  very  active  in 
his  exertions,  and  my  servant,  fol- 
lowed this  example,  but  not  sufiicient- 
ly  quick  to  produce  the  same  good 
effects  ;  for  having  allowed  the  vessel 
to  drift  past  the  bay,  though  but  a  few 
yards,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
make  head  against  the  waves,  and  were 
lost.  But  I,  having  leapt  overboard 
while  we  were  still  to  windward  of  the 
landing  place,  was  enabled,  though 
with  difficulty,  to  reach  the  shore. 
The  knot  of  my  hankerchief  gave 
way  unfortunately  just  as  I  touched 
ground,  so  I  landed  in  as  destitute  % 
condition  as  can  well  be  imagined  ; 
and  that,  too,  on  a  coast  but  little  cele- 
brated for  its  hospitality,  though  my 
experience  by  no  means  justified  such 
a  remark.  A  fisherman,  whose  hut 
was  close  to  the  shore,  gave  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  by  furnishing 
me  with  a  cloak  and  a  pair  of  shoes  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  a  priest,  who 
from  the  high  rocks  had  seen  what  was 
passing,  accosted  me  veiy  civilly,  and 
tendered  his  services,  we  all  three 
proceeded  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
the  fate  of  my  companions,  and  on  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spot  where  the  ship  had  struck,  we 
found  that  three  only  had  escaped  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  crew,  amounting,  I 
believe,  to  near  twenty,  havinff  been 
washed  overboard,  and  lost.   The  vea- 
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sel,  though  not  yet  a  perfect  wreck. 
Wis  Terj  soon  Iikelj  to  become  so,  and 
IS  dsrkness  was  beginning  to  &11  rapid- 
Ijj  no  steps  could  be  taken  to  save  her. 
iniose  of  mj  companions  who  were 
sa?ed,  had  escaped  as  by  a  miracle, 
baring  leaped  on  the  rocKs,  and  clam- 
bered up  bj  projections  which  seemed 
ahnost  inaccessible.  The  priest  con- 
ducted us  all  to  his  own  mansion, 
where  for  that  night  we  were  kindly 
lodged. 

At  day-break  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
we  had  left  the  ship,  expecting  to  see 
no  vestige  of  her  remaining,  but  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  after 
I»ut  lodged  on  an  overhanging  ledge, 
at  a  considerable  height  a^ve  water. 
It  would  appear,  that  having  been 
washed  up  by  a  heavy  sea,  her  stem 
had  been  firmly  jammed  into  a  crevice 
of  the  rock,  and  that  the  fore  part  hav- 
ing extended  over  the  cliff,  had  fallen 
into  the  sea.  After  some  contrivance, 
one  of  the  party  was  lowered  by  a  rope 
to  ransack  the  cabin,  and  ascertain 
what  remained;  and  fortunately  a 
portmanteau,  containing  my  passport, 
with  the  letters  to  the  different  com- 
mandantSy  remained  uninjured.  By 
means  of  these,  I  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain from  the  town  of  Monopoli,  near 
which  we  were  wrecked,  a  carriage  and 
horses,  and  was  conveyed  safely  to 
Otranto,  where,  finding  the  mail-boat, 
I  embarked  for  Coi-fu. 

An  insurrection  having  been  excited 
bj  several  of  the  Greek  priests  in  the 
island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  occasioning 
considerable  bloodshed,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  try  four  of  the  reverend 
deUnquents  by  a  military  commission, 
by  whose  sentence  they  were  deservedly 
adjudged  to  execution.  A  difiiculty 
now  arose  to  carry  that  sentence  into 
^ect;  for  no  person  in  the  island 
could  be  found, — not  even  among  the 
galley-slaves,  to  any  one  of  whom  free- 
dom was  ofi!ered  on  the  condition  of 
andertaking  the  task  of  executioner, — 
who  would  violate  what  they  consider- 
ed the  sacred  persons  of  their  priests. 
Fortunately,  at  last,  a  soldier,  who  had 
been  adjudged  by  a  general  court-mar- 
tial to  receive  a  severe  punishpaent, 
and  who  had  not  the  same  respect  for 
the  Greek  Divines,  consented,  on  be- 
ing pardoned,  to  perfgrm  their  last 
ofices.  A  few  weexs  afterwards,  this 
isalnd  was  visited  by  a  long  succession 
of  yiolent  earthquaxes,  wmch  the  peo- 
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pie  did  not  fail  to  consider  as  a  mark 
of  the  divine  disapprobation  of  the  late 
proceedings. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in 
the  Mediterranean,  nor  on  my  passage 
home,  excepting  the  imminent  danger 
of  being  run  down  by  a  line-of-battle 
ship  whilst  lying-to,  in  a  gide  of  wind, 
off  the  south  end  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  The  night  was  remarkably 
dark,  and  a  good  look-out  not  having 
been  kept  on  board  the  man-of-war, 
she  passed  us  so  closely,  as,  with  her 
lower  yards  to  destroy  a  considerable 

S.rt  of  our  rigging.  I  consider  my 
e  never  to  have  l^n  in  such  immi- 
nent danger  as  on  this  occasion ;  and 
indeed,  dark  as  U  was,  and  consider- 
ing the  immense  dispro^rtion  of  the 
vessels,  had  we  been  fairly  struck  by 
the  cut-water,  we  might  have  been 
sent  to  the  bottom  without  its  being 
even  known  on  board  the  seventy-four, 
that  so  tragical  an  event  had  taken 
place. 

I  remained  quietly  at  home  till  the 
middle  of  the  year  1823,  when  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  join  a  regiment  then 
quartered  in  Ireland,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, repaired  to  that  country.  No- 
tni^g  is  farther  from  my  intention 
than  R  enter  into  a  dissertation  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland ;  a  question  which 
has  afforded  ample  consideration  for 
many  ?riser  heads.  Much  as  I  have 
heard  of  the  misery  of  the  lower 
class  of  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate 
island,  all  accounts  fell  fiur  short  of 
the  regalities  I  vritnessed.  I  had  seen 
and  heard  of  wretchedness  and  igno- 
rance in  other  countries,  carried  as  I  * 
thought  to  extremity ;  but  found  I 
had  formed  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  wretchedness  and 
iterance  may  be  carried.  The  upper 
classes  of  society  were  entertaining, 
clever,  and  hospitable ;  and  if  one  may- 
be allowed  to  criticise,  where  nothing 
but  kindness  ¥ras  intended,  I  should 
say  that  their  dinners  often  exhibited 
the  excess  of  hospitality.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion,  when  dining  with  a 
family  from  whom  I  received  great 
attention,  to  have  found  the  table 
completely  covered  with  dishes  from 
end  to  end  ;  indeed  it  appeared  barely 
possible  to  see  any  portion  of  the  table- 
cloth ;  and  the  servant  entering  the 
room  with  a  magnificent  goose,  was 
unable  to  find  a  space  whereon  to  de- 
posit the  savoury  treasure.  What  was 
2  0 
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to  be  done  1  After  a  few  seconds  de- 
liberation, Pat  placed  a  chair  beside 
the  master  of  the  feast,  and  setting  on 
it  this,  the  descendant  of  the  saviour 
of  the  Capitol,  remarked,  that  a  chair 
made  a  very  elegant  leaf  to  a  table. 

The  short  time  I  remained  in  Ireland 
did  not  allow  me  such  opportunities  of 
yisiting  the  remote  parts  of  this  pictu- 
resque country,  as  I  could  have  wished ; 
for  our  regiment  received  orders  to  em- 
bark at  Cork  for  the  West  Indies.  In 
November  we  sailed  from  Cove,  and 
after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  five  weeks, 
landed  in  Barbadoes.  Having  fedrly 
settled  myself  in  the  barracks,  which 
are  in  this  island  very  commodious,  I 
accepted  the  invitation  of  an  old  friend 
to  visit  his  country  residence ;  and  this 
I  did  the  more  willinglv,  being  anxious 
to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which*  the  slaves  were  treated. 
I  had  arrived  from  England  deeply 
imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  against 
slavery  and  slave  proprietors  which  an 
abstract  idea  of  the  question  was  cal- 
culated to  create.  In  this  I  resembled 
a  great  mass  of  my  countxymen,  in 
whose  minds  the  word  slavery  is  con- 
nected with  nothing  but  torture  and 
brutality.  Before  I  had  resided  three 
months  in  Barbadoes,  I  became  con- 
vinced of  the  absurdity  of  my  Ibrmer 
opinions,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years'  observation  which  I  was  enabled 
to  make  in  several  of  the  islands,  as 
well  as  in  Demerai-a,  no  case  of  cruelty 
occurred  to  my  knowledge. 

The  disastrous  insurrection  which 
took  place  in  the  last-mentioned  colony 
during  the  years  1823-24,  was  clearly 
,  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  no  evil 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
population,  until  such  dispositions 
were  nurtured  and  encouraged  by  the 
worse  than  foolish  fanaticism  of  those 
who  doubtless  had  their  private  inte- 
rests to  promote.  Unhappily,  there 
were  men  at  home  who  seemed  also 
to  have  private  ends  to  answer,  in 
falsifying  and  perverting  all  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
putting  down  this  dangerous  tumult. 
Of  this  false  and  perverting  descrip- 
tion were  the  remarks  made  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  milita^  tribunal, « 
by  which  Smith,  the  missionary,  was 
most  properly  condemned.  I  shall 
mention  one  circumstance  attending 
the  execution  of  some  of  the  misguid- 
ed negroes,  when  brought  to  the  gal- 
lows.   As  the  last  fatal  preparations 
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were  making,  one  of  the  unfortunate 
culprits  made  this  remark  to  his  com- 
rades, "  Massa  Smit  nebba  tell  ub  it 
come  to  dis."  I  leave  my  readers  to 
draw  their  owa  conclusions  from  this 
speech,  which  was  heard  by  more  than 
five  hundred  people. 

Demerara,  although  possessingmany 
advantages  over  the  other  West  In- 
dian Colonies,  especially  in  fertility, 
has  nevertheless  its  share  of  disadvan- 
tages, and  among  these  must  princi- 
pidly  be  reckoned  the  malignant  fever, 
to  which,  from  a  low  and  damp  situa- 
tion, it  is  peculiarly  exposed.  In  the 
number  of  its  more  tnfling  desagr6- 
mens,  is  the  cloud  of  musquitoes  wmch 
infest  the  shores.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  convey  to  any  person  who  has 
not  seen  or  suffered  from  these  tor* 
menting  animals,  an  idea  of  their  num- 
ber or  their  venom,  especially  of  one 
large  species,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  correct  name,  has  obtained  in 
that  country  the  appellation  of  Galli- 
nipper.  There  are  some  constitutions 
to  which  thev  seem  to  pay  peculiar 
attention,  and  I  have  seen  the  trow- 
sers  of  a  person  so  &voured,  dyed 
bloody  red,  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing's drive  along  the  east  coast.  A  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  these  ani- 
mals, and  which  may  not  be  deemed 
unentertaining,  occurred  in  a  party 
where  I  was  present.  Two  gentle- 
men, somewhat  flushed  with  wine, 
were  boasting  of  their  respective 
powers  to  withstand  the  shafts  of  this 
winged  plague,  and  after  considerable 
discussion,    a  bet  to  determine  the 

?uestion  was  offered  and  accepted. 
t  was  arranged  that  the  two  thick- 
skinned  candidates  should  strip,  and 
lying  with  their  faces  towards  the 
ground,  side  by  side,  await  the  attack 
of  the  musquitoes.  He  who  first 
spoke,  uttered  any  sound  of  complaint, 
or  resigned  his  post,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  loser ;  and  the  only  con- 
solation allowed  to  either  party,  was 
a  cigar,  given  in  the  hopes  of  guard- 
ing their  eves  from  the  stings  of  the 
enemy.  The  night  happened  to  be 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  purpose  ;  it 
was  still,  hot,  and  humid ;  the  spot 
chosen  was  immediately  under  the 
windows  of  the  room  m  which  the 
rest  of  the  party  continued  to  enjoy 
their  wine.  We  took  it  by  turns  to 
watch  the  candidates— whose  bodies 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were 
covered  with  blood — ^to  see  that  they 
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adhered  to  the  compact  It  was  now  sing  cmniniBtances,  pleasant  parties, 
evident  that  one  was  bitten  consider-  and  a  considerableshareof  fox-hunting, 
thij  more  than  his  antagonist ;  but  a  &c.  &c.,  I  shall  here  ^ve  no  detail^ 
brilliant  idea  crossed  the  mind  of  the  account.  The  rambOng  disposition 
greater  sufferer,  which  he  thus  put  with  which  I  started  in  life,  though 
into  immediate  execution.  Being  fully  perhaps  moderated,  is  by  no  means 
aware  that  when  his  cigar  ftiled  him,  subdued.  Though,  like  Sinbad,  I  have 
and  it  was  now  &st  drawing  to  a  con-  trayersed  many  countries,  I  have  fail- 
elusion,  he  must  inevitably  be  beaten,  ed  to  amass  the  wealth  which  render- 
unseen  he  applied  the  hot  end  of  the  ed  him  the  envy  of  Bagdad,  and 
remaining  portion,  to  that  part  of  his  though  I  have  often  changed  my  sky, 
opponent  8  Dody  in  which  Fielding  ob-  my  disposition  remains  the  same ;  so 
serves  honour  is  supposed  to  reside,  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  feel  a  strong 
This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  inclination  to  visit  those  Orientid 
elicited  from  the  patient  a  speedy  re-  climes,  of  which  I  know  nothing  but 
mark,  for  starting  from  the  ground,  by  report.  Should  such  be  my  fortune, 
he  exclaimed,  ''A  Gallinipper,  by  other  ^Passages"  may  occur  which 
&— <l !"  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  perusal ;  and 
Having  resided  between  two  and  having  written  this  in  my  usual  rat- 
three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  I  em-  tling  manner,  I  am  well  aware  of  ha- 
barked  at  Demerara,  where  I  had  ex-  ving  omitted  events  fully  as  fit  to  be 
perienced  nothing  but  the  greatest  commemorated  as  any  herein  recorded. 
Kindness,  and  after  a  long,  but  by  no  I  therefore  may  at  a  future  time  re- 
meana  unpleasant  passage,  landed  at  sume  my  pen  to  fill  up  some  of  tiie 
BiistoL  Of  the  cheerful  time  I  have  deficiencies  in  this  narrative, 
spent  in  the  society  of  my  friends  since  F.  F. 
my  return,  enlivened  by  various  amu- 


THB  BROKEN  LUTB. 

When  tbe  Lamp  to  ih&ttor'd, 

The  Uffht  in  the  diut  Mm  dead ; 
When  the  dood  is  ecattar'd. 

The  RainboWi  gloiy  is  shed. 
When  the  Lute  is  broken. 

Sweet  sounds  are  remember'd  not ; 
MThen  the  words  are  spoken. 

Loved  aoeents  are  soon  foifot. 

As  mosie  and  splendour 

SorrlTe  not  the  Lamp  and  Lute, 
The  heart's  edioes  render 

No  song  when  the  Spirit  to  mute. 


She  dwelt  in  proud  Venetian  halls, 

'Midst  forms  that  breathed  from  the  pictured  walls  ; 

But  a  glow  of  beauty  like  her  own,  * 

There  had  no  dream  of  the  painter  thrown. 

Lit  from  within  was  her  noble  brow, 

A^an  urn,  whence  rays  from  a  lamp  mav  flow ; 

Her  young,  clear  cheek,  had  a  changeful  hue. 

As  if  ye  might  see  how  the  soul  wrought  through ; 

And  every  flash  of  her  fervent  eye 

8eem*d  the  bright  wakening  of  Poesy. 

Even  thus  it  was ! — ^from  her  childhood's  years, — 
A  being  of  sudden  smiles  and  tears, — 
Passionate  visions,  quick  light  and  shade, — 
Such  was  that  hi^-bom  Italian  maid  ! 
And  the  spirit  of  son^  in  her  bosom-cell. 
Dwelt,  as  the  odours  m  violets  dwell, — 
Or  as  the  sounds  in  the  Eolian  strings, — 
Or  in  aspen-leaves  the  quiverings ; 
There,  ever  there,  with  the  life  enshrined. 
And  waiting  the  call  of  the  faintest  wind. 
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Oft,  on  the  wavie  of  the  Adriaa  sea, 
In  the  city's  hour  of  moonlight  glee, — 
Oft  would  that  gift  of  the  southern  skj, 
Overflow  from  her  lips  in  melody  ; — 
.  Oft  amid  festal  halls  it  came. 
Like  the  springing  forth  of  a  sudden  flame — 
Till  the  dance  was  hushed,  and  the  silreiy  tone 
Of  her  Inspiration,  was  heard  alone. 
And  fiftme  went  with  her,  the  bright,  the  CTown*d, 
And  Music  floated  her  steps  aroimd ; 
And  every  lay  of  her  soul  was  borne 
Through  the  sunny  land,  as  on  wings  of  mom. 

And  was  the  daughter  of  Venice  blest, 
With  a  power  so  deep  in  her  youthful  breast  1 
Could  She  be  happy,  o'er  whose  dark  eye 
So  many  changes  and  dreams  went  by  ? 
And  in  whose  cheek  the  swift  crimson  wrought, 
As  if  but  bom  from  the  rash  of  thought  ? 
— ^Tes  1  in  the  brightness  of  joy  awhile 
She  moved  as  a  b^k  in  the  8tmbeam*8  smile ; 
For  her  spirit^  as  over  her  lyre's  full  chord, 
All,  all  on  a  happy  love  was  pour'd ! 
How  loves  a  hearty  whence  the  stream  of  song 
Flows  like  the  life-blood,  quick,  bright,  and  strong  ? 
How  loves  a  heart,  which  hath  never  proved 
One  breath  of  the  world  ? — ^Even  so  she  loved  ! 

«le8t,  though  the  Lord  of  her  soul  afar, 
Tas  charging  the  foremost  in  Moslem  war, — 
Bearing  ^e  flag  of  St  Mark's  on  high, 
As  a  ruling  star  in  the  Grecian  sky. 
Proud  music  breathed  in  her  song,  when  Fame 
Gave  a  tone  more  thrilling  to  his  name  ; 
And  her  trast  in  his  love  was  a  woman's  fiuth — 
Perfect,  and  fearing  no  change  but  death. 

But  the  fields  are  won  from  the  Ottoman  host^ 
In  the  land  that  quelled  the  Persian's  boast 
And  a  thousand  hearts  in  Venice  bum, 
For  the  day  of  triumph  and  return ! 
— The  day  is  come  !  the  flashing  deep 
Foams  where  the  galleys  of  Victoiy  sweep  ; 
And  the  sceptred  City  of  the  wave. 
With  her  festal  splendour  greets  the  brave ; 
Gvmbal  and  clarion,  and  voice,  around, 
IVl ake  the  air  one  stream  of  exulting  sound. 
While  the  beautiful,  with  their  sunn^  smiles,    * 
Look  from  each  hall  of  the  hundred  isles. 

But  happiest  and  brightest  that  day  of  all. 
Robed  for  her  warrior's  festival, 
Moving  a  Queen  'midst  the  radiant  throng. 
Was  She,  th'  inspired  one,  the  Maid  of  Song  ! 
The  lute  he  loved  on  her  arm  she  bore, 
As  she  rushed  in  her  joy  to  the  crowded  shore ; 
With  a  hue  on  her  cheek  like  the  damask  glow 
By  the  sunset  given  unto  mountain  snow, 
And  he;^  eye  aU  fill'd  with  the  spirit's  play. 
Like  the  flash  of  a  gem  to  the  cnangenil  day. 
And  her  long  hair  waving  in  ringlets  bright — 
So  came  that  being  of  Hope  and  Light ! 
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— One  moment,  Sraunift !  ooe  moaait  more, 

And  life,  &I1  the  beaui^  of  life,  ib  o'er ! 

The  bark  of  her  lover  hath  touched  the  strand — 

Whom  lewis  he  forth  with  a  gentle  hand  ? 

— A  young  &ir  form,  whose  nymph-like  grace 

Accorded  well  with  the  Qrecian  face, 

And  the  eye,  in  its  dear  soft  darkness  meek, 

And  the  lashes  that  droop'd  o'er  a  pale  rose  eheek ; 

And  he  look'd  on  that  beauty  with  tender  piid&— 

The  wanior  hath  brouf^t  back  an  Eastern  bride ! 

But  how  stood  She,  the  Forsaken,  there, 
Struck  by  the  lightning  of  swift  despair  f 
Still,  as  amaaed  with  srief,  she  stoocL 
And  her  dieek  to  her  heart  sent  baoK  the  Uood, 
And  there  came  firam  her  quivering  lip  no  word — 
Only  the  fiill  of  her  lute  was  heard, 
As  it  dropt  from  her  hand  at  her  rival's  feet. 
Into  fragments,  whose  dying  thriU  was  sweet ! 

Wbat  more  remaineth !  her  day  was  done  ; 
Her  &te  and  the  Broken  Lute's  were  one ! 
The  light,  the  vision,  the  gift  of  power, 
Pass'd  from  her  soul  in  that  mortal  hour, 
like  the  rich  sound  from  the  shattered  stxing, 
Whence  the  gush  of  sweetness  no  more  might  spring ! 
As  an  eagle  struck  in  his  upward  flight. 
So  was  her  hope  from  its  radiant  height 
And  her  song  went  with  it  for  evennore, 
A  gladness  Uken  from  sea  and  shore  !  , 

She  had  moved  to  the  echoing  soimd  of  fiund^ 
Silently,  silently,  died  her  name  1 
Silentlv  melted  her  life  away. 
As  ye  have  seen  i&  young  flower  decay. 
Or  a  lamp  that  hath  swiftly  bum'd,  expire. 
Or  a  bright  stream  shrink  from  the  summer's  fire, 
Leaving  its  channel  all  dry  and  mnte— 
Woe  for  the  Broken  Heart  and  Lute ! 

F.H. 
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How  sweet  was  this  landscape,  by  summer  array'd 

In  the  splendour  of  bloom,  and  we  freshness  of  shade  !- 

A  vision  of  glory  outspread,  it  would  seem, 

For  beauty  to  wander,  or  Poet  to  dream  ; 

Ere  innocence  vanish'd,  more  lovely  to  see 

The  vaUeys  of  Paradise  scarcely  could  be. 

I  came  in  the  morning — all  pure  was  ^e  sky — 
An  earth-spanning  arch  of  cerulean  dye  ; 
The  dew-drops  were  glistening  above  and  below. 
On  hawthorn  and  haxe-bells  beginning  to  blow  ; 
And  green  were  the  pastures,  and  blue  were  the  rills. 
And  grandly  majestic  the  &ce  of  the  hills  ; 
And  bafany  the  zephyrs,  just  breathing  to  stir 
The  gardens  of  wild-rose,  and  fbrests  of  fir. — 
From  her  nest  in  the  copse-wood,  forsaking  her  young, 
The  lark  woke  to  music,  and  soar'd  ai>  she  sung  ; — 
Un-pierdng  the  beautiful  firmament  high, 
Tvl  dwindled  from  vision — a  voice  in  the  sky. 
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I  came  at  the  eyentide  ; — ^brightly  abroad 
The  sun  from  the  tent  of  the  Occident  glow'd  ; 
Magnificent,  splendidly  girdled  arotmd 
By  clouds,  that  with  purple  and  yellow  were  bound ; 

0  ertopping  the  hills,  with  the  pride  of  a  sire, 
When  his  children  are  joyful,  from  palace  of  fixe. 
He  gazed,  in  his  gannent  of  glorr,  gazed  forth 
From  the  west  to  the  east,  from  uie  south  to  the  north, 
And  saw  that  the  forests  and  valleys  were  £iur. 
Within  the  immeasuxed  circumference  there — 

1  stood  on  a  precipice ;  £ur,  far  below 

Was  the  furze  in  its  bloom,  and  the  stream  in  its  flow  ; 
And  the  knell  of  the  curfew  arose  o*er  the  trees  ; 
And  the  notes  of  the  blackbird  were  loud  on  the  breeze  ; 
And  the  hurk  and  the  linnet  in  concert  were  singing, 
All  the  air  seemed  aliye,  and  the  echoes  were  ringing ; 
While  the  tints  of  the  west  grew  more  pale  on  the  sight, 
And  the  empire  of  Heaven  was  divided  by  Night ; 
And  the  shaaows  of  twilight  came  onward,  to  veil 
With  a  wide-spreadine  mantle  of  azure  the  dale ; 
And  the  &ir  star  of  Zoning  serenely  arose, 
Like  the  spirit  of  Virtue  surmounting  its  woes. 

How  different,  alas  !  is  the  landscape — behold, 
Where  now  are  its  perfumes,  its  blossoms  of  gol<^ 
Its  mirth,  and  its  music  f    All  vanished  away, 
Like  the  demon  of  Niffht  from  the  eye-star  of  Day  ; 
Like  the  painting  of  Fancy,  the  vision  of  Touth, 
Disenchanted  by  touch  of  Uie  sceptre  of  Truth. 

No  lonfffa*  I  list  to  the  song  of  the  bird  ; 
The  bee  with  its  murmur  no  longer  is  heard ; 
The  swallows,  which  darted  like  spectres  around, 
Now  vaulting  the  sky,  and  now  skimming  the  ground, 
0*er  the  billows  of  Ocean  have  taken  their  fli^^t 
To  the  realms,  where  tiie  nightingale  sings  to  the  night. 
Bell,  Gowslip,  and  Kingcup,  no  more  are  espied  ; 
The  wild-rose  hath  wither'd  ;  the  daisy  hath  died ; 
The  fDxest  is  stripped  of  its  many-hued  green, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  summer  are  things  that  have  been. 

From  its  source,  mid  the  dim-hazy  mountains,  comes  down. 
Overflowing  its  banks,  the  deep  river  of  brown  ; 
Cold,  cold  is  the  East  Wind,  and  white  is  the  snow. 
That  mantles  the  desolate  vklleys  below. 
Where  moaning,  with  deep  hollow  murmur,  the  trees 
Bend  lowly  and  leafless  their  boughs  to  the  breeze  ; 
A  pall  of  obscurity,  sombre,  and  dun, 
O'erhangs  like  a  death-shroud  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
And  the  clouds,  fleeting  past,  in  unceasing  array. 
Hurry  on — ^huxry  on,  to  the  southward  away  ; 
Where,  lifting  their  summits  gigantic  and  arear, 
The  fietr  hills  in  hoaiy  succession  appear. 
Cleft,  cranny,  and  precipice,  darkenmg  sublime, 
Like  Titans  begirt  with  the  furrows  of  Time. 

Oh,  dull  were  the  Fancy,  that  here  could  not  find, 
Mid  the  dim  desolation  meet  food  for  the  mind ; 
And  leani  that  the  tenor  of  Life  is  a  stream. 
The  past  a  regret,  and  the  future  a  dream  ! 
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ToiLvrn  or  thb  hibabw  lady,  bxhibitsd  in  six  scxirss. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF   BLAOKWOOD's  VAQAZINB. 

Sib, 

SoMB  jean  ago  jou  published  a  translation  of  Bdttiger's  *<  Sabinay"  a 
lesrned  account  of  the  Roman  toilette.  I  hero  send  you  a  companion  to  that 
vori[ — ^not  a  diroct  translation,  but  a  very  minute  abstract  from  a  mmilar  dis- 
sertation by  Hartmann,  (weeded  of  the  wordiness  which  has  made  Uie  orgi- 
nsl  unreadable,  and  in  conse<][uence  unread,)  on  the  toilette  and  the  wardrobe 
of  the  ladies  of  ancient  Palestme.  Hartmann  was  a  respectable  Oriental  scho- 
Isr,  and  he  published  his  researches,  which  occupy  three  thick  octavos,  ma- 
king in  all  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  under  the  title 
of  Die  HebrOtrin  am  Pittztieche  und  aU  Brant,  Amierdam,  1809.  The  He- 
brew Wfftnan  at  her  Toilette,  and  in  her  Bridal  character.)  I  understand  that 
the  poor  man  is  now  gone  to  Hades,  whero  let  us  hope  that  it  is  considered  no 
crime  in  a  learned  man  to  be  exceedingly  tedious,  and  to  ropeat  the  same  thing 
ten  times  over,  or  even,  upon  occasion,  fifteen  tunes,  provided  that  his  own 
upright  heart  should  inchne  bin)  to  think  that  course  the  most  advisable. 
Certainly  Mr  Hartmann  has  tiie  most  excellent  gifts  at  verbal  expansion,  and 
at  tautology,  that  ever  came  within  my  knowledge  ;  and  I  have  found  no  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  compressing  every  tittle  of  what  relates  to  his  subject,  mto 
a  compass  which,  I  imagine,  mil  fill  about  twelve  of  your  pages,  or  fifty,  at 
the  utmost,  of  the  original  work. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  with  the  scanty  materials  beforo  him,  that  an 
illustrator  of  the  Hebrew  costume  should  be  as  full  and  explicit  as  B6ttiger, 
with  the  advantage  of  writing  upon  a  theme  more  fiimiliar  to  us  Europeans  of 
this  day,  than  any  parallel  ueme  even  in  our  own  national  archseologies  of 
two  centuries  bacx.  United,  however,  with  his  great  reading,  this  barronness 
of  the  subject  is  so  far  an  advantage  for  Hartmann,  as  it  yields  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  he  has  exhausted  it.  The  male  costume  of  ancient  Palestine  is 
yet  to  be  illustrated  ;  but,  for  the  female,  it  is  probable  that  litUe  could  be 
added  to  what  Hartmann  has  collected  ;*  and  tnat  any  clever  dress-maker 
would,  with  the  indications  hero  given,  (especially  if  you  could  persuade  Mr 
Blackwood  to  adopt  one  or  two  of  Mr  Hartmann's  seven  outlines,)  enable  any 
lady  at  the  next  great  masquerade  in  London,  to  support  the  part  of  one  of 
the  ancient  daughters  of  Palestine,  and  to  call  back,  after  eighteen  centuries  of 
sleep,  the  buried  pomps  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  talking,  thero  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  that  point ;  bishops,  and  other  "  sacred"  people,  if  they 
ever  go  armasquing,  for  their  own  sakes  will  not  be  likely  to  betoay  themselves 
by  putting  impertiment  questions  in  Hebrow  ;  and  for  ^  pro&ne'  people,  who 
might  like  the  impertinence,  they  would  very  much  dislike  the  Hebrew  ;  indeed, 
of  uncircumcised  Hebrews,  barring  always  the  clergy,  it  is  not  thought  that 
any  are  extant.  In  other  respects,  and  as  a  spectacle,  the  Hebrew  masque  would 
in&ilibly  eclipse  every  other  in  the  room.  The  upper  and  under  chemise,  if 
managed  properly,  (and  either  you  or  I,  Mr  North,  would  be  most  proud  to 
communicate  our  private  advice  on  that  subject,)  would  transcend,  in  gorgeous 
display,  the  coronation  robes  of  queens  ;  nose-pendants  would  cause  the  masque 

*  It  is  one  great  advantage  to  the  illustrator  of  ancient  costume,  that  when  al- 
most everything  in  this  sort  of  usages  was  fixed  and  determined  either  by  religion 
and  state  policy,  (as  with  the  Jews,)  or  by  state  policy  alone,  (as  with  the  Romans,) 
or  by  gnperstition  and  by  settled  climate,  (as  with  both,)  and  when  there  was  no 
stimulation  to  vanity  in  the  love  of  change  from  an  inventive  condition  of  art  and 
mana&cturing  skUl,  and  where  the  system  and  interests  of  the  government  relied 
for  no  part  of  its  power  on  such  a  condition,— dress  was  stationary  for  ages,  both 
as  to  materials  and  &shion ;  Bebecca,  the  Bedouin,  was  drest  pretty  nearly  as  Ma- 
riamne  in  the  age  of  the  Caesars.  And  thus  the  labours  of  a  learned  investigator  for 
<me  age  are  valid  for  those  which  follow  and  precede. 
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to  be  immediately  and  unerringly  recognised  ;  or,  if  those  were  not  thought 
advisable,  the  silver  ankle-bells,  vrith*  their  melodious  chimes — ^the  sandals, 
with  their  jewelled  net-work — and  the  golden  diadem,  binding  the  forehead, 
and  dropping  from  each  extremity  of  the  polished  temples  a  rouleau  of  pearls, 
which,  after  traversing  the  cheeks,  unite  below  the  chin — are  all  so  unique 
and  exclusively  Hebraic — ^that  each  and  all  would  have  the  same  advantago- 
ous  elTect,  proclaiming  and  notifying  the»character,  without  putting  the  &ir 
supporter  to  anv  disagreeable  expense  of  Hebrew  or  Ohaldee.  The  silver 
bells  alone  would  "  bear  the  bell"  from  every  competitor  in  the  room ;  and  she 
might  besides  carry  a  cymbal — a  dulcimer — or  a  timbrel  in  her  hands.    * 

La  conclusion,  my  dear  North,  let  me  congratulate  you  that  Mr  Hartmann 
is  now  in  Hades  (as  I  said  before)  rather  than  in  Edinburgh ;  for,  had  he 
been  in  this  latter  place,  he  would  luive  been  the  ruin  of  you.  It  was  his  in- 
tention, as  I  am  well  assured,  just  about  the  time  that  he  took  his  flight  for 
Hades,  to  have  conunenced  regular  contributor  to  vour  journal ;  so  gre»t  was 
his  admiration  of  you,  and  also  of  the  terms  which  you  ofier  to  the  Uterazy 
world.  As  a  learned  Orientalist,  you  could  not  decorously  have  rejected  him ; 
and  yet,  once  admitted,  he  would  have  beggared  you  before  any  means  could 
have  been  discovered  by  the  learned  for  putting  a  stop  to  him.  Asf^c(yroAo/i« 
was  his  forte  ;  upon  this  he  piqued  himself,  and  most  justly,  since  for  cover- 
ing the  ground  rapidly,  and  yet  not  advancing  an  inch,  those,  who  knew  and 
valued  him  as  he  deserved,  would  have  backed  him  against  the  whole  field  of 
the  gtm  de  plume  now  in  Europe.  Had  he  lived,  and  fortunately  for  himself 
communicated  his  H^brtw  Toilette  to  the  world  through  you,  instead  of  found- 
ering (as  he  'did)  at  Amsterdam,  he  would  have  flounshed  upon  your  exche- 
quer ;  and  you  would  not  have  heard  the  last  of  him  or  his  Toilette,  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  He  dates,  you  see,  from  Amsterdam  ;  and,  had  you  been 
weak  enough  to  take  him  on  bcwurd,  he  would  have  proved  that  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man" that  would  in&llibly  have  sunk  your  vessel 

The  more  is  your  obligation  to  me,  I  think,  for  sweating  him  down  to  such 
aknder  dimensions.  And,  speaking  seriously,  both  of  us  perhaps  will  rejoice 
that  even  with  his  talents  for  telling  everything,  he  was  obliged  on  this  sub- 
ject to  leave  many  things  untold.  For,  though  it  might  be  gratifying  to  a 
mere  interest  of  curiosity,  yet  I  believe  that  we  should  hoih.  be  grieved  if  any- 
thing were  to  unsettle  in  our  feelingB  the  mysterious  sanctities  of  Jerusalem,  or 
to  duturb  that  awfrd  twilight  which  will  for  ever  brood  over  Judea — ^by  let- 
ting in  upon  it  the  '^  common  light  of  day  ;"  and  this  effect  would  in&Iliblj 
take  place,  if  any  one  department  of  daily  life,  as  it  existed  in  Judea,  were 
farougnt  with  all  the  degrading  minutise  of  its  details  within  the  petty  finish- 
ing ^  a  domestic  portrait 

Farewell,  my  dear  North, 
And  believe  me  to  be  always  your  old  friend  and  admirer, 

A.  <I». 

SCBNJB  THB  FIB8T. 

I.  That  simple  body-cloth  framed  the  lower  Arabians  in  Hedsjas ;  and 

of  leaves,  skins,  flax,  w<ool,  &c.  which  Shaw  assures  us,  that  from  its  com- 

modesty  had  first  introduced,  for  many  modious  shape,  it  is  still  a  fiivourite 

centuries  perhaps  sufficed  as  the  com-  dishabille  of  the  Arabian  women  when 

mon  attire  of  both  sexes  amongst  the  they  are  behind  the  curtains  of  the 

Hebrew  Bedouins.    It  extended  down-  tent. 

wards  to  the  knees,  and  upwards  to  From  this  early  rudiment  was  deri- 
the  hips,  about  which  it  was  fasten-  ved,  by  gradual  elongation,  that  well- 
ed. Such  a  dress  is  seen  upon  many  known  under  habiliment,  which  in 
of  the  figures  in  the  sculptures  of  Per-  Hebrew  is  called  Ch'tonetf  and  in 
sepolis  ;  even  in  modem  times,  Nich-  Qreek  and  Latin  by  words  of  similar 
buhr  found  it  the  ordinary  costume  of  sound.*    In  this  stage  of  its  progress, 


Chiton  {Xitm)  in  Greek,  and  by  inversion  of  the  syllables,  Tmica  la  Latin. 
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when  dxtended  to  the  neck  and  the 
skoulden,  it  represents  pretty  accu> 
ntely  the  modem  shirt,  or  cnemise — 
exoept  that  the  sleeves  are  wanting  ; 
snd  during  the  first  period  of  Jewish 
histofy,  it  was  probably  worn  as  the 
sole  under-garment  by  women  of  all 
lanks,  both  amongst  the  Bedouin  He- 
brews and  those  who  lived  in  cities. 
A  Teiy  little  further  extension  to  the 
elbows  and  tiie  calves  of  the  legs,  and 
it  takes  a  shape  which  survives  even 
to  this  day  in  Asia.  Now,  as  then, 
the  female  habiliment  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  eorresponding  male  one 
by  its  greater  length ;  and  through  all 
aotiquity  we  find  long  clothes  a  sub- 
ject of  reproach  to  men,  as  an  argument 
of  effeminacy. 

According  to  the  rank  or  vanity  of 
the  wearer,  this  tunic  was  made  of 
more  or  less  coetly  materials ;  for  wool 
and  flax  was  often  substituted  the 
finest  byssus,  or  other  silky  substance ; 
and  p^haps,  in  the  latter  periods, 
amongst  fiimilies  of  distinction  in  Je- 
rusalem, even  silk  itself.  Splendour 
of  colouring  was  not  n^lected ;  and 
the  opening  at  the  throat  was  eager- 
Ij  turned  to  account  as  an  occasion 
for  displaying  fringe  or  rich  embroi- 
de^. 

Bottiger  remarks,  that,  even  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  the  morning-dress 
of  Roman  ladies  when  at  home  was 
nothing  more  than  this  very  timic ; 
which,  if  it  sate  close,  did  not  even 
require  a  girdle.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Hebrew  women,  who, 
during  the  nomadic  period  of  their 
histoiy,  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
no  ni^t-chemises  at  all,  but  sl^t 
quite  naked,  or,  at  the  utmost,  with 
a  cestus  or  zone :  by  way  of  bed- 
clothes, however,  it  must  be  obeerved, 
that  they  swathed  their  person  in  the 
folds  of  a  robe  or  shawL  Up  to  the 
time  of  Solomim,  this  practice  ob- 
tained through  all  ranks ;  and  so 
long  the  universal  household  dress  of 
a  Hebrew  lady  in  her  harem,  was  the 
tunic  as  here  described  ;  and  in  this 
^he  dressed  herself  the  very  moment 
that  she  rose  from  bed.     Indeed,  so 
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long  as  the  Hebrew  women  w«re  cot.* 
tent  with  a  single  tunic,  it  flowed 
loose  in  liberal  folds  about  the  body ; 
and  was  fastened  by  a  belt  or  a  clasp, 
just  as  we  find  it  at  this  day  amongst 
all  Asiatic  nations.  But,  when  a  se- 
cond under-garment  was  introduced, 
the  inner  one  fitted  close  to  the  shape, 
whilst  the  outer  one  remained  full  and 
free  as  before. 

II.  No  fhshion  of  the  female  toilette 
is  of  higher  antiquity  than  that  of 
dyeing  the  margin  of  the  eye-lids  and 
the  eye-brows  with  a  black  pigment. 
It  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  2  Kings, 
ix.  30,  Jerem.  iv.  30,  Ezek.  xxiii. 
40 ;  to  which  may  be  added,  Isaiah, 
liL  16.  The  practice  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  discovery  made  accident- 
ally in  Egypt.  For  it  happens,  that 
the  substance  used  for  this  purpose  in 
ancient  times,  is  a  powerful  remedy  in 
cases  of  ophthalmia  and  inflammation 
of  the  eyes; — complaints  to  which 
Egypt  is,  from  local  causes,  peculiarly 
exposed.  This  endemic  infirmity,  in 
connexion  with  the  medical  science  for 
which  £igypt  was  so  distinguished, 
easily  account  for  their  discovering  the 
uses  of  antimony,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  pigments  of 
ttus  class.  E^ypt  was  famous  for  the 
fashion  of  pamting  the  face  from  an 
early  period :  and  in  some  remarkable 
curiosities  illustrating  the  Egyptian 
toilette,  which  were  discovered  in  the 
catacombs  of  Sahara  in  Middle  Egypt, 
there  was  a  single  joint  of  a  common 
reed  containing  an  ounce  or  more  of 
the  colouring  powder,  and  one  of  the 
needles  for  applying  it.  The  entire 
process  was  as  follows : — ^The  mineral 
powder,  finely  prepared,  was  mixed 
up  with  a  preparation  of  vinegar  and 
gall-apples— sometimes  with  oil  of  al- 
monds, or  other  oils — sometimes,  by 
very  luxurious  women,  with  costly 
gums  and  balsams.''^  And  perhaps,  as 
Sonnini  describes  the  practice  among 
the  Mussulman  women  at  present,  the 
whole  mass  thus  compounded  was 
dried  and  again  reduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  and  consistency  then 
given  to  it  by  the  vapours  of  some 


*  Cheaper  materials  were  used  by  the  poorer  Hebrews,  especially  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes — ^bumt  almonds,  lamp-black,  soot,  the  ashes  of  particular  woods,  the  gall-apple 
boiled  and  puWerized.  or  any  dark  powder  made  into  an  unguent  by  suitable  liquors. 
The  modem  Orecian  women,  in  some  districts,  as  Sonnini  tells  us,  use  the  spine  of 
the  sea-polypus,  calcined  and  finely  pulverized,  for  this  purpose.  Boxes  of  horn 
were  used  for  keeping  the  pigment  by  the  poorer  Hebrews, — of  onyx  or  alabaster 
by  the  richer. 
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odorouftandunctuouBBubstance.  Thus 
prepared,  the  pigment  was  applied  to 
the  tip  or  pointed  ferule  of  a  Utile 
metalHc  pencil,  called,  in  Hebrew, 
MakachoLy  and  made  of  silver,  gold, 
or  ivory  ;  the  eye-lids  were  then  clos- 
ed, and  the  little  pencil,  or  probe, 
held  horizontally,  was  inserted  be- 
tween them  : — a  process  which  is 
briefly  and  picturesquely  described  in 
the  Bible.  The  effect  of  the  bkck 
rim,  which  the  pigment  traced  about 
the  eye-lid,  was  to  throw  a  dark  and 
majestic  shadow  over  the  eye ;  to  give 
it  a  languishing  and  yet  a  lustrous 
expression ;  to  increase  its  apparent 
size,  and  to  apply  the  force  of  contrast 
to  the  white  of  the  eye.  Together 
with  the  eve-lids,  the  Hebrew  women 
coloured  the  eye-brows,  the  point 
aimed  at  being  twofold — ^to  curve  them 
into  a  beautiful  arch  of  brilliant  ebony 
—and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the 
inner  ends  meet  or  ffow  into  each 
other. 

III.  Eab-rivos  of  gold,  silver,  infe- 
rior metals,  or  even  horn,  were  worn  by 
the  Hebrew  women  in  all  ages ;  and 
in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  probably  by  men:  and  so 
essential  an  ornament  were  they  deem- 
ed, that  in  the  idolatrous  times,  even 
the  images  of  their  false  gods  were  not 
considered  becomingly  attired  without 
them.  Their  ear-rings  were  larger, 
according  to  the  Asiatic  taste ;  but 
whether  quite  laige  enough  to  admit 
the  hand,  is  doubt^.  In  a  later  age, 
as  we  collect  from  the  Thalmud,  Part 
VI.  43,  the  Jewish  ladies  wore  gold  or 
silver  pendants,  of  which  the  u]^r 
part  was  shaped  like  a  lentil,  and  the 
lower  hollowed  like  a  little  cup  or 
pipkin.  It  is  probable  also,  that»  even 
m  the  oldest  ages,  it  was  a  practice 
amongst  them  to  suspend  gold  and 
silver  rings,  not  merely  irom  the  low- 
er, but  also  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  ear,  which  was  perforated  like  a 
sieve.  The  tinkling  sound,  with  which, 
upon  the  slightest  motion,  two  or  three 
tiers  of  rings  would  be  set  ardancing 
about  the  cheeks,  was  very  agreeable 
to  the  baby  taste  of  the  Asiatics. 

From  a  very  early  age,  the  ears  of 
Hebrew  women  were  prepared  for 
this  load  of  trinketzy  ;  for,  according 
to  yie  Thalmud,  II.  23,  they  kept 
open  the  little  holes,  after  they  were 
pierced,  by  threads  or  slips  of  wood : 
a  fact  which  may  show  the  import- 
ance they  attached  to  this  ornament 
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IV.  N08S-BIKQ8,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, became  a  universal  ornament  in 
Palestine.  We  learn,  from  Biblical 
and  from  Arabic  authority,  that  it 
was  a  practice  of  Patriarchal  descent 
amongst  both  the  African  and  Asiatic 
Bedouins,  to  suspend  rings  of  iron, 
wood,  or  braidea  hair,  from  the  nos- 
trils of  camels,  oxen,  &c.^-the  rope 
by  which  the  animal  was  guided  be- 
ins  attached  to  these  rings.  It  is  w)- 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  earlv  He- 
brews who  dwdt  in  tents^  and  who, 
in  the  barrenness  of  desert  soeneiy, 
drew  most  of  their  hints  for  improv- 
ing their  personal  embeHismnent 
from  the  objects  immediately  about 
them,  were  indebted  for  their  nose- 
rings to  this  precedent  of  their  camels. 
Sometimes  a  ring  depended  from  both 
nostrils;  and  the  size  of  it  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  ear-ring ;  so  that,  at  times, 
its  compass  included  both  upper  and 
under  lip,  as  in  the  frame  of  a  pic- 
ture ;  and,  in  the  age  succeeding  to 
Solomon's  reign,  we  hear  of  rings 
which  were  not  less  than  three  inches 
in  diameter.  Hebrew  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction had  sometimes  a  cluster  of 
nose-rings,  as  well  for  the  tinkling 
sound  which  they  were  contrived  to 
emit,  as  for  the  shining  light  which 
thev  threw  oflT  upon  the  face. 

That  the  nose-ring  possessed  no 
unimportant  place  in  the  Jewish  toi- 
lette, is  evident,  from  its  being  jrank- 
ed,  during  the  nomadic  state  of  the 
Israelites,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
presents  that  a  young  Hebrew  woman 
could  receive  from  h^  lover.  Amonfst 
the  Midianites,  who  were  enriched  by 
the  caravan  commerce,  even  men 
adopted  this  ornament :  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
mmily  to  which  Job  belonged,  [chap, 
xli  2.]  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  should  naturally  presume  that  the 
Jewish  courtezans,  in  the  cities  of 
Palestine,  would  not  omit  so  conspi- 
cuous a  trinket,  with  its  glancing 
lights,  and \ its  tinkling  sound:  this 
we  might  presume,  even  without  the 
authority  of  the  Bible :  but,  in  &ct, 
both  Isaiah  and  Szekiel  expressly  men- 
tion it  amongst  their  artifices  of  at- 
traction. 

Judith,  when  she  appeared  before 
the  tent  of  Holofemes  in  the  whole 
pomp  of  her  charms,  and  appareled 
with  the  most  elaborate  attention  to 
splendour  of  effect,  for  the  purpose  of 
captivating  the  hostile  general,  did 
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not  omit  thb  onmnMmt  Even  the 
Jewish  ProTetbs  ahow  how  highlv  it 
mi  Tsloed ;  md  that  it  continued  to 
be  nJued  in  later  times,  appears  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  Thalmud,  IL  21, 
in  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  female 
wardrobe  which  were  allowed  to  be 
worn  on  the  Sabbath. 

y.  The   Hebrew   women  of  high 
rank,  in  the  flonrishuig  period  of  their 
state,  wore  sscKLACBa  composed  of 
maldple  rows  of  pearis.    The  thread 
on  which  (he  pearls  were  strung,  was 
of  flax   or  wooUen, — and  sometimes 
coloured,  as  we  learn  from  the  Thai- 
mud,  YL  43  ;  and  the  different  rows 
were  not    exactly    concentric ;    but 
whilst  some  invested  the  throat,  others 
descended  to  the  bosom ;  and  in  manj 
cases,  even  to  the  zone.     On  this  part 
of  the  dress  was  lavished  the  greatest 
expense;   and  the  Roman  reproach 
was  sometimes  true  of  a  Hebrew  far 
mil  J,  that  its  whole  estate  was  locked 
up  in  a  necklacei      TertuUian  com- 
plains heavily  of  a  particular  pearl 
necklace,  which  had  cost  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  English  money — 
as  of  an  enormity  of  extravagance. 
But^  afto'  making  every  allowance  for 
greater  proximity  to  the  pearl  fisheries, 
and  for  other  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  Palestine,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  Hebrew  ladies 
posMssed  single  pearls  which  had  cost 
at  least  five  times  that  sum.*  So  much 
may  be  affirmed,  without  meaning  to 
compare  the  most  lavish  of  the  ladies 
of  Jerusalem  with  those  of  Rcnne, 
where  it  is  recorded  of  some  iUganUa, 
that   they  actually  slept  with  little 
bags  of  pearls  suspended  from  their 
nedcsy  that  even  when  sleeping,  they 
might  have  mementos  of  their  pomp. 
But   the   Hebrew  necklaces  were 
not  always  composed  of  pearls,  or  of 
pearls  only — sometimes  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  interchange  the  pearls  with 
little  golden  bulbs  or  berries:  some- 
times they  were  blend^l  with  the  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  at  other  times,  the 
pearls  were  strung  two  and  two,  and 
their  beautiful  whiteness  relieved  by 
the  interposition  of  red  coraL 

VL  Next  came  the  braceubts  of 
gold  or  ivory,  and  fitted  up  at  the 
open  side  with  a  buckle  or  enamelled 
cttsp  of  elaborate  workmanship.  These 
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bracelets  wer%  also  occasionally  oomp 
posed  of  gold  or  silver  thread  ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a  series  of  them 
to  ascend  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow. 
From  the  cUsp,  or  other  fastening  of 
the  bracelet,  depended  a  delicate 
chain-work  or  netting  of  gold  ;  and  in 
S9me  instances,  miniature  festoons  of 
pearls.  Sometimes  the  gold  chain- 
work  was  exchanged  for  little  silver 
beUs,  which  could  be  used,  upon  occa- 
sion, as  signab  of  warning  or  invita- 
tion to  a  lover. 

YII.  This  bijouterie  for  the  arms, 
naturally  reminded  the  Hebrew  lady 
of  the  ▲HKLS-BJBLL8,  and  Other  similar 
ornaments  for  the  feet  and  legs.  These 
ornaments  consisted  partly  in  golden 
belts,  or  rings,  which,  descending  from 
above  the  ankle,  compressed  the  foot 
in  various  parts,  and  partly  in  shells 
and  little  jingling  chains,  which  de- 
pended so  as  to  s^e  against  cUppers 
fixed  into  the  metallic  belts.  The 
pleasant  tinkle  of  the  golden  belts  in 
collision,  the  chains  rattling,  and  the 
melodious  chime  of  little  silver  anklci- 
bells,  keeping  time  with  the  motions 
of  the  foot,  made  an  accompaniment 
so  agreeable  to  female  vanity,  that  the 
stately  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  with 
their  sweeping  trains  flowiifg  after 
(hem,  appear  to  have  adopted  a  sort  of 
measured  tread,  by  way  of  impressing 
a  regular  cadence  upon  the  music  of 
their  feet.  The  chains  of  gold  were 
exchanged,  as  luxury  advanced,  for 
strings  of  pearls  and  jewels,  which 
swept  in  snaky  folds  about  the  feet 
and  ankles. 

This,  like  many  other  peculiarities 
in  the  Hebrew  di^s,  had  its  origin  in 
a  circumstance  of  their  early  nomadic 
life.  It  is  usual  with  the  Bedouins 
to  lead  the  camel,  when  disposed  to  be 
restive,  by  a  rope  or  a  belt  fastened  to 
one  of  the  fore  feet,  sometimes  to  both ; 
and  it  is  aJso  a  familiar  practice  to 
soothe  and  to  cheer  the  long-suffering 
animal  with  the  sound  of  little  bells, 
attached  either  to  the  neck  or  to  one 
of  the  fore  legs.  Girls  are  commonly 
employed  to  lead  the  camels  to  water  ; 
and  it  naturally  happened,  that,  with 
their  lively  fiancies,  some  Hebrew  or 
Arabian  girl  should  be  prompted  to 
repeat,  on  her  own  person,  what  had 
so  often  been  connected  with  an  agree- 


*  Cleopatra  had  a  couple  of  that  value ;  and  Julias  Caesar  had  one,  which  he 
gave  to  Servilia,  the  beautiful  mother  of  Brutus. 
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able  impression  in  he^wnute  oompa* 
nions  to  the  well. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  after- 
wards, having  once  been  introduced, 
this  &8hion  was  supported  and  ex- 
tended by  Oriental  jealousy.  For  it 
rendered  all  clandestine  movements 
very  difficult  in  women  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing notice  of  their  approach,  it  had 
the  effect  of  preparing  men  for  their 
presence,  and  keeping  the  road  free 
from  all  spectacles  that  could  be  of- 
fensive to  female  delicacy. 

From  the  Hebrew  Bedouins,  this  cus- 
tom passed  to  all  the  nations  of  Asia ; 
Medes,  Persians,  Lydians,  Arabs,  &c., 
and  is  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  delight 
by  the  elder  Arabic  poet9.  That  it  had 
spread  to  the  westernmost  parts  of 
Africa,  early  in  the  Christian  times, 
we  learn  from  TertuUian,  who  cannot 
suppress  his  astonishment,  that  the 
foolish  women  of  his  time  should  bear 
to  inflict  such  compression  upon  their 
tender  feet.  Even  as  early  as  the  times 
of  Herodotus,  we  find,  from  his  ac- 
count of  a  Lybian  nation,  that  the 
women  and  girls  universally  wore  cop- 
per rings  about  their  ankles.  And  at 
an  after  period,  these  ornaments  were 
so  much  cherished  by  the  Egyptian 
ladies,  that,  sooner  than  appear  in 
public  without  their  tinkling  ankle- 
chimes,  they  preferred  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  loneliest  apartments  of 
the  Harem. 

Finally,  the  fashion  spread  partially 
into  Europe  ;  to  Greece  even,  and  to 
polished  Home,  in  so  far  as  regarded 
the  ankle-belts,  and  the  other  omar 
mental  appendages,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  silver  bells  ;  these  were 
too  entirely  in  the  barbaresque  taste, 
to  support  themselves  under  the  frown 
of  European  culture. 

YIII.  The  first  rude  sketch  of  the 
Hebrew  sandal  may  be  traced  in  that 
little  tablet  of  undrest  hide  which  the 
Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  tying  beneath 
the  feet  of  their  camels.  This  primi- 
tive form,  after  all  the  modifications 
and  improvements  it  has  received,  still 
betrays  itself  to  an  attentive  observer, 
in  the  very  latest  fashions  of  the  san- 
dal which  Palestine  has  adopted. 


Toilette  of  the  Hebrew  Ladt/. 
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To  raw  hides  succeeded  tanned 
leather,  made  of  goat-skin,  deer-skin, 
&c. ;  this,  after  beine  accuiBtely  cut 
out  to  the  shape  of  the  sole,  was  fas- 
tened on  the  bare  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
foot  by  two  thongs,  of  which  one  was 
usually  carried  within  the  great  toe, 
and  the  other  in  many  circumvolu- 
tions round  about  the  ankles,  so  that 
both  finally  met  and  tied  just  above 
the  instep. 

The  laced  sole,  or  sandal,  of  this 
form,  continued  in  Palestine  to  be  the 
universal  out-of-doors  protection  for 
the  foot,  up  to  the  Christian  era; 
and  it  served  for  both  sexes  alike.  It 
was  not,  however,  worn  within  doors. 
At  the  threshold  of  the  inner  apart- 
ments the  sandals  were  laid  aside ; 
and  visitors  from  a  distance  were  pre- 
sented with  a  vessel  of  water  to  cleanse 
the  feet  from  the  scMling  of  dust  and 
perspiration.* 

With  this  extreme  simplicity  in  the 
form  of  the  foot-apparel,  there  was  no 
great  field  for  improvement.  The  ar- 
ticle contained  two  parts — the  sole  and 
the  fastening.  The  first,  as  a  subject 
for  decoration,  was  absolutely  desp^ 
rate  ;  coarse  leather  being  exchanged 
for  fine,  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done ;  and  the  wit  of  man  was  able 
to  devise  no  further  improvement. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  inventive  faculty  was  ao- 
cumulated  upon  the  fastenings,  as  the 
only  subject  that  remained.  These 
were  infinitely  varied.  Belts  of  bright 
yellow,  of  purple,  and  of  crimson, 
were  adopted  by  ladies  of  distinction 
—especially  those  of  Palestine,  and  it 
was  a  trial  of  art  to  throw  these  into 
the  greatest  possible  varieties  of  con- 
volution, and  to  carry  them  on  to  a 
nexus  of  the  happiest  form,  by  which 
means  a  reticulation,  or  trelUs-work, 
was  accomplished,  of  the  most  brilliant 
colouring,  which  brought  into  power- 
ful reli^  the  dazzling  colour  of  the 
skin. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  general 
rage  for  ornaments  of  gold  which  pos- 
sessed the  people  of  Palestine,  during 
the  ages  of  excessive  luxuiy,  the  bean- 
ties  of  Jerusalem  may  have  adopted 


*  Washing  the  feet  was  a  ceremony  of  ancient  times,  adopted  not  merely  with  ^ 
view,  1st,  to  personal  comfort,  in  hotter  climates ;  or,  2d,  to  decorum  of  appearanoef 
where  people  walked  about  barefooted ;  but  ^so,  8d,  to  the  reclining  posture  in  use 
at  meals,  which  necessarily  brought  the  feet  into  immediate  contact  with  the  cush- 
ioDB,  BquabB,  &c.  of  couches. 
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gilt  auidalfl  with  gilt  ftstenings,  is  the 
lidks  of  Egypt  did.    It  is  possible, 
ibo,  that  the  Hebrew  ladies  adopted 
at  one  time^  in  exchange  for  the  san- 
dal, rfippen  that  covered  the  entire 
foot,  sadi  as  were  once  worn  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  are  still  to  be  seen  da  many 
of  the  principal  figures  on  the  monu* 
meats  of  PersepoQs  ;  and,  if  this  were 
reaUj  so,  ample  scope  would,  in  that 
case,  have  been  obtained  for  inventiye 
art:  irariations    without  end  mi^t 
then  hare  devised    on   the   fiishion 
or  the  materials  on  the  subject ;  and 
by  means  of  colour,  embroidery,  and 
infinite  combinations  of  jewellery  and 
pearls,  an   unceasing  stimulation  of 
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novel^  applied  to  the  taste  of  the  gor- 
geous Asiatic. 

IX.  The  TSiL  of  various  texture 
-— ooarse  or  fine— according  to  drcum- 
stances,  was  thrown  over  the  head  by 
the  Hebrew  lady,  when  she  was  un- 
expectedly Burpnsed,  or  when  a  sud- 
den noise  gave  reason  to  expect  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.  This  beauti- 
ful piece  of  drapery,  which  flowed 
back  in  massy  »>ids  over  the  shoul- 
ders, is  particularly  noticed  by  Isaiah, 
as  holding  an  indispensable  place  in 
the  wardrobe  of  his  haughty  country- 
women ;  and  in  this  it  was  that  the 
enamoured  Hebrew  woman  sought  the 
beloved  of  her  heart. 


▲nnSKDA  TO  80EKE  TBB  FIB8T. 


L  Of  the  Hebrew  ornaments  for  the 
throat,  some  were  true  necklaces,  in 
the  modem  sense,  of  several  rows, 
the  outermost  of  which  descended  to 
the  bveast,  and  had  little  pendulous 
cylinders  of  gold,  (in  the  poorer  classes, 
of  copper,)  so  contrived  as  to  make  a 
jinglmg  sound  on  the  least  motion  of 
the  person ;  others  were  more  proper- 
ly gulden  8tookSy%r  throat-bands,  fit- 
ted so  close  as  to  produce  in  the  spec- 
tator an  unpleasant  imagination  (and 
in  the  wearer,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Thahnud,  YI.  43,  until  reconciled  by 
use,  an  actual  feeling)  of  constriction 
approaching  to  su&cation.  Neck- 
laoBs  were,  from  the  earliest  times,  a 
&vourite  ornament  of  the  nude  sex  in 
the  East ;  and  expressed  the  dignity 
of  the  vrearer,  as  we  see  in  the  in- 
stances of  Joseph,  of  Daniel,  &c. ;  in- 
deed the  gold  chain  of  ofiice,  still  the 
b^ge  of  civic  (and  until  lately,  of 
military)  dignities,  is  no  more  than 
the  outermost  row  of  the  Oriental 
neckhKM.  Philo  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  other  Arabian  poets,  gave  us  some 
idea  of  the  importance  attached  by  the 
women  of  Asia  to  this  beautiful  orna- 
ment, and  of  the  extraordinary  money 
value  which  it  sometimes  bore ;  and 
from  the  case  of  the  necklace  of  gold 
and  amber,  in  the  15th  Odyssey,  (v. 
458,)  combined  with  many  oth^r  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  neighbour- 
ing bund  of  Phcsnida  from  w£ch  the 
Hebrew  women  obtained  their  neck- 
bu»8,  and  the  practice  of  wearing 
them. 


II.  The  fashion,  however,  of  adorn- 
ing the  necklace  with  golden  Sutu  and 
Moons,  so  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew 
ladies  of  Isaiah's  tin^e,  (chap.  iii. 
18,)  was  not  derived  from  rhcenida, 
but  from  Arabia.  At  an  earlier  period, 

gudges,  viii.  81,)  the  camels  of  the 
idiuiites  were  adorned  with  golden 
moons,  which  also  decorated  the  necks 
of  the  emirs  of  that  nomadic  tribe. 
These  appendages  were  not  used  mere- 
ly by  way  of  ornament,  but  originally 
as  talismans,  or  amulets,  against  sick- 
ness, danger,  and  every  species  of  ca- 
lamity to  which  the  desert  was  liable. 
The  particular  form  of  the  amulet  is 
to  be  explained  out  of  the  primitive 
religion,  which  nrevailed  in  Arabia  up 
to  tiie  rise  of  Mahometanism,  in  the 
seventh  century  of  Christianity,  viz. 
the  Sabean  religion,  or  worship  of  the 
heavenly  host— sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  most  natural  of  all  modes  of  ido- 
latry, and  especially  to  a  nomadic  peo- 
ple in  flat  and  pathless  deserts,  with- 
out a  single  way-matk  or  guidance  for 
their  wanderings,  except  what  they 
drew  from  the  silent  heavens  above 
them.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that, 
long  before  their  emigration  into  Pa- 
lestine, the  Israelites  had  received  the 
practise  of  wearing  suns  and  moons 
from  the  Midianites ;  even  after  their 
settiement  in  Palestine,  it  is  certain 
that  the  worship  of  the  starry  host 
struck  root  pretty  deeply  at  dmerent 
periods ;  ana  that,  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  in  particular,  were  offered  in- 
cense and  libations. 
From  Arabia,  this  fashion  diffused 
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itself  over  many  countries ;  uid  it 
was  not  without  great  displeasure  thftt, 
in  a  remote  age,  Jerome  and  Terhil- 
lian  discoYered  this  idolatrous  om^ 
ment  upon  the  bosoms  of  their  coun- 
trywomen. 

The  crescents,  or  half -vlooha  of  sil- 
ver, in  connection  with  the  golden 
suns,*  were  sometimes  set  in  a  bril- 
liant frame  that  presented  a  halo, 
and  still  keep  their  ground  on  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  toilette,  as  a  £i^ 
Tourite  ornament. 

III.  The  aoLDEN  snakes,  worn  as 
one  of  the  Hebrew  appendages  to  the 
necklace,  had  the  same  idolatrous  de- 
riyation,  and  originally  were  applied 
to  the  same  superstitious  use— as  an 
amulet,  or  prophylactic  ornament.  To 
minds  predisposed  to  this  sort  of  su- 
perstition, the  serpent  came  special- 
ly recommended  under  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the  con- 
spicuous part  which  this  reptile  sus- 
tains in  the  mythologies  of  the  East 
From  the  earhest  periods  to  which  trar 
dition  ascends,  serpents  of  yarious  spe- 
cies were  consecrated  to  the  religious 
feelingB  of  Bgypt,  by  temples,  sacrir 
fices,  and  formal  rites  of  woxship.  This 
mode  of  idolatry  had  at  various  periods 
infected  Palestine.  According  to  2 
Kings,  zviii.  4.  at  the  accession  of 
King  Hezekiah,  the  Israelites  had 
raised  peculiar  altars  toagreatbiaaen 
serpen^  and  burned  incense  upon 
them.  Even  at  this  day  the  Abyssi- 
nians  have  an  unlimited  reverence  for 
serpents ;  and  the  blacks  in  genenJ 
re^tfd  them  as  fit  subjects  for  divine 
honours.  Sonnini  (II.  388)  tells  us, 
that  a  serpent's  skin  is  still  looked  upon 
in  Egypt  as  a  prophylactic  against 
complaints  of  the  head,  and  alro  as  a 
eertain  cure  for  them.  And  of  the 
same  origin,  no  doubt,  was  the  general 
belief  of  antiquity,  (according  to  Pliny, 
30;  12,)  that  the  serpent's  skin  was  a 
remedy  for  spasms.  That  the  golden 
serpent  kept  its  place  as  an  ornament 
of  the  throat  and  bosom  after  theOhris- 
tian  era,  we  learn  from  dement  of 
Alexandria.  That  zealous  father,  so 
intolerant  of  superstitious  mummery 
under  every  shape,  directs  his  efforts 
against  this  fashion  as  against  a  device 
of  the  devil. 
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lY.  To  the  lowest  of  the  sevend 
concentric,  circles  which  composed  t^ 
necklace,  was  attached  a  little  box, 
exquisitely  wrought  ill  silver  or  gold^ 
sometimes  an  onyx  phial  of  daazUng 
whiteness,  depending  to  the  bosom  or 
even  to  the  cincture,  and  filled  with 
the  rarest  aromas  and  odorous  spices 
of  the  East.  What  were  the  &vourite 
essences  preserved  in  this  beautiful  ap- 
pendage to  the  female  costume  of  Pa> 
lestine,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  dis* 
tance  of  time  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty— ^Isaiah  having  altogether  neg- 
lected the  case,  and  Hosea  (who  i^ 
pears  to  allude  to  it,  ii.  14)  having 
only  once  distinctly  mentioned  it.  (ii. 
20.)  However,  the  Thahnud  paiti- 
cularizes  musk,  and  the  delight^  oil 
distilled  from  the  leaf  of  the  aromatic 
malabathrum  of  Hindostan.  To  these 
we  may  venture  to  add,  oil  of  spike- 
nard, myrrh,  balsams,  attar  of  roses, 
and  rose-water,  as  the  perfumes  usual- 
Iv  contained  in  the  Hebrew  scent-pen- 
dants. 

Rose-water,  which  I  ana  the  first  to 
mention  as  a  Hebrew  p^ume,  had, 
as  I  presume,  a  foremost  place  on  the 
toilette  of  a  Hebrew  hdU.  Express 
scriptural  authority  foe  it  undoubted- 
ly there  is  none ;  but  it  is  notorioas 
that  Palestine  availed  itself  of  ii/2  the 
advantages  of  Egypt,  amongst  which 
the  rose  in  evevy  variety  was  one. 
Fiw/Ay  a  province  of  central  Egypt, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  Garden 
of  Esypt,  was  distinguished  forinnn- 
merame  species  of  the  rose^  and  ei^ 
dally  f(Mr  those  of  the  most  balsamic 
order,  and  for  the  most  costly  prepa- 
rations frtwn  it.  The  Thalmud  not 
only  speaks  generally  of  the  mixtores 
made  by  tempering  it  with  oil,  (LI36,) 
but  expressly  cites  (iL  41)  a  peculiar 
rose-water  as  so  costly  an  essence,  that 
from  its  hig^  price  alone  it  became  im- 
possible to  intioduce  the  use  of  it  into 
the  ordinary  medical  practice.  Indeed 
this  last  consideration,  and  the  &ct 
that  the  highly-prised  ^in^Mseiuaffcan- 
not  be  obtained  except  from  an  extra- 
ordinary multitude  of  the  rarest  ipses, 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  women  of  the 
first  rank  in  «f erusalem  could  have 
made  a  very  liberal  use  of  rose-water. 
In  our  times,  Savary  found  a  single 


*  Chemistry  had  its  first  origin  in  Arabia :  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  che- 
mical nomenclature  for  gold  and  silver,  viz.  9cl  and  luna,  were  derived  from  this 
early  superstition  of  the  Bedouin  dress. 


pliial  of  it  in  the  phce  of  ita  mwiufftc- 
ture,  valued  at  four  francs.  As  to  the 
Q\L  of  roMM,  properly  so  called,  which 
floats  in  a  Tery  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity upon  the  sur&ce  of  distilled  rose- 
water,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebreir 
Jadies  were  not  acquainted  with  it 
This  preparation  can  be  obtained  only 
firom  the  balsamic  roses  of  Fium,  ii 
Siiras,  of  Kerman,  and  of  Kashmire, 
which  surpass  all  the  roses  of  the  earth 
in  power  and  delicacy  of  odour ;  and 
it  IS  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  and 
incontroTertibly  established  by  the 
celebrated  Langl^s,  that  this  oil,  which 
even  in  the  four  Asiatic  countries  just 
mentioned,  ranks  with  the  greatest 
laxities,  and  in  Shiras  itself  is  valued 
at  its  weight  in  gold,  was  discovered 
by  mere  accident,  on  occasion  of  some 
festival  solemnity  in  the  year  1612. 

v.  To  what  I  said,  in  the  first  scene 
of  my  exhibition,  about  the  Hebrew 
ear-ornaments,  I  may  add, 

1.  That  sometimes,  as  Best  remark- 
ed of  the  Hindoo  dancing  girls,  their 
ears  were  swollen  from  the  innume- 
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xable  perforations  drilled  into  them  to 
support  their  loads  of  trinketiy. 

2.  That  in  the  large  pendants  of  co- 
ral which  the  Hebrew  ladies  were  ac- 
customed to  attach  to  their  ears,  either 
in  preference  to  jewels,  or  in  alterna- 
tion with  jewels,  they  particularly  de- 
lignted  in  that  configuration  which 
imitated  a  cluster  of  grapes. 

3.  That,  in  ear-rings  made  of  goL 
they  preferred  the  form  of  drops,  or 
globes  and  bulbs. 

4.  That  of  all  varieties,  however,  of 
this  appendage,  pearls  maintained  the 
preference  amongst  the  ladies  of  Pa- 
lestlne,  and  were  either  strung  upon  a 
thread,  or  attached  by  little  hooks — 
singly,  or  in  groups,  according  to  their 
siae.  This  taste  was  very  early  esta- 
blished amongst  the  Jews,  and  chief- 
ly, perhaps,  through  their  interoourse 
with  the  Midianites,  amongst  whom 
we  find  the  great  Bmirs  wearing  pearl 
ornaments  of  this  class. 

Mutatu  mtUandis,  these  four  re- 
marks apply  to  the  case  of  the  nose 
ornaments. 


SOUTB  THS  BIOOIIP. 


I.  Thb  baib. — ThJB  section  I  omit 
altogether;  though  with  more  room  at 
my  disposal,  it  would  be  well  worth 
translating  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  the  es- 
say of  a  finished  and  perfect  knave, 
who^  not  merely  being  rather  bare  of 
facta,  but  having  litenilly  not  one  so- 
litary fact  of  any  kind  or  degree,  sits 
down  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  mode 
of  dressing  hair  amongst  Hebrew  la- 
dies. Sampson's  hail^  and  the  di^ss^ 
ing  it  got  fiK>m  the  Philistines,  is  the 
nearest  approach  that  he  ever  makes 
to  his  suDJect ;  and  being  conscious 
that  this  case  of  Sampson  and  the  Phi- 
listines is  the  one  sole  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  Hebrew  hair  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed o^  he  brings  it  round  upon  the 
reader  as  often  perhaps  as  it  will  bear 
— via.  not  oft^er  than  onee  every 
sixth  page.  The  rest  is  one  continued 
shuffle  to  avoid    coming    upon    the 


ground ;  and  upon  t^  wholes  though 
too  barefiMed,  yet  really  not  without 
ingenuity.  Take,  by  way  of  specimen, 
his  very  latisfactoiy  dissertation  on 
the  pwoeolar  sort  of  combs  which  the 
Hebrew  ladies  were  pleased  to  pa- 
tronise. 

*"  Comti^Whethn  the  ladies  of 
Palestine  had  upon  their  toilette  a  pe- 
culiar comb  for  parting  the  hair,  an- 
other for  turning  it  up,  &c. ;  as  like- 
wise whether  these  combs  were,  as  in 
ancient  Rome,  made  of  box-wood,  or 
of  ivory,  or  other  costly  and  appro- 
priate material,  all  these  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  I am  not  able, 

upon  my  honour,  to  communicate  the 
least  information^  But,  i^m  the  ge- 
neral silence  of  antiquity,  prophets  and 
all,*  upon  the  subject  of  Hebrew 
combs,  my  own  private  opinion  is,  ihat 
the  ladies  used  their  Bngers  for  this 


*  The  Thalmud  is  the  only  Jewish  authority  which  mentions  such  a  utensil  of  the 
toilette  aa  a  comb,  (vL  89>)  but  without  any  particular  description.  Hartmann  adds 
two  remarks  worth  quoting.  1.  That  the  Hebrew  style  of  the  eoiff^e  may  proba- 
bly be  collected  from  the  Syrian  coins ;  and^  2.  That  black  hur  being  admired  in 
Palestine,  and  the  Jewish  hair  being  naturally  black,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jewish 
ladies  did  not  colour  their  hair,  as  the  Romans  did. 
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puipose ;  in  which  case,  there  needs 
no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
Hebrew  combs." 

II.  Perfumu,  —  Before,  howeyer, 
the  hair  received  its  final  arrangement 
from  the  hands  of  the  waiting-maid, 
it  was  held  open  and  disheyelled  tg  re- 
ceive tlie  fumes  of  frankincence,  aloes- 
wood,  cassia,  costmary,  and  other 
^dorous  woods,  gums,  balsams,  and 
spices  of  India,  ibabia,  or  Palestine — 
placed  upon  glowing  embers,  in  ves- 
sels of  golden  fretwork.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  Hebrew  ladies  used  am- 
her,  bisam,  and  the  musk  of  Thibet ; 
and,  when  fiillj  arranged,  the  hair  was 
sprinkled  with  oil  of  nard,  myrrh,  oil 
of  cinnamon,  &c.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  this  part  of  the  Hebrew  toi- 
lette may  be  collected  indeed  from  an 
ordinance  of  the  Thalmud,  III.  80, 
which  directs  that  the  bridegroom  shall 
set  apart  one  tenth  of  theincome  which 
the  bride  brings  him,  for  the  purchase 
of  perfumes,  essences,  precious  oint- 
ments, &c.  All  these  articles  were 
preserved  either  in  golden  boxes,  or  in 
Httle  oval  narrow-necked  phials  of  dass- 
zling  white  alabaster,  which  bore  the 
name  of  onyx,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  precious  stone  of  that  name,  but 
was  in  fact  a  very  costly  sort  of  mar- 
ble, obtained  in  the  quarries  of  Upper 
Egypt,  or  those  of  the  Libanus  in  Sy- 
ria. Indeed,  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  alabaster  was  in  such  general 
use  for  purposes  of  this  kind  in  Pales- 
tine, that  it  became  the  generic  name 
for  valuable  boxes,  no  matter  of  what 
material.  To  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  contents,  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
phial  was  resealed  eveiy  time  that  it 
was  opened.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  myrrhine  cups,  about  which  there 
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has  been  so  much  disputing,  were  no 
strangers  to  the  Jewish  toilette. 

III.  The  mibbor  was  not  made  of 
glass,  (for  glass  mirrors  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  existed  before  the  thir- 
teenth century,)  but  of  polished  me- 
tals ;  and  amongst  these,  silver  was  in 
the  greatest  esteem,  as  being  capable 
of  a  higher  burnish  than  other  metals, 
and  less  liable  to 'tarnish.  Metallic 
mirrors  are  alluded  to  by  Job,  xxxviL 
18.  But  it  appears  from  the  Second 
Book  of  Moses,  xxxviii.  8,  that  in  that 
age,  copper  must  have  been  the  metal 
employed  throughout  the  Harems  of 
Palestine.  For  a  general  contribution 
of  mirrors  being  made  upon  one  occa- 
sion by  the  Israelitish  women,  they 
were  melted  down  and  recast  into 
washing  vessels  for  the  priestly  ser- 
vice. Now  the  sacred  utensils,  as  we 
know  from  other  sources,  were  unde- 
niably of  copper.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  however,  that  the  copper  was 
alloyed,  according  to  the  prevailing 
practice  in  that  age,  with  some  propor- 
tions of  lead  or  tin.  In  after  ages, 
when 'silver  was  chiefly  employed,  it 
gave  place  occasionallv  to  gold.  Mines 
of  this  metal  were  well  known  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  but  thero  is  no  evidence  that 
precious  stones,  which  were  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  ages  of  European 
luxury,  were  ever  so  used  in  Palestine, 
or  in  any  part  of  Asia. 

As  to  shape^  the  Hebrew  mirron 
were  always  either  circular  or  oval^ 
and  cast  indifferently  flat  or  concave. 
They  were  framed  in  superb  Bettings, 
often  of  pearls  and  jewels ;  and,  when 
tarnished,  were  cleaned  with  a  sponge 
of  hyssop,  the  universal  cleansing  ma- 
terial in  Palestine. 


SOBITB  THE  THiBD.    Head  Dresscs, 


The  head  dresses  of  the  Hebrew 
ladies  may  be  brought  under  three 
principal  classes : — 

The  first  was  a  nst-wobk  cap,  made 
of  fine  wool  or  cotton,  and  worked 
with  purple  or  crimson  flowers.  Some- 
times the  meshes  of  the  net  wero  of 
gold  thread.  The  rim  or  border  of  the 
cap,  generally  of  variegated  colouring, 
was  often  studded  with  jewellery  or 
pearls  ;  and  at  the  back  was  ornament- 
ed with  a  bow,  having  a  few  ends  or 
tassels  flying  loose. 

Secondly,  a  turbav,  managed  in  the 


following  way  :  first  of  all,  one  or 
more  caps  in  the  form  of  a  half  oval, 
such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
monuments  of  Egyptian  and  Persepo- 
litan  art,  was  fastened  round  the  head 
by  a  ribbon  or  fillet  tied  behind.  This 
cap  was  of  linen,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
of  cotton,  and  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
leather,  or,  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  of  some  kind  of  metal ;  and, 
in  any  case,  it  had  ornaments  worked 
into  its  substance.  Round  this  white 
or  fflittering  ground  wero  carried,  in 
snaky  windings,  ribbons  of  the  finest 
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USuijf  or  of  Uwn  raembling  our 
cunbnc  ;  Aad  to  eoncoftl  the  joiningB, 
ft  silky  sabstanoe  was  earned  in  folds, 
whieh  ponued  the  opposite  direction, 
and  crowed  the  tiflknj  at  right  anffles. 
For  the  purpose  of  calling  out  and  re- 
liering  the  dauling  whiteness  of  the 
ground,  odours  of  the  most  brilliant 
dass  were  chosen  for  the  ribbons ;  and 
these  ribbons  were  either  embroidered 
with  flowers,  in  gold  thread,  or  had  or- 
naments of  that  description  interwo- 
ven with  their  texture. 

Thirdly,  the  bblvit,  adorned  petty 
nearly  ms  the  turbftn;  and,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  helmets  worn  by  Chaldean 
generalsy  having  long  tails,  or  tassels, 
dqMnding  from  the  hinder  part,  and 
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flowing  loosely  between  the  shoulders. 
Aocor£ng  to  the  Oriental  taste  for 
perfumes,  all  the  ribbons  or  fillets 
used  in  these  helmets  and  turbans 
were  previously  steeped  in  perfumes. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  tur- 
ban, and  often  with  the  veil,  was  a 
beautiful  ornament  for  the  forehead 
and  the  face,  which  the  ladies  of  this 
day  would  do  well  to  recall.  Round 
the  brow  ran  a  bandeau  or  tiara  of 
gold  or  silver,  three  fingers*  breadth, 
and  usually  set  with  jewels  or  pearls  : 
from  this,  at  each  of  .the  temples,  de- 
pended a  chain  of  pearls  or  of  coral, 
which,  followinff  the  margin  of  the 
cheeks,  either  hung  loose  or  united 
below  the  chin. 


80BKK  THB  FOUBTH. 


L  The  reader  has  been  already  made 
acquainted  with  the  ehemise,  or  inner- 
most under-dress.      The  Hebrew  la- 
dies^ however,  usually  wore  two  un- 
der dresses,  the  upper  of  which  it 
now  remains  to  describe.     In  sub- 
stance it  was  generally  of  a  fine  trans- 
paient  texture,  like  the  muslins  ^if 
we  may  so  call  them)  of  Cos;   m 
the  later  ages  it  was  no  doubt  of  silk. 
The  chemise  sate  close  up  to  the 
throat;  and  we  have  already  men- 
tbned    the    elaborate    work    which 
adorned  it  about  the  opening.    But 
the  opening  of  the  robe,  which  we  are 
now  descru>ing,  was  of  much  larger 
compass— being  cut  down  to  the  bo- 
som ;  and  the  embroidery,  &c.  which 
enridied  it,  was  stiU  more  magnificent 
The  chemise  reached  down  only  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  sleeve  of  it 
to  the  elbow :  but  the  upper  chemise 
or  tunic,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  descend- 
ed in  ample  draperies  to  the  feet — 
scarcely  allowing  the  point  of  the  foot 
to  discover  itself ;  and  the  sleeves  en- 
veloped the  hands  to  their  middle. 
Grcaat  pomp  was  lavished  on  the  folds 
of  the  sleeves  ;  but  still  greater  on  the 
hem  of  the  robe,  and  the  fringe  at- 
tached to  it.    The  hem  was  formed 
by  a  broad  border  of  purple,  shaded 
uid  relieved  according  to  patterns ; 
and  sometimes  embroidered  in  gold 
thread  with  the  most  elegant  objects 
from  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
doms.    To  that  part,  which  fell  im- 
mediately behind  the  heels,  there  were 
attached  thin  plates  of  gold ;  or,  by 
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way  of  variety,  it  was  studded  with 
golden  stars  and  filigree-work ;  some- 
times with  jewels  and  pearls  inter- 
changeably. 

II.  On  this  upper  tunic,  to  con- 
fine the  exorbitance  of  its  draperies, 
and  to  prevent  their  interfering  with 
the  free  motions  of  the  limbs,  a  superb 
oiRDLB  was  bound  about  the  hips. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Hebrew  ladies 
endeavoured  to  pour  out  the  whole 
pomp  of  their  splendour — ^both  as  to 
mhterials  and  workmanship.  Belts 
from  three  to  four  inches  broad,  of 
the  most  delicate  cottony  substance, 
were  chosen  as  the  ground  of  this  im- 
portant part  of  female  attire.  The  , 
finest  flowers  of  Palestine  were  here  ex- 
hibited in  rich  relief,  and  in  their  na- 
tive colburs,  either  woven  in  the  loom, 
or  by  the  needle  of  the  embroiderer. 
The  belts  being  thirty  or  forty  feet 
long,  and  carried  round  and  round 
the  person,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
wearer  to  exhibit  an  innnite  variety 
of  forms,  by  allowing  any  fold  or 
number  of  folds  at  pleasure  to  rise  up 
more  or  less  to  view,  just  as  fans  or 
the  coloured  edffes  of  books  with  us 
are  made  to  exhibit  landscapes,  &c. 
capable  of  great  varieties  of  expansion 
as  they  are  more  or  less  unfolded.  The 
fiistening  was  by  a  knot  below  the  bo- 
som ;  and  the  two  ends  descended  be- 
low the  fringe ;  which,  if  not  the  only 
fashion  in  use,  was,  however,  the  pre- 
vailing one — as  we  learn  both  from 
the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  and  from 
the  costume  of  the  High  Priest. 
2Q 
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Ghreat  as  the  cost  was  of  these  gir- 
dles, it  would  have  been  fiur  greater 
had  the  knot  been  exchanged  for  a 
clasp ;  and  in  fiust  at  a  later  period 
when  this  fashion  did  really  take 
place,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  pro- 
lusion with  which  pearls  of  the  lar- 
gest size  and  jewellery  were  accumu- 
lated upon  the  conspicuous  centre  of 
the  dress.  Latterly,  the  girdles  were 
fitted  up  with  beautiful  chains,  by 
means  of  which  they  could  be  con- 
tracted or  enlarged,  and  with  gold 
buckles,  and  large  bosses  and  clasps 
that  gradually  became  the  basis  for  a 
ruinous  display  of  expenditure. 

In  conclusion  I  must  remark,  that 
in  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  the  girdle 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  purse  ;  whe- 
ther it  were  that  the  girdle  itself  was 
made  hollow  (as  is  expressly  affirmed 
of  the  High  Priest's  girdle)  or  that, 
without  being  hollow,  its  numerous 
foldings  afford  a  secure  depository 
for  articles  of  small  size.  Even  in  our 
days,  it  is  the  custom  to  conceal  the 
dagger,  the  handkerchief  for  wiping 
the&ce,and  other  bagatellesofpersonsd 
convenience,  in  the  folds  of  the  girdle. 
However,  the  richer  and  more  distin- 
guished classes  in  Palestine  appear  to 
have  had  a  peculiar  and  separate  arti- 
cle of  that  kind. — ^And  this  was, 

III.  A  PURSB  made  either  of  metal 
(usually  gold  or  silver),  or  of  the  soft- 
est leather,  &c.  which  was  attached  by 
a  lace  to  the  girdle,  or  kept  amongst  its 
folds,  and  which,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
Isaiah,  was  important  enough  to  me- 
rit a  distinct  mention.  It  was  of  a 
conical  shape ;  and  at  the  broader  end 
was  usually  enriched  with  ornaments 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite 
workmanship.  No  long  time  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  cost  of  these  pur- 
ses had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that 
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Tertullian  complains,  with  great  dis- 
pleasure, of  the  ladies  of  his  time,  that 
m  the  mere  purse,  apart  from  its  con- 
tents, they  carried  about  with  them 
the  price  of  a  considerable  estate. 

The  girdle,  however,  still  continued 
to  be  Uie  appropriate  depository  for 
the  napkin  (to  use  the  old  English 
word),  or  sudatory — t.  e,  handkerchief 
for  clearing  the  forehead  of  perspira- 
tion. As  to  pocket-handkerchiefs,  in 
our  northern  use  of  them,  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  by  B9ttiger,  in  a 
German  Journal,  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  knew  nothing  of  that 
modem  appendage  to  the  pocket,* 
however  indispensable  it  may  ap- 
pear to  us ;  and  the  same  arguments 
ap^y  with  equal  force  to  the  climate 
of  Palestine. 

IV.  The  glittering  Biiros,  with 
which  (according  to  Isaiah,  iii.  21,)  the 
Hebrew  ladies  adorned  their  hands, 
seem  to  me  originally  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  seal-rings,  which, 
whether  suspended  from  the  neck,  or 
worn  upon  the  finger,  have  in  all  ages 
been  the  most  favourite  ornament  of 
Asiatics.  These  splendid  baubles 
were  naturally  in  the  highest  degree 
attractive  to  women,  both  from  the 
beauty  of  the  stones,  which  were 
usually  selected  for  this  purpose,  a^d 
from  the  richness  of  the  setting — to 
say  nothing  of  the  exquisite  art  whidi 
the  ancient  lapidaries  displayed  in 
cutting  them.  The  stones,  chiefly  va- 
lued by  the  ladies  of  Palestine,  wei« 
rubies— -emeralds — and  chrysolithes  ; 
and  these,  set  in  gold,  sparkled  on  the 
middle,  or  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand ;  and  in  the  luxurious  times  up- 
on aU  the  fingers— even  the  thumb  ; 
nay,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  great 
toe. 


BCB5B  THB  FIFTH.     Upper  Garment, 


The  upper  or  outer  garments,  which, 
for  both  sexes,  under  all  varieties  and 
modifications,  the  Hebrews  expressed 
by  the  comprehensive  denomination 
of  BiMLAH,  have  in  every  age,  and 
through  all  parts  of  the  hot  climates, 
in  Asia  and  Africa  aUke,  been  of  such 


voluminous  compass — as  not  only  to 
envelope  the  whole  person,  but  to  be 
fitted  for  a  wide  range  of  miscella- 
neous purposes.  Sometimes  (as  in  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Christ  into  Jeru- 
salemj  they  were  used  as  carpets; 
sometimes  as  coverings  for  the  backs 


*  Or  rather  it  was  required  only  in  a  catarrh,  or  other  case  of  checked  perpplration, 
which  in  these  climates  was  not  a  case  of  common  occurrence. 
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of  camds,  hones,  or  asses,  to  render 
the  rider's  seat  less  incommodious ; 
sometimes  as  a  bed  coverlid,  or  coun- 
terpane ;  at  other  times  as  sacks  for 
carrying  articles  of  yalue ;  or  finally 
as  curtains,  hangings  of  parlours,  oc- 
casional tapestry,  or  even  as  sails  for 
boats. 

From  these  illustrations  of  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  applicable,  we  may 
collect  the  form  of  this  robe ;  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  shawl  of  larse 
ilimensions,  or  long  square  of  clow, 
just  as  it  came  nrom  the  weaver's 
loom,  which  was  immediately  thrown 
round  the  person,  without  receiving 
any  artificial  adjustment  to  the  human 
shape. 

So  much  for  the  form :  with  regard 
to  the  material,  tnere  was  less  uni- 
formity ;  originally  it  was  of  goats'  or 
camels'  hair;  but,  as  civilization  and 
the  luxury  of  cities  increased,  these 
coarse  substances  were  rejected  for  the 
finest  wool,  and  Indian  cotton.  In- 
deed, through  all  antiquity,  we  find, 
that  pure  unsullied  white  was  the  fes- 
tal colour,  and  more  especially  in  Pa- 
lestine, where  the  indigenous  soaps, 
and  other  cleaning  materials,  gave 
them  peculiar  advantages  for  adopt- 
ing amress  of  that  delicate  and  perish- 
able lustre. 

With  the  advance  of  luxury,  how- 
ever, came  a  love  of  variety ;  and  this, 
added  to  the  desire  for  more  stimu- 
lating impressions  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  blank  unadorned  white, 
gradually  introduced  all  sorts  of  inno- 
vations, both  in  form  and  colour; 
though  with  respect  to  the  first, 
amidst  all  the  changes  through  which 
it  travelled,  the  old  original  outline 
still  manifestly  predominated.  An  ac- 
count of  ^e  leading  varieties,  we 
find  in  the  celebrated  third  chapter  of 
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The  most  opulent  women  of  Pales- 
tine, beyond  all  other  colours  for  the 
upper  robe,  preferred  purple— or,  if 
not  purple  throughout  the  entire  robe, 
at  any  rate  purple  flowers  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  winter  clothing 
of  the  very  richest  fiunilies  in  Pales- 
tine, was  manufactured  in  their  own 
houses ;  and  for  winter  clothing,  more 
especially,  the  Hebrew  taste,  no  less 
than  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman,  pre- 
ferred the  warm  and  sunny  scarlet, 
the  puce  colour,  the  violet^  and  the 
regal  purple.* 

Very  probable  it  is,  that  the  He- 
brew ladies,  like  those  of  Greece,  were 
no  strangers  to  the  half-mantle — ^fas- 
tened by  a  clasp  in  front  of  each  shoul- 
der, and  sufiered  to  flow  in  free  dra- 
peries down  the  back ;  this  was  an  oc- 
casionid  and  supernumerary  garment 
flung  over  the  regular  upper  robe- 
properly  so  called. 

There  was  also  a  longer  mantle, 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  usually  of 
a  violet  colour,  which — Shaving  no 
sleeves — ^was  meant  to  expose  to  view 
the  beauty  not  only  of  the  upper  robe, 
but  even  of  the  outer  tunic  formerly 
described. 

By  the  way,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
that,  in  order  to  steep  them  in  fine 
odour,  all  parts  of  the  wardrobe  were 
stretched  on  a  reticulated  or  grated 
vessel — called  by  the  Thalmud  (vi.  77) 
Kanldin — ^from  which  the  steams  of 
rich  perfumes  were  made  to  ascend. 

In  what  way  the  upper  robe  was 
worn  and  fastened,  may  be  collected 
perhaps  with  sufficient  probability 
from  the  modem  Oriental  practice,  as 
described  by  travellers;  but,  as  we 
have  no  direct  authoritv  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with 
any  conjectural  ^speculations. 


8CSKE  THE  SIXTH.     Dreu  of  CeremcTiy, 


One  magnificent  dress  remains  yet 
to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  dress  of  ho- 
nour, or  festival  dres&— which  answers 
in  every  respect  to  the  modem  caftan. 
This  was  used  on  all  occasions  of  ce- 


remony, as  splendid  weddings,  presen- 
tations at  the  courts  of  kings,  sump- 
tuous entertainments,  &c. ;  and  all 
persons  who  stood  in  close  connexion 
with  the  throne,  as  favourites,  crown- 


*  By  which  was  probably  meant  a  colour  nearer  to  crimson,  than  to  the  blna 
class  of  purples. 
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officers,   distinguished  military  oom-  venly  palace  with  the  length  of  his 

manders,  &c.,  receiyed  such  a  dress  as  train.  *    Another  distinction  of  this 

a  gift  from  the  royal  treasury,  in  or-  festival  robe,  was  the  extraordinary 

der  to  prepare  them  at  all  times  for  fulness  sjid  length  of   the  sleeTes ; 

the  royal  presence.    According  to  the  these  descended  to  the  knee,  and  of- 

universal  custom  of  Asia,  the  trains  ten  ran  to  the  ankle  or  to  the  ground, 

were  proportioned  in  length  to  the  In  the  sleeves,  and  in  the  trains,  but 

rank  of  the  wearer ;  whence  it  is  that  especially  in  the  latter,  lay  the  chief 

the  robes   of  the    high-priest   were  pride  of  a  Hebrew  bdlCf  when  dressed 

adorned  with  a  train  of  superb  dimen  •  for  any  great  solemnity  or  occasion  of 

sions ;  and  even  Jehovah  is  represent-  public  display, 
ed  (Isaiah,  vi.  1,)  as  filling  the  hea- 


*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  trains  were  supported  by  trainbearers ;  but 
one  argument  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  not,  viz.,  that  they  were  particu- 
larly &vourable  to  the  peaeock  walk  or  strut,  which  was  an  express  object  of  imita- 
tion in  the  gait  of  the  Hebrew  women. 

Final  Notes. 

I.  The  Syndott,  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  kc,  was  a  delicate  and  transparent  nib- 
stanee,  like  our  tiffimy,  and  in  point  of  money  value  was  fully  on  a  level  with  the 
Caftan;  but  whether  imported  from  Egypt,  or  imitated  in  the  looms  of  the  Hebrewa 
and  Phcenicians,  is  doubtful  It  was  worn  next  to  the  akin ;  and  consequently,  in 
the  Harems  of  the  great,  occupied  the  place  of  the  under  tunic  (or  chemise)  previ- 
ously described ;  and,  as  luxury  advanced,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  it  was  used 
as  a  night  chemMe, 

II.  The  C<rfUm  is  the  KcUcuxt  of  the  Bast,  so  often  mentioned  by  modem  travel* 
lers ;  thus,  for  example,  Thevenot  (torn,  iii  p.  852)  says—-"  JjC  Roi  fidt  assez  souvent 
des  pr^sens  k  ses  E^hans,  frc.,  L'on  appelle  ces  pr^sens  KalaaL"  Chardin.  (iii.  101) 
"  On  appelle  CaUuU  les  habits  que  le  Roi  donne  par  honneur."  And  lately  in  Lord 
Amherst's  progress  through  the  northern  provinces  of  our  Indian  empire,  kc,  we 
read  continually  of  the  Khelawt,  or  robe  of  state,  as  a  present  made  by  ^e  native 
princes  to  distinguished  officers. 

The  Caftan,  or  festival  robe  of  the  Hebrews,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  Umut  of  the 
Greeks,  or  paUa  of  the  Romans.    Among  the  points  of  resemblance  are  these : — 
'   1.  The  paJla  was  flung  like  a  doak  or  mantle,  over  the  ttoUi,  or  uppermost  robe« 
"  Ad  taloe  stoU  demissa  et  circiindaia  paHl** 

2-  ThepoWa  not  only  descended  in  flowing  draperies  to  the  feet  (thus  Tibullus,  I. 
VII.  C.  •'  Pusa  sed  ad  teneros  lutea  palla  pedes"),  but  absolutely  swept  the  ground; 
"  Verrit  humum  Tyrio  saturatA  murice  pallA." 

"  8.  The  paUa  was  of  the  same  wide  compass,  and  equally  distinguished  for  Ha 
splendour. 

4.  Like  the  Hebrew  festival  garment,  the  paJOa  was  a  vestis  •epomia,  and  reserved 
for  rare  solenmities. 

With  respect  to  the  ni«A«r,  Eustathius  describes  it  as  tofym^  mm  9tfi»mXkut  mmt  wmuom 
witiUkmm;  and  it  would  he  easy  in  other  respects  to  prove  the  identity  with  Paiku 

Sulmasius  by  the  way,  in  commenting  upon  Tertullian  de  Pallio,  is  quite  wrong; 
where  he  says — "  Palla  nunquam  de  virili  pallio  dicitur."  Tibullus,  torn.  iii.  iv.  86» 
sufficiently  contradicts  that  opinion. 
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Ghaptuui  oh  Gbubohtabm. 
Ghaptib  XYI. 


coiroLVBioir  or  ahdbiw  ouutsb. 


Thb  flood-gates  of  aocusation  and 
infonxiatton  onoe  set  open,  innumer- 
able tonguee  that  iiad  nerer  stirred  to 
giye  timely  warning  to  a  person  so  in- 
aeeessible  and  unpopular  as  was  An- 
drew deaves,  were  voluble  in  pouring 
in  upon  him  chaige  upon  chaige 
sgainst  the  son  who  had  been  so  late- 
ly, not  less  the  darling  than  the  pride 
of  the  old  man's  heart.  And  many  a 
one  with  whom  he  had  had  weekly 
dealings,  who  had  retrained  from 
speaking  the  word  in  time^  which 
might  have  sayed  a  fellow  creature 
from  destruction,  because  their  own 
pride  was  offended  by  the  reserve  of 
the  austere  old  man — ^now  sought  him 
even  in  his  lonely  dwelling,  to  multi- 
ply upon  him  humiliating  proofs  of  his 
misfortune,  and  professions  of  sympa- 
thy and  compassion,  that  would  have 
been  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  proud 
spirit,  if  the  overwhelming  conviction 
of  his  son's  deceptive  and  profligate 
conduct  had  not  already  humbled  it 
to  the  dust.  He  heard  all  patiently, 
and  in  silence — attempted  no  vindica- 
tion of  himself,  when  the  comforters 
obliquely  reflected  on  his  blind  credu- 
lity by  observing,  that  they  ^  had 
long  seen  how  matters  were  going 
on,"  that  they  ''had  suspected  such 
and  such  things  frx>m  the  first ;"  that 
tiiey  ^  had  always  looked  sharp  after 
their  own  boys,  thank  Qod,  but  then 
tiiey  were  ordinary  children — ^no  ge- 
niuses ;"  for  it  was  well  known  how 
Andrew  Cleaves  had  prided  himself 
on  his  child's  superior  abilities — and 
the  self-sufficient  man,  who  had  so 
kmg  held  himself  pre-eminent  in  wia- 
dom,  qualified  to  rebuke  and  instruct 
others,  now  listened  with  a  subdued 
S[urit  to  the  torrent  of  unasked  and  im- 
pertinent advice,  which  sounded  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  intru- 
sive utterers,  if  it  fell  harshly  and  un- 
stably on  those  of  the  unhappy 


On  the  Sabbath  morning  immediate- 
ly succeeding  that  Saturday,  in  the 
course  of  wluch  Andrew  .Cleaves  had 
been  subjected  to  this  spiritual  mar- 
tyrdom, he  went  twice  as  usual  to  his 


parish  church ;  but  during  divine  ser- 
vice, his  eyes  were  never  lifted  even 
during  sermon  time,  so  much  as  to  the 
face  of  the  minister,  and  his  deep  sono- 
rous voice  mingled  not  that  day  with 
those  of  the  viUa^  choristers  ;  and  in 
going  and  returning,  he  shunned  all 
passing  salutation,  and  once  within  his 
own  threshold,  the  cottage  door  was 
closed  on  all  intruders,  (for  presuming 
on  his  present  circumstances  such  were 
not  wanting  to  present  themselves,) 
and  no  human  eye  afain  beheld  hixn, 
till  that  of  his  undutifril  child,  drawn 
to  his  chamber  window  at  the  still 
midnight  hour,  looked  upon  the  dis- 
tress he  had  occasioned.  Not  in  vain 
had  been  the  long  and  uninterrupted 
communing  of  Andrew  Cleaves  ¥rith 
his  own  heart  and  with  his  God, 
Sweet  to  him  were  the  uses  of  adver* 
Atj,  for  they  had  not  to  struggle  with 
a  heart  of  unbelief,  neither  with  one 
seared  by  vicious  courses,  nor  .debased 
by  sensiud  indulgaice.  The  spiritual 
foundation  was  sound,  though  human 
pride,  inducing  moral  blindness,  h»j\ 
raised  on  it  a  dangerous  superstructure. 
But  when  the  hour  came,  and  the  axe 
(in  mercy)  was  struck  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  the  haughty  spirit  bowed 
down  in  self-abasement ;  then  was  the 
film  withdrawn  from  his  mental  vi'^ 
sion,  and  Andrew  Cleaves  rtaUv  look- 
ed into  himself,  and  detected  his  be- 
setting sins  in  all  their  naked  defor- 
mity. Tes, — at  last  he  detected  his 
pride,  his  worldllness,  his  worship  of 
the  creature,  encroaching  oiv  that  due 
to  the  Creator.  He  felt  and  confessed 
his  own  utter  insufficiency,  and  laying 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  the  bur- 
den of  his  frailties  and  soirows,  he 
sought  counsel  and  consolation  at  the 
only  source,  which  is  never  resorted  to 
in  vain.  As  he  proceeded  in  the  work 
of  self-examination,  and  self-arraign- 
ment)  his  heart  relented  towards  his 
offending  chUd.  Had  he  yielded  some- 
thing  of  his  own  ii^ezible  determina- 
tion to  the  boy's  known  disinclination 
for  the  line  of  life  marked  out  for  him, 
the  parental  concession  might  have 
established  in  reality,  that  gratefrdly 
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filial  confidence,  the  semblance  of 
which  had  been  so  artfully  assumed  ; 
and  the  fiither^s  heart  was  wrong  with 
its  bitterest  pang,  when  he  caUed  to 
mind  the  sanctified  hypocrisy,  which 
had  so  long  imposed  upon  mm,  and 
reflected  tl^t  ms  own  mistaken  sys- 
tem and  erroneous  measures,  his  own 
boasted  example  of  superior  sanctity, 
might  have  h&en  the  means  of  engraft- 
ing it  on  his  son's  character.  The  fruit 
of  that  night's  vigil  was  a  determina- 
tion on  ihe  part  of  Andrew,  to  depart 

the  next  morning  for  C ^  and  seek 

out  his  erring  child — ^not  with  frowns 
and  upbraidings,  but  the  more  effec- 
tire  arguments  of  tender  remonstrance, 
and  mild  conciliation  ;  to  inquire  in- 
to and  cancel  whateyer  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment he  had  incurred  ;  and, 
having  done  so,  to  say,  **  My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart !"  and  then — ^for  who 
could  doubt  the  efiect  of  such  an  ap- 
peal ? — ^to  consult  die  lad's  own  wishes 
with  regard  to  a  profession,  as  fiur  as 
might  be  compatible  with  maturer  rea- 
son and  parental  duty.  So  resolved, 
and  so  projected  Andrew  Cleaves  dur- 
ing the  sleepless  watches  of  that  Sab- 
bath night ;  but  when  morning  came 
he  found  himself  unable  to  act  on  his 
determination  so  immediately  as  he 
had  intended.  The  conflict  of  the  spi- 
rit had  bowed  down  the  strong  man. 
He  arose  feeble  and  indisposed,  and 
altogether  unequal  to  the  task  he  had 
assigned  himself.  Therefore,  as  the 
delay  of  four-and-twenty  hours  could 
not  be  material,  he  determined  to  pass 
that  interval  in  deliberately  re-consi- 
dering his  new  projects,  and  in  acqui- 
ring the  composure  of  mind,  which 
would  be  so  requisite  in  the  approach- 
ing interview  with  Josiah.  Early  on 
the  morrow,  however,  with  recruited 
strength,  and  matured  pur|)ose.  he  has- 
tily dispatched  the  mornings  meal, 

and  was  preparing  to  depart  for  C , 

when  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps, and  the  swinging  to  of  the  gar- 
den gate,  made  him  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment with  his  hand  on  the  latch  ;  and 
almost  before  he  could  lift  it,  the  door 
was  dashed  rudely  open,  and  three 
men  presented  tnemselves,  one  of 
whom  stationed  himself  just  without 
the  threshold,  while  the  two  others 
stepping  forward  threw  down  a  war- 
rant on  the  table,  abruptly  declaring, 
that,  by  its  authority,  they  were  em- 
powered to  make  search  for,  and  ar- 
rest, the  body  of  Josiah  Cleaves.  Their 
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abrupt  notice  fell  like  a  thunder-dap 
on  the  ear  of  the  unfortunate  old  man ; 
and  yet,  for  a  moment,  he  compre- 
hended not  its  full  and  &taJ  sense, 
but  stood  as  if  spell-bound,  upright^ 
immoveable,  every  muscle  of  his  strong 
features  stiffas  in  therigidity  of  death, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  stony  and 
vacant  staj«  on  the  countenance  of  the 
unfeeling  speaker.  And  yet  the  man 
was  but  outwardly  hardened  by  his 
hateful  occupation.  His  heart  was  not 
insensible  to  the  speechless  horror  of 
that  harrowing  gaze.  His  own  eyes  fell 
beneath  it,  and  in  softening  tones  of  al- 
most compassionate  gentleness,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  that  in  the' execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  he  must  be  permit- 
ted to  make  strict  search  over  Uie  cot- 
tage and  its  adjacent  premises,  in  some 
part  of  which  it  was  naturally  suspect- 
ed the  offender  might  have  taken  re- 
fuge, with  the  hope  of  remaining  con- 
cealed till  the  first  heat  of  pursuit  was 
over.  As  he  spoke,  Andrew  Cleaves 
gradually  recovered  from  the  first  dT- 
fects  of  that  tremendous  shock.  -  His 
features  relaxed  from  their  unnatural 
rigidity,  and  by  a  mighty  effort,  sub- 
duing the  convulsive  tremor  whidi 
succeeded  for  a  moment,  he  regained 
almost  his  accustomed  aspect  of  stem 
composure,  and  in  a  low,  but  steady 
voice,  calxnly  demanded  for  what  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  his  son  had  be- 
come amenable  to  justice.  The  appal- 
ling truth  was  soon  communicated. 
In  the  course  of  the  past  night,  the 

counting  house  of  Messrs had 

been  entered  by  meaps  of  skeleton 
keys — ^access  to  the  cash  drawer,  the 
strong  box,  and  other  depositories  of 
valuables,  had  been  obtained  by  similar 
instruments,  and  considerable  proper- 
ty, in  notes,  gold,  and  plate,  abstract- 
ed by  the  burglars,  who  had  escaped 
with  their  booty,  and  as  yet  no  traces 
of  their  route  had  been  discovered. 
Then  came  the  dreadful  climax,  and 
the  oflicer's  voice  was  less  firm  as  he 
spoke  it,  though  every  softened  accent 
fell  like  an  ice-ball  on  the  father's 
heart — His  son — his  only  child — ^his 
own  Josiah,  had  been  the  planner — ^the 
chief  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  A  chain 
of  circumstances  already  elicited — evi- 
dence irrefragable— left  no  shadow  of 
uncertainty  as  to  his  guilt,  and  the 
measure  of  it ;  and  though  he  was 
known  to  have  had  accomplices,  per- 
haps to  have  been  the  tool  of  more 
experienced  villany,  his  situation  of 
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— s*  firm,  and  the 
■dTantage  he  had  taken  of  it  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  robbery,  deserved- 
ly  marked  him  out  aa  the  principal 
offender,  after  whom  the  myrmidons 
of  justice  were  hottest  in  pursuit.  The 
miserable  parent  listened  in  silence  to 
the  officer's  brief  and  not  aggravated 
communication.  He  heard  all  in  si- 
lence, with  a  steady  brow,  and  a  com- 
pressed lip,  but  with  looks  rooted  to 
the  ground^  and  when  all  was  told, 
bowing  down  his  head,  he  waved  his 
hand  with  dignified  submission,  and 
calmly  articidatmg,  ^  It  is  enough, 
do  your  duty,"  seated  himself  in  his 
old  elbow-chair,  from  whence  he  stir- 
red not,  and  neither  by  word,  look,  or 
gesture,  gave  further  token  of  con- 
cern in  what  was  going  forward,  while 
the  ineffectual  search  was  proceed- 
ing. When  it  was  over,  and  the  offi- 
cers (after  a  few  well-meant  but  un- 
heeded words  of  attempted  comfort) 
left  him  alone  with  his  miseiy,  he 
was  heard  to  arise  and  close  the 
cottage  door,  making  it  fast  within 
with  bar  and  bolt ;  and  from  that 
hour,  no  mortal  being  beheld  Andrew 
Cleaves,  tiU,  on  the  third  day  from  that 
on  which  his  great  sorrow  had  fttllen 
upon  him,  he  was  seen  slowly  walking 

up  the  High  Street  of  C ^  with  an 

aspect  as  composed  as  usual,  though 
its  characteristic  sternness  was  soften- 
ed to  a  milder  seriousness,  as  if  the 
correcting  hand  of  God  had  afibied  that 
changed  expression,  and  his  tall  athle^ 
tic  form,  hitherto  upright  as  the  cedar, 
bent  earthward  with  visible  feeble- 
ness, as  though,  since  he  trode  that 
pavement  last,  ten  added  years  had 
bowed  him  nearer  to  the  grave.  His 
cahunity  was  generally  Imown,  and 
as  generally  commiserated ;  for  even 
those  whose  contracted  hearts,  and 
mean  tempers,  had  taken  unchristian 
delight  in  mortifying  the  pharisaical 
and  parental  pride  of  a  man  so  arro- 
gant in  his  prosperity,  now  that  the 
hand  of  the  liord  lay  heavilv  on  him, 
were  affected  by  the  sacredness  of  a 
sorrow,  for  which  there  was  no  balm 
in  human  sympathy,  and  were  awed  by 
the  quiet  dignity  of  his  silent  resigna- 
tion. As  he  passed  on,  many  a  hat  was 
touched  witn  silent  respect,  whose 
wearer  he  was  personally  unacquaint- 
ed with,  and  many  hands  were  extend- 
ed to  his,  by  persons  who  had  never 
in  their  lives  before  accosted  him 
with  that  kindly  greeting. 
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To  those  who  addressed  him  with  a 
few  words  of  cordial  but  unavailing 
concern  and  sympathy,  he  replied 
without  impatience,  but  with  a  brief 
and  simple  acknowledgment,  or  a 
lowly  uttered--"  God's  will  be  done ;" 
and  withdrawing  himself,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  the  cruel  kindness  of 
Ixis  comforters,  he  betook  himself  with 
all  the  undiminished  energy  of  his 
uncommon  character  to  transact  the 
business  which  had  urged  him  forth 
into  the  haunts  of  men,  in  the  fint 
nakedness  of  his  afBiction.  To  satisfy 
the  demands  of  tradespeople  and  other 
inhabitants  of  C— — ^  who  had  clidms 
on  his  unhappy  son,  was  his  first  con- 
cern, as  it  had  been  lus  intention  be- 
fore the  last  stroke  of  ruin ;  and  that 
done,  he  -repaired  to  the  banldng-house 
of  Messrs ^  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  actual  loss  those  gentlemen 
had  sustained  by  the  late  robbery ; 
and  setting  aside  even  their  own  ad- 
mission, that  others  had  assisted  in 
the  perpetration,  and  partaken  of  the 
booty  with  his  unhappy  boy  ;  he  pro- 
ceeded with  unwavering  inflexibility 
of  purpose,  to  make  over  to  them, 
without  reservation  or  condition,  the 
entire  sum  of  his  lonff-accumulating 
wealth,  of  which  their  house  had  been 
the  faithful  depository ;  and  the  first 
faint  sensation  of  relief  which  lighten- 
ed the  heart  of  the  afilicted  father, 
was  that  when  he  received  into  his 
hands,  not  an  acquittance  of  his 
son's  criminal  abstraction,  from  which 

he  well  knew  Messrs  could 

not  legally  absolve  him,— -but  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  and  such  mo- 
nies pud  into  the  establishment,  as 
due  to  it  on  account  of  his  son  Josiah. 
That  paynnent  reimbursed  the  firm 
within  a  trifle  of  their  Actual  loss,  and 
the  deficiency  was  made  good  to  them 
in  a  fortnight,  by  the  sale  of  a  few 
acres  of  Andrew's  paternal  &rm— the 
little  patrimony  he  had  tilled  and  cul- 
tivated with  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
in  the  natural  and  honest  hope  of 
transmitting  it  entire  and  unalienable 
to  his  descendants,  though  destined,  in 
his  fond  anticipation,  to  form  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  worldly 
wealth  to  which  he  aspired  for  his 
young  Josiah.  The  greater  part  of 
the  land  in  the  occupation  of  Andrew 
Cleaves,  was  held  on  renewable  leases, 
--a  term  whereof  expiring  about  the 
time  of  his  great  calamity,  he  resign- 
ed the  whole  into  his  Undlord's  hands 
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The  oonoern,  though  considerable, 
had  hitherto  beexi  but  the  healthful 
and  salutary  occupation  of  his  hale 
and  vigorous  age,  and  its  annual 
bringings  in  were  still  added  to  the 
previous  hoard,  for  him  who  was  to 
inherit  all.  But  that  great  stimulus 
was  gone  for  ever.  For  whom  should 
he  now  toil  ? — ^for  whom  should  he  ac- 
cumulate %  For  whom — to  what  look 
forward?  <<  To  Heaven,"  was  the 
fervent  response  of  his  own  heart, 
when  the  desolate  old  man  thus  mused 
within  himself,  but  with  earth  what 
more  had  he  to  do  1  *^  Sweet  are  the 
lessons  of  adversity."  His  elder  sin 
— his  abstract  covetousnesa — was  dead 
within  him.  The  few  paternal  acres 
with  which  he  had  begun'  the  world, 
would  more  than  furnish  a  sufficiency 
for  his  contracted  wants,  and  even  af- 
ford a  surplus  to  reserve  for  future 
exigencies  ;  and  in  calculating  those 
he  thought  &r  less  of  his  own  desolate 
old  age,  than  of  the  wretched  exile, 
whose  cry  might  come  firom  afar  to 
^e  ear  of  his  forsaken  parent,  should 
disease  and  misery  come  upon  him, 
and  the  associates  of  his  guilt  leave 
him  to  perish  in  his  helplessness.  It 
was  a  miserable  hope,  but  still  it  vfcu 
hope,  and  it  lent  the  old  man  energy 
and  strength  to  ply  his  rural  labours, 
in  &eir  now  contracted  space,  with 
almost  undiminished  activity. 

Weeks  slipped  away, — ^weeks — 
months — a  year — ^four  yean.  Four 
years  had  come  and  gone  since  the 
day  that  left  Andrew  Cleaves  a  worse 
than  childless  father^— the  forlorn 
tenant  of  his  paternal  cottage,  which, 
with  its  appendendes  of  barn,  out- 
buildings, and  a  few  fields,  was  all 
that  then  remained  to  him  of  his  pre- 
vious prosperity. 

Four  years  had  paeoed  since  then, 
and  the  old  man  still  lived.  The  same 
roof  still  sheltered  him, — the  same 
small  garden  still  yielded  its  produce 
to  his  kkborious  hands.  But  that  small 
dwelling,  and  that  poor  patch  of 
ground,  and  its  adjoining  slip  of  pas- 
turage, a  crazy  caxt,  one  cow,  and  one 
old  horse, — (the  favourite  grey  colt, 
now  white  with  age,) — these  were  all 
^e  possessions-  that  Andrew  Cleaves 
could  now  call  his  own  in  the  wide 
world.  A  cry  had  come  from  afar, — 
the  appeal  of  guilt  and  misery, — and 
it  came  not  unheeded.  Again  and 
again  the  father's  heart  was  wrung, 
and  his  straitened  means  were  drain- 
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ed  to  the  uttermost,  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessities, or,  alas  !  the  fraudulent  cra- 
vings  of  the   miserable    supplicant. 
And  now  and  then  professions  of  con- 
trition, and  promises  of  reform,  served 
to  keep  up  the  parent's  hope ;  and  old 
and  impoverished  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  taken  up  his  staff  and  travelled 
uncounted  leagues,  to  have  thrown 
himself  upon  the  outcast's  neck,  and 
received  into  his  own  bosom  the  tears 
of  the  repentant  prodigal.    But  under 
various  pretences,  the  wretched  youth 
still  evaded  all  propositions   of  this 
nature,  though  his    communications 
became  more  frequent — more  app»- 
rentiy  unreserved, — more  regular  and 
plausible, — and  at  last  came  such  as, 
while  he  read  them,  blinded  the  old 
man's  eyes  with  team  of  gratitude 
and  joy.     It  was  an  artfully  con- 
structed tale.     The  eloquence  of  an 
itinerant  preacher  had  touched  the 
stony  heart.     Then  came  the  hour 
of   conversion — of     regeneration—of 
justification — of  peace  unspeakable  ! 
Pious  friends  had  rejoiced  over  their 
converted  brother — ^had  associated  him 
in  their  labours,— deeming  him  a  fit 
instrument  to  convince  others,  himself 
a  shining  testimony  of  the  power  of 
grace, — and  then  points  of  worldly 
consideration  were  cautiously  intn^ 
duced.    For  him  there  was  no  safe^ 
in  his  native  land.    But  other  lancts 
offered  a  refuse — a  decent  mainte- 
nance— above  all,  a  spiritual  harvest, — 
and  thither,  by  many  unquestionable 
tokens,  he  felt  himself  called,  to  la- 
bour in  the  vineyard.    A  littie  band 
of  elect  Christians  were  about  to  em- 
bark themselves  and  families  for  a 
distant  mission.     To  them  he  was,  as 
it  were,  constrained  in  spirit  to  join 
himself, — and  then  came  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  whole — the  point  to 
which  these  hypocritical  details  had 
tended — ^to  his  kind  parent,  his  for- 
giving father,  he  looked  for  the  pecu- 
niary assistance  necessary  to  fit  him 
out  for  a  long  vovage  and  distant  esta- 
blishment.   And  there  were  references 
given  to  "  Reverend  gentiemen,"  and 
^  serious  Christians  ;*  and  letters  con- 
firming Josiah's  statement  were  ac- 
tually addressed  to  Andrew  Cleaves 
bv  more  than  one  pious  enthusiast, 
blessed  with  more  seal  than  discretion, 
whose  credulit]F  had  been  imposed  on 
by  the  pretended  convert.    Tnis  well- 
concerted  story  was  but  too  successfuL 
All  lurking  doubts   were  discarded 
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fsovk  Andrev^s  mind,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  aaoertaining  that  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  were  actually  written 
hj  the  persons  whose  names  were  a^ 
fixed  as  signatures, — names  long  fa- 
miliar to  him  in  the  i>ages  of  the  El  van- 
gelical  Magazines,  and  Missionaiy  Re- 
gisters. **  Now  may  I  depart  in 
peace,'*  was  the  old  man's  inward  eja- 
culation, as,  full  of  joyful  gratitude, 
he  despoiled  himself  of  nearly  his  last 
earthly  possessions,  to  forward  what 
he  beUeved  the  brightening  prospects 
of  his  repentant  child.  The  rever- 
sioa  of  his  cottage  and  garden  and  the 
small  close,  was  promptly — and  with- 
out one  s^sh  pang — disposed  of  to  a 
fair  bidder,  and  an  order  for  the  sum 
it  sold  for  as  quickly  transmitted  to 
the  unworthy  expectant,  together  with 
a  multifarious  assortment  of  such 
articles  as  the  deceived  parent,  in  his 
simplicity  of  heart,  fondly  imagined 
might  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  departing  exile.  A 
few  good  books  were  slipt  into  the 
packsge,  and  Josiah's  own  Bible  and 
prayer  book  were  not  forgotten.  In- 
voluntarily the  old  man  paused  as  he 
was  carefully  enfolding  the  former  in 
its  green  baiae  cover;  involuntarily 
he  paused  a  moment,  and  almost  un- 
consciously opened  the  sacred  volume, 
and  on  the  few  words  written  on  the 
fly  leaf  19  years  before  by  his  own 
band,  his  eyes  dwelt  intently  till  the 
flight  became  obscured,  and  a  large 
drop  falling  on  the  simple  inscription, 
startled  the  venerable  writer  from  his 
fond  abstraction. 

Bay  after  day,  the  now  couforted 
but  anxious  father,  expected  the  co- 
ming letter  of  filial  acknowledgment. 
Day  after  day,  procrastinating  the 
tasks  on  which  depended  his  whole 
subsistence,  he  was  at  0 —  by  the  hour 
of  the  mail's  arrival,  and  evening  after 
evening  he  returned  to  his  solitary 
home,  his  frugal,  alas  !  his  now  scanty 
meal,  sick  at  heart  with  ^  Hope  de- 
ferred," yet  devising  plausible  pre- 
tences for  retaining  the  blissful  illu- 
sion. But  at  length  its  fskding  hues 
were  utterly  effjaced — no  word — ^no 
letter — ^no  communication  came  ;  si- 
lence, chilling,  withering,  deathlike 
silence  held  on  its  palsying  course, 
and  once  more  divested  of  all  earthly 
hope,  Andrew  Cleaves  leant  wholly 
for  support  on  the  staff  which  fail- 
eth  not  in  direst  extremity.  But 
the  fieiy  trial  had  not  reached  its 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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climax.  The  eold  was  yet  to  be  more 
thoroughly  refined,  yea,  proved  to  the 
uttermost. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  day  of  Andrew's  short-lived  glad- 
ness, when  a  rumour  reached  him 
which  had  been  for  some  time  current 
at  C — ;  that  his  unhappy  son  ^had 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
recognised  by  more  than  one  person, 
in  spite  of  the  real  and  artificial  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  that  he  had  been  observed  in  com- 
pany with  suspected  characters,  some  of 
whom  were  believed  to  be  connected 
with  a  gang  of  horsestealers,  whose 
depredations  had  lately  proceeded  to 
an  audacious  extent  in  G— and  its 
vicinity  ;  and  that  two  houses  had 
lately  been  broken  open,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  evidenced  the  skilful 
practice  of  experienced  thieves.  The 
painful  warning  came  not  to  an  in- 
credulous ear.  That  of  the  unhappy 
father  was  but  too  well  prepared  iot 
the  worst  that  might  betide.  But  this 
vague  perception  of  impending  cala- 
mity— ^this  indefinite  anticipation  of 
something  near  and  terrible — was,  of 
alibis  painful  experiences, the  most  dif- 
ficult to  endure  with  christian  equani- 
mity. Formanydaysandnightsalterhe 
heard  that  frightful  rumour,  Andrew 
Cleaves  knew  not  an  hour  of  peace- 
ful thought)  nor  one  of  quiet  slumber^ 
However  employed, — ^in  his  cottage — 
in  his  garden, — ^if  a  passing  cloud  but 
cast  a  momentary  shadow,  he  started 
from  his  task,  and  looked  fearfully 
abroad  for  th^feet  of  those  who  mieht 
be  swift  to  bring  evil  tidings.  And  in 
the  silence  of  night,  and  during  the  un- 
rest of  his  thorny  pillow,  the  stirring 
of  a  leaf— -the  creaking  of  th^  old  vine 
stems — the  rustling  of  the  martin  on 
her  nest  under  the  ^ves — sounded 
to  his  distempered  fJEincy  like  steps, 
and  whispers,  and  murmuring  voices. 
And  once,  when  the  night-hawk  dash- 
ed against  his  casement  in  her  eccentric 
circles,  he  started  from  his  bed  with 
the  sudden  thought  ^it  came  like  light- 
ning) ''was  it  possible  that  he — the 
guilty  one— the  wretched— the  forsa- 
ken, might  have  stolen  near,  under 
the  shadow  of  night,  to  gaze  like  the 
first  outcast  Cain,  on  the  tents  of  peace, 
from  which  he  was  for  ever  exiled  ?" — 
"  Oh !  not  from  hence— not  from  his 
frkther's  roof !"  was  the  old  man's  un- 
conscious murmur,  as,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  agitating  thought,  he 
%  K 
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flung  open  the  cottage  door,  and  stept     ting  mth  change  of  scene  and  yarie- 


out  into  the  quiet  garden.  There  was 
no  dgn  nor  sound  of  mortal  intrusion. 
No  foot-print  on  the  dewy  herb-bed 
beneath  the  casement,  betraying  its 
pressure  by  the  exhalation  of  unwont- 
ed fragrance.  The  old  horse  was  gra- 
zing quietly  in  his  small  pasture.  The 
garden  gate  close  latched,  and  no  ob- 
jects visible  on  the  common  to  which 
it  opened,  but  the  dark  low  pyramids 
of  furze,  distinct  in  the  cloudless  star^ 
light.  And  soon  that  feyerish  fancy 
passed  away  from  the  old  man's  mind, 
as  the  bflimy  air  played  round  his 
throbbing  temples,  and  he  inhaled  the 
wafting  of  that  thymy  common,  and 
listened  to  the  natural  tones  of  mid- 
night's diapason,  and  gazed  fixedly 
on  the  dark  blue  heaven,  and  its  starry 
myriads, 

"  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.' " 

Ten  days  had  dragged  on  heavily, 
since  Andrew  Cleaves's  mournful  tran- 
auillity  had  been  thus  utterly  over- 
tnrown.  During  all  that  time  he  had 
not  ventured  beyond  his  own  little 
territory.      The   weekly  journey    to 

C ,  with   his    cart-lo8[d  of  rural 

merchandise,  (the  produce  of  his  gar- 
den and  his  dairy,)  had  been  relin- 
quished, though  its  precarious  sale 
now  furnished  his  sole  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  finding  himself  unmo- 
lested by  fresh  rumours,  or  corrobora- 
tions, he  began  to  take  hope  that  the 
whispers  of  his  son's  re-appearance  in 
the  neighbourhood  might  have  arisen 
on  vague  suspicion,  or  the  slight 
ground  of  fancied  or  accidental  re- 
semblance. So  reasoning  with  him- 
self, the  old  man  shook  ofit,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  influence  of  those 
paralysing  apprehensions,  and  his 
morbid    reluctance    to    re-enter  the 

busy  streets  of  C ,  where  he  felt 

as  if  destined  to  encounter  some  fresh 
and  overwhelming  misfortune.  But 
though  Andrew  Cleaves's  iron  nerves 
and  powerful  mind  had  been  thus  en- 
feebled by  his  late  trial  of  torturing 
suspense,  he  was  not  one  to  encourage 
vague  forebodings,  or  give  way  to  pu- 
sillanimous weakness ;  so,  girding  up 
his  loins  for  renewed  exertions,  he 
IcMftded  his  little  cart  with  its  accus- 
tomed freight,  and,  as  cheerfully  as 

might  be,  set  off*  for  C market. 

By  the  time  he  reached  it,  bodily  ex- 
ercise and  mental  exertion,  co-o|  erar 


ty  of  objects,  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
restored  to  him  his  usual  firmness  and 
self-possession,  and  he  transacted  hia 
business  clearly  and  prosperously — 
provided  himself  with  such  few  arti- 
cles of  home-consumption  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  weelcly  to  take  back 
from  0— — y  and  once  more  set  his 
face  homeward,  inwardly  blessing  Gk>d 
that  he  was  permitted  to  return  in 
peace. 

As  he  turned  the  comer  of  Market 
Street,  into  that  where  stood  the 
Court-house,  in  which  the  Magistratea 
were  holding  their  weekly  meeting, 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  an  un- 
usual crowd,  which  thronged  the 
doors  of  the  building,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  uncommon  excitation.  An- 
drew was,  however,  slowly  making 
way  through  the  concourse,  when  two 
or  three  persons  observed,  and  recog- 
nised him— and  suddenly  a  whisper 
ran  through  the  crowd,  and  a  strange 
hush  succeeded,  and  all  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  him,  as  the  .  people 
pressed  back,  as  though,  in  sympa- 
thetic concert,  to  leave  free  passage 
for  his  humble  vehicle.  But  the  old 
man,  instead  of  profiting  by  their 
spontaneous  courtesy,  unconsciously 
tightened  his  reins,  and  gazed  about 
him  with  troubled  and  bewildered 
looks.  In  a  moment  he  felt  himself 
the  object  of  general  observation,  and 
then  his  eyes  wandered  instinctively 
to  the  Court-house  doors,  from  whence 
confused  sounds  proceeded,  and  at 
that  moment  one  or  two  persons  from 
within  spoke  with  the  eager  listeners 
on  the  steps — and  the  words — ^**  Pri- 
soner" and  ^  committed,"  smote  upon 
Andrew's  ear,  and  the  whole  flashed 
upon  him.  As  if  struck  by  an  electric 
shock,  he  started  up,  and,  leaping 
upon  the  pavement  with  all  the  agili- 
ty of  youthful  vigour,  would  have 
dashed  into  the  Justice  Hall,  but  for 
a  firm  and  friendly  grasp  which  forci- 
bly withheld  him.  Wildly  striking 
down  the  detaining  hand,  he  was  rush- 
ing forward,  when  himself  and  all 
those  about  the  doors  were  suddenly 
forced  back,  by  a  posse  of  constables 
and  others  descending  the  Court-house 
steps,  and  clearing  the  way  for  those 
who  were  conducting  the  prisoner  to 
jail.  And  now  it  was,  that  the  poor 
old  man,  overcome  by  agonizing  ex- 
pectation, leant  heavily  and  uncon- 
sciously on  the  friendly  arm,  which 
a  moment  before  he  had  dashed  aside 
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irith  impatient  recklessness.  Cold 
drops  gathered  upon  his  forehead — he 
breatiwd  short  and  thick,  and  his 
sight  became  misty  and  imperfect,  as 
he  strained  it  with  painful  intensity 
towards  the  open  door-way.  But  it 
cleared  partially,  as  the  expected  group 
came  forth.  Three  persons  only — 
the  middlemost  a  hand-cuffed  guard- 
ed felon,  whose  downcast  features, 
haggard,  and  dark,  and  fierce — and 
ahadowed  by  a  mass  of  coarse  red 
hair,  were  seen  but  for  a  moment,  as 
he  was  hurried  short  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Court-house  to  the  adja- 
cent prison.  But  the  old  roan  had 
seen  them — ^he  had  seen  enough — a 
^nial  glow  diffused  itself  through  his 
shivering  frame— and  with  a  burst  of 
renoyated  energy  he  clasped  his  up- 
raised hands  forcibly  together,  and 
cried  out  with  a  piercing  voice — "  It 
is  not  he— Oh,  Qod  !  it  is  not  he.""  It 
fffoe  a  piercing  cry !  The  prisoner 
started,  and  half  turned — but  he  was 
hurried  off,  and  the  crowd  had  already 
•closed  in  between  him  and  Andrew 
Cleaves,  who,  recovering  a  degree  of 
Self-possession,  looked  up  at  last  to 
note  and  thank  those  who  had  be- 
friended him  in  his  agony.  Every- 
where— ^from  all  eyes — he  encounter* 
ed  looks  of  compassionate  interest, 
and  distressful  meaning — and  no  one 
spoke  but  in  some  low  whisper  to' 
lus  neighbour — and  again  Andrew's 
heart  sunk  with  a  strange,  fearful 
doubt.  But  had  he  not  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes? — That  dark 
gaunt  countenance  ! — Those  fiery  elf 
locks  ? — *'  That  could  not  be  my  cur- 
ly-headed boy — Tou  saw  it  was  not 
he !"  the  old  man  faintly  uttered,  as 
his  eyes  wandered  with  imploring 
anxiety  from  face  to  face,  and  resting 
at  last  on  that  of  the  friend  whose 
arm  still  lent  him  its  requisite  sup- 
port, r^  there  such  a  page  of  fear- 
ful meaning,  as  scarce  needed  the 
confirmation  of  words  to  reveal  the 
whole  extent  of  his  calamity.  But 
the  words  were  spoken — ^the  few  and 
fatal  words,  which  dispelled  his  tran- 
sient security.  They  sounded  on  his 
ear  like  the  stunning  din  of  rushing 
waters,  yet  were  they  low  and  gentle 
— ^but  his  physical  and  mental  powers 
were  failing  under  the  rapid  transi- 
tions of  conflicting  passions,  and  over- 
tasked Nature  obtained  a  merciful  re- 
spite, by  sinking  for  a  time  into  a 
state  of  perfect  unconsciousness. 
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It  needs  not  to  detail  the  particular:) 
of  that  last  daring  exploit,  which  had 
been  the  means  of  consigning  Josiah 
into  the  hands  of  justice  ;  nor  of  the 
progressive  circumstances,  which  had 
drawn  him  back,  step  by  step,  with 
the  hardened  confidence  of  infatuated 
guilt,  to  receive  the  punishment  of  his 
crimes  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
first  broken  through  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Neither  will  we  attempt  to 
trace  the  journal  of  those  miserable 
weeks  that  intervened  between  his 
committal  to  the  county  jail  and  his 
trial,  which  came  on  at  the  next  assi- 
zes. Still  less  may  we  venture  to  paint 
minutely,  the  first  meeting  of  parent 
and  child,  in  such  a  place,  under  such 
circumstances.  On  one  side,  the  over- 
whelming agony  of  grief  and  tender- 
ness. On  the  other,  the  callous  exte^ 
rior  of  sullen  insensibility,  and  sneer- 
ing recklessness,  and  unfilial  re- 
proaches, "  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth."  It  is  too  painful  to  dwell  on 
such  a  scene — too  harrowing  to  de- 
pict it.  Rather  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
brighter  days  of  that  awful  interval^ 
which  was  most  blessed  in  its  pro- 
longation. Light  from  above  pene- 
trated the  depth  of  the  dungeon.  The 
prajrer  of  faith  prevailed.  The  sin- 
ner s  heart  was  touched,  and  at  last  the 
tears  of  the  repentant  son  fell  like 
balm  upon  the  father's  bosom.  From 
t/iot  hour  the  gracious  work  was  gra- 
dually perfected.  The  good  seed, 
though  mixed  with  tares,  had  been 
sown  early  in  Josiah's  heart ;  and  God 
gave  time  in  mercy,  that  the  parental 
hand,  which  had  first  sown  it  there, 
should,  with  gentle  and  dear-bought 
experience,  revive  the  long  hidden  and 
unfruitful  germ^  and  cherish  it  into 
life  everlasting.  The  father's  labour 
of  love  had  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  christian  zeal  of  the  officiating 
chaplain,  who  was  unremitting  in  his 
visits  to  the  prisoner's  cell,  especially 
at  those  times  when  imperious  neces- 
sity detained  Andrew  Cleaves  at  his 
own  desolate  home,  or  forced  him 
more  unwillingly  into  the  public 
haunts.  But  when  (as  was  not  un- 
^  frequent)  Mr.  Grey  found  the  father 
and  the  son  together,  it  was  very  af- 
fecting to  observe  with  what  a  chastis- 
ed and  humbled  spirit  the  aged  man 
acknowledged  his  own,  deficiencies— 
his  oum  need  of  instruction,  and  his 
own  earnest  desire  to  profit  by  the  spi- 
ritual  teaching,  and  pioua  exhorta- 
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tions,  addressed  to  his  unhappy  son. 
Mr  Grey's  voice  not  seldom  faltered 
with  emotion,  as  he  looked  on  his  two 
hearers,  the  eyes  of  both  fixed  on  him 
with  such  earnest  reverence !  Of  the 
beautiful  youth !— and  the  old  grey- 
haired  man  ! — and  both  so  near  the 
grave ! 

The  awful  hour  approached  of  Jo- 
siah's  arraignment  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  but  his  trial  did  not  come  on 
till  the  last  day  of  the  assizes.  Its 
result  was  inevitable,  had  the  cause 
been  defended  by  the  ablest  counsel 
in  the  land  ;  but  no  defence  was  at- 
tempted, all  had  been  pre-arranged 
between  the  fEither  and  son ;  and  when 
the  latter  in  a  low  but  steady  voice 
pleaded  "  Guilty"  to  the  charge 
against  him,  and  in  spite  of  merci&l 
dissuasion  from  the  bench  itself,  firm- 
ly persisted  in  that  plea,  and  it  was 
finally  recorded,  the  aged  parent  who 
had  accompanied  him  into  Court,  and 
borne  up  through  all  the  preliminary 
forms  with  unshaken  fortitude,  bowed 
his  head  in  token  of  perfect  acquiescence 
with  that  decisive  act,  and  yielding 
at  last  to  natural  weakness,  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  away,  as  the  Judge 
arose  to  pronounce  sentence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  preced- 
ing that  appointed  for  his  execution, 
far  different  was  the  scene  in  Josiah's 
cell,  from  what  it  had  presented  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  imprisonment.  Its 
occupants  were  the  same  as  then,  the 
old  afflicted  man,  and  the  poor  guilty 
youth — and  they  were  alone  together, 
and  ^low  for  the  last  time,  and  earthly 
hope  was  none  for  either  of  them.  And 
yet,  in  that  gloomy  cell — that  portal 
of  the  'grave  wa^  Hope,  not  bom  of 
thii  world,  and  Peace,  such  as  this 
world  "  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away."  In  the  Other's  heart,  a  hum- 
ble and  holy  confidence,  that  through 
Christ's  atonement  and  intercession, 
the  pardon  of  his  repentant  child  was 
already  registered  in  Heaven  ;  and  in 
the  son's  a  more  chastised  and  trem- 
bling hope,  built  up  on  the  same  cor- 
ner stone,  and  meekly  testified  by  a 
perfect  submission  to  his  awarded 
doom,  far  removed  from  the  miserable^ 
triumph  of  false  courage,  and  the  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  of  fanatic  delu- 
sion. That  evening  was  the  close  of 
the  last  Sabbath  Josiah  was  to  pass  on 
earth,  and  the  old  man  had  obtained 
the  mournful  privilege  of  being  locked 
<ip  for  the  night  in  the  condemned 
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cell.  Father  and  son  had  that  day 
partaken  together  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  when  the  pious 
and  compassionate  chaplain,  who  had 
administered  that  holy  right,  looked  in 
upon  them  before  the  closing  of  the 
prison  doors,  they  xeie  sitting  tc^e- 
ther  upon  the  low  hard  pallet,  side  by 
side,  hand  clasped  in  hand, — and  few 
words  passed  between  them,  for  they 
had  spoken  all.  But  the  Bible  lay 
open  upon  the  father's  knees,  and  th« 
eyes  of  both  followed  the  same  line, 
on  the  same  page,  as  the  old  man 
occasionally  read  in  his  deep  solemn 
voice,  some  strengthening  and  con- 
solatory sentence.  The  youth's  tall 
slight  form  was  visibly  attenuated,  and 
his  face  was  very  pale— yet  it  had  re- 
gained much  of  its  sweet  and  youth- 
ful expression.  The  jetty  curls  of 
which  his  father  had  been  so  proud, 
again  clustered  in  glossy  richness  on 
his  white  and  polished  forehead,  and 
as  his  head  leant  against  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  a  large  tear,  which  had  trem- 
bled on  the  long  bhick  fringes  of  his 
downcast  eye-lidS)  dropt  on  the  sacred 
page,  which  assuredly  it  profaned  not. 
As  the  good  chaplain  gazed  upon  that 
youthful  countenance,  his  own  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  almost  groan- 
ed within  himself,  '^  To  be  cut  ofif  so 
yoimg  !"  But  repressing  that  involun- 
tary thought,  as  one  of  sinful  ques- 
tioning with  Heaven,  he  addressed  to 
each  of  his  heart-stricken  hearers,  a  few 
fitting  words  of  comfort  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  having  knelt  down  with 
them  in  short  but  fervent  prayer,  and 
promised  to  revisit  them  at  the  earliest 
hour  of  admission,  he  departed  for 
the  night  with  his  Master's  emphatic 
words,  "  Peace  be  with  you." 

The  pale  cold  light  of  November 
dawn  yet  feebly  visited  the  cell,  when 
Mr  Grey  re-entered  early  on  the  fatal 
morning,  and  all  was  so  still  within, 
he  thought  both  slept,  the  parent  and 
the  child.  Both  had  lain  down  together 
on  the  narrow  pallet,  and  the  youth's 
eyes  were  heavy,  and  he  "  slept  for 
sorrow ;"  but  in  age  the- whole  weight 
fiills  within-y  and  presses  not  upon  the 
aching  eyelids  :  So  the  old  man  slept 
not.  The  son's  cheek  was  pillowed  on 
the  father's  breast,  every  feature  com- 
posed in  angelic  peace,  and  his  slum- 
bers were  deep  and  tranquil  as  those 
of  infant  innocence.  One  long  pale 
hand  was  clasped  within  his  father's 
— in  tbat  hard  withered  hand,  which 
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hftd  toiled  for  him  so  long — ttnd  m  the 
chftplain  drew  Dear,  and  stooped  over 
the  bed,  the  dd  man,  who  had  been 
80  intently  watching  his  child's  placid 
sleep,  as  not  to  heed  the  opening  of 
the  cell,  turned  his  head  round  with 


an  impatient  gesture,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  dutnrbaace  of  that  blessed  rest. 
Perhaps  he  also  had  slumbered  for 
a  while,  and  awaking  with  that  young 
head  upon  his  bosom,  where  it  had  so 
often  liun  in  the  beauty  of  childhood, 
his  mind  had  wandered  back  confused- 
ly to  that  blissful  season,  and  its  fiiir 
vision  of  parental  hope.  But  one 
glance  round  the  walls  of  the  small 
prison  room,  at  the  person  of  the  re- 
verend Tisitor,  recalled  him  to  the 
scene  of  sad  rodity,  and  knowing  that 
the  hour  was  come,  he  cast  upward  one 
earnest  look  of  unutterable  supplica- 
tion, and  sofUy  pressing  his  lips  to  the 
forehead  of  the  still  unconscious  sle^^ 
er,  thus  tenderly  awakened  him,  as 
he  had  often  done  before  to  light  and 
joy ;  but  Thow  to  the  light  of  a  new 
day,  which  for  him,  whose  hours  were 
numbered,  was  to  have  no  mohow  but 
eternity.  And  from  that  hour,  till  the 
earthly  expiation  was  complete,  An- 
drew Gleaves  left  not  for  one  single 
instant,  the  side  of  his  unhappy  son ; 
and  having  surely  received  strength 
from  aboTe,  proportioned  to  his  great 
necessity,  not  only  sustained  himsdf 
firmly  throughout  the  tremendous 
trial,  but  soothed  and  supported  the 
Minting  spirit  of  the  poor  youth,  in 
his  dishonoured  passage  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  whis- 
pering hope  and  consolation,  even  with- 
in the  portal  of  that  gloomy  gate, 
through  which,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  himself  should  have  gone 
first.  And  when  all  was  over,  his  aged 
hands  helped  to  compose  in  its  narrow 
receptacle  that  youthful  form,  which 
should  have  followed  his  own  remains 
to  a  peaceful  grave,  and  laid  his  grey 
head  reverently  in  the  dust. 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  provided  that 
his  own  cart,  with  the  old  favourite 
horse,  should  be  in  readiness  at  the 
place  of  execution,  that  Gallows- hill 

at  a  short  distance  from  G ,  where 

his  first  outset  with  the  young  Josiah 
had  been  so  ominously  impeded.  Com- 
punctious bitterness  might  have  sharp- 
ened the  arrow  in  his  heart,  had  the 
absorbing  present  left  room  for  retro- 
spection. But  to  him,  the  past,  the 
future,  and  all    extraneous   drcum- 
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stances,  were  for  a  time  annihilated. 
In  comparatively  light  afiiictiou,  the 
heart  takes  strange  delight  in  aggra- 
vating its  own  sufferings,  with  bitter 
fancies,  and  dear  remembrances,  and 
dark  anticipations ;  but  a  mighty  grief 
sufficeth  unto  itself,  in  its  terrible  in- 
dividuality. 

So  absorbed,  yet  acting  as  if  me- 
chanically impelled,  while  aught  re- 
mained to  do,  the  old  man  proceeded 
with  his  appointed  task,  and  having, 
with  the  assistance  of  friendly  hands, 
lifted  into  the  cart  the  shell  contain- 
ing that  poor  all  which  now  remained 
to  him  on  earth,  he  quietly  took  his 
seat  beside  it,  while  those  who  had  so 
far  lent  their  charitable  aid,  prepared 
to  accompany  the  humble  vehicle  with 
its  mournful  freight^  and  to  lead  the 
old  horse— ah !  how  unconscious  of 
his  chaige — with  slow  and  respectful 
pace,  to  the  desolate  home  of  his  aged 
master.  Just  as  the  simple  arrange- 
ment was  complete,  the  old  man, 
whose  eyes  had  not  once  wandered 
from  the  coffin,  lifted  them  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  frtce  of  a  woman,  who  had 
touched  him  accidentally,  as  she  stood 
beside  the  cart.  The  sight  of  that  face 
was  like  lightning  from  the  past.  It 
flashed  through  heart  and  brain,  and 
wakened  every  nerve  that  thrilled  to 
torturing  memoiy ;  and  almost  he 
could  have  cried  aloud — ^  Hast  thou 
found  me,  oh,  mine  enemy  1"  but  he 
refrained  himself;  and  groaning  in- 
wardly, let  fall  his  head  upon  his 
breast  in  deep  humility.  Then  slow- 
ly lifting  it,  looked  up  again  into  that 
remembered  face,  still  fixed  on  him 
with  an  expression  of  unfoigetting 
hardness ;  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  coffin,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"  Woman  !  pray  for  me— the  time  is 
come." 

The  old  man  looked  up  no  more, 
neither  spake  nor  moved,  nor  betrayed 
farther  signs  of  consciousness,  till  the 
humble  car,  with  its  charitable  escort, 
stopt  at  the  gate  of  his  own  cottage 
garden.  Then  rousing  himself  to  fresh. 
exertion,  his  first  care  was  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  body  of  his  dead  son  un- 
der the  shelter  of  that  roof,  beneath 
which,  three- and-twenty  years  before, 
he  had  welcomed  him,  a  new-bom 
babe-^nd  to  place  the  coffin  (for  he 
would  have  it  so)  on  his  own  bed,  in 
his  own  chamber.  Then  lingering  for 
a  moment  behind  those  who  had  help- 
ed him  to  deposit  the  untimely  bur- 
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den,  he  drew  the  white  curtain  be- 
fore the  little  casement,  glanced  round 
the  chamber  as  if  to  ascertain  that  all 
was  arranged  with  respectful  neatness, 
and  stepping  softly,  luce  one  who  fear- 
ed to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  sick, 
paused  on  the  threshold  to  look  back 
for  a  moment,  and  making  fast  the 
door,  as  if  to  secure  his  treasure,  fol- 
lowed his  friends  into  the  outer  room, 
and  with  quiet  and  collected  firmness, 
rendered  to  all  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  charitable  serrices, 
and  set  before  them  such_  refreshment 
as  his  poor  means  had  enabled  him  to 
provide. 

Ifeither,  while  they  silently  partook 
round  his  humble  board,  did  he  remit 
aught  of  kindly  hospitality,  nor  was 
it  apparently  by  any  painful  effort  that 
he  so  exerted  himself.  But  there  was 
that  in  his  countenance  and  deport- 
ment, and  in  the  tone  of  his  low  deep 
voice,  which  arrested  the  words  of 
those  who  would  have  pressed  him  to 
''eat  and  drink,  and  be  comforted," 
and  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of 
all,  that  to  his  affliction  One  only  could 
minister ;  and  that  having  rendered 
him  all  the  active  service  immediate- 
ly needful,  they  should  best  consult 
ms  wishes,  by  leaving  him  to  the  \m- 
molested  quiet  of  his  solitary  cottage. 
There  was  a  whispering  among  them- 
selves, as  they  stood  up  to  depart — 
and  then  a  few  lowly  spoken,  but  ear- 
nest proffers,  were  made  to  return 
at  the  close  of  evening,  and  watch 
through  the  hours  of  darkness,  while 
the  old  grev  head  took  rest  in  sleep, 
by  him  whose  slumbers  needed  no 
guardianship.  But  the  kindly  offer 
was  declined  with  a  gentle  slike  of 
the  head,  and  a  faint  smile  which 
spoke  more  meaningly  than  words — 
and  the  old  man  spoke  also,  and  thank- 
ed and  blessed  them,  and  bade  them 
take  BO  care  for  him,  for  he  should 
"nuw  take  rest."  So  they  retired — 
slowly  and  reluctantly  retired — and 
left  him  to  his  coveted  solitude. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  some 
who,  deeply  moved  with  comnassion- 
ate  anxiety  for  the  desolate  old  man, 
came  about  the  cottage  after  nightfall, 
and  crept  close  to  its  walls  with  steal- 
tiiy  footsteps.  And  they  told  how, 
looking  cautiously  into  the  chamber 
of  death,  wherein  a  light  was  burn- 
ing, they  saw  a  sight  which  so  strange- 
ly and  powerfully  affected  them,  that 
(rough  peasants  as  they  were)  they 
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could  .  not  afterwards  speak  of  it 
with  imfaltering  voices.  The  coffin, 
from  which  the  lid  had  been  removed, 
rested,  as  they  had  helped  to  place  it, 
at  the  old  man's  desire,  on  one  half  of 
his  ovm  bedstead;  and  beside  it,  he 
had  since  arranged  his  mattress  and 
pillow,  and  then  (his  head  pressing 
against  the  coffin,  and  one  arm  flung 
across  over  its  side)  he  lay  at  lengUi 
in  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber.  He 
had  told  them  he  should  "  nmo  take 
rest ;"  and,  doubtless,  that  rest  so  ta- 
ken, strange  and  awful  as  it  was  to 
look  upon,  was  sweet  and  blessed,  in 
comparison  with  all  he  had  lately 
tasted.  For  him  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past :  and  the  nearness  of 
his  own  change,  made  of  sligl^t  ac- 
count the  little  intervening  space  of 
earthly  darkness.  Once  more  his  son 
lay  beside  him  on  that  same  bed  they 
had  so  often  shared  together ;  and  per- 
haps the  moment  of  reimion  with  his 
forgiven  child  was  already  anticipated 
in  the  dreams  of  that  placid  sleep, 
which  composed  his  venerable  fea- 
tures in  such  unearthly  peace. 

Four  days  afterwards,  the  remains 
of  Josiah  Cleaves  were  ouietly  and 
decently  interred  beside  those  of  hia 
mother,  in  Redbum  churchyard.  Six 
labourers,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
Andrew,  volunteered  to  bear  the  body 
to  its  last  resting-place ;  and  two  or 
three  respectable  persons,  in  decent 
mourning,  walked  behind  the  aged 
solitary  mourner.  And  beside  him 
none  other  was  a-kin  to  the  dead,  of 
those  who  stood  that  day  about  that 
untimely  grave  in  Redbum  church- 
yard ;  yet  was  his  the  only  face, 
which,  as  the  affecting  service  pro- 
ceeded, maintained  unmoved  compo- 
sure, and  his  the  only  dry  eyes  tnat 
followed  the  descent  of  the  coffin,  as 
it  was  lowered  into  ''the  pit  where  all 
things  are  forgotten." 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  unavoidably 
incurred  a  few  trifling  debts  during 
the  time  of  Josiah's  imprisonment,  and 
the  consequent  relaxation  of  his  own 
laborious  industry.  To  discharge  those, 
and  the  burial  expenses,  he  parted  with 
his  cow,  and  with  his  last  freehold^ 
— that  small  old  pew  in  the  parish 
church,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  father,  the  heir-loom  of  many 
generations,  where  he  himself  (a  small 
urchin  !)  had  stood  aloft  upon  the  seat 
between  his  father  and  his  mother ;  and 
when  the  old  couple  were  laid  side  by 
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nde  in  the  churchyard — where  he  had 
at  alone,  upright  against  the  high 
dark  oak  back,  a  thriying  bachelor, 
"  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes, 
and  ai^rwards,  a  staid  and  serious 
brid^room,  with  his  matronly  bride ; 
and  &en  again,  alone  in  impregnable 
widowhood ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  proud 
and  happy  father,  with  his  little  son 
lifted  up  beside  him  into  the  veiy 
place  where  he  had  stood  between  his 
own  parents.  Andrew  Cleayes  had 
■aid  to  himself,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
dead  body  of  his  son,  that  no  after 
circumstance  of  human  life  could  af- 
fect him  with  the  slightest  emotion  of 
joy  or  sorrow  ;  but  when  he  finally 
made  oyer  to  another  the  possession 
of  his  old  pew,  one  pang  of  comming- 
led feeling  thrilled  through  his  heart, 
and  moistened  the  aged  eyes  that 
had  looked  tearlessly  into  his  son*s 
giaye. 

The  next  Sunday  after  the  fune- 
ral, Andrew  Cleayes  was  at  church  as 
usual,  but  not  in  his  accustomed  place. 
Many  pew-doors  opened  to  him,  as  he 
walked  slowly  and  feebly  up  the  aisle, 
and  many  a  hand  was  put  forth  to  the 
old  man's  arm,  essaying  to  draw  him 
in  with  kindly  yiolenoe;  but  gently 
disengaging  himself,  and  silently  de- 
clining the  proffered  accommodation, 
he  passed  onward,  and  took  his  seat 
near  the  communion-table,  on  the  end 
of  one  of  the  benches  appropriated  to 
the  parish  poor ;  and  from  that  time 
forward,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  An- 
drew Cleayes  was  to  be  seen  twice 
eyezy  Sabbath-day  in  that  same  place, 
more  dignified  in  his  sorrow  and  his 
humility,  and  perhaps  more  inwardly 
at  peace,  than  lie  had  eyer  been  when 
the  world  went  well  with  him,  and  he 
counted  himself  a  happy  man. 

Andrew  Cleayes  was  an  old  man 
when  his  great  calamity  befell  him. 
He  had  already  numbered  seyen  years 
beyond  the  age  of  man — ^his  three- 
score years  and  ten  ;  and  though  he 
bore  up  brayely  during  the  time  of 
trial,  uiat  time  told  afterwards  ten- 
fold in  the  account  of  Nature,  and  he 
sank  for  a  time  almost  into  decrepit 
feebleness  ;  yet  still  the  lonely  crea- 
ture crept  about  as  usual,  and  was 
seen  at  his  daily  labour,  and  at  church 
and  market,  and  answered  all  greet- 
ings and  kindly  queries,  with  courte- 
ous thankfulness,  and  assurances  that 
he  was  well — quite  well,  and-  wanted 
for  nothing,  and  was  content  to  '*  tar- 
ry the  Lord's  leisure."   But  it  was  easy 
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to  see  he  hoped  soon  to  depart,  and  all 
who  spoke  of  him  said  his  time  would 
not  be  long,  ''for  the  old  man's 
strength  was  going."  Neyertheless,  it 
was  God's  pleasure  to  delay  the  sum- 
mons, which  could  not  but  haye  been 
welcome,  though  it  was  awaited  with 
submissiye  patience.  Andrew^Cleayes 
suryiyed  his  son's  death  upwards  of 
nine  years,  and  not  only  did  nis  strong 
and  sound  constitution  in  great  mea- 
sure recoyer  from  the  shock  which  for 
a  time  had  prostrated  its  uncommon 
power,  but  Ms  mind  also  settled  into 
a  state  of  such  perfect  peace,  as  at 
times  almost  brightened  into  cheer- ^ 
fulness ;  and  neyer  before  had  he  * 
tasted  such  pure  enjoyment  from  the 
sight  of  the  green  earth — of  tiie  sum- 
mer sky,  and  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  balmy  air. 

The  old  man  would  haye  been  a 
welcome  and  respected  guest  by  many 
a  fire-side  in  Redbum  yillage  ;  but  at 
his  time  of  day,  it  was  too  kite  to  ao- 
quire  social  habits.  It  is  ofken  easier 
to  break  the  bondage  of  a  heayy  chain, 
than  to  disentangle  the  meshes  of  a 
few  seemingly  sl^ht  cords ;  neither 
may  the  tree,  which  has  been  waiped 
when  a  sapling,  be  made  straight  when 
its  green  branches  are  all  gone,  and 
the  bare  tmnk  left  scarred  and  rifted 
on  the  heath. 

Andrew  still  dwelt  companionlesB 
in  his  paternal  cottage,  and  rarely  en« 
tered  under  any  other  roof,  except  that 
of  the  House  of  Ood.  But,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  more  fre- 
quently drawn  into  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-creatures,  than  at  any  for- 
mer period  of  his  existence.  He  had 
oontmued  to  support  himself,  for  four 
years  after  his  son's  death,  on  the  sole 
profits  of  his  garden,  and  of  a  little 
poultry  that  fed  about  his  cottage ; 
with  which  small  merchandise  he  still 
performed  his  weekly  journey  to  C— 
market  But  though  the  ^  green  old 
affe"  of  honest  Greybeard  still  yield- 
ed good  and  willing  sendee,  it  was 
phun  to  be  seen,  that  the  crazy  cart 
must  soon  drop  to  pieces,  and  painfully 
suspected  that  there  was  pinching 
want  in  Andrew's  cottage,  in  lieu  of 
the  increasing  comforts  which  should 
afford  **  a  good  soft  pillow  for  the  old 
grey  head.'  And,  thereupon,  much 
kindly  consultation  took  place  among 
the  Maonates  of  the  parish,  how  to  as- 
sist and  benefit  the  old  man,  without 
wounding  his  last  lurking  feeling  of 
human  pride — ^the  pride  of  liying  by 
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the  honest  labour  of  his  own  hands, 
unindebted  to  parochial  or  individual 
charity.  An  opportunity  soon  present- 
ed itself,  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
benevolent  purpose.  The  foot  carrier, 
who  had  long  travelled  twice  a-week, 
to  and  fro,  between  C and  Red- 
bum,  became  disabled  from  continu- 
ing his  office,  the  acceptance  of  which 
was  immediately  proposed  to  Andrew 
Cleaves,  and  that  a  new  light  cart 
shotdd  be  provided  for  him  by  sub- 
scription, among  those  to  whom  the 
regular  carriage  of  padcages  larger 
than  could  be  conveyed  by  a  foot  car- 
eer, would  prove  a  real  accommoda- 
tion. The  old  man  did  not  long  deli- 
berate. He  felt  that  he  could  useful- 
ly and  faithfully  acquit  himself  of  the 
proffered  charge,  and  accepted  it  with 
unhesitating  gratitude.  But  when 
there  was  farther  talk  of  purchasing 
for  him  a  younger  and  more  efficient 
steed  than  honest  Greybeard,  Andrew 
shook  his  head,  in  positive  rejection, 
and  said,  smiling,  "  No,  no,  we  must 
rub  on  together — the  old  fellow  vrill 
do  good  service  yet ;  and  who  knows 
but  he  may  take  metomj  last  home  ?*' 
And  then,  for  a  moment,  his  brow 
darkened  with  a  passing  shadow,  for 
the  thought  of  the  Icui  burden  of  mor- 
tality drawn  by  the  old  horse  came 
vividly  into  his  mind. 

The  new  cart  was  provided,  the  ve* 
nerable  carrier  installed  into  his  office, 
and  for  ^re  whole  years,  (his  remain- 
ing span  of  life),  he  fulfilled  its  duties 
with  characteristic  faithfulness  and  ex- 
actitude, and  almost  with  the  physical 
energies  of  his  youthful  prime.  Win- 
ter and  summer — through  frost  and 
snow — and  in  the  dog-day  heat — 
through  fair  ways  and  foul — ^by  day- 
light and  twilight — ^Andrew  Oleaves's 
cart  was  to  be  seen  nearly  about  the 
same  place  on  Redbnm  Common,  at,  or 
near,  five  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  on  its  return 

from  C-^ .    And  it  was  still  drawn 

lustily  alon^  by  the  same  old  horse, 
looking  sleek  and  glossy,  and  round- 
quartered  like  one  of  Wouverman*s 
Flemings ;  and  when  some  one,  willing 
to  please  the  master,  would  now  and 
then  pat  the  sides  of  the  faithful  crea- 
ture, and  comment  on  his  handsome 
appearance,  the  old  man  would  smile 
with  evident  gratification,  and  say — 
"  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  what  stuff  he  was 
made  of — we  shall  last  out  one  an- 
other's time — never  fear." 
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So  said  Andrew  Cleaves,  towards 
the  close  of  a  long,  hard  winter; 
when,  though  the  snow-drifts  that  still 
lay  in  every  shady  place,  were  not 
whiter  than  the  once  darkly  daj^led 
coat  of  old  Greybeard — he  shew^  lit- 
tle other  sign  of  ase,  except,  indeed, 
the  rather  more  aeliberate  pace  in 
which  his  kind  master  indulged  him. 
But  though  the  tardy  spring  set  in  at 
last,  mild,  warm,  and  beautiful ;  and 
though  its  renovating  spirit  seemed  to 
infuse  itself,  like  a  renewal  of  youthr 
ful  vigour  into  the  frame  of  the  hale 
and  hearty  old  man,  it  was  observed 

that  his  periodical  returns  from  C 

became  each  time  later  and  later  ;  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  young  tender  grass 
on  which  Greybeard  fed  at  pleasure-— 
and  the  abundance  of  bruised  com, 
and  heartening  mashes  with  which  he 
was  tenderly  pampered,  the  sides  of 
the  aged  creature  grew  lank  and  hol- 
low, his  fine  glossy  coat  rough  and 
dull,  and  that  his  well-set  ears,  and 
once  erect  and  sprightly  head,  drooped 
low  and  heavily  as  he  toiled  slowly 
homeward  over  the  Common. 

It  was  some  evening  in  the  first 
week  of  balmy  June,  that  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  Redbum,  who  expected  a  con- 
signment by  Andrew's  cart,  set  out  to 
meet  the  vehicle  on  its  return  from 

C .    The  man  walked  on  and  on^ 

and  no  cart  was  seen  approaclung,  and 
the  gloaming  was  darkening  apace, 
and  still  no  Andrew. 

But  just  as  imcomfortable  surmises 
reiq>ectmg  the  delay  of  the  venerable 
carrier  began  to  crowd  into  his  neigh- 
bour's mind,  the  old  man  came  in 
sight,  not  in  his  accustomed  driving- 
seat,  but  walking  by  the  side  of  his 
aged  steed,  which  still  drew  on  the  cart 
with  its  lightened  load,  but  evidently 
with  pairiul  labour;  and  when  An- 
drew stopt  to  deliver  out  the  required 
parcel,  ms  neighbour  remariLed  to  him, 
that  though  he  himself  looked  stout 
and  well  as  usual,  his  good  horse 
seemed  drawing  near  the  last  of  his 
journeys. 

"Maybe — ^maybe,"  gravely  replied 
the  old  man,  laying  hu  arm  tenderly 
across  the  neck  of  his  aged  servant, 
and  looking  in  the  creature's  face,  as 
it  lifted  and  half  turned  round  its 
head  with  seeming  consciousness — 
"  Maybe,  master !  but  who  knows, 
after  all,  which  may  go  first  ?  Please 
God,  we  may  yet  last  out  one  another's 
time." 
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But  he  himself  looked  well,  and 
strong  as  ever,  and  talked  cheerfully 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  ;  and  that  same 
eyening,  as  was  customary  with  him, 
walked  his  rounds  to  giye  account  of 
his  multi&rious  commissions.  This 
was  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  and 
the  next  morning  Andrew  Cleaves  was 
missed  at  church  from  his  accustomed 
seat !  and  no  soul  that  looked  towards 
the  vacant  place,  but  knew  inunedi- 
ately,  that  the  old  man  was  either 
sick  unto  death,  or  that  he  had  already 
**  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus." 

When  divine  service  was  over,Tnany 
persons  bent  their  steps  towards  the 
lonely  cottage ;  and  soon  the  general 
expectation  (fear  on  such  an  occasion 
would  have  been  an  irreligious  feeling) 
was  fully  verified.  The  cottage  door  was 
closeii  and  locked,  and  hot  a  lattice 
open,  but  prompt  admission  was  effect- 
ed, and  there  the  venerable  inmate  was 
found  sitting  in  his  old  high-backed 
chair,  before  the  little  daw-table,  on 
which  was  a  small  glass  of  untasted 
ale,  and  an  unlit  pipe  beside  the  open 
Bible.  It  seemed  at  a  first  glance,  as 
if  the  old  man  were  reading, — ^but  it 
was  not  so.  One  hand,  indeed,  was 
still  spread  upon  the  chapter  before 
him,  but  his  head  had  <b*opt  down 
upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  were  closed, 
and  he  slept  the  last  sleep  of  the  right- 
eous. 

Such  were  the  village  annals  col- 
lected from  different  narrators,  and 
at  divers  opportunities,  during  the 
better  part  of  a  long  siunmer  montn, 
which  time  I  employed,  or  as  some 
would  have  it,  idled  away,  in  fishing 
the  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Red- 
bum,  taking  up  my  head-quarters  at 
the  sign  of  the  /oily  Miller.  The 
substance  of  the  story,  and  all  its 
main  facts,  were,  however,  related  to 
me  by  the  loquacious  landlady,  on  the 
first  night  of  my  sojourn  under  her 
roof.  And  she  wound  up  her  narra- 
tive with  fsurther  particulars,  including 
the  ghost,  which  had  excited  such  ex- 
traordinary tumult  in  the  hitherto 
quiet  vUlage. 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  been  laid  at 
rest  beside  the  graves  of  his  wife  and 
son,  the  day  before  my  arrival.  The 
burial  charges  were  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  that  poor  remnant  of  his  house- 
hold goods  which  yet  remained  in  the 
cottage,  its  once  abundant  plenish- 
ing having  gone  piece  by  piece  during 
the  time  of  his  greatest  necessity.  The 
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old  cottage  itself,  and  its  small  do- 
main, feu  in  of  course  to  its  rever- 
sionary purchaser,  the  village  butcher. 
And  there  was  no  man  to  say  him  nay, 
when  he  likewise  appropriated  to  him- 
self, as  make-weights  no  doubt  in  the 
scale  of  the  dilapidated  building — ^its 
few  living  appurtenances, — Andrew's 
favourite  breed  of  milk-white  poultry, 
and  his  only,  his  still  surviving  ser- 
vant, honest  Greybeard.  Yes,  the 
poor  old  creature,  &8t  drooping  as  he 
was,  did  indeed  last  out  his  master's 
timsy  and  render  him  the  latest  ser- 
vice. For  the  old  man  was  taken  to 
his  grave  in  his  ovm  cart,  by  his  own 
aged  servant ;  and  that  was  the  last 
task  of  the  poor  wom<out  brute  ;  and 
when  it  was  over  his  new  proprietor 
turned  him  loose  at  the  churchyard 
gate  into  his  own  adjoining  field,  there 
to  linger  out  the  few  intervening  days, 
till  that  when  he  was  destined  to  fur- 
nish a  repast  to  the  squire's  hounds. 

The  graves  of  the  Cleaves's  lay  side 
by  side  under  the  churchyard  wall,  at 
that  end  of  the  cemetery  exactly  front- 
ing the  entrance.  The  old  man  had 
been  committed  to  the  earth  on  the 
fourth  day  from  that  of  his  decease  ; 
and,  some  hours  after  the  funeral,  a 
person  came  hurrying  about  nightfall 
into  the  tap-room  of  the  Jolly  Miller, 
afibming,  that  in  hb  way  past  the 
churchyard,  having  looked  accident- 
ally towards  the  new-made  grave,  at  its 
farther  extremity,  he  had  seen  dis- 
tinctly a  white  spectral  shape  arise  out 
of  the  earth,  at  the  head  of  the  dark 
fresh  mound,  which  strange  appear- 
ance gradually  increased  in  size  and 
stature,  tUl  he  was  afraid  to  continue 
gazing,  and  ran  off  to  communicate 
the  awful  intelligence. 

Some  laughed  at  Hodge's  story, 
some  bullied,  some  quaked  ;  but  all 
clamoured  and  questioned,  and  finish- 
ed by  running  off  en  masse  towards 
the  churchyard,  headed  by  the  bearer 
of  wonderful  tidings,  whose  courage 
being  of  a  gregarious  nature,  became 
absolute  va]our  with  such  comfortable 
backing.  Yet  did  his  pace  slacken 
perceptibly  as  he  approached  the  bu- 
rial-ground, and  his  followers  pressed 
less  impatiently  upon  his  heels ;  and 
the  whole  phalanx,  by  that  time 
wedged  into  close  order,  retrograded 
simultaneously,  when  Hodge  stopped 
short  with  a  theatrical  start,  and 
stretching  forth  his  right  arm,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
2S 
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uttered  not  exactly  the  adjuration  of 
the  royal  Dane,  but  an  exclamation 
quite  as  electric  to  his  excited  fol- 
lowers. 

"  There  he  goes,  by  Gosh  !"  quoth 
Hodge,  under  his  breath. 

But  all  heard  the  awful  words ;  and 
all  were  ready  to  make  oath,  that,  just 
as  they  were  spoken,  they  saw  some- 
thing tall,  white,  yapouiy,  spectral, 
sink  down  into  the  earth  at  the  head 
of  Andrew  Cleaves's  grave.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  whisper  of  haying  caught 
a  glimpse  of  horns  and  fiery  eyes ;  and 
they  might  have  got  on  to  hoofs  and 
a  long  tail,  had  not  the  less  imagina- 
tive dders  rebuked  such  idle  fantar* 
sies,  and  condemned  the  uncharitable 
inferences  therefrom  deducible. 

"For  why  should  the  Evil  One, 
designated  by  their  fears,  be  permitted 
to  visit  the  last  earthly  resting-place 
of  one,  whose  faith,  while  living,  had 
baffled  his  subtlest  wiles,  and  whose 
immortal  part  was  now,  it  was  hum- 
bly to  be  hoped,  beyond  the  influence 
of  his  power  1" 

But  t/ietfy  too, — those  sober  witnesses, 
— ^had  seen  something, — had  caught 
a  momentary  glance  of  the  white  fi- 
gure as  it  sank  into  the  earth  !  and 
their  long-drawn  jaws,  and  solemn 
doubts  and  qualified  admission,  and 
pious  ejaculations,  struck  more  awe 
to  the  hearts  of  the  cowering  group 
than  the  bolder  asseverations  of  the 
first  speakers.  Certain  it  is,  not  one 
of  the  party  proposed  to  enter  the  con- 
secrated precincts,  and  take  closer  cog- 
nizance of  the  spot,  to  which  all  eyes 
were  directed  with  intense  eagerness. 
But  they  kept  their  ground  of  obser- 
vation for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  vanishing  of  the  phantom ;  and 
though  mysterious  sounds  and  indis- 
tinct glimmerings  were  still  rife  in  the 
heated  imaginings  of  many,  no  fur- 
ther appearance  was  unanimously  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  visible  during 
that  night's  watch,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  gazers  dispersed,  to  spread  panic 
and  conjecture  through  the  village. 
Ko  epidemic  is  more  easily  dissemi- 
nated ;  and  by  the  next  day's  close, 
all  Redburn  mustered  for  the  ghost- 
hunt  ; — which  formidable  array  it  was 
my  lot  to  encounter  when  I  first  en- 
tered the  straggling  street  in  quest  of 
lodging  and  entertainment  at  the  vil- 
lage inn.  More  entertainment  than  I 
had  reckoned  on  was,  as  I  have  shown, 
provided  for  me  by  my  garrulous  land- 
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lady  ;  and  her  village  gossip  had  so 
well  eked  out  the  more  substantial  re- 
freshment of  her  savoury  fare,  that 
time  had  stolen  on  unheeded  amidst 
the  unwonted  quiet  of  her  well-fre- 
quented house,  and  darkness  had  long 
succeeded  the  gloaming,  which  lent 
me  light  to  reach  its  hospitable  shel- 
ter.   And  still  the  old  lady  had  some- 
thing more  to  tell,  and  I  still  listened 
with  unwearied  ear,  when  all  at  once 
the  deep,  unnatural  quiet  of  "  the  de- 
serted village"  was  broken  b^  a  con- 
fused uproar,  like  the  rushmgofan 
approaching  torrent,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  trampling  of  many  feet,  and 
the  clattering  of  many  tongues,  an- 
nounced the  nearness  of  the  living 
torrent,  which  came  pouring  onward 
in  "admired  disorder,"  and  pressing 
head  over  head,  and  shoulder  against 
shoulder,  into  the  kitchen  of  the  Jolly 
Miller.    And  there  were  white  faces, 
and  staring  eyes,  and  chattering  teeth, 
and  "  horrific  hair,"  but  no  paralysis 
of  tongues  ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel  was  nothing  to  that 
which  mingled  forty  discordant  voices, 
all  trying  to  outpitch  one  another. 

At  length,  however,  I  obtained  from 
mine  host  himself  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  united  discords.  His  pro- 
fessional eye  had  been  acute,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  hurly burly,  to  discern 
that  a  new  and  respectable-looking 
guest  was  located  in  his  house  ;  and  I 
was  accordingly  favoured  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  recent  adventure. 
*  They  had  watched,  he  said,  two 
good  hours  at  the  churchyard  hatch, 
.  in  fiill  view  of  Andrew  Cleaves's  grave, 
the  exact  spot  of  which  was  discerni- 
ble, even  after  perfect  nightfall.  And 
they  had  taken  every  possible  precau- 
tion to  satisfy  themselves  before  dark 
that  no  living  creature,  Christian  or 
brute,  was  lurking  within  the  church- 
yard,— that  there  was  nothing  within 
it  but  the  green  graves,  and  the  white 
tombstones,  and  the  old  yew  tree  in 
the  north-east  angle. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  mine  host,  "we 
watched  there,  as  I  made  mention, 
two  mortal  hours ;  and  though  some 
fancied  one  thing,  and  some  another, 
they  were  nothing  but  fancies, — for 
nothing  better  nor  worse  than  we  our- 
fielves  was  stirring  all  that  time  ;  and 
I  for  one  began  to  think  we  were  mak- 
ing fools  of  ourselves,  and  had  best 
sneak  home  quietly,  and  say  nothing 
more  about  the  matter.  But  just  then. 
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sir,'*  quarered  mine  host,  glancing 
feo^fdlly  round,  and  lowering  his  tone 
to  a  whisper ;  "  just  then,  sir  !  We 
did  see  something.  We  seed  the  tall, 
white  thing,  rise  up  out  of  the  earth, 
right  at  the  head  of  the  old  man's  grave ; 
and  then,  sir,  if  youll  believe  me,  as 
I  am  a  sinful  man,  it  rose  and  rose, 
and  spread,  till  it  was  as  big  and  high 
as  the  gas-work  tower — ^though,  for 
shape,  we  could  not  make  it  much 
out,— only  the  head  of  it  seemed 
to  shoot  up  in  a  kind  of  forked  fa- 
shion ;  and  there  must  have  been 
some  sort  of  unnatural  light  about  it, 
for  my  eyes  got  quite  dazed  and  dizzy 
like,  and  there  was  a  ringing  in  my 
ears ;  and  then — Lord,  sir  ! — while  we 
were  all  looking  quite  steadfast,  and 
standing  as  st^y  as  a  rock,  sir! — 
quite  cool  and  composed — the  thing 
gives  a  kind  of  a  heave  up— so,  sir ! — 
and  down  again ;  aud  then  there  was 
a  terrible  noise,  just  as  if  the  old 
church  tower^  was  tumbling  about  our 
ears, — and  th'en,  we  thought,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  stay  any  longer, 
(for  rashness  is  not  courage  you  know, 
sir,)  and  so  we  came  back  home 
again,  sir,  to  talk  the  matter  over 
quietly." 

But  neither  mine  host  nor  his  ad- 
herents were  in  a  state  to  talk  the 
matter  over  very  quietly  just  then  ; 
and  all  shrank  back  with  unequivocal 
dismay,  when  I  proposed  to  head  them 
for  a  fresh  enterprise, — myself  and 
two  or  three  others  provided  with 
lanterns,  not  to  flare  about  the  out- 
skirts of  the  burying-ground,  but  to 
make  strict  search  within  its  haunted 
precincts — even  upon  the  very  grave 
Itself — of  which,  they  could  not  hear 
without  a  shudder.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever,— what  with  shaming  their  pusil- 
lanimity, and  patting  their  courage, 
and  plying  them  well  with  mine 
host's  strong  beer, — I  succeeded  in 
enlisting  a  band  of  desperate  heroes, 
prepared  to  brave  all  dangers,  and 
swearing  to  go  with  me  through  fire 
and  water.  And  off  we  set,  at  a  good 
round  pace  (for  some  sort  of  courage 
is  apt  to  cool  if  it  marches  to  slow 
time),  and  so  reached  the  church- 
yard hatch ;  and  dashing  through, 
without  a  moment's  pause,  made 
straight  towards  the  haunted  grave. 
But  when  we  had  neared  it  by  a  few 
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yards,  my  doughty  heroes  made  a  sud- 
den stop ;  and  I  held  out  my  lantern 
&r  and  high,  to  throw  forward  its 
rays  on  the  strange  object  which  in- 
disputably lay  (a  long,  white  heap) 
on  Andrew's  grave.  Just  then  I  struck 
my  foot  against  a  stone ;  and  one  be- 
hind me  stumbled  over  another  great 
rough  stone,  like  those  piled  together, 
without  masonry,  that  form^  the 
churchyard  wall,  close  to  which  lay 
the  three  graves  of  the  Cleaves's. 

*'  Oh,  ho !"  I  cheeringly  cried  out 
to  my  trembling  followers,  '*  here  has 
been  a  downfall ;  but  ghosts  do  not 
break  down  stone-walls,  my  men." 
And  on  we  went,  stumbling  over  like 
obstacles,  and  five  steps  more  brought 
us  to  the  place  of  terrors  ;  and  all  the 
lanterns  were  held  out,  every  neck 
poked  forward,  every  eye  full  stretched, 
— and  all  fear  soon  exchanged  for  lo- 
<{uacious  wonder,  and  pitying  excla- 
mation,— ^for  there,  upon  his  master's 
grave,  stretched  out  at  full  length 
upon  its  side, — ^lay  the  skeleton  carcase 
of  Andrew's  poor  old  horse.  He  had 
been  turned  into  the  butcher's  field 
behind  the  churchyard,  to  await,  as 
I  have  told,  the  leisure  of  the  Squire's 
hounds.  There  was  a  breach  in  the 
loose  stone-wall,  exactly  at  the  head 
of  Andrew's  grave ;  and  whether 
it  was  simply  impatience  of  his  new 
pasture,  or  whether  the  creature  was 
really  conscious  that  to  the  spot  be- 
low that  broken  wall,  he  had  drawn 
the  remains  of  his  old  master ;  certain 
it  is,  he  must  have  stationed  himself 
in  the  gap  when  first  observed  by  the 
frightened  villagers;  and  no  doubt 
might  have  been  seen  there  by  day- 
light, had  any  one  then  bethought 
himself  of  looking  beyond  the  grave  to- 
ward the  adjoining  inclosure.  And 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  on  the  me- 
morable night  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
poor  old  animal  having  raised  himself 
by  his  forelegs  on  the  lowest  part  of 
the  breach,  the  loose  stones  had  given 
way  under  his  hoofs,  and  falling  for- 
ward with  them,  a  helpless,  heavy 
weight,  he  had  breathed  out  the  last 
feeble  remnant  of  his  almost  extin- 
guished life,  on  the  scarcely  closed 
grave  of  his  aged  master,  whose  words 
were  verified  almost  to  the  letter — 
^  We  shall  last  out  one  another's  time." 

A. 
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CONNOR  M^OLOQHLIN. 


A  TALE  OF  THB  LOWER  SHANNON. 


Connor  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah, 
or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called, 
Remmie  M'Gloghlin,  whose  father 
had  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  excise  ;  which 
place  he  had  turned  to  so  good  ac- 
count among  smuggling  distillers,  that 
<<  on  retiring,"  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase a  small  estate  near  the  village  of 
Ardeneer,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Shannon,  and  to  raise  his  son  to  the 
dignity  of  a  squireen,  or  half  sir. 
Remmie  was  captivated,  at  an  early 
age,  by  the  charms  of  a  damsel  below 
even  himself  in  rank,  and  of  the  pro- 
scribed caste  in  religion.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  marry  a  Pa* 
pist,  for  the  Protestant  gentry  utterly 
and  with  scorn  excluded  him  from 
their  society  ;  yet  the  effect  of  this  ex- 
clusion upon  his  mean  mind  and  low- 
thoughted  disposition,  was  but  to  exalt 
the  said  gentry  in  his  estimation — 
and,  stranger  still,  to  make  him  value 
himself  on  being,  as  he  impudentiy 
said,  and  swore  he  was,  a  d— d  good 
Protestant.  Remmie's  Protestantism, 
however,  limited  itself  to  attending 
church  occasionally  upon  high  festi- 
vals, ridiculing  and  abusing  all  priests, 
and  eating  beefsteaks  on  Good  Friday. 
Moyah  M'Qloghlin,  his  wife,  was  a 
thorough  bigot,  who  rested  solely  on 
the  external  observances  of  her  church 
for  salvation  ;  feared  her  husband  up- 
on earth,  for  he  was  a  harsh,  violent 
man,  but  thought  him  sure  of  hell 
hereafter,  unless,  according  to  an  ex- 
pectation which  she  secretly  cherished, 
he  should  send  for  the  priest  in  his 
last  agonies,  and  receive  extreme  unc- 
tion, in  which  case  she  thought  a  few 
thousand  years  additional  of  purgar 
tory  might  set  all  to  rights.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  readily 
imagined,  that  much  conjugal  felicitv 
did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Jeremiah 
M'Gloghlin.  Two  children,  both  sons, 
and  bom  at  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
were  the  fruit  of  the  marriage.  Con- 
nor, the  elder,  was  the  darling  of  his 
mother.  From  Mr  M'Gloghlin  s  views 
of  the  gentility  of  the  reformed  faith, 
it  followed,  of  course,  that  he  impera- 
tively required  his  son  to  bo  reared  a 
Protestant.     This  was  a  sore  trial  to 


Moyah ;  but  she  well  knew  her  hus- 
band to  be  ''an  hard  man,"  and  she 
dared  not  openly  disobey  him;  she, 
therefore,  contented  herself  with  hav- 
ing the  child  secretly  baptized  by  the 
priest,  before  he  was  ^  took  to  the 
minister,"  as  she  said  ;  and  as  he  grew 
up,  she  stole  him  away  with  her  to 
mass  whenever  she  could,  and  &iled 
not,  on  these  occasions,  to  moisten  his 
brow  with  lustral  holy  water,  thrice 
applied  infami  digito,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  in  the  sacred  names  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead. 

Ill-tempered  and  wayward  was  the 
infancy  of  Connor  M'Gloghlin.  Con- 
tinually conversant  with  all  the  little 
frauds  and  arts  practised  by  his  mo- 
ther, without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  and  continually  enjoined 
to  conceal  them,  he  early  became 
inured  to  deceit.  He  soon  grew  ac- 
quainted, too,  with  the  power  which 
tnese  concealments  gave  him  over  his 
parent ;  and  instead  of  any  longer  en- 
tertaining a  dread  of  her  displeasure 
when  he  did  wrong,  he  presentiy 
learned  that  the  price  of  his  connivings 
at  her  petty  misdoings,  might  be  made 
a  perfect  immunity  from  punishment 
on  his  own  part,  however  unpardon- 
able his  disobedience,  or  aggravated 
his  fault.  His  father,  he  was  taught, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  to  fear 
rather  than  to  love, — a  feeling  which 
gradually  gathered  into  settled  aver> 
sion,  as  he  alone  exercised  parental 
authority  over  him,  and  his  own  con- 
duct, as  well  as  his  father's  natural 
disposition,  necessarily  rendered  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  severe,  and 
sometimes  violent.  Thus  Connor  grew 
up  to  boyhood  ;  his  vices  and  his  faults 
were  screened  by  his  mother  whenever 
that  was  possible ;  and  when  they  had 
the  '<  ill  luck"  to  be  detected  by  his 
father,  they  were  pimished  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  passion,  and  consequent- 
ly the  punishment  was  in^ectual. 
Ere  he  had  well  reached  the  period  of 
human  puppyhood, — which  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twen- 
tieth year, — ^young  M^Gloghlin  was  a 
thorough  reprobate ;  he  exceeded  ped- 
lars in  lying,  cursed  and  swore  like  a 
trooper,  cheated  at  pitch  and  toss,  and 
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even  the  rumour  ran  that  he  could 
steal,  and  that  his  mother  anxiouBlj 
concealed  his  thefts. 

Yet  with  all  these  gifts,  Connor,  as 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  was  well  re- 
ceived in  the  houses  of  most  of  the 
strong  fimners  in  the  nei^bourhood. 
He  was  "a  fine  cliyer  bye,"  (boy) 
that  is  to  say,  a  tall,  stout  ruffler,  with 
a  &ce  which,  to  the  vulgar,  appeared 
handsome,  though,  to  the  observant 
eye,  it  plainly  Strayed  marks  of  the 
low  ana  froward  mind  which  ani- 
mated the  inner  man :  but  he  rode  a 
good  horse,  was  heir  to  some  scores  of 
acres  held  in  fee,  and  was  a  professing 
Pn>testant,  which,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland,  is  the  next  thing  to 
being  a  gentleman.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Norah  Sullivan.  Norah  had 
been  left  an  orphan  in  her  childhood, 
and  had  been  taken  in  and  reared  by 
an  uncle,  the  brother  of  her  dead  mo- 
ther, a  hard-favoured  old  man,  who 
had  spent  his'you^  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  ;  and  having  accumulated  prize 
money  and  wages  to  a  considerable 
amoun^  had  returned  to  his  native 
village  in  time  to  succour  his  widowed, 
and  now  dying  sister,  in  the  extremity 
of  her  distress,  and  to  take  charge  of 
her  sole  surviving  child,  then  not  quite 
five  years  old.  Norah,  now  twelve 
years  older  than  when  her  mother 
died,  was  almost  a  model  of  barn-door 
beauty,  and  not  a  little  vain  of  her 
personal  charms,  fier  coal-black  hair 
nightly  cost  her  a  fiill  hour's  combing 
and  brushing,  and  curling,  and  paper- 
ing, after  her  dailv  tasks  of  housekeep- 
ing were  done;  her  dark  and  meny 
eye  sparkled  over  a  ruddy  chony-cheek, 
blooming  with  health,  and  the  matu- 
tinal application  of  a  buttermilk  wash. 
Tet  this  rural  coquette,  despite  of  va- 
nity, had  many  valuable  points  to  re- 
commend her ;  she  was  a  soft-hearted, 
good-natured  girl,  who  loved  her  uncle 
tenderly,  and  was  beloved  by  him  in 
torn.  Though  the  rough  old  sailor 
did  not  lavish  very  many  fond  words 
upon  her,  yet  was  he  observed  to  take 
especial  care  that  little  Norah — as  he 
st&l  continued  to  call  her,  although 
she  had  now  grown  to  what  is  term^, 
in  western  idiom,  *'  a  shtout  shlip" — 
ihould  always  be  arrayed  in  the  gay- 
est and  most  costly  attire  the  pack  of 
the  trarelling-merchant — ^in  the  vul- 
gar, pedlar— -could  furnish.  He  plant- 
ed her  little  garden  near  the  house, 
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too,  with  hollies,  laburnums,  lilacs, 
and  laurestinas,  and  seemed  to  shoul- 
der along  to  chapel  on  Sunday,  with 
peculiar  self-complacency,  when  he 
pressed,  or,  as  the  neighbours  tenned 
it,  "  scrooged"  Norry,  drest  in  all  her 
best,  under  his  arm,  and  sported,  in 
his  button-hole,  a  little  bouquet,  of  her 
own  gathering  and  arranging,  there. 

It  was  at  an  entertainment  in  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  &nner,  given 
on  the  occasion  of  a  christening,  that 
Opnnor  M'Gloghlin  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Norah  Sullivan,  the  fame  of 
whose  beauty  had  already  reached 
him.  They  danced  together,  and  were 
mutually  pleased.  M'Gloghlin  had 
dissimulation  enough  to  disguise  the 
worst  points  of  his  character,  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  or  of  women; 
and  his  handsome  person,  bold  man- 
ners, and  somewhat  too  the  imagined 
superiority  of  rank  or  of  religion  bcH 
fore  alluded  to,  assisted  in  enabling 
him  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  fair  villager.  M^Glogb- 
Hn,  with  rustic  gallantry,  rod^  over 
the  next  day  to  the  Grange  to  visit 
fiurmer  Hourighan,  the  damsel's  uncl^ 
and  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  partner 
of  the  preceding  evening ;  pleased  the 
old  man  by  "  doing  sensible,"  as  he 
called  it;  that  is,  talking  knowingly 
of  fuming,  and  cattle,  and  markets; 
and  flattered  the  maiden,  by  the  v^ 
hement  assurance  of  his  warm  admi- 
ration of  her  beauty,  her  dress,  and 
her  dancing,  concluding  with  a  pas- 
sionate declaaration,  that  of  all  the  tight 
girls  that  toor  there,  herself  took  the 
rag  off  the  bush. 

Mr  M'Gloghlin's  reception  encou- 
raged him  to  return  ere  long ;  and  he 
soon  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Grange. 

As  old  Hourighan  rented  an  exten- 
sive farm,  he  was  much  occupied  out 
of  doors  ;  and  the  young  man  usuidlv 
found  Norah  alone  or  busied  with 
household  cares  among  the  in-door 
servants.  M^Gloghlin  did  not  fail  to 
improve  these  morning  calls,  as  unlike 
**  angel  visits"  in  their  object  as  their 
frequency,  to  captivate  the  youthful 
affections  of  Hourighan's  niece.  Love 
for  her  he  had  none,  beyond  the  mere 
desire  of  gratifying  a  lustful  passion ; 
his  purpose  was  of  a  different  and  a 
deeper  nature.  Not  long  before  he 
first  met  Norry,  he  had  attended  the 
Limerick  races ;  and  trusting  partly  to 
his  own  skill  in  horseflesh,  and  partly 
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to  the  assurances  of  a  jockey,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  his  sworn  and  eternal 
friend,  he  had  ba<;ked  a  particular  horse 
to  the  amount  of  seyera]  hundred 
pounds.  His  fayourite  lost  the  race, 
and  M'GIoghlin  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  furious  desperation  ;  he  raged, 
stamped,  blasphemed,  and  swore  that 
the  jockey  had  played  booty,  and  that 
all  horse-racing  was  an  infernal  cheat : 
but  still  the  debt  was  to  be  paid,  and 
he  had  tot  the  means. 

With  much  difficulty  he  preyailed 
on  the  winner  to  accept  of  but  about 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  at  the  time, 
which  was  all  the  ready  money  he 
could  possibly  raise  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  mther ;  and  he  passed  his 
bill  at  nine  months  after  date  for  the 
remainder,  with  the  interest.  Eyen 
these  terms  were  not  acceded  to,  with- 
out many  an  indirect  taunt  upon  the 
silly  yanity  of  persons  who  make  wa- 
gers which  they  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  something  was  once  or  twice  ob- 
scurely hinted  of  its  being  little  better 
than  swindling.  Such  insinuations  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  mortification 
which  a  ruinea  gambler  must  endure  ; 
and  though  they  cut  M'Qloghlin  to 
the  quick,  he  did  not  dare  to  resent 
them,  both  from  a  fear  of  exposure  to 
his  father,  and  because  he  knew  that 
any  attempt  to  obtain  what  the  world 
calls  satisfaction,  would  only  entail 
upon  him  additional  insult,  as  his  star 
tion  in  society,  that  painful  and  am- 
biguous posture  between  the  simple 
and  the  gentle,  destitute  alike  of  the 
honest,  unpretending  plainness  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  cultiyated  polish  of  the 
other,  precluded  him  from  challenging 
equal  priyileges  with  those  who  asso- 
ciated with  him  only  on  the  race- 
ground,  as  they  would  readily  do  with 
any  rufiian  Ivho  offered  to  stake  mo- 
ney. 

The  time,  howeyer,  was  rolling  on, 
and  young  M*Gloghlin  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  meet  his  engage- 
ment ;  his  father  was  a  close  griping 
man,  who,  though  he  loyed  to  see  his 
son  well  dressed,  and  eyen  well  mount- 
ed, calculated  to  the  penny  the  sum 
that  was  requisite  for  that  purpose, 
and  made  no  loose  allowance  for  pock- 
et-money. The  son  well  knew,  too, 
that  the  discoyery  of  his  delinquency 
would  throw  the  "old  boy,"  as  he 
termed  him,  into  a  fit  of  ungoyema- 
ble  fiiry,  for  he  had  often  warned  him 
against  gambling  of  all  sorts,  and  ra- 
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cing  in  particular ;  and  it  was  on  a  false 
pretence,  and  in  direct  disobedience  to 
his  express  orders,  that  he  had  been 
eyen  present  on  the  course.    Besides, 
the  sudden  fit  of  passion  was  not  the 
only,  or  the  worst  result,  which  young 
M'Uloghlin    feared.      He    was    well 
aware  that  the   little    property   his 
grandfather  had  purchased,  was  not 
settled  on  the  successiye  heirs-at-law, 
but  was  completely    in  his  father's 
power  to  will  it  to  whom  he  pleased ; 
and  he  greatly  dreaded,  that  the  effect 
on  his  determined  character,  would 
be  to  induce  him  to  disinherit  himself 
in  fieiyour  of  his  younger  brother,  to 
whom  the  old  man  seemed  already 
much  more  attached.    For  all  these 
reasons,  he  resolyed  to  yenture  for 
once  upon  some  desperate  effort  to  re^ 
lieye  him  from  his  present  difiiculties, 
without  exposing  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  his  father.    His  first  thought, 
after  his  introduction  to  Norry  SuUi- 
yan,  was  to  marry  her;  her  uncle,  he 
knew,  had  sayed  a  sum  sufiicient  to 
extricate  him  from  his  distress,  if  he 
could  get  it  into  his  hands ;  but  when 
he  sounded  him  on  the  subject  of  a 
marriage  with  his  niece,  he  found  that, 
although  old  Hourighan  seemed  not 
ayerse  to  the  match,  nor  to  engag- 
ing a  suitable  portion  ultimately  with 
Norry  either,  he  yet  was  resolyed  to 
pay  down  no  money  during  his  own 
lifetime.      M'Qloghlin,   he  said,  was 
welcome  to  come,  liye  in  his  house, 
and  take  a  share  of  his  farm ;  and  then 
what  need  for  dirty,  dauny  bits  of  p^ 
per  down  in  his  hand?     Now,  these 
same    "  dirty,  dauny  bits   of   paper 
down  in  hand,"  were  precisely  what 
alone  would  seire  the  turn  of  young 
M'Gloghlin ;   and   as  he  knew  that 
Hourighan,  according  to  the  custom 
of  all  msh  farmers  who  are  well  to  pass 
in  the  world,  had  good  store  of  them 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  worsted  stock- 
ing, and  secreted  in  some  hole  inside 
the  thatch  of  his  cottage,  he  resolyed 
to  come  at  these  by  fair  means,  or  by 
foul. 

Accordingly,  when  he  found  that 
all  attempts  to  wheedle  Hourighan 
into  an  arrangement  more  consistent 
with  his  wishes,  were  likely  to  proye 
ineffectual,  he  affected  to  be  so  pas- 
sionately in  loye  with  Norry,  as  to 
consent,  for  her  sake,  to  the  terms 
proposed,  and  was  receiyed  by  both 
uncle  and  niece  as  her  accepted  lover. 
Various  were  the  pretexts  ae  devised 
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for  protractiiig  the  period  of  celebra- 
ting their  nuptialB,  chiefly  urging  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  his  &ther  to  '*  lis- 
ten to  raison,"  and  evince  his  appro- 
bation of  the  match,  by  "  bestowing 
him  something  dacent"  to  begin  house- 
keeping with  ;  while  Hourighan  and 
the  girX  feeling  that  the  hurrying  on 
of  the  business  ouffht  not  to  come  from 
their  side^  offered  no  remonstrances 
against  this  delay. 

Meanwhile  the  peculiar  relation  in 
w]^ch  he  stood  towards  her,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  that  fastidious  delicacy,  which 
under  similar  circumstances  amongst 
the  more  elevated  classes,  screens  maid- 
en purity  not  only  from  pollution,  but 
even  from  the  least  utterance  of  the 
sullying  breath  of  the  spoiler,  and  the 
assured  belief  that  she  was  almost  im- 
mediately to  be  made  his  wedded  wife, 
contributed  to  render  Norah  Sullivan 
an  easy  prey  to  the  insidious  arts  of 
young  M'Qloghlin.  Her  seduction 
was  but  the  first  step  towards  the  con- 
summation of  hb  contemplated  vil- 
lainy ;  when  the  poor  girl  had  thus 
put  herself  completely  in  his  power 
he  proceeded  less  ceremoniously  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ultimate  views. 
He  no  longer  concealed  from  her  the 

Dressing  exigency  for  money  to  which 
e  was  reduced,  and  scrupled  not  to 
make  the  filching  of  old  Hourighan*! 
notes  by  her,  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  that  imion  which  he  had  so 
often  and  so  solemnly  sworn  to  cele- 
brate. Long  and  bitterly  did  Norah 
weep  at  this  humiliating  demand,  and 
strenuously  did  she  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade M'Gloghlin  from  his  purpose. 
"  IthX  ^  i^  yourself,  Connor,"  sob- 
bed she,  **  that  would  have  me  be 
after  robbin'  my  poor  ould  imcle  that 
tuck  me  in,  and  sheltered  mefrom  every 
wave  whin  my  poor  mother  died,  Gk>d 
rest  her  soul  in  glory  !  and  left  me  a 
desolate  orphan,  without  kith  or  kin 
in  the  wide  world  to  look  on  me  but 
himself  ?  Was  it  for  this  he  rared  me 
up  like  a  lady,  and  thought  nothin* 
too  good  for  me ;  and  wouldn't  take 
on  wid  Mrs  Brady,  the  rich  widdy 
that  keeps  the  Inn,  and  was  always 
mighty  sweet  upon  him  entirely,  on- 
ly he  said  he*d  never  bring  in  a  step- 
mother over  his  little  girl  1  Thim  was 
his  words,  and  he  called  me  his  daugh- 
ter, so  he  did  ;  and  well  he  mi^t, 
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surely,  for  he  always  had  a  father's 
warm  heart  to  poor  Norry, — God  in 
heaven  bless  him,  and  reward  him  ! — 
for  that  same  I  pray  Christ,"  and  she 
crossed  herself  devoutly,  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  holy  name  of  the  Saviour. 
M'GIoghlin  waited  impatiently  till 
her  passion  of  tears  subsided,  and  she 
could  listen  to  the  specious  glosses 
with  which  he  varnished  over  the 
crime. 

''Arrah,  whisht,  Norry,  ma  vour- 
neen,"  he  replied,  purposely  adopting 
her  own  idiom,  both  as  more  ii>.miliftr 
to  himself  than  better  language,  and 
as  more  likely  to  soothe  and  coax  the 
girl  to  his  purpose.  '<Cbn't  you  be 
Quite  (quiet)  now,  and  hear  raison  % 
Sure,  don't  you  know  it  for  sartain, 
all  as  one  as  if  Father  Gahagan  was 
after  telling  you  frx>m  the  altar,  that 
it's  all  your  own  when  your  ould  uncle 
goes  1  and  where's  the  differ  of  taking 
it  now  when  we  want  it  badly,  ana 
sorrow  a  bit  the  wuer  he  need  be  about 
the  matter  V 

^  0  thin,  Connor,  agrah,"  said  the 
girl,  "  how  is  it  you  can  think  of 
evenin'  me  to  the  likes  o'  this,  after 
takin'  an  advantage  of  me,  and  de- 
ceavin'  me  7  It's  cruel  it  is  of  you,  and 
if  you  had  the  rale  love  for  me  you 
often  said,  you  wouldn't  bid  me  do  it. 
But  what  d'ye  mane  about  bein'  never 
the  wiser  ?  Sure  it  isn't  what  you 
think  my  uncle  doesn't  know  the  dif- 
fer betwane  money  and  no  money 
when  he  goes  to  his  bag  ?" 

"  Mind  what  I  tefi  you,  Norry, 
jewel,  and  raison  good ;  your  uncle 
never  goes  to  take  away  money  out  of 
his  ould  Btockin',  but  to  put  more  in, 
and  I've  a  bundle  of  beautiful  fine 
notes,  only  they  won't  pass,  that  I'll 
give  you  to  put  in  the  place  of  thim 
others,  and  no  one,  as  I  said,  to  know 
the  difference,  till  they  all  come  to 
ourselves  again." 

«  But  still,"  objected  Nony,  "  I 
dunna  whereabouts  he  keeps  thim 
weaiT  notes  you  want  so  bad,  at  all, 
at  all,  for  he  was  always  a  good 
warrant  to  keep  his  makin's  safe 
enougL"  * 

«  Then,"  repHed  M'Gloghlin,  «  you 
mxist  find  out,  Norry,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  you'll  do  ;  your  uncle  is  gone  to 
the  fair  of  Cruagh  to  sell  three  col- 
lops,'*'  and  as  sure  as  he  comes  back 
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to-night,  he'll  go  to  the  place  to  put 
in  the  money  after  he  thinks  every 
one  fast  asleep,  so  you  must  watch 
him,  and  find  out  where  he  hides  it." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Norah  gave, 
by  her  silence,  a  reluctant  acquies- 
cence. Hourighan  returned  late  that 
evening,  in  high  spirits  ttnd  good-hu- 
mour, having  sold  his  cattle  well,  and 
taken  more  than  one  glass  over  the 
bargain. 

"Well,  Nony,"  said  he,  in  his 
Btiange  dialect,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  sea  phrases,  with  his  native  patois, 
"  what  d'ye  think  I  done  with  the 
ludky  penny  the  rum  old  Quaker 
that  I  sould  the  coUops  to,  refused  to 
take? — why,  I  bought  thee  something 
to  top  thy  rigging  with ; — ^there's  a 
pair  of  streamers  for  you,  honey,"  he 
added,  as  he  unfolded  two  blue  and 
crimson  ribbons,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  the  fair,  to  adorn  his  niece's 
bonnet ;  "  you'll  be  fine  enough  now 
for  Connor,  at  anv  rate." 

The  pleasure  that  had  momentarily 
lighted  up  the  girl's  countenance  at 
ike  appearance  and  good-humoured 
talk  of  her  affectionate  uncle,  died 
away  at  M'Gloghlin's  name,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  guilty  promise  she 
had  made  him  in  the  morning. 

"  An'  doesn't  the  ribbons  plase  you 
thin,  Nony,  that  you  look  so  sarious 
at  thim  V  said  the  old  man.  "  Sure, 
it's  meself  that  doesn't  know  much 
about  thim  sorts  of  things,  but  I 
thought  it's  what  you'd  like  thim  best, 
or  I'd  iv  brought  you  somethin'  else. 
Maybe  thim's  not  the  colours  Connor 
likes— eh,  Nony?"  And  her  uncle 
placed  hiis  arm  affectionately  round 
the  girl's  neck. — "  Is  that  the  rai- 
sonf 

«  0  no,  sir,"  said  Norry.  "  They're 
very  nice,  very  iligant  ribbons,  so  tney 
are,  and  it's  too  good  you  are  to  me, 
too  good  entirely." 

The  poor  girl  s  heart  was  fiiU,  and 
she  could  speak  no  more,  but  burst- 
ing into  tears,  hid  her  face  on  her 
uncle's  shoulder. 

"  In  the  name  o'  Gk)d  !  what's  the 
matter  wit  you,  child  ?"  said  he,  alarm- 
ed,— "has  anythin'  come  across  you 
when  I  was  away  ?" 

'*  0  no,  uncle !  nothin'-— nothin'  at 
aU." 

"  And  what  makes  you  ciy  thin  1 
was  Connor  M'Gloghlin  here  to-day  1" 

«  He  was,  sir." 

"  And  did  he  say  anythin' — anythin' 
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you  didn't  like  ?  Bekase  if  he  did,  and 
if  it's  that  that's  grievin'  you,  I'll—" 
And  here  he  swore  with  all  the  ener- 
gy of  an  old  seaman — *^  I'll  make  him 
repint  it  the  longest  day  he  lives — 
ould  as  I  am,  I'll  brake  every  bono  in 
his  skin  before  to-morrow  night,  if  he 
has  said  an  uncivil  word  to  my  little 
girl." 

"  0  no,  he  didn't, — he  didn't,  in- 
deed," said  his  niece,  alarmed  in  her 
turn.  "  There's  nothin'  at  all  the 
matter  wit  me  now,  uncle,  only  I  was 
low  and  sick  all  day,  whin  you  wor 
away ;  an'  it  was  just  the  aisin'  of  my 
heart  that  made  me  cry." 

« Well,"  said  her  uncle,  « I  don't 
understand  the  ways  of  you  women, 
Nonr ;  but  if  it  isn't  weU  you  are, 
jewel,  you'd  better  go  to  bed,  for  it's 
time  anyhow,  an'  so  will  I.  Qood 
night,  and  Qod  bless  you,  child." 

The  blessing  smote  upon  the  ear  of 
the  guilty  girl  like  the  knell  of  a  pa- 
rental imprecation.  The  thought  of 
the  imworthy  part  she  was  acting  sunk 
bitterly  upon  her  heart :  she  bid  her 
uncle  good  night,  and  eager  to  escape 
from  the  pain  which  she  conceived 
his  presence  inspired,  she  quickly  shut 
herself  up  in  her  little  chamber. 

But  when  alone,  the  distraction  of 
the  girl's  feelings  became  even  greater 
than  it  was  before,  as  she  had  no  need 
of  an  effort  to  command  them,  in  or- 
der to  save  appearances.  One  moment 
she  thought  of  her  engagement  to 
young  M'Gloghlin,  and  the  degraded 
situation  in  which  she  stood,  if  she 
dared  to  disoblige  him.  The  next, 
her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  kind  confi- 
dence and  affectionate  words  of  her 
uncle,  and  again  she  wept  bitterly, 
and  flung  herself  upon  her  bed  in  an 
agony  of  doubt  as  to  the  course  she 
should  take.  Her  first  resolution  was, 
to  lie  still,  and  to  tell  Connor  the  next 
day,  that  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  do  what  he  had  desired, — ^to  trust 
that  he  would  yield  to  the  urgency  j>f 
her  excuses  ;  or,  should  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  to  bear  the  shame  and 
punishment  of  the  error  she  had  al- 
ready committed,  rather  than  go  on 
in  the  ways  of  guilt.  But  scuroely 
was  the  resolution  formed,  when  the 
thought  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  it,  came  with  redoubled  force  upon 
her  imagination.  She  pictured  to  her- 
self the  fierce  impatience  of  her  lover, 
— which  she  had  more  than  once  lately 
been  obliged  to  witness, — his  anger 
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and  perhaps  his  abandonment  of  her 
to  shame  and  soom.  She  thought  of 
hoc  uncle,  and  the  effect  that  such  an 
event  would  have  upon  him, — his  af- 
fection for  her  peihaps  turned  to  con- 
tempt,— ^his  pride  in  her,  become  his 
shame  and  his  disgrace.  The  sting  of 
this  reflection  was  more  than  the  un- 
happy girl  could  bear ;  she  sprang  up 
from  her  bed — ^her  candle  had  been 
extinguished,  but  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  outer  room  gleamed  t&ough  a 
crevice  in  the  door  of  her  little  apart- 
ment. Almost  without  a  consaous- 
ness  of  what  she  was  doing,  she  stole 
softly  to  the  door,  and  kneeling  down 
looked  through  the  crevice. 

Her  uncle  was  in  the  act  of  cairy- 
ing  over  the  table  from  the  centre  to 
one  comer  of  the  room,  upon  which 
he  placed  a  chair,  and  mounting  upon 
it,  reached  up  his  hand,  and  took  from 
between  the  inner  8urfiM»  of  the 
thatch  and  the  rafter  above  his  head, 
the  old  stocking  which  contained  his 
treasure  ;  then  taking  from  his  pocket 
the  notes  he  had  received  at  the  fair, 
he  thrust  them  into  the  stocking,  and 
doubling  it  up^  returned  it  to  its  hid- 
ing place. 

Having  removed  the  chair  and  table 
to  their  former  situations,  he  took 
away  the  candle  to  his  own  room,  and 
Korah  looked  upon  darkness. 

<<  Well,"  said  she,  talking  to  her- 
self as  she  arose,  ^  Connor  M'Glogh- 
•  lin,  IVe  done  your  biddin',  an*  well  it 
would  have  been  for  me  that  I  never 
seen  your  fiice,  for  complyin'  wit  your 
wishes  has  made  me  commit  sin  eveiy 
way. — Oh,,  hone  I"  she  continued, 
wringing  her  bands,  ''would  I  have 
thought  a  twelvemont  ago,  that  this 
Uessed  night,  Fd  have  sat  up  to  watch 
my  poor  ould  undo  like  a  thief,  to  see 
where  he  put  his  money  ]  0  Connor, 
Connor,  it  s  little  I  thought  you*d  make 
me  suffer  dthis-a-way  !"  and  again  the 
girl  wept,  and  lying  down,  cried  her- 
self to  sleep. 

It  is  fortunate  for  those  in  the  hum- 
bler conditions  of  life,  that  when  suf- 
fering under  the  anxieties  to  which  all 
conditions  are  liable,  and  destitute  of 
those  resources  of  comfort  which  friends 
and  fortune  put  in  the  power  of  those 
of  higher  rai^ ;  the  necessity  they  are 
imder  of  actively  applying  themselves 
to  their  daily  toU,  serves  to  invigorate 
their  minds,  and  to  dissipate  that 
weight  of  sorrow  which  would  other- 
wise bow  them  to  the  earth.  It  was 
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a  fine  sunny  morning  when  Norah 
rose ;  her  uncle  had  alraady  gone  out  to 
the  fields,  and  she  too  had  to  set  about 
her  morning  tasks.  The  cows  were  to 
be  milked,  the  calves  fed,  the  young 
turkeys  to  be  looked  after,  and  various 
other  little  matters  to  be  attended  to, 
which  required  active  exertion  in  the  ' 
open  air  \  so  that  she  had  hardly  time 
to  think  of  her  troubles,  before  her 
uncle  came  in  to  breakout,  and  he  was 
well  pleased  to  find  her,  with  so  little 
sign  of  the  agitation  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

"  Morrow  to  ye,  Nony,"  said  he,  as 
he  came  in.  ''Thim  wearry  youAg 
turkeys,  Noixy,-— did  you  see  after 
thim  this  momin'  ?  Kone  doesn't  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  they  die,  the  era* 
turs,  for  no  raison  at  idl  at  all,  but  just 
as  if  it  was  out  of  oontiariness.*' 

''  I  fed  tbem  all  this  momin*,  and 
they're  all  quite  well,'*  said  Norah. 

<<  I'm  glad  you  were  able,  child, 
to  see  aft^  thim,"  returned  her  unde, 
"and  that  you  look  better  yourself 
this  momin' ;  some  little  bit  of  a  squall 
upset  you  last  night,  but  it's  fine  wed- 
ther  and  smooth  sulin'  this  momin* 
wit  you  again." 

Norah  suppressed  a  sigh,  and  assent- 
ed. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  noon  brought 
young  M'Qloffhlin  to  the  door,  before 
which  time  Norah  had  made  a  reso- 
lution, which  unfortunately  she  was 
in  the  sequel  not  able  to  keep.  He 
did  not  waste  much  time  in  saluta* 
tions,  but  proceeded  inmiediately  to 
his  business. 

''  Did  he  sell  the  cattle  yesterday  9" 
said  he. 

«  Yes,"  replied  the  girl 
''  WeU,  and  did  you  do  as  I  said  t" 
"Oh,  Connor !"  said  she,  "is  it  no- 
thin'  else  but  that  muney  you  do  be 
thinkin'ofr 

"  To  be  sure,  why  shouldn't  I  think 
of  it?"  replied  he,  "and  surely," 
his  face  growing  red  with  anger,  as  he 
spoke,  "  you  didn*t  forget,  Nony,  what 
I  told  you  to  do  yesteiday  ?** 

"  Forget !"  said  the  girl,  «  oh  no  ! 
I  wish  I  did,  and  thin  I  wouldn't  have 
the  sin  on  my  conscience  of  watchin' 
him,  and  seein*  him  put  up  his  own 
hard  umins,  that  he  has  a  good  right 
to  put  where  he  plases,  and  I  not  to 
care,  for  he  never  begiidged  (grudged) 
thim  on  me.*' 

"  Then  you  know  where  the  stock- 
in'   is?"    said  M'Qloghlin,   with  an 
2  T 
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eagemeas  that  evinced  hiB  pleasure  at 
what  she  had  just  told  him,  "  Where 
was  it  he  kept  it  so  snug  T 

«ril  not  tell  you,  Connor  M'- 
Gloghlin,"  said  Norah,  with  an  air  of 
firmness  which  surprise^  and  discon- 
certed him  ;  "•  an'  listen  to  me  now, 
what  I*m  goin*  to  say.  I  know  well 
enough  what  you  have  in  your  power, 
after  what  has  passed  between  us  two ; 

Su  may,  though  I  don't  think  you*d 
>ve  the  cruel  heart,  Connor,  to  do  it 
— ^but  I  Imow  you  can,  if  you  please, 
lave  me  in  shame  an*  disgrace,  to  be 
scorned  and  looked  down  upon  be  the 
pArest  of  the  neighbors  ;  yet,  bad  as 
rU  be,  I'll  have  some  excuse  that  my 
heart  led  me  astray,  an*  no  one  *11  have 
it  to  say  that  I  desinded  to  the  mane 
villyany  of  bein*  a  thief,  an'  robbin' 
my  poor  ould  uncle  of  his  hard-earned 
muney  ;  and  so.  Connor,  don't  ask  me 
agin,  for  I  won  t  do  it." 

There  was  a  something  in  the  girl's 
manner  so  decisive,  that  M'Gloghlin 
saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  finding 
some  new  motive  to  work  her  up  to 
the  vile  act  to  which  his  scheme  had 
all  along  tended,  and  there  was  a  rea- 
diness about  the  villain  which  soon  de- 
termined the  new  course  he  should  take. 

**Well,  Norry,"  said  he,  with  a 
softened  tone,  "what  you  say  about 
the  muney  is  true  enough,  an'  I  like 
you  the  better  for  it ;  an'  as  for  de- 
sartin'  you,  it's  meself  that  would  be 
long  sorry  to  do  any  such  roguish 
turn ;  but  I  am  afeard  I  must  bid  you 
a  long  farewell  for  all  that,  for  since  I 
can't  get  the  muney,  I  must  go  to  jail  to- 
morrow evenin' ;  an'  long  enough  I  may 
be  there,  before  any  one '11  relieve  me." 

<<To  jail!"  said  the  terrified  girl. 
'^Oh,  Connor,  don't  say  that.  My 
God,  what  will  become  of  us  !" 

"  It's  true  enough,  Norry  ;  if  the 
muney  I  owe  is  not  paid  by  to-morrow 
at  twelve  'clock,  in  the  evening  I'll 
be  taken  to  Limeric  jail,  and  put  in- 
side four  bare  walls,  where  I  suppose 
I  must  die  of  could  and  starvation, 
for  my  father  will  bo  so  mad  when  he 
hears  of  it,  that  I  know  he'll  never 
give  me  a  halfpenny,  nor  send  near 
me  to  know  if  I  m  dead  or  alive." 

"  Connor,  jewel,"  said  Norah,  cry- 
ing ;  "  you  mustn't  go  to  jail.  Is  there 
no  way  in  the  world  that  you  could 
settle  it  r' 

'^Kone  at  aU,  barrin'  I  could  get 
the  muney  somewhere,  even  if  it  was 
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for  a  litUe  while ;  maybe  I'd  be  able 
to  pay  it  back  afore  long.  But  sure,  if 
you  think  it  wrong  to  take  it,  Nony, 
I  must  only  meet  my  fote,  an'  I  hope 
you'll  sometimes  thmk  of  poor  Con- 
nor when  he's  in  confinement,  and 
can't  come  near  you." 

<<0h,  they  shan't  take  you,  Con- 
nor," sobbed  the  girl;  I'll  get  you 
the  notes  to-night,  an*  I  pray  Jasus 
you  may  be  able  to  give  them  back 
to  me  soon,  an'  ase  my  conscienoe  of 
the  sin  of  takin*  them.^' 

"That's  my  good  little  girl,"  said 
M'Gloghlin,  his  countenance  brightr 
ening  at  the  success  of  his  scheme.  "  I 
knew  you  wouldn't  see  me  brought  to 
sudi  distress  if  you  oould  help  me. 
To  be  sure,  I'D  give  you  back  the 
muney  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  ;  an'  in 
the  mane  time,  here's  the  notes  I  tould 
you  of,  to  put  in  the  place  of  them 
you  take  ;  thev'U  just  do  as  well  to  fill 
the  ould  stocidn'  as  any  other,"  said 
he,  as  he  gave  Norah  a  bundle  of 
flash  notes,  such  as  sharpers  at  races 
and  fairs  are  generally  supplied  with. 
"An'  I  haven't  forgot  my  promise 
nei^er,  Norry,"  continued  he.  **Do 
you  get  the  mimev  as  soon  as  your 
uncle  is  asleep,  an  meet  me  as  soon 
as  day  breaks  in  the  momin'  at  the 
little  boalH^uay ;  I'll  have  a  boat  ready, 
an'  we'll  start  at  oncet  over  to  Kil- 
rush,  where  the  priest  'ill  be  ready, 
an'  vou'U  come  home  Mrs  M'Glogh- 
lin,  m  less  than  no  time." 

"  I'll  do  what  you  bid  me,  Connor," 
said  Norah,  well  pleased  that  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  becoming  ev«y  day 
more  necessary  to  her  reputation,  as 
well  as  to  the  comfort  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, was  no  longer  to  be  postponed  ; 
"but  will  the  priest  many  us,  d'ye 
think  ?  for  you  know  there  is  one  of 
us,"  looking  at  MHSloghlin,  "that 
doesn't  go  to  mass." 

"Never  you  fear  that,"  replied  M'- 
Gloghlin.  "I'll  warrant  you  he'll 
many  us  when  we  ask  him,  wid  one 
0*  them  notes  you're  to  get  me,  in  my 
hand ;  an',  at  all  evints,  Father  Ga- 
hagan  here  below  could  prove  some- 
thing for  him,  if  ever  he  was  attacked 
for  manyin'  me  as  a  Protestant.  An' 
now,  Norry,  jewel,  I  must  bid  you 
good-by  till  the  momin'.  Be  sure 
you  get  the  muney,  or  we  are  ruined, 
and  come  to  me  veiy  early." 

♦        #♦#♦♦ 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a  fine 
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rammer  moxniDg,  in  the  grey  light 
and  chilling  air  of  the  half-hour  that 
precedes  suxunse^  that  Noxah  SulliYan, 
oarefully  dressed  in  white  beneath, 
but  wrapped  in  a  bluishrgrey  duffle 
doak  extemallj,  stole  down  ttom  her 
unde^s  cottage,  towards  the  bank  of 
the  river,  wiQi  his  hard  earnings  se- 
creted in  the  bosom  of  her  gown. 

Scarcely  had  she  reached  half  way  to 
the  shore^  when,  as  she  crossed  the 
last  fidd  of  her  unde's  fiMrm,  a  hare, 
startled  by  her  early  footsteps,  bound- 
ed  across  the  path,  and  Noiah,  as  she 
blessed  herself^  could  not  hdp  think- 
ing it  looked  supematuially  large,  and 
boded  no  auspicious  issue  to  her  jour- 
ney. Often  and  fearfully  did  she  look 
back  at  the  cottage,  to  see  that  none 
had  been  awakened  by  her  departure, 
or  tracked  her  footsteps,  nor  did  she 
fed  secure  until  she  saw  M'Gloghlin 
adyancing  from  the  place  where  he  had 
moored  his  boat. 

**  Have  you  brought  the  notes  ?" 
he  eagerly  inquired,  in  an  under  tone, 
as  he  hda  out  both  his  hands  to  greet 
her.  '*  Oh,  it's  the  notes  you  want,  and . 
not  me  1"  answered  Norah,  cheerily,  as 
she  now  saw  herself  on  ike  point,  as 
she  thought,  of  beli^  made  an  honest 
woman  again. — ^^  Wdl,  I  have  thim, 
sure  enough  ;  and  I'll  keep  thim  too, 
'till  thim  words  are  said  over  us  at 
KilrusL 

"  Murder,  Noixy  dear !  Sure  you 
don't  think  I'm  goin'  to  run  away  from 
you  at  the  church-door  1"  replied  M^- 
Gloghlin,  in  the  same  light  tone,  when 
be  perodved  that  his  design  had  fully 
succeeded — ^^  No,  no  ;  honour  bright. 
I'll  never  lave  you  now,  jewel ;  so 
^ve  me.  the  dirty  papers,  an'  there's 
no  fear  of  my  loain  thim  for  want  of 
pockets,  not  all  as  one," — and  he  glan- 
ced at  Norah's  well  shaped  gown, 
which  obvioudy  disdained  all  such 
old-£E»hioned  and  unbecoming  ap- 
pendages. 

''Here  they  are,  thin,  an'  a  weary 
on  them,"  said  Norah ;  <'  God  send  us 
good  luck  with  them,  for  they  cost  me 
a  sorrowful  night's  watching  anyhow ;" 
and  her  conductor  lifted  her  into  the 
boat. 

The  management  of  the  vessel,  and 
Uie  design  he  had  in  view,  absolutely 
required  the  co-operation  of  another 
with  himself,  and  in  consequence,  M'- 
Gl<»Khlin  had  the  night  before  assod- 
atedin  his  plan,  wiUi  the  promise  of 
a  considerable  bribe,  a  miscreant  of 


the  lowest  grade,  named  Nicholas 
Sheehan,  an  elder  and  bolder  villain 
than  himself,  who  had  been  his  insti- 
gator and  abettor  in  more  than  one 
atrocity  already. 

This  fellow  very  readily  joined  in 
his  scheme,  and  seemed  to  rejoice,  even 
with  a  sort  of  savage  exultation,  at 
the  thought  of  shedding  blood  for  a 
reward.    He  now  speedily  set  the  sail, 
while  M'Gloghlin,  with  Norah  by  his 
dde,  took  the  hdm,  and  they  floated 
quickly  down  the  river  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  north  shore,  as  if  to  make 
Kilrush.    They  were  just  off  Labash- 
kedah,  where  the  receding  of  the  shore, 
in  a  winding  bay,  renders  the  river  par- 
ticubirly  broad,  when  ISheehan,  who, 
till  now,  had  lain  stretched  in  silence 
along  the  bow  of  the  boat,  slowly  stood 
up,  and  looked  around  on  every  side. 
Here  and  there  along   the   coast  of 
Clare  a  wreath  of  thin  blue  smoke  be- 
tokened that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cabins  were  already  astir ;  and  the  sun, 
just  peering  above  the  blue  hills  which 
lay  in  the  eastern  distance,  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  sunny  joyous  day.    No  other 
boat,  however,  was  yet  stirring  on  the 
river ;  and  the  shores  on  both  sides 
were  too  distant  to  render  either  sight 
or  sound  of  any  being  so  diminutive 
as  man  distinguishable.    ''  Now !"  ut- 
tered Sheehan  in  a  low  emphatic  voice, 
as  he  shuffled  up  to  the  stem  where 
the  others  sat.    x^orah,  whom  the  gen- 
tle motion  of  the  boat  gliding  smooth- 
ly down  the  glassy  current,  combined 
with  the  fresh  and  pleasant  air  of  the 
morning,  had  lulled  into  a  day-dream  ^ 
of  future  happiness  ;  her  reputation 
saved,  her  uncle  reconciled,  and  she 
with  her  stalwart  and  young  husband 
the  happy  cheerful  woman  she  used 
to  be  ;  wrapped  in  such  far-off  medi- 
tations, she  was  startled  by  the  por- 
tentous sound  of  Sheehan's  "  Now !" 
and  looking  up,  she  saw  him  exchange 
a  glance  of  such  diabolical  intelligence 
with  M'Gloghlin  as  made  her  blood  to 
curdle.    In  the  moment  of  her  invo- 
luntary shudder,  Sheehan  seized  her 
round  the  waist  with  both  his  hands  ; 
she  screamed,  and  made  a  convulsive 
effort  to  catch  and  cling  to  M'Glogh- 
lin,  but  he  shook  her  rudely  off,  and 
exclaimed  to   his  companion,  ''Over 
with  her  now  at  once  !' 

"Connor,  for  the  love  of  God," 
shrieked  the  agoni2ed  girl,  "don't 
kill  roe — don't  lull  the  baby  that  isn't 
born  !"    But  whilst  uttering  the  words, 
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she  was  hurled  into  the  air,  and  fell 
stunned  and  heavily  upon  the  water, 
some  yards  from  the  boat.  In  the  in- 
stant of  the  splash,  and  of  her  mortal 
agony,  she  exclaimed,  *^  Blessed  Queen 

of  Heaven,  have  marcy  on  my ." 

Before  the  sentence  was  completed,  a 
blow  from  the  oar,  which  Sheehan  had 
snatched  up,  drove  her  with  violence 
beneath  the  surface.  The  stroke  was 
on  the  head,  and  fatal ;  she  sank  ra- 
pidly a  few  yards,  remained  suspend- 
ed in  the  water,  then  slowly  rose  a 
yard  or  two,  when  life  became  ex- 
tinct ;  a  sliffht  bubble  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, and  then  they  saw  her  white 
dress  gradually  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  it  grew  indistinct,  as  wai- 
ter is  in  water,  and  finally  disappeared. 

M'Gloghlin  was  still  gazing  in  the 
direction  of  the  body ;  and  in  the 
rush  of  disordered  feelings  ^  which 
crowded  his  mind,  scarcely  recollected 
that  he  was  himself  the  perpetrator  of 
this  foul  murder,  or  had  an^  other 
interest  in  the  scene  before  him  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  spectator,  when 
he  was  roused  by  the  rough  voice  of 
Sheehan. — ^  Gome,  Master  Connor, 
we've  done  the  job  cleverly,  anyhow  ; 
you'd  bether  put  about  ship  now,  if 
you  plase.''  M'Gloghlin  made  the 
necessary  movement  of  the  helm  in 
silence,  and  Sheehan  shifted  the  sail. 

^  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  a  wo- 
man !"  were  the  first  words  that  broke 
from  the  former  ;  and  he  brushed  his 
eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

<<  Ith'n,  what  signifies  it  ?"  replied 
the  other,  coolly  ;  "  sure  it's  only  one 
squeak,  an'  all's  over. — Never  think 
you  to  cry  after  her,  Master  Connor," 
he  added,  observing  M'Gloghlin's  eyes 
looked  watery  ;  ^  nor  for  any  woman 
bom,  barrin'  one,  and  that's  the  mo- 
ther that  bore  you,  agrah — divel  an- 
other woman  on  God's  earth  is  worth 
any  man's  sheddin'  a  tear  for.  I 
believe  I  cried  at  my  ould  mother's 
berrin'  myself,  God  be  marciful  to  her 
sowl.  Here,  sir,  here's  somethin'  to 
keep  up  your  sperrits ;"  and  he  smil- 
ed at  his  own  wit,  as  he  handed 
M'Gloghlin  a  small  black  bottie  of 
poteen.  ^  There,  the  thievin'  ganger 
never  baptized  that — ^bad  luck  to  him  ; 
I  wisht  we  were  after  sarvin'  him  the 
same  turn  this  momin',  that  we  did 
to  -1- ." 

*'  D— n  it,  don't  talk  about  that," 
«aid    M^Gloghlin,    interrupting    him 
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hastily;  and  taking  a  draught  from 
the  bottle,  he  seemed  to  recover  his 
natural  air  of  fierce  hardihood.  The 
boat  soon  reached  the  shore,  at  a  point 
some  distance  below  that  from  which 
they  had  set  out,  and  the  murderers 
leaped  upon  the  land. 

The  f>trange  disappearance  of  Norah 
Sullivan  caused  great  astonishment, 
and  much  talk  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  she  had  lived  ;  not  so  much  be* 
cause  the  girl  had  disappeared,  for  the 
violent  abduction  of  young  women  is 
not  exceedingly  rare  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  as  because  no  one  could  tell 
how  or  where  she  had  been  carried 
away.  The  old  women  talked  about 
fairies,  and  the  stories  'Hheir  gran- 
nies tould  thim,  when  they  wer  chil- 
der,  of  young  people  bein'  sperrited 
away."  The  young  women  said  it 
was  "  a  quare  endin'  to  all  the  fine 
coortin'  that  was  goin'  on  betwane  her* 
self  and  the  young  squireen  ;"  while 
a  party  of  young  squires,  who,  having 
hunted  a  fox  to  death  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, stopped  for  an  hour  to  re- 
•fresh  at  the  village  inn,  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  story,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  nemine  eorUradicefUe,  that 
it  was  all  a  d— d  scheme  of  the  priests 
to  prevent  the  girl  marrying  a  Pro- 
testant, and  to  get  her  uncles  money 
to  themselves. 

But  amongst  all  these,  were  only 
two  persons  who  seemed  to  take  poor 
Nonii's  disappearance  seriously  and 
soberly  to  heart.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  old  man  her  uncle,  who,  be- 
cause he  really  loved  the  girl,  and  had 
felt  her  to  be  the  support  of  his  old 
age,  sought  her  everywhere,  some- 
times sorrowing  for  her  loss,  and 
sometimes  vehemently  declaring  ven- 
geance against  whoever  had  stolen  her 
away ;  for  he  never  thought  of  imput- 
ing her  absence  to  voluntary  flight, 
nor  did  the  idea  that  she  was  dead 
seem  more  than  once  or  twice  to  cross ' 
his  mind. 

The  other,  who  seemed  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  her  fiate,  was  Mr  Mor* 
ton,  a  gentleman  of  property,  a  cler- 
gyman, and  a  magistrate  of  the  coun- 
ty, who,  living  near  the  spot^  and 
Imowing  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  actuated  by  his  regard  for 
justice,  and  for  the  old  man  Houri- 
ghan,  who  was  his  tenant,  to  trace,  as 
Sir  as  possible,  the  cause  of  the  girl's 
disappearance,  and  the  place  of  her 
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ooooeaJment.  He  learned  from  her 
unde  the  terms  upon  which  his  niece 
was  with  M'Gloghiin,  and  had  made 
many  inquiries  ahout  him,  the  result 
of  which  was  hy  no  means  iayour- 
ahle.  He  ascertained  that  the  day  be- 
fore the  eirrs  disappearance,  M'Qlogh- 
hn  had  been  at  the  cottage,  and  had 
not  been  there  again  for  three  days ; 
that  when  he  did  call,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  astonishment  at  hearing 
of  Norah's  disappearance,  though  it 
was  ahnost  impossible  that  he  should 
not  have  heard  of  it  preriously,  as  it 
had  been  talked  of  fur  and  wide  for 
two  days.  He  had  not  returned  to  the 
cottage  anv  mote,  and  had  been  observ- 
ed to  be  almost  constantly  drunk  cTor 
since.  All  these  circumstances  excit- 
ed a  degree  of  suspicion  in  Mr  Mor<« 
ton's  mind,  which  determined  him  to 
watch  the  young  man  dosdy ;  but  the 
worst  he  conceived  possible  of  him  was, 
that  he  had  carried  the  young  woman 
somewhere,  and  kept  her  in  confine- 
ment He  was,  however,  soon  unde- 
ceived. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
disappeaiance  of  his  niece,  that  Farm- 
er Hourighan  was  sent  for  at  an  early 
hour  by  Mr  Morton.  The  old  mai^ 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  was  to 
hear  something  about  his  ''little  girl," 
and  made  haste  to  attend  the  sum- 
mons. 

*^  Have  you  heard  anything  about 
her,  sir  1"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tcared  Mr  Morton's  parlour. 

"  I  have  heard  some  very  bad  news 
about  your  niece,  Hourighan,  which 
it  is  necessary  I  should  inform  you  of 
at  once,"  replied  the  magistrate. 

''God  is  good,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man.     "  What  is  it  t" 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
you,  Hourighan,  that  your  niece  is 
drowned." 

"  Drowned  !  your  honour. — Christ 
iTastts,  l)le8s  us  !  Whin — where  ? — 
How  could  it  be  ?" 

"That  is  all  yet  to  be  found  out. 
All  I  know  is,  that  it  ib  bo.  Sit  down, 
Hourighan,  my  good  fellow,  and  be 
calm,"  continued  Mr  Morton,  in  a 
softened  tone,  as  he  observed  the  big 
tears  to  roll  down  the  weather-beaten 
dieeks  of  the  old  man.  "  Sit  down, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  learn- 
ed, and  what  we  must  now  do." 

"I  thank  vour  honour,"  said  the 
eid  man,  in  the  broken  voice  of  grief. 
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"  I'll  pay  attention,  sir.  My  poor 
Norrr — and  so  she's  gone,  after  all !" 

"Two  fishermen,"  said  the  magi- 
strate, "  went  down  to  the  edge  of  uie 
river  this  morning  at  daybreak,  to 
look  at  the  salmon-nets,  at  a  place 
about  three  miles  below  this.  They 
saw  something  white  lying  a  little  bel- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
they  found  to  be  the  body  of  a  young 
woman.  On  examination,  it  has  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  corpse  of  your  niece." 

The  old  man  checked  himself,  as  he 
was  about  to  speak  agun ;  but  the 
tears  burst  afresh  from  his  eyes. 

"The  body  is  not  so  much  decayed," 
continued  the  magistrate,  "  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  long 
time  it  has  probably  been  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  I  am  informed  there  is  the 
mark  of  a  dreadful  blow  on  her  head." 

"Some  villain  murdered  her,  and 
threw  her  in,"  said  Hourighan,  start- 
ing up. — ^"The  poor  craUiur!  God 
help  her — I'll  pursue  him  all  over  the 
worlt,  the  villain,  so  I  will." 

"  Be  quiet,  Hourighan,"  said  the 
magistrate,  "and  attend  to  what  I 
say.  The  blow  I  mentioned  has  been 
probably  given  by  some  boat's  keel  in 

rdng  over  the  body  ;  but  that  must 
investigated.  The  Coroner's  In- 
quest will  sit  to-day  at  two  o'clock.  I 
shall  be  there,  and  so  must  you,  and 
be  as  collected  as  possible.  Try  to  re- 
collect, between  this  and  then,  all  you 
can  of  what  your  niece  did  and  said 
for  some  time  previous  to  her  disap- 
pearance, and  I  hope  we  shall  yet  find 
some  clew  to  this  mysterious  matter." 
The  old  man  went  away,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  was  present  at  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  with  the  magistrate. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  mournful  thing 
for  those  who  had  seen  and  known 
Norah  Sullivan  in  Hfe,  to  behold  her 
cold  remains  lying  upon  the  rough 
strand  of  the  river.  I>ecay  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  the  face  had  fiEdlen 
in,  and  displayed  a  horrible  ruin  of 
its  former  beauty.  Her  eyes  were 
close  shut,  her  arms  extended  towards 
her  head,  and  her  hands  firmly  clench- 
ed. The  wound  in  her  head  was  di- 
ligently examined  by  a  surgeon,  who 
expressed  great  doubts  of  its  hkving 
been  inflicted  by  a  boat's  keel,  as  had 
been  suggested.  The  skull  was  frac- 
tured in  one  long  4ine,  which  he  said 
appeared  to  him  to  have  happened 
from  tiie  stroke  of  some  edged  but 
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Ydiy  blunt  instrument,  which  had  de- 
scended perpendicularly  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  On  examining  the  body 
further,  it  was  discovered,  with  in- 
creased horror  and  astonislunent,  that 
the  young  woman  was  pregnant.  Hou- 
nghan  could  only  be  made  to  beUeve 
the  fact,  by  the  positive  assurances  of 
Mr  Morton  and  the  surgeon;  and 
then  he  insisted  that  M'Gloghlin  must 
be  the  author  both  of  her  dishonour 
and  her  death.  "It  must  be  he," 
said  the  old  man,  '^an'  no  one  elscL 
that  destooyed  her  both  sowl  and 
body." 

<<Is  M'Gloghlin  here?"  said  the 
magistrate  to  a  man  whom  he  had 
sent  for  him  early  in  the  momine. 

''No,  your  honour — he  tould  me 
for  to  say  to  your  honour,  that  he  had 
to  go  somewhere  else  tcMlay  upon  a 
little  bit  of  business." 

«  And  if  he  did,  why  did  you  not 
deliver  your  message  before  ?" 

'<  Why,  thin,  to  teU  God's  truth, 
your  honour,  I  made  him  a  soart  of  a 
promise,  that  I  wouldn't  say  a  word 
about  him  to  man  or  mortal — banrin* 
I  was  axed,  an'  couldn't  help  it" 

''  Was  this  promise  made  at  his 
request  ?" 

"  A  thin,  who  else's,  your  honour  ?" 
replied  the  man. 

«You  mean  that  it  was  made  at 
his  request  ?" 

''To  be  sure,  your  honour,  that's 
exactly  what  I  mane." 

The  inquest  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  day,  when  the  presence  of  M'- 
GloghUn  was  procured.  His  face  look- 
ed pale,  his  eyes  slightly  bloodshot, 
his  hair  disordered,  and  his  whole 
appearance  wearing  the  signs  of  re- 
cent dissipation.  As  he  approached 
the  body,  those  who  marked  him  close- 
ly observed  a  slight  quiver  of  his 
firame,  and  a  nameless  expression  to 
pass  over  his  &ce ;  but  he  made  an 
effort  to  master  hds  sensations,  and 
the  agitation  which  he  could  not 
wholly  command,  he  covered  by  an 
air  of  light  and  careless  efiontery. 
The  attempt  which  he  made  to  smile, 
as  he  acknowledged  the  criminal  in- 
tercourse between  the  young  woman 
and  himself,  was  checked  by  the  un- 

r'  :en  murmur  of  disgust  which  ran 
ugh  the  assembled  crowd;  but 
he  acknowledged  no  more,  and  with 
sullen  hardih<Md,  pronounced  the  per- 
juries which  were  necessary  to  exone- 
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rate  him  from  all  knowledge  and  pai^ 
ticipation  in  ti&e  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  woman. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  magistrate, 
when  his  examination  was  concluded, 
"  I  beseech  you,  let  the  dreadful  cir- 
cumstance we  axe  now  investigating 
have  its  due  and  salutary  influence 
upon  your  mind ;  and  think  not  to 
harden  your  heart  to  the  misery  and 
guilt,  of  which,  by  your  own  acknow- 
ledgment, you  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  author.  How  that  un- 
happy young  creature,  who  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  the  partner  of 
your  guilty  pleasure,  has  come  to  her 
untimely  end,  we  can  only  conjecture; 
but  whether  by  her  own  act,  or  by 
more  despemte  means,  your  mutual 
crime  has  probably  led  to  it.  Circum- 
stances may  yet  turn  up  to  enable  us 
to  judge  more  certainly  how  the  young 
woman  came  by  her  death  ;  and  if  it 
was  by  violence,  I  trust  the  finger  of 
God  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
by  the  means  which  he  thinks  best, 
point  out  the  murderer.  You,  sir, 
may  now  depart,  I  hope  to  think  of 
this  business  with  a  more  serious  and 
contrite  heart  than  your  most  unbe- 
coming behaviour  this  day  would  war- 
rant us  in  expecting." 

M'Gloghlin  hung  down  his  head, 
and  slowly  walked  away — a&aid  to 
look  around  him,  yet  unwilling,  by  a 
speedy  retreat,  to  show  any  symptoms 
of  fear.  The  inquiry  terminated,  and 
the  jury  were  under  the  necessity  of 
recording  a  verdict  which  merely  re- 
lated the  circumstances'  under  which 
the  body  was  found. 

The  questionable  death  of  poor 
Norah  did  not  prevent  the  usual  cere- 
monies and  absurdities  of  an  Irish 
wake.  Tobacco  was  smoked,  whisky 
was  drunk,  and  many  a  gossiping 
story  told,  while  the  bright  blase  of 
nine  lighted  candles  shone  around  the 
senseless  corpse,  as  if  it  were  in  mock4 
eiy  of  the  darkness  of  death  which 
had  for  ever  sealed  up  its  eye-lids. 
The  old  man  sat  apart  in  a  corner, 
refusing  to  be  coxnforted— occasion- 
ally, as  if  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
domg,  he  seized  a  pipe,  and  smoked 
a  few  whiffs ;  and  then,  recoUeoting 
himself,  he  would  lay  it  down,  and 
resume  his  gloomy  ana  tearless  inacti- 
vity. 

In  a  day  or  two  Noiah  was  buried, 
and  the  memory  of  the  transaction 
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would  probably  soon  hare  died  awaj, 
like  a  tale  thai  is  told,  but  that  Mr 
Morton  still  exerted  hiinself  to  obtain 
erexy  possible  information  of  all  that 
xelated  to  it,  by  inquiries  from  those 
who  knew  the  girl  or  M'Gloghlin. 
One  monung,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  body  was  found,  his  servant  in- 
fonned  him  *^  there  was  one  below 
that  wanted  to  spake  to  him  if  he 
pksed." 

''Who  is  it,  Dennis r  said  Mr 
Morton. 

« *Tis  Jim  Boone^,  your  honour, 
that  goes  about  sellm'  the  sales  an' 
lings,  and  things  like  what  they  used 
to  sell  in  Essex  Bridge,  when  we  wor 
in  Dublin,  sir.'' 

*'  And  what  can  he  want  with  me 
— has  any  one  been  robbing  or  cheat- 
ing him  f" 

*'  Oh,  devil  a  fear  of  that,  your  ho- 
nour— ^be  my  sow],  he'd  get  up  early 
that  id  chate  Jim  Rooney." 

''  So  I  should  think  myself,  Dennis 
— but  the  next  time  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, ^ou  need  not  swear  when  you  an- 
swer It. — ^Tell  Rooney,  that  if  it  be  to  • 
seU  something  he  wants,  I  won't  buy 
it)  and  therefore  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  and  me,  by  coming  near  me— 
if  it  be  any  other  business,  you  may 
desire  him  to  come  up  stairs. ' 

The  magistrate  was  pretty  sure, 
that  under  this  condition  of  admit- 
tance, Rooney  the  pedlar  would  not 
seek  his  presence,  and  was  not  a  little 
BiBprisea  when  he  saw  him  enter, 
bowing  and  scraping,  and  without  his 
pack.  **  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon," 
said  Rooney,  ''  for  makin'  so  oould  as 
to  a^  to  see  your  honour  ;  but  it's 
what  I  wanted  to  spake  to  you  about 
a  thing  that  I  know  your  honour 
takes  a  concern  in,  and  so  I  thought 
maybe  you  would  like  to  know  it." 

"•  What  is  that,  Rooney  ?    Tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say ;  and  as  I  know 
«  you're  a  clever  fellow,  tell  it  in  the 
plainest  and  shortest  manner  possi- 
ble." 

There  is  no  imeducated  people  in 
the  world  more  naturally  polite,  or 
more  open  to  the  influence  of  land 
and  flattering  language  from  others, 
than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish. 
Rooney,  anxious  to  show  at  once  both 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  obey  a 
request  put  in  so  agreeable  a  form, 
lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  his 
•  stoiy. 

**  I  know  your  honour  wishes  to 
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find  out  all  you  can  about  Nony 
Sullivan,  Mr  Uourighan's  niece,  that 
was  found  dead  in  the  Shannon." 

^  Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, with  eager  attention. 

"  Well,  your  honour,  only  two  or 
three  days  afore  she  was  missin',  the 
cratur,  I  sould  her  a  gowld  brooch, — 
an'  I  could  swear  to  the  same  brooch, 
bekase  it  had  a  little  bit  of  damage  on 
one  side  of  it,  an',  be  the  same  token, 
I  sould  it  chape  on  account  of  that 
same.  WeU,  behould  you,  sir,  yes- 
terday, whin  I  was  goin'  along  the 
road  quate  an'  asy,  Pat  Doohm's  little 
gossoon  comes  up  to  me,  and  siz  he  to 
me,  siz  he,  '  Would  you  buy  this  V  sis 
he  ;  an'  I  knew  at  onoe  it  was  the 
veiy  same  I  sould  to  the  ^wxr  yoimg 
woman,  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  her 
sowl!  So  I  questioned  him  how  he 
came  by  it.  an'  I  made  out  that  he 
found  it  in  his  fatiber's  boat,  just  about 
the  time  she  was  lost.  I  knew  his  fa- 
ther very  well,  your  honour^ — ^he's  a 
dacent,  honest,  poor  man,  as  ever  was, 
—so  I  wint  to  him  to  spake  about  it ; 
and,  when  I  tould  him,  up  he  jumps, 
and  slaps  the  table^  your  honour^  and 
siz  he  to  me,  siz  he,  '  By  the  holy 
farmer !' — ^that  was  the  oat  he  swore, 
— ^  that  was  the  momin'  young  II& 
M<Gloghlin  boiry'd  my  boat,  an'  I'll 
be  bail  she  must  have  been  wit  him, 
an'  dropt  it.' " 

^  Did  he  say  M'Gloghlin  borrowed 
Ids  boat  the  morning  the  young  wo- 
man di^ppeared  1"  Mked  the  magia- 


^  He  did,  yt>ur  honour ;  an'  that's 
what  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know." 

^  Tou  were  right.  Qo  and  bring 
Doolan  to  me  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Rooney  departed  on  his  mission, 
while  Mr  Morton  paced  up  and  down 
his  study,  wrapped  in  thought,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  Had 
M'Gloghlin  slain  a  man,  in  any  of 
those  outrages  which  are  so  lament- 
ably frequent  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  common 
people^  even  though  they  were  certain 
of  his  having  committed  the  crime, 
would  have  given  the  magistrate  any 
aid  to  seize  or  to  convict  him ;  but 
t&ere  was  something  so  revolting  to 
the  wild  sentiment  of  their  character 
in  the  seduction  and  miuder  of  a 
young  woman,  that  the  bare  suspicion 
of  it  was  enough  to  excite  their  live- 
liest efforts  towards  the  detection  of 
the  perpetrator  ;—«nd   perhaps   the 
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circumstiuices  of  the  suspected  man  be- 
ing a  reputed  Protestant,  did  not  ren- 
der them  the  less  anzious  to  give  the 
inyestigation  all  the  aid  in  their 
power. 

Mr  Morton  ascertained,  that  the 
evening  before  the  disappearance  of 
Hourighan's  niece,  M'Gloghlin  had 
asked  for  the  boat,  which  he  said  he 
wanted  for  an  hour  or  two,  early  in 
the  morning,  to  go  a  little  way  down 
the  riTer ;  and  that  he  had  returned 
it,  after  having  made  use  of  it,  before 
breakfast  the  same  morning.  The 
magistrate  was  endeavouring  to  see 
how  he  could  connect  this  circum- 
stance with  the  others  with  which  he 
was  already  acquainted,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Hou- 
righan  in  great  agitation. 

The  old  man  had  been  so  regular 
in  all  his  movements,  that  it  had  been 
true,  as  stated  by  M'Gloghlin  to  No- 
rah,  that  he  never  went  to  his  treasure 
in  the  old  stocking  but  to  add  to  it. 
A  particular  fair,  which  happened  just 
at  the  time  when  he  paid  his  half- 
yearly  rents,  always  supplied  him 
with  the  money  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  consumption  of  his  cottage  was 
not  supplied  by  money,  but  from  the 
hxm.  The  outiay  for  his  niece's  fu- 
neral was,  however,  an  unforeseen 
expense,  for  the  defraying  of  which 
he  had  that  morning  had  recourse  to 
his  stocking,  and,  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment and  terror,  found,  that  worth- 
less counterfeits  had  been  substituted 
for  his  money.  The  poor  old  man  was 
stunned  and  distracted.  The  kind  of 
•  grief  with  which  he  was  afflicted  did 
not  make  him  insensible  to  the  loss  of 
his  property,  but  added  a  terrified  be- 
wilderment to  his  feelings ;  he  saw 
his  calamities  multiplying, — he  felt  as 
if  the  world  was  slipping  from  under 
his  feet, — and,  as  soon  as  he  recover- 
ed sufficient  recollection,  he  hurried 
to  tile  magistrate  to  seek  for  advice 
and  consolation. 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary  in- 
deed !"  said  Mr  Morton,  when  he 
heard  the  story.  '^How  long  is  it 
since  you  looked  at  your  money  be- 
fore V^ 

After  some  time,  Hourighan  was 
able  to  recollect,  that  it  was  only  an 
evening  or  two  before  lus  niece's  dis- 
appearance that  he  had  put  money  in- 
to the  stocking  ;  but  any  examination 
of  the  contents  he  had  not  made  for 
many  a  day.    As,  however,  even  the 
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last  money  he  had  put  in  was  gone,  it 
was  clear,  that  since  that  time  a  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  theft  had  been 
committed.  The  old  man  knew  no- 
thing of  the  numbers  of  the  notes  ^ 
but  he  knew  the  person  from  whom 
he  got  the  last  sxmi  he  had  received ; 
and  as  he  was  a  Quaker,  and,  like 
most  of  his  sect,  extremely  regular 
and  correct  in  his  business,  it  was 
thought  probable  that  he  might  be 
able  to  give  some  information  about 
the  notes ;  and  to  him  Hourighan 
rode  off  at  once,  accompanied  by  Mr 
Morton,  who  now  began  to  feel  a 
strong  suspicion  of  the  foul  villainy 
which  had  actually  been  practised. 

^'  If  thee  can  tell  me  the  day  I 
bought  the  cattle,  iiriend,"  said  the 
Quaker,  drawing  out  a  little  book,  ^  I 
can  give  thee  full  information  as  to 
the  notes  with  which  I  paid  thee." 

The  day  was  mentioned,  and  he  not 
only  told  them  the  number  and  de- 
scription of  the  notes,  but  added,  that 
one  of  them  had  come  back  to  him 
that  very  morning,  in  a  remittanoe 
•  from  Limeric. 

This  was  just  the  clew  which  the 
magistrate  wanted,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  pursuing  it.  After  a  week's 
labour,  and  no  small  difficulty,  he 
traced  the  note,  as  he  had  almost  ex* 
pected  he  should,  to  have  been  paid 
by  M'Gloghlin  to  a  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limeric,  who  dealt 
in  horses ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  he  also  found,  that  a  noto- 
rious schemer  and  swindling  jockey, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  foequently 
getting  drunk  with  young  M'Glogh- 
Un,  had  been  thrown  into  jail  a  few 
days  before  on  suspicion  of  horse-steal- 
ing, and  certainly  of  having  endea- 
voured to  pass  upon  a  countryman 
some  of  the  flash  notes  similar  to  those 
which  were  found  in  Hounghan's 
stocking. 

"  Mr  Morton  now  issued  a  warrant . 
for  the  appreh«[ision  of  M'Gloghlin  ; 
but  the  matter  having  got  wind,  and 
the  rural  officers  of  the  law  not  being 
either  qmte  so  prompt  or  so  expert  as 
the  well-trained  hawks  of  the  gnuid 
falconer  Sir  Richard  Bimie,  the  bird 
was  flown  ere  they  reached  his  nest ; 
but  it  was  known  that  he  could  not 
have  escaped  to  any  distance,  and  the 
magistrate  still  continued  to  collect 
evidence,  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  could 
bring  the  proof  home  to  him,  he  would 
be  able  to  find  M'Gloghlin  before  long, 
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After  some  delay  the  jockey  who  was 
in  jail,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  gaining 
some  adTantage  for  himself,  gare  to- 
luntaiy  information,  that  he  had  sup- 
plied M'Gloghiin  with  a  parcel  of  flash 
notes,  which  he  said  he  would  know 
again,  as,  in  order  to  make  them  look 
more  like  genuine  notes  which  had 
been  in  circulation,  he  had  himself 
written  different  names  upon  the  backs 
of  them.  The  pampers  were  produoed  to 
him,  and  were  identified  as  the  very 
same  which  M'Gloghlin  had  receiyed. 
80  fitr  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  robbery  was  circumstantially  esta- 
blished, but  whether  this  was  connect- 
ed with  the  death  of  the  young  wo- 
man still  remained  a  mysteoy. 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences 
which  have  beeii  remarked  so  many 
times  to  occur  in  cases  of  mysterious 
murder,  as  if  especially  appointed  by 
FroTidence  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
to  punishment,  additional  evidence 
was  procured  which  left  little  doubt 
that  the  young  woman  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  that  M'Gloghiin  was  con- 
cerned in  it. 

There  was  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
who  lived  in  a  small  and  wretched 
cottage  between  the  shore  and  Hou- 
riffhan^s  cottage,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
wnich  commanded  a  view  of  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  they  possessed  one  cow 
which  was  all  their  worldly  goods. 
The  man  had  a  brother,  an  old  sol- 
dier, who  was  a  pensioner  in^e  Kil- 
mainham  hospitsJ  in  Ihibliu,  and  who 
died  there,  leaving  some  few  pounds 
which  he  had  saved  by  selling  his  al- 
lowance of  cheese,  and  doing  without 
tobacco.  On  the  veir  morning  on 
which  Norah  Sullivan  had  disappear- 
ed, the  countryman  set  off  for  Dublin, 
as  he  said  himself,  *'to  recave  his 
brother's  fortune  that  he  had  left  him ;" 
and  having  arrived  there  safely,  and 
received  the  said  fortune,  amounting 
to  five  pounds  and  eighteenpence,  he, 
being  of  a  very  different  disposition 
from  his  brother,  remained  nearly  six 
weeks  in  Dublin,  and,  as  he  ate  very 
little,  he  contrived,  with  the  money 
he  received,  to  keep  himself  extreme- 
ly drunk  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  time.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
home,  much  in  the  same  state  as  he 
went  away,  save  that  his  brogues  were 
worn  out,  and  his  hat,  if  possible, 
more  crushed  and  shapeless  than  when 
he  left  home.  On  his  arrival,  he  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  the  story  of  the  tra- 
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gical  end  of  Hourighan's  niece,  and, 
very  soon  after,  he  sought  the  magi- 
strate, to  whom  he  made  the  following 
important  communication : — 

**  Plase  your  honour,  sir,  it  was  co- 
min*  in  daylight  o'  the  momin'  that 
mysel*  and  the  ould  woman  (meaning 
thereby  his  wife)  had  fixed  I  was  to 
go  to  Dublin  to  see  after  my  broder's 
fortin — ^he  that's  dead ;  may  his  sowl 
rest  in  glory,  I  pray  God — an'  bad 
fortin  it  was  to  me  to  go  take  such  a 
journey  into  foreign  parts,  I  may  say 
where  I  was  robbed,  and  kilt,  and 
murdthered  entirely.  But  sure  enough, 
your  honour,  our  cow  was  sick — she's 
bother  since,  glory  to  God  ;  and  I  got 
up  arely  to  give  her  a  warm  dthrink. 
It  was  just  afore  sunrise — ^I  remimbir 
it  as  weU  as  if  it  was  yisterday ;  an' 
lookin'  down  to  the  river  to  see  what 
sorte  of  a  day  it  id  be,  I  seen  young 
M'GIoghlin  come  up  from  a  boat 
that  had  another  man  in  it,  that  I 
didn't  know,  an'  a  young  woman,  wit 
a  grey  cloak  on,  met  him.  I  didn't 
see  her  face  at  idl,  but  only  her  back, 
and  the  two  sat  down  together  in  the 
boat,  and  pushed  off.  I  tuk  no  no- 
tice, bekase  what  business  had  I  ? 
An'  I  knew  Mr  M^Gloghlin  was  a 
wild  young  fellow,  an'  maybe  had 
some  call  to  the  girl.  Well,  your  ho- 
nour, afore  I  left  home  I  saw  the  boat 
come  back  wit  only  the  two  men  in 
her,  but  I  tuk  no  notice  thin  either, 
bekase,  siz  I,  I  suppose  they  put  her 
ashore  somewhere  doun  the  river  a 
bit,  siz  I ." 

"  Who  did  you  say  this  to  1  said 
the  magistrate. 

"Oh,  only  to  myself,  sir — sorrow 
one  else  ;  an'  thin  off  I  wint,  an'  ne- 
ver heard  a  word  more  about  it  'till 
last  night,  when  I  came  home.  So  I 
thought  it  looked  very  quare,  what 
I've  been  tellin'  your  honour,  an'  I 
was  resolved  to  come  t'ye." 

"  Did  the  woman  you  saw,  appear 
to  be  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Hourighan's  house  1" 

"Troth  it  was,  your  honotir,  that 
veiy  direction." 

The  man's  depositions  were  taken  ; 
another  wanrant  made  out  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  M'Gloghlin,  And  two 
mounted  police  sent  for,  to  endeavour 
to  put  it  in  execution. 

The  next  evening  the  magistrate 

received    positive    information,    that 

young  M^Gloghlin  had  been  seen  that 

morning,  at  a  very  early  hour,  steal- 
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ing  into  his  Other's  house,  and  that 
he  was  prohably  still  there.  Heat 
onoe  determined  to  make  a  strong  ef- 
fort for  his  apprehension  ;  and  taking 
the  two  mounted  police  and  some 
otiier  attendants  with  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  daylight  fell^  to  the  resi- 
denoe  of  the  elder  M'Gloghlin.  An 
hour's  riding  brought  them  to  the 
spot ;  the  appearance  of  the  place,  like 
that  of  man  J  of  the  residences  of  the 
better  sort  of  fiurmers  in  Ireland,  in- 
dicated plenty,  without  what  the  Bng- 
lish  call  comfort — some  fineiy,  and 
no  neatness.  There  was  a  sloping 
lawn  before  the  house,  which  seemed 
not  to  have  felt  the  plough,  or  the 
hand  of  the  weeder,  for  a  century. 
A  road  was  made  to  sweep  round  be- 
fore the  door,  which  had  once  been 
bounded  by  posts  connected  by  light 
chains ;  but  all  the  chains  and  some 
of  the  posts  were  broken,  and  the 
road  itself  seemed  to  hare  been  aban- 
doned by  foot-passengers,  in  &T0ur  of 
a  ''shorter  cut,*'  a  narrow  footpath, 
which  ran  down  the  centre  of  the 
lawn,  and  terminated  by  a  gap  in  the 
hedge  at  the  bottom,  and  which  the 
serrants  and  the  sheep  found  a  more 
conyenient  method  of  setting  to  the 
road,  than  going  round  by  the  gate. 
At  this  gate,  howeyer,  Mr  Morton 
halted ;  and  desiring  the  two  mounted 
police  to  leave  their  horses  with  the 
others,  who  were  to  watch  that  no  one 
escaped  from  the  premises,  he  advanc- 
ed to  the  house.  He  was  admitted 
without  difficulty,  and  could  perceiye, 
by  the  manner  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, that  his  appeaiance  was  not 
altogether  unexpected.  He  told  them 
at  once,  and  in  courteous  and  compas- 
sionate language,  the  object  of  his  vi- 
sit, and  reouirad  that  if  the  young 
man  were  tneie,  he  should  be  given 
up.  He  was  answered  by  the  mother 
of  young  M'Gloghlin,  the  same  who 
was  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
Our  story. 

She  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth, 
but  was  now  a  coarse  and  bold-fear 
tured  woman  ;  her  eyes  still  flashed 
with  something  of  the  vivacity  of  for- 
mer times,  and  her  &ce  was  flushed 
with  passion. — "  Give  him  up  !"  said 
she  ;  ''and  why  should  we  give  him 
up  to  you,  supposin'  that  he  was  here  ? 
What  call  have  you  to  him  7  Did  he 
ever  do  you  any  harm  ?  and  why 
should  you  want  to  murdther  the 
boy,  that  I  brieve  wouldn't  know  you 


if  he  was  iookin'  jou  in  the  hat  % — 
You  may  go  your  wajrB,  Mr  Mwton, 
an'  mind  your  prachein',  if  you  have 
any  to  mind,  for  you'll  get  none  of 
him  here." 

"  I  am  Sony,  sir,"  said  the  magia- 
trate,  addressing  her  husband,  "  to  do 
what  must  be  so  painful  to  you  ;  but 
I  have  positive  information,  and  must 
search  the  house— -the  officers  an  in 
the  hall." 

"Sarche  away,  thin,'  said  the  wo- 
man, "  an'  may  toe ^" 

Her  huslNuid  checked  the  cuiae 
which  was  coming  to  her  lips,  and 
ordering  her  sternly  to  be  ouiet,  the 
men  proceeded  on  their  search.  Th^ 
could  not  find  him  in  the  dwelling- 
hottso. 

"  I  cannot  discharge  my  duty,"  said 
Mr  Morton,  "  without  having  your 
out^ffices  also  searched  ;  and  as  it  is 
now  almost  dark,  I  must  requ&it  you 
will  send  some  one  with  a  light  to 
guide  us  to  them."  He  purposely 
watched  the  countenance  of  the  wo- 
man, and  perceived  it  shaken  by  agi- 
tation at  his  proposal  to  proceed  with 
the  search,  but  fear  of  her  husband 
kept  her  silent^ 

Old  M'Gloghlin  merely  answered^ 
«  he  might  do  as  he  pleased." 

"  Will  you  let  this  boy  cany  the 
light  1"  said  the  magistrate,  pointing 
to  a  thin  but  hardy-looking  fair-hair- 
ed boy,  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  \^  sat  looking  sharply  on,  at 
every  turn  of  the  pokcemen,  but  had 
never  uttered  a  word.  This  lad  was 
the  brother  of  young  M'Gloghlin,  but 
Mr  Morton  did  not  know  &at ;  and 
he  thought  that  from  his  youtii,  he 
would  be  less  apt  to  deceive  them  in 
their  search  than  any  one  else  in  the 
house.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mis- 
taken :  the  boy  was  quiet  and  silent 
in  his  manners,  but  possessed  more 
acuteness  than  all  the  rest  in  the  house 
put  together.  He  looked  at  his  ^Either 
when  he  heard  the  question  put  ;  and 
g^therin^  his  assent  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eye,  he  arose  to  take  the 
light. 

"No— dinny — ^no,"  cried  his  mo- 
ther, rushing  forward ;  and  then  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  herself — ^"  well, 
thin,  do,  but — ;"  and  she  bent  over 
the  boy,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"but  dinny,  darlin', — ^mind  what 
you're  about — lade  thim  ofl^,  an'  you'll 
see  what  I'U  give  you.  An'  if  you 
doan't)"  continued  she,  clenching  her 
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teeth,  **  1*11  dash  your  braiiu  out  whin 
th^'re  gone." 

The  M J  neither  answered  nor  trem- 
bled, hat  led  the  wny  for  the  poUce- 
men,  with  k  small  Untem  in  his  hand. 
Thoe  ^was  a  gentleness  and  simplici^ 
in  the  lad's  manner,  which  led  mx 
Morton  to  think,  that  if  he  were  cross- 
qfuestioned,  or  threatened,  he  would 
be  able  to  obtain  from  him  the  infor- 
mation, whether  the  person  he  sought 
for  was  in  the  place  or  not ;  but  he 
felt  an  instinetive  abhorrence  towards 
inducing  the  boy  to  betray  the  young 
man,  villain  as  he  belieyed  him  to  be, 
and  he  therefore  chose  rather  to  trust 
to  the  Tigilance  of  his  searcK 

The  way  led  through  a  farm-yard, 
filled  with  stacks  of  hay  and  com, 
which  the  policemen  proposed  to  prod 
with  their  swords,  as  the  object  of 
their  search  might  possibly  be  con- 
cealea  within  them. 

*^  But  you  might  wound  him,  or 
kill  him,  if  he  really  were  there,"  said 
the  magistrate,  **  which  you  have  no 
li^  to  do,  unless  he  makes  yiolent 
resistance." 

<"  If  that  be  all  you're  afraid  o^ 
sir,"  said  the  boy,  ^  they  nuy  prod 
away — they'll  hurt  no  one  there,  I'll 
wanant)  except  it  be  the  mice  that 
make  nests  in  the  stacks,  and  that'll 
do  us  no  harm." 

^  Some  of  this  hay  appears  to  haye 
been  tossed  about  lately  ?" 

**  Tes,  sir,  they  were  bringin*  it  up 
to  the  loft  for  the  horses.** 

«  Where  is  the  loft  1" 

*^  There's  two  or  three  of  them,  sir, 
^I'U  show  them  to  you." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  little  pas- 
sage, bounded  by  a  hedge,  from  which 
the  little  birds  flew  out,  startled  by 
the  light,  as  it  passed.  ^  The  poor 
little  birds,  sir,  is  frightened  as  if  you 
were  serchin'  for  them.  It's  a  pii^  to 
disturb  them,  sir,  is'nt  it  f  poor  tlungs 
that's  tired  enough.  111  engage,  flyin' 
about  wit  their  little  wings  all  day." 

<<  Is  it  possible,"  thought  the  mar 
gUtrate,  *^  that  this  boy  can  talk  so 
lightly,  if  he  really  knows  the  man 
to  be  lurking  about  here.  I  think  we 
must  have  been  wrong  informed,  af • 
teralL" 

They  examined  three  lofts  without 
fluccesB ;  and  the  boy,  after  holding 
the  lantern  for  them,  with  mat  pa- 
tience, was  proceeding  back  by  the 
way  they  had  come,  when  Mr  Morton 
nraarind  another  small  building  in  a 
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ooraer  of  the  incloswe  which  they 
had  not  gone  into. 

"  It's  only  an  ould  lumber-house,'* 
said  the  boy. 

**  I  see  some  marks  on  the  ground, 
as  if  hay  had  been  carried  into  it  lat^ 
ly,"  obseryed  Mr  Morton. 

The  boy,  for  the  first  time,  betrayed 
a  slight  hesitation,  as  he  answered, 
"Maybe  they  did  put  hay  into  it— 
sometimes  they  do."  But  still  he  held 
back,  and  seemed  anxious  they  should 
return  without  examining  forther. 

"  We  must  trouble  you  to  bring  the 
light  there,  my  boy,'*  said  the  *magis- 
tnte.  **  We  must  examine  eyery 
place." 

They  found,  on  entering  the  lower 
apartment^  that  it  was,  as  the  boy  had 
said,  a  limiber-house,  where  old  cart 
wheds,  and  hay  forks,  and  scythe 
handles  lay  scattered  about.  In  one 
comer,  howeyer,  they  discoyered  a  step 
ladder,  and  a  trap-door  aboye  it  lead- 
ing into  the  loft. 

"  I  suppose  I  needn't  go  up,  sir  f  * 
said  the  little  guide ;  "  it  s  the  same 
just  as  this  plMe." 

*^  We  must  see  it,  though,**  replied 
the  magistrate  ;  ^  it  wiU  not  keep  you 

lOM." 

The  boy  slowly  ascended  the  lad- 
der, and  the  magistrate  motioned  to 
one  of  the  men  to  foUow.  The  man 
looked,  howeyer,  rather  suspiciously 
at  the  narrow  trap-door,  and  obseryed 
that  if  there  were  any  one  above,  it 
was  very  dangerous,  as  one  man  in 
such  a  situation  might  knock  a  regi- 
ment on  the  head  before  they  could 
get  into  the  loft. 

'<  I  shall  lead  the  way,  then,"  said 
Mr  Morton,  as  he  ascended  into  the 
apartment  unmolested,  followed  by 
the  two  men.  There  was  lumber  in 
the  room,  and  some  sheaves  of  straw 
piled  against  the  walls,  which  the 
policemen  prodded  with  their  swords, 
still  without  success,  and  they  were 
about  to  descend,  when  it  occurred*to 
Mr  Morton,  that  the  boy  had  not  walk- 
ed about  in  the  room  as  in  the  other 
places,  but  had  stood  with  his  back  to 
one  particular  spot,  shading  it  from 
the  light,  while  he  held  the  lantern 
towards  the  other  places  which  the 
men  examined.  He  therefore  turned 
back,  and  looking  steadily  at  the  boy, 
he  thought  he  saw  him  slightly  start, 
as  he  told  the  men  they  should  look  in 
that  spot  which  they  had  omitted. 
There  was  an  old  trunk  in  the  spot, 
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which  had  ft  quantity  of  hay  piled  upon 
it,  oyer  which  were  loosely  thrown  a 
few  old  sacks. 

^'Tou'U  spoil  the  sacks,  if  you 
thrust  your  swords  there,"  said  the 
hoy. 

"  WeUl  take  them  away  first,  then," 
said  one  of  the  men.  He  did  so— and 
struck  his  sword  into  the  hay — a  loud 
shriek  followed  the  thrust,  and  young 
M^Gloghlin  sprung  from  the  hay,  and 
surrendered  himself.  The  swoid  had 
not  touched  him,  and  had  he  lain  still 
he  might  have  escaped  ;  hut  the  dan- 
ger was  too  much  for  his  nerves,  and 
he  fell  unwounded  into  their  hands. 

He  was  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  did  not  attempt  it,  hut  in  sullen 
silence  suffered  his  hands  to  be  secured, 
and  was  led  down  to  the  yard.  His 
mother,  who,  at  a  little  distance,  had 
followed  the  whole  search,  muttering 
a  thousand  praises  of  her  ^*  darlin* 
little  cute  white-headed  boy,"  for 
whom,  until  this  instance  of  his  dexte- 
rity in  endeavouring  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police  officers,  she  had 
never  shown  much  symptom  of  affec- 
tion, was  now  almost  frantic  at  the 
capture  of  her  favourite  son. 

"  Let  my  boy  go,  you  hell  hounds," 
said  she,  rushing  towards  the  police- 
men— and  then  perceiving  the  utter 
helplessness  of  violence,  she  threw  her* 
self  on  her  knees,  before  the  magistrate, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  besought  his 
mercy  with  all  the  vehemence  of  the 
strongest  of  all  earthly  feelings,  a  mo- 
ther's affection  for  a  favourite  son.  He 
was  wicked,  and  she  knew  him  to  be 
so — her  own  heart  was  vicious  and  de- 
ceitful ;  but  one  spot  in  it  was  still 
loyal  to  nature  and  a  mother's  love, 
and  in  the  passionate  agony  of  fear 
and  affection,  she  sunk  in  the  dust  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  and  besought  his 
compassion  on  her  misery. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Morton,"  she  exclaimed, 
"Mr  Morton,  jewel,  don't  take  him 
away  from  me—don't  take  away  my 
boy — my  darlin'  boy,  to  murdther  and 
destroy  him.  I'll  engage  for  him  he'll 
never  do  anything  wrong  again — I'll 
watch  him  myself  for  you,  day  and 
night ;  but  oh,  lave  him  wit  me,  an' 
may  Christ  an'  the  Blessed  Queen  of 
Heaven  pour  blessin's  upon  you  for 
ever  an'  ever  ?" 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  said 
Mr  Morton,  much  affected  by  the 
woman's  vehemence  of  manner,  "  ex- 
\:eedingly  sorry,  indeed,  for  this  unfor- 
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tunate  occunenoe ;  but  there  is  a  pub* 
lie  duty  to  be  p^ormed,  and  what 
you  ask  is  altogether  impossible." 

^  Oh,  dear  Mr  Morton,  don't  say 
80,"  said  the  wretched  mother,  still  on 
her  knees.  "  Oh,  think  of  your  own 
children,  sir,  an'  how  you'd  feel  if 
they  were  taken  away  to  be  butchered, 
and  their  mother  left  like  me  to  die  of 
great  sorrow  and  a  broken  heart — ^he'd 
my  eldest  boy,  sir,  one  of  the  only  two 
I  ever  had,  an'  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
don't  take  him  away  to  kill  him  1" 

'*  Rise '  from  your  knees,  unhappy 
woman,"  said  Mr  Morton  ;  "  or  if  you 
remain,  pray  to  God  for  some  peace 
and  comfort  under  your  calamity,  and 
not  to  me,  who  can  yield  you  nothing. 
Your  son  must  submit  to  the  course 
of  justice — ^he  is  charged  with  dread- 
ful crimes." 

*'  It  is  a  lie. — It  is  a  lie,"  said  the 
wretched  woman,  starting  up ;  ^^  you 
want  to  destroy  him,  you  want  his 
blood — ay,  you  hard-hearted  villain, 
that's  what  you  want;  an'  may  my 
curse,  an'  the  curse  of  all  belongin'  to 
me,  torment  you  while  you  live,  an' 
gnaw  your  sowl  in  hell,  where  you'll 
surely  be  afore  long !" 

"  Take  him  away,  take  him  away," 
said  the  magistrate,  '^  this  is  too  shock- 
ing. 

I  omit  the  details  of  the  trial  of 
M'Gloghlin.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  arranged  with  all  the  skill 
and  care  of  which  it  was  capable. 
The  best ''  counsellors"  were  employ* 
ed,  and  no  trial  for  many  a  long  year 
and  day  excited  so  intense  an  interest. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  or  at  least  so  re- 
puted, and  an  opinion  was  abroad 
amongst  the  people,  which  the  priests 
did  bv  no  means  discourage,  that  ^  un- 
less they,"  that  is,  the  authorities  of 
the  land,  '^  could'nt  help  it,  he  would 
not  be  found  guilty."  Found  guilty, 
however,  he  was,  after  a  most  patient 
investigation,  and  a  veiy  long  delibe- 
ration of  the  Juxy. 

Then  the  report  ran  through  the 
populace,  that  although  found  guilty, 
he  would  not  be  executed  ;  they  were 
sure  he  would  get  a  reprieve,  and  that 
justice  would  not  be  done  upon  a  Pro- 
testant for  murdering  a  Catholic.  M'- 
Gloghlin  all  along  denied  the  mur- 
der ;  hiB  sole  deduce  was  his  own 
simple  and  determined  denial  that  he 
had  murdered  Norah  Sullivan.  The 
morning  of  execution  arrived,  and  still 
the  people  could  not  believe  he  was  te 
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die.  A  coach  WM  procured  to  cany 
him  firom  the  jail  to  the  scaffold — ^the 
horses,  frightened  at  something  in  the 
crowd,  ran  away,  and  the  wretched 
man,  handcuffed  as  he  was,  through 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  burst 
open  the  door,  and  jumped  out,  lest 
he  should  be  oYertumed.  Even  this 
circumstance  the  people  laid  hold  upon, 
to  strengthen  their  fftyouoite  idea,  that 
he  was  not  to  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crimes — ^they  said  it  was  a 
trick  to  cause  delay,  and  that  he  would 
he  taken  back  to  jail.  They  were 
again  mistaken.  The  horses  were 
stopped,  M'Gloghlin  again  put  into 
the  carriage,  l^me  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  hanged ;  but  not  until 
he  was  dead,  and  in  aoc(Mrdance  with 
the  tenor  of  his  sentence,  his  body 
given  to  tiie  surgeons  to  be  anatomized, 
would  the  common  people  believe, 
that  the  severity  of  the  law  would  be 
actually  enforced  against  one  who  was 
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neither  a  poor  man  nor  a  Roman  Oar 
tholic.  In  more  recent  times,  how- 
etex,  this  feeling  has  greatly  died 
away. 

M'Gloghlin  died  as  he  had  lived, 
sullen,  and  ferocious,  and  with  lus  last 
breath  protesting  a  lie.  He  asserted 
to  the  very  last  &at  he  was  not  guilty 
of  the  murder.  This  circumstance 
caused  some  uneasiness  to  those,  whom 
the  circumstantial  evidence  had  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt;  but  in  about  a 
year  afterwards,  his  associate  Sheehan, 
who  was  also  executed  for  the  murder 
of  a  soldier  in  an  afiray  about  a  pri- 
vate still,  made,  while  under  sentence, 
a  fuU  confession  of  the  matter,  which 
explained  MK^loghlin's  denial  to  have 
ansen  from  his  not  having  actually  . 
committed  the  murder  wi&  his  own 
hands — ancT  afforded  the  mat^nab  for 
the  foregoing  tale. 


WHia  BETBIKCHMINT — AND   PLAN   FOR  THB   BIDUOTION   OF   THI   NATIONAL 

DEBT. 


From  1680  to  1828,  almost  every 
year  has  produced  most  alarming  pre- 
dictions of  the  speedy  ruin  of  this 
country,  from  the  pressure  of  its  debt, 
and  from  the  consequent  increase  of 
taxation.  The  first  of  these  awful 
prophecies  which  we  have  seen,  is  in- 
tituled "  Britannia  Languens,"  or  a 
"  Discourse  on  Trade ;"  the  last,  an 
appalling  article  in  the  92d  Number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  could 
abnost  say  with  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
whose  death  the  astrologers  were  every 
year  foretelling,  "  These  fellows  must 
be  right  at  last ;"  but  as  the  country 
has  been  progressively  increasing  in 
wealth  and  power  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  are  some- 
what inclined  to  doubt  the  predictions 
of  these  gifted  seers,  and  to  look  for 
other  causes  than  national  debt  and 
taxation  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Queen 
of  Nations.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  either  or  both 
may  not  mediately  cause  rapine,  blood- 
shed, and  revolution,  and  bring  ruin 
on  thousands;  but  the  immediate 
causes  of  mischief  will  be  the  ignorant 
aid  and  rash  experiments  of  the  po- 
litical economists  and  would-be  pni- 
losophers  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ; 
mistaking  symptoms  of  health  for 
those  of  disease,    they  will  convert 


what  might  be  goodly  food  into  poi-^ 
son,  and  their  uiSucky  patient  wiU  at 
last  die  of  the  doctor. 

Qu*est-oe  done  que  toute  cette  af-^ 
faire  ?    Et  que  me  voulez  vous  ? 

Vous  guerir. 

Me  guerir? 

Oui. 

Parbleu,  je  ne  suis  pas  makule ! 

This  pithy  expostulation  might  fair- 
ly be  used  by  the  nation  with  the 
crowd  of  financial  quacks,  who  would 
fiun  cure  her  of  the  disorders  incident 
to  her  state  of  wealth  and  prosperity ; 
but,  unfortunately,  John  Bull  resem- 
bles rather  the  Malade  Imaginaire 
than  the  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  of  the 
witty  dramatist ;  he  will  be  ill  in 
spite  of  health;  he  will  be  poor  in 
spite  of  riches ;  and  we  must,  like 
Toinette,  indulge  for  a  while  the  de- 
lusion, in  order  to  dispel  it.  H6  bien, 
oui,  Monsieur,  vous  6tes  malade ; 
n*ayons  point  de  querelle  Ul-dessus ; 
oui,  vous  ^s  fort  malade,  j'en  de- 
meure  d'accord,  et  plus  malade  que 
vous  ne  pensez ;  voiUt  qui  est  fait. — In 
truth,  John  Bull  is  so  much  more  ill 
than  he  is  aware,  that  we  see  no 
chance  of  effecting  his  cure  speedily, 
but  must  rely  on  the  slow  and  sure 
operation  of  time.  In  time  he  will 
get  rid   of  the  deadly  nostrums  of 
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'<  Free  Trade  "  relaxed  <<  Nayigation 
LawB,"  non-protection  to  Agriculture, 
&c^  &e^  all  which  he  has  of  late  so 
greedily  swallowed,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  his  health.  He  will  then  b^ 
gin  to  see  that  a  national  debt  and  tax- 
ation are  not  such  undiluted  erils  as 
he  supposed  them  to  be ;  he  will  then 
acknowledge  that,  so  far  as  home  pro- 
duction and  home  demand  are  con- 
oemed,  the  conyersion  of  capital  into 
levenue,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
one,  must  necessarily  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  demand  to  the  supply ;  and 
that  the  conrersion  of  the  reyenue  of 
indiyiduals  into  the  reyenue  of  the 
goyemment,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
other,  can  haye  no  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish the  general  amount  of  demand. 
But  he  is  too  ill  just  now /or  physic, 
howeyer  salutary;  all  we  can  do  for 
him  at  present,  is  to  agree,  out,  vaua 
etesfort  malade ;  and,  wiuiout  yen- 
turing  to  prescribe  any  remedies  of 
our  own,  to  show  him  the  probable 
effects  of  those  so  confidently  recom- 
mended to  him  by  other  And  more 
daring  doctors.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  shall  examine  a  prescription  which 
appealed  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
^unburgh  Reyiew,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  newest  and  latest^ -but  be- 
cause, containing,  as  we  will  show,  in- 
l^redients  of  the  most  dangerous  na- 
ture, we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
guess  at  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
Whig  political  pharmacopoeia.  Our 
readers  will  doubtless  remember,  and 
if  they  do  not,  the  printed  reports  of 
the  speeches  in  Parliament  for  the  last 
SO  years  will  remind  them,  how  that 
the  Whigs  haye  constantly  and  uur- 
eeasingly,  and  session  after  session, 
charg^  eyery  administration  with  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  more  especially  in  support  of 
our*  xnilitary,  nayal,  and  other  esta- 
blishments of  the  like  nature:  how 
they  haye  oyer  and  oyer  again,  af- 
firmed, and  produced  calculations,  to 
show,  that  a  yast  reduction  might  be 
made  in  eyery  one  of  them,  and  a 
mint  of  money  sayed  annuaUy  to  the 
country.  St  Stephens  yet  rings  with 
what  they  could  and  would  do  in  the 
way  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  if 
they  had  the  management  of  our  ill 
managed  afiain.  Many  persons,  we 
belieye,  stagsered  by  theur  bold  asser- 
tions, daszlea  by  the  glitter  of  their 
theories,  or  moyed  by  their  pathetic 
description   of  the   miseries  of  the 
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country,  were  induced  to  join  their 
party,  and  wish  for  their  admission  to 
power.  Men  who  would  haye  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  consulting  Ih  Sady  in 
any  matter  of  bodily  ailment^  yet 
thought  that,  in  the  matter  of  finiance, 
Joseph  Hume  might  do  some  good. 
We  who  haye  tracked  them  through 
the  yarious  mases  of  inconsistency, 
haye  long  since  reached  the  nil  ad- 
mi/rari  point  with  Tegaid  to  their  ac- 
tions and  opinions;  but  the  misled 
persons  aboye  alluded  to,  will  perhape 
near  the  following  declaration  with 
some  surprise  : — ^**  We  belieye  that 
Lord  Qoderich  and  his  coUeagues  haye 
the  public  interest  too  much  at  heart 
to  hesitate  about  giying  the  fullest  ef- 
fect to  eyery  practicable  scheme  of  re- 
trenchment. At  the  same  time,  how- 
eyer, we  must  say,  that  those  who 
expect  that  any  retrenchments  whidi 
it  IS  in  the  power  of  the  best  inten- 
tioned  and  most  pow^ful  ministers  to 
adopt,  will,  of  themselyes,  afford  any 
maierial  rdief  from  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  are  a  ffrecU  deal  more  san- 
guine than  we  are."  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  answer  which  former  Tory 
administrations  gaye  to  the  Whig  cla- 
mours for  retrenchment.  When  the 
late  Lord  Londonderry,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  truth  rather  than  of  pru- 
dence* talked  of  an  ^  ignorant  impa- 
tience of  taxation,"  what  indignation 
was  expressed  I  What  charges  of  want 
of  feeung  and  want  of  ability  were 
heaped  on  his  deyoted  head!  Tet 
now,  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  the 
Whig  organ,  coolly  tells  the  peo|de^ 
'*  You  are  yerr  much  oppreiMd  by- 
taxes,  no  doubt,  but  hope  nothing 
firom  retrenchment — ^no  material  relief 
can  be  afforded  you  from  that  source. 
Not  content  wiw  thus,  at  one  stroke^ 
dashing  from  our  lips  the  cup  which 
their  own  hands  had  filled  to  tne  brim 
with  hope,  these  cruel  Whigs  will  not 
eyen  allow  us  the  little  comfort  we 
might  obtain  from  the  dregs,  but 
prSotod  with  hyper-stoical  apathy  to 
show  that  expenditure  in  each  defArt- 
ment  is  already  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale.  "  Some  sayings  may  be  made  ; 
but  itiavieionary  to  imagine  that  they 
can  haye  any  perceptiUe  effect  on  the 
finandai  conmtion  of  the  country.'' 
As  to  the  Army, — ^"  it  is  yery  doubt- 
fol  whether  there  are  at  present  any 
considerable  number  of  supernume- 
rary soldiers  in  the  country.*' — ^Aa  to 
the  Nayy,  '*  we  haye  yery  great  doubts 
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wheihw  it  is  not  ftbeady  reduced  m 
low  as  it  can  safely  be  earned." — Ai 
to  the  Ofdnanoe  and  Miscellaneoiu 
Departments,  *'we  do  not  {nrofess  to 
be  able  to  form  any  opinion." — ^  On 
the  whole,  we  are  persoaded,  that  if 
we  estimate  the  entire  amount  of  the 
satingB  that  might  be  effected  b^  sudi 
a  retrenchment  as  should  lop  off  eveiy 
useless  expense,  without,  howerer,  in 
any  degree  imparing  tiie  power  of 
goTemment  to  maintain  the  tranquiil' 
hiy  Imd  independence  of  the  country, 
at  fi90  or  wree  millions,  we  shall  be 
very  far  indeed  beyond  the  mark," 

And  veiy  grateful,  indeed,  will  the 
coimtry  be  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 
of  mra,  who  will  fiurly  proTO  that 
such  a  sum,  however  paltry  it  may 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  '^  liberal"  mi- 
nister, can  with  saflsty  be  abstracted 
from  the  support  of  the  said  establish- 
ments. We  haye  little  doubt  that  the 
offsets  of  sudi  a  sanng  would  be ''per- 
ceptible," and  the  <<  relief"  afforded 
by  it  ''material."  Bat  retronclunent 
is  not  always  economy,  nor  innovation 
improvement ;  and  it  gratified  us  not 
a  httle  to  perceive  the  new  light  whidi 
had  l»<dcen  in  up(m  a  party  with 
whom  these  terms  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  be  synonymous.  How  to 
account  for  it  did,  we  confess,  puExle 
us  somewhat  at  first :  to  suppose  that 
they  had  only  just  now  discovered  of 
how  great  importance  it  is  to  the 
"tranquillity"  and  "independence" 
of  Uie  country,  that  her  estaUish- 
ments,  naval,  military,  &e.  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  efiiciency,  was  almost  impos- 
sible ; — still  lees  possiUe  was  it  to  con- 
ceive that  a  sudden  fit  of  candour  had 
disposed  them  to  confess  that  all  their 
former  schemes  and  calculations  for  re- 
ducing these  expensive  establishments 
had  been  enroneous.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  solved  the  difficulty.  Whilst 
the  Whig  scribe  was  inditing  his  good- 
ly article,  the  Whigs  were  virtually  in 
power,  and  fancying  themselves  firm- 
ly seated  on  the  long-wished  for  bench- 
es, they  were  unwilling  to  part  with 
those  advantages  which  attend  an  ad- 
ministration possessing  an  ample  in- 
come, and  extensive  means  of  patron- 
age ; — Whence  the  marvellous  change  of 
tone—hence  the  sneer  at  those  "who 
endeavour  to  catch  at  a  little  popula- 
rity, by  making  proposab  for  stripping 
tEe  fiidngs  from  the  jackets  of  the  hus- 
sars, or  by  denouncing  an  abuse  in  the 
contiaet  for  spurs."    Alas,  poor  Jo- 
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seph  !  and  is  this  the  return  you  get 
for  all  your  wakeful  nights,  and  long 
laborious  days— for  your  drouthy  cal- 
culations, and  drouthier  harangues  ! ! 
Inmtitude  can  go  no  farther. 

But  the  chapter  of  Whig  inconsis^ 
tency  must  not  close  here.  It  is  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review  that  we  are  at 
length  told  that  the  present  military 
establishment  is  no  greater  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  not  only  the  "  tran- 
quility" but  the  "independence"  of 
tne  country — that  enermous  peace  ee- 
tMishment  in  which  Whig  economists 
have  so  Ions  foreseen  the  ruin  of  our 
finances,  and  Whig  patriots  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  our  liberties,  must 
not  be  touched.  No,  any  reduction 
that  may  be  made  in  the  army  must 
be  effected^  by  abandoning  our  colo- 
nies ;— the*  enermoue  peace  establiek^ 
ment  (how  well  we  remember  the 
words)  must  be  kept  up ; — and  why  9 
— ^because—"  It  is  dear  that  with  an 
immense  numttfacturinff  population 
congregated  into  large  masses,  liaUe 
to  Iw  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment)  and  exposed  to  every  sort  of 
^vation,  a  powerful  mUdtartf  force  is 
tndiepeneabU  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  cowntr^j  etnd  giving  comftdenee 
to  the  owners  of  proper^."  This  is 
perlukps  truest  is  true  also,  as  the 
writer  goes  on  to  saj,  thaty  "  had  it 
not  be^  for  the  acti^oty  with  which 
troops  wa»  poured  into  Lancashire  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  riots  there  in 
the  spring  of  1826,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  property  might  have 
been  destroyed.  We  wiU  not  stop  to 
inquire  into  any  slight  shades  of  dif- 
ference which  might  exist  between  the 
riote  -of  1626  and  the  eonjOH^UiofMil 
meeting  at  Manchester,  though  aU 
who  remember  the  events  of  that  pe* 
riod,  must  be  sensible  that  the  latter 
was  a  riot  of  an  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous cluuacter  than  those  of  1826, 
alluded  to  by  the  Reviewer.  It  gave 
rise  to  the  most  reprobated  "  Six  acts." 
' — it  occasioned  the  suspension  of  the 
Habois  Corpus  act ;  yet  on  an  occur- 
rence of  mmor  importance,  a  Whig 
acknowledges  the  wnconititvtionel  use 
of  soldiery  to  have  been  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  property  and  peace. 
But  we  wiU  ask,  where  then  is  the 
sound  policy  of  increasing  these  al- 
ready immense  and  dangerous  masses ; 
these  human  bruldts,  which,  lest  a 
spark,  struck  off  firom  chances  to 
which  msnu^MHnires  will  ever  be  lia^ 
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ble,  should  cause  to  explode,  and 
spread  terror  and  destruction  around 
wem,  must  be  watched  by  a  vast  mi- 
litaxy  force  ?  Can  that  policy  be  sound 
which  would  make  the  country  at  once 
a  workshop,  and  a  garrison  1  a  mighty 
combination  of  steam-engines,  and 
dragoons  ?  Yet  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  deciy  all  modes  of  accumula- 
ting national  wealth,  except  the  manu- 
fiicturing ; — ^to  seek  by  a  free  trade  in 
com,  to  force  yet  more  capital  from 
agriculture,  to  drire  our  rural  labour- 
ers from  the  plough  to  the  loom,  and 
to  add  thousands  more  to  a  popula- 
tion, '<  liable  to^be  suddenly  thxown 
out  of  employment  and  exposed  to 
erery  sort  of  priyation."  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  if  our  limits  would  allow 
us,  to  show  that  the  pressure  which 
affects  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial branches  of  our  industry  is 
caused  by  too  much  capital  having 
been,  by  various  causes,  turned  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  would  have  na- 
turally flowed,  namely,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  into  those  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  and  that  if  it 
had  not  been  so  diverted,  we  should 
have  been  as  a  nation  actually  weal- 
thier. But  allowing  for  a  moment  that 
the  latter  modes  of  employing  capital, 
do  tend  the  most  rapidly  to  wealth, 
can  we  contemplate  their  effects  on 
that  important  part  of  the  community, 
the  labouring  class,  without  perceiv- 
ing 

"  How  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land ;" 

and  without  wishing  that  the  other 
course  had  been  pursued,  even  though 
we  had  been  somewhat  less  rich  1  Pau- 
perism and  crime,  impaired  health  and 
vitiated  morals,  seem  to  follow  as  na- 
turally in  the  train  of  manu£ftctures, 
as  rapine  and  cruelty  in  that  of  war  ; 
but,  as  observes  a  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  whose  inquiries  into  the  sub- 
ject of  pauperism,  do  credit  both  to  his 
heart  and  his  understanding,  ^^  His- 
tory would  certainly  encourage  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  humblest  agricultural  or  pasto- 
ral pursuits  to  depress  the  intellect, 
corrupt  the  taste,  or  impair  the  virtu- 
ous feeling  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  them."* 

Having  now  stated  what  in  our  Doo- 
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tor^s  opinion  ought  not  to  be  done,  we 
shall  proceed  to  examine  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  done  towards  effecting  the 
cure  of  our  disordered  state.  The  first 
of  his  minor  remedies  is  to  open  the 
ports  to  foreign  growers  of  com,  by 
which  measure  he  puts  no  less  a -sum 
than  L.1 9,200,000  annually  into  the 
pocket  of  the  country,  without  taking 
anything  worth  sp^iking  of  out  of 
that  of  the  English  landlord.  Mar- 
vellous man  !~Secondly,  by  depriv- 
ing the  West  Indian  plantm  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  he  saves 
L.1,583,000  more.— Dear  Doctor  ! 
Thirdly,  by  abolishing  the  charter  of 
the  East  India  company,  L.2,000,000, 
and  fourthly,  by  the  equalization  of 
the  duties  on  timber,  L.l,500,000— 
making  in  all  the  lumping  sum  of 
L.24,283,000  sterling  ! !  Truly  now, 
Swift's  ''Wonder,  of  alUthe  Wonders 
that  ever  the  world  wondered  at,  the 
fiuaious  artist  John  Emanuel  Schoitz," 
was  a  very  common,  everjr-day  sort  of 
person,  compared  with  this  man  ! 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
at  present,  to  discuss  all  these  mat- 
ters at  length,  and  the  much  mooted 
questions  of  tea  and  timber  must  wait 
a  while  longer.  With  regard  to  the 
first  and  most  important  subject,  the 

Erotection  of  home  agriculture,  we 
ave  in  former  numbers  so  fully  ex- 
posed the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
impoverishing  the  British  grower  of 
com,  in  order  to  force  open  another 
and  a  worse  market  for  the  British 
manu&cturer,  that  if  we  have  hither- 
to feuled  to  convince  all  those  on  whose 
minds  it  is  at  alT  worth  while  to  work 
conviction,  no  Qew  arguments  that  we 
could  now  adduce,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect. One  observation,  however,  we 
will  make,  in  addition  to  those  former* 
ly  offered  to  our  readers,  and  for  this 
reason,  namely  that  the  writer  of  the 
article,  now  imder  examination,  is 
disposed  not  only  to  sacrifice  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest in  his  own  country,  and  to  the 
agriculturist  of  another,  but  also,  as 
will  be  more  clearly  seen  b^  and  by, 
to  enrich  the  fundholderat  his  expense. 
We  say  then,  that  if  by  withdrawing 
frx>m  agriculture  the  protection  now 
afforded  to  it,  the  price  of  com  were 
to  &11  to  50  shillings  per  quarter  (and 
it  would  probably  fall  much  lower,) 


*  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton's  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Numbers,  Means  of  Employ- 
ment, and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers. 
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aad  labour  and  other  oommoditieB  in 
the  like  proportion,  the  fiindholder 
would  be  benefited,  not  only  at  the  ex- 
peoBe  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
umd,  but  at  that  abo  of  the  industri- 
ous classes  of  society,  and  consequent- 
\j  at  the  expense  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
we  proTe  it  thus  : — During  the  twenty 
years  from  1794  to  1813,  the  ayerage 

grice  of  British  com  was  about  83  shil- 
ngs  per  quarter— during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  aboTe  period,  92  shillings 
>-and  during  the  last/iv  years  of  the 
same  period,  108  shillings.  Now»  dur- 
ing these  said  twenty  years,  nearly 
500  millions  were  added  to  the  capital 
of  the  debt  at  a  rate  of  interest,  amount- 
iDg,  on  a  rough  average,  and  exclusiye 
of  the  sinking  fund,  to  about  five  per 
cent.  But  if  the  price  of  com  should 
£dl  to  60  shillings  a  quarter,  and  that 
of  other  commodities  in  proportion  in- 
stead of  about  five  per  cent,  the  stock- 
holder would  really  receive  7,  8,  9 ; 
and  for  the  last  200  millions,  ten  per 
cent  And  who  is  to  pay  it  ?  by  whom 
alone  can  it  be  paid,  but  by  the  indus- 
trious classes,  and  by  the  landlords, 
that  is,  by  all  those  whose  nominal 
incomes  will  vary  with  the  yariations 
in  the  measure  of  value,  and  out  of  a 
nominal  income,  thus  diminished  by 
one  half,  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
same  nominal  amount  of  taxation. 
Whigs  and  Political  Economists  may 
call  this  justice,  but  we,  who  (Hea- 
ven be  praised)  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  cannot  so  easily  re- 
concile measures  of  such  a  tondency 
with  our  old  fashioned  notions  of 
equity  and  fair  dealing.  If  to  open 
the  porta  to  foreign  com  be  indeed  of 
such  immense  importance  to  the  wel- 
&re  of  the  country,  as  they  would 
have  us  believe,  let  the  fundholder 
contribute  his  share  towards  the  good 
work,  by  giving  up  such  a  portion  of 
his  capital  as  may  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  the  agriculturists  would  sus- 
tain on  theirs ; — ^let  him  do  this,  and 
there  will  be  some  degree  of  fairness 
in  the  proposition. 

On  tne  relative  oualities  of  West  In- 
dia and  of  East  India  sugar,  and  on  the 
policy  of  equalizing  the  duties  on  them, 
by  which  measure  individuals  would, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Doctor,  save  at 
least  a  penny  a  .pouad  in  that  article, 
and  the  nati<»i  at  large  a  million  and 
a  half,  we  cannot  at  present  enter. 
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We  are  sure,  however,  that  a  trade  or 
monopoly,  call  it  which  you  will,  by 
which  Ibritish  manufactures,  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions,  are  on  the 
average  annually  exported,  and  which 
contributes  more  to  support  the 
strength  of  our  navy  than  any  other 
trade  we  possess,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
tampered  with  by  such  men  as  our 
friend  the  Doctor.  Most  people  would 
have  rested  quite  satisfiea  with  efifect- 
ing  a  saving  to  the  amount  before 
stated.  Not  so  the  Doctor.  He  is 
one  of  that  active  class  of  persons  who 
think  that  nought  is  done  whilst  ought 
remains  which  may  be  done ;  and, 
having  prepared  his  patient  by  gentle 
doses,  he  now  proceeds  to  effect  a  ra- 
dical cure,  by  paying  off  one  half  of 
the  national  aebt,  and  thus  saving 
about  15  millions  more  annually. 

The  payment  of  this  debt,  our  read> 
ers  scarcely  need  be  informed,  has  been, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  the  grand 
desideratum  of  financial  projectors ; 
like  the  fittvourite  hobby  of  mechani- 
cians, perpetual  motion,  it  has  been 
ridden  at  full  speed  by  many  a  gallop- 
ing genius ;  and,  like  that  hobby,  it 
has  never  failed  to  spill  his  rider,  and 
leave  him  sprawling.  A  gentleman 
jockey,  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.,  a 
Mr  Archibald  Hutcheson,  mounted, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  the 
saddle,  but  he  too  bit  the  dust ;  for 
though  the  scheme  he  proposed  was, 
says  Hume,  '' approved  of  by  some 
men  of  sense,  it  was  never  likely  to 
take  effect ;"  and  his  scheme  was  this — 
to  deduct  10  per  cent  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  funded  debt,  and  to  lay 
an  assessment  of  10  per  cent  on  ail 
other  capital  in  the  country :  a  power 
was  to  be  given,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
to  the  proprietors  of  estates  to  sell  as 
much  of  them  as  mi^;ht  be  required 
to  defray  their  share  of  the  assess- 
ment, notwithstanding  any  disability 
arising  from  seftlemente  or  entaihi,  (we 
beg  our  readers  to  bear  iu  mind  this 
part  of  the  plan,)  and  to  enable  them 
to  deduct  10  per  cent  from  all  mort- 
gages and  other  burdens  with  which 
they  might  be  affected.  The  only 
difference  that  we  can  perceive  between 
Mr  Hutcheson's  plan  and  the  one 
now  proposed  by  the  Whig  organ,  is 
that  which  results  from  the  increased 
amount  of  the  debt.  In  the  reign  of 
George  I.  an  assessment  of  10  per 
cent  would  have  extinguished  the 
2X 
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whole  :  in  the  reign  of  Qeoige  IV.,  it 
seems  it  would  require  an  assessment 
of  12  per  cent  to  free  us  from  one 
half  of  the  burden.  This  calculation 
paay  or  may  not  be  accurate ;  but,  as 
its  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  will  not  af- 
fect the  principle  of  the  plan,  we  shall 
take  the  figures  as  put  down  for  us ; 
our  purpose  being  to  show  that  the 
scheme  itself  is  impracticable ;  that  if 
it  were  practicable,  it  would  not  be 
useful ;  and  that  if  it  were  both  prac- 
ticable and  useful,  it  would  be  unjust. 
Of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  paid  off, 
namely,  233  milbons,  we  may  suppose 
100  millions  to  be  levied  on  funded 
property,  100  millions  on  landed  e»- 
tates,  and  the  remaining  33  millions 
on  idl  other  capital.  The  operation 
of  striking  off  100  millions  from  the 
capital  of  the  fimdholder,  is  certainly 
not  difficult ;  it  has  been  done  in  other 
countries  with  all  possible  fiwility, — 
the  foreign  holders,  perhaps,  would  be 
somewhat  dissatisfied,  and,  on  consi- 
dering the  kind  of  recompense  likely 
to  be  afforded  them,  their  discontent 
would  not  appear  very  unreasonable. 
Thirty-three  millions  might  perhaps, 
though  we  can  scarcely  conceive  even 
that  to  be  possible,  be  raised  on  capi- 
tal of  various  kinds,  but  to  levy  100 
millions  on  land  is,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  an  absolute  impossibilil^. 
Two  modes  are,  however,  suggested  by 
the  author  of  the  scheme,  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  land-owners  should  bor- 
row a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment by  way  of  mortgage  on  their  land, 
and  the  other,  that  they  should  sell 
such  a  portion  of  it,  as  would  raise  the 
sum  required.  This  sounds  remarkably 
well ;  but  he  has  forgotten  the  impor- 
tant if.  If  the  landowners  would  con- 
sent  to  either,  all  might  go  on  smooth- 
ly enough  perhaps,— but  suppose  they 
should  not — suppose  they  should  ab- 
solutely refuse  either  to  encumber 
their  estates,  or  dreading  the  reproach 
of  their  children,  "  Hunc  agrum  pa- 
tres  nostri  acceptum  a  patribus  suis 
perdiderunt,"  to  alienate  any  part  of 
them  by  sale  ?  That  they  would  re- 
fuse and  resist,  we  have  no  doubt; 
and  that  their  refusal  and  resistance 
would  be  justifiable,  we  shall  speedily 
show.  The  Doctor,  however,  not 
having  contemplated  a  case  of  contu- 
macy on  their  part,  has  neglected  to 
furnish  us  with  a  tertium  quidy  which 
we  must  supply.  Government,  armed 
with  all  the  fcmnidable  powers  with 
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which  this  modem  Whig  is  willing, 
because  the  purpose  is  evil,  to  invest 
it,  must,  of  course,  seize  and  sell  cer- 
tain portions  of  land  to  the  amount  of 
100  millions.  Now  we  are  willing  to 
suppose  a  government  endowed  with 
all  the  ^  means  and  appliances"  of 
tyranny  that  Whig  or  Kadical  could 
invent  or  bestow, — we  wiQ  even  sup- 
pose the  country  gentlemen  to  have 
lost  so  much  of  their  ancient  spirit  as 
tamely  to  allow  it,  ''hastam  in  foio 
ponere,  et  bona  civium  vod  subjicere 
prsBconis,*' — ^we  will  suppose  all  this, 
and 'then,  can  an^man  in  his  sober 
senses  talk  of  brmging  100  millions 
worth  of  land  into  the  market  7  Can 
any  man  out  of  a  strait  waistcoat  in- 
dulge such  an  extravagant  notion  1 0an 
any  man,  whose  head  and  heart  have 
not  been  corrupted  and  debased  by 
modem  Whiggism  contemplate  the 
effect  of  such  an  act  without  shudder- 
ing ?  Never,  not  even  in  the  worst 
periods  of  Rome,  did  the  heads  of  her 
factions,  in  all  their  auctions  of  rapine, 
set  up  to  sale  the  goods  of  the  con- 
quered citizens  to  such  an  enormous 
amount ;  and  shall  it  be  in  England 
that  Whig,  Radical,  or  money-mon- 
gering  Jew  shall  dare  to  say,  ''hastiL 
posit&,  cum  bona  in  foro  venderet  et 
bononmi  vixorum  et  locupletium,  et 
certd  civium,  pnjddam  swim  se  ven- 
dere  f '  Again,  putting  out  of  the 
question  the  enormous  depreciation 
which  must  necessarily  be  caused  by 
such  a  glut,  and  which  would  of  itself 
defeat  the  object  of  the  measure, 
where,  we  would  ask,  where  are  pur- 
chasers to  be  found  ?  Fimdholaers, 
the  only  class  of  persons  possessing^ 
convertible  capital,  would  not  invest 
it  in  scattered  fields  and  disunited 
acres,  which  must  be  let  to  an  adjoin- 
ing occupier  on  any  terms,  and  at 
w^tsoever  rent  he  might  please  to  of- 
fer. No,  no  ;  the  money-monger  un- 
derstands too  well  the  doctrines  of 
main  chance,  to  employ  his  cash  so 
unprofitably — 

"  Omnem  relegit  fdibus  pecuniam, 
Quserit  calendis  ponere." 

Secondly,  if  it  were  practicable,  it 
would  not  DO  useful — ^the  results  would 
not  be  those  stated  by  the  projector — 
^  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  profits"  would 
not  "take  place" — they  would  fidl — 
"  the  efflux  of  capital  to  foreign  coun* 
tries"  would  nof  "  be  put  a  stop  to," 
but  encouraged.    Foreign  oonunerce 
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would  languish,  u&d  the  operatioDB  of 
industry  would  be  deprived  of  a  power- 
fill  stimulus.  It  will  not,  we  imagine, 
be  denied,  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
production  are  rendered  oomparatively 
useless  without  adequate  consumption, 
and  that  a  proper  distribution  of  pro- 
duce is  as  necessary  to  the  continued 
increase  of  wealth,  as  the  means  of 
producing  it  If  this  be  tru^  will  it 
be  contended,  that  to  diminish  the 
national  debt,  and  to  remoye  taxation, 
is  the  way  to  increase  the  national 
wealth,  and  to  provide  employment 
for  the  labouring  classes  ?  Will  it  be 
asserted,  that  with  the  great  powers 
of  production  which  this  country  pos- 
sesses, the  same  stimulus  would  have 
been  given  to  production,  without 
such  a  body  of  unproductive  consum- 
ers as  that  which  lives  on  the  inte- 
rest of  the  national  debt  ?  Surely  not. 
The  effect  of  this  great  unproductive 
class  on  production  may  be  familiar- 
ly illustrated  thus : — If  an  estate  of 
L.5000  per  annum  has  a  mortgage  on 
it  for  L.2000  per  annum,  two  fami- 
lies, both  in  g(K>d  circumstances,  may 
be  living  on  the  rents  of  it,  and  both 
will  have  considerable  demands  for 
fumitiu^,  carriages,  broad  cloth,  silk, 
cottons,  &c.  The  owner  of  the  estate 
i&  certainly  worse  off  than  if  the  qiort- 
gage  did  not  exist,  but  the  manu&o- 
turers  and  labourers  who  supply  the 
silks,  cottons,  &c.  are  benefited ;  for, 
suppose  the  mortgage  Annihilated,  the 
owner  of  the  estate  would  be  enrich- 
ed— his  pofffer  of  consuming  manufac- 
tured articles  would  un<|uestionably 
be  increased — ^not  so  his  will,  Ko  man 
wears  more  coats,  hats,  or  boots  than 
he  wants,  merely  lecaiise  he  is  rich. 
He  would  have  the  poioevy  and  most 
probably  the  wiS,  to  increase  his  re- 
tinue of  servants,  his  stud  of  horses, 
and  his  kennel  of  hounds.  The  la- 
bourer who  supplied  the  coats,  hats, 
and  silks  of  the  extinguished  mort- 
who  had  both  the  power  and 
tnH  to  consume  such  commodi- 
ties, would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, for  no  new  tastes  or  wants  of 
the  enriched  owner  could  restore  the 
demand,  and  the  substituted  demand 
would  be  less  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  capital  and  general  re- 
sources of  the  countiT.  Thus  a  debt 
is  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
enables  consumption  to  keep  pace 
with  the  immense  powers  of 'produc- 
tion possessed  by  this   country,  but 


stimulates  those  powers  to  an  exer- 
tion, which  no  other  means  could  po»- 
sibly  call  forth.  We  have  throughout 
our  argument  supposed,  that  the  whole 
sum  now  paid  by  the  landowner  to 
the  public  creditor  would  be  spent— 
in  a  manner  less  favourable  to  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  to  the  general 
well-being  of  society,  but  still  that  it 
would  be  ji^^n/.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
were  savea^  the  effect  would  be  still 
worse  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  saving, 
the  landlords  were  to  take  to  lending 
their  increased  incomes,  as  suggested 
by  Mr  Bicardo,  the  evil  would  Be  in- 
creased in  a  tenfold  degree.  More  re- 
venue being  converted  into  capital, 
profits  would  fall  to  nothing,  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  capital  would  emi- 
grate, or  be  destroyed  at  home,  and  a 
much  greater  numoer  of  persons  would 
be  starving  for  want  of  employment, 
than  before  the  extinction  of  the  debt 
**  Oh,  but,"  we  hear  the  Doctor  say, 
*'  I  do  not  mean  to  annihilate  the 
public  creditor — I  only  mean  to  take 
12  per  cent  from  the  amount  of  his 
capital,  and  to  exchange  with  him 
land  or  money  for  12  per  cent  more." 
Now,  if  our  reasoning  be  true  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  diminished  power  of 
consumption  of  oneunproductive  class, 
aj^ortioriy  it  is  true  on  that  of  the  di- 
minished power  of  consumption  of  twa 
classes,  namely,  of  that  which  lives  on 
rent,  in  addition  to  that  which  lives  on 
taxes — and  not  only  would  the  com- 
mon power  of  these  classes  to  consume 
be  diminished,  but  their  conmion  will 
also  ;  for,  says  the  writer,  *'  a  new  spi- 
rit of  economy  would  be  infused,** 
"  every  one  would  be  anxious  to  du- 
charge  his  fortune  of  the  encumbran- 
ces entailed  upon  it,  and,  by  increased 
frugality,  to  make  up  that  portion  of 
capital  which  had  been  taken  away  by 
the  assessment."  Now,  if  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  deserve  the  name 
of  a  science, — ^if  it  be  not  altogether 
drivelling  nonsense,  that  prooMction 
depends  on  the  power  and  will  to  con- 
sume,  must  be  one  of  its  acknow- 
ledged principles.  The  plan  proposed 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review  would,  we 
have  shewn,  diminish  both,  so  far  as 
home  consumption  is  concerned  ;  and 
it  would  signify  little  to  be  able  to  ex- 
port cheap  goods,  if  the  distribution  of 
property  at  home  were  not  such  as  to 
occasion  an  adequate  poioer  and  will 
to  purchase  and  consume  the  returns 
for  these  goods,  the  quantity  of  capi- 
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tal  which  could  be  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  would 
be  dSninished  instead  of  increased. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  utility  of  the 
proposed  measure.  Now  for  its  jus- 
tice. The  gross  burden  of  taxation 
falls  at  present,  as  it  ought  to  do,  on 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  with 
an  equality  which  renders  it  compara- 
tivdy  light ;  but  by  the  proposed  plan, 
the  weight  would  be  thrown  on  two 
classes  of  capitalists  mainly^  if  not  et^ 
tirdy,  the  holder  of  funded,  and  the 
owner  of  landed  property.  The  for- 
mer would,  however,  suffer  no  loss  to 
be  at  all  compared  with  that  which 
would  be  sustained  by  the  latter,  as 
may  be  easily  proved  even  to  those  who 
require  the  longest  time  **  to  absorb  a 
&ct."  On  the  reduction  of  one-half 
of  the  debt,  the  remaining  half  would 
rise  so  prodigiously  in  value,  that  the 
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holder  would  suffer  but  little  actual, 
if  any,  depreciation  of  property, — ^his 
1000  3  per  cent  consols  would  sdl  for 
nearly  as  much  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, as  his  2000  would  have  done 
before  the  reduction.  The  reduced  ex- 
penses of  living  would  amply  compen- 
sate him  for  the  diminution  of  his  in- 
come. Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  land- 
lord ;  he  would  contiibute  a  portion 
of  his  capital  in  the  first  instance, — 
the  fall  which  would  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  produce  of  land,  would 
compel  him  to  reduce  his  rents  in  the 
next.  Thus  he  would  sustain  a  two- 
fold injury,  in  capital  and  income,  for 
which  no  reduction  in  the  general  ex- 
penses of  living  could  possubly  be  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  compensation. 
A  few  figures  will  perhaps  set  this  in 
a  yet  clearer  light.  We  will  take  the 
case  of  a  fund-holder,  possessed  of 


L.30,000  3  per  cents. 
Interest  on  ditto,  •  .  •  L.900  per  annum. 

Deduct  contribution,  at  12  per  cent,         L.3600    0    0 


Remaining  Stock, 

Interest  on  ditto, 


L.26,400    0    0 


Difference  of  income  to  fundholder. 


L.792  per  annum. 
L.108 


Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  land-  landed  income  is  subject,  he  puts  in- 

lord,  possessed  of  an    estate  worth  to  his  pocket  a  clear  L.900  per  an- 

L.30,600 ;  and  we  will  suppose,  that  num. 
after  the  various  deductions  to  which 


L.30,000    0    0 


Value  of  Estate, 
Rent  of  ditto. 

Deduct  interest  of  L.3600  borrowed 
to  pay  assessment,  at  4  per  cent, 
Decrease  of  rent,  caused  by  £Ekll  of 
produce,  25  per  cent, 

Deduct, 


Difference  of  income  to  landowner, 


L.900  per  annum. 
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L.369 
L.631 


In  the  above  statement,  we  really 
believe  we  have  erred,  if  at  all,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  landowner ;  we  question 
whether,  under  the  increased  value  of 
money  he  could  obtain  a  mortgage  at 
4  per  cent ;  and  we  are  quite  sure, 
that  in  calculating  the  reduction  of  rent 
at  25  per  cent,  we  are  within  the  mark. 
Neither  have  we  taken  into  the  ac- 
count the  law  expenses,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  reduced  professional  fees 
to  which  allusion  is  made,  would,  we 
apprehend,  be  somewhat  heavy.  We 
have,  however,  stated  enough  to  shew 


the  gross  injustice  of  the  scheme ;  and 
he  who  imagines  that  any  administra- 
tion, even  though,  like  the  Roman 
Dictator,  it  were  at  the  head  of  six  le- 
gions, could  carry  it  into  execution, 
knows  but  little  of  the  temper  and  spi- 
rit of  British  landlords.  They  are 
not,  it  is  true,  easily  brought  (o  com- 
bine and  to  direct  their  undivided 
energies  to  any  one  point ;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  such  a  plan  as  this, 
would  bind  them  in  the  strictest  union. 
The  struggle  would  be  dreadful ;  but 
the  result  not  doubtful.    The  whole 
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of  the  debt  would  be  spunged  out,  and 
tiie  public  creditor  would  not  get  one 
fiurUung.  And,  after  all,  this  would 
be  a  minor  eTil  to  the  nation  at  large, 
than  the  change  and  diyision  of  pro- 
perty recommended.  Public  credit,  it 
18  true,  would  receiye  a  shock,  but  it 
would  in  no  yery  long  time  recover  it- 
self. **  The  fear  of  an  everlasting  de- 
struction of  credit,"  says  Hume,  ^  is 
a  needless  bugbear." — ^  A  prudent 
man  in  reality  woidd  rather  lend  to 
the  public,  immediately  after  we 
had  taken  a  spunge  to  our  debts, 
than  at  present;  inasmuch  as  an  opu- 
lent knave,  even  though  one  could 
not  fofce  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable 
debtor  to  an  honest  bankrupt ;  for  the 
former,  in  order  to  cany  on  business, 
may  find  it  his  interest  to  discharge 
his  debts  where  they  are  not  exorbi- 
tant; tiie  latter  has  it  not  in  his 
power."  But  this  scheme  of  the  Edin- 
Durgh  Reviewer  as  well  as  that  of 
Hutcheson,  is  founded  on  the  erro- 
neous supposition  that  the  Natumal 
Debt  is  not  the  debt  of  the  public  to 
die  public,  but  the  debt  of  one  class, 
namely,  landowners,  to  another  class, 
namely,  fundholders;  and  that  the 
land  of  each  individuaJ  of  the  one  class 
is  actually  pledged  to  each  individual 
of  the  other,  in  proportion  to  his  share 
of  the  debt.  Now,  this  may  be  a 
very  comfortable  creed  for  the  fund- 
holder,  but  it  is  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. It  is  to  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  not  to  the  demands  of  the 
ereditor  of  the  state,  that  the  first  and 
origuial  faith  of  civil  sodetv  is  pledged. 
The  estates  of  individuals,  wheuier 
acquired  by  purchase  or  by  descent, 
were  no  poft  of  the  lender's  security, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  They 
never  so  much  as  entered  his  head 
when  he  made  his  bargain.  He  well 
knew  that  the  public,  whether  repre- 
sented by  a  monarch  or  by  a  senate, 
can  pledge  nothing  but  the  public 
ettate,  and  it  can  have'  no  public  estate 
except  in  what  it  derives  from  a  just 
and  proportioned  imposition  upon  the 
citizens  at  large.  This  was  engaged, 
and  nothing  else  could  be  engaged  to 
the  public  creditor.  ^  Ko  man,  says 
Burke,  "^  can  mortgage  his  injustice 
as  a  pawn  for  his  fidelity."  It  is  not 
so  long  since  loans  were  raised  in  this 
count^,  that  the  people  can  have  for- 
gotten how  they  are  made,  and  what 
are  the  engagements  enteied  into  by 
the  minister  of  the  day  who  contracts 
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lor  them.  He  tells  the  public  that  he 
wants  to  borrow  a  certain  sum  of 
monev, — he  proposes  certain  taxes,' 
and  shews  by  calculation  that  the  pro- 
duce of  them  will  be  sufficient  and 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  sum  so  borrowed — ^the  mo- 
lded man  thinks  so  too,  or  he  would 
not  lend.  Both  minister  and  money- 
monger  may,  however,  be  wrong  m 
their  calculations — ^the  taxes  may  fall 
short — and  what  then  ?  ^  ho  is  to 
blame  1  Clearly  the  servant  of  the 
public  who  borrowed,  or  the  capital- 
ist who  lent  his  money  on  insufficient 
security,  and  not  the  landowner  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bargain, 
who  hath  tasted  none  of  its  sweets, 
and^who  knows  nothing  more  of  it 
than  that  he  is  by  their  dealings  tax- 
ed from  head  to  foot.  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  speculators 
who  so  greedily  lent  their  money  to 
Old  Spain  and  to  New  Spain,  did  col- 
lectiv^y  or  individually  suppose  that 
they  had  a  claim  for  a  certain  portion 
of  land  in  either  country — a  sheep- 
walk  in  the  one,  or  a  mine  in  the  other  1 
Did  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  those 
liberal  proprietors  of  the  Greek  loan, 
fondly  imagine  that  if  the  Greek  reve- 
nue could  not  pay,  they  were  to  have 
^  some  bright  uttle  Isle  of  their  own," 
by  way  of  recompense  ?  They  have 
indulged  in  many  fiuicies  very  strangle^ 
wild,  and  extravagant,  but  we  do  not 
suspect  them  of  this.  In  short,  every 
speculator  who,  since  1794  has  lent 
ms  aid,  when  a  loan  was  wanted,  to 
bear  down  the  funds  to  the  lowest 
possible  price  in  order  that  he  might 
drive  the  nardest  possible  bargain  with 
the  minister,  and  squeeze  the  largest 
possible  sum  out  of  the  public  pocket, 
knows  well  enough  that  he  has  a  right 
to  the  produce  of  public  taxes,  but 
none  whatever  to  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals. But  to  bnng  the  matter 
to  a  closer  issue.  If  the  pubUc  credi- 
tor has  a  real  mortgage  on  the  land,  it 
is  unjust  to  require  him  to  give  up 
any  portion  of  it  as  by  the  proposed 
plan ;  if  he  has  not,  it  is  unjust  to- 
wards the  landowner  to  saddle  his 
property  with  an  incumbrance  which 
never  before  existed.  Again,  if  it  be 
a  mortgage,  it  must  have  existed  from. 
the  first  contraction  of  the  debt  on  en- 
tailed estates,  as  well  as  on  those  not 
entailed.  But  one  part  of  the  propos- 
ed scheme  is,  that  an  act  be  passed 
enabling  possessors  of  entailed  estates 
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to  eell  notmthitanding  eettlemente  or 
entails;  therefore,  no  mortgage  was 
t>riginallj  contemplated  or  agieed  on, 
otherwiBe  such  an  act  would  be  totally 
unneoessaiy.  Finally,  if  it  be  a  mort- 
gage, it  would  be  the  height  of  ii^us- 
tice  to  render  the  landowners  less  able 
to  pay  the  interest  of  it  by  depriving 
them  of  the  monopoly  ox  the  home 
market  for  their  produce,  an  advantage 
which  they  possessed  when  the  mort- 
gage was  created.  But  we  are  perhaps 
ngnting  with  shadows ;  we  cannot  sup- 
pose the  fimdholders  to  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  real  nature  of  their  security  as 
to  imsfpine  they  hare  any  such  claim. 
On  the  contrary,  we  suspect  that,  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  firadlty  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  their  wealth  is  based, 
they  would  gladly  devise  some  method 
of  exchanging  a  portion  of  their  3  per 
cents  for  soud  acres,  and  that  the 
Article  we  have  been  examining  is  put 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  landed  interest ;  to  try 
whether  they  will  tamely  give  up 
their  paternal  acres  to  Stock-jobbers 
and  Jew  brokers,  and  enable  the  tribe 
of  the  Alley  to  turn  country  gentlemen, 
on  terms  as  gainful  as  those  on  which 
they  made  their  loans  with  ^vem- 
ment  Whether  the  late  admmistra- 
tion  might  or  might  not  have  assisted 
them  in  their  pastoral  views,  it  is  not 
now  worth  while  to  inquire.  Let  it  not 
be  sup^sed,  from  anything  we  have 
now  said,  that  we  are  the  enemj  of 
the  stockholder,  or  of  his  just  damis ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  the  firmest 
friend  to  both,  and  we  have  conse- 
quently, with  feelings  of  deep  regret 
and  alarm,  seen  the  public  creditor 
join  with  a  party  whose  political 
ends,  or  whose  private  interests  wUl 
be  best  served  by  the  degradation  and 
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ruin  of  that  dass  of  citiiens,  who  form 
the  surest  prop  to  the  prosperity  and 
to  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

The  landed  interest  has  long  been 
assailed  by  every  shaft  of  ridicme  and 
vituperation,  that  wit  could  invent  or 
mahce  devise— it  has  disdained  to  re- 

Sly,  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it 
oes  not  feel.  The  country  gentle- 
men of  England,  a  body  of  men  un- 
equalled in  any  country,  ancient  or 
modem,  for  moral  worth  and  high  ho- 
nour, have  been  decried  as  avaricious, 
rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  uniust — as 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  and  the  labour  of  the  poor  at  the 
shrine  of  private  advantage.  Their 
tenantry  amongst  whom  they  live,  the 
poor  who  experience  their  support^ 
advice,  their  protection,  know  that 
this  is  not  so.  They  know  and  f^l 
that  it  is  not  the  landlord's  exorbitant 
rent  which  causes  their  difficulties  and 
distress,  but  they  have  a  suspicion  that 
if  the  thing  called  the  national  deU 
were  wiped  out,  their  condition  would 
be  improved.  It  is  to  Uiese  men  that 
the  landed  body,  stung  by  insult^  and 
goaded  by  despair,  may  at  last  be 
oriven  to  appeal.  The  grand  secret, 
which  men  have  hitherto  only  ven- 
tured to  whisper  in  private  and  to  safe 
listeners,  may  be  openly  and  loudly 
pronoimced  to  the  people,  and  Uie  ex- 
tinction  of  the  debt  may  form  as  con- 
stant a  theme  of  popiuar  clamour  as 
cheap  com  and  no  com  laws.  Let 
the  randholder  reflect  on  this,  and  he 
will  see  that  the  unholy  alUance  he 
has  formed  with  dishonest  and  de- 
signing men,  who  intend  to  make  him 
the  second  victim,  may  lead  to  the  un- 
hapi>iness  of  his  country,  and  must 
end  in  his  own  ruiiL 
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THB  NINTH  BBPOBT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  IBBLAND. 


That  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  deplorably  in  want  of 
education,  and  that  this  want  is  pro- 
dactiye  of  grievous  evils  to  the  State, 
are  propositions  which  we  need  not 
accompany  with  evidence.  All  admit 
their  truth  ;  Government  has  been  for 
some  time  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duty,  taking  measures  for  supplying 
the  peasant^  of  Ireland  with  schools. 

**  The  "  Gommissioners  of  Irish  Edu- 
cation Inquiry,*'  in  their  Ninth  Re- 
port, now  before  us,  give  a  history  of 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring 
the  plan  of  education  recommended  in 
their  First  Report  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment. Their  object  was  to  esta- 
blish, or  assist  in  establishing,  schools 
to  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
this  plan.  In  these  schools,  the  Pro- 
testant children  were  to  be  supplied 
with  Testaments  in  the  authorised 
version  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  with  Testaments  in  the  Douay 
version.  This  was  for  the  separate 
religious  instruction  of  the  chudren. 
In  addition,  a  compilation  from  the 
Four  Qospels  was  to  be  provided,  to 
be  used  by  the  children  of  both  reli- 

fions  together.  The  Commissioners 
eemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
books  before  they  attempted  to  esta- 
blish any  schools.  Their  first  step 
was  to  provide  an  edition  of  the  Douay 
Testament  for  the  separate  use  of  the 
Catholic  children,  and  in  this,  of 
course,  they  encountered  no  difficulty. 
They  then  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
proper  compilation  from  the  Gospels, 
and  here  they  fiiiled  ;  they  could  not 
procure  one  that  was  not  objected  to 
hy  either  the  heads  of  the  established 
Church,  or  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic one.  The  Report,  in  truth, 
consists  almost  wholly  of  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  in  the  matter. 

At  the  outset  the  Commissioners  di- 
rected their  attention  to  White's  Dia- 
tessaron,  but  on  consulting  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates,  the  latter  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  work,  because  it 
was  in  the  language  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  They  then 
applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  I>ublin 
for  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures,  to 
be  "  prepared  in  the  first  instance  un- 
der tne  airection  and  superintendence 
of  t)ie  authorities  of  the  Sstablished 


Church."  The  Archbishop  in  conse- 
quence furnished  them  with  a  work 
which  he  thus  described  in  his  accom- 
panying letter  "  It  is  an  extract  from 
the  English  edition  of  a  work  which 
was  compiled  at  Petersburgh,  for  the 
use  of  8<mools,  and  which,  under  the 
command  of  the  late  Emperor,  has 
been  in  use  throughout  the  schools  of 
the  Russian  empire  since  the  year 
1819.  This  work,  which  has  been  in 
high  repute,  and  in  widely-extended 
circulation,  not  only  through  Russia 
and^  England,  but  throuj^h  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe,  m  their  seve- 
ral languages,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  adopt  as  a  ground-work  for  the  se- 
lection to  be  formed,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  celebrity  as  a  scrip- 
tural school-book,  but  still  more  on 
account  of  the  unsuspioiousness  of  its 
origin,  having  been  first  framed  for 
the  instniction  of  children  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
profess  to  consider  as  partaking  more 
of  the  character  of  the  Roman,  than 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  At  the  same 
time,  lest  anything  either  in  the  sub- 
jects or  the  language  of  the  portion 
selected  from  this  work,  shoula  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  its  adop- 
tion for  general  use,  a  committee  of 
^Y^  learned  and  judicious  dergymen 
was  appointed  for  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  its  several  parts,  and  for  the 
special  purpose  of  omitting  whatever 
might  l«  at  variance  in  sense  with  the 
translations  of  Scripture  in  useamongtt 
the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  this  ooun- 
try." 

The  Commissioners  laid  this  work 
before  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  lor 
their  opinion.  Dr  Murray,  in  the 
name  of  the  Utter,  stated,  that  it  was 
taken  **€xdwively  and  verbatim  from 
the  Plrotestant  version  of  the  New 
Testament,"  therefore  it  was  open  to 
the  same  objections  made  to  White's 
Diatessaix>n.  He  observed,  "  those 
objections  miffht,  in  my  opinion,  be 
removed,  if  the  matter  of  the  work 
were  abstracted  both  from  the  Catho- 
lic and  Plrotestant  versions,  where  they 
substantially  agree,  without  the  wordb 
being  taken  throughout  literatim  from 
either." 

A  work  entitled  ^  Christian  Les- 
sons," prepaied  by  an  individual  Com- 
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missioner  of  the  Board,  was  now  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Oommissioners.  They 
say,  it  "  was  laid  before  us  under  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  would  not  be  unlikely  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bo- 
man  Oatholi<$  Clergy, — a  belief  which 
afterwards  prored  to  be  well-founded, 
as  the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates,  in 
the  sequel,  themselves  proposed  the 
work  to  us  after  they  had  introduced 
into  it  some  corrections." 

This  work  was  objected  to  by  the 
Lord  Primate,  from  reasons  we  shall 
presently  state.     The  Commissioners 
then  brought  ^  the  work  suggested  on 
the  part  of  the  Established  Church 
again  under  the  consideration  of  Dr 
Murray,  with  a  request,  that  he  Would 
cause  such  a  modmcation  of  it  to  be 
prepared  as  might  remove  the  objec- 
tions" previously  made.    Dr  Murray 
stated  in  reply,  that  he  and  his  bre- 
thren could  not  sanction  it  unless  its 
plan  was  wholly  changed ;  but  they 
woidd  not  object  to  a  work  ^  abstract- 
ed substantially  from  the  Scriptures, 
but  notpurporting  to  be  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ ;"  and  he  sent  a  copy  of 
the  <'  Christian  Lessons"  abready  men- 
tioned as  a  work  they  would  sanction. 
This  copy,  in  which   Dr  Murray 
and  his  brethren  had  made  some  tri- 
fling alterations,  was  sent  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted 
to  the  jud^ent  of  the  Prelates  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  was  objected  to 
by  the  latter  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  previously  taken  by  the  Lord 
Primate.    In  an  admirable  letter  to 
the  Commissioners  they  stated,  **  The 
point  on  which  we  nuunly  insist  is, 
an  adequate  representation  of  reveal- 
ed truth  being  exhibited  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  in  the  way  of  national  in- 
struction ;  a  representation  not  rest- 
ing, for  its  basis,  on  the  declaration  of 
any  particular  Church  or  set  of  men, 
but  on  the  warrant  of  the    written 
Word  of  God.  This,  sir,  is  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church."    Of  the  work  they  said, 
^  Our  unanimous  judgment  is,  that  it 
is  unfit  to  be  adopted  as  the  book  of 
scriptural  instruction,  '  to  be  used  in 
the  general  education  which  the  chil- 
dren would  receive  in  common'  in  the 
proposed  national  schools.  It  purports 
not,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  seen 
it,  to  rest  its  authority  on  the  basis  of 
the  written  Word  of  Qod  ;  it  is  mere- 
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ly  a  course  of  Christian  lessons,  which, 
from  anything  that  appears,  might 
have  been  derived  from  a  source  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Considered  even  as  wliat,  from 
its  title,  it  professes  to  be,  it  is  meagre 
and  incomplete  in  its  exposition  of 
scriptural  facts,  precepts,  and  doc- 
trines. It  is,  moreover,  compiled  with 
a  manifest  want  of  that  fELimess  of  se- 
lection which,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
characterises  our  compilation." 

Agreeably  to  a  suggestion  contained 
in  the  letter  of  the  Prelates,  the  Com- 
missioners next  applied  to  Dr  Murray 
for  an  explicit  answer  from  him  and 
his  brethren,  as  to  their  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  recommend  the  use 
of  the  compilation  made  by  the  Esta- 
blished Clergy,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  might  be  agreed  on.  Dr  Mur- 
ray replied,  that  he  and  his  brethren 
could  not  recommend  the  work  under 
any  modification,  because  it  was  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Protestant  transla^ 
tion  ;  and  he  informed  the  Conmiui- 
sioners,  that  they  had  created  for 
themselves  ''  a  veiy  needless  difiiculty, 
by  requiring,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
any  scriptuiid  compilation  to  be  used 
in  schools  for  the  purpose  of  general 
instruction." 

The  Commissioners  now  abandoned 
their  labours  in  despair. 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  their 
proceedings,  we  will  now- place  before 
us  the  kind  of  education  which  is  call- 
ed for  by  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  ; — ^by  this,  tJie 
form  and  nature  of  the  schools  ought 
demonstrably  to  be  regulated. 

So  far  as  regards  the  State,  the  edu- 
cation called  for  is  evidently  something 
greatly  beyond  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Circum- 
stanced as  the  peasantry  is,  a  very 
larffe  portion  of  it  would  be  injured 
rather  than  benefited  by  such  instruc- 
tion if  taught  nothing  feurther.  The 
education,  to  be  beneficial,  must  do 
much  more  than  remove  ignorance, 
and  bestow  the  literary  qualificatiooB 
required  by  business.  The  people  aro 
vicious,  tumultuous,  and  criminal ; — 
they  form  themselves  into  baleful 
confederacies,  and  conspire  against  the 
rights  of  property  ; — they  are  fimati- 
cal,  superstitious,  and  bigotted  :«-they 
are  fiUed  with  religious  animosity, 
and  yet  are  strangers  to  genuine  reli- 
gion ; — and  a  vast  number  of  them  are 
furiously  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the 
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State,  and  its  followers.  These  are  the' 
reasons  why  the  State  feds  it  to  be  its 
imperious  duty  to  give  them  educa- 
tion. • 

It  irresistibly  follows,  that  instruc* 
tion  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, would  be  in  itself,  almost  useless ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  given  chiefly 
as  a  means  for  giving  the  education 
really  called  for.  This  education  evi- 
dently is,  Instruction  in  morals, — ^in 
the  social  duties^ — ^in  religious  charity 
and  peace, — ^in  the  precepts  and  prac- 
tice of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  OommisBioners  have  been  sensi- 
ble of  the  truth  of  this,  and  have  la^ 
boured  to  act  on  it.  In  their  first  re- 
port, ^ey  stated  themselves  to  be 
"  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  introducing  the 
Scriptures  into  all  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  instruction  ;"  and 
in  the  report,  before  us,  they  state,  that 
<<  no  system  of  education  can  be  oonsi- 
deted  as  deserving  of  that  name,  which 
shall  not  seek  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  moral  obligation  in  religious  in- 
struction."— ^They  thus  took  a  solid 
foundation ;  but  nevertheless  they 
have,  in  their  efforts  to  build  on  it, 
committed  great  errors. 

In  regard  to  religious  instruction, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  principle 
that  the  State  ought  to  teach  its  own 
religion  in  its  plaods  of  education.  If 
this  religion  be  the  best,  it  ought  to  be 
taught  because  it  is  the  best.  If  the 
EstabUshed  Church  form  a  vital  part 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  State  should  do  its  utmost  to 
extend  the  creed  from  which  this 
Church  draws  its  vitality. 

It,  however,  unfortunately  happens, 
tiiat  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  of 
irdand  are  Roman  Catholics.  Men 
of  all  political  parties  are  agreed,  that 
it  would  yield  unmense  advantages  of 
almost  every  kind  to>  the  empire  if 
these  were  made  Protestants ;  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  ss^ 
cied  duty  of  the  State  to  do  evei^thing 
possible  towards  teaching  them  its  reli- 
gion. If,  however,  it  were  made  a  con^ 
ilitioQ,  that  all  the  children  educated 
in  the  schools  should  be  taught  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Established  Church, 
lbs  Roman  Catholics  would  refuse  to 
send  tiieir  children  to  them,  and  for 
thieTeasonno  such  condition  should 
fa#'imposed.  It  must  not^  however,  be 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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forgotten,  that  the  condition  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  if 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  object 
to  it ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  im- 
posed solely  because  their  objections 
would  cause  it  to  exclude  their  child- 
ren from  the  schools. 

In  order  to  surmount  this  difficulty, 
it  was  expedient  for  the  Commission- 
ers to  depart  in  a  certain  degree  frt>m 
the  general  principle  we  have  men- 
tioned  ;  but  it  was  clearly  their  duty 
to  depart  from  it  no  farther,  than  the 
difficulty  required.  Because  they  coidd 
not  teach  one  creed,  it  did  not  follow 
that  they  were  bound  to  teach  an- 
other. If  the  State,  in  establishing 
schoob  in  Ireland,  find  reason  to  al^ 
stain  from  teaching  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism,  it  ought  most 
scrupulously  to  abstain  from  teaching 
those  of  Catholicism.  The  latter  re- 
ligion seeks  the  destruction  of  its  own 
— ^it  is  the  source  of  the  bigotry,  super- 
stition, reUgious  animosity,  and  disaf- 
fection, which  the  schools  are  intend- 
ed to  extinguish — it  greatly  preponde- 
rates, and  its  preponderance  is  pro- 
ductive of  grievous  evils  and  dangels 
to  the  whole  empire— and  its  doctrines 
and  discipline  are  fiatly  opposed  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  best 
interests  of  society.  If  the  State,  in 
establishing  its  schools,  strengthen  and 
exalt  Catholicism,  it  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  most  valuable 
to  itself.  The  Roman  Catholics  had 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  peculiar  te- 
nets of  Protestantism  should  not  be 
taught  their  children,  and  as  conces- 
sion on  this  point  was  essential  fbtr 
causing  them  to  send  their  children 
to  the  schools,  the  Commissjonens 
were  bound  to  conoede.  But  they  haji 
no  right  to  insist  that  the  peculiar  te- 
nets of  Catholicism  should  be  taught, 
and  on  tins  point  the  Commissiooein 
were  boimd  from  ooncesston.  In  our 
judgment,  it  was  the  duQr  of  the  la^ 
ter  to  proceed  on  these  principles.  I. 
The  exclusion  of  everything  from  the 
schools  that  might  be  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  body  of  the  Catholic  laity,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  intended  to 
make  proselytes  of  their  children^-  the 
exclusion  being  carried  no  farther 
than  the  point  necessary  iibr  ensuring 
the  attendance  of  the  cluklren  as  sche- 
lars.  2.  The  teaching  of  all  the  gresit 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  the 
farthest  point  possible,  consistently 
with  the  exclusion  of  patty  croeds.  3. 
2  Y 
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The  rigorous  exclusion  of  everythiug 
calculated  to  propagate  and  strengthen 
Catholicism. 

The  Commissioners  unhappily  did 
not  proceed  in  this  manner.  While 
thej  most  wisely  decided  that  the 
children  should  have  religious  instruc- 
tion, they  most  imwisely  decided  like- 
wise that  this  instruction  shoidd  he  of 
a  sectarian  character.  They  could  not 
teach  the  Catholic  children  Protestant- 
ism, therefore  they  determined  to 
teach  them  Catholicism.  It  appears 
it  never  occurred  to  them  that  it  was 
Tery  practicable  to  give  most  inaluable 
religious  instruction,  by  teaching  the 
great  leading  truths  of  Christianity, 
without  teaclung  the  peculiar  creed  of 
any  religions  purty.  This  decision  to 
teach  Catholicism  led  them  to  another 
still  more  unwise  and  fatal,  viz.  That 
it  was  essential  for  their  measures  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy. 

As  the  schools  were  intended  not  for 
Catholic  children  only,  but  for  child- 
ren of  all  religiohs,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  nothing  would 
have  been  conceded  to  this  clergy  be- 
yond a  negative  in  respect  of  doctrines. 
It  was  for  the  Commissioners  to  per- 
fect their  plan  and  select  their  books ; 
and  then  the  very  utmost  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Priesthood  could  justly  claim, 
wi^  a  right  to  strike  out  of  the  books 
doctrines  hostile  to  Catholicism.  To 
allow  it  farther  interference,  was  to 
sacrifice  to  it  the  rights  of  other  reli- 
gions, and  of  the  Catholic  laity.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  decided,  that 
no  books  should  be  read  in  common 
by  the  scholars,  without  being  sanc- 
tioned by  this  Priesthood,  no  matter 
how  unobjectionable  they  might  be  in 
regard  to  doctrine.  This  had  its  na- 
tui-al  results.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  finding  itself  thus  placed  above 
both  the  Commissioners  and  Govern- 
ment, resolved,  as  usual,  to  abuse  its 
power  to  the  utmost. 

As  soon  as  the  Commissioners  com- 
menced their  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
books,  the  Roman'  Catholic  Prelates 
informed  them  officially,  that  they 
had  agreed  to  certain  Resolutions, 
from  which  we  select  the  following : 

*'  2.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  protection  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Roman  Catholic  children  un- 
der such  a  system  of  education,  we 
deem  it  necessary  that  the  master  of 
^ach  school,  in  which  the   majority 


of  the  pupils  profess  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and 
that  in  schools  in  which  the  Roman 
C&tholic  children  form  only  a  minori- 
ty, a  permanent  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sistant be  employed ;  and  that  such 
master  and  assistant  be  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation,  or  with  the  ex- 

Sress  approval,  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
c  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  further, 
that  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  remo- 
ved upon  the  representadon  of  such 
Bishop.  The  same  rule  to  be  obser- 
ved for  the  appointment  or  dismissal 
of  mistresses  and  assistants  in  female 
schools. 

^  3.  Resolved,  That  we  consider 
it  improper  that  masters  and  mistresses 
intended  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth,  should 
be  trained  or  educated  by,  or  under 
the  control,  of,  persons  professing  a 
different  faith  ;  and  that  we  conceive 
it  most  desirable  that  a  male  and  fe- 
male model  school  shall  be  established 
in  each  province  in  Ireland,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  such  masters 
and  mistresses  for  the  important  du- 
ties whidb  they  shall  be  appointed  to 

'<  4.  Resolved,  That,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  protecting  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  child- 
ren, the  books  intended  for  their  nar- 
ticular  instruction  in  religion  shall  be 
selected  or  approved  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates,  and  that  no  book  or 
tract  for  common  instruction  in  litenv- 
ture  shall  be  introduced  into  anv 
school  in  which  Roman  Catholic  child- 
ren are  educated,  which  book  or  tract 
may  be  objected  to  on  religious  grounds 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  such  school  is  esta- 
blished." 

In  the  sixth  Resolution  the  Prelates 
pledge  themselves  to  withhold  their 
«  concurrence  and  support  from  any 
system  of  education  which  will  not 
fully  accord  with  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  resolutions.'* 
In  reality  thev  pledge  themselves  to 
oppose  any  other  system. 

By  these  audacious  Resolutions,  the 
Prelates  usurp  the  supreme  control 
of  the  schools,  and  degrade  the  Com- 
missioners into  their  mere  instruments. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Catholic  mastery 
and  mistresses  are  to  be  educated  in 
model  school  sexclusively  by  Catholic 
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teachers.  Howeyer  competent  candi- 
dates may  be  in  character  and  ability, 
they  are  to  be  reiected,  if  they  have 
leceived  their  education  from  any, 
other  than  Roman  Catholic  instruo* 
tors.  The  masters  and  mistresses  be- 
ing thus  educated  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, they  will  be  carefully  taught  to 
hate  Protestants  and  Protestant  creeds, 
to  be  jealous  o^  and  hostile  to,  their 
Piotestant  associates,  and  to  fill  the 
children  with  religious  animosity.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Roman  Ga^ 
tholic  Bishop  is  to  select  or  approve 
of  the  masters  and  mistresses.  If  he 
graciously  content  himself  with  ap- 
proving, and  vouchsafe  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  right  of  selecting,  he 
has  them  strictly  bound  to  select  from 
his  own  model  school — ^from  his  own 
creatures — ^from  candidates  prepared 
by  himself,  and  utterlv  disquaUfied 
by  bigotry  and  other  bad  feelings. 
The  candidates  must  in  reality  be  se- 
lected by  himself  before  they  can  come 
under  the  choice  of  the  Commission- 
ers. Then  the  bread  of  the  teachers 
who  may  be  chosen  is  to  be  at  his 
mercy ;  his  word,  withoi^U*  examina- 
tion or  appeal,  is  at  any  time  to  de- 
prive them  of  it,  no  matter  how  me- 
ritorious may  be  their  conduct.  They 
must  be  his  instruments  to  escape 
starvation.  In  the  third  place,  eveiy 
book  that  he  may  object  to,  is  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  schools.  His  objec- 
tions are  not  to  be  scrutinized ;  there 
is  to  be  no  court  of  appeal ;  he  is  to 
be  the  sole  and  supreme  dictator, 
with  authority  bouncbd  only  by  his 
own  wilL 

In  these  Resolutions  we  have  a 
striking  specimen  of  that  spirit  of 
grinding  tyranny  which  pervades  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  eveiy  thing  the  layman 
is  to  be  a  slave ;  in  every  thing  the 
priest  is  to  be  a  despot,  above  the 
civil  power,  the  law,  and  all  control 
whatever.  Individuals  and  the  state 
are  to  provide  all  the  money,  but  their 
liberty  is  to  extend  no  farther;  in 
other  matters  they  are  to  wear  the 
chains  of  the  usurping  bishop.  A 
schoolmaster  has  no  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter ;  his  duties  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  beyond  the  teaching  of 
his  pupils  to  r^id  or  repeat  works 
which  he  is  not  permitted  to  prepare 
or  select.  Yet  the  word  of  the  priest 
is  at  any  time  to  deprive  a  civil  func- 
tionary like  this  of  character  and  sub- 
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sistenoe.  No  investigation  is  to  be 
allowed,  no  defence  is  to  be  listened 
to,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  are 
to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  the 
Bishop  may  act  on  false  information, 
or  corrupt  motives,  but,  nevertiieless, 
at  his  demand,  without  any  reasons 
being  assigned,  the  unhappy  school- 
master is  to  be  sacrificed.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  public  shame  that  men  can  be 
found  m  the  United  Kingdom  capable 
of  putting  forth  such  intolerable  pre- 
tensions. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  Resolutions  did  not  draw 
the  Conmiissioners  from  their  endea- 
vours to  procure  the  books  to  other  em- 
ployment. The  Resolutions  demanded 
such  a  share  of  arbitrary  power  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  such  a 
surrender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,  as  it  was  impossible  for  Go- 
vernment to  concede.  The  Established 
Church  neither  possesses,  nor  ought 
to  possess  a  power  like  this  claimed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  one.  The  at- 
tempted usuipation  ought  to  have  been 
at  once  firmly  resisted,  as  being  di* 
rectly  at  variance  with  the  Consdtu« 
tion.  That  the  Commissioners  judged 
correctly  of  the  Resolutions,  is  evident 
from  the  regulations  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, which  they  prepared  for  their 
own  adoption.  These  regulations  re- 
fuse what  the  resolutions  demand. 
The  Commissioners  felt  that  they 
could  not  concur  in  the  latter,  and 
they  were  assured  that  without  their 
(»)ncurrence,  the  Catholic  Clergy  would 
oppose  them ;  this  grave  difference 
woidd  have  rendered  the  books  use- 
less  if  they  had  been  agreed  on,  im- 
less  the  Commissioners  had  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  regardless  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  with- 
out noticing  this  formidable  obstacle, 
persevered  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  Gospel  Harmony.  One  part  of 
their  conduct  in  this  must  not  escape 
our  censure,  because  it  was  a  sacrifice 
of  duty,  and  it  contributed  greatly  to 
embarrass  their  proceedings  and  en- 
sure their  failure.  In  their  letter  to 
the  Lord  Primate  and  the  Archbishops 
of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  they  stated  them- 
selves to  be  "  fully  aware"  that  the 
books  required  for  the  schools  could 
not  "  be  properly  arranged,  excepting 
with  the  appro^tion  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  authorities  in 
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the  Established  Church :"  and  they 
requested  these  Prelates,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
to  prepare  a  Harmony.  In  this  they 
acted  with  great  propriety.  It  was 
their  duty  to  employ  the  heads  of  the 
Established  Church  to  prepare  the 
works,  and  then  to  place  such  works 
before  the  different  Dissenting  Minis- 
ters, with  full  liberty  for  the  latter  to 
propose  any  omissions  or  additions  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  The  heads 
of  the  Established  Church,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  in  consequence  sup- 
plied a  work,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates.  The 
Commissioners  say,  that  ^'  pending 
the  foregoing  correspondence,''  that  is 
the  correspondence  respecting  this 
work,  ''  a  work  entitled  *  Christian 
Lessons,'  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
JNfew  Testament,  and  prepared  by  an 
individual  Commissioner  of  the  Board, 
was  laid  before  us,  under  circum- 
stances which  induced  us  to  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  unlikely  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic clergy." 

It  therefore  appears,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Commissioners  applied  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Established  Church 
for  a  Harmony,  on  the  ground  that 
the  work  could  not  be  properly  ar- 
ranged excepting  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  these  authorities ;  and 
while  the  latter  were  preparing  the 
work,  an  individual  Commissioner  un- 
dertook the  task  of  preparing  another. 
This  Commissioner  was  necessarily 
bound  by  the  letter  sent  to  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Established  Church,  for 
it  was  written  in  the  name  of  the 
whole ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
know  how  the  work  which  these  Pre- 
lates were  preparing  would  be  receiv- 
ed ;  he  did  not  prepare  his  work  un- 
4er  their  superintendence  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  surmised  that  he  prepared 
it  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  afterwards  proposed  his 
book,  coupled  with  what  the  Commis- 
sioners say  touching  "  circumstances," 
renders  it  pretty  certain  that  he  did 
so  prepare  i  t.  It  appears  further,  that 
his  book  was  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, before  the  one  which  they  re- 
quested from  the  authorities  of  the 
Established  Church  wiis  received  and 
judged  of  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates. 

Now  did  this  individual  Commis- 
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sioner  act  in  this  reprehensible  man- 
ner without  the  privity  and  sanction 
of  his  brethren  1  We  fear  the  answer 
must  be — no.  Did  his  brethren  at 
once  reject  his  book  on  the  groimd 
they  had  themselves  solenmly  taken, 
that  the  books  could  only  be  properly 
arranged  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Established 
Church  ?  On  this  point  there  was  no 
doubt — they  did  not.  The  plain  fact, 
we  suspect,  is — the  Commissioners,  in 
the  teeth  of  their  pledge  to  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Established  Church,  de- 
tennined  that  the  two  churches  should 
be  practically  put  on  an  equality  in 
the  matter,  and  that  each  should  at  the 
same  time  prepare  a  separate  HiErmony : 
they  could  not  openly  employ  the 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates,  as  they  had 
done  those  of  the  Established  Beligion. 
therefore  the  business  was  managed 
through  the  individual  Commissioner. 
The  circumstances  well  warrant  the 
suspicion.  At  anv  rate,  it  is  clear 
that  while  the  Established  Churdi 
was  at  their  request  preparing  a  Har- 
mony, the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
was,  through  one  of  their  own  body, 
preparing  a  rival  Harmony  ;  and  that 
if  the  latter  one  did  not  reach  them 
the  first,  it  was  received  by  them  offi- 
cially before  the  other  was  disposed 
of.  Their  conduct  in  the  matter  ex- 
hibits much  duplicity,  an  indefensi- 
ble departure  from  the  principles  so- 
lenmly laid  down  by  themselves,  and 
a  sacnfice  of  the  rights  of  the  regular 
clergy. 

The  Commissioners  could  not  well 
have  done  any  thing  more  effectually 
for  defeating  their  own  object.  Their 
proper  course  was,  to  give  to  the  one 
Church  the  power  of  i&awing  up  the 
books,  and  to  the  other  the  power  of 
examining  and  suggesting  alterations ; 
but  not  on  any  account  to  suffer  them 
to  produce  separate  and  rival  books. 
Their  only  hope  consisted  in  this : 
through  it  the  two  Churches  would 
have  been  compelled  to  labour  at  the 
same  work ;  neither  could  have  hoped 
for  the  adoption  of  one  exclusively 
its  own ;  and  they  xpight  perhaps 
have  prepared  one  which  they  could 
have  regarded  as  their  common  off- 
spring. The  course  taken  by  th« 
Commissioners  brought  at  once  two 
separate  and  rival' Harmonies  into  the 
field  :  each  Church  produced  its  own, 
which  it  could  not  be  expected  to  sa- 
crifice for  that  of  the  other. 
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We  will  now  look  at  the  ground  on 
which  the  labours  of  the  Gonunisaion- 
ers  have  placed  the  two  Churches  in 
respect  of  this  question.  The  Esta- 
bluhed  Church,  according  to  the  let> 
ter  of  the  Lord  Primate,  is  willing  for 
the  Harmony  to  be  '^  formed  pruici> 
pally  from  the  authorized  version,  yet 
not  80  exclusively  as  to  reject  always 
the  language  of  the  Douay  Bible,  if  it 
afibrd  an  apt  and  instructive  meanr 
ing ;"  but  it  wishes  the  work  to  be 
liteiaUy  transcribed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  willing  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable changes  in  the  one  it  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
the  way  of  ^  mere  omission.''  It  is 
willing  for  the  Harmony  to  be  extract- 
ed partly  from  the  Catholic  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  for  it  to  be  free 
from  all  passages  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  could  object  to.  It 
refuses  to  sanction  the  one  provided  by 
the  Catholic  Prelates,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unfairly  drawn  up,  defec- 
tive, and  incapble  of  giving  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  religious  instruction. 

The  Roman  Ca&olic  Church  in- 
sists that  the  Harmony  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the 
authorized  version.  It  is  willing  for 
it  to  be  taken  in  substance  from,  but 
it  will  not  permit  it  to  be  in  the  lan- 
guage of,  the  Scriptures.  It  rejects 
the  one  furnished  by  the  Established 
Church,  solely  because  it  is  extracted 
from  a  Plotestant  version.  It  makes 
no  other  charge  against  it.  It  will 
only  sanction  the  schools  on  condi- 
tion tiiat  it  shall  exercise  that  despo- 
tic power  over  them  claimed  in  the  Re- 
solutiqus,  and  that  the  Protestant  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  wholly 
excluded  from  the  common  use  of  the 
schdan. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
prove  that  the  Established  Church 
has  conceded  not  only  everything  that 
its  duty  and  the  proper  iastruction  of 
the  children  would  admit  of;  but  like- 
wise everything  that  the  most  xealous 
Roman  dithohc  could  fairly  require. 
It  has  reserved  no  exclusive  advanr 
tages ;  it  has  placed  the  two  reli^^ions 
on  an  equality  in  regard  to  protecuop ; 
it  has  exposed  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  to  no  other  risk  of  proselyt- 
ism  than  it  has  exposed  the  Plotest- 
ant <^ildren  to. 

And  proof  that  the  demands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  unjust, 
and  wholly  inadmissible,  ought  to  be 
equally  unnecessary. 
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Schools  are  in  their  nature  partly 
civil  and  partly  religious  ;  and  minis- 
ters of  religion  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  them  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  protection  of  their 
respective  ci^eds.  To  this  their  inter- 
ference should  be  strictly  limited,  for 
the  sake  of  the  laity,  and  the  state.  It 
is  not  for  them  to  prescribe  what  is 
necessaiT  for  such  protection  ;  but  if 
they  demand  what  is  manifestly  unjust, 
and  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
the  laitv,  and  the  state,  they  ought  to 
be  firmly  resisted.  It  b  due  to  them, 
that  no  party  religious  doctriaes  be 
taught  to  the  children  of  their  own 
penuasion  which  they  may  object  to ; 
Dut  they  have  no  right  to  demand 
the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction, 
which  merely  teaches  the  common 
truths  of  Chnstianity.  If  they,  from 
personal  interest,  or  any  other  unjus- 
tifiable reason,  do  what  is  calculated 
to  prevent  scnools  from  beipg  esta- 
blisned,  and  the  rising  generation  from 
receiving  proper  religious  instruction, 
they  act  the  part  of  enemies  of  religion 
and  society,  and  they  should  be  op- 
posed accordingly.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  than  that  concession  to 
them,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  give  them 
power  to  which  they  have  not  the 
smallest  right — and  to  sacrifice  to 
them  the  interests  of  the  laity  and  the 
empire. 

In  the  question  before  us,  every 
thing  is  surrendered  to  the  Roxnan 
Catholic  prelates  in  respect  of  doctrine. 
They  do  not  even  allege  that  any  thing 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  or  the 
Protestant  Prelates,  is  calculated  to 
teach  doctrines  of  which  they  disap- 
prove. They  do  not  raise  a  single  ob- 
jection to  the  Protestant  harmony,  on 
the  ground  of  doctrines ;  and  they  are 
told  that  any  passage  shall  be  ex- 
punged which  may  be  liable  to  such 
objection.  Thev  take  their  stand 
against  the  work  solely  because  it  is 
extracted  from  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Is  it  because  they 
think  the  version  an  unfuthful  one  ? 
No;  their  argument  is,  that  it  may 
lead  the  Catholic  children  to  deem  the 
Protestant  version  a  better  than  their 
own.  This  is  the  best  they  can  urge ; 
and  in  truth  they  can  say  little  more, 
than  that  they  cannot  suffer  the  Ca- 
tholic children  to  read  the  Protestant 
version  merely  because  they  cannot. 

These  Prelates  are  onlv  asked  to 
concede  what  the  Established  Church 
is  willing  to  concede,  and  they  can 
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only  assign  these  frivolous  and  worth- 
less reasons  for  their  refusal.  It  is 
reiy  clear,  that  they  are  claiming  far 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
protection  of  their  religion,  and  that 
they  are  encroaching  grierously  on  the 
rights  of  the  state  and  the  laity. 

If  their  demands  be  complied  with, 
the  Scriptures  must  be  excluded  from 
the  schools ;  they  must  be  invested 
with  unconstitutional  and  pernicious 
authority  over  the  latter,  and  the 
schools  will  be  made  a  mighty  means 
of  giving  cohesion  and  strength  to 
Catholicism.  The  schools,  instead  of 
giving  that  education  which  the  state 
of  the  people  calls  for,  will  give  the 
reverse ;  they  will  aggravate  the  evils 
they  are  intended  to  extinguish.  The 
State  must  agree  to  the  demands  of 
tiiese  Prelates,  or  it  must  establish  no 
schools,  for  it  must  establish  schools 
regardless  of  their  opponents.  This 
is  the  choice  it  has  before  it 

What  its  decision  ought  to  be,  must 
be  obvious  to  eveiy  one.  It  should 
look  at  its  own  interests,  and  those  of 
the  laity ;  it  should  establish  schools 
on  the  plan,  the  best  adapted  for  ao- 
compli^iing  the  objects  it  has  in  view, 
earful  alike  to  give  to  religious  mi- 
nisters their  proper  influence,  and  to 
restrain  them  from  usurpation. 

If  the  Roman  Oatholic  laity  *were 
wholly  controlled  in  the  matter  by  its 
clergy,  some  sacrifice  of  right  and 
utility  might  be  made  to  gain  the  con- 
currence of  the  latter.    But  it  is  not. 
Abimdant  evidence  exists  to  prove, 
that  if  schools  were  established,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the   Scriptures 
should  be  used  in  common,  the  Oa- 
tholic children  would  be  sent  to  them 
in  spite  of  their  clergy.    If  a  question 
like  this  be  raised  between  the  laymen 
and  the  priests,  it  is  in  reality  the 
question,  whether  the    former  shall 
possess  their  just  portion  of  religious 
freedom,  or  be  the  slaves  of  spiritual 
tyranny;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  use  its  whole  influence  in  their 
&vour.    If  the  laymen  are  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  schoob  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  read,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  expediency ;  but  it  is  one 
of  imperious  duty  in  the  State  to  give 
them  sudi  schools.     Granting  that 
the  opposition  of  the  priests  might  be 
in  some  places  successful,  this  forms 
no  reason  that  nothing  should  be  done 
in  any  place.    The  firat  of  the  schools 
should  be  establidied  where  such  op- 
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position  would  be  fruitiess,  and  they 
would  soon  spread  ;  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  multiplied,  they  would  find 
scholars ;  in  a  few  years,  opposition, 
so  directly  at  variance  witii  the  rights, 
interests,  and  wishes  of  the  people^ 
would  be  put  down  everywhere. 

Something  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  Priests,  if  their  concurrence 
were  necessary  for  gaining  the  scho- 
lars a  larger  portion  of  religious  in- 
struction ;  but  it  is  not    It  is  &lBe 
in  principle  and  dangerous  in  practice^ 
for  the  State  to  teach  sectarian  creeds, 
and  creeds  hostile  to  its  own,  in  its  ge- 
neral schools.  It  is  its  duty  to  give  tke 
utmost  measure  of  religious  instmo- 
tion  to  the  people,  but  not  to  instruct 
them  in   religious    doctrines,    which 
it  believes  to  be  both  erroneous  and 
pernicious.    By  tiie  plan  of  the  Ooin- 
missioners,  the  scholiurs  were  to  receive 
separate  religious  instruction  weekly. 
Now,  who  were  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion, and  of  what  was  it  to  consist  ? 
The  Catholic  and  Protestant  ministrr 
of  each  parish  were  to  be  **  at  liberty 
to  give  It ;  or  it  was  to  be  given  by 
the  schoolmaster.    The  Catholic  scho- 
lars were  to  be  supplied  with  such 
books  and  catechisms  as  their  Priests 
might  think  fit ;  they  were  to  receive 
such  oral  instruction  as  the  latter,  or 
the  schoolmaster  might   offer;   and 
they  were  to  re»d  the  Oatholic  gospel 
and  epistie  of  the  day  in  the  Douay 
Testament     In  one  of  the  excellent 
letters  of  the  Lord  Primate,  we  find 
the  following  passage.    "  The  Roman 
Oatholic    catechism,    which    will    of 
course  be  used  on  those  occasions  for 
the  children  of  that  communion,  con- 
tains the  following  questions  and  an- 
swers:— 

Q.  Is  there  but  one  true  church  9 — 
A.  Although  there  be  many  sects, 
there  is  but  one  true  religion,  and  one 
true  church. 

Q.   Why  is   there   but  one   true 

church  ? — ^A.  As  there  is  but  one  true 

God,  there  can  be  but  one  true  church. 

Q.  How  do  you  call  the  true  church  1 

A. — ^The  Roman  Oatholic  church. 

Q.  Are  all  obliged  to  be  of  that  true 
chiux:h  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  are  all  obliged  to  be  of  that 
true  church )— A.  Because  no  one  can 
be  saved  out  of  it 

Q.  How  many  ways  are  there  of 
sinning  against   Faith  7 — ^A.   Chiefly 
three. 
Q.  What  arc  these  three  ways  ?— 
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A.  First,  by  not  fleekiag  to  know  what 
God  has  taught;  secondly,  by  not  be- 
lieTingwhat  God  has  taught,  &c. 

Q.  Who  are  they  who  do  not  be- 
lieve what  God  has  taught  ? — A.  He- 
retics and  infidels." 

The  Boman  OathoUcs,  on  being 
diaiged  with  holding  the  doctrine  of 
ezdusiTe  salvation,  haye  defended 
themselTes  by  some  Jesuitism,  touch- 
ing the  effects  of  baptism.  Now  it  is' 
clearly  preyed,  by  what  we  have  quot- 
ed, that  they  regularly  teach  such 
doctrine  to  &.e  people.  If  children 
beliere  this  catedrUm,  they  must  be- 
lieve that  no  Plrotestant  can  be  saved. 
It  has  been  a  grievous  error  in  Par- 
liamentary Inquiries,  that  they  have 
not  ascertained  what  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  really  teaches,  as 
well  as  what  it  professes  to  believe. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  religious  in- 
struction, which  teaches  what  we  have 
transcribed,  will  yield  anything  rather 
than  benefit  to  the  scholars.  It  woidd 
be  hr  better  for  the  latter  to  receive 
no  separate  religious  tuition,  than  to 
be  so  taught.  If  such  instruction 
should  be  expunged  from  the  books, 
it  would  still  be  given  in  substance 
orally.  The^  priest  or  schoolmaster 
would  naturally  think  it  his  duty,  in 
giving  separate  instruction,  to  preju- 
dice we  children  to  the  utmost  against 
Pjratestantism,  and  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  say  to  them  anything.  If 
he  even  should  not  do  this,  what 
would  the  separate  instruction  teach  ? 
The  children  would  be  made  to  repeat 
the  Catholic  Catechism,  and  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  I>ouay  Testament ;  they 
might  have  addressed  to  them  ex- 
planations and  admonitions  ;  but  this 
would  be  uncertain,  because  the  school- 
master would  scarcely  do  it,  and  the 
priest  would  be  under  no  compulsion 
to  attend.  Could  no  religious  instruc- 
tion equid  to  this  be  given  to  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  children,  if  their  clergy 
should  refuse  to  sanction  the  schools  ? 
Tes,  religious  instruction  could  be 
given  of  hr  more  value. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  schools  to  extinguish  religious  ani- 
mosity between  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, we  think  the  Commissioners  have 
hit  upon  the  very  best  means  for  de- 
feating this  object  in  their  plan  of  se- 
parate instruction.  To  divide  the 
scholars  of  the  same  school  into  two 
parties,  and  to  teach  them,  by  differ- 
ent teachers,  hostile  creeds,  must  fill 
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them  with  religious  animosity,  or  no- 
thing could  do  so.    The  rival  books, 
the  rival  schoolmasters,  and  the  rival 
clergymen,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rival  parents  at  home,  must  triumph 
over  every  obstacle,  in  dividing  the 
pupils  of  each  school  into  two  hostile 
parties.    The  schools  will  not  exclude 
party  animosity,  by  being  rendered  its 
source.    The  children  of  both  religi- 
ons might  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion together  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— ^A  Catechism  might  be  drawn 
up  which  should  contain  all  the  great 
truths  of  Christian  beUef  and  practice, 
consistently  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
controverted  points  of  doctrine.    Such 
a  Catechism  would  contain  an  inva- 
luable mass  of  religious  instruction, 
and  no  just  exception  could  be  made 
to  it  on  either  side.    On  one  day  in 
the  week  the  children  might  repeat 
it ;  and  an  explanation  and  application 
written  forfthe  purpose,  might  be  read  . 
to  them  by  the  scnoolmasters  in  ro- 
tation.    They  might  read  a  gospel 
and  epistle  selected  for  the  purpose^ 
but  not  following  the  Prayer-book  of 
either  church.    Prayers  proper  for  the 
occasion  might  be  used.   The  children 
woidd  draw  a  much  greater  and  more 
valuable  portion  of  religious  instruc- 
tion from  this,  than  from  the  plan  of 
teacMng  them  separately  conflicting 
creeds ;  it  would  teach  them  how  fu 
their  respective  religions  harmonize, 
and  enable  them  to  discover  in  what 
they  differ ;  it  would  give  them,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  a  religion  in  common, 
exclude  ail  incitement  to  party  ani- 
mosity, and  sow  the  seeds  of  religious 
peace. 

Out  of  school,  the  ministers  might 
teach  their  different  creeds.  The 
c]erg3rman  of  the  Established  Church 
might  cause  the  children  of  his  flock 
to  get  the  Church  Catechism  by  heart 
at  home,  and  to  repeat  it  to  him  at 
the  proper  time  in  his  place  of  wor- 
ship. Whatever  may  be  given  to  the 
school,  we  would  still  preserve  to  the 
consecrated  place  .of  worship  its  full 
share  in  giving  religious  instruction, 
on  the  score  of  both  right  and  benefit. 
The  children  of  the  Established  Beli- 
gion  should  attend  divine  worship  re- 
gularly, for  the  sake  of  making  it  a 
habit  m  them,  as  well  as  for  other  ob- 
jects. 

What  course  Government  will  pur- 
sue, time  must  determine.  Some  ob» 
servations  are  appended  to  the  Bq>ort, 
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aigned  by  only  three  of  the  Commis- 
aioners,  because  the  other  two  could 
not  concur  in  them.  The  tluee  Com- 
mJBBioners  say—"  Although  we  liave 
fiuled  in  the  attempt  to  combine  reli- 
gious with  literary  instruction,  to  the 
extent  origpally  contemplated  by  us, 
we  still  tmnk  that  object  may,  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  effected."  We  in- 
fer from  this,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  prelates :  we  howeyer 
trust,  that  they  will  have  no  opportuni- 
ty of  doing  80.  A  letter  is  given  from 
Mr  Leslie  Foster  and  Mr  Gli^sford,  the 
other  Commissioners,  in  which  they 
explain  why  they  withheld  their  con- 
currence. Dissenting,  on  reasons  we 
have  already  given,  from  some  parts 
of  it,  we  cordially  join  in  other  parts, 
which  reflect  high  credit  on  the  prac- 
tical ability  and  wisdom  of  its  authors. 
By  the  plan  of  the  Commissionera, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  compelling  any  patron,  or  manager 
of  a  sdiool,  who  might  receive  from 
them  assistance,  to  simer  the  different 
creeds  to  be  taught  in  his  school  in 
the  way  we  have  stated.  No  Protest- 
ant could  receive  from  them  the  small- 
est aid  in  establishing  a  school,  without 
binding  himself  to  provide,  at  their 
pleasure,  a  Catholic  schoolmaster  as 
well  as  a  Protestant  one,  to  teach, 
among  other  things,  the  peculiar  te- 
nets of  CathoUciam  to  the  Catholic 
children,  and*  likewise  to  suffer  these 
children  to  be  taught  these  tenets  in 
his  school  by  the  Catholic  priest. 
Now,  saying  nothing  of  laymen,  we 
adc,  How  could  a  dergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  place  himself  un- 
der such  an  obligation  ?  He  would 
be  restricted  from  it,  both  by  con- 
science and  the  laws  of  his  church. 
Mr  L.  Foster  and  Mr  Qlassford  speak 
strongly  against  such  a  reprehensible 
regulation.  The  following  extract 
from  their  letter  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  :*- 

"  We  feel  strongly,  that  the  unex- 
ampled improvement  which  has  taken 
place,  within  a  short  period,  in  the 
education  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
ought  duly  to  be  appreciated,  before 
any  of  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  produced  shall  be  destroyed  or 
endangered.  We  have  stated,  in  our 
Second  Report,  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  Ireland  no  fewer  than  11,823 
schools — a  greater  number,  perhaps, 
than  is  to  1^  found  for  the  same  ex- 
tent of  population  in  any  other  coun- 
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try ;  and  though  we  lament  that 
many  of  them  still  supply  instruction 
of  a  veiy  objectlonaole  natiure,  we 
see,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction^  the 
rapid  improvement  which  has  be^  al- 
ready efiected  in  their  character. 

"To  instance,  first  with  regard  to 
the  Scriptures. 

''About  twenty  years  ago,  the  Scrip? 
tures,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  were 
not  read  in  so  many  as  600  schools  in 
Ireland ;  while,  at  present^  as  we  have 
ascertained,  and  stated  in  our  Second 
Report,  they  have  found  their  way 
into  6,058  daily  schools,  independent 
of  1946  Sunday  schools — ^in  all,  above 
8000  schools. 

'^  The  improvement  in  other  points 
of  inferior  moment  is  not  less  striking ; 
1370  schoolmaaters  and  mistresses,  of 
a  veiy  superior  description,  have  been 
sent  forth  by  the  Kudare  Place  So- 
ciety alone,  and  about  280  more  are 
supplied  in  each  succeeding  year. 
Much  more  than  a  million  of  books, 
of  a  moral  and  instructive  character, 
have  been  issued  from  their  Reposi- 
tory, to  take  place  of  the  immoral  and 
seditious  publications,  which  were  be- 
fore too  common ;  and  the  number  of 
books  at  the  same  time  supplied  by 
various  other  Societies,  independent 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  probably  been 
not  much  inferior  in  amount. 

"It  is  further  very  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  of  the  60!58  daily  schools 
in  which  the  Scriptures  are  now  read, 
only  1879  are  connected  with  any  so- 
cieties whatever,  whether  those  aided 
by  the  Government,  or  those  support- 
ed by  individual  contributions.  In 
the  remaining  4179  schools,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  of  late  years  been  adopted 
by  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  con- 
ductors and  teachers,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  generally  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  parents  of  their  pupils — a  signal 
proof,  that  there  is  no  repugnance  to 
scriptural  instruction  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  not  less  an  illustration  of  the 
effects,  silently  produced,  by  the  ex* 
ample  and  competition  of  better  insti- 
tutions upon  the  common  schools  of 
the  country  ! 

''This  great  amelioration  in  the 
education  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  is 
still  in  progress,  and  perhaps  can  now 
be  checked  by  no  means  less  power- 
ful than  such  an  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  as  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  it. 

**  While,  therefore,  we  are  ready  to 
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promota  the  trial  of  any  experiment 
that  maj  suggest  new  means  of  use- 
fulness, or  which  may  perhaps  be 
more  fitted  for  some  districts  hitherto 
less  accessible  than  others,  we  cannot 
too  strongly  express  our  opinion,  that 
any  such  expenment  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  accompaniment  to 
those  means  which  experience  has  ap- 
posed to  be  useful,  and  not  as  lead- 
ing to  tiie  suppression  of  any  tried 
imtnuncnt  of  good." 

The  deductions  here  drawn  by  Mr 
Foefaer  and  his  collei^fl  are  unassail- 
able, and  we  hope  thi^  will  be  care* 
fully  kept  in  sights  if  gOTemment 
ptooeed  any  further.  If,  howover,  it 
be  decided  that  the  State  shall  teach 
Qntholiciflm  in  its  schools,  or  establish 
none,  we  trust  it  will  do  nothing  more 
in  the  matter.  We  wish  it  to  hold 
sacred  the  just  rights  of  the  Roman 
OMholic  Fiiesthood,  and  to  exclude 
eveiy  thing  from  its  schools  which 
eould  be  fairly  objected  to  as  being 
etkulated  to  xnake  proselytes  ;  but  we 
wish  it  UkewiM  to  protect  firmly  the 
B^ts  and  interests  of  itself  and  the 
laity  from  encroachment  That  Mi- 
nistry which,  directly,  or  by  its  acts, 
should  admit,  that  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  Prelates,  independently,  or  by  com- 
mand of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  have  a 
light  to  prohibit  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  fr^m  reading  the  authorized 
▼ersion  of  the  Scriptures  without  note 
<w  comment,  would  in  our  judgment 
be  guilty  of  something  bearing  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  treason. 

Our  admiration  is  due  to  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Established  Church,  and 
especially  to  the  Lord  Primate,  alike 
lor  their  willingness  to  concede  evexy 
thing  consbtent  with  their  duty,  and 
for  their  vigilant  watchfulness  over 
the  momentous  interests  confided  to 
their  keeping.  It  is  well  for  the 
Church,  tnat  in  times  like  these,  when 
she  is  surrounded  by  perils  of  all  de- 
scriptions— when  she  is  attacked  on 
the  one  side^  and  betrayed  on  the 
other— when  almost  every  thing  in 
the  conduct  and  policy  of  public  men 
is  calculated  to  disarm  her,  divide  her 
against  herself,  and  produce  her  ovep> 
throw,  that  her  interests  in  Ireland 
are  under  the  care  of  such  Prelates. 

The  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners bears  the  same  date  as  the  one 
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we  have  noticed  ;  it  relates  to  May« 
nooth  College,  and  we  have  been  un- 
willing to  mix  up  anything  it  con- 
tains with  our  present  subject.  We 
propose  to  devote  a  separate  article  to 
the  consideration  of  some  parts  of  it, 
purticularlv  those  which  bear  on  the 
Question  of  allegiance.  We  feel  great 
difficulty  in  parting  with  the  pen 
without  dilating  on  the  present  un- 
happy condition  of  Ireland.  Through 
that,  which  on  a  former  occasion  we 
called  a  system  of  frensy,  confiscation, 
and  iniquity,  and  which,  in  the  face  of 
the  new  Mimstry,  we  agftin  call  a  sys- 
tem of  fr'enav,  confiscation,  and  ini- 
quity, Ireland's  agriculture  and  linen 
trade— her  two  great  sources  of  sub- 
sistence, are  sinking  into  ruin.  This 
system  has  made  the  most  frightful 
additions  to  her  previous  miseries. 
According  to  Mr.  Brownlow — whose 
conversion  by  Dr  Doyle  and  O'Connell 
has  immortalized  him — two-thirds  of  , 
her  population  are  destitute  of  em- 
ployment. What  conduct  has  this 
produced  in  her  *'  Patriots  ?"  What 
are  her  Brownlows  and  Rices — ^the 
dose-borough  members  of  her  Romish 
Church — the  exclusive  champions  of 
her  interests— doing  for  her  relief  1 
Are  they  introducing  measures  into 
Parliament  for  restoring  and  enlarg- 
ing her  trade  in  linens  and  yam? 
Are  they  exerting  themselves  to  regain 
a  market  and  remunerating  prices  for 
her  distressed  agriculturists?  Axe 
they  endeavouring  to  cause  her  great 
interests  to  flourish  as  the  means  of 
giving  employment  and  bread  to  her 
starving  population  !  No,  they  Bie 
clamouring  for  Emancipation  !  This, 
forsooth,  is  to  resuscitate  her  agricul- 
ture and  linen  trade — ^this  is  to  em- 
ploy the  idle,  and  feed  the  hungry,  and 
clothe  the  naked.  While  thev  are  thus 
clamouring,  they  clamour  likewise  for 
more  of  that  free  trade  to  which  her 
sufferings  are  so  largelv  owing  I  Speak 
of  the  march  of  intellect.! — ^in  what 
direction  is  the  intellect  of  these  pa- 
triots marching  ?  If  Mr  Brougham's 
assertion  be  true,  that  *^  the  school- 
master is  abroad,"  we  beseech  the 
learned  gentleman  to  let  the  school- 
master {dve  a  lesson  to  these  Irish  pa- 
triots. We  shall  perhaps  say  more  on 
these  matters  on  an  early  occasion. 
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It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  im> 
possible,  to  chalk  out  limits  to  the 
range  of  legitimate  biography.     The 
world  would  seem  to  have  a  natural 
right  to  know  much  of  the  mind,  mo- 
rals, and  manners,  of  the  Chosen  Few 
— as  they  exhibited  themselves  in  pri- 
vate life — whose  genius  may  have  de- 
lighted or  enlightened  it, — to  know 
more  than  in  ^neral  can  have  been  re- 
vealed in  their  works.    It  desires  this, 
not  from  a  paltry  and  prying  curiosi- 
tv,  but  in  a  spirit  of  love,  or  admira- 
tion, or  gratitude,  or  reverence.    It  is 
something  to' the  reader  of  a  Great 
Poet,  but  to  have  seen  him,  to  be  able 
to  say,  **  VirffUium  tatUum  vidu"  How 
deeply  interesting  to  hear  a  few  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes  related  of  him  by 
some  favoured  friend  !    To  have  some 
glimpses  at  least,  if  not  full  and  broad 
Jights,  given  to  us  into  his  domestic 
privacy,  and  the  inner  on-goings  be- 
neath what,  to  our  imaginations,  is  a 
hallowed  roof !      We  must  all  of  us, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  form  to  our- 
selves  an  Idea  of  the  person  and  the 
personal  character  of  every  great  man 
whose  achievements  have  commanded 
our  wonder ;  and  it  must  ever  be  most 
gratifying  to  all  our  feelings  and  fiir 
culties,  to  have    an    opportunity  of 
comparing  and  correctmg  that  Idea 
with  the  Reality,  either  as  presented 
to  o\ir  own  experience,  or  represented 
by  a  picture  painted  to  the  life  by  the 
hand  of  another,  in  the  colouring  of 
truth,  and  in  all  its  just  proportions. 
We   cannot  bear  to  think  that  our 
knowledge    of  our  benefactors  —  for 
such  they  are — should  be  limited  to 
the   few  and  scanty  personal  notices 
that  may  be  scattered;  under  the  im- 
pulse of  peculiar  emotions,  here  and 
there  over  their  writings  ;  we  cannot 
bear  to  think,  that  when  the  grave 
closes  upon  them,  their  memory  must 
survive  only  in  their  works ;  but  the 
same  earnest  and  devout  spirit  that 
gazes  upon  the  shadows  of  their  coun- 
tenances   on    the    limner's    canvass, 
yearns  to  hear  it  told,  in  pious  Bio- 
graphy, what  manner  of  men  they 
were  at  the  frugal  or  the  festal  board, 
by  the  fire-side,  in  the  social  or  the  fa- 


mily circle,  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  that  solemnize  the  relations  of 
kindred,  and  that  support  the  Roof- 
tree  of  domestic  life. 

This  natural  and  blameless  desire 
may,  we  think,  be  satisfied  in  almost 
all  cases,  without  any  risk  being  in> 
curred  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  the 
Hearth.  Are  there  not  a  thousand 
things  about  the  habits  of  eveiy  man 
of  genius,  of  which  probably  he  is 
himself  hardly  conscious,  yet^  if  he 
were,  would  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
them,  that  may  be  so  narrated  as  to 
increase  and  widen  our  sympathies 
with  his  character,  and  after  his  de- 
cease serve  to  embalm  his  name  in 
tenderer  recollection  1  Nay,  we  see  not 
why  a  ^ftstidiouB,  or  rather  fearful 
veil,  should  be  kept  perpetually  drawn 
over  his  frailties  and  infirmities — for 
that  frailties  and  infirmities  he  must 
have  had  we  know  well,  nor  could  there 
be  any  danger  of  the  due  measure  of 
our  reverence  being  diminished  by  » 
word— or  sentence— if  no  more— from 
the  lips  of  Truth,  that  spoke  of  them 
with  the  solemnity  accompanying  the 
consciousness  of  human  imperfections, 
without  rudely  ''drawing  them  from 
their  dread  abode !" 

Much  depends  on  the  peculiarity 
of  the  character  of  the  great  or  good 
man  who  is  the  subject  of  the  bio- 
graphy. Minds  there  have  been  ''  thai 
were  like  Stars,  and  dwelt  apart," 
shut  up  in  themselves  yet  shedding 
their  light  afar  to  bless  and  brighten. 
Of  them  little,  almost  nothing,  can  be 
known,  but  from  their  works.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  were  the 
light  of  the  age.  B^th  changes  them 
not ;  for  being  dead,  they  yet  speak. 
Their  books  are  themselves.  There 
have  been  other  minds  that  possessed 
immense  power  in  utmost  simplicity, 
and  **  in  the  eye  of  their  great  task- 
master," for  ever  working,  forgot  them- 
selves altogether, — leaving  nothing 
to  be  recorded  of  their  lives,  than  that 
they  were  pure  and  humble,  and  that 
they  served  Ood  every  day,  their  piety 
being  made  immortal  on  earth  by  the 
genius  which  it  consecrated.  Others 
again  have  lived  less  in  their  Studies^ 
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it  would  seem,  though  they  loved  such 
calm,  than  in  the  toil  and  tumult  of 
this  noisy  world — the  ^  stir  and  smoke 
of  this  dim  spot,  which  men  call 
earth."  Of  them  the  world  wishes  to 
hear  all,  because  it  already  necessarily 
knows  much.  Their  labours  for  its 
good,  and  against  its  evil,  were  per- 
formed on  the  forehead  of  daylight, 
— ^before  all  eyes  that  chose  to  look, 
and  all  ears  that  chose  to  hear,  and  all 
tongues  that  chose  to  speak.  They 
becune  thus  the  very  property  of  the 
world  they  served,  and  their  biogra- 
phy is  at  once  minute  and  multifari- 
ous,— written  by  many  pens,  and 
many  a  different  style  visible  of  vitu- 
peration or  panegyric  Yet  out  of 
that  confused  mass  of  materials,  the 
^'wide  soul  of  the  world  dreaming 
on  things  to  come,"  constructs  for  it- 
self an  Image  of  the  Truth — of  the 
man  as  he  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being — and  the  historical  character 
that  goes  down  from  age  to  age,  is, 
indeed,  that  of  the  battler  against  Bi- 
gotry, and  Slavery,  and  Superstition, 
as  he  prayed  or  preached  against  them, 
or  brought  down  their  towers  and  tem- 
ples to  the  dust,  or  wrapt  them  into 
ruins  with  avenging  fire. 

There  have  been  writers  of  distin- 
guished powers,  whose  personal  and  li- 
tenuy  character,  it  may  be  said,  were 
sX  all  times  so  indistinguishably  blend- 
ed, that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
speak,  even  to  think  of  them  as  men, 
without  also  speaking  and  thinking  of 
them  as  authors.  They  carried  with 
them  into  society  the  air  and  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Study.  Their  talk  was 
ever  of  books,  and  the  makers  of 
books.  Intellectual  power,  and  the 
product  of  intellectual  power,  were 
the  prime  objects  of  all  their  passions  ; 
and  their  own  was  the  source  of 
their  chief  enjoyment  of  life,  its  pains 
and  pleasures,  hopes,  fears,  anxieties, 
despondencies,  exaltations,  htunilia- 
tions,  and  triumphs.  Reverencing  vir- 
tue and  religion,  and  in  their  highest 
and  most  solemn  moods  willingly,  and 
even  devoutly,  giving  them  the  first 
place  among  all  human  endowments, 
they  nevertheless  seemed  throughout 
all  the  ordinary  hours  of  social  inter- 
course with  their  brethren  of  xioan- 
kind,  imperiously  to  demand  talent  or 
knowledge,  as  an  essential  condition  of 
their  esteem.  All  their  public  friend- 
ships were  with  highly  gifted  men, — 
sucn  society  alone  did  they  much  af- 
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feet — and  converse,  to  please  and  sar- 
tisfy  them,  always  needed,  besides  the 
spontaneous  kindness  of  the  heari^  the 
premeditated  reasonings  of  the  head, 
feeling  by  itself  being  as  nothing  with- 
out the  judgments  of  the  understand- 
ing. To  such  a  class  belonged  Dr 
Johnson.  Accordingly,  his  biography 
by  Boswell,  minute  as  it  is  in  its  de- 
tails, and  pursuing  him  through  all 
his  peculiar  personalities,  is  yet  felt, 
to  be  a  iustifiable  book.  Even  if  John- 
son had  not  given,  as  he  did,  permis- 
sion to  that  admirable  observer  and 
recorder  to  write  his  annals,  which  he 
did  aright,  still  there  would  have  been 
no  breach  of  confidence,  no  violation 
of  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  in  that 
gallery  of  successive  portraits  of  that 
most  extraordinary  man.  Even  in 
what  must  be  called  his  private  life, 
there  was  generally  some  sort  of  pub- 
licity given  to  the  display  of  his 
incomparable  conversational  powers  ; 
that  such  displays  should  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  away  with  the  tran- 
sient club-hours  they  illuminated, 
would  have  been  a  pity  and  a  loss  in- 
deed !  and  yet  to  embody  such  dis- 
plays in  a  permanent  form,  it  was 
necessary  to  embody  likewise,  and  to 
embalm  the  singularities,  eccentri- 
cities, oddnesses,  strangenesses,  un- 
couthnesses,  brutalities,  weaknesses, 
prejudices,  bigotries,  and  superstitions, 
that  clung  to  the  character  of  the 
man.  Without  them,  what  i^uld 
have  been  the  biography  of  Dr  John- 
son ?  His  character  could  bear  them 
alL  During  life,  they  did  not  prevent 
him  from  loving,  or  from  being  loved, 
for  he  had  a  most  tender,  and  a  most 
generous,  and  a  most  noble  heart 
After  his  death,  they  have  not  pre- 
vented him  from  bemg  respected,  ve- 
nerated, and  ranked  among  the  best 
and  greatest  men  of  his  country.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  his  biographer, 
whose  chief  task  and  duty  it  was  to 
describe  his  illustrious  friend  in  all  the 
glory  and  triumph  of  successful  dis- 
play and  contehtion  with  the  most 
powerful  intellects  of  the  time,  in 
combats  that  ofben  assumed  even  a 
gladiatorial  character,  should  some- 
times shew  him  in  the  obscure  and 
dim  retirement  of  his  chamber,  in 
that  humble  court,  where  the  pride 
if  not  the  pomposity  of  the  world- 
admired  sage  was  laid  aside,  where 
he  was  seen  sitting  at  frugal  meals 
with    persons  utterly   unknown,    old 
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maiden  anDUitants,  physicians  of  half- 
crown  fees,  people  too  poor  to  be  of 
any  profession  at  all,  decent  cit-look- 
ing  elderly  gentlemen,  name  unknown, 
and  waited  on  by  that  half -friend  half- 
seryant,  the  black  man,  who,  in  his 
own  country,  we  presume,  had  been 
either  a  slave  or  a  king.  From  the 
biography  of  such  a  man,  what  was 
there  of  his  life  and  character  that 
could  well  be  excluded  t  Not  much, — 
and  that,  whatever,  it  might  be,  was 
excluded,  or  alluded  to,  and  touched 
upon  with  a  free  but  light  and  ten- 
der hand.  -  Gould  we  suppose  Dr 
Johnson  returning  to  life,  and  rolling 
from  side  to  side  in  perusal  of  his  own 
biography,  we  might  figure  him  growl- 
ing out  an  occasional  curse,  classic^ 
rather  than  profane,  on  poor  Bozzy ; 
but  nevertheless,  not  on  the  whole 
otherwise  than  pleased,  and  satisfied, 
in  spite  of  his  wrath  at  such  freedoms, 
that  the  picture  was  a  strong,  striking, 
characteristic,  and  not  uxiflatteTing 
likeness  of  the  Original 

The  biography  of  Great  Poets  seems 
to  be  demanded  by  nature— especial- 
ly of  those  who  have  steeped  their 
poetry,  not  onl  v  in  the  li^t  of  inspi- 
ration, but  in  the  heat  of  their  own 
hearts.  We  cannot  dissever  them  from 
the  glories  hy  which  they  are  made 
immortal.  Yet,  we  know  that  they 
could  not  have  lived  always  in  that 
excited  and  exalted  state  of  soul  in 
which  they  emanated  their  poems. 
We  desire  to  know  them  in  the  ebb  of 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  when  they 
are  but  as  mere  men.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  we  shall  love  and  esteem 
them  when  the  lyre  is  laid  aside,  the 
inspired  fit  passed  away — and  that 
even  then,  with  the  prose  of  life, 
they  will  be  «een  mingling  poetry. 
Such  a  man  was  Cowper — ^and  of  all  we 
have  been  let  know  of  the  "  Bard  of 
Olney,"  from  himself  or  others,  we 
would  not  willingly  let  the  most 
moumiiil  or  afflicting  anecdote  die ; 
for  while  "  we  hold  ,each  strange  tale 
devoutly  true,"  we  feel  towards  the 
object  of  our  esteem,  our  love,  and 
our  pity,  **  thoughts  that  do  often  lie 
too  deep  for  tears."  That  another 
hand  should  have  suddenly  lifted  up 
or  rent  away  the  veil  that  hid  the 
agonies  of  a  mind  still  beautiful  in  all 
its  most  rueful  afflictions,  we  might 
not  have  been  able  to  endure,  and 
might  have  turned  away  from  the 
spectacle,   as   from  one  that  we  felt 
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our  eyes  were  not 'privileged  to  be- 
hold ;  but  the  veil  was  withdrawn  at 
times  by  the  sufferer  himself,  who, 
while  he  implored  mercy  from  hit 
Creator,  was  not  loath  to  receive  the 
pity  of  his  fellow-creatures — ^feeling, 
except  indeed  in  the  deepest,  and  meet 
disastrous,  and  most  despairing  daric* 
ness  of  his  spirit,  that  all  their  best 
sympathies  were  with  him,  and  that 
he  needed  not  to  fear  too  rude  or  too 
close  a  gaze  into  his  mysterious  mi- 
series, fh>m  eyes  which  he  had  often 
filled  with  the  best  of  tears,  and  when 
mirth  visited  his  melancholy,  with 
the  best  of  smiles  too,  although  the 
hour  and  the  day  had  come  at  last, 
when  smiles  were  not  for  him,  nor. 
as  he  thought,  for  any  creature  framed 
of  the  clay.  Yet  is  his  entire  charac- 
ter, disturbed  and  distracted  as  it  is 
seen  to  be,  in  beautiful  and  perfect 
consistency  with  all  his  poetry.  But 
the  sweet  bells  were  out  of  tune,  and 
jangled  ;  the  strings  of  the  heart  wera 
broken  or  the  keys  reversed,  and  the 
instrument  that  once  discouned  such 
excellent  music,  at  last  jarred  terribly 
its  discord,  and  it  was  well  when  it 
was  heard  to  sound  no  more. 

Of  our  Great  Living  Poets  it  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  becoming  in  us  now 
to  sp^ak,  in  these  unpremeditated  and 
imperfect  efifusions,~-but  we^ust  that 
the  world  will  one  day  or  other  have  the 
biographies  of  such  men,  for  example, 
as  Scott,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth. 
Why  should  the  friends  who  have  been 
honoured  with  their  closest  friendship, 
and  who  may  survive  them,  be  afraid 
or  unwilling  to  speak,  with  that  sacred 
reserve  that  will  be  imposed  on  them 
by  the  reverence  of  their  own  spirits  ? 
Such  recital  will'  strengthen  the  cause 
of  virtue,  by  shewing  that  her  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all 
her  paths  are  peace.  The  same  har- 
mony that  pervades  the  great  works  of 
their  genius  will  be  found  to  have 
pervaded  their  life  and  all  its  actions 
— ^the  same  order  and  the  same  calm, 
Though  much  wiU  have  to  be  unie- 
vealed,  it  will  only  be  because  there  is 
much  of  what  is  good  and  best  that 
can  have  no  other  abiding-place  but 
in  the  memory  of  sons  and  daughters, 
and  friends  that  are  as  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ; — ^but  much  may,  and  ou^t  to 
be,  and  will  be  revealed,  showing  the 
links  that  connect  the  lofty  with  the 
low,  and  bind  together,  in  a  chain 
that  may  be  made  visible  to  all  eyes. 
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all  the  ehildnn  of  huimuiitj.  The 
bad  thttt  loTM  thittn  living  wilPdetin 
when  they  axe  dead,  to  have  the  Imea- 
ments  of  their  ohuftetsrs  in  imperish- 
able portraiture,  drnrn  by  hands 
whose  skilful  touch  is  guided  by  the 
heart  of  atifeedon ;  nor  need  such  hands 
tremble  in  teUii^;  th%  truth— 4knd  no- 
thing but  the  truth. 

But  among  Greftt  Poets,  there  hxrb 
been,  and  vdll  be  again,  man  nith 
minds  often  sorel;^  troubled  and  dis- 
tnicted  Igllie  Jslssions  <3od  gave  them, 
— by  the  aSverse' aspect  of  fortune, — 
and  by  ^'the  influence  of  malignant 
star."  That  often  sorely  troubled  and 
distracted  mind  has  spoken  in  their 
poetry,  and  in  their  practice ;  and 
thus  they  hare  themselves  made  the 
whole  world  the  confident  of  the  dark- 
est secrets  of  their  q>irit8.  Such  a 
man,  in  some  measure,  was  Bums; 
such  a  man,  in  full  measure,  was  By- 
rjn.  It  would,  in  such  cixcumstaabd^  ' 
I  w  most  absurd  to  say,  that  all  other 
_  ues  should  be  silent  on  all  Uiose  to- 
pics on  which  their  ownhad  soeloquent- 
ly  and  passionately  descanted ;  but  still, 
1  they  wece  witnesses  against  them- 
dres,  and  likewise  their  own  inexo- 
able  judges,  calling  on  their  own 
onsdenoes  to  execute  sentence  upon 
hem  for  their  confessed  misdeeds, 
whidi  remorse,  as  fiir  as  it  could,  had 
expiated, — ^it  surely  behoves  their  bre- 
thren, to  mitigate  justice  by  mercy, 
in  the  decrees  they  pronoimee  upon 
the  ''poor  inhabitants  below,"  who 
were  ''strong  to  feel,  and  quick  to 
know,"  though 

"  Thoughtless  foUies  hdd  them  low. 
And  stain'd  their  i 


Nay,  their  brethren  owed  them  more 
than  both  justice  and  mercy — pity, 
pardon,  commiseration,  and,  without 
msult  or  injury  to  virtue,  immortal 
lame. 

Such  has  been  the  the  doom,  the  des- 
finy,  tiie  fate  of  Bums.  If  his  vices 
were  drawn  in  deepest  shadows,  his 
virtues  were  drawn  in  brightest  sun- 
beams ;  and  over  the  gloom,  and  over 
tile  glory,  there  was  the  light  of  ge- 
nius. Therefore  his  country  is  nei- 
ther afraid  nor  ashamed  to  see  his 
character  reflected  with  all  its  stains 
and  an  its  purity  in  his  works  ;  but 
i^e  looks  on  it  steadily,  though  moum- 
folly,  with  pardon,  pity,  and  pride, — 
ana  her  heart  and  her  eyes  flu  as  she 
gaaes  on  his  pale  marble  bust.  She 
wiH  suflTer  no  one  now  to  preach  and 
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moralize  over  his  errors,  except  from 
his  lips  she  hears 
"  The  still  sad  mnric  of  humanity. 
Not  hanh  nor  grating,  but  of  amplest 

power 
To  soften  and  subdne." 

His  &ults  and  frailties,  errors  and 
vices,  were  all  far  more  than  redeem- 
ed, had  they  been  many  times  great- 
er than  they  were,  by  his  generous 
and  his  noble  virtues  ;  and  it  is  felt 
now  over  all  Scotland,  and  in  every 
land  trodden  by  the  feet  of  her  sons, 
tiiat  the  bad  belonging  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  man,  ma^  without  dan- 
ger be  buried  in  his  grave,  from 
whence  it  will  never  cease  to  send  up 
admonitory  whispers ;  and  that  it  is 
trae  wisdom  and  tme  religion  to  ele- 
vate the  good  into  the  light,  and  hold 
it  for  ever  there,  as  an  encouragement 
and  an  example 

With  higher  and  brighter  intellec- 
tual powers  certainly,  but  as  certain- 
ly with  deeper  and  darker  moral  trans- 
gressions, the  same  fate  may  be  pre- 
dicted for  Byron.  Not  even  the  ma- 
l^c  of  his  genius  could  ever  transform 
vice,  in  all  its  most  alluring  or  gorgeous 
adornments,  into  the  fair  apparition  of 
Virtue,  who  is  seen  to  be  Virtue  still, 

"  Though  some  few  spots  be  <»i  her  flow- 
ing robe. 
Of  stateliest  beauty." 

The  strong  and  severe  moral  sense 
of  the  Bnglish  nation  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  k>ng  deluded  bv  the  '*  false 
glitter"  of  imagination,  substitated  for 
the  true  lustre  of  virtue.  Christianity 
so  clears  the  eye  that  looks  into  the 
human  heart,  that  as  in  the  daikest 
and  remotest  recesses  nothing  can  es- 
cape its  ken  through  obscurity,  so 
neither  is  its  visual  nerve  ever  lonff 
made  *'  dark  with  excessive  bright.^' 
Thus  the  only  high  poetical  criticism 
must  be  in  the  light  of  Ohristianity  ; 
for  it  deals  witli  the  manifestations,  the 
phenomena  of  a  nature  which  can  only 
be  understood  in  that  light — else  con- 
founding and  inexplicia>le.  Byron'e 
soul  Btrugded  in  and  against  that 
light ;  yet  had  he  not  been  bom  in  a 
country  where  in  many  a  temple  that 
light  iB  worshipped,  he  bad  never  been 
the  great  Poet  that  he  was— nor 
breathed  so  often  those  magnifioent 
strains  that,  issuing  from  his  better 
and  inner  nature, 

"  Do  ^Bhame  the  wisdom    of  the  Sad- 
ducec.** 
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Ab  for  his  life,  it  cannot  either  in  its 
brighter  or  darker  lineaments  be  con- 
ceflued,  for  it  is  emblazoned  both  in  its 
shame  and  glory.  But  severely  as 
it  will  be  judffed  by  his  fellow-men, 
too  often  8ho(3Led  by  his  recklessness 
and  his  profligacy,  who  is  there  who 
feels,  in  awe  and  dread,  that  he  has 
himself  a  soul  to  be  saved,  who  will 
not  compassionately  seek  and  search, 
— ^though  of  such  quest  he  finds  no 
end,  and  leaves  off  aghast  and  trou- 
bled,— for  the  cause  of  the  evil  he  de- 
plores,— causes  which  might,  for  aught 
he  knows,  if  rightly  understood,  in- 
volve the  fearful  palliation  of  madness, 
or  something  incomprehensibly  akin 
to  madness,  transmitted,  perhaps,  in 
his  very  blood,  and  meeting  with  con- 
genial passions  all  borrowing  from  it  a 
more  fearful  force,  till  he  who  was  pos- 
sessed by  them  appeared,  in  his  pro- 
gress along  the  paths  of  this  world  and 
this  life,  alternately  like  an  angel  and 
like  a  demon  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
is  certain,  that  the  mind  of  this  country 
will  never  endure  that  such  a  bein^ 
as  Byron  shall,  after  death,  be  pictured 
as  one  of  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
mankind — ^but  wither  the  wretch  that 
makes  the  impotent  effort ;  and  were 
it  possible  to  preserve  his  name  from 
the  oblivion  to  which  nature  has  doom- 
ed it,  would  brand  upon  it  ineflfaoe- 
ably  the  same  epithets,  that  when  afliz- 
ed  to  the  word  "  Bybok ,"  fall  crumb- 
ling off  like  filth  dried  bv  the  wind, 
that  some  brutal  boor  has  flung  against 
thegateway  of  some  glorious  ruin. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
prevail  on  the  topics  now  touched  up- 
on,— and  however  one  mind  may  be 
inclined  to  nairow,  and  another  mind 
to  extend  the  limits  of  biography, 
there  can  at  least  be  none  respecting 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  spirit  of 
the  biographer.  It  must  be  a  good 
spirit.  What  is  written  in  a  good 
spirit  will  generally  be  read  in  a  good 
spirit, — and  should  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  telling  what  a  good  spirit  is, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  Imowing 
what  is  a  bad  one.  If  the  man  whose 
life  we  write,  and  whose  character  we 
draw,  has  been  our  enemy, — if  we 
hate  him  because  we  know  that,  right 
or  wrong,  justly  or  unjustly,  with 
much  reason  or  with  none,  he  despi- 
sed us, — ^if  we  acknowledge  that  the 
moment  we  take  up  our  pen  to  paint 
him,  our  gall  and  our  spleen  rises, — 
ought  not  we  to  fear  our  frailty,  and 
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to  let  it  drop  from  our  hand  ?  If  we  yet 
dare  to  proceed,  must  we  not  have  had 
ourmagnanimity  triumphantly  tried  by 
great  self-sacrifices,  and  our  souls  as- 
sured by  previous  conquest  over  all 
paltry  passions,  oftenest  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  overcome,  of  their  native  he- 
roism, before  we 'take  up  the  pallet, 
and  mix  the  colours,  and  sketch  the 
outline,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  living 
lineaments  1  That  there  may  be  a 
few  large,  and  noble,  and  heroic,  and 
nuM^nanimous  spirits,  capable  of  fairly 
and  truly  delineating  the  character  of 
an  enemy,  who,  they  thought  and  felt, 
had  injured,  and  insulted,  and  despite- 
fully  used  them,  in  secret  and  before 
all  the  world,  we  think  sufliciently 
well  of  human  nature  to  believe  ;  but 
the  few  capable  of  doing  so  would,  we 
also  verily  believe,  shun  the  dreadful . 
duty,  if  duty  it  were,  and  rather  run 
the  risk  of  the  truth  never  being  told 
at  all,  than  that  they,  in  daring  to  dia- 
close  it,  should,  by  the  poison  of  some 
latent  evil  passion,  pollute  and  falsify 
the  revelation. 

Farther,  it  is,  in  almost  aU  cases, 
an  essential  condition  of  certain  kinds 
of  the  biography  of  a  great  man,  that 
his  biographer  should  be  a  great  man 
likewise ; — either  great  in  power  and 
genius,  or  in  capacity  and  feeling, — 
that  he  may  comprehend  all  his  wi- 
dest sympathies,  and  see  all  hia 
achievements  in  the  light  in  which 
they  were  wrought.  In  all  biography, 
in  which  the  facts  recorded  are  but 
few  and  the  reflections  many,  this 
qualification  of  the  biographer  is  ma- 
nifestlv  indispensible,  where  he  has 
to  analyse  feeungs,  perhaps  most  com- 
plicated and  imoommon, — to  distin- 
guish between  the  evil  and  the  good, 
when  seeming  to  run  and  melt  into 
each  other  by  the  most  gradual  sha- 
dings,— to  construe  conduct^  not  mere- 
ly in  a  candid  but  in  a  wise  spirit, — 
to  strip  off  the  disguise  of  outward 
circumstances,  that  Uie  shape  and  form 
they  had  partially  concealed,  or  appa- 
rently distorted,  may  be  seen  in  their 
real  proportions  ; — and,  if  a  Man  be 
indeed  below  them, 

"  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  Man.** 

Has,  then,  nature  made  Leigh  Hunt 
worthy  of  being  the  biographer  of 
Lord  Byron  ? — An  answer  is  heard, 
groaned  out  loud,  long,  and  deep, — 
STo— No— No ! 

The  newspapers  were  for  some  days 
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filled  with  long  extracts  from  the  work 
so  pompously  announced,  and  it  is 
unpleasant  w  know  that  not  a  single 
Editor  among  them  all  had  the  cou- 
rage or  hidependence  to  chastise  the 
Cockney.  As  to  the  other  periodicals, 
the  editor  of  the  Literary  Qazette  alone 
has  spoken  like  a  man.  Mr  Hunt  got 
irritated  at  the  indifference  with  which 
his  trash  was  treated  ;  and  scraping 
together  a  few  scraps  of  timid  cen- 
sure from  ohscure  or  imaginary  quar- 
ters, got  into  the  heroics ;  and  **  with 
velret  cap  d  la  Baphad"  as  Champion 
of  Cockaigne,  threw  down  his  kid-glove, 
and  diaUenged  one  and  all  of  the  pe- 
riodicals to  single  fight.  He  kept 
riding  about  the  Lists  in  a  very  gen- 
teel and  jaunty  style, — for  we  shall 
afterwards  see  that  he  can  sit  a  little 
on  horseback  ;  and  having  acted  as 
his  own  penny-trumpeter,  '*and  cut 
a  gallant  figure,"  wounding  the  air 
wiuL  his  cut-and-thrust  bodkin  to  the 
evident  danger  of  losing  his  seat  as 
well  as  his  stirrups,  he  contrived,  by 
dint  of  repeated  digs  with  spurless 
heel  sinister,  to  bring  the  hanimal 
round  about ;  and  so,  in  a  mixture  of 
Marmion,  Mazeppa,  Mr  Dymock,  and 
John  Gilpin,  wheeled  off  to  the  mar- 
tial air  of  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo," 
beautifully  played  on  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
the  music  of  that  noble  instrument 
being  almost  drowned  in  the  acclama- 
tions of  some  dozen  of  miliners  and 
mantua-makers,  who  followed  the 
bard  of  Rimini,  to  undo  his  armour, 
and  conduct  hun,  in  fair  committee, 
to  the  warm-bath,  where  he  was 
champooed  in  every  lith  and  limb,  and 
then  apparelled  in  the  regalia  of  Cock- 
aigne. 

To  drop  allegory,  Mr  Hunt  com- 
plained, in  his  precious  epistles  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  that  the  public 
had  unwarrantably  taken  ujpon  them- 
selves to  condemn  him  and  his  book 
from  a  few  unconnected  extracts.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  not  a  few 
unconnected  extracts,  but  many  and 
copious,  and  quite  sufficient,  and  more 
than  sufficient,  to  show  the  base  spirit 
in  which  the  book  must  have  been  got 
up.  "Wait  till  you  read  the  whole 
book,"  repeatedly  chirped  the  Cock- 
ney. Thousands  upon  tens  of  thou- 
sands had  read  the  extracts,  and  just- 
ly made  up  their  minds  upon  their  un- 
paralleled iniquity,  who  will  never  see 
the  book.  But,  in  the  second  place,  we 
ask  him,  whence  were  the  extracts  ta- 
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ken  ?  From  the  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, published  by  Mr  Colbum, 
edited  by  Mr  Campbell,  and  contribu- 
ted to  by  Mr  Hunt.  Did  the  article  in 
that  Magazine  do  injustice  to  Mr 
Hunt  and  his  book  1  Was  it  inserted 
by  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Colbum, 
in  spite  of  his  teeth  ?  No.  It  was  a 
pufi^no  unjustifiable  one  in  the  way 
of  business— of  him  and  his  book,  it 
praised  him  and  his  book — and  oh, 
shame  ?  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
oming, Lochiel,  Uohenlinden,  and  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,  gave  the  stamp 
and  the  sanction  of  his  high  authori- 
ty to  a  series  of  most  loathsome  libels 
on  the  character  and  genius  of  one  of 
his  greatest  brother-bards.  May  no 
despicable  and  sneaking  scoundrel, 
who  may  have  been  permitted  to  pry 
into  his  privacies,  ever  avenge  the  in- 
sulted memory  of  Byron,  by  tradu- 
cing Mr  Campbell's  own  character  and 
genius  when  he  is  gone,  (distant  be 
that  day  !)  and  on  the  plea  of  ill-usage 
received  from  a  fickle  and  capricious 
son  of  genius,  walk  sneering  and  gib- 
ing at  his  funeral,  and  sow  nettles 
upon  his  grave  ! 

If  that  article  were  inserted  in  the 
Magazine  against  Mr  Hunt's  desire, 
then  was  he  treated  like  a  slave,  since 
he  deemed  it  likely  to  set  the  public 
against  him ;  if  with  his  desire,  or  ac- 
quiescence, then  is  he  still  more  a  slave, 
to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  news- 
papers for  doing  what  had  already  been 
done  by  the  publisher  and  the  "  puf- 
fer" of  his  book.  If  without  his  know- 
ledge, then  he  should  have  complained 
of  the  Magazine,  and  not  the  news- 
papers, or  the  public.  "  It  is  a  grace,' 
quoth  Mr  Hunt^  "to  write  under  the 
editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine." 
— ^And  if  the  mantle  of  Mr  Camp- 
bell's genius  were  to  descend  on  the 
shoulders  of  every  Cockney  that  scrib- 
bleth  there,  unquestionably  it  would  ; 
but  it  can  never  be  a  grace  to  publish, 
"under  Mr  Campbell,"  on  the  Cha- 
racter and  Genius  of  a  Poet "  above  Mr 
Campbell,"  a  libel,  which,  if  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  it  be  true,  proves  poets 
and  poetry  to  be  worse  than  dust  and 
ashes, — mere  dirt  and  mire,  which  the 
sooner  the  better  it  is  shovelled  all 
away,  and  for  ever  out  of  sight. 

Our  business  now  is  with  Mr  Hunt 
— but  it  was  impossible  to  overlook 
such  an  article  as  that  alluded  to,  in  a 
work  edited  by  Mr  Campbell.    He  has 
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himself  been  tried,  as  we  all  hare,  by 
some  grierous  afflictions,  which  he 
has  borne  like  a  man  and  a  Christian. 
And  he  will  remember  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  hiB  heart  bj  an  unfeeling 
intrusion  upon  his  fireside  by  a  critic 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  before  it 
came  into  its  present  management. 
Nature  gave  hun  the  quick  temper 
and  die  sen^itire  temperament  of  ge* 
nius, — ^its  mingled  mirth  and  melaa> 
choly,  its  humour  and  its  pathos,  its 
wild  wit,  and  its  "sweet  tears,"  its 
caprices  changeful  as  the  winds,  yet 
amid  all,  and  over  all,  the  sunshine 
of  the  soul  and  the  ether  of  the  inu^ 
gination.  These  are  elements,  which, 
whether  mixed  up  kindly  or  not,  must 
oyer  constitutean  interesting  character. 
In  him  they  are  mixed  up  kindly ;  yet 
the  character  they  compose  is  just  the 
one  of  all  others  most  open  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  malignity  ;  and 
eome  truth-loying  Cockney,  who  may 
have  gained  the  right,  after  seven 
▼ears'  friendship,  of  stirring  the  fire  in 
Mr  Campbell's  parlour,  may  take  the 
pet  and  the  fret  at  the  god  of  his  fonn- 
er  idolatry,  and  hold  him  up  in  quarto, 
as  in  good  truth,  when  thoroughly 
sifted,  5ie  basest,  meanest,  and  most 
miserable  of  all  mankind.  True,  that 
the  He  will  be  dashed  in  pieces  small ; 
but  the  pieces  small  will  be  picked  up 
by  pilferers,  and  hawked  about  town 
and  countnr,  as  fragments  and  re- 
mains of  Mx  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
boys  and  vimns  will  lay  down  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  hold  up  their  hands 
and  weep ! 

But  we  hare  not  now  mere  extracts 
from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  and 
the  newspapers  to  delude  us  into  false 
judgment ;  we  have  the  Record  itself, 
and  to  tiiiat  Record  we  shall  stick,  and 
eke  to  l^e  Recorder. 

The  very  first  page  of  the  book  is 
ofiensive,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Hunt, 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  wielding  his 
pen,  was  by  no  means  a  gentleman. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Lord 
Byron,  he  was  rehearsing  the  part  of 
Leander,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son the  prize-fighter.  It  was  in  the  ri- 
ver Thames,  before  he  went  to  Greece. 
X  had  been  bathing,  and  was  standing  on 
thefloatingmadiine  a^j  ostingmyclothes, 
when  I  noticed  a  respectable-looking 
manly  person,  who  was  eyeingsomething 
at  a  distance.  This  was  Mr  Jackson 
waiting  for  his  pupil.  The  latter  was 
swimming  with  somebody  for  a  wager. 
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I  forgot  what  his  tutor  said  of  him ;  but 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  praise.  I  saw  no- 
thing in  Lord  Byron  at  that  time,  bat  a 
young  man  who,  like  myself,  had  writ* 
ten  a  bad  volume  of  poems ;  and  though 
I  had  a  sympathy  with  him  on  this  ac- 
count, and  more  respect  to  his  rank  than 
I  was  willing  to  suppose,  my  sympathy 
was  not  an  agreeable  one ;  so,  content- 
ing myself  with  seeing  his  Lordship's 
head  bob  up  and  down  in  the  water,  luce 
a  buoy,  I  came  away." 

Is  not  the  tone  of  this  passage  in~ 
Solent,  unfeeling,  and  unmanly  ?  The 
writer,  with  flippant  impatience  to  be 
insultmg  to  the  memory  of  a  dead 
man,  vainly  tries,  by  a  poor  perver- 
sion of  the  very  ordinary,  harmless, 
and  pleasant  circumstances,  in  which 
he  first  saw  the  <' Noble  Childe,''  to 
throw  over  him  an  air  of  ridicule, 
and  to  make  him  and  his  pastime,  to  a 
certain  degree,  an  object  of  contempt 
But  the  ridicule  recoils  on  the  Co^ 
ney.  The  "  ktter,"  that  is  «  >& 
Jackson's  pupil,"  that  is.  Lord  Byron, 
was  swimming  with  somebody  for  a 
wager,  and  that  our  classic  caUs  **  re- 
hearsing the  part  of  Leander  !"  To 
what  passage  in  the  life  of  Leander  does 
the  witling  refer  ?  <' I  had  been  bath- 
ing, and  was  standing  on  the  floating 
machine  adjusting  my  clothes  !"  Ay, 
and  a  pretty  fellow,  no  doubt,  you 
bought  yourself,  as  you  were  jauntily 
buttoning  your  yellow  breeches.  You 
are  pleased  to  say,  "  so  contenting  my- 
self with  seeing  his  lordship's  head  bob 
up  and  down  in  the  water,  like  a  buoy, 
I  came  awa^."  Now  do  vou  know, 
sir,  that  while  you  were  doing  so,  a 
whole  voung  ladies'  ambulating  board- 
ing school  were  splitting  their  sides 
with  laughter  at  the  truly  h^ughable 
style  in  which  you  were  jerking  out 
first  the  right  leg  and  then  the  left,  to 
get  into  the  yellow  breeches ;  for  your 
legs  and  thighs  had  not  been  sufi&cient- 
ly  dried  wiUi  the  piUow-sUp,  and  for 
the  while  a  man  with  moderate  haste 
might  count  a  hundred,  in  they  oould 
not  be  persuaded  to  go,  but  ever  and 
anon  were  exhibited,  below  the  dr^- 
gled  shirt-tails,  in  most  ludicrous  ex- 

Eosure  1  No  wonder  the  young  ladies 
kughed — sweet  innocents — "while  I 
was  standing  on  the  floating  machine 
adjusting  my  clothes."  As  for  Mr 
Jackson,  whom  none  but  a  Cockney 
would  have  the  ignorant  impertinence 
to  call  a  prize-fifhtor,  that  gentle- 
man once  told  us  that  he  perfectly 
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well  rdoaembered  the  prig,  and  that 
under  apprehension  of  his  hopping 
ayerboard,  during  the  agony  of  the  yel- 
low breeches,  he  volunteered  to  assist 
him  in  pulling  them  up;  but  that 
the  yokel,  whose  name  he  did  not 
then  know  to  be  Hunt,  threatened 
to  knock  him  down ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, **  he,  a  respectable-looking,  man- 
ly person,  continued  to  eye  something 
at  a  distance/*    We  forget  what  more 
his  tutor  said  of  him,  but  he  spoke 
not  in  terms  of  praise.     It  seems  that 
all  the  while  Mr  Hunt  was  standing 
on  the  floating-machine  adjusting  his 
elotiies,  and  continuing  unconsciously 
to  expose  his  inexpressibles  to  three 
dozen  of  yoimg  ladies,  with  the  duen- 
na at  their  heiui  all  in  a  titter,  he  was 
drawing  a  pai&llelj  after  the  manner 
« of  Plutarch,  between  himself  as  a  poet 
and  Lord  Byron,  who  was  swimming 
for  a  wager  with  somebody  in  the 
^l^neB  at  mid-day,  just  like  Leander 
swimming  by  himself  at  night  across 
the  Hellespont,  for  no  wager  at  all, 
but  to  keep  an  assignation.    The  idea 
of  a  young  gentleman  standing  thus 
on  a  floating  machine,  with  his  breech- 
es— of  a  bright  yellow  colour — ^neither 
up  nor  down,  and  seeing,  in  a  young 
nobleman  swimming  for  a  wager,  like 
Jjeander,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr, 
Jackson  the  prize-fighter,  only  ano- 
ther young  man,  who,  like  himself, 
had  written  a  bad  yolume  of  poems, 
is  surely  verr  entertaining.    That  the 
sympathy  should  have    been  agree- 
able is  more  than  was  to  have  been 
expected ;  but  the  impression  left  on 
the  mind  of  him,  or  her,  who  peruses 
the  anecdote  is,  that  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
waa  then  a  sad  and  a  silly  coxcomb  to 
act  and  think  so  ;  and  that  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt  is  something  worse  now  than  a 
sad  and  silly  coxcomb,  to  begin  a  book 
about  one  of  England's  mightiest  dead 
by  an  anecdote,  recording  the  inde- 
cent exposure  of  his  own  mind,  and 
his  own  person. 

Mr  Hunt,  however,  fears  he  has  gone 
too  far  ^bcalling  himself  a  young  man 
who  had  written  a  bad  volume  of 
poems ;  and  he  mentions  that  Lord 
oyron,  who  so6n  afterwards  called  up- 
on him  in  prison,  thought  it  a  good 
volume  of  poems ;  "  to  my  astonish- 
ment he  quoted  some  of  the  lines,  and 
would  Bot  hear  me  speak  ill  of  them." 
We  duMtif  Mr.  Hunt  was  very  easily 
prevented  from  speaking  ill  of  them ; 
noris  there  much  magnanimity  in  now 
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announcing  how  little  they  were 
thought  of  by  himself,  and  how  mucli 
by  Lord  Bvron.  This  is  mocK-mo- 
desty  ;  and,  indeed,  the  would-be 
careless,  but  most  careful  introduction 
of  himself  and  his  versifying  at  all, 
on  such  an  occasion,  must,  out  of 
Cockaigne,  be  felt  to  be  not  a  little  dis- 
gusting and  characteristic. 

As  poor  Keates  expressed  it,  ^^for 
speaking  truth  to  kingly  ears,  kind 
Hunt  was  shut  in  prison  ;"  that  is,  he 
was  convicted  of  a  base  and  brutal  li- 
bel on  his  Sovereign,  amerced  in  a 
swinging  sum,  and  confined  for  a  couple 
of  years  in  Horsemongerlane  or  New- 
gate. Of  course,  he  is  to  this  day  as 
proud  of  his  crime,  and  his  punish- 
ment, as  any  other  patriotic  jail-bird  ; 
and  gives  us,  in  this  quarto,  all  the 
odious  and  contemptible  details,  with 
the  exultation  of  a  martyr. 

It  seems  that  our  warm-hearted 
fiends,  the  Irish,  had,  on  some  St. 
Patrick's  day  or  another,  "vented 
their  spleen  pretty  stoutly  over  their 
wine  at  dinner,"  when  the  king's  health 
had  been  drunk,  and  Hunt,  in  imita- 
tion of  such  vociferation, — ("  groans, 
hisses,"  he  calls  thorn — ^for  Pat  is  a 
noisy  dog,  both  in  love  and  anger,) 
wrote  "  an  attack  equally  gi'ave  and 
vehement,"  which  threw  all  who  read 
it  into  praise,  and  him  who  penned  it 
into  prison.  *'  Little,"  quoth  he,  "  did 
I  foresee,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  Irish  would  burst  into  an 
enthusiasm  of  joy  and  confidence, 
merely  because  tlie  Illustrious  Person- 
age paid  them  a  visit !  I  will  not  say 
they  were  rightly  served,  in  finding 
that  nothing  came  of  it,  for  I  do  not 
think  so ;  especially  as  we  arc  not 
bound  to  take  the  inhabitants  of  a 
metropolis  as  representatives  of  the 
wretched  millions  in  other  partH  of  the 
country,  who  have  since  been  in  a  worse 
state  than  before.  But  this  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  if  ever  I  regretted 
having  gone  to  prison  in  their  l>ehalf, 
it  was  then  and  then  only."  Bravo  ! 
bravo  ! — The  Irish  people  were  not  to 
rejoice  to  behold  their  king  in  the 
Green  Isle,  because  only  a  few  years 
before  Laigh  Hunt  had  been  flung  into 
jail,  for  libelling  him  !  While  all  Erin 
rang  with  joy,  and  her  green  fields 
could  scarcely  yield  shamrocks  suiH- 
cient  for  the  hats  or  heads  of  hair  of 
her  seven  millions  of  population,  all 
outrageous  in  their  loyalty — amid  all 
that  bold  burst  of  brogue,  and  that 
3  A 
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fine  foresl-aoeiierj  of  shillelas — Leigh 
Hunt  was  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick 
in  Little  Britain,  and  then,  and  then 
only,  *'  regretted  hating  gone  to  pri- 
son in  their  behalf !" 

Lord  fillenboroughyone  of  the  bold- 
est and  ablest  jiklges  that  ever  graced 
the  bench,  was,  he  says^  afraid  to 
look  the  convicted  culprit  in  the  faoe^ 
as  he  stood  at  the  bar ;  such  was  the 
insufferable  maiestj  of  a  &ce>  which 
he  elsewhere  teUs  us  is  '^  only  rescued 
by  thought  from  insignificance." 

'^It  is  necessary,  on  passing  sen- 
tence for  a  libd,  to  read  over  again 
llie  words  diat  composed  it.  This  was 
^e  business  of  Lord  Ellenborough^ 
iiho  baffled  the  attenti?e  audience  in 
a  viKty  ingenious  manner,  by  affecting 
4e^eiy  instant  to  hear  a  noise,  and  callr 
ing  upon  the  officers  of  the  Court  to 
prerent  it.**.  .  *"  He  did  not  eren  look 
at  us,  when  he  asked  in  the  course  of 
his  doty,  whether  it  was  our  wish  to 
make  any  remarks."  But  terrified  as 
Lord  EUenborough  was  to  look  into 
such  formidable  faces,  they  were  harm- 
less as  the  frown  of  a  sign-post  Sara- 
'  cen.  For  after  Judge  Grose  had  deli- 
T«red  sentence^  ^My  brother,  as  I 
had  been  the  writer,  expected  me, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  spokesman,  and 
speak  J  certainly  should  have  done,  had 
I  not  been  prevented  by  the  dread  of 
a  hesitation  in  my  speech  to  which  I 
had  been  subject  when  a  boy,  and  the 
fear  of  which  (though  I  hesitate  least 
among  strangers,  and  very  rarely  at 
all  J  has  been  the  main  cause,  I  believe, 
that  I  have  appeared  in  public  less 
VHAir  AifT  ovuK  PoBLio  Man  !  ! !" 
— ^**  We  parted  in  liackney  coaches  for 
our  respective  abodes,  accompanied 
by  two  tipstaves  apiece;" — and  so 
ends  this  display  of  seU-possession 
and  heroism  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
Moore  and  Byron  visited  him  in  pri- 
son— it  is  needless  to  say  why  ;  and 
the  coune  and  termination  of  their 
friendship  have  been  such  as  generally 
distinguish  an  acquaintance  scraped 
up  in  jaii  There  seems  to  have  been 
little  warmth  or  sincerity  on  either 
side,  although  Moore  and  Byron  cer- 
tainly behaved  with  kindness,  and  Mr 
Hunt  owed  them  some,  although,  we 
allow,  not  much,  gratitude.  Lord  By- 
ron called  on  him  in  the  prison  seve- 
ral times  after  the  first  dinner  given 
by  "the  poor  patriot^"  and  used  to 
bring  books    for  his    story   of  "Ri- 
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**  He  would  not  let  the  foot- 
man bring  them  in.  He  would  enter 
with  a  couple  of  quartos  under  Jiia 
arm,  and  give  you  to  understand  that 
he  was  prouder  of  being  a  friend  and 
man  of  letters,  than  a  Lord.  It  was 
thus  that,  bv  flattering  one's  vani^, 
he  persuaded  us  of  his  own  freedom 
from  it ;  for  he  could  see  very  well 
that  I  had  more  value  for  lords  than  I 


iven  then  all  was  nc^  rig^t ;  and 
Hunt  cannot  look  back  on  his  very 
earliest  intercourse  with  Lewd  Byrou, 
without  the  gnawing  vexation  of  a 
paltry  ^irit  irritated  by  long>festering 
wounds  inflicted  on  its  selMove.  Take 
the  following  as  a  specimen  of  prison- 
pride  : — 

"  I  saw  nothing  at  first  but  single- 
hearted  and  agreeable  qualities  in  Lord 
Byron.  My  wife,  with  the  quicker  eyes 
of  a  woman,  was  inclined  to  doubt  them. 
Visiting  me  one  day,  when  I  had  a  friend 
with  me,  he  seemed  uneasy,  and  asked, 
without  ceremony,  when  he  should  find 
me  alone.  My  friend,  who  was  a  man 
of  taste  and  spirit,  and  the  last  in  the 
world  to  intmae  bis  acquaintance,  was 
not  bound  to  go  away  because  another 
person  had  come  in ;  uid  besides,  he  na- 
lurally  felt  anxious  to  look  at  so  inte- 
resting a  visitor,  which  was  paying  the 
latter  a  compliment  But  his  Lord^p's 
will  was  disturbed,  and  he  vented  his 
spleen  accordingly.  I  took  it  at  the  time 
for  a  piece  of  simplicity,  blinded  perhaps 
by  the  flatteiyinsinuated  towards  myself; 
but  my  wife  was  right.  Lord  Byron's 
nature,  from  the  fint,  contained  that 
mixture  of  disagreeable  with .  pleasanter 
qualities,  which  I  had  afterwards  but  too 
much  occasion  to  recognise.  He  subse- 
quently called  on  me  in  the  prison  seve- 
nl  times,  and  used  to  bring  books  for  my 
Story  of  Rimini,  which  I  was  then  wri- 
ting. He  would  not  let  the  footman 
bring  them  in.  He  would  enter  with  a 
couple  of  quartos  under  his  arm,  and  give 
you  to  understand,  that  he  was  prouder 
of  being  a  friend  and  a  man  of  letters, 
than  a  lord.  It  was  thus  that,  by  flat- 
tering one's  vanity,  he  persuaded  us  of 
his  own  freedom  from  it^  for  he  could  aee 
very  well,  that  I  had  more  value  for  lottda 
than  I  supposed." 

On  his  liberation  frx>m  prison,  Mr. 
Hunt  informs  us  that  he  went  to  live 
at  Paddington,  where  he  "  had  a  study 
looking  over  the  fields  towards  West- 
boume-Qreen,  which  I  mention*  be- 
cause, besides  the  pleasure  I  took  in 
it  after  my  prison,  and  the  gratitude 
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I  owe  lo  &  &ir  cousin,  who  saved  me 
from  being  burned  there  one  fine  mom- 
ingy  I  receiTed  Yisits  in  it  from  two 
persons  of  remarkable  discrepancy 
of  diaracter — ^Lord  Bjrron  and  Mr 
Wordsworth."  His  Lordship  «sat 
one  morning  so  long  thai  Lady  By- 
ron sent  up  twice  to  let  him  know 
she  was  waiting."  The  Cockney 
chuckles  at  this  piece  of  bad  breeding 
towards  her  ladyship,  for  sake  of  the 
comnliment  jiaia  to  himself — and  a 
few  lines  faither  on  he  tells  us,  that 
Lord  Byron  ''enlbted  my  self-love 
so  fiir  on  the  side  of  Lady  Byron,  as 
to  tell  me  that  she  liked  my  poem, 
and  had  compared  his  temper  to  that 
of  Qiovanni,  n^  heroine^s  consort !" 
We  remember  once  hearing  a  mid- 
shipman giving  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Lord  Nelson,  which  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  a  description  of  a 
musket  ball  that  had  lodged  in  his 
own  buttocks,  and  been  extracted  skil- 
fully, but  painfully,  some  months  af- 
terwards, as  he  lay  on  a  sofa  in  his 
&ther*s  house  at  Lymington, — an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  domestic  economy 
of  which  followed  a  complimentary 
character  of  himself  and  the  surgeon. 
80  is  it  with  Mr  Hunt.  He  keeps  per^ 
petuaUy  poking  and  perking  his  own 
face  into  yours,  when  you  are  desirous 
of  looking  only  at  Lord  Byron's,  nor 
for  a  single  moment  ever  seems  to  have 
the  sense  to  suspect  that  the  company 
are  all  too  much  disgusted  to  laugh  at 
the  absurdities  of  his  egotism. 

During  this  period  Lord  Bvron 
wrote  occasional  letters  to  Mr  Hunt, 
some  of  which  are  highly  complimen- 
tary, but  they  soon  wax  somewhat  cool 
— ^  My  dear  Hunt,"  changes  into 
^'Dear  Hunt,"  "Yours,  most  affec- 
tionately," drops  off— and  it  is  plain 
enough  that  his  Lordship  is  getting 
sick  and  ashamed  of  the  connexion. 
No  wonder.  The  tone  and  temper  of 
Mr  Hunt's  character,  manners,  and 
pursuits,  as  given  by  himself,  must 
have  been  most  offensive  to  a  man  of 
high  breeding  and  elevated  sentiments 
like  Lord  Byron  ;and  his  Lordship's 
admiration  of  "  Kimini,"  was  not  such 
as  to  stand  against  the  public  disgrace 
of  having  it  dedicated  to  **  My  dear 
Byron."  The  pride  of  the  peer  re- 
volted, as  was  natural  aod  right,  from 
juch  an  unwarrantable  freedom — and 
with  his  own  pen,  it  has  since  appear- 
ed, he  erased  the  nauseous  familiarity, 


— ^for  Leigh  Hunt  very  property  sub- 
stituting **  impudent  varlet.' 

Even  now  that  Mr  Hunt  knows 
with  what  disgust  his  dedication  in- 
spired Lord  Byron,  he  cannot  see  th« 
matter  in  its  true  light  He  confesses 
that  his  cheek  bums  against  the  paper 
while  he  writes — bums  with  angei;^ 
shame,  and  humiliation;  but  he  does 
not  confess — perhaps  it  would  be  a 
little  too  much  to  expect  i^-<-thaJt 
the  terms,  '*  impudent  varlet,"  were 
never  more  justly  applied.  Had  hfi 
felt  towards  Lord  Bvxon  a  tme  and 
tender  friendship— loved  the  mai>, 
and  admired  the  poet — thededicatioo, 
however  expressed,  and  how«fver  re- 
ceived, could  not  but  have  done  him 
honour.  But  there  waa  nothing  ftf 
this  in  him  at  the  time  ;  we  h^ve  his 
own  assurance  that  there  was  not-^ 
and  therefore  the  dedication  at  aQ  to 
Lord  Byron,  was  most. mean  in  ^'a 
lover  of  truth,"  and  the  terms  of  it 
the  consummation  of  impudenoe. 
Look  at  it — pert,  prating,  vulgar^  and 
vapid,  more  especially  now,  that  we 
know  the  reception  it  met  with  froQi 
the  illustrious  person  to  whom  it  sidled 
up ;  look  at  the  worse  thiui  worthlese- 
ness  of  the  wretched  stuff  which  it 
would  palm  off  for  poetry*  Contrast  it 
with  Wordsworth's  simple  and  digni- 
fied dedication  of  his  immortal  works 
to  Sir  Qeorge  Beaumont.  Thete,  true 
honour  is  at  once  mutuaUy  given  and 
received  by  two  men  of  worth  and  ge- 
nius, bound  by  nature  in  a  noble  and 
a  holy  friendship.  Or  contrast  it  with 
Wordsworth's  dedicatory  sonnet  to 
Lord  Lonsdale,  prefixed  to  the  "  Ex- 
cursion." No  "My  dear  Lonsdale" 
there;  but  respect  and  gratitude  in 
every  lofty  line, — ^the  poet  and  the 
peer  preserving  each  his  own  rank, — 
and  tne  reader  made  to  feel  aft  every 
word,  that  to  have  fostered  and  ho- 
noured such  a.  man  was  glory  to  one 
of  the  highest  houses  in  Englamd. 
Yet  the  "  Impudent  VarkV'  through- 
out  this  volume,  treats  Wordsworth 
with  disrespect^  and  has  the  audacity 
to  call  him  a  renegado ! 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  book, 
that  much  intercourse  took  place  be- 
tween Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Hunt  Sjllter 
the  latter's  imprisonment.  There  k 
not  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  one 
really  good  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cockney  towards  his  Lordship  even 
at  that  time  ;  but  all  is  wreto^d  va- 
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nity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Lord 
Byrou  seems  to  Lave  thought  Mr 
Hunt  a  clever  person,  and  to  have  had 
some  Eort  of  satisfaction  in  showing 
him  certain  kindnesses  and  conde- 
scensions, on  which  the  inferior  very 
senselessly  and  vulgarly  presumed, 
trying  to  think  himself  as  great  a  man 
as  his  patron,  and  defending  him  in 
the  Examiner.  Altogether,  the  con- 
nexion, even  in  its  earliest  stage,  is' 
but  a  sorry  business, — the  genius  be- 
ing all  on  the  same  side  with  the  con- 
descension, and  that  condescension  pre- 
tented  from  approximating  even  to  the 
lowest  form  of  friendship,  not  so  much 
by  the  aristocratical  pride  of  the  peer, 
as  by  the  peculiar  impudence  ingrain- 
ed into  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
prig,  who,  whether  in  prison  or  out  of 
it,  inditing  a  critique  on  a  farce,  or 
pantomime,  or  trying  his  hand  at  a 
tale  iSf  incest,  can  never  cease  for  a 
moment  to  betray  his  pleheianism,  and 
yet  with  all  his  pertness  and  pre- 
sumption, was,  in  the  presence  of  his 
patron,  always  as  servile  as  a  valet. 

Let  us  follow  the  "  impudent  var- 
let**  into  Italy,  and  see  how  he  behaves 
to  "my  dear  Byron."  But  let  him 
tell  us  in  his  own  words  the  reason 
why  he  subjected  himself  to  his  Lord- 
ship's bounty. 

'•  From  the  time  of  my  taking  leave  of 
Lord  Byron  in  England,  to  the  moment 
of  our  meeting  in  Italy,  I  scarcely  heard 
of  him,  and  never  from  him.  He  had 
become  not  verj'  fond  of  his  reforming 
acquaintances.  Shelley  he  knew,and  lived 
a  good  deal  with,  in  Switzerland;  and  he 
was  intimate  again  with  him  in  Italy ; 
yet,  in  the  Uj»t  of  the  only  persons  whom, 
on  some  occasion  or  other,  he  mentioned 
publicly  ::b  having  seen  in  that  country, 
Mr  Shelley's  name  was  omitte.d.  I  was 
therefore  surprised,  when  I  received  the 
letter  from  my  friend,  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  Correspondence  at  the 
end  of  this  Memoir,  and  which  contained 
a  proposal  from  my  former  acquaintance, 
inviting  me  to  go  over,  and  set  up  a  work 
with  him.  Mr  Shelley  himself  had  re- 
peatedly invited  me  abroad ;  and  I  had 
as  repeatedly  declined  gomg,  for  the  rea- 
son stated  in  my  account  of  him.  1'hat 
reason  was  done  away  by  the  nature  of 
this  new  proposal.  I  was  ill ;  it  wai; 
thought  by  many  J  could  not  live;  my 
wife  wa.s  very  ill  ioo;  my  family  was  nu- 
merous; and  it  was  agreed  by  my  partner 
in  the  Examiner,  that  while  a  struggle 
was  made  in  England  to  reanimate  that 
paper,  inj«rc-<l  by  the  peace,  and  hy  a  va- 
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riety  of  other  circumstances,  a  8imult4- 
ueous  endeavour  should  be  made  in  Italy 
to  secure  new  aid  to  our  diminished  for* 
tunes,  and  new  friends  to  the  caose  of 
liberty.  My  family,  therefore,  packed 
up  their  books,  ana  prepared  to  go  by 
sea." 

Lord  Byron,  it  appears  from  this 
passage,  had  cut  all  his  reforming  ac- 
quaintances, and  all  communication 
between  him  and  Mr  Hunt  had  ceas- 
ed. His  Lordship,  too,  according  to 
Mr  Hunt,  had  passed  a^  insult,  or 
slight,  on  Mr  Shelley,  Mr  Hunt's  dear- 
est friend ;  and  yet  Mr  Hunt  is  ready, 
on  a  hint,  to  bundle  himself,  wi^ 
and  family,  off  to  Italy,  and  to  become 
dependent  on  the  bounty,  or  charity, 
or  call  it  what  you  will,  of  this  very 
Lord,  whom  he  never  had  esteemed, 
and  whose  selfish  and  disagreeable 
character  that  wife  had  instantly  seen 
through  even  in  prison,  when  he  came 
with  quartos  under  his  arm,  and  would 
suffer  no  footman  to  bear  the  burden. 
"  A  letter /ro7;i  my  friend  contained 
a  proposal  from  my  former  acquain- 
tance. The  distinction  is  dignified 
indeed.  But  was  not  this  **former 
acqvxiintance,'^  whom  you  will  not 
honour  with  the  name  of  friend,  "  my 
dear  Byron,"  to  whom  you  dedicated 
Rimini,  and  did  you  not  accept  from 
him  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  enable  you  to  leave  the  country  1 

The  tr^th  is,  that  Mr  Hunt  was, 
at  this  time,  in  a  very  pitiable  condi- 
tion. The  Examiner,  on  which  his  sub- 
sistence wholly  depended,  had,  ho  now 
tells  us,  ceased  to  pay, — its  uniform  and 
unvaried  impudence  having  sickened 
even  lawyers'  clerks  and  silk-mercers' 
apprentices, — he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed no  talents  that  could  be  turn- 
ed to  any  useful  account, — his  impri- 
sonment and  fines  had  been  long  and 
heavy, — and  his  fortune  and  his  re- 
putation were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In 
the  midst  of  so  many  mean  miseries, 
he  had  not  courage  to  withstand  the 
"  proposal  from  his  former  acquaint- 
ance ;"  and  yet,  with  his  usual  self- 
conceit,  and  self-deceit,  he  cannot 
plainly  say,  "my  poverty,  but  not 
my  will  consented  ;''  but  tells  us  that 
he  went  to  Italy,  "to  secure  new 
friends  to  the  cause  of  liberty,"  having 
himself  sneered  ut  Lord  Byron,  with 
whnni  he  was  abcmt  to  associate  him- 
self, "  for  having  become  not  veiT 
fond  of  his  refornung  acqimir.tance,  * 
and  omlttc<l  "Mr  Shcll'^v's  name  from 
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the  public  list  of  his  friends  !"  To  say 
nothing  of  his  belief,  fonned  long  be^ 
fore,  of  Lord  Byron  being  a  false  and 
hollow  friend  of  freedom  ?  And  this 
is  the  man  who  says,  that  if  he  knows 
anything  of  himself  at  all,  it  is  that 
ho  is  a  lover  of  truth ! 

Mr  Hunt  lands  at  Leghorn,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  goes  to  see  the  noble  Bard, 
at  Monte-Nero.  Is  he  happy  to  see 
his  *^  former  acquaintance  T* — his 
**  my  dear  Byron," — ^him  who  had  be- 
come "  not  vety  fond  of  his  reform- 
ing acquaintance,*' — ^him  "  who  had 
omitted  Mr  Shelly's  name," — him 
"  whom  he  wished  to  secure  as  a  new 
friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty," — him 
who  had  lent  him  two  hundred  pounds 
to  fit  him  out, — him  whose  selfish  cha- 
racter Mrs  Hunt  had  seen  through 
in  prison  of  old, — him  whose  head 
he  had  seen  bob-bobbing  like  a  buoy 
in  the  Thames,  like  Leander,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr  Jackson  the  prize- 
fighter 1 — is  he  happy  once  more  to  be- 
hold this  Byron,  or  is  he  not  1  Not  one 
word  of  emotion  of  any  kind  escapes 
his  lips !  His  account  of  the  meetmg 
is  a  precious  piece  of  Oockenyism. 

"  The  day  was  very  hot — the  road  to 
Monte-Nero  was  very  hot,  through  dusty 
Boburbfi ;  and  when  I  got  there,  T  found 
the  hottest  looking  house  I  ever  saw. 
Not  content  with  having  a  red  wash  over 
it,  the  red  was  the  most  unreasonable 
of  all  reds,  a  salmon  colour.  Think  of 
this,  flaring  over  the  country  in  a  hot 
Italian  sun  !  But  the  greatest  of  all  the 
heats  was  within.  Upon  seeing  Lord 
Byron,  /  hardly  knew  him,  he  vxu  grown 
so  fat ;  and  he  was  longer  in  recognising 
me,  I  had  grovm  so  thin.** 

ThenfoUows  a  tolerably  picturesque 
description  of  a  row  among  Lord  By- 
ron's servants.  His  Lordship  being 
thus  painted  in  the  free  and  easy  style, 
— ^  last,  not  least  in  the  novelty,  my 
Enalish  friend,  metamorphosed,  round- 
looking  and  jacketed,'''  &c.  "  Impu- 
dent varlet ! '  The  row  being  extin- 
guished, Mr  Hunt  thus  discourseth  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  his  contemporaries. 

"  Having  settled  our  friend,  the  Isr 
chrymose  ruffian,  we  took  oar  drive  in 
the  barouche,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
met  the  police  officer,  and  my  old  ac- 
quaintance Fletcher,  with  his  good-hu- 
moured lack-a-daisical  face.  Fletcher 
was  for  being  legitimate,  and  having  his 
wife  out  to  Italy.  I  had  made  an  offer  to 
the  lady  to  bring  her  with  us  by  sea, 
which  she  politely  declined :  doubtless 
out  of  fear  of  the  water;  but  1  brought 
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him  a  box  full  of  goods,  which  consoled 
him  a  little.  1  fear  I  am  getting  a  little 
gossiping  here  beyond  the  record ;  such 
is  the  contamination  of  these  personal 
histories ;  but  Fletcher  having  by  nature 
an  honest  English  face,  the  round  sim- 
plicity of  which  no  sophistication  had  yet 
succeeded  in  ruining,  hidies  of  various 
ranks  in  Italy,  Venetian  countesses,  and 
Bnglish  cook-maids  had  a  trick  of  taking 
a  liking  to  it ;  and  the  pretence  of  Mrs 
Fletcher  might  afterwards  have  saved  me 
some  trouble.  This,  however,  is  a  bold 
conjecture.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
worse.  0  Beaumont,  hadst  thou  been 
living  in  the  times  of  this  the  namesake 
of  thy  fellow  dramatist — But  I  am  told 
here,  that  my  apostrophes  will  be  getting 
scandalous."  • 

What  playful  fancy — what  airy 
eloquence — what  graceful  badinage — 
what  pure  mirth — what  nice  percep- 
tion— what  fine  emotion — what  apt 
expression  of  the  humorous,  and  even 
the  facete  !  Oh !  rare  Leigh  Hunt. 

Without  one  syllable  more  about 
Lord  Byron,  he  returns  to  Leghorn, 
and  taking  leave  of  the  vessel,  "  we 
put  up"  at  our  hotel.  Mr  Shelly  pays 
him  a  visit,  and  "  prepared  me  to  find 
others  not  exactly  what  I  had  taken 
them  for.  I  little  thought  at  the  time 
how  much  reason  I  should  have  to 
remember  his  words."  What !  did 
Mr  Shelley  now,  for  the  first  time 
open  your  eyes  to  the  true  character 
of  Lord  Byron  ?  If  you  mean  to  say 
so,  then  you  are  baser  than  the  dirt. 
For  every  single  syllableyou  have  writ- 
ten about  him,  up  to  this  time,  has 
been  to  his  discredit ;  and  you  have 
taken  care  to  tell  that  your  own  eyes 
and  the  ^  quicker  eyes  of  a  woman," 
had  been  long  before  opened  to  the 
real  character  of  the  man,  whose 
charity  had  brought  you  thither,  and 
with  whom,  in  spite  of  his  notorious 
abjuration  of  the  persons,  if  not  the 
principles  of  reform,  you  had  sailed 
across  the  seas,  to  become  a  coadjutor 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Mr  Hunt  now  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  gi'ound-floor  of  his  Lordship's 
house,  the  Casa  Lanfranchi,  on  the 
Lung'  Arno.  Since  the  publication  of 
this  volume  it  appears  that  he  has 
been  accused  of  violating  the  domestic 
privacy  of  his  patron,  by  the  many 
details  he  has  given  of  his  Lordship's 
mode  of  life,  habits,  manners,  and 
pursuits.  He  denies  the  justice  of  the 
accusation  and  sets  about  refuting  it, 
by  some  of  the  most  whimsical  and 
contemptible  special  pleading  that  ever 
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polluted  the  faired  lips  of  a  pettifogg- 
ing attorney. 

"  The  remainder  was  inhabited  by 
himself  and  the  Gambaa ;  but  the  father 
and  son  were  then  absent  Divided  te- 
nancies of  this  kind  are  common  in  Italy^ 
where  few  houses  are  in  possession  of 
one  family.  It  has  been  said  that  Lord 
Byron  por^ned  off  a  part  of  his  own 
dwelHng,  handsomely  fitted  it  up  for  us, 
and  heaped  on  ua  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  a  Tsriety  of  benefiMstiona.  In 
tbe  eourse  of  my  narrative  I  must  qualify 
(hose  agreeable  fictions.  Inthefirst  place, 
JLord  Byron  had  never  made  use  of  the 
ground-fioor.  Formerly,  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  do  so  in  great  mansions,  the 
splendour  of  the  abode  commencing  up 
stairs ;  nor  is  ft  now,  where  the  house  is 
occupied  by  only  one  fiunily,  and  there  is 
room  for  them  without  it,  unless  they 
descend  for  coolness  in  summer  time.  Of 
UHe  years,  especnally  sinee  the  English 
have  reoommeneed  tiieir  visits,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  parlours  to  be  respectable.  In 
conntiy-hoiieeB  of  a  modem  standing,  I 
have  seen  them  converted  into  the  beat 
part  of  the  dwelling ;  but  the  old  man- 
sions were  constructed  to  a  different  end ; 
the  retainers  of  the  family,  or  the  young- 
est branches,  if  it  was  very  large,  being 
the  only  persons  who  could  with  pro- 
priety live  so  near  their  mother  earth. 
The  gpnted  windows  that  are  seen  in  the 
gtound-floors  of  most  private  houses  in 
Italy,  have  survived  the  old  periods  of 
tronbie  that  occasioned  them ;  and  it  is 
donbtleas  to  those  periods  that  we  must 
retor  for  the  plebeianism  of  parlours.'* 

In  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Ohro- 
nicle,  Mr  Hunt  tells  us,  that  he  has 
a  horror  of  violating  the  sanctity  of 
the  **  sub  iisdem  trahibus^ — the  sacred 
enclosure  of  private  walls."  But  then, 
nu^k ! — he  uved  on  the  ground-floor  ! 
That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world ;  and  separates  him  from  his 
Lordship  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  a  garret  Lord  Byron,  then, 
did  not  portion  off  a  part  of  his  own 
dwelling  for  Hunt  and  Co. ;  he  only 
sent  them  down  stairs  to  the  ground- 
floor, — to  the  ^plebeianism  of  par- 
lours." Then  hear  how  Mr  Hunt  ex- 
tlains  away  the  assertion,  that  Lord 
(yron  **  had  handsomely  fitted  it  up 
for  us." 

"The  furniture  of  our  apartments 
was  good  and  respectable,  but  of  the 
plainest  and  cheapest  description,  con- 
sistent with  that  character,  i  t  was  cho- 
sen by  Mr  Shelley,  who  intended  to  beg 
my  acceptance  of  it,  and  who  knew,  si- 
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tuated  as  he  and  I  were,  that  in  pnUtnS 
about  us  such  furniture  as  he  used  him- 
self, he  could  not  pay  us  a  handsomer  or 
more  welcome  compliment  When  the 
apartments  were  fitted  up.  Lord  Byron 
insisted  upon  making  us  a  present  of  the 
goods  himself.  Mr  Shelley  did  not  choose 
to  contest  the  point.  He  explained  the 
circumstance  to  me;  and  this  is  the 
amount  of  the  splendour  with  which  some 
persons  have  been  pleased  to  surround 
me  at  his  Lordship's  expense." 
So  his  Lordship  after  all,  did  fit  up 
the  apartments  !  **  This  is  the  amount 
of  the  splendour  with  which  some  peE>- 
sons  hare  been  pleased  to  suiround 
me  at  his  Lordship's  expense."  Why, 
as  to  "  splendour  we  Jmow  not  who 
used  that  word, — ^nobody  at  all, — but 
Mr  Hunt  and  family  were  provided 
with  good  ^  dry  loc(ging,"  and  was 
not  ihtX  enough?  The  ground-floor 
of  a  palace  is  better  than  one  of  the 
upper  stories  of  a  prison. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs quoted  from  Mr  Hunt^  he 
undertakes  to  refute  the  assertion, 
that  **  Lord  Byron  portioned  off  a 
part  of  his  own  dwelling,  and  hand- 
somely fitted  it  up  for  us  ;"  and  his 
refutation,  when  brought  to  a  close, 
consists  in  taking  to  the  groxmd-floor, 
and  acknowledging,  that  the  furniture 
of  which  Lord  Byron  insisted  upon 
making  them  a  present^  ''was  good 
and  respectable  !  What  more  would 
he  have  had — and  what  more  was  it 
ever  said  by  friend  or  foe,  that  he 
had  received  from  Lord  Byitm  in  lod- 
gings and  in  ftimiture?  There  was 
no  surpassing  generosity  in  Lord  B^- 
ron  in  all  tUs  ;  but  there  was  consi- 
derable, sufiScient  kindness — and  the 
situation  of  Mr  Hunt  comes  veir  near 
indeed  to  that  of  a  person  living, 
''  svl  iisdem  trabibus — the  sacred  en- 
closure of  private  walls."  Tis  pitiful 
to  deny  it. 

But  that  Mr  Hunt,  notwithstand- 
ing his  mean  and  weak  denial,  did 
live,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
bona  fide  under  "  the  iisdem  trabibus— 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  private  walls,** 
is  proved  by  every  page  of  his  book, 
"  We  had  not  been  in  the  house  above 
an  hour  or  two,  when  my  friend 
brought  the  celebrated  surgeon  Vacca 
to  see  Mrs  Hunt !"  "  The  next  day, 
while  in  the  drawing-room  with  Lord 
Byron,"  &c.  "  Let  the  reader  imagine 
the  noble  poet  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, not  a  mere  man  of  the 
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iMirid,  living  to^ether^^  and  so  on ;  but 
take  the  foUowing  passage  :— 

"  Our  manner  of  life  was  this : — ^Lord 
HfTon,  who  used  to  sit  up  at  night  writ- 
ing I)on  Juan  (which  he  did  under  the 
inSnence  of  gin  and  water),  rose  late  in 
the  morning.  He  brealtiuted;  read; 
lounged  abouty  singing  an  air,  generally 
eut  St  Rossini,  and  in  a  swaggering  style, 
though  in  a  voice  at  once  small  and  veil- 
ed; then  took  a  bath,  and  was  dressed ; 
and  coming  down  stairs,,  was  heard,  still 
singing,  in  the  oourt-yard,  out  of  which 
the  gaiden  ascended  at  the  baek  of  the 
house.  The  serranta,  at  the  same  time, 
bnraght  out  two  or  three  chairs.  My 
study*  a  little  room  in  a  comer,  with  an 
oiange-tree  peeping  in  at  the  window, 
feoked  upon  this  eourt-yanL  I  was  ge- 
nerally at  my  writing  when  he  came 
down,  and  either  acknowledged  his  pre- 
sence bygettingup,  and  saying  something 
from  the  window, />r  he  called  out  '  Le- 
ontius !'  and  came  halting  up  to  the 
window  with  some  Joke,  or  otner  chid- 
lenge  to  conversation.  (Beaders  of  good 
•ense  will  do  me  the  Justice  of  disoeming 
where  anything  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of 
objeetion,  and  where  it  is  only  brought 
m,  as  requisiie  to  the  troth  of  the  pie- 
tore.)  His  dnss»  aa  at  Monte-Nero, 
was  a  nankeen  jacket,  with  white  waist- 
coat and  trowsers,  and  a  cap,  either  vel- 
vet or  linen,  with  a  shade  to  it.  In  his 
hand  was  a  tobacco-box,  from  which  he 
helped  himself  like  unto  a  shipman,  but 
for  a  different  ourpose;  his  object  be- 
ing to  restrain  the  pinguifying  impulses 
of  hunger.  Perhaps,  lUso,  he  thought  it 
good  for  the  teeth.  We  then  lounged 
abont^  or  sat  and  talked, — ^Madame 
Gnioeioli,  with  her  sleek  treeses,  de- 
scending, after  her  toilet,  to  join  us. 
The  guden  was  small  and  square,  but 
plentifully  stocked  with  oranges,  and 
other  shrubs ;  and,  being  well  watered, 
looked  very  green  and  refreshing,  under 
the  Italian  s^y.  The  lady  generally  at- 
tracted us  up  into  it,  if  we  had  not  been 
there  before." 

Mr  Hunt,  then,  went  over  to  Italy, 
having  his  passage  paid  bv  Lord  By- 
ron, was  ^  put  up*  in  the  ground- 
floor  of  his  Lordship's  house,  which 
ffround  floor  was  well  furnished  by 
his  Lordship.  '^  They  lived,"  he  says, 
*'  together,'  and  he,  Leontius,  passed 
daily  hours  with  his  Iiordship  and  his 
puramour, — for  we  will  give  her  the 
mildest  name  possible, — and  still  he 
denies  that  he  was  under  the  '^  ii^ 
dem  trabibuSf  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
private  walls."  He  is  an  excellent 
Cockney,  but  a  clumsy  casuist ;  a  Je- 
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suit  of  no  ingenuity — ^hair-splitting  is 
not  his  forte — to  make  black  white  ia 
beyond  the  art  of  such  a  dauber — 
while  others  are  willing  to  make  all 
allowances  for  his  misdeeds,  he  damns 
hinuelf  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and 
then  hides  himself  with  absurd  con- 
fusion of  countenance,  from  the  charge 
of  being  guest  to  such  a  host^  in  a  &■ 
tant,  but  well-furnished  jparlour  on 
the  ground-floor.  And  this  brings  us 
to  speak  shortly  of  Mr  Hunt's  pecu- 
niary obligations  to  Lord  Byron,  which 
have  b^n  greatly  exi^Kgerated,  and 
which,  had  he  loved  Byron,  needed 
not  to  have  pressed  at  all  heavily  on 
his  conscience.  Such,  however,  as 
they  are,  they  ought  to  be  fairly  stat- 
ed ;  and  there  seems  an  inclination  in 
Mr  Hunt  even  to  turn  Lord  Byron's 
kindness  on  this  matter  of  monev 
against  K'T",  and  to  insinuate  that  hia 
Lordship  was  not  a  plain-dealer. 

Now  we  find,  from  a  letter  of  Mr 
Shelley's,  that  he  was  anxious  to  lend 
money  to  Mr  Hunt,  but  had  it  not 
to  lend — and  that  he  was  trying  to 
screw  himself  up  to  ask  it  from  Mr  Ho- 
race Smith.  Had  he  done  so^  he  would 
have  got  it,  for  we  happen  to  know 
something  of  that  gentleman's  un- 
bounded generosity  to  Mr  Shelley, 
which  perhaps  Mr  Hunt  does  not 
know,  who  mdeed  speaks  in  one  of 
his  letters  in  the  Morning  Ghroniohs, 
as  if  Mr  Horace  Smith  knew  far  less 
than  he  himself  did  of  Mr  Shelley. 
Whereas,  we  believe  the  chief  differ- 
enoe  between  them  to  be,  concerning 
their  conduct  to  that  gentleman,  that 
Mr  Hunt  had  receivea  enormous  sums 
from  him, — ^fourteen  hundred  pounds 
is  deserving  in  this  case  to  be  called 
so,  and  that  Mr  Smith  had  just  as  g^ 
nerously  given  that  or  a  greater  sum 
to  him, — that  Mr  Hunt  partook  and 
aggravated  all  his  most  pernicious 
and  unhappy  opinions, — and  that  Mr 
Smith  condemned,  and  endeavoured 
to  cure  them.  But  Mr  Shelley  did 
not  in  this  case  a4>ply  to  Mr  Horace 
Smith;  and  not  naving  the  money 
himself  at  the  time,  he  had,  we  pre- 
sume, applied  to  Lord  Byron.  Now,  is 
it  not  most  probable,  tlmt  Mr  Shelley, 
who  applied  to  Lord  Byron  unwilling- 
ly for  two  hundred  pounds  for  Mr 
Hunt,  did  of  himself  offer  lus  bond  1 
And  aid  not  the  acceptance  of  the  bond 
by  Lord  Byron  relieve  Mr  Shelley  from 
any  painful  or  unpleasant  feeling  in 
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the  traiLsaction  ?  Lord  Byron  had  a 
year  or  two  before  offered,  through  Mr 
Shelley,  to  send  four  hundred  ;  and 
this  is,  ve  think,  the  right  construe- 
tion  to  put  upon  the  bond.  On  Mr 
Shelley's  death,  the  bond,  we  presume, 
was  burned.  Lord  Byron  did  not 
hold  it  as  a  Toucher  or  evidence  of  a 
debt  against  Mr  Shelley's  heirs ;  he 
told  Mr  Hunt  that  he  would  stand 
in  Mr  Shelley's  place  towards  him ; 
he  gave  him  money  after  that  most 
melancholy  event,  though  not  in  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  Mr  Hunt's  feel- 
ings,— because  the  false,  faint,  and 
f71^^e  friendship  was  soon  broken — 
the  mind  of  the  one  being  6  lied  with 
contempt  and  disgust, — ^that  of  the 
other  with  spleen  and  hatred. 

There  would,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  no  degradation  in  Mr  Hunt  accept- 
ing either  the  gift  or  the  loan  of  a  far 
larger  sum  than  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  from  Lord  Byron,  if  he  had 
really  loved  and  esteemed  the  man.  He 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  entitled 
to  accept  such  a  proof  of  friendship, 
without  needing  to  hang  his  head,  or 
to  blush,  whether  it  were  known  but 
to  themsel  ves,  or  to  all  the  world.  But 
he  ivts  not  the  honest,  the  independent, 
the  high-souled  person  he  imagines 
himself  to  be,  when  in  his  necessities  he 
stooped  to  receive  such  a  benefit  from 
the  hands  of  one  whom  he  takes  a 
pride  in  telling  us  he  never  esteemed, 
— and  into  the  selfishness  and  many 
other  disasreeable  and  unamiable  qua- 
lities of  whose  character,  he  and  his 
wife,  who  shared  in  the  benefit,  such 
as  it  was,  of  the  no  very  magnificent 
bene&ction,  had  long  before  penetrat- 
ed, even  during  their  apparently  kind- 
liest intercourse  in  prison.  The  real 
degradation  was  incurred  then — al- 
though the  humiliation  was  not  felt 
till  after  Mr  Shelley's  death,  when  Mr 
Hunt  was  sent  to  the  **  Steward,"  it 
must  be  allowed,  somewhat  afler  the 
fashion  of  a  pauper,  and  was  forced  to 
live  on  eleemosynary  food.  Yet  small 
and  insignificant  a  sum  as  is  three 
hundred  pounds  (that  was  about  the 
"  tottle  of  the  whole,")  even  when  add- 
ed to  the  gift  of  a  ground  flat  aud  fur- 
niture, it  is  money  given  and  received 
— given  and  received  under  circum- 
stances which  forbid  Mr  Hunt  ever 
again,  while  he  Hvcf,  to  utter  one 
single  syllable  of  self-commendation 
on  the  score  of  high-minded  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  well  fitted 
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to  have  sealed  in  silence  the  lips  of 
any  man  when  quivering  to  open  in 
spiteful  abuse,  after  the  death  of  nim  to 
whom  he  had  had  the  baseness  to 
come  under  such  pecuniary  obligi^ 
tion,  without  having  entertained  to- 
wards him  one  brotherly  or  affection- 
ate feeling.  He  performed  through- 
out, from  beginning  to  end,  the  part 
of  a  Pauper. 

Throughout  the  whole  book,  and 
all  his  other  writings,  Mr  Hunt  is 
perpetually  trying  to  express  some 
peculiar  opinion  of  his  owii,  about 
money, — about  money-getting  and 
money- spending,  Manunon,  Plutusy 
and  the  rest.  He  never  makes  him- 
self very  intelligible ;  but  we  under- 
stand Bufiidently  well  what  he  would 
be  at)  to  know,  that,  while  he  pretends 
to  deplore,  he  nathless  exults  in  his 
negligence  about  pecuniary  matters, 
and  in  his  contempt  of  all  those  du- 
ties concerning  them,  so  rigidly  guard- 
ed and  enforced  by  the  moral  code  of 
a  worldly-minded  generation.  This 
is  occasionally  all  very  pretty, — but 
it  is  far  oftener  all  very  ugly ;  and  the 
creed,  when  acted  on,  involves  men  not 
merely  in  misfortune,  but  in  mean- 
ness. It  has  done  so  with  Mr  Hunt 
himself,  of  which  what  more  debasing 
proof  than  this  very  book !  For  why 
was  it  written  1  For  money.  He  knows 
this ;  yet  tries  to  hide  it  "  from  that 
inwara  eye  that  is  the  curse  of  soli- 
tude." *'  If  I  had  been  actuated  by 
ordinary  motives,"  says  he,  ^  I  should 
have  done  it  when  I  first  returned  to 
England,  and  made,  as  the  phrase  is, 
'  a  good  deal  of  money  by  it ;'  which 
is  what,  in  the  ordiniu7  sense  of  the 
phrase,  I  cannot  be  said  to  have  done 
now.  My  bookseller  has  pleased  me 
by  advances  of  money  ;  aud  it  was  a 
series  of  circumstances  connected  with 
that  liberal  treatment  which  finallv 
led  me  to  make  the  book  what  it  is. ' 
There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this 
statement,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  poor  creature  may  not  have 
felt  it  to  be  false.  Out  of  his  own 
bundering  mouth  he  stands  self-con- 
victed. ^  I  engaged  for  it,"  he  says, 
"  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  England ; 
but  the  delight  of  finding  mvself 
among  my  old  scenes  and  friends, — 
the  prospect  of  better  health  and  re- 
sources,— the  feeling  of  the  first  taste 
of  comfort,  a  novelty  unknown  for 
years, — and  the  very  dread  of  seeing 
this  new  piece  of  rose-colour  iu  my 
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exigence  Taiiish  before  theze-exertioa 
of  my  brain,  wad  the  iak-s|>ots  it  pnv 
daoes  between  me  and  the  8UD^---all 
eonspiredywith  bad  habits  of  bufliaesB 
and  the  florriest  arithmetic,  to  make 
me  avail  myself  unawares  of  the  hand- 
some treatment  of  my  publisher,  and 
indulge  in  too  lone  a  holiday."  He 
driyels  away  in  we  same  mawkish 
style  for  sevenfl  sentences,  and  what 
is  the  upshot  1  That  he  would  have 
written  the  book  long  ago,  had  he  not 
preferred  enjoying  himself  on  the  mo- 
ney,  from  time  to  time  adranced  to 
hiai  by  Mr  C<^bum.  He  afterwards 
acknowledges,  ^'that,  had  I  been 
rich  enough,  and  could  have  repaid 
the  handsome  conduct  of  Mr  Colbum, 
wiUi  its  proper  interest,  my  first  im^ 
pulse,  on  finishing  the  book,  would 
have  been  to  put  it  into  the  fire." — 
What  mean  and  miserable  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies  aie  crowded 
and  huddled  together  here !  It  was 
for  money  that  &e  book  was  written ; 
he  admits  it,  confesses  it,  hides  it, 
emblaaons  it,  palliates  it,  avows  it,  and 
dsnies  it,  all  in  one  and  the  same 
breath ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
equivocating  cowardice,  in  which  he 
DOW  fears  to  look  the  truth  in  the  fSftce, 
and  then  strives  to  stare  her  out  of  coun- 
tenance, all  that  he  has  done  is  still,  in 
his  own  ultimate  belief,  "  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  best ;"  and  a  man 
of  higher  principle,  more  unimpeach- 
^le  integrity,  and  loftier  disdain  of 
money,  never,  on  a  summer^s  morn- 
ing at  Paddington,  Lisrion  Grove,  or 
Hamostead,  pulled  on  a  pair  of  yellow 
breeches! 

We  have  seen  how  feebly  and  inef- 
fectually Mr  Hunt  has  attempted  to 
show  tliat  he  and  his  fiimily  inhabit- 
ed a  house  of  their  own  at  Jrisa,  their 
own  ground-Aaty  and  could  not  be 
said  truly  to  be  under  the  iisdem  tra- 
biius  with  liord  Byron.  There  were 
cizcumstauees  attending  his  dependent 
situation,  that  made  it  very  degrading 
-*«bQt  Mr  Hunt  ehall  speak  for  him- 
self. 

"  There  was  another  thing  that  start- 
led me  in  the  Casa  Lanfranchi.  I  had 
been  led  to  consider  the  connexion  be- 
tween Lord  Byron  and  Madame Guiccioli 
as  more  than  warranted  by  Italian  man- 
ners. Her  husband  was  old  enough  to 
be  her  fiither.  Everybody  knows  how 
shameftiHy  matches  of  this  kmd  are  per- 
mitted to  take  plaee  even  in  England. 
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Bat  in  I  taly  they  are  often  accompanied* 
and  almost  always  followed,  by  compro- 
mises of  a  vezy  singular  description,  of 
which  nobody  thinks  ill ;  and,  in  fine,  I 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
attachment  was  real ;  that  it  was  rescu- 
ing Lord  Bvron  from  worse  connexions ; 
and  that  the  lady*s  fimiily  (which  was 
true)  approved  it.  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  the  fiither  and  brother  living  in  the 
same  house;  but  taking  the  national 
manners  into  consideration,  and  di£foring 
vefyoonsiderably  with  the  notions  enter- 
tained rsepecting  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  in  more  countries  than  one,  I.waa 
prepmd  to  treat  with  respect  what  I 
conceived  to  be  founded  in  serious  feel- 
ings; and  I  saw  even  in  that  arrangement 
something  which,  though  it  startled  my 
English  habits  at  first,  seemed  to  be  a 
still  farther  warrant  of  innocence  of  in- 
tention, and  exception  to  general  rules. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  Pope  sanctioned 
her  separation  from  her  husband,  he  sti- 
Dulated  that  she  should  live  with  her 
father ;  and  as  the  sepamtion  took  plaee 
on  account  of  the  connexion  with  Lord 
Byron,  the  nullification  of  the  edict,  in 
thus  adhering  to  the  letter  and  violating 
the  spirit  of  it,  may  have  had  an  ill  look 
in  a  Catholic  country.  But  times  are 
altered  in  that  matter;  and  what  enabled 
me  the  better  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
the  arrangement,  was  the  conclaston  I 
came  to  respecting  the  dispositions  of  the 
old  Count  and  his  son ;  both  very  natu- 
ral and  amiable  persons,  with  grMt  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  such  a  patriotic 
regard  for  their  country,  as  had  act  only 
committed  their  reputation  for  wisdom 
in  the  eyes  of  the  selfish,  but  got  tliom 
into  real  trouble,  and  driven  them  into 
banishment." 

Mr  Hunt  cannot  be  such  a  simplo- 
ton  as  to  have  been  self-deceived  in  a 
matter  like  this ;  and  his  hypocritical 
twaddle  can  be  of  no  avail  to  shelter 
him  from  contempt.  The  old  eount 
and  the  young  count,  were  both  poor 
base  creatures  ;  and  the  whole  coocevn 
not  only  "startling  to  English  ha- 
bits," but  shocking  to  human  nature. 
Lord  Byron  had  perhaps  the  excuse, 
a  very  bad  one — of  passion  -,  but  grant 
that  he  was  the  chief  criminal,  -the  fa- 
ther and  the  brother  were  fiur  worse 
than  mere  criminals ;  and  Mr  Uunt^ 
who  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  his 
own  wife  into  such  a  conoem,  will  par- 
don us  for  saying,  that  he  thereby 
brought  disgrace  even  upon  Cockaigne. 
In  high  and  fashionable  life,  there  is 
a  laxity  of  principle,  which  he  has 
himself  often  railed  about  with  the 
:iB 
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most  impudent  asperity ;  but  many 
palliations  offer  themselyes  at  once  of 
the  bebayiour,  and  conduct,  and  in- 
tercourse, wbich  are  occasionally  to- 
lerated witb  a  taint  in  such  circles. 
The  evil,  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees, 
seems  almost  inseparable  from  a  lux- 
urious state  of  society ;  but  an  evil 
it  is  always  reckoned ;  and  to  coun- 
tenance it,  is  always  accomuanied 
with  danger  and  disgrace.  In  the 
confusion  and  stir  of  the  common 
forms  of  life  in  a  great  city  like  Lon- 
don, much  may  pass  along  and  away 
of  an  unhallowed  kind,  without  pol- 
luting what  it  is  unhappily  privi- 
leged to  mingle  with  ;  and  the  breath 
of  vice,  although  coming  sometimes 
too  near  the  cheek  of  virtue,  being 
known,  is  guarded  against ;  and  inno- 
cence, although  thus  insulted,  is  not 
stained  by  guilt.  But  here,  a  man 
of  very  humble  rank,  a  poet  for- 
sooth and  philosopher,  a  patriot,  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  a  lover  of  truth, 
places,  because  he  is  miserably  poor, 
his  wife  on  an  equality,  or  rather  be- 
neath, another  man^s  mistress.  True, 
that  wife  is  said  to  have  had  no  scruples 
of  her  own  on  the  subject.  "Mrs 
Hunt,  though  living  in  all  respects  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  an  English  wife, 
was  anything  but  illiberal  with  regard 
to  others  ;"  but  however  disposed  to 
pardon  the  frailties  of  others,  and 
even  so  far  to  forget  what  was  due  to 
her  own  dignity  as  an  English  wife 
and  mother,  Mrs  Hunt  should  not 
have  been  placed  in  such  a  position  by 
her  husband.  Her  opinions  and  feel- 
ings on  such  a  subject  were  likely  to 
be  those  of  her  husband  ;  natural  to 
any  amiable  Englishwoman — ^and  Mrs 
Hunt  may  be  very  amiable — it  is  im- 
possible they  could  be ;  and  although 
only  absurd  and  silly  in  theory,  in 
practice  they  are  odious  and  full  of 
danger.  To  look  with  pity,  even  with 
pardon,  on  such  a  connexion  as  that 
which  subsisted  between  Lord  Byron 
and  Madame  Quiccioli,  "  Fyeather, 
britherand  I,"  might  be  allowed  many 
men,  but  still  pity  and  pardon  mixed 
strongly  with  disgust ;  but  to  be  will- 
ing to  bring  his  wife  into  close  con- 
tact with  such  a  coterione,  was  allow- 
able to  no  man,  but  to  him  who  chose 
to  sacrifice  for  the  time,  both  his  name 
and  his  nature. 

Mr  Hunt  acknowledges  that  he  was 
placed  in  "  a  dilemma,  from  which  I 
was  relieved  by  a  YQry  trivial  circum- 
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stance.  My  wife  knew  nothing  of 
Italian,  and  did  not  care  to  learn  it 
Madame  Qtiiccioli  could  not  speak 
English."  Mr  Hunt  may  call  this  ig- 
norance of  each  other's  language  a 
trivial  circumstance— to  us  it  seems 
all-important,  since  it  is  manifest  that 
it  alone  kept  the  ladies  apart.  Mrs 
Hunt  was  saved  from  that  continued 
degradation  to  which  her  husband 
would  have  reduced  her,  by  her  igno- 
rance of  Italian.  Had  she  been  un- 
luckily able  to  murder  the  Tubcko. 
like  her  husband,  she  must  have  daily 
swallowed  the  bitterest  pill  that  from 
such  hands  can  be  administered  to  a 
virtuous  woman. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Hunt  must  have 
felt  himself  a  truly  noble,  independ- 
ent, and  hiffh-minded  personage,  daily 
in  the  garden  sitting,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom of  an  afternoon,  with  his  lordship 
and  his  long-yellow-haired  paramour. 
The  lawless  love  must  have  been  in- 
deed beautiful  in  itself,  that  could  have 
reconciled  a  third  party, — a  married 
man,  with  a  wife  a  hundred  yards  off 
on  the  ground-floor,  to  be  the  perpe- 
tual witness  of  its  dalliances  and  its 
displeasures.  Two,  it  is  said,  is  good 
company, — the  person  of  a  third  spoils 
alL    That  third  thus  discourseth. 

"The  way  in  which  the  connexion 
between  the  young  Countess  and  Lord 
Byron  had  originated,  and  was  sanction- 
ed, was,  I  thought,  clear  enough;  but 
unfortunately  it  soon  became  equally 
clear,  that  there  was  no  real  love  on  ei- 
ther  side.  The  lady,  I  believe,  was  not 
unsusceptible  of  a  real  attachment,  and 
most  undoubtedly  ^e  was  desirous  that 
Lord  Byron  should  cultivate  it,  and  make 
her  as  proud  and  as  affectionate  as  she 
was  anxious  to  be.  But  to  hear  her  talk 
of  him,  she  must  have  pretty  soon  dis- 
cerned that  this  was  impossible ;  and  the 
manner  of  her  talking  rendered  it  more 
thandoubtful  whether  she  hadever  loved, 
or  could  love  him,  to  the  extent  that  she 
supposed.  I  believe  she  would  have 
taken  great  pride  in  the  noble  bard,  if 
he  would  have  let  her ;  and  remained  a 
£uth^l  and  affectionate  companion,  as 
long  as  he  pleased  to  have  her  so ;  but 
this  depended  more  on  his  treatment  of 
her,  and  still  more  on  the  way  in  which 
he  conducted  himself  towards  others, 
than  on  any  positive  qualities  of  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  alternately 
vexed  and  gratified  by  her  jealousies. 
His  regard  being  founded  solely  on  her 
person,  and  not  surviving  in  the  shape 
of  a  considerate  tenderness,  had  so  de- 
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genemted  in  a  abort  Bpaoe  of  time,  that 
&  you  were  BtarUed  to  hear  the  lady  com- 
plaixi  of  him  as  she  did,  and  that  too  with 
eomnarative  strangers,  yon  were  shocked 
at  the  license  he  would  allow  his  criti- 
dsms  on  her.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  he  had  never  known 
anything  of  love  but  the  animal  passion. 
His  poetry  had  given  this  its  gracefuller 
aspect,  when  young — he  could  believe  in 
the  passion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But 
the  moment  he  thought  he  had  attained 
to  the  yean  of  discretion,  what  with  the 
help  of  bad  companions,  and  a  sense  of 
his  own  merits,  for  want  of  comparisons 
to  check  it,  he  had  made  the  wise  and 
blessed  discovery,  that  women  might  love 
himself,  though  he  could  not  return  the 
passion ;  and  that  all  woman's  love,  the 
very  best  of  it,  was  nothing  but  vanity. 
To  be  able  to  love  a  quality  for  its  own 
sake,  exclusive  of  any  reaction  upon  one's 
self-love,  seemed  a  thing  that  never  en- 
tered his  head.  If  at  any  time,  therefore, 
he  ceased  to  love  a  woman's  person,  and 
found  leisure  to  detect  in  her  the  vanities 
natural  to  a  flattered  beauty,  he  set  no 
bounds  to  the  light  and  coarse  way  in 
which  he  would  speak  of  her.  There 
was  coarseness  in  the  way  in  which  he 
would  talk  to  women,  even  when  he  was 
in  his  best  humour  with  them.  I  do 
not  mean  on  the  side  of  Yoluptuousness, 
which  is  rather  an  excess  than  a  coarse- 
ness ;  the  hitter  being  an  impertinence, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  the  former.  I 
have  seen  him  call  their  attention  to 
circumstances,  which  made  you  wish 
yourself  a  hundred  miles  off.  They  were 
connected  with  anything  but  the  graces 
with  which  a  poet  would  encircle  his 
Venus.  He  said  to  me  once  of  a  friend 
of  his,  that  he  had  been  spoilt  by  reading 
Swift.  He  himself  had  certainly  not 
escaped  the  infection. 

"  Wnat  completed  the  distress  of  this 
connexion,  with  respect  to  the  parties 
themselves,  was  his  want  of  generosity 
in  money-matters.  The  lady  was  inde- 
pendent of  him,  and  disinterested ;  and 
*  he  seemed  resolved  that  she  should  have 
every  mode  but  one  of  proving  that  she 
could  remain  so.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  was  said  and  lamented  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  not  say  anything  about 
it,  nor  about  twenty  other  matters,  but 
that  they  hang  together  more  or  le8s,and 
are  connected  with  the  truth  of  a  portrait 
which  it  has  become  necessary  to  me  to 
paint.  It  is  fortimate  that  there  are 
some  which  I  can  omit.  But  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  no  woman  could  have  loved 
him  long.  Pride  in  his  celebrity,  and  the 
wish  not  to  appear  to  have  been  mistaken 
or  ondervalued  on  their  own  part^,  might 
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have  kept  up  an  appearance  of  love  long 
after  it  had  ceased;  but  the  thing  would 
have  gone  without  doubt,  and  that  very 
speedUy.  Love  may  be  kept  up  in  spite 
of  great  defects,  and  even  great  offences 
— offences  too  against  itself.  Lord  By- 
ron, out  of  a  certain  instinct,  was  fond 
of  painting  this  in  his  poetry.  But 
there  are  certain  deficiencies,  which  by 
depriving  a  passion  of  the  last  resources 
of  self-love,  necessaiy  to  everything  hu- 
man, deny  to  it  its  last  consolation, — 
that  of  taking  pity  on  itself;  and  with- 
out this,  it  is  not  in  nature  that  it  should 
exist.  Lord  Byron  painted  his  heroes 
criminal,  wilful,  even  selfish  in  great 
things ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  paint 
them  mean  in  little  ones.  He  took  care 
also  to  give  them  a  great  quantity  of  what 
he  was  singularly  deficient  in, — which 
was  self-possession ;  for  when  it  is  add- 
ed, that  he  had  no  address  even  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word, — ^that  he 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  looked  confused 
on  very  trivial  occasion, — that  he  could 
much  more  easily  get  into  a  dilemma 
than  out  of  it,  and  with  much  greater 
skill  wound  the  self-love  of  others  than 
relieve  them, — ^the  most  common-place 
believers  in  a  poet's  attractions  will  be- 
gin to  suspect,  that  it  lb  possible  for  his 
books  to  be  the  best  part  of  him." 

Dignified  historian !  Sublime  studies ! 
What  peering,  and  prying,  what  whis- 
per-listening, what  look-eying,  what 
noto-jotting,  and  journalizing  roust 
have  been  there  !  What  sudden  leave- 
takinff  of  bower,  arbour,  and  parlour, 
at  nod  or  wink  of  the  master,  whom 
he  served  !  This  was  being  something 
worse  than  a  lick-spittle. 

That  the  whole  family  of  the  Hunts 
soon  became  very  odious  to  Lord  By- 
ron, is  generally  known,  and  admit- 
ted, throughout  the  whole  of  this  Me- 
moir. Mr  Hunt  treats  us  with  some 
traits  of  insolence  and  low-breeding, 
well  calculated  to  have  produced  that 
eftect,  but  which  he  admires  as  the 
perfection  of  raillfay  and  reproof. 
Take  a  sample  of  tfaas  sort  of  inso- 
lence. 

"He  learnt  what  was  equally  true, 
that  she  was  destitute,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  of  all  care  about  rank  and  title. 
She  had  been  used  to  live  in  a  world  of 
her  own,  and  was,  and  is,  I  really  believe, 
absolutely  unimpressible  in  that  respect. 
It  is  possible,  that  her"  inexperience  of 
any  mode  of  life  but  her  own,  may  liave 
rendered  her  somewhat  jealous  in  behalf 
of  it,  and  not  willing  to  be  brought  into 
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comparigons  with  preten&ionsj  the  de- 
fects of  which  ahe  is  acute  to  ducern ; 
but  her  indifference  to  the  nominal  and 
conventional  part  of  their  importance  is 
unaffectedly  real;  and  it  partakes  of 
that  fienae  of  the  ludicrous,  which  is  so 
natural  to  persons  to  whom  they  are 
.  of  no  consequence,  and  so  provoking 
to  those  who  regard  them  otherwise. 
Finally,  Lord  Byron,  who  was  as  acute  as 
a  woman  in  those  respects,  very  speedily 
discerned  that  he  did  not  stand  very  high 
in  her  good  graces ;  and  accordingly  he 
set  her  down  to  a*  very  humble  rank  in 
his  own.  As  I  oftener  went  to  his  part 
of  the  house  than  he  came  to  mine,  he 
seldom  saw  her ;  and  when  he  did,  the 
conversation  was  awft-ward  on  his  side, 
and  provokingly  self-possessed  on  hers. 
He  said  to  her  one  day,  '  What  do  you 
think,  Mrs  Hunt?  Trelawney  has  been 
speaking  against  my  morals  1  What  do 
you  think  of  thatT — 'It  is  the  first 
time,'  said  Mrs  Hunt, '  1  ever  heard  of 
them.'  This,  which  would  have  set  a 
man  of  address  upon  his  wit,  completely 
dashed  and  reduced  him  to  ^ence." 

This  is  a  sweet  specimen  of  the 
"quip  modest"*— the  "retort  cour- 
teous." The  whole  picture  is  rancid. 
Trelawney,  a  wild  adrenturer,  desti- 
tute of  au  settled  principle,  is  quoted 
by  Lord  Byron  in  a  reckless  mood,  as 
a  censor  of  morals — quoted,  too,  to  a 
yirtuous  woman,  who  could  not  but 
know  that'  the  quotation  referred, 
among  other  things,  to  the  liaisons 
within  the  ^iisdem  trabUms;*^  and 
that  yirtuous  woman,  jesting  and  jeer- 
ing in  reply,  like  some  pert  Abigail  in 
a  ^urth-rate  farce.  Byron,  too,  look- 
ing like  a  booby  under  such  a  vulgar 
repartee !  Was  Mr  Hunt  present  at  the 
scene,  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his 
spouse's  overwhelming  wit  ?  Or  does 
he  record  the  repartee  at  third  hand, 
taking  care  that  it  shall  lose  nothing 
of  its  divine  spirit  by  transmission  '7 
Another  specimen  of  similar  insolence, 
to  be  divided  in  ^ual  shares  between 
the  Oockney-couple. 

"But  her  greatest  offence  was  in 
something  which  I  had  occasion  to  tell 
him.  He  was  very  bitter  one  day  upon 
some  friends  of  mine,  criticising  even 
their  personal  appearance,  and  that  in  no 
good  taste.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
>  affecting  to  be  very  pleasant  and  good- 
humoured,  and  without  any  '  offence  in 
the  world.'  All  this  provoked  me  to 
mortify  him,  and  I  asked  if  he  knew  what 
Mrs  Hunt  had  said  one  day  to  the  Shel- 
leyB  of  his  picture  by  Harlowc  /     (It  is 
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the  fastidious  scornful  portrait  of  him, 
affectedly  looking  down.)  He  said  he 
did  not,  and  was  curious  to  know.  An 
engraving  of  it,  I  told  him,  was  shown 
her,  and  her  opinion  asked;  upon  which 
she  observed,  that '  it  resembled  a  great 
school-boy,  who  had  had  a  plain  bun 
given  him  instead  of  a  plum  one.'  I 
did  not  add,  that  our  friends  shook  with 
laughter  at  this  ideaof  the  noble  original, 
because  it  was  '  so  like  him.'  He  look- 
ed as  blank  as  possible,  and  never  again 
criticised  the  personal  appearance  of 
those  whom  I  regarded.  It  was  on  ac- 
counts like  these,  that  he  talked  of  Mra 
Hunt  as  being  'no  great  things.' " 

Tbe  expression  ^*no  great  things," 
is  of  doubtful  and  equivocal  import, 
and  as  such  inapplicable  to  Mrs  Hunt's 
character,  though  not  to  her  situation. 
But  it  was  ''no  £^eat  things"  of  Mrs 
Hunt  to  indulge  in  low-bred,  vulgar, 
and  cockneyship  attempts  at  thefacete 
about  Lord  Byron,  or  his  portrait, 
with  the  Shelleys.  That  one  piece  of 
impertinence  serves  to  show  the  cha- 
racter of  the  intercourse  between  the 
three  coteries — backbiting,  sneering, 
caricaturing,  gossipping,  cringing, 
fawning,  borrowing,  and  begging,  be- 
ing the  general  orders  of  the  day. 
Plain  buns  and  plum  buns  are  ins^ 
parable  in  the  minds  of  CockneyB  from 
the  idea  of  boyhood.  The  wit  cannot 
be  exquisitely  relished  out  of  Coc- 
kaigne. "A  great  school-boy,"  too, 
is  a  sort  of  slangish  expression ;  and 
think  of  "our  friends'^  "the  Shel- 
leys" "  shaking  with  laughter"  at  this 
idea  of  the  noble  original,  because  it 
was  "  so  like  him  !"  This  charming 
bon-mot,  this  sparkling  jeu  d'esprit, 
having  been  first  sported  to  "the 
Shelleys,"  was  next  cosununicated  to 
Mr  Hunt  by  his  "  cara  niiaJ'  by  the 
author  of  Prometheus,  the  nevolt  of 
Islam,  and  the  Cenci,  or  the  authoress 
of  Frankenstein  and  The  Last  Man,  all 
of  whose  sides  it  had  shook  with 
laughter  !  Mr  Hunt,  too,  had  had  his 
micbiff  tickled  by  it  out  of  all  mea- 
sure,—  had  treasived  it  up  among 
other  bright  and  original  salues  in  the 
store-house  of  his  memory,  and  sud- 
denly, and  without  warning,  brought 
it  out  to  annihilate  the  Noble  who  had 
dared  to  criticise  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  "  some  friends  of  mine."  Poor 
Byron,  how  easily  wert  thou  abashed  ! 
Disgust  and  scorn  must  have  tied  his 
tongue ;  just  as  they  sicken  the  very 
eyes  that  run  over  tne  low  and  loath- 
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some  recital  by  a  diackling  Cockney, 
of  his  wife's  umnaimerly  and  unwo- 
manly stapidities,  mixed  up  with  the 
poisonous  slaver  of  his  own  impotent 
malice,  rendering  Pftgo  27  of  "  Lord 
Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,  by 
Leigh  Hunt)**  the  most  impertinent 
piece  of  printed  paper  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press. 

But  not  only  did  Mrs  Hunt»  on  all 
occasions,  dis{Uay  her  vast  superiority 
in  wit  and  breeding  oyer  Lord  Byron, 
but  he  was  made  to  sing  smaU  by 
husband  as  well  as  wife,  and  by  the 
whole  family  of  children. 

''The  children^  than  whom,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  it  was  impossible  to 
have  quieter  or  more  respectable  in  the 
house,  or  any  that  came  less  in  his 
way,  he  pronounced  to  be  '  impractica- 
able.*  But  that  was  the  reason.  I  very 
soon  found  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
them  out  of  his  way ;  and  although  this 
was  done  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
manner,  and  was  altogether  such  a  mea- 
sure as  a  person  of  less  jealousy  might 
have  regarded  as  a  consideration  for  his 
quiet,  he  resented  it,  and  could  not  help 
venting  his  spleen  in  talking  of  them. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  when  they  did 
come  in  his  way,  they  were  nothing 
daunted.  They  had  lived  in  a  natural, 
not  an  artificial  state  of  intercourse,  and 
were  equally  sprightly,  respectful,  and 
self-possossed.  My  eldest  boy  surprised 
him  with  his  address,  never  losing  his 
singleness  of  manner,  nor  exhibiting  pre- 
tensions of  which  he  was  too  young  to 
know  anything;  yet  giving  him  his  title 
at  due  interfaU,  and  appearing,  in  fact, 
as  if  he  bad  always  lived  in  the  world, 
instead  of  out  of  it.  This  put  him  out  of 
his  reckoning.*' 

The  author  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Manfred  was  really  to  be  pitied, — 
snubbed  at  this  rate  by  every  member 
of  the  fan^  on  the  ground-floor ! — 
When  Mr  Hunt  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
witticism  of  his  own  to  shoot  off  at 
the  poor  Peer,  ho  had  only  to  take  an 
arrow  from  the  quiver  of  tiis  Amazon, 
— and,  if  she  was  out  of  the  way,  then 
"  heigh  for  Johnny  Nonny  !"  or  "  ho 
for  Tommy  Tammy  !"  and  he  let  slip 
the  little  red-eyed  snarling  varmint  at 
his  noble  host,  who,  sadly  degenerate 
from  the  old  commodore, — trough- 
weather  Didc, — ^had  not  a  word  to 
throw  to  a  puppy,  or  its  parent ;  but, 
with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  shunned 
the  offered  combat,  and  left  the  field 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Cock- 
neys.    What  a  different  man  the  au- 
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thor  of  English  Buds  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers in  print  and  in  private! — 
There  offering  battle  to  the  banded, 
picked  men  of  England  ;  here,  dark, 
despairing,  dumb-fouodered,  before  a 
litter  of  sinall,  squeaking  Cockneys,  all 
afrisk,  with  tails  atwist,  to  the  ineffa- 
ble  delight  of  their  parent  grunters  ! 

Cowed  by  Mrs  Hunt,  worried  by 
the  brats,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Lord  Byron  would  make  any 
head  aninst  the  husband  and  the  fi^ 
ther.  He  was  beaten  before  he  enter- 
ed the  ring.    Hear  Hunt. 

"  It  has  been  said  in  a  Magazine,  that 
I  was  always  arguing  with  Lord  Bvron. 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  I  was 
indeed  almost  always  differing,  and  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  was  fain  to  keep 
the  difference  to  myself.  I  differed  so 
much,  that  I  argued  as  little  as  possible. 
His  lordship  was  so  poor  a  logician, 
that  he  did  not  even  provoke  argument. 
When  yon  openly  diiRsred  with  him  in 
anything  like  a  zealous  manner,  the  pro- 
vocation was  caused  by  something  foreign 
to  reasoning,  and  not  pretending  to  it. 
He  did  not  care  for  argument;  and« 
what  was  worse,  Ib  too  easily  convinced 
at  the  moment,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  to 
give  any  zest  to  disputation.  He  grave- 
ly asked  me  one  day, '  What  it  was  that 
convinced  me  in  argpament  V  I  said,  I 
thought  1  was  convinced  by  the  strongs 
est  reasoning.  '  For  my  part,'  said  he, 
'  it  is  the  last  speaker  that  convinces  me.' 
And  I  believe  he  spoke  truly ;  but  then 
he  was  only  convinced  till  it  was  agree- 
able to  him  to  be  moved  otherwise.  He 
did  not  care  for  the  truth.  He  admired 
only  the  convenient  and  the  ornamental. 
He  was  moved  to  and  fro,  not  because 
there  was  any  ultimate  purpose  which 
he  would  give  up,  but  solely  because  it 
was  most  troublesome  to  him  to  sit  still 
and  resist.  '  Mobility,*  he  has  said,  in 
one  of  his  notes  to  '  Don  Juan,*  was  his 
weakness ;  and  he  calU  it  '  a  very  pain- 
ful attribute.*  It  is  an  attribute  certainly 
not  very  godlike ;  but  it  still  left  him 
as  self-centred  and  unsympathising  with 
his  movers,  as  if  he  had  been  a  statue  or 
a  ball.  In  this  respect  he  was  as  totue, 
teres,  aique  rotundus,  as  Mr  Hazlitt  could 
desire;  and  thus  it  was,  that  he  was 
rolled  out  of  Mr  Hazlitt's  own  company 
and  the  Liberal.'' 

His  lordship  was  so  poor  a  logician, 
that  he  did  not  even  raovoke  aigu- 
ment ! — ^Argument  1 — What  gentle- 
man ever  argues  with  a  friend  ?  That 
is  a  vice  to  which  only  fourth-raters — 
outsiders — are  addicted.  ^^  At  the  feast 
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of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  the  intercourse 
of  social  life,  who  would  wish  to  see 
served  up  a  whole  course  of  syllo- 
gisms ?  One  man  cannot  pronoimce  a 
higher  panegyric  on  anotner,  than  to 
say,  that  at  the  genial  board,  or  the 
stroll  in  simshine  or  in  shade,  "  he 
does  not  care  for  argument."  The 
bright  thought,  chanmng  long  after 
it  has  fled  afar — ^the  gay  fiuicy  exciting 
seriousness  into  a  smil&— the  warm 
emotion,  fresh  from  the  fountain  of 
common  humanity, — ^the  image,  that 
with  one  sudden  flash — ^  sends  illu- 
miaation  into  dark  deep  holes  ;" — the 
whim,  the  sally,  the  quip,  the  crank, 
the  capricious,  the  outxugeous,  the 
absurd,  the  insane— these  are  the  sta- 
ple of  the  true  converse  of  soul  and 
soul ;  and  what,  in  the  devil's  name, 
hare  thev  to  do  with  logic,  any  more 
than  with  logarithms  1 

But  Leigh  Hunt  would  havefiun  been 
perpetually  arguing,  disputing,  draw- 
mg  conclusions  from  premises,  and  co- 
rollaries from  propositions,  just  as  a 
jackass  in  a  field,  where  some  horses 
are  grazing  or  galloping,  endeavours  to 
get  one  of  them  into  a  comer,  and  plao- 
ing  himself  in  the  fourth  position — ^the 
most  formidable  one  in  which  a  quad- 
ruped can  stand — ^begins  arguing  the 
topic  with  the  hunter,  drawing  the 
most  startling  conclusions  and  the 
most  recondite  corollaries  from  the  &r- 
thest  recesses  of  his  stomach,  up  even 
into  the  very  vicinity  of  the  tail^  bray- 
ing logic  in  that  most  unmerciful  of 
all  mortars,  flapping  his  ears,  open- 
mouthed  af&onting  the  sky  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  disputant,  and,  fi- 
nally, too  much  exhausted  to  be  able 
to  crop  a  thistle  for  hours  to  come, 
endeavouring  to  kick  up  his  small  shab- 
by hoofs,  haply  not  unaccompanied  by 
most  unmilitary  music ;  and  then  in  all 
the  pride  of  victory  sinking  first  on  one 
knee  and  then  on  another,  into  digni- 
fied reciunbencv,  among  the  binweed, 
dandelions,  and  dockens. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  ex- 
tract contains  some  hidden  meaning, 
which  one  would  no  more  think  of 
searching  for,  than  of  digging  up  with 
one*s  fingers  a  rotten  rat  from  beneath 
a  heap  of  filth  or  ordure.  Why  Mr 
Hazlitt  should  have  described  Lord  By- 
ron to  be  "  toUis  teres  atque  rotUT^ 
dui^ — can  be  indistinctly  known  only 
to  a  very  few  of  the  Cockneys — and 
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in  no  degree  whatever  to  Mr  Haditt 
himself— the  meaning  of  these  WKurds 
being  veiled  from  him  in  the  obscuri- 
ty of  a  learned  language  ;  but  we  give 
Mr  Hunt  credit  for  the  singular  use 
of  the  terms  ^  rolled  out  of  Mr  Haz- 
litt's  own  company  and  the  Liberal** 
— ^which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
that  Lord  Byron  being  sick  and 
ashamed,  did,  with  two  simultaneous, 
two  synchronous,  kicks,  send  them 
both  together  spinning  away  to  the 
devil,  and  into  the  dead  sea. 

Lord  Byron's  rank,  from  the  first 
moment  Mr  Hunt  saw  him,  stuck  like 
a  bone  in  his  throat,  imparting  to  his 
fiice  a  singular  and  wofril  expression. 
He  could  neither  vomit  nor  swallow 
it.  ^  I  had  more  respect  for  his  rank 
than  I  was  willing  to  suppose,"  even 
at  the  time  ^  I  entert^ed  myself 
with  seeing  his  Lordship's  head  bob 
up  and  down  in  the  water  like  a  buoy.*' 

^  It  was  thus  that,  by  flattering 
one's  vanity,  he  persuaded  us  of  his 
own  freedom  from  it ;  for  he  could 
see  very  well  that  I  had  more  value 
for  lords  than  I  supposed." 

"^  The  courtiers  nad  the  advantage 
of  me  in  one  particular.  They  knew 
.what  it  was  to  admire  lords  heartily  ; 
and  they  could  see  that  I  admired 
them  more  than  I  suspected.  I  dedi- 
cated the  story  of  Rimini  to  Lord  By- 
ron ;  and  the  dedication  was  a  foolish 
one.  I  addressed  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  letter,  and  as  custom  allows 
in  private  between  friends,  without 
his  title ;  and  I  proceeded  to  show 
how  much  I  thought  of  his  rank,  by 
pretending  to  think  nothing  about  it. 
ifow  was  the  time,  I  thought,  to  show 
that  friendshipy  and  talents^  and  poe- 
try, were  reckoned  superior  to  rank, 
even  by  rank  itself ;  my  friend  ap- 
peared not  only  to  suffer  me  to  think 
so,  but  to  encourage  me  to  do  it.  I 
took  him  at  his  word  ;  and  I  believe 
he  was  as  much  astonished  at  it 
(though  nobody  could  have  expressed 
himself  more  kindly  on  the  subject) 
as  at  this  moment  writing  I  am  morti- 
fied."— **  I  discovered  the  absurdity  I 
had  committed,  long  before  I  went 
to  Italy." 

But  here  comes  a  quotation,  involv- 
ing all  the  philosophy  of  hereditary 
rank. 

"  On  renewing  my  intercourse  with 
Lord  Byron,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put 
myself  on  a  different  footing  with  him, 
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but  in  Bach  a  manner  as  he  should  con- 
Btrae  handsomely  towarda  himaelf,  as 
well  as  respectfully  towarda  me.  I  reck- 
oned upon  his  approval  of  it,  because  it 
should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  little  more  experience 
of  the  world,  and  not  out  of  any  particu*' 
Iftr  observation  of  his  own  wishes  or  in- 
consistencies ;  and  I  reckoned  upon  it 
the  more  confidently,  because  at  the  time 
that  I  formed  the  resolution,  his  own 
personal  character  was  not  so  much  in 
my  thoughts,  as  that  conventional  modi- 
fication of  it,  which  he  inherited  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  his  rank,  and  of  which 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  should  get 
rid.  Men  do  not  easily  ffive  up  any  ad- 
vantages they  possess,  real  or  imaginary ; 
and  they  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  their 
&vour.  1  mean  as  faras  any  real  difference 
is  concerned  between  what  is  tangible  in 
substance  and  tangible  in  the  i^prehen- 
sion.  If  a  man  can  be  made  happy  with 
a  title,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
begrudge  it  him,  or  why  he  should  think 
ill  of  it,  any  more  than  of  beauty,  or 
riches,  or  anything  else  that  has  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  imagination.  The  only 
questions  are,  whether  he  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it  in  the  long  run,  and  whether  his 
particular  good  is  harmless,  or  otherwise, 
with  respect  to  the  many.  Without 
stopping  to  settle  this  point,  I  had  con- 
cluded that  Lord  Byron  had  naturally  as 
much  regard  for  his  title  as  any  other  no- 
bleman, perhaps  more,  because  he  had 
professed  not  to  care  about  it.  Besides, 
he  had  a  poetical  imagination.  Mr  Shel- 
ley, who,  though  he  had  not  known  him 
longer,  had  known  him  more  intimately, 
was  punctilious  in  giving  him  his  title, 
and  told  me  veiy  plainly  that  he  thought 
it  best  for  all  parties.  His  oldest  ac- 
quaintances, it  is  true,  behaved  in  this 
respect,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  behave,  in 
great  familiarity  of  intercourse.  Mr  Shel- 
ley did  not  choose  to  be  so  fiimiliar ;  and 
he  thought,  that  although  I  had  acted  dif- 
ferently in  former  times,  a  long  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse  would  give  further 
warrant  to  a  change,  desirable  on  many 
accounts,  quite  unaffected,  and  intended 
to  be  acceptable.  I  took  care,  accord- 
ingly, not  to  accompany  my  new  punctilio 
with  any  air  of  study  or  gravity.  In  every 
other  respect,  things  appeared  the  same 
as  before.  We  laughed,  and  chatted,  and 
rode  out,  and  were  as  familiar  as  need  be, 
and  I  thought  he  regarded  the  matter 
just  as  I  wished.  However,  he  did  not 
like  it. 

"  This  may  require  some  explanation. 
Lord  Byron  was  very  proud  of  his  rank. 
M.  Beyle  ('  Count  Stendhal')  when  he 
saw  him  at  the  opera  in  Venice,  made  this 
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discovery  at  a  gUnce ;  and  it  was  a  dis- 
covery no  less  subtle  than  true.  He 
would  appear  sometimes  as  jealous  of  his 
title  as  if  he  had  usurped  it.  A  friend 
told  me,  that  an  Italian  apothecary  hav- 
ing sent  him  one  day  a  packet  of  me- 
dicines, addressed  to  '  Mens.  Byron,' 
this  mock  heroic  mistake  aroused  his 
indignation,  and  he  sent  back  tiie  physic 
to  learn  better  manners.  His  coat  of  , 
arms  was  fixed  up  in  firont  of  his  bed.  I 
have  heard  that  it  was  a  joke  with  him 
to  mystijfy  the  sense  of  the  motto  to  his 
fair  friend,  who  wished  particularly  to 
know  what '  Crede  Byron'  meant.  The 
motto,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was 
awkward.  The  version,  to  which  her 
Italian  helped  her,  was  too  provocative 
of  comment  to  be  allowed.  There  are 
mottoes,  as  well  as  scutcheons,  of  pre- 
tence, which  must  often  occasion  the 
bearers  much  taunt  and  sarcasm,  especi- 
ally from  indignant  ladies.  Custom,  in- 
deed, and  the  interested  acquiescence  of 
society,  enable  us  to  be  proud  of  imputed 
merits,  though  we  contradict  them  every 
day  of  our  Ufe ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
wonderful  how  people  could  adorn  their 
equipsges,  and  be  continually  sealing 
their  letters  with  maxims  and  stately 
moralities,  ludicrously  inapplicable.  It 
would  be  like  wearing  ironical  papers 
in  their  hats. 

"  But  Lord  Byron,  besides  being  a  lord, 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  was  extreme- 
ly desirous  of  the  approbation  of  men  of 
letters.  He  loved  to  et^joy  the  privileges 
of  his  rank,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
thought  above  them.  It  is  true,  if  he 
thought  you  not  above  them  yourself,  he 
was  the  better  pleased.  On  this  account, 
among  others,  no  man  was  calculated  to 
delight  him  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Thomas  Moore,  who,  with  every  charm 
he  wished  for  in  a  companion,  and  a  re- 
putation for  independence  and  liberal 
opinion,admired  both  genius  and  title  for 
their  own  sakes.  But  his  lordship  did  not 
always  feel  quite  secure  of  the  bon-mots 
of  his  brother  wit.  His  conscience  had 
taught  him  suspicion ;  and  it  was  a  fault 
with  him  and  his  coterie,  as  it  is  with 
most,  that  they  all  talked  too  much  of 
one  another  behind  their  backs.  But 
'  admiration  at  all  events'  was  his  real 
motto.  If  he  thought  you  an  admirer  of 
titles,  he  was  well  pleased  that  you  should 
add  that  homage  to  the  other,  without 
investigating  it  too  nicely.  If  not,  he 
was  anxious  that  you  should  not  suppose 
him  anxious  about  the  matter.  When 
he  beheld  me,  therefore,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, taking  such  pains  to  show  my 
philosophy,  he  knew  very  well  that  he 
was  secure,  addi*ess  him  as  I  might ;  bat 
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now  Uubt  lie  found  me  j^wn  older,  and 
suspected,  from  my  general  opinions  and 
way  of  life,  that  my  experience,  though 
it  adopted  the  style  of  the  worid  when 
mixing  with  it,  partook  less  of  it  than 
ever  in  some  respects,  he  was  chagrined 
at  this  change  in  my  appellatives.  He 
did  not  feel  so  at  once;  hut  the  more 
we  associated,  and  the  greater  insight 
he  obtained  into  the  tranquil  and  unaf- 
fected conclusions  I  had  come  to  on  a 
great  many  points,  upon  which  he  was 
desirous  of  hetng  thought  as  indififerent 
as  myself,  the  less  satisfied  he  became 
with  it.  At  last,  thinking  I  had  ceased 
to  esteem  hhn,  be  petulantly  bantered 
me  on  the  subject.  I  knew,  in  &et, 
that  under^ll  the  circumstances,  neiiJber 
of  US  could  afford  a  change  back  again 
to  the  old  entire  fkmiliarity :  he,  because 
he  would  hare  regarded  it  as  a  triumph 
warranting  very  pecnli&r  consequences, 
and  such  as  would  by  no  means  have 
eared  me  fboaos  the  penalties  of  the  pre- 
Tious  offence ;  and  I,  beoaoBe  I  was  un- 
der certain  disadvantages,  that  would  not 
allow  me  to  indulge  him.  With  any  other 
man,  1  would  not  have  stood  it  out.  It 
would  have  ill  become  the  very  sincerity 
of  my  feelings.  But  even  the  genius  of 
Lord  Byron  did  not  enable  him  to  afford 
being  conceded  to.  He  was  so  annoyed 
one  day  at  Genoa  at  not  succeeding  in 
bantering  me  out  of  my  epistolaiy  pro- 
prieties, that  he  addressed  me  a  letter, 
beginmng-*'  Dear  Lord  Hunt.'  This 
sally  made  me  laugh  heartily.  I  tdd 
him  so;  and  my  unequivooal  relish  of 
the  joke  pacified  him ;  so  tliat  I  heard 
no  more  on  the  sul»jeet. 

"  The  fiuniliarities  of  my  nobte  ac- 
quaintance, which  X  had  taken  at  first 
for  a  compliment  and  a  cordiality,  were 
dealt  out  in  equid  portions  to  all  who 
came  near  him.  They  proceeded  upon 
thftt  royal  instinct  of  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  parties,  the  safety 
of  which,  it  is  thought,  can  be  compro- 
mised by  no  appearance  of  encourage- 
ment. The  farther  you  are  off,  the  more 
seearely  the  personage  maj  iackilgie  your 
good  opinion  of  him.  The  greater  his 
merits^  and  the  more  transporting  his 
'  condescenaion,  the  less  can  you  be  so 
immodest  as  to  have  pretensions  of  your 
own.  You  m^  be  intoxicated  into  fa- 
miliarity. That  is  excusable,  though  not 
desirable.  But  not  to  be  intoxicated 
anyhow— not  to  show  atiy  levity,  and  yet 
not  to  be  possessed  with  a  seriousness  of 
the  pleasure,  is  an  offence.  When  I 
agreed  to  go  to  Italy,  and  join  in  setting 
up  the  proposed  work,  fihelley,  who  was 
fond  of  giving  his  friMends  appellations, 
happened  to  be  talkiog  one  di^  with 
Lord  Byron  of  the  mystification  which 
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the  name  of  '  Leigh  Hunt'  would 
the  Italians ;  and  passing  from  one  fam^ 
to  another,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
translate  it  into  Leontius.  Lord  Byron 
approved  of  this  conceit,  and  at  Pisa  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  me  so.  I  liked  it, 
especially  as  it  seemed  a  kind  of  new  link 
with  my  beloved  friend,  then,  alas !  no 
more,  i  was  pleased  to  be  called  in  Italy, 
whathewouid  have  called  m«therehadhe 
been  alive;  and  the  fiuniliarity  was  wel- 
come to  me  from  Lord  Byron's  mouth, 
MrUy  because  it  pleased  himself,  partiy 
because  it  was  not  of  a  worldly  &ahion« 
and  the  link  with  my  friend  was  thus 
rendered  compatible.  In  fact,  had  Lord 
Byron  been  what  I  used  to  think  him» 
he  might  have  called  me  what  he  chose; 
and  I  should  have  been  as  proud  to  beat 
his  call,  as  I  endearoured  to  be  pleased. 
As  it  was,  there  was  eomething  not  un- 
aaeiaU  nor  even  uneiyoying,  in  our  inter- 
CGurse,  nor  was  there  any  appeanmoe  of 
oaastraint ;  but,  1^»en  the  whole,  it  was 
not  pleasant— it  was  not  cordial.  There 
was  a  sense  of  mistake  on  both  sides. 
However,  this  came  by  degrees.  At  first 
there  was  hope,  which  1  tried  hard  to  in- 
dulge; and  there  was  always  some  joking 
going  forward ;  some  melancholy  mirth, 
which  a  spectator  might  have  Uiken  for 
pleasure." 

What  a  tedious  twaddle  of  tawdry 
common-places  !  Byron  was  a  lord — 
one  of  the  nqjbility  of  England.  Why 
bother  about  that?  Any  commoner 
may  be  the  friend  of  any  lord,  pro- 
Tided  he  be  a  man  and  a  gentleman. 
There  can  be  no.difi&culty  in  knowing, 
feeUi^,  and  acting,  upon  the  distine* 
tion  of  ranks,  either  to  the  superior  or 
the  inferior,  unless  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter be  jumbled  and  confused,  his  heart 
poisoned  and  narrowed  by  Cockney- 
ism.  Not  a  living  lord  in  Britain, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  here  and 
there  a  cougned-down  Parliamentary 
Whigling^ — that  would  behave  super* 
ciliously,  or  overbearlingly,  or  arrogant- 
ly, or  insultingly,  to  anv  commoner^ 
who  knew  the  privileges  of  his  o w  n  sta- 
tion, and  did  at  all  times,  without  care, 
heed,  anxiety,  uneasiness,  jealousy,  or 
effort,  unconsciously  preserve  them  by 
an  unembarrassed  and  independent 
demeanour.  But  Mr  Hunt  had  been  a 
despicable  abuser  of  all  lord^  before 
he  had  ever  sat  in  compauy  with  one ; 
and  even  now,  he  is  embued  with  the 
zanoorous  dislike  of  higHi-birth,  that 
is  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  lord- 
hating  gang  to  wluch  he  yet  apper- 
tains.   But  how  quickly  quailed  hid 
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paltxy  hfiaii,  Mid  eringed  his  servile 
shooldexs,  ftnd  bent  his  Cockney  knees, 
and  sought  the  floor  the  pertness  of 
his  radical-looking  eyes,  at  the  yery 
flist  condescending  risit  from  a  lord  ! 
The  Examiner  died  within  him,-— 
all  his  principles  slipt  out  of  being 
like  rain-drops  on  a  window-pane,  at 
the  fitst  smiting  of  the  sun—and,  oh ! 
the  self-glorification  that  must  hare 
illuminated  his  face,  "  sared  only  by 
thought  from  insignificance,"  when, 
as  he  eyen  now  exults  to  record  it, 
Lady  Byron  continued  sitting  impa- 
tiently in  her  carriage  at  his  door  at 
Piaddingtony  and  sending  message  af- 
ter message*  to  the  number  of  Two, 
to  her  loid,  fascinated  by  the  glitter 
of  mean  eyes,  and  preferring,  to  the 
gentle  side  of  his  young  and  newly- 
wedded  wife,  the  company  of  a  Oock- 
aey,  whose  best  bits  were  distributed 
through  the  tayems  for  tenpence  eyery 
Sunday ! 

All  that  ensued  was  in  .excellent 
keeping.  The  Leigh  grew  uppish  and 
more  uppish  at  eyeiy  new  visit  firom 
the  Lord.  He  kept  wriggling  and  fid- 
getting  himself  into  imperonence  of 
the  most  perked-up  kind,  and  held  his 
head,  as  if  a  ^  feather  had  been  swa- 
ling  from  his  bonnet."  His  hair  was 
more  careMly  separated  in  front,  as 
you  may  see  it  even  now  in  the  pic- 
ture-book. A  brighter  glow,  like  the 
light  of  setting  suns,  fell  upon  his  yel- 
low breeches.  He  published  his  in- 
timacy with  a  Lord,  through  all  the 
lanes  and  alleys  ;  then  came  the  ^  Ln- 
pudent  yarlet's"  dedication,  to  "  My 
dear  Byron," — alternations  of  mortifi- 
cation that  would  haye  bit  the  very 
dust, — wounded  vanity,  whose  sores 
were  still  salved  with  egotism  as  with 
an  ointment, — angiy  self -upbraidings, 
not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  Uver,  not  of 
the  conscience,  but  of  the  spleen, — 
kicks  and  cuffs  inflicted  within  the 
spirit,  by  the  soul-freezing  sneer  of  the 
hauffhty  eye  and  lip  of  the  lord  who 
loathed  him, — ^the  sarcasm  that  was  had 
recourse  to  in  the  sickness  of  conscious 
contemptibility,  when  the  unhappy 
man,  alike  out  at  the  elbows,  out  of 
temper,  and  out  of  his  wits,  had  to 
call  for  female  assistance,  and  to  at- 
tempt, in  desperation,  to  keep  off  his 
•tormentor  by  a  discharge  of  small 
jests,  like  pins  and  needles  from  the 
nursery,  just  as  a  Mahout  might  hope 
to  save  his  Hfe  by  means  of  a  pop  or 
pea-gun,  when  sprawling  beneath  the 
paw  and  the  trunk  of  an  Elephant. 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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<'  I>ear  Lord  Hunt !"  "  This  real- 
ly made  me  laugh  heartily.  I  told  him 
so ;  and  my  unequivocal  relish  of  the 
joke  pacified  him !"  The  Hunts  and 
the  Shelley  s  laugh  heartily  —  they 
shake  their  sides  for  reasons  peculiar 
to  themselves — and  are  equally  divert- 
ed by  jests  of  their  own,  too  pointless 
eyen  for  the  select  society  6f  the  Pig 
and  Whistle,  and  by  sarcasms  upon 
themselves,  made  in  laughing  cruelty 
by  a  man  of  wit  like  Byron,  expect- 
ing to  see  them  wince  at  what  only 
tiwee  them.  What  a  gallant  figure 
does  Mr  Hunt  cut  on  this  occasion, 
picking  up,  and  wearing  as  a  feather 
m  his  cap,  or  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, the  paper  pellet  with  which  he 
had  been  pelted  in  disgust  and  deri- 
sion ! 

By  the  by,  this  M.  Beyle, — ^this 
«  Count  Stendhal,"— who,  when  he 
saw  Lord  Byron  at  the  opera  at  Ve^ 
nice,  made  the  discoveiy  at  once, — a 
discoyery  no  less  subtle  than  true^— 
that  he  was  yery  proud  of  his  rank, — 
is  a  miserable  pretender  and  impostor, 
that  ought  long  ago  to  have  had  the 
mask  torn  from  his  face.  He  writes 
books  ;— Don't  you.  Count  ? — and  you 
steal,  pilfer,  and  rob  whole  pages, — 
indifferent  to  you  whether  of  gold  or 
tinsel, — ^from  reviews  and  other  sour- 
ces, and  dap  them,  with  the  braasen 
impudence  of  a  foreign  quack,  into 
your  own  patch-work  pamphlets, — 
Don't  you,  M.  Beyle,  Count  Stendhal  1 
This  discoyery,  no  less  subtle  than 
true,  we  made  at  a  glance.  Count  Sten- 
dhal ;  and  we  could,  if  we  chose — and 
probably  will — show  you  up  like  a 
plucked  magpie,  to  hop  about  the 
streets  in  bleeding  nudity,  the  sport 
of  <»ddies  at  comers,  and  chairmen  at 
both  the  poles.  Speak  a  word,  Coimt, 
and  it  shall  be  done  to  your  heart's 
contentment. 

We  have  troubled  ourselves  too 
long,  perhaps,  with  these  pitiful  de- 
tails ;  but  the  more  pitiflu  they  are, 
the  better  illustrations  are  they  of  the 
character  of  those  who  are  the  ene- 
mies— the  sole  enemies — of  our  No- 
bility, Such  creatures,  equally  feeble 
and  ferocious,  would  fain  see  the  lofty 
levelled — and  how  would  they  chatter 
and  grin,  like  dancing  monkeys,  round 
about  the  scaffold  on  which  noble 
blood  might  be  shed  in  rebellion  or 
revolution  !  They  would  be  glad  to 
bare  ttie  neck  of  the  Lord  to-day, 
with  hangman's  hands,  whose  feet 
they  had  licked  yesterday  with  the 
3C 
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tongue  of  a  sycophant ;  sweeping  the 
dust  from  his  shoes,  or  the  hlood  from 
his  heart,  with  the  same  besom.  It  is 
your  crawling  things  that  bite  or  sting 
most  deadly ;  but  it  is  not  difficult, 
when  you  have  caught  them  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  to  break  sting  and 
burst  poison-bag,  and  then  turn  them 
out  to  wriffgle  away,  thenceforth  harm- 
less, on  their  bellies.  Mr  Hunt  is  a 
sufficiently  renomous  reptile,  but  his 
bite  is  not  mortal^ it  only  irritates, 
and  is  apt  to  fester,  little  more  danger- 
ous or  disgraceful,  and  no  Mess  dis- 
gusting, than  that  of  a  bug.  Forgiye, 
gentle  reader,  this  confusion  of  meta- 
phor between  Reptile  and  Insect. 

The  First  Number  of  the  *<  Liberar* 
was  now  on  the  anril,  and  it  was  to 
be  seen  what  "Leontius,"  who  had 
crossed  the  salt  seas,  through  that 
medium  to  astonish  the  natives,  was 
capable  of  producing,  in  the  way  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  pepper  and 
salt.  Its  object,  he  tells  us,  was  "  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  battered 
race  of  Patriots."  Lord  Byron  had 
ori^ally  proposed  a  work  of  the  kind 
to  Mr  Moore,  who  had  very  wisely 
thought  the  lettered  race  of  patriots 
ought  to  restore  their  own  fortunes. 
'^  demies,  however,  had  been  already 
at  work  ;  Lord  Byron  was  alarmed  for 
his  credit  with  his  fashionable  friends  ; 
among  whom,  although  on  the  liberal 
side,  patriotism  was  less  in  favour  than 
the  talk  about  it.  This  man  wrote  to 
him,  and  that  wrote  to  him,  and  an- 
other came.  Mr  Hobhouse  rushed 
over  the  Alps,  not  knowing  which  was 
the  more  awful,  the  mountains  or  the 
Magazine ;  Mr  Murray  wondered, 
Mr  Gilford  smiled  (a  lofty  symptom) 
and  Mr  Moore  fTu  quoaue^  Horati! ) 
said  that  the  Liberal  haa  a  taint  in  it. 
7%M,  however^  uhu  afterwardi  /" 

Before  the  First  Number  of  this 
poorest  of  all  Periodicals  had  left  the 
anvil,  Lord  Bvron  had  grown  sick  and 
ashamed  of  the  Editor,  and  he  ^  only 
made  use  of  it  for  the  publication  of 
some  things  which  his  jkory  booksel- 
ler was  afraid  to  put  forth."  Hunt 
attributes  its  dowfall  almost  entirely 
to  Lord  Byron's  want  of  spirit  and 
independence.  But  Hunt  himself, 
he  acknowledges,  grew  daily  stupider 
and  weaker  in  mind  and  body,  and 
could  indite  nothing  but  drivel.  Poor 
Shelley  was  dead — Hazlitt  worse  than 
dead — how  then  could,  the  •Liberal 
live  even  with  "  The  Vision  of  Judg- 
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ment,  in  which  my  brother  saw  nothing 
but  Byron,  and  a  judicious  hit  at  th« 
Tories,  and  he  prepared  his  machine 
accordingly,  for  sending  forward  the 
blow  unmitigated.  Unfortilnately  it 
recoiled,  and  played  the  devil  with  all 
of  us."  Mr  Hunt  then  tries  to  attri- 
bute the  death  of  the  monster — which 
at  its  birth  was  little  better  than  an 
abortion — ^to  the  sneers  of  Mr  Moore 
and  Mr  Hobhouse.  Poor  blind  bat» 
does  he  not  know  that  all  Britain 
loathed  it  1  That  it  was  damned,  not 
by  acclamation,  but  by  one  hiss  and 
hoot  ?  That  every  man  who  was  be- 
trayed by  the  name  of  Byzpn  to  take 
it  into  hb  hands,  whether  in  private 
house,  bookseller's  shon,  or  coffee- 
room,  called  instantly  ana  impatiently 
for  a  basin  of  water,  soap  and  towels  f 
Poor  Hunt's  vanity  is  proof  against 
all  possible  discomfiture,  di^iace, 
and  degradation.  Bven  now  he  prides 
himself  upon  his  articles  in  the  li- 
beral ;  and  ^  like  the  murmur  of  & 
dream,  we  hear  him  breathe  their 
names !"  He  admits  he  was  ill,  weak, 
dull,  stupid,  worn-out,  miserably  poor, 
and  still  more  miserably  dependent, 
when  he  wrote  them  ;  yet  still  his  ge- 
nius broke  out  in  a  few  fitful  flashes, 
and  he  talks  of  preserving  some  of 
the  worthless  trash  that  flowed  from 
him — to  make  use  of  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  his  own — **•  in  his  inconti- 
nence." His  ''  lines  to  a  spider"  he 
especially  admires ;  and  doubtless  you 
may 

Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry  in  vain ; 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 

The  short  and  the  long  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  the  Liberal  died  of  hunger 
and  thirst ;  that  is,  for  want  of  talent, 
and  for  want  of  principle.  Those  who 
saw  there  was  no  principle,  looked  for 
talent ;  those  who  saw  there  was  no 
talent,  looked  for  principle.  Both 
were  disappointed — and  the  delusion 
ditnl. 

Amon^  the  other  causes  of  the  death 
of  the  Liberal,  Mr  Hunt  refers  to  one 
bitterly  spoken  of  by  Hazlitt^  in  a 
note  quoted  from  some  manuscripts—* 
tlie  attacks  on  it  in  Bhickwood's  Ma- 
gaaifie.  So  infamous,  it  appears,  had 
Uazlitt  been  rendered  by  some  able 
articles  in  this  work,  that  he  had  been 
excommunicated  from  all  decent  so- 
cietv,  and  nobody  would  touch  a  dead 
book  of  his,  any  more  than  thoy  would 
the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  of 
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tke  plftgue.  This  is  an  incredible  in- 
stinoe  of  the  p(fW6r  of  the  press. 
What !  a  maa  of  such  pure  morals^ 
delii^tfui  manners,  high  intellects, 
and  true  religion,  as  Mr  Haslitt,  to 
be  ruined  in  soul,  body,  and  estate, 
pen,  pencil,  and  pallet,  by  a  work 
which  Mr  Hunt  himself  declared  in 
the  Examiner  had  no  sale — almost 
the  entire  impression  of  every  num- 
ber lying  in  cellars,  in  the  capacity  of 
dead  stock  t  Among  other  strange  ef- 
ftets  of  Maga*s  ferocity,  was,  it  seems, 
the  estrangement  from  Mr  Haxlitt  of 
Mr  Thomas  Moore.  The  passage  is 
worth  quoting. 

"  Mr  Blaekwood  had  not  then  direct- 
ed his  Gfub  Street  batteiy  agsinst  me : 
but  as  soon  aa  this  was  the  case,  Mr 
Moore  was  willing  lo  '  whistle  me  down 
the  wind^  and  let  me  prey  at  fortune;* 
not  that  1 '  proved  hsg^^ffd,'  but  the  con- 
trary. It  is  sheer  cowardice  and  want 
of  heart.  The  sole  object  of  the  rest  is 
not  to  stem  the  tide  of  prejudice  and 
iUaehood,  but  to  get  out  of  the  way 
themselves.  The  instant  another  is 
assailed,  (however  unjustly,)  instead  of 
standing  manfully  by  nim,  they  cut  the 
connexion  as  fast  as  possible,  and  saao- 
tion,  by  their  silence  and  reserve,  the 
accusations  they  ought  to  repel.  Sawfe 
guipeut — every  one  has  enough  to  do  to 
look  after  his  own  reputation  or  safety, 
without  rescuing  a  Mend,  or  propping 
up  a  falling  cause.  It  is  only  by  keeping 
in  the  badt  ground  on  such  occasions, 
(like  Oil  Bias,  when  his  friend  Ambrose 
lAmela  was  led  by  in  triumph  to  the 
oMio-da-fe,)  that  they  can  escape  the  like 
honours,  and  a  summary  punishment. 
A  shower  of  mud,  a  flight  of  nicknames, 
(glancing  a  little  out  of  their  original 
direction,)  might  obscure  the  last  glimpse 
of  royal  favour,  or  stop  the  last  gasp  of 
popularity.  Nor  could  they  answer  it 
to  their  noble  friends,  and  more  elegant 
pursuits,  to  be  received  in  such  company, 
or  to  have  their  names  coupled  with  si- 
milar outrages.  Their  sleek,  glossy,  asr 
piring  pretensions  should  not  be  exposed 
to  vulgar  contamination,  or  to  bo  trodden 
Quder  foot  of  a  swinish  multitude.  Their 
birthday  suits  (unused)  should  not  be 
dragged  through  the  kennel,  nor  their 
'  tricksy*  laurel  wreaths  stuck  in  the 
pilloiy.  This  would  make  them  equally 
unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  palaces  or  the 
carriages  of  peers.  If  excluded  from  both, 
what  would  become  of  them  1  The  only 
way,  therefore,  to  avoid  being  implicated 
in  the  abuse  poured  upon  others,  is  to 
pretend  that  it  is  jnstr— the  way  not  to 
be  made  the  ofcgect  of  the  hue  ^d  cry 
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raised  /igainst  a  friend,  is  to  aid  by  uu- 
derhand  whispers.  It  is  pleasant  neither 
to  participate  in  disgrace,  nor  to  have 
honours  divided.'* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  a  man  of  talent 
like  Mr  Hazlitt  racking  his  ingenuity 
to  discover  the  cause  why  all  the  world 
—Mr  Thomas  Moore  included— de- 
suises  him — shuns  his  society — and 
thinks  his  absence  agreeable  compa- 
ny. He  needed  not  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  looking  so  far  north  aa 
Edinburgh,  but  to  have  had  an  eye 
to  proceedinn  nearer  home.  Wicked 
a  work  as  B!ackwood*s  Magazine  is, 
it  could  not  hurt  a  single  hair  in  the 
head  of  any  honest  man.  BUuskwood's 
^lagazine  did  not  .take  Mr  Hazlitt 
into  the  Oommissary  Court,  nor  did 
Christopher  North  write  Pygmalion. 
A  few  innocent  men  have  been  con- 
demned to  die  for  murder  and  so 
forth,  and  executed  accordingly  ;  but 
no  upright,  honest,  honourable  Uterary 
man  was  ever  damned  irremediably  in 
this  life  but  by  himself ;  and  if  Mr 
Hazlitt  be,  as  he  says,  in  that  predica- 
ment, let  him  rise  and  propose  his  own 
health  in  a  bumper,  and  return  thanks 
in  a  suitable  speech ;  for  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  so  far  as  to  ''own 
the  soft  impeachment." 

So  much  for  the  Liberal.  Let  us 
turn  to  other  matters.  We  never 
should  have  suspected  or  conjectured 
that  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  good  horse- 
man. That  he  might  occasionally,  in 
rainy  weather,  when  it  was  uncom- 
fortable to  be  ^  without  doors,"  take  a 
ride  on  a  wooden  hobby,  and  have  ac- 
complished his  feat  of  a  few  yards  with- 
in the  hour,  with  privilege  of  taking 
hold  of  the  tail  in  extremity,  we  could 
have  believed ;  but  we  never  could  have 
thought  that  he  was  absolutely  up  to 
a  living  horse, — a  horse  of  flesh  and 
blood,  a  stalking  horse — nay,  a  trot- 
ting— ^perhaps  canteiing  horse— a  hors^ 
that  could  rear,  and  funk,  and  fret, 
and  prance  in  a  foaming  fury ; — thatj 
now  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  ffone^ 
we  could  not  have  prophesied  of  the 
King  of  the  Cockneys.  Yet  it  is  even 
so.  < 

"  When  the  heat  of  the  day  declined, 
we  rode  out,  either  on  horseback  or  in 
a  barouche,  generally  towards  the  forest. 
He  was  a  good  rider,  graceful,  and  kept 
a  firm  seat.  Ho  loved  to  be  told  of  it ; 
and  being  true,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  tell 
him.    Good  (rod  !  what  homage  might 
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not  t  at  man  haye  received,  and  what 
love  and  pleaaure  reciprocated,  If  he  conld 
have  been  content  with  the  truth,  and 
had  truth  enough  of  his  own  to  think  a 
little  better  of  his  fellow-creatures  I  But 
he  was  always  seeking  for  uneasy  courses 
of  satisfiustion.  The  first  day  we  were 
going  out  on  horseback  together,  he  was 
joking  upon  the  bad  riding  of  this  and 
that  acquaintance  of  his.  He  evidently 
hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  add- 
ing me  to  the  list ;  and  finding,  when 
we  pushed  forward,  that  there  was  no- 
thing particular  in  the  spectacle  of  my 
horsemanship,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment^ '  Why,  Hunt,  you  ride  very 
well !'  Trelawney  sometimes  went  with 
us,  on  a  great  horse,  smoking  a  cigar. 
We  had  blue  frock  coats,  white  waist- 
coats, and  trowsers,  and  velvet  caps,  h  la 
Raphael;  and  cut  a  gallant  figure." 

"  When  we  pushed  forward  I" — 
These  are  the  words  of  a  ''  great 
schoolboy/"  cautiously  confining  him- 
self to  a  walk  for  a  mile  or  two,  then 
pleased  to  find  that  he  can  positively 
sit  on  at  a  trot ;  and  finally,  hinting, 
thouffh  not  asserting  anytning  so  in- 
credu>le,  that  he  was  upon  the  very 
eve  of  a  gallop.  To  what  bitter  dis- 
appointments  was  Byron  exposed  du- 
ring his  short  and  troubled  life  ! 
"  Why,  Hunt,  you  ride  very  well !" 
Had  his  Lordship  never  entertained  a 
doubt  that  Mr  Hunt  was  on  the  first 
hobble  to  have  missed  the  mane,  and 
vainly  essaying  to  imitate  and  emu- 
late «f  ohn  Gilpm,  fallen  to.  the  ground 
with  his  heels  up  in  the  air,  and  in- 
curred a  fracture  on  the  skull,  which 
Vacca  himself  could  not  have  redu- 
ced ?  But,  with  all  submission  to  his 
Lordship's  disappointment,  we  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  he  could  not  have 
seen  anything  to  justify  such  an  un- 
measured panegyric — such  an  out- 
rageous eulogium  on  Mr  Hunt's  horse- 
manship. True,  that  'Hhey  pushed 
forwara  ;'*  but  it  was  along  a  smooth 
road,  and  Mr  Hunt  was  in  the  middle 
between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Trelaw- 
ney. This  sense  of  security  enabled 
him  to  preserve  his  balance,  and  to 
adhere  to  his  horse,  or,  as  he  else- 
where calls  it,  '^  his  horseback,*'  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  He  should 
have  been  taken  across  a  country  ;  and 
we  are  willing  to  bet  a  barrel,  and 
make  the  first  deposit  of  a  dozen  powl- 
doodies,  at  Ambrose's,  any  night  Mr 
Hunt  will  appoint,  that,  at  the  first 
leap  over  a  three-foot  fence,  he  will 
be  projected  over  the  ears  as  from  a  ca- 
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tapulta.  We  offer  a  second  bet  of  a 
\iig  of  Glenlivet  to  a  quartern  of  Blue 
Ruii,  that  Mr  HuAfc  does  not  <'  ride 
on  horsebaclr'  six  imles  in  the  hour 
without  the  following  effects — Skin 
ruffled  on  the  instep  of  his  foot  by  the 
stirrup-iron — shin-bone  vexed  and  ir^ 
ritated  up  to  the  knee-pan  by  the  stir- 
rup-leather— inside  of  the  knee  severe- 
ly galled  by  the  flap  of  the  saddle-^ 
fork  ditto  by  pummel — and  the  seat 
of  honour  sorely  peeled,  beyond  the 
relieving  power  of  dock-leaf  and  cab- 
bage-blade. Instead  of  white  trow- 
sers, we  shall  allow  him  yellow  breech-^ 
es — even  buckskin — velvet  cap,  if  he 
likes,  d  la  Raphael — and  whether  we 
gain  our  wager  or  lose  it,  most  un- 
doubtedly will  ^  he  cut  a  gallant  ^'^ 
gure  !"  quite  worthy  to  chai^  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron  of  Horse  Marines. 
Lord  Byron  was,  it  is  well  known 
to  all  the  world,  very  temperate  in 
eating  ;  and  except  for  a  short  period 
of  his  life,  when  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  trying  schemes  with  him^ 
self,  very  temperate  in  drinking.  Tet 
Mr  Hunt  will  not  let  him  alone  at 
his  meals,  and  speaks  of  his  "custom 
of  an  afternoon,  with  his  usual  yu1« 
gar  insolence. 

"  Like  many  other  wise  theorists  on 
this  subject,  he  had  wilfullv  shut  his  ^yea 
to  the  practice,  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  he  was  excessive  in  eating  and 
drinking.  He  had  only  been  in  the  ha- 
bit, Utterly,  of  taking  too  mueh  for  his 
particular  temperament ;  a  fault,  in  one 
respect,  the  most  pardonable  in  those 
who  are  most  aware  of  it,  the  uneasiness 
of  a  sedentary  stomach  temptuig  them 
ta  the  very  indulgenee  that  is  hurtful. 
I  know  what  it  is ;  and  beg  in  this,  aa 
on  other  occasions,  not  to  be  suppled 
to  imply  anything  to  my  own  advantage, 
when  1  am  upon  points  that  mar  be 
construed  to  the  diaadvantage  of  others. 
But  he  had  got  fat,  and  then  went  to  the 
other  extreme.  He  came  to  me  one  day 
out  of  another  room,  and  said  with  great 
glee,  'Look  here,  what  do  yon  say  to 
thisi'  at  the  same  time  doubling  the 
lapels  of  his  coat  one  over  the  other  : — 
'  Three  months  ago,*  added  he,  '  I  could 
not  button  it.'  Sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, with  a  desperate  payment  of  his  vir- 
tue, he  would  make  an  outrageous  din* 
ner ;  eating  all  sorts  of  things  that  were 
unfit  for  him,  and  sufifering  accordingly 
next  day.  He  once  sent  to  Paris  for  one 
of  the  travelling  pies  they  make  there- 
things  that  distribute  indigestion  byre- 
turn  of  popt,   and  coat  three  or  four 
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Tw«&ty  crowns,  I  think,  he 
gare  for  it.  He  tasted,  and  dined.  The 
next  day  he  was  &in  to  make  a  present 
of  six-eighths  of  it  to  an  enroy : — '  Lord 
Byron*s  compliments,  and  he  Bends  his 
Excellency  a  pasty  that  has  seen  the 
▼orld.'  fie  did  not  write  this,  bnt  this 
was  implied  in  his  compliments — It  is  to 
be  hoped  his  ExeeUeney  had  met  the 
pasty  before." 

There  is  no  great  harm  in  such  gossip 
and  twaddle  as  this  ;  yet  there  is  in  its 
wershnesa  a  spice  of  malignity,  and 
Mr  Hunt  does  not  doubt  that  some- 
thing fat,  ^088,  coarse,  unwieldy,  and 
sensual,  sticks  to  the  image  of  the  no- 
ble Bard  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
He  adds,  that  on  one  occasion  he  chal- 
lenged Byron  to  a  drinking-bout — 
that  his  Lordship  promised  to  have  a 
set-to  with  him,  "but  he  never  did. 
I  belieye  he  was  afraid!"  He  who 
wrote  Don  Juan  orer  gin  and  water, 
afraid  to  ^o  it  with  a  Cockney  panta- 
loon, whose  thin  potations  had  been 
— saloop! 

Hunt  occasionally  stops  to  take 
breath  after  his  own  abuse  of  Byron, 
and  fills  up  the  puffing  and  blowing 
interval  witn  allusions  to  the  insolence 
of  other  scamps  of  the  same  school. 
Thus  he  says,  "  I  could  mention  one 
who  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  who 
could  never  sufficiently  express  his 
astonishment  at  having  met  with  so 
unpoetical  a  poet,  and  so  unmajestic 
a  lord."  **  Mr  Hazlitt  had  some  rea- 
son to  call  him,  a  sublime  coxcomb." 
Encouraged  by  the  aid  of  such  auxi- 
liaries, see  how  he  exposes  himself— 
only  hear  him  chuckle  ! — 

"I  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
opinions  I  entertained  of  breeding  and 
refinement  puzzled  him  extremely.  At 
one  time,  he  would  pay  me  compliments 
on  the  score  of  manners  and  appearance  ; 
at  another,  my  Jacobinical  friends  had 
hurt  me,  and  I  had  lived  too  much  out 
of  the  world.  He  was  not  a  good  judge 
in  either  case.  His  notion  of  what  was 
gentlemanly  in  appearance  was  a  purely 
conventional  one,  and  could  include  no- 
thing higher.  And  what  was  essentially 
nnvulgar,  he  would  take  for  the  reverse, 
because  Uie  polite  vulgar  did  not  practise 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  a  poorer 
opinion  of  me,  from  the  day  that  he  met 
me  carrying  an  old  nainting  which  I  had 

{kicked  up.  He  had  beguiled  me  former- 
y,  by  bringing  parcels  of  books  under 
his  arm ;  but  I  now  conclude  that  he  had 
not  ventured  with  them  In  the  public  eye. 
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His  footman  mnst  have  brought  them  to 
the  door.  For  my  part,  having  got  rid 
of  some  fopperies  which  I  had  at  that 
time,  I  was  not  going  to  commence 
others  which  I  had  never  been  guilty  of. 
I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  world  for 
that.* 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  rake  toge- 
ther with  our  long-shanked  instru- 
ment all  the  virulence  of  the  Cockney 
— all  the  purulent  matter  that  has 
spurted  over  the  volume,  from  the 
long-festering  wounds  of  his  vanity, 
never  to  be  healed  into  a  scar.  Lord 
Byron  had  no  address — ^no  self-pos- 
session— no  manner,  but  a  proud,  re- 
pulsive, domineering  coarseness — his 
temper  was  very  bad,  and  its  disturb- 
ing efiect  on  his  face  and  voice  is 
most  minutely  and  maliciously  de- 
scribed— the  beauty  of  the  former  bo- 
coming  corrugated  by  the  access  of 
passion,  and  the  tones  of  the  latter 
''low,  soft,  and  struggling  to  keep 
itself  in,  as  if  on  the  very  edge  of 
endurance.**  His  disposition  is  iScen- 
ed  to  that  of  the  worst  Roman  Empe- 
rors— we  presume  Nero,  Domitian, 
Caligula,  Ueliogabalus,  and  the  rest. 
He  had  a  taste  for  music,  but  in  that 
he  was  no  Nero,  for  in  his  heart  he 
preferred  Rossini  to  Mozart.  He  sung 
very  badly,  in  a  "  swaggering  style, 
though  in  a  voice  at  once  small  and 
veiled."  "  I  never  knew  him  attempt 
any  air  but  a  lively  one  ;  and  he  was 
fondest  of  such  as  were  the  most  blus- 
tering. Tou  associated  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  stage  tyrant,  or  a  captain  of 
banditti.**  *^  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  did  not  affect  to  care  for 
them.**  The  glorious  fourth  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold  gives  Hunt  the  lie.  In 
short,  he  had  not  one  single,  solitary, 
amiable,  or.  agreeable  quality  ;  and  dl 
that  could  be  mistaken  for  »)od  about 
him,  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
quisitely impertinent  panunaph. 

**ltua  credit  to  my  nobU  acquaint" 
ancCy  that  he  was  by  far  the  pleasant- 
est  when  he  had  sot  wine  in  his  head. 
The  only  time  I  invited  myself  to 
dine  with  him,  I  told  him  I  did  it  on 
that  account,  and  that  I  meant  to  push 
the  bottle  so,  that  he  should  intoxicate 
me  with  his  good  company.  He  $aid 
he  wotdd  have  a  set-to ;  out  he  never 
did  it,  I  believe  he  wcu  afraid  III!  !  ! 
It  was  a  little  before  he  left  Italy  ; 
and  there  was  a  point  in  contest  be- 
tween   us,    (not   regarding  myself,) 
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which  he  thought  perhaps  I  should 
persuade  him  to  give  up.  When  in 
his  cups,  which  was  not  often  nor  im- 
moderately, he  was  inclined  to  be  ten- 
der ;  but  not  weakly  so,  nor  lachry- 
mose. I  know  not  how  it  might  have 
been  with  erefybody  ;  but  he  paid  me 
the  CMnpHmerU  of  Uing  excited  to  hi* 
very  bestfeeHfUfSy  and  when  I  rose  to  go 
away^  /te  wovjdi  hold  me  down,  and  sar 
with  a  look  of  entreaty.  Not  yet, ' 
Ac, 

Of  his  genius  little  is  said  ;  but  from 
that  little  it  appears  that  Leigh  rates 
it  rery  low  indeed<-considering  him 
a  mere  imitator.  There  are  but  a  few 
scattered  allusions  to  his  poetry,  and 
.  not  a  word  of  praise.  Yet,  in  one  of 
his  epistles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
the  sneaker  says,  ^  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  heartily  wbh  his  head  may  hare 
deserved  all  the  laurels  that  were 
stuck  about  it»"  &c.  The  poor,  mean, 
envious  slave,  well  knows  diat  he 
heartily  wishes  no  such  thing.  If  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  what  he  says  of 
Byron  be  true,  no  man  would  hearti- 
ly wish  it — ^for  it  would  be  an  as- 
tounding spectacle  to  see  endrded 
with  gloiy  the  brow  of  a  being,  whose 
nature  was  essentially  base  as  that  of 
Belial 

We  shall  therefore  confine  our  few 
further  remarks  to  two  charges  which 
Hunt  brings  against  his  ''noble  ac- 
quaintance ;"  that  of  being  a  miser, 
and  that  of  being  a  coward. 

Byron  had  playfully  said  in  Don 
Juan — 

So  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  shall  take  up  with  avarice — 

And  on  those  two  linos  this  is  Mr 
Hunt*s  comment : — 

"This  reminds  me  of  the  canning 
way  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  that  pas- 
sion for  money  in  which  he  latterly  in- 
dulged. He  says,  in  one  of  his  most 
agreeable  off-hand  couplets  in  'Don 
Juan,*  after  telling  us  what  a  poor  in- 
animate thing  life  has  become  for  him — 

'  So  for  a  good  old  fentlanuuily  Tloe, 
I  think  I  iball  tftke  up  with  aTarloe.' 

This  the  public  were  not  to  believe.  It 
is  a  specimen  of  the  artifice  noticed  in 
another  place.  They  were  to  regard  it 
only  as  a  pleasantly,  issuing  from  a  ge- 
nerous mouth.  However,  it  was  very 
true.  He  had  already  taken  up  with  the 
vice,  as  his  friends  were  too  well  aware  ; 
and  this  couplet  was  at  once  to  baffle 
them  with  a  sort  of  confession,  and  to 
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secure  the  public   against  a  aaspidon 
of  it" 

What  a  &ir,  candid,  honourable, 
and  gentlemanlike  construction  I— 
Again — 

"Lord  Byron  was  not  a  generous 
man ;  and  in  what  he  did  he  contrived 
either  to  blow  a  trumnet  before  it  him- 
self, or  to  see  that  others  blew  one  for 
him.  I  speak  of  his  conduct  latterly. 
What  he  might  have  done,  before  he 
thought  fit  to  put  an  end  to  his  doubts 
respecting  the  superiority  of  being  gene- 
rous, I  cannot  say ;  but  if  you  were  to 
believe  himself  he  had  a  propensity  to 
avarice  from  a  child.  At  Harrow,  he  told 
me,  he  would  save  up  his  money,  not  as 
other  boys  did,  for  the  pleasure  of  some 
great  purchase,  or  jovial  expense,  but  in 
order  to  look  at  it,  and  count  it  I  was 
to  believe  as  much  of  this,  or  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  do  him  honour  for  the  con- 
fession ;  but  unluckily,  it  had  become  too 
much  like  the  practice  of  his  middle  age 
not  to  be  believed  entirely." 

This  indeed  is  the  idiot  credulity  of 
low  malice.  But  hear,  once  more, 
the  mieeralle  who  had  accepted  this 
miser*8  money,  and  never  made  any 
effort  to  repay  it — his  ground-floor, 
and  his  furniture. 

"  His  love  of  notoriety  was  superior 
even  to  his  love  of  money ;  which  is 
giving  the  highest  Idea  that  can  be  en- 
tertained of  it.  But  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  make  them  go  hand  in  hand. 
At  one  time  he  dashed  away  in  England 
and  got  into  debt,  because  he  thought 
expense  became  him ;  but  he  looked  to 
retrieving  all  this  and  more,  by  marry- 
ing a  fortune.  When  Shelley  lived  near 
him  in  Switzerland,  he  appeared  to  be 
really  generous,  because  he  had  a  gene> 
rous  man  tor  his  admirer,  and  one  whose 
influence  he  felt  extremely.  Besides,  Mr 
Shelley  had  money  himself,  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  it ;  and  he  respected  him 
the  more,  and  was  anxious  to  look  well 
in  his  eyes  on  that  account  In  Italy, 
where  a  different  mode  of  life,  and  the 
success  of  Bepoo  and  Don  Juan  had 
made  him  conclude  that  the  romantic 
character  was  not  necessary  to  fiune,  he 
shocked  his  companion  one  day.  on  re- 
newing their  intimacy,  by  asking  him, 
whether  he  did  not  feel  a  real  respect  for 
a  wealthy  man — or,  at  least,  a  greater 
respect  for  the  rich  man  of  the  company, 
than  for  any  other  1  Mr  Shelley  gave 
him  what  Kapoleon  would  have  called 
'  a  superb  no.*  " 

"  But  Mr  Shelley  had  as  litUe  respect 
for  the  possession  or  accumulation  of 
wealth  under  any  circumstances,  as  Lord 
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Byron  had  the  reverse ;  and  he  wonld 
give  away  hundreds  with  as  much  soU 
for  another  man's  comfort,  as  the  noble 
Lord  would  willingly  save  a  guinea  even 
in  securing  his  pleasures.  Perhaps,  at 
one  period  of  his  residence  there,  no  man 
in  Italy,  certainly  no  Englishman,  ever 
contrived  to  nractise  more  rakery  and 
economy  at  onft  and  the  same  time. 

"  Italian  women  are  not  averse  to 
accepting  presents,  or  any  other  mark  of 
kindness ;  but  they  can  do  without  them, 
and  his  lordship  put  them  to  the  test 
Presents,  by  way  of  shearing  his  grati- 
tude, or  as  another  modeof  interchanging 
delight  and  kindness  between  friends, 
he  had  long  ceased  to  make. 

"  I  doubt  whether  his  fiur  friend,  Ma- 
dame Gniccioli,  ever  received  so  much 
as  a  ring  or  a  shawl  from  him.    It  is 
true,  she  did  not  require  it.    She  was 
happy  to  show  her  diiBxnterestedness  in 
idl  points  connected  with  the  pride  of 
her  attachment;  and  I  have  as  little 
doubt,  that  he  would  assign  this  as  a 
reason  for  his  conduct,  and  say  he  was 
as  happy  to  let  her  prove  it.    But  to  be 
a  poet  and  a  wit,  and  to  have  had  a  li- 
beral education,  and  write  about  love 
and  lavishment,  and  not  to  find  it  in  his 
heart  after  all, — to  be  able  to  put  a 
friend  and  a  woman  upon  a  footing  of 
graceful  comfort  with  him  in  so  poor  a 
thing  as  a  money-matter,— -these  were 
the  sides  of  his  character,  in  which  love, 
as  well  as  greatness,  found  him  wanting, 
and  in  which  it  could  discern  no  relief  to 
its  wounded  self-respect,  but  at  the  risk 
of  a  greater  mortification.    The  love  of 
money,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it,  even 
the  gratitude  he  evinced  when  it  was 
saved  him,  had  not  taught  him  the  only 
virtue  upon  which  lovers  of  monev  usu- 
ally found  their  claims  to  a  good  con- 
atruction: — he  did  not  like  paying  a 
debt,  and  would  undergo  pestering  and 
pursuit  to  avoid  it." 

Now  we  think  that  whether  Lord 
Byron  was  the  miser — ^the  miserable 
wretch  here  described— or  not,  Hunt, 
all  things  considered,  should  have 
spoken  of  his  vice  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  He  claims  an  acquaintance 
with  circumstances  of  his  Lordship*8 
life,  which,  if  true,  it  was  disgraceful 
to  know,  and  disgustful  to  speak  of ; 
and  which  no  gentleman — ^no  man — 
would  have  polluted  his  pen  or  his 
lips  with  inditing,  or  giving  them  ut- 
terance. What  had  he,  Hunt,  to  do 
with  Lord  ByTon*8  intrigues,  or  with 
his  payment  for  his  pleasures?  Let 
him  give  the  names  of  the  dam- 
sels   who    complained    to    him  that 
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his  Lordship  was  niggardly  in  his  re- 
wards of  their  easy  and  condescend- 
ing virtue.    Did  they  ask  him,  Hunt, 
to  borrow,  beg,  or  steal  from  his  Lord- 
ship  s  purse,  that  their  favours  should 
not  go  without  their  fee  ?    It  is  a  truly 
loathsome  subject  to  be  treated  of  in 
a  three-guinea  quarto ;  bat  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  Hunt  is  the  first 
pewon  of  the  male  sex  that  ever  pub- 
iiclv  acouBed  a  friend,  living  or  <^ 
^u  ??^°?'  ^  ^  knowledge,  behaved 
mbbUy  m  money  matters  to  women 
The  poor  creature  is  ever  ready* with 
his  doubt8,-.we  shall  see  by-and-by 
that  he  had  doubts  of  Loid  Byron's 
couTMfe— and  here  he  says,  «  I  doubt 
whether  his  fair  friend,  Madame  Guic-  . 
cioli,  ever  received  so  much  as  a  ring 
or  a  shawl  from  him!"    We  wonder 
he  does  not  begin  to  doubt  if  Leigh 
Hunt  ever  received  so  much  as  three 
hundred  pounds  from  him :  we  wonder 
he  does  not  begin  to  doubt  if  he  never 
repaid  them!      As  to  not  liking  to 
pay  ft  debt,  and  undergoing  pestering 
and  pursuit  to  avoid  it^  did  not  the 
"  impudent  varlet's"  shoulder  tingle, 
at  the  time  he  penned  the  words,  to 
the  touch  of  the  bumbailiff  1    Did  not 
he  call  to  mind  his  own  "  sony  arith- 
metic," and  all  its  degrading  conse- 
quences, in  the  shape  of  executions, 
borrowing,  begging,  bankruptcy,  and 
ex^triation  ?    This  «  impudent  vai»- 
Ict'  must  not  be  suffered  with  im- 

§  unity  thus  to  insult  Lord  Byron— 
ead  thouffh  he  be — on  points,  by  all 
usage,  and  all  sense,  and  all  feeling, 
pUced  out  of  the  cognizance  even  of 
the  gossip  and  the  spy.  In  one  oaae 
only  might  Hunt  have  had  a  right  to 
sp^  thus— and  even  then,  had  he 
been  a  gentleman,  he  would  not  have 
used  it—Was  he  Lord  Byron's  cre- 
ditor? 

Hunt  is  next  generous  enough  to 
conjure  up  a  defender  of  Byron— but 
it  is  only  to  knock  him  down  with  one 
blow  of  his  Milo-like  fist.  «  But  what, 
cries  the  reader,  becomes  then  of  the 
st<»ies  of  his  making  presents  of  mo- 
ney and  MSS.,  and  hia  not  caring  for 
the  profits  of  his  writings,  and  his 
giving  ;£!  0,000  to  the  Greeks?"  Thus 
cries  the  reader ;  and  to  this  ciy,  the 
Cockney,  flapping  his  wings,  crows  a 
skraich,  which  he  thinks  a  sqiiabash. 

"He  did  care  for  the  profits  of 
what  he  wrote,  rnnd  he  reaped  a  good 
deal ;  but,  as  I  have  observed  before. 
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he  cared  for  celebrity  BtiU  more,  and 
his  presents,  such  as  they  were,  were 
judiciously  made  to  that  end.  Qood 
Heayen !  ioid  a  fair  friend  to  me  the 
other  day  who  knew  him  wM — ^if  he 
had  but  foreseen  that  you  would  give 
the  world  an  account  of  him,  what 
would  he  not  have  done  to  cut  a  figure 
in  your  eyes!" 

.  Why  should  Lord  Byron  not  hare 
cared — like  any  other,  and  eveiy  other 
man — ^for  the  profits  of  what  he  wrote  ? 
and  why  should  he  not  haye  reaped  a 
great  deal,  he  |he  preyailing  poet? 
Who  but  the  imaginary  ninny,  the 
reader  who  is  made  to  cry,  "  what 
becomes,"  eyer  supposed  tliat  he  did 
not  care  ?  But  of  those  profits  we  know 
he  gaye  away  many,  many  hundreds, 
-^H9ome  thousand  and  more  to  old  Dal- 
las,8ome  four  or  fiye  hundred  paid,  floor 
and  furniture  included,  to  middle-aged 
Hunt, — and  other  large  sums,  as  all 
know,  to  other  persons  equally  needy, 
greedy,  and  ungrateful.  Human  nature, 
at  *the  best,  is  fiill  of  strange  inconsis- 
tencies ;  passions,  apparency  the  most 
opposite  and  incompatible,  are  often 
found  united  in  the  same  character. 
^  The  loye  of  money,  and  the  loye  of 
fame,"  do,  howeyer,  present  a  singular 
junction,  especially  when  both  cray- 
ing,  gnawing,  and  importunate  pa»- 
iions,  as  they  are  here  represented  to 
haye  been  in  Lord  Byron, — ^ruling, 
too,  along  with  another  passion,  as 
strong  as  themselyes — the  loye  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  another  stronger  still,  under 
which  the  Cockney  so  lone^had  writh- 
ed— the  pride  of  birth.  Lord  Byron 
would  not  come  down  handsomely 
for  his  pleasures — as  Hunt  had  been 
credibly  informed  by  the  disappointed 
parties — ^but  on  all  such  occasions  pru- 
aently  left  his  purse  at  home,  in  a 
drawer  within  a  drawer,  opening  at 
the  touch  of  a  secret  spring — 
"  But  though  he  loyed  woman  and  gold- 
en store, 
Tet  he  loyed  honour  and  gloiy  more.*' 

"  His  presents,  such  as  they  were, 
were  judiciously  made  to  that  end ;" 
and  therefore,  sorely  against  his  own 
ayarice,  he  bribed  Pallas,  Hunt,  and 
a  score  others,  to  puff  him  into  ce- 
lebrity. Qood.  And  pray,  which  of 
the  many  disappointed  damsels  who 
had  unbosomed  to  Mr  Hunt  their 
reproaches  against  their  too  close- 
fisted  admirer,  was  this  his  fair  friend, 
who  here  so  wickedly  turned  him  in- 
to such  exquisite  ridicule?  Hunt 
does  not  see  what  a  mercenary  crea- 
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ture  she  is, — and  what  baseness  ihere 
is  in  the  exclamation,  **  What  would 
he  not  haye  done  !"  For  doney  read 
yiven — and  you  see  what  the  friend 
would  haye  been  at !  It  is  not  so  much 
a  libel  on  Byron,  as  a  lament  for  Hunt. 
She  is  sorry,  and  she  calls  Heayen  to 
bear  witness  to  her  regrel — ''  Qood  Hea- 
yens !"  that  by  more  judicious  flattery, 
they  had  not  fleeced  the  living  lord, 
whom,  cheek-by-jowl,  they  now  be- 
foul when  dead.  ^  To  cut  a  figure  in 
your  eyes !  I !" — In  the  eyes  of  Leigh 
Hunt!!!!!! 

"  He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the 
charms 

Thai  call  down  fame  on  generous  deeda 
like  these; 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands 
and  seas; 

Whateyer  climes  the  sun's  bright  cir- 
cle warms  T 

"  To  cut  a  figure,"  is  a  yery  fiiyou- 
rite  expression  with  the  Cockneys. — 
"With  yelyet  caps  d  la  Raphael;* 
quoth  Leigh,  on  a  former  and  prouder 
occasion — ^"My  first  ride  on  horse- 
back," «  we  cut  a  gallant  figure."  So 
does  a  butcher*s  boy,  rattling  away 
with  his  cleayer  on  the  tray  before 
him.  sitting  with  high  uplifted  knees 
on  tne  rump  of  a  fiut  trotter,  all  along 
Holbom,  and  round  the  comer  and 
before  the  front  of  Newgate. 

But  what  answer  does  Hunt  giye  to 
the  reader,  who  is  made  to  cry,  "  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Qreeks !" 

'^  As  to  the  Greeks,"  he  says,  <"  the 
present  of  £10,000,  was,  first  of  all,  well 
trumpeted  to  the  world;  it  then  be- 
came a  loan  of  £10,000 ;  then  a  loan 
of  £6000 ;  and  he  told  me,  in  one  of 
his  incontinent  fits  of  communica- 
tion and  knowingness,  that  he  did  not 
think  <'  he  could  yet  off  under  £4000." 
I  know  not  how  much  was  lent  i^Eterall ; 
but  I  haye  been  told,  that  good  security 
was  taken  for  it,  and  I  was  informed 
the  other  day,  that  the  whole  money 
had  been  repaid."  What  a  pity  Mur 
Hunt  is  not  m  Parliament !  How  he 
would  sift  eyeiything  to  the  bottom  J 
He  is  not,  after  all  his  confessions  of 
ignorance,  such  a  "  sorry  arithmeti- 
cian" as  he  would  make  the  world 
belieye.  He  balances  his  accounts 
with  Lord  Byron  according  to  an  in- 
genious system  of  book>keeping  of  his 
own  inyention,  and  is  quite  at  homo 
among  figures,  whenever  he  has  to 
beg,  or  borrow,  or  abuse.  Tet  here 
the  reader  "  who  cried  what  becomes," 
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ntty  ciy  agftin, — *^  Why,  Hunt,  by 
your  own  confession,  you  know  no- 
thing whatever  about  tUs  affair  of  the 
GzeelEs.  It  is  all  hearsay;  and  that 
hearsay  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
We  really  must  cough  you  down." — 
We  join  in  the  cough  ;  and,  now  that 
the  Cockney  is  coughed  down,  we  or- 
der him  to  get  again  upon  his  legty 
and  tell  us,  how  Lord  Byron  is  proved 
to  be  a  miser,  by  a  loan  to  the  Greeks 
of  ten,  six,  or  four  thousand  pounds, 
whatever  was  the  security,  and  al- 
thou^  the  whole  sum  were  repaid  ? 
But  he  won't  speak  to  the  point,  and 
goes  off  whizzing  like  a  cock-chaffer. 
'*  He  was  so  jwlous  of  your  being 
easy  upon  the  remotest  points  con- 
nected with  property,  that  if  he  saw 
you  ungrudging  cren  upon  so  small  a 
tax  on  your  liberality  as  the  lending 
of  books^  he  would  not  the  less  fidget 
and  wony  you  in  lending  his  own. 
He  contrived  to  let  you  feel  that  you 
had  got  them,  and  would  insinuate 
that  you  had  treated  them  carelessly, 
though  he  did  not  scruple  to  make 
marks  and  dog^s-ears  in  yours  1 1 !" — 
Old  Elwes  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  oh 
Bvron  !  thou  miser  of  the  first  mag- 
mtude! 

We  had  forgot  to  mention  another 
shocking  proof  of  his  Lordship's  ad- 
diction to  this  vice,  elsewhere  record- 
ed by  the  indignant  Cockney.  His 
Lordship  was  to  have  gone  snacks  in 
the  profits  of  the  Lib«»l.  He  had  ex- 
pected they  would  equal  those  uf  the 
Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Reviews. 
They  were  not  great,  but  Hunt  allows 
fiwr  enough  for  a  young  work ;  and 
will  it  be  credited  that  Byron  had  by 
this  time  become  such  an  incorrigible 
miser, — ^had  left  all  previous  misers 
at  such  an  immeasurable  distance, 
toiling  and  panting  after  him  in  vain, 
—as  absolutely  to  insist  on  Hunt's 
pocketing  all  the  cash  himself,  with- 
out deduction  of  a  single  fiirthing  ! 

Having  thus  proved  Lord  Byron  a 
miser,  Hunt  next  undertakes  to  prove 
him  a  coward. 

"  He  had  a  delicate  white  hand,  of 
which  he  was  proud;  and  he  attracted 
attention  to  it  by  rings.  He  thought  a 
hand  of  this  description  almost  the  only 
mark  remaining  now^a-dajs  of  a  gentle^ 
mas ;  of  which  it  certainly  is  not,  nor  of 
a  Udy  either;  though  a  coarse  one  im- 
plies handywork.  He  often  appeared 
holding  a  handkerchief,  uj^on  which  his 
jewelled  fingers  lay  imbedded,  as  iH  a 
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picture.  He  was  as  fond  of  fine  linen  as 
a  quaker ;  and  had  the  remnant  of  his 
hair  oiledand  trimmed  with  all  theanxiety 
of  a  SardanapaluB. 

"  The  visible  character  to  which  this 
effeminacy  gave  rise,  appears  to  have  in- 
dicated itself  as  early  as  his  travels  in 
the  Levant,  where  the  Grand  Signior  is 
said  to  have  taken  him  for  a  woman  in 
disguise.  But  he  had  tastes  of  a  more 
maeculine  description.  He  was  fond  of 
swimming  to  the  last,  and  used  to  push 
out  to  a  good  distance  in  the  Oolf  of 
Genoa.  He  was  also,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  a  good  horseman;  and  he 
liked  to  have  a  great  dog  or  two  about 
him,  which  is  not  a  habit  observable  in 
timid  men.  Yet  I  doubt  greatly  whe- 
ther he  was  a  man  of  courage.  I  sus- 
pect, that  personal  anxiety,  coming  upon 
a  constitution  unwisely  treated,  had  no 
small  hand  in  hastening  his  death  in 
Greece. 

"  The  stoiy  of  hit  bold  bobaviottr  at 
sea  in  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  of  Mr  flhel* 
ley's  timidity,  is  just  reversing  what  I 
conceive  would  have  been  the  real  state 
of  the  matter,  had  the  voyage  taken 
place." 

How  insidiously  the  serpent  slides 
through  the  folds  of  these  passages, 
leaving  his  slime  behind  Jiim  as  ha 
wriggles  out  of  sight !  There  is  a 
Sporus-like  effeminacy  in  the  looae 
and  languid  language  in  which  he 
drawls  out  his  sentence  into  what 
he  thinks  the  fine-sounding  word, 
Sardanapalus.  What  if  the  Grand 
Signior  did  take  the  youthful  By- 
ron for  a  woman  in  disguise  ?  The 
mistake  of  that  Baibarian  no  more 
proved  that  his  Lordship  had  an  ef- 
feminate appearance,  than  a  somewhat 
similar  mistake  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  proved  the  jolly  erew  of  the 
Endeavour,  sailing  round  the  world 
with  Cook,  to  be  like  Gosport-girls; 
The  savages  began  making  love  to  a 
boat's  crew,  a  chief  being  particularly 
tender  on  a  rough  old  coxwain,  who, 
in  the  puzzle  of  the  moment,  felled 
him  to  the  ground  with  an  oar.  On 
discovering  the  mistake  they  had 
committed,  the  natives  immediately 
brought  down  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters to  visit  the  ship.  ^  But  he  had 
tastes  of  a  more  masculine  deserip- 
tion."  Thank  ye,  Hunt,  for  the  very 
novel  information.  Pray  did  you,- 
who  "  pushed  forwards"  on  horae-i 
back  with  his  Lordship,  and  with  Tre- 
lawney  on  his  great  hone  smoking  a 
ctgnr,  "  with  ywir  bltfe  frook,  white 
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waisiooat,  and  white  trowsersy  with 
relyet  cap  h,  la  Raphael,  cutting  a 
gallant  figure" — did  you,  who  of  yore 
**  stood  aojusting  your  clothes  on  the 
machine,  eyer  *^  push  out**  along  with 
Byron  a  good  way  into  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa?  When  you  swim,  do  you 
use  a  cork  jacket^  and  at  the  same 
time  take  caxe  neyer  to  ^  push  out** 
heyottd  your  own  depth,  it  being  a 
pleasant  sensation  to  touch  the  sand 
with  the  toe  ?  Byron  could  swim  and 
ride  well,  and  **  liked  to  hare  a  great 
dog  or  two  about  him,  which  is  not  a 
habit  observable  in  timid  men  ;**  yet, 
notwithstanding  such  pregnant  proofs 
of  courage  as  these,  "  1  doubt  greatly 
whether  he  was  a  man  of  courage. 
That  is  a  sneaker;  and  then  with 
what  a  fine,  free,  steady  band  he  holds 
the  balance  in  which  his  lord6hip*8 
effeminacy  and  timidity  are  weighed 
against  his  manliness  and  his  bravery 
— ^till  the  latter  fly  up  and  kick  the 
beam,  like  an  equal  bulk  of  wood 
against  that  of  iron.  The  stoiy  about 
ma  bold  behaviour  at  sea — and  Mr 
Shelley*s  timidity,  he  rightly  says  is  a 
fiction ;  and  a  most  vile  fiction  it  was ; 
for  it  represented  Mr  Shelley  as  an 
audacious  atheist,  suddenly  stricken 
prostrate  with  fear  and  horror  at  the 
thought  of  death,  wringing  his  hands, 
tearing  his  hair,  and  hideously  howl- 
ing supplication  for  mercy  to  the 
Power  whose  being  he  had,  an  hour 
before,  scoffingly  derided  and  denied. 
Base  wretch  indeed  must  it  have  been 
that  could  sit  down  coolly  to  invent 
such  a  story,  with  such  a  purpose, 
against  such  a  man.  But  as  base  a 
wretch  is  he,  who  dares  to  declare  that 
such  would  have  been  the  behaviour 
of  Lord  Byron,  had  he  been  in  danger 
of  shipwiecL  The  inventor  of  the 
story  was  probably  some  mere  profes- 
sional liar,  who  had  no  malice  against 
Mr  Shelley,  whom,  in  all  likelihood, 
he  had  never  seen,  and  may  have  con- 
sidered a  monster  so  prodigious,  that 
it  was  allowable  to  a  dunce,  who  be- 
lieved in  Deity  and  starved  in  Grub- 
street,  to  suppose  in  him  such  a  fear 
as  is  neld  to  be  the  most  painful  at- 
tribute of  the  lowest  of  all  the  devils. 
Tou  see  the  liar  at  his  bare  bacon- 
bone  gnaw-polished,  and  half  for- 
give the  falsehood  seeking  to  appease 
a  raging  hunger  ;  and  you  turn  away, 
with  a  shudder,  from  the  unequal 
strife  between  a  weak  conscience  and 
a  strong  stomach.     But  here,  Hunt, 
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who  allows  that  he  has  been  living 
well  for  years  on  the  generous  ad- 
vances of  money  made  to  him  by  Mr 
CSolbum,  on  account  of  this  very  book, 
dashes  his  charge  in  the  face  of  a 
dead  man,— and  without  any  provo- 
cation from  poor  Bvron  on  this  point 
at  leasts — for  he  did  not  fobricate  the 
story, — dedaxes  his  belief  with  the 
same  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  been 
alluding  to  some  poltroon  broken  for 
cowardice,  that  his  Lordship,  if  he 
had  been  put  to  such  a  tiiiu,  would 
have  disgnoed  himself  and  human 
nature  by  conduct,  idiich  the  starr- 
ling  who  was  famishing  in  fiilaehood 
had  conceived  of  as  the  acme  of  inii^ 
ginable  wickedness,  and  the  descrip* 
tion  of  it  a  happy  hit  for  a  biogra^ 
pher,  who  had  seemed  to  have  shiuken 
han<b  with  his  last  red-herring,  and 
breathed  out  an  eternal  forewell  to 
his  last  noggin  of  Blue-ruin. 

''  I  suspect  that  piersonal  anzie^, 
coming  upon  a  constitution  unwisely 
treated,  had  no  small  hand  in  hasten- 
ing his  death  in  Greece.**  The  sus- 
picions of  such  a  slave  signify  nothing. 
What  he  means  by  **  personal  anxie^ 
ty,'*  need  not  be  explained  after  the 
preceding  paragraph.  "  No  rnnaU 
handy"  ^e.  WhaX  a  low  vulgarism, 
in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Lord  By- 
ron !  Why  did  he  not  rather  say — 
"  finger  in  the  pie  f  *  He  afterwards 
alluM  to  Lord  Byron*s  death-bed  in 
a  similar  strain — **  as  to  what  a  man 
says  on  his  death-bed,  we  are  first  to 
be  certain  that  he  did  say  it,  and  next 
we  are  to  think  what  induces  him  to 
say  it,  and  whether  it  is  as  likelv  to  be 
his  strength  as  his  weakness.*  He 
alludes  here  to  some  affecting  excla- 
mations said  to  have  been  uttered  by 
Lord  Byron  on  his  death-bed,  and  in 
his  delurium  about  his  wife  and  child. 
He  wishes  to  disbelieve  them — and  it 
is  but  fitting  that  he,  who  has  dedaiwl 
his  belief  that  Lord  Byron  would  have 
behaved  like  an  abject  coward,  and 
for  worse  than  an  abject  coward,  in 
shipwreck — a  mere  imaginary  caae, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  maJignant 
insult — should  strive  all  he  can  to  de- 
grade in  his  own  mind  the  idea  of  his 
behaviour  when  death  did  cosae— that 
he  should  have  not  one  single  tear  or 
term  of  pity  to  drop  upon  the  bosom, 
within  wikich  "  that  wild  tumultuous 
thing,  the  heart  of  man,**  and  such  a 
man,  was  so  soon  to  be  hushed — that 
he  should  desire  to  defraud  ddirium 
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of  its  indutiiiet  and  indefinite  longings 
after  eyes  and  lips  £u  away,  that  might 
and  would  have  shed  drops  and  kims 
<Kf  entire  foigiTeness— and  finally,  af- 
fix to  his  coffin,  or  fling  into  M&  gni^e, 
a  libel  scribbled  thus — ^without  mudi 
regard  to  heraldry — ^  Here  lies  Qtwrge 
Owrdon-^Lord  Byron — .£tat,  87 — 
Lbioh  Huvt  doubts  o&xatlt  whb- 

VBBB  HB  WAB  A  MAN  OF  COUBAOB." 

It  seems  that  a  person,  for  whom 
Mr  Hunt  has  a  great  respect,  sent  him 
a  message  by  a  kinsman,  infoiming 
iiim  that  a  conclusion  had  been  diawn 
from  such  passages  as  we  have  quot- 
ed, that  he  meant  to  chaige  Lord 
Byron  with  ^cowardice;"  and  the 
conceited  Cockney,  evidently  flattered 
by  this  message  ''  firom  the  person  for 
whom  he  has  a  great  respect,"  forth- 
with set  himself  in  a  second  long  let- 
ter in  the  Morning  Chronicle,-*not  to 
eat  in  his  own  words, — ^for  while,  ISce 
the  dog,  he  returns  to  his  Yomit,  yet^ 
as  dogs  will  do,  he  makes  some  scun- 
nering yawns  at  it,  and  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  bolt  it — ^but  to  lick 
them  up  a  little  round  about  the  edges 
and  comers,  so  that  the  nature  of  Sie 
deposit  shall  appear  to  the  passers-by 
somewhat  problematical,  and  with 
some  sort  of  slight  resemblance  to  that 
inoffensiYe,  because  useful  article,  a 
^reen-grass-encircled  piece  of  vaccine 
nmtter,  at  once  inoculation  and  ma- 
nure. In  one  or  two  instances  he 
seems  not  unwilling  to  retract,  in 
«ome  anxious  to  explain,  and  in  others 
to  modify ;  but  the  result  of  the  whole 
is  adherence,  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, to  his  first  award.  In  the  style 
and  sentiment  of  this  letter  he  out- 
Cockneys  himself— but  not  a  word 
does  he  let  slip  with  reference  to  the 
darkest  and  foulest  part  of  his  charge 
against  Byron.  However,  he  Quotes 
Cicero  upon  Mr  Black,  and  talks  of 
Julius  Cnsar  scratching  the  top  of  his 
head  with  one  of  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers, that  he  mixht  not  displace  the 
curls,  and  concludes  with  a  paragraph 
which  is  indeed  a  psychological  curio- 
sity, and  as  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  King  of  Cockaigne, 
as  all  the  acts  and  events  put  together 
of  his  present  Majesty^s  most  splendid 
and  glorious  reign. 

"  After  all,  sir,  my  doubt  was  only  a 
doubt,  however  strongly  expressed*  I 
express  doubts  on  the  other  side;  I  sum 
ap  all  by  saying  that  he  was  a '  contra-. 


diction  ;*  and  the  instances  I  put,  on 
either  side,  apply  only  to  physical  cou- 
rage. If  I  doubt  whether  circumstances 
had  left  him  enough  of  this  to  hinder 
him  from  becoming  a  victim  to  a  state 
of  protracted  anxiety,  exasperated  by 
illness,  and  if  I  have  too  good  reason 
to  know  that  he  wanted  moral  courage 
enough  to  fiice  a  part  of  society  upon  cer- 
tain points,  I  doubt  not,  that  at  any  time 
of  life  he  had  quite  sufficient  to  obey  the 
calls  of  his  &vourite  impulses,  and  to  dare 
anything  for  their  sake,  as  long  as  he 
could  have  been  kept  in  action;  and  this* 
perhaps,  in  sedentary  and  sophisticated 
times  like  the  present*  is  as  much  as  many 
men  would  require  to  be  conceded  them. 
Above  all,  sir,  I  pretend  to  little  more 
myself;  and  only  to  that  more,  as  far  as 
endurance  is  concerned,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  circumstances  of  my  life  have  led  me 
to  have  greater  views  of  what  ought  to 
be  endured  for  mankind.  With  regard 
to  physical  courage,  I  lay  claim,  ia  some 
respects,  to  less  than  I  have  attributed  to 
Lord  Byron.  If  the  readers  who  have 
formed  that  judgment  of  me  solely  by 
the  partial  extracts,  had  seen  my  book, 
they  would  have  there  found  how  UtUe  I 
make  pretensions  to  the  reverse.  In  a 
family  of  men  remarkable  for  their  bra- 
very, 1  am  in  that  respect  the  only  timid 
person.  Delicacy  of  organization,  anxious 
rearing  by  a  mother  whose  health  had 
been  shattered  by  adversity,  i,  life  stu- 
dious, yet  JfuU  of  emotion,  and  cares  anc^ 
illnesses  of  no  common  sort,  have  forced 
me  to  confess  myself,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  if  I  had  no  courage  but 
what  resulted  Irom  health  and  complex- 
ion, I  should  be  at  the  men^  of  eveiy 
fear  that  came  across  me.  I  have  great 
animal  spirits,  subject,  during  ill  h^th, 
to  as  great  incursions  of  melancholy ;  but 
as  the  former  mount  up  at  the  least  as- 
pect of  happiness,  so  a  dread  or  a  tender 
thought  would  bring  in  the  latter  to  un- 
man me  on  graver  occasions.  If  I  had  not 
learnt  the  art  of  strengthening  myself  by 
my  very  sympathies,  and  enlarging  them 
till  the  crowd  supported  me.  The  first 
incursions  of  danger  alarm  and  perplex 
me.  After  a  morning's  writing  I  shall 
occasionally  be  so  sensitive  (you  will  ex- 
cuse these  personal  details,  considering 
the  origin  of  them),  that  my  fingers'  ends 
will  tremble  as  if  I  had  been  a  sot ;  and 
my  head  has  been  so  tried  altogether,  that 
I  sometimes  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of 
a  hand  upon  it.  When  I  was  at  sea,  not 
living  very  wisely,  and  having  my  imagi- 
nation softened  and  detained  in  embrace 
by  some  peculiar  circumstances,  I  felt  asif 
I  grew  with  fragile  uneasiness.  After  this 
sir,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  say,  ne- 
vertheless, that  owing  to  some  opinions 
I  entertain,  I  have  great  moral  courage. 
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I  trast  I  have  given  more  than  one  proof 
of  it  in  the  coarse  of  my  life ;  and  I  can- 
not conceive  the  case  in  which  my  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  a  generous  notion  of 
right  and  justice  could  be  put  to  the  test, 
and  anything  induce  me  to  desert  it.  En- 
able me  only  to  identify  myself  with  the 
common  good,  and  allow  me  a  pale  face 
and  a  lit  tie  reflection,  and  I  have  thoughts 
that  would  support  me  under  any  hasard, 
moral  or  personal.** 

One  reads  the  above  pas^rage  with 
somewhat  of  the  same  elevating  and 
'  ennobling  emotion  with  which  he 
would  read  a  self-exhibiting  confes- 
sion  from  the  autobiography  of  Alex- 
ander or  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Our 
heart  leaps  within  us,  our  nerves  tin- 
gle, our  blood  bums,  our  flesh  creeps, 
our  "  fell  of  hair"  rustles  like  the  leaf- 
brow  of  a  forest,  or  the  heather  fore- 
head of  a  hill,  suddenly  swept  by  the 
storm — ^if  a  soldier,  we  clap  our  hand 
unconsciously  upon  the  hilt  of  our 
sword — ^if  a  civilian,  we  slap  it  as  un- 
consciously upon  the  brawn  of  our 
thigh — if  a  clergyman,  we  deplore  our 
cassock,  and  wish  that  we  had  been 
bom  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  or  Qi- 
deon,  or  Sampson,  or  Leigh  Hunt.  Tes, 
he  is  indeed,  like  young  Norval — ^**my 
beautiful,  my  brave  !"  Yes,  he  is  like 
Key,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave."  Be- 
fore him,  as  generalissimo  of  the  uni- 
ted armies  of  Cockaigne  and  Little 
Britain,  Wellington  would, have  grown 
pale,  and  fallen  back  with  all  his  ar- 
my, like  a  fragment  of  "cloudland" 
before  King  Eolus,  away  from  oflTered 
battle.  Sir  Thomas  Picton  would  have 
fainted  and  fallen  into  fits  with  fear,  if 
left  with  the  British  rear-guard  to  op- 
pose the  van  of  the  Cockneys,  with 
King  Leigh  raging  in  the  front  with 
his  yellow  breeches.  And  had  any 
change  taken  place  in  the  policy  that 
then  guided  the  great  governments  of 
£uro|^,  so  that  this  mightiest  of  the  li- 
neal descendants  of  Lud,  should  have 
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been  called  upon  to  take  part  with 
legitimacy  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  can 
there  now  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  single  weU*educated  man  breath- 
ing in  this  island,  that  he  would,  no 
less  by  his  volour  in  the  field,  than  his 
wisdom  in  the  council,  have  restored 
and  preserved  the  balance  of  power,  not 
only  in  mere  Europe,  but  in  the  civi- 
lized world  ?  He  of  the  Yellow  Breeches 
could  have  challenged  him  of  the  White 
Plume  to  single  combat.  The  **  Beau 
Sabreur"  would  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  "  Bow-Bell,"— and  Joachim 
Murat,  King  of  Naples,  succumbed  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  King  of  Paddington,  and 
with  all  his  glories  given  up  the  ghost. 
That  ^*  peace  has  its  victories  as  well 
as  war,"  and  that  the  spirit  of  this 
great  monarch  has  hitherto  been  pi^ 
cific  rather  than  warlike,  what  reason 
has  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be 
grateful  to  Providence,  for  otherwise 
on  whose  brow  now  would  have  been 
glittering  the  laurels  won  at  Water- 
loo 9  Yes — Napoleon  himself,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  had  reason  to  be  mte- 
ful  to  Providence,  that  Leigh  Hunt 
had  not  been  begotten  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier,  and  been  sent  into  the 
army  as  a  drummer, — ^for  if  both 
these  things  had  been  done,  he  would 
quickly  have  risen  into  the  ranks^  and 
as  quickly  out  of  them,  nor  ever  stop- 
ped his  career,  till  he  had  beaten  Bo- 
naparte all  to  sticks, — ^prevented  him 
from  ever  assuming  the  name  of  Nsi- 
polean  the  Great,— and  long  before 
the  conclusion  of  that  famous  Italian 
campaign,  kicked  him  across  or  into 
the  Po. 

We  have  been  too  long  prosing  away 
in  our  own  usual  good-natured  strain^ 
and  therefore  shaU  revive  our  readers 
and  brighten  their  sleepy  eyes  with 
the  admirable  lines  ni^t  printed, 
we  believe,  in  the  Times,  and  attri- 
buted, we  hope  justly,  to  Mr  Thomas 
Moore. 


THE  "  LIVING  DOO"  AND  TUB  "dKAD  LION." 

From  the  Times  of  Thursday^  Jan.  10. 

Next  week  will  be  published  (as  "  Lives*'  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous  and  strange, 

Of  a  small  puppy-dog  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  call  ''»ad/* 
'Tis  a  puppy  that  much  ^  good-breeding  pretends ; 

And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  knowing  how  lions  behave — among  friends. 
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How  that  animil  eats,  how  he  moyes,  how  he  drinkB, 
Ifl  all  noted  down  hy  this  BoBwell  bo  amall  ; 

And  'tit  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

Though  he  roared  pretty  well — this  the  puppy  allows— 
It  was  all,  he  says,  borrowed— all  second-huid  roar ; 

And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

Tis,  indeed,  as  good  fiin  as  a  Cynic  could  ask, 
To  see  how  this  Cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 

Takes  gravely  the  Lord  of  the  Forest  to  task, 
And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
With  sops  every  day  firom  the  lion's  own  pan. 

He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcase, 
And— 4oeB  all  a  dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 

However,  the  book's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 
Examples  and  warnings  to  lions  high-bred, 

IIow  they  sufier  small  mongprelly  curs  in  their  kitchen. 
Who'll  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead. 

T.  PincooK. 
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Mr  Hunt,  who  to  the  prating  pert- 
ess  of  the  parrot,  the  chattering 
impudence  of  the  magpie, — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  mowing  malice  of  the 
monkey— adds  the  hissiness  of  the 
bill-pointing  gander,  and  the  gobble- 
bluster  of  the  bubbly-jock, — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  forwaxtl  valour  of  the 
bpock  or  badger, — threatens  death  and 
destruction  to  all  writers  of  prose  or 
▼erse,  who  shall  dare  to  say  black  is 
the  white  of  his  eye,  or  that  his  book 
is  not  Uke  a  vase  lighted  up  from 
within  with  the  torch  of  truth.  He 
hints,  not  darkly,  that  he  possesses 
letters  written  by  Lord  Byron,  the 
publication  of  which  would  render 
comical  the  distress  of  those  friends 
whom  they  lampoon, — of  those  friends 
of  Byron  who  have  now  been  express- 
ing their  disgust,  with  this  meanest  of 
all  the  Wipers. 

*Such  threats  are  quite  in  character 
and  in  keeping  witn  his  nature,  or 
rather  his  nothingness  ;  and  by  doing 
so,  the  paddock  will  only  leap  farther, 
and  sink  deeper,  into  the  mud.  Lord 
Byron  *s  power  in  satire  is  as  well 
known  as  Leigh  Himt*s  impotence. 
But  the  mute  does  not  become  a  man 
by  applying  the  bow-string  at  the  beck 
of  his  master ;  and  the  virility  of  the 
lawless  verse  of  Byron,  will  not  prove, 
that  he  who  publishes  it  against  his 
own  scomers,  is  in  heart  and  soul  any- 
thing else  than  an  eunuch. 

Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  h^ 


dicrous  composition  of  this  Cockney^s 
character,  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  on 
the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held  where- 
ever  it  is  known,  except  in  a  few  ob- 
scure nooks  and  comers,  (and  even 
there  it  is  in  but  indifferent  odour,) 
we  suspect  that  many  of  our  readers 
may  wonder  at  the  imnecessaxy  pains 
we  have  been  at  to  impale  the  scrib- 
bler, and  may  think,  that  he  should 
have  been  permitted  to  run  up  and 
down  for  a  while,  like  a  wasp,  that  has 
had  the  sting  it  had  so  repeatedly  been 
darting  into  the  sleeve  of  one's  coat, 
without  even  so  much  as  once  reaching 
the  skin,  at  last  caught  fast  among  the 
texture, — like  a  wasp  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  (fraw  its  sting  out  again,  flies  off 
with  all  its  best  entrails  attached  to 
the  puny  wound  in  the  broad  cloth  ; 
and  then,  after  much  blind  bouncing 
against  window-panes,  much  rapid 
running  to  and  fro  thereon,  and  much 
sore  entanglement  among  spiders*  webs, 
drops  down  upon  the  floor,  and,  ere 
it  has  altogether  ceased  to  crawl,  is 
swept,  if  the  scene  of  action  be  the 
kitchen,  with  a  dishclout,  along  with 
the  other  dust  of  the  day,  into  the 
grated  way  that  leads  into  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  the  city.  Periiaps  they 
are  right ;  yet  though  there  may  be  a 
little  trouble,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
chopping  the  head  off  the  wasp,  and 
cutting  his  body  in  two,  by  way  of 
dispatching  him,  even  although  we 
know  that  his  sting  and  entrails  are 
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out,  and  that,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  must  die  before  sunset. 

An  outrap^  on  all  Knglish— on  all 
human  feeling,  has  been  peipetrated, 
and  to  a  slight  degree  now  punished. 
The  people  of  Britain  though  prepared, 
in  their  freedom, 

"  The  blessings  they  ei\joy  to  guard/* 
and  holding,  of  all  those  blessings,  thrice 
blest  the  sacred  priTacy  of  the  **  door 
within  the  door,  are  yet  £sr  from  being 
tremblingly  or  fiistidiously  sensitive 
to  anything  like  allusion  or  approach 
even  to  the  on-goings  by  tiie  fireside  ; 
glimpses  may  occasionally  be  giren  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  of  ^'the  old  fami- 
liar iaoes,*^  sitting  in  the  light  of  the 
hearth,  provided  the  window  be  "  half 
uncurtamed"  by  a  privileged  hand, 
that  knows  when  to  draw  up  and  when 
to  let  down  the  veil.  The  dearest  friend 
a  man  can  have  here,  one  that  has  knelt 
with  him  in  prayer  within  the  walls  of 
his  own  house,  that  may  have  been 
with  him  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  an  oxil^  child  had  been  carried 
out  in  its  oofiui — may  say  to  the  world, 
if  the  world  desire  to  know  something 
of  him  he  loved,  as  he  was  in  that 
privacy — he  may  say  something  to  the 
world,  after  that  other  is  dead-— of 
his  manners,  his  ways,  his  habits,  his 
character.  Ko  fear .  that  any  natural 
right)  which  the  dead  stall  hold  in 
their  shrouds,  will  be  violated  by  such 
revealment  But^  should  an  enemy,  ei- 
ther open  or  secret,  who  had  been  nurt- 
inff  for  years  his  hate  to  keep  it  wann, 
take  that  office  upon  himself,  even 
with  proudest  proclamation  of  the 
love  of  truth  sounded  before  him  by 
manv  trumpeters,  and  advertised  in 
all  the  newspapers  at  a  penn v  per  line, 
or  a  shilHnff  the  lie, — ^it  is  felt  that  an 
offence  has  oeen  committed,  and  that 
the  result  must  be  evil.  And  this, 
too,  in  almost  equal,  nay,  perhaps  in 
greater  degree,  if  the  man  whose  pri- 
vate life  and  character  his  enemy  un- 
dertakes publicly  to  expose,  were  a  man 
not  only  of  many  soirows  but  of  many 
sins,  and  against  whose  memory,  there- 
fore;  &lsehood  could  be  made  to  press 
more  heavily  along  with  the  weignt  of 
truth.  To  keep  by  the  ungiuyrded 
side  of  such  a  maff— at  all  times  un- 
guarded either  in  confidence,  in  pride, 
or  in  reddessness, — to  keep  by  his 
dde  like  a  shadow,  and  as  dependent 
as  a  shadow  for  very  being, —  and 
years,  Ions  years  afterwards — ^partly 
as  an  indulgence  of  spite,  spleen,  and 
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wounded  vanity,  and  partlv  as  a  means 
of  ^making  a  good  deal  of  money,"  as 
the  phrase  is-^to  rip  up  hia  charac- 
ter, not  only  without  one  single  re- 
morseful pang,  but  with  a  continued 
glee  that  could  only  besupported  by  the 
gratification  of  an  inordinate  and  un- 
natural passion  of  self  •love— a  self-love 
that  had  been  stabbed  to  the  core  with 
an  incurable  wound, — ^which  wound, 
strange  and  singular  tosay,had  become 
more  painful  when  mortification  and 
gangrene  had  taken  place,  than  when 
most  redly  inflamed, — he  who  doea 
this  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  Pup- 
gatoiy  prepared  for  himself,  —  in 
which  his  punishment  might  princi- 
pally consist  in  perpetually  ripping  up 
all  his  old  spiritual  sores,  and  m  roeo- 
ing  his  insatiable  maw  with  the  fe- 
tid bandages,  all  the  while  haunted 
and  tormented  by  the  fierce  Appari- 
tion of  him  he  had  on  earth  cozened, 
cringed  to,  lived  upon,  flattered,  har- 
ted,  abused,  and  betrayed, — an  Ap- 
parition only, — but  still  blue-de^ 
enough  to  terrify  a  Cockney  —  while 
the  Reality,  of  which  it  was  but  an 
image— an  Eidolon — ^had  washed  off  all 
its  stains,  and  soared  into  the  Empy- 
rean. Indeed,  we  think  we  could  write 
a  copy  of  strongverses — acopy  of  verses 
that  would  wSkid  Mr  Hunt^  distress 
comical,  and  yet  offer  no  show  of  vio- 
lence to  that  other  one,  being  a  thing 
so  majestical,  entitled,  '^  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Lord  Byron's  Ghost"  Yes— it 
shall  be  done— they  shall  be  written 
— ^and  we  shall  send  his  Majesty  a 
presentation-copy. 

It  has  been  seen  how  this  poor  de- 
vil strove,  with  all  the  littie  ingenuity 
he  possesses,  to  wince  himself  into  the 
trepidation  of  a  sort  of  tenth  rart  be- 
liei,  that  he  was  not  Lord  Byron's 
guest  in  Italy,  although  living,  with 
all  his  &mily,  in  his  lordship's  house, 
associating  daily  with  him  and  bis 
mistress, — and  cutting  a  gallant  figure 
along  with  him  on  horseback,  with  blue 
frock,  white  waistcoat,  and  trowsers, 
and  velvet  cap,  d  la  Raphad,  Kow, 
setting  aside  altogether  his  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  the  ^'  UBdem 
Urahibua^  the  sacred  indosure  of  pri- 
vate walls" — is  there  not  another  land 
of  '^  sacred  inclosura"  a  sacredneis 
more  profound— which  he  has  violated 
in  every  page — ^the  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  private  walls  of  the  dark  and 
narrow  nouse  appointed  for  all  living  7 
Not  a  single  shadow  of  seriousness, 
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mleninity,  or  «ird,  eTer  crofisei  his 
mind.  All  hia  expresaioDB  of  dii- 
liloe^  spleoi,  anger,  and  hatred,  are 
fkgt  as  bitter  as  if  he  were  renting 
them  against  a  man  now  alive ;  though, 
to  be  sure^  if  that  man  had  been  alive 
the  bitterness  must  have  continued  to 
bleed  inwardly — ^it  durst  not  have  thus 
OTeiflowed  his  lips.  He  has  never,  for  a 
moment,  been  able  to  foiget  the  sneer 
ef  that  curled  lip ;  it  haunts  him,  to 
the  utter  ezduaion  of  the  noble  face  so 
beautiful  in  death,  of  the  imagined  still- 
ness and  darkness  of  the  cell,  where^ 
of  it  and  all  that  once  was  Byron, 
"  Qnot  tibras  in  Dnoe  snmmo 
Invenies  f ' 

Byron  recklessly  insulted  Southey, 
and  Southev  bearded  him  in  all  Ilis 
anger  and  all  his  pride.  He  owed  it 
to  himself  and  to  his  hi^  name,  not 
only  to  repel  the  unprovoked  and  un- 
justifiable aggression,  but  alter  ward- 
ing off,  and  receiving  all  blows  on 
an  undinted  shield,  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive ;  and  since  he  had  before  him 
a  foeman  well  worthy  of  his  steel,  to 
show  that  he  knew  how  to  wield  it 
well,  nor  feared  to  turn  the  edge  of 
the  blade  of  **  ethereal  temper.  It 
was  like  a  combat  between  a  Christian 
and  a  Paynim  Knight — and  the  event 
was  not  such  as  could  bear  trumpet- 
ting  in  Heathenesse.  But  would 
Southey  seek  now  to  insidt  the  me- 
moiy  of  the  dead  B^n,  in  whose 
&ce,  when  living,  he  flung  back  scorn 
for  scorn  1  No— no— no !  The  his- 
torian of  the  Cid — ^the  Campeador — 
received  from  his  Maker  too  generous 
a  nature  for  that — a  nature  imbued, 
in  the  progress  of  his  noble  pursuits, 
at  once  with  a  Christian  and  a  chival- 
rous spirit ;  and  at  the  door-way  of 
the  vault  where  Bvron's  bones  are  now 
N  at  rest,  Southey,  himself  one  of  the 
great  poets  of  England. — but  happier — 
oh,  far  happier — in  his  blameless,  and 
virtuous,  and  useful  life  than  his  com- 
peer in  genius,  would  now,  without 
one  drop  of  bitterness  in  Ms  heart, 
elevated  by  its  forgiveness,  and  awed 
by  the  mystery  of  the  hush  that  allays 
aU  the  tempests  of  human  passion, 
bow  down  his  forehead  over  the  an- 
cestral insignia  on  that  coffin,  and 
devoutly  pray,   "  Peace  to  thy  soul !" 

Rit — ^for  the  present — we  have  done 
with  this  record  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
shall  turn,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  what 
Hunt  says  of  some  of  Lord  Byron's 
eontem|>orarie8. 


With  scarcely  one  of  the  whole  set 
is  the  chafed  Cockney  well  pleased. 
He  is  upon  much  better  terms  with 
himself  than  with  tiie  most  fittvoured 
of  his  friends ;  and  those  whom  he 
does  rouse,  he  contrives  to  make  truly 
ridiculous.  It  appears  from  the  Pie- 
face  that  he  had  painted  a  full-length 
portrait  of  that  perfect  gentleman,  Mr 
Haalitt — ^but  pwtly  to  oblige  Mr  Col- 
bum^  if  we  do  not  mistake,  aoid  partly 
because  he  must  have  quarrelled — 
although  he  says  not — ^with  the  ami- 
able original,  whom  he  now  accuses 
of  having  *^  a  most  wayward  and  cruel 
temper,**  "which  has  ploughed  cuts 
and  fiurows  in  his  &oe** — ^"and  ca- 
pable of  being  inhuman  in  some 
things** — ^he  has  not  given  the  picture 
a  place  in  the  gallery.  Of  Mr  Moore 
he  begins  with  drawing  a  favourable 
likeness — ^but  having  something  of  the 
spleen  towards  him  too,  he  puts  on  not 
a  few  touches,  meant  to  dash  its  plea- 
santness, and  leaves  it  in  a  very  un- 
finished state — ^for  no  other  or  better 
reason  that  we  can  discover,  than  that 
Mr  Moore  most  justly  had  said  to 
Lord  Byron  that  <<the  Liberal  had  a 
taint  in  iL**  had,  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Pktris,  spoken  highly  of  England,  and 
in  some  verses  written  rather  diB|»ra- 
gmgly  of  that  very  indulgent  person, 
Madame  Warzens.  On  one  occasion, 
he  designates  him  by  the  geographic 
designation  of  ^  a  Derbvshue  poet'* — 
Mr  Moore,  we  believe,  having  had  a 
cottage  in  that  county — admitting  in 
a  note,  that  at  the  time  he  had  hem 
too  angry  with  Mr  Moore  to  honour 
him  so  highly  as  to  call  him  by  his 
nune — and  on  many  occasions  he 
sneers  at  him  for  living  so  mudi  in 
that  high  society,  from  which  all  Cock- 
neys axe  of  course  excluded — and  now, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  he  threatens 
him  with  the  posthumous  satire  of 
Lord  Byron. 

To  Mr  Campbell  he  is  exceedingly 
complimentary — and  has,  he  thiiHcs, 
hit  off  the  character  of  that  delightfril 
poet  in  two  words  ;  he  is  a  "  French 
Virgil.**  What  that  means,  we  do  not 
presume  even  to  conjecture  ;  but  be  . 
its  intents  wicked  or  charitable,  it  is 
a  mere  parody  on  Mr  Charles  Lamb's 
not  very  prudent  or  defensible  remark 
about  Voltaire,—- of  which,  a  word  by 
and  by.  In  the  midst  even  of  his  ad- 
miration, he  cannot  help  being  imper- 
tinent ;  and  he  tells  tne  world  that 
Mr  CampbeU  gladly  relaxes  from  the 
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loftiness  of  poetiy,  and  delights  in 
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Cotton's  TraTestie  of  Virgil,  (a  most 
beastly  book)  and  that  his  conversation 
^  is  as  fetr  as  may  be  from  any  thing 
like  a  Puritan."  In  short,  he  insinu- 
ates, that  Mr  Campbell's  conversation 
is  what  some  might  call  free  and  easy, 
and  others  indecent, — a  compliment, 
we  believe,  as  awkward  as  untrue.  He 
pretends  to  be  enraptured  with  the 
Deautiful  love  and  marriage  scenes  in 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ;  but  we  know 
better,  and  beg  to  assure  him  that  Ijie 
is  not.  In  confirmation  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  opinion,  we  refer  him'  to 
the  Story  of  Rimini. 

Mr  Theodore  Hook  he  also  attempts 
to  characterise  ;  and  to  us,  who  know 
a  thing  or  two,  this  is  about  one  of  the 
basest  bits  of  his  book.  Not  a  sylla- 
ble of  censure  does  he  pass  upon  that 
gentleman,  but  a  wish  "  that  he  had 
stuck  to  his  humours  and  farces,  for 
which  he  had  real  talent,  inatead  of 
writing  politics^  Now,  there  is  no 
term  of  contumely  and  abuse  allowable 
in  low  society,  which  Mr  Hunt  and 
his  brothers,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang, 
have  not  heaped  upon  Mr  Hook's  head, 
in  the  Exammer,  as  if  he  were  excom- 
municated and  outcast  from  the  com- 
pany of  all  honest  men.  But  Mr  Col- 
Dum  is  Mr  Hook's  publisher,  and  he  is 
now  also  Mr  Hunt's  ;  and  therefore  he, 
who  takes  for  motto, "  It  is  for  slaves  to 
lie,  and  freemen  to  speak  truth,"  thus 
compromises,  we  must  not  say  his  con- 
science, but  that  which,  with  him, 
stands  instead  of  it,  party  and  personal 
spite,  and  winds  up  a  most  flattering 
account  of  Mr  Hook's  delightful,  com- 
panionable qualities,  with  the  slight- 
est and  faintest  expression  of  di»- 
sent, — ^if  it  even  amount  to  that, — 
from  his  politics,  thilt,  his  breath, 
which  is  "  sweet  air,"  can  be  made 
to  murmur.  We  have  the  confession 
of  this  miserable  sacrifice  of  his  perso- 
nal and  party  spite,  under  his  own 
hand.  In  one  of  his  letters  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  he  says,  probably  in 
consequence  of  his  paltriness  having 
been  pointed  out  by  "  the  gentleman 
for  whom  he  has  a  respect,"  "  I  wish, 
in  his  good-nature  to  others,  and  bis 
exceeding  notion  of  mine,  Mr  Col- 
bum  had  not  hazarded  doing  me  a  veiy 
painful  disservice  with  my  readers,  by 
omitting,  in  its  passage  through  the 
press,  a  concluding  line  or  two  in  my 
notice  of  Mr  Theodore  Hook.  I  had 
no  wish  to  say  <aiiiything  at  all  of  Mr 


Hook ;  and  could,  with  pleasure^  have 
omitted  the  whole  notice  of  him,  had 
Mr  Colbum  wished   it.      But  after 
my  pleasanter  recollections  of  him,  (i# 
thev  now  stand  unqualified  in  my 
book,)  it  becomes   doubly  necessary 
not  to  omit  the  drawbacks  I  had  to 
make  on  a  writer  of  his  outrageous 
description  ;  and  my  acooimt  of  him, 
instead  of  ending  with  the  two  or  three 
words  now  concluding  it,  should  have 
terminated  thus — *  that  I  wished  he 
had  stuck  to  his  humours  and  farces, 
for  which  he  had  real  talent,  instead 
of  attempting  to  cut  up  a  great  man 
for  the  hounds,  and  taking  a  silver 
fork,  and  a  seat  at  a  great  table,  for 
the  refinement  he  has  missed !"    This 
makes  the  matter  much  worse.     Mr 
Colbum  did  right  to  scratch  out, — 
without  condescending  to  mention  the 
erasure  to  Mr  Hunt, — this  piece  of 
unintelligible  impudence    respecting^ 
his  friend  Mr  Hook ;   but  Mr  Hunt 
had  not  the  tvthe  of  the  spirit  of  a  louse, 
to  take  such  treatment  so  tenderly, 
and  even  to  compliment  Mr  Colbum 
on  the  occasion.    If  the  erasure  mate- 
rially altered  his  meaning,  what  is  he, 
to  talk  so  sweetly  about  Mr  Colbum  ? 
If  it  did  not,  what  is  he,  to  talk  so 
sweetly  about  Mr  Hook,  after  his  gang, 
and  lumself  at  the  head  of  it,  heA  a 
hundred  times  proclaimed  him  to  be  a 
felon  7      How  Theodore  must  despise 
the  fawning  hypocrite !  Conscious  ox  his 
own  perfect  innocence  of  the  charges 
from  which  he  suffered  so  much, — ^for 
he  was  just  as  innocent  of  them  as 
Mr  Thomas  Moore  was  of  the  charges 
of  the  same  kind  brought  against  him, 
— Mr  Hook  could  well  afford  to  look  at 
the  bmtal  abuse  of  Mr  Hunt  and  his 
associates  with  indifference,  but  this 
offer  to  salve  with  spittle  a  wound  that 
had  never  been  infiicted,  must  be  veiy 
loathsome  to  him ;  and  the  sight  of 
Hunt  in  Mr  Colbum's  shop  must  make 
him  sick.    The  clause,  as  it  originaUy 
stood,  too,  is  Titter  nonsense.      For 
excellent  as   we   do   not  doubt  Mr 
Hook's  farces  were,  is  it  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  the  writing  of  the  best  farces 
that  ever  were  roared  at,  till  the  pit 
exhibited  several  elderly  gentlemen  in 
strong  convulsions,  should  have  been 
relinqmshed  for  the  powerful  prose  and 
various  ?er8e  of  the  John  Bull  ?    If  ho 
does  not  allude  to  the  John  Bull,  then 
he  is  a  slave  that  sinks  the  truth  ;  for 
the  John  Bull  has  for  years  been  the 
monster  that  filled  him  with  honror 
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Mid  dread.  If  be  does  allude  to  the 
John  Bull,  then  he  is  a  slave  that  slots 
oT«r  the  truth  for  the  reasons  of  a 
slave,  and  what  then  is  the  proper 
application  of  his  motto  ? 

If  anything  could  make  Charles 
Lamb  ridiculous,  Mr  Hunt's  extra- 
vagance would,  in  the  section  in  which 
the  truly  original  and  delightful  Elia 
is  made  to  figure.  He  "  hiu  a  head 
irarthy  of  Aristotle,'*  and  **  his  face 
resembles  that  of  Bacon,  with  less 
worldly  rigour,  and  more  sensibility." 
Ko  man  but  must  be  rexed  and  dis- 
gnsted  with  such  grossness  of  foUy. 
Then  '*  one  could  imagine  him  crack- 
ing » jeet  in  the  teeth  of  a  ghost,  and 
melting  into  thin  air  himself  out  of 
a  sympathy  with  the  awful."  ^ng 
told  that  somebody  had  lampooned 
hhn,  he  said^  *"  Very  well  ;  I'll  Lamb- 

Chim."  He  dumbfounded  a 
tirade  one  evening,  by  taking  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  asking  the 
maker,  "whether  he  meant  to  sav 
uat  a  thief  was  not  a  good  man. 
^  He  hardly  contemplates  with  pa- 
tience the  fine  new  buildings  in  the 
Reffent's  Park ;  KndprivtUdy  speaking, 
he  nas  a  grudge  against  official  hea- 
ven-expounders,  or  clergymen."  "  He 
wrote  in  the  London  Magazine  two 
lives  of  Liston  and  Munden,  which 
the  public  took  for  serious,  and  which 
exhioited  an  extraordinaiy  jumble  of 
imaginary  fiacts,  and  truth'  of  bye- 
paintinff.  Munden  he  makes  bom  at 
^  3toke-Poggies,'  the  veiy  sound  of 
which  is  like  the  actor  speaking  and 
digging  his  words."  To  a  person 
abusing  Voltaire^  and  injudiciously  op- 
posing his  character  to  that  of  Jesus 
Ghxis^  he  said  admirably  well — 
though  he  by  no  means  overrates  Yol- 
taare,  nor  toatUs  r&oerence  in  the  other 
atiarier^ — ^that  Voltaire  was  a  very  good 
Jesus  Christ  far  the  French.  He 
once  said  to  a  brother  whist-plaver, 
who  had  a  hand  more  clever  than 
clean,  and  who  had  enough  in  him  to 
afford  the  joke,  "  Oh,  if  dirt  were 
tramps,  what  hsAds  you  would  hold !" 

All  tiiis  proves,  that  Mr  Lamb  has 
ahead  worthy  of  Aristotle,  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  face  like  that  of 
Bacon.  The  saying  about^  Voltaire  is 
most  vepulsively  narrated  ;  and  Mr 
Lamb,  who  took  such  ofience  with  Mr 
Souths  for  regretting  that  Ella's  es- 
says had  not  a  sounder  religious  feel- 
lagy  what  will  he  say— or  feel,  at  least 
— niJiiout  the  sad  jumble  of  offensive 
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and  childish  nonsense,  which,  without 
having  the  capacity  of  re-creating  the 
drcumstances  in  which  the  words  were 
uttered,  or  imparting  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived,  Hunt  has  palmed  off  upon 
the  public  as  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  conversation  of  Charles  Lamb  ? 
•There  is  a  long  section  on  Mr  Shel- 
ley, which,  in  spite  of  the  gross  affec- 
tation and  exaggeration  of  feeling  with 
which  it  is  overlaid,  and  much  poor 
criticism,  cannot  be  read  without  in- 
terest. We  believe,  that  Mr.  Hunt's 
affection  for  Mr  Shelley  was  as  sincere 
as  anything  good  can  be  sincere  in  a 
Cockney;  yet  he  cannot  express  it 
without  a  ddsgusting  self-conceit,  that 
frequently  gives  his  most  pathetic  wail- 
ings  and  laments  a  very  suspicious  cha- 
racter— as  if  his  griefs  and  his  sorrows, 
if  not  altogether,  were  very  much  a 
Hum.  Mr  Shelley,  to  the  wretched- 
ness and  ruin  of  the  best  years  of  life, 
"  his  bright  and  shining  youth,"  was 
not  only  not  a  Christian,  but  had  con- 
ceived an  insane  hatred  of  Christiani- 
ty. He  had  suffered  his  imagination 
to  be  so  overmastered  by  the  idea  of 
the  corruptions  and  pollutions  of  Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  it  by  men,  that 
he  came  to  look  on  it,  as  now  profess- 
ed in  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
and  taught  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  a  baneful  and 
hateful  superstition.  The  excesses  of 
vituperation  in  prose  and  in  verse,  to 
which  he  was  thus  led,  were  enor- 
mous and  shocking — as  he  at  all  times 
spoke  of  the  Deity  and  the  Saviour  as 
hideous  monsters,  created  by  the  worst 
fears,  hopes,  and  desires  of  the  weak- 
est and  wickedest  of  men.  Hunt,  too, 
of  course,  glories  in  being  not  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  first  and  strongest  bond 
between  Mr  Shelley  and  him,  was, 
doubtless,  their  Infidelity.  Shelley's 
eloquent  and  poetical  ravings  can  with 
difficulty  be  endured,  for  sake  of  that 
eloquence  and  that  poetry,  often  tran- 
scendent, and  &r  more  for  sake  of  the 
insane  sincerity  with  which,  in  the 
delusion  of  an  inflamed  imagination, 
they  were  poured  tumultuously  out ; 
but  Hunt's  infidelity  is  chieflv  distin- 
guished by  its  impudence — and  though 
we  have  too  much  humanity  to  wish 
to  see  really  restored  the  stake  and 
the  faggot^  we  cannot  help  pleasing 
ourselves,  in  a  dream,  with  tne  most 
absurd  air  of  Cockney  conceit,  and  im- 
pertinent self-importance,  with  which 
3£ 
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he  would  have  ambled  to  the  stake, 
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^  with  light-blue  frock,  white  waist- 
coat and  trowsers,  and  relvet  cap  a  la 
Raphad  ;  he  would  have  cut  a  gallant 
figure!" 

We  took  a  deep  interest  in  Mr 
Shelley.  Full  of  admiration  of  his 
genius,  and  pity  for  his  misconduct 
and  misfortunes,  we  spoke  of  him  at 
all  times  with  an  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing which  we  know  he  felt,  and  for 
which  we  received  written  expressions 
of  gratitude  from  some  by  whom  he 
was,  in  spite  of  all  his  unhappy  errors, 
most  tenderly  beloved.  Mr  Hunt 
must  know  this  ;  but  he  is  one  of 
those  "  lovers  of  truth,"  who  will  not, 
if  he  can  help  it,  suffer  any  one  single 
spark  of  it  to  spunk  out,  unless  it 
snine  in  his  own  face,  and  display  its 
pretty  features  to  the  public,  **  rescued 
only  by  thought  from  insignificance." 
Moreover,  he  hates  this  Magazine, 
not  altogether,  perhaps,  without  some 
little  reason  of  a  personal  kind — and, 
therefore,  as  a  **  lover  of  truth,"  is 
bound  n^ver  to  see  any  good  in  it, 
even  if  that  good  be  the  cordial  praise 
of  the  genius  of  his  dearest  friend, 
and,  when  it  was  most  needed,  a  fear- 
less vindication  of  all  that  could  be  vin- 
dicated in  his  opinions,  and  conduct. 

It  was  Hazlitt,  we  believe,  who  ac- 
cused us  of  praising  Shelley,  because  he 
was  a  gentleman ;  and  we  must  confess, 
that  the  accusation,  however  shocking, 
is  far  from  being  untrue,  and  af- 
fords an  easy  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion to  Hazlitt  of  much  of  our  cen- 
sure of  himself;  but  Hunt,  as  mean  as 
Hazlitt  is  audacious,  tries  to  keep  the 
fact  of  our  kindness  to  Mr  Shelley  and 
his  kindly  feelings,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  towards  us,  under  his  thumb, 
bitteily  feeling  that  we  alone  were  the 
friends  of  Shelley,  when  he  was  en- 
compassed by  foes  ;  and  that  we,  and 
none  but  we,  won  the  world  to  look 
upon  him  with  pity  and  forgiveness 
— on  his  genius  with  admiration. 

We  have  hinted  that  Hunt's  feel- 
ings of  friendship  for  Mr  Shelley  are 
frequently  so  absurdly  expressed,  that 
they  have  veiy  much  the  appearance 
of  being  all  a  hum.  Mr  Shelley  had 
given  him  such  large  sums  of  money, 
which  Hunt  never  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  repay, — preferring  a  gift  to  a 
loan, — ^that  his  generosity  is  the  string 
on  which  Hunt  constantly  keeps  harp- 
ing ;  but  that  his  own  meanness  may 


not  appear  to  be  in  proportion,  he  de^ 
Clares  that,  with  all  his  culpable  im- 
prudence in  money  matters,  he  was 
always  ready  to  share  his  last  shilling 
with  a  friend.  Why,  a  man  who  lays 
himself  under  pecimiary  obligations 
to  dear  friend,  common  acquaintance, 
and  insolent  foe,  and  trusts  that,  with- 
out any  painful  exertion  on  his  part, 
one  and  all  of  these  will  be  repaid, 
either  in  money,  or  in  money's  worth, 
in  another  and  a  tieher  worid,  would 
be,  if  possible,  a  more  absurdly  con- 
temptible creature  than  even  Leigh 
Hunt,  were  he  at  the  same  time 
to  be  niggardly  of  the  cash  so  vezy 
easily  acquired,  and  oat  of  the  last 
shilhng  remaining,  after  the  relief  of 
his  own  pinching  necessities,  and  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  lazy  hixaries, 
to  grudge  even  one  farthing  to  a  friend. 
This  would  be  not  only  out  of  the 
order  of  human,  but  of  Cockney  n** 
ture.  But  how  small  needs  be  the 
self-praise  due  to  such  charity  to  othera 
which  is  but  the  poor'  candle-end 
parings  of  charity  previously  bestow- 
ed on  him  who  thus  does  not  withhold 
from  ^  his  pal"  his  ultimate  or  pen* 
ultimate  doit !  We  are  running  away, 
however,  from  Mr  Hunt's  most  vaunt- 
ed friendship  with  Mr  Shelley. — ^Here 
is  a  specimen. 

"  Good  God  !  The  mention  of  this 
imitation  makes  me  recollect  under  what 
frightful  circamstances  of  gaiety  we  re- 
turned from  performing  an  office,  more 
than  usually  melancholy,  on  the  sea- 
shore. I  dare  allow  myself  only  to  al- 
lude to  it.  Bnt  we  dined  and  dnmk  after 
it— 4ined  little,  and  drank  mueh.  Lord 
Byron  had  not  shone  that  day,  even  in  his 
cups.  For  mysdf,  I  had  bordered  upon 
emotions  which  I  had  never  suffered 
myself  to  indulge ;  and  which  foolishly 
as  well  as  impatiently  rendir  calamity,  as 
somebody  termed  it, '  an  affront,  and  not 
a  misfortune.'  The  barouche  drove  ra- 
pidly through  the  forest  of  Pisa.  We 
sang,  we  laughed,  we  shouted.  I  even 
felt  a  gaiety  the  more  shocking,  because 
it  was  real,  and  a  relief.  What  the  eoadkr 
man  thought  of  its,  Ood  knows/  but  he 
helped  to  make  up  a  ghastly  trio.  He 
was  a  good-tempered  fellow,  and  an  af- 
fectionate husband  and  father ;  yet  he 
had  the  reputation  of  having  offered  hia 
master  to  knock  a  man  on  the  head.  I 
wish  to  have  no  such  waking  dream  again. 
It  was  worthy  of  a  German  ballad.'* 

They  had  been  burning  Shelley'a 
body  on  the  shore,  thrown  up  in  oor- 
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xaption  from  Uie  aea.  We  can  allow 
to  Byron,  or  suck  beings  as  Byron, 
any  mad  or  wild  extrayagance  of 
passion  ;  but  pett^  prim,  prating,  im- 
pudent Leigh  Hunt  thutj  to  be  per- 
forming a  part  worthy  of  a  German 
ballad,  is  too  much  for  the  gravity  of 
the  most  saturnine  and  melancholic. 
One  single  unhappy  line  lets  out  the 
hoax. — '^  What  tbb  cuacbxas 
THOUOBT  or  us,  GoD  Kivowa." 
^  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  go» 

Plash,  plash,  across  the  sea ; 
Hurra !  the  dead  can  ride  apace ! 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  f 

Suppose  Leonora  had  answered — 
^  Not  at  all,  sir ;  but  remember  I  am 
in  my  chemise,  and  what  the  tide- 
waiters  and  the  tumpike-men  will 
think  of  us,  God  knows  i" 

In  speaking  of  Mr  Keats,  on  the 
o4her  hand.  Hunt's  indignation  at  our 
eereritiee,  bursts  oat  all  in  a  bluster. 
He  goes  back  into  the  darkness  of  an- 
ti4)ttity,  and  endeavours  to  discorer 
the  origin  of  the  Magazine.  It  was 
set  agoing,  as  an  organised  system  of 
abuse, — and,  '' imfortunately,  *  quoth 
his  Majesty,  "  some  of  the  knayes 
weve  not  destitute  of  talent ;  the 
younger  were  tools  of  older  ones,  who 
kept  out  of  sight."  "  The  oontriyers 
of  this  system  of  calumny  thought 
that  it  suited  their  yiews,  trading,  po- 
litical, and  personal,  to  attack  the 
writer  of  the  present  work.  They  did 
eo  and  his  friends  with  him,  Mr 
Keats  among  Uie  number.  I  treat- 
ed these  anonymous  assailants  with 
indifference  in  the  first  instance,  and 
certainly  should  not  haye  noticed  them 
At  all,  had  not  another  person  chosen 
to  call  upon  them  in  my  name.  Gii^ 
cumstances  then  induced  me  to  make 
a  more  per^ptory  call ;  it  was  not 
answered;  and  the  two  parties  re- 
treated, they  into  their  meanness, 
and  I  into  my  contempt."  This 
sounds  all  mighty  yaliant — and  no 
one  can  read  the  words,  without  be- 
Ueying  that  ^  Hunt  sent  a  challenge 
•to  Dunbar,  saying,  Charlie  meet  me 
if  you  daur,"  and  that  his  challenge 
struck  a  cold  terror  into  the  heart  of 
"  rough  old  General  Izaard."  But  Mr 
Hunt  has  waxed  tea-pot  yaliant,  when 
recording  in  old  age  the  bold  achieve- 
ments of  his  youth*.  All  that  he  did 
was,  to  ask  the  General's  name,  that 
he  might  bring  an  action  against  him 
for  libel.  Half  a  syllable,  with  any 
other  import,  would  have  brought  the 
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General,  without  an  hour's  deky;  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Cock* 
ney.  Hunt  then  kept  fiddle-faddlins 
with  attorneys,  ana  solicitors,  and 
barristers,  for  months  together,  till 
finding  fees  troublesome,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  libel,  but  in  his 
own  diseased  imagination,  or  guilty 
conscience,  he  ''retreated  into  his 
contempt,"  and  in  contempt  he  has, 
we  believe,  ever  since  remained. 

"  I  have  since  regretted,"  continues 
the  ninny, ''on  Mr  Keats'  account,  that 
I  did  not  take  a  more  active  part.  The 
scorn  which  the  public  and  tney  would 
feel  for  one  another  before  long  was 
evident  enough  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, an  injury,  in  every  point  of 
view,  was  done  to  a  young  and  sen- 
sitive nature,  to  which  I  ought  to 
have  been  more  alive.  Th€  truth  is, 
I  never  tJumght  about  it,  nor,  I  be- 
lieve, did  he,  with  a  view  to  my  taking 
any  farther  notice." — "I  little  sus- 
pected at  that  time,  as  I  did  after- 
wards, that  the  hunters  had  struck 
him ;  that  a  delicate  organization, 
which  already  anticipated  a  premature 
death,  made  him  ^1  his  ambition 
thwarted  by  those  fellows;  and  that 
the  very  imputation  of  being  impa- 
tient, was  resented  by  him,  and  preyed 
on  his  mind.    Had  he  said  but  a 

WOBD  TO  HE  ox  THE  SUBJECT,  I 
WOULD  HAVE  KEPT  VO  MEASURES 
WITH  THEX  !  !  !" 

There  spoke  the  "  worried  majesty 
of  Cockaigne  !"  His  intimate  friend 
dying  of  this  Magazine,  and  Hunt, 
the  pnysician,  unable  from  the  symp- 
toms to  conjecture  the  complaint! 
Experience  had  been  lost  upon  him ; 
for  even  then  he  was  himself  fiar 
from  being  recovered  from  that  dis- 
ease, then  indeed  endemical  in  Cock- 
aigne. But  this  "  Lover  of  Truth" 
forgets,  that  he  had  already  assured 
Lord  Byron,  that  Mr  Keats'  life  had 
not  been  "  snuffed  out  by  an  article," 
although  the  Quarterly  Review  had 
ffrievously  hurt  it — and  he  forgets  that 
he  did  not  mention  at  that  time,  the 
name  of  this  Magazine  as  an  accessory 
in  any  way  to  that  young  man's  decease. 
It  is  base  falsehood  and  folly  altogether. 
Mr  Keats  died  in  the  ordinary  coiurse 
of  nature.  Nothing  was  ever  said 
in  this  Magazine  about  him,  that 
needed  to  have  given  him  an  hour's 
sickness  ;  and  had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  profited 
by  our  advice,  and  been  grateful  for 
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it,  although  perhaps  convejed  to  him 
in  a  pill  rather  too  bitter.  Hazlitt, 
Hunt,  and  other  unprincipled  infideb, 
were  his  ruin.  Had  he  lived  a  few- 
years  longer,  we  should  have  driven 
him  in  dL^gust  from  the  gang  that  were 
gradually  affixing  a  taint  to  his  name. 
His  genius  we  saw,  and  praised  ;  but 
it  was  deplorably  sunk  in  the  mire 
of  Gockneyism^  and  never,  without  a 
thorough  washing  to  its  plumage, 
could  it 
"  Have  borne  no  token  of  the  sabler 

streams. 
And  soar'd  fiir  off  among  the  swans  of 

Thames." 
.  Ten  years  afterwards,  forward  comes 
the  very  forward  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
staring  like  a  Saracen  or  a  Whahabee, 
informs  the  world  of  our  narrow  escape 
from  immolation  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship at  his  sacrificial  and  bloody  hands. 
^'He  would  have  kept  no  measures 
with  us."  Yes,  he  would— just  such 
measures  as  a  tailor  keeps,  who  on 
being  ushered  into  the  parlour,  a 
smart,  pert,  apish  prig,  with  an  at> 
tempt  at  mustachoes,  just  as  you  are 
begmning  to  suspect  that  he  is  a  friend 
sent  with  a  message  from  a  half-pay 
officer,  whose  insolence  you  had  the 
night  before  checked  in  the  critic-row 
of  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  instead  of  a 
challenge  pulls  out  of  his  pocket  a  few 
miles  of  tape,  and  as  all  the  tailor 
stands  suddenly  confessed,  takes  mea- 
sure of  you  for — what  shall  we  say  ? 
— a  pair  of  yellow  breeches,  and  then 
bowing  ba<^wards,  falls  head  over 
heels  over  Bronte  asleep  on  the  bear, 
and  disappears  in  a  frnction. 

In  another  part  of  the  book.  Hunt 
quotes  a  few  sentences,  which  seem 
very  good  ones,  from  an  old  article  in 
the  Magazine  on  Lord  Byron, — and 
adds,  "  there  follows  sometning  about 
charity,  and  clay-idols,  and  brutal 
outrages  of  all  the  best  feelings  ;  and 
Mr  Blackwood,  having  finished  his 
sermon,  retires  to  count  his  money, 
his  ribaldry,  and  his  kicks."  Here 
Hunt  considers  Mr  Blackwood  as  the 
writer  of  the  Critique,  or  Sermon  in 
question,  and  indeed  ne  often  speaks  of 
tlukt  gentleman  as  the  author  of  the 
articles  that  have  kicked  up  such  a 
"  stoure"  in  Cockney-land.  On  other 
occasions,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  he 
gives  himself  the  lie  direct, — but  pro- 
bably all  this  passes  for  wit  behind  the 
counter.  Mr  Colburn,  however,  can- 
not like  it ;  nor  would  it  1)C  fair,  not- 
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withstanding  the  judicious  erasuies 
which  he  has  made  on  the  MS.  in  its 
progress  through  the  press,  to  consider 
that  gentleman  the  author  of  "Lord 
Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,"  any 
more  than  of  those  very  entertaining 
but  somewhat  personal  articles  in  the 
Magamne  of  which  he  is  proprietor^ 
entitled  <'  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar." 
That  Mr  Blackwood  should  occasbnal* 
ly  retire  to  count  his  money,  seems  not 
at  all  unreasonable  in  a  publisher  carry- 
ing  on  a  somewhat  complicated,  «x- 
tensive,  and  flourishing  trade.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
so  retire  into  the  Sanctum,  at  which 
times  even  we  do  not  think  of  disturb- 
ing him  ;  but  we  put  it  to  Mr  Hunt 
himself,  whether  it  be  not  more  ho- 
nourable to  count  the  money  which  a 
man  makes  by  his  own  industry,  even 
although  objections,  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity,mightlic  against  certain  articles 
in  a  Periodical  Work  published  by  the 
man  so  counting  his  money,  articles  in 
which  one  Cockney  in  particular  had 
his  back  scarified  by  the  knout,  and 
his  nose  slit,  previous  to  his  being  sent 
across  the  Steppes  into  Siberia, — than 
it  ever  can  be  to  another  man  to  avow 
himself — as  Hunt  has  done — ^incapa- 
ble of  countmg  the  money,  which,  in 
hundreds  and  in  thousands,  (L.1400 
from  Mr  Shelley,)  he  has,  in  that  beg- 
gary to  which  his  own  imprudence 
had  confessedly  reduced  him,  accept- 
ed at  the  hands  of  friends  who  pitied 
his  distress,  and  on  the  memory  of 
one  of  whom  he,  after  the  death  of 
the  Formidable  Illustrious,  has  at- 
tempted to  commit  murder  ?  With 
respect  to  '*his  kicks,"  which  Mr 
Blackwood  retires  to  count — we  pre- 
sume Hunt  alludes  to  a  personal  out- 
rage attempted  to  be  committed?  on 
Mr  Blackwood,  some  t4b  years  a^go, 
by  a  fellow  twice  his  size — ^whi«h 
outrage,  although  as  distant  from  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  kick,  as  Mr 
Hunt's  ninny-noddle  is  from  his  pal- 
try posteriors,  was  repelled  with  such 
promptitude  and  decisive  eflect,  with 
a  good  oaken  towel,  that  the  aggres- 
sor took  coach  immediately,  and  was 
drawn  in  anything  but  triumph,  by 
four  bay  blood-horses,  into  the  second 
city  in  the  empire.  0,  Hunt,  Hunt ! 
— are  you  not  conscious  of  being  the. 
poorest  creature  of  all  the  Cockneys  i 
Mr  Hunt  having  thus,  as  he  sup- 
poses, disposed  of  Lord  Byron,  and  . 
taken  in  hand  a  few  of  his  contem))o- 
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raries,  squirte  out  his  spleen  upon  the 
greatest  of  them  aU->^  Walter  Scott 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  law 
the  Baronet — but  he  labours  under  a 
dislike  of  that  dittinguished  person, 
at  once  ludicrous  and  loathsome.  He 
seems  to  believe  that  Sir  Walter  has 
an  enmity  towards  him— ^uriginating 
probably  in  jealousy  of  his  genius — 
and  tries  to  show  hu  magnanimitj  in 
nerertheless  expressing  a  rather  &- 
Touxable  opinion  of  the  Novels  and 
Bomanoes,  to  which  it  seems  he  was 
among  the  first  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  public.  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Mannion,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
&C.,  he  thinks  veiy  so-so  performan- 
oes,  and  that  Sir  Walter  is  but  a  poor 
poet.  But  he  hates  the  man — ^with  a 
hatred  which  may  be  more  easily  de- 
scribed by  illustration  than  resolved 
by  analysis. 

Gentle  Reader — ^Let  us  so  arouse 
your  imagination,  that  you  see  a  Lion 
sleeping  in  the  shade,  or  rather  couch- 
ed in  a  conscious  slumber,  his  mag- 
nificent mane  spread  abroad  in  the 
forest  gloom,  and  the  growling  thun- 
der hushed  beneath  ife  as  in  a  lower- 
ing cloud.  Suppose  him  Sir  Walter. 
Among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  a  little 
way  off,  sits  a  monkey,  and  did  you 
ever  hear  such  a  chatter  ?  The  blear- 
eyed  abomination  makes  his  very  ug- 
liest mouths  at  the  monarch. of  the 
wood  ;  and  shrieking  in  his  rage,  not 
altogether  unlike  something  human, 
dangles  first  from  one  twig,  and  then 
from  another,  still  higher  and  higher 
up  the  tree,  with  an  instinctive  though 
unnecessary  regard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  nudities,  clinging  at  once 
by  paw  and  by  tail,  making  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  he  shall  not  lose  his 
hold,^  and  dro]^  down  within  range  of 
Sir  Leoline.  Suppose  him  Leigh 
Hunt.  The  sweet  little  cherub  that 
sits  up  aloft  fondly  and  idly  ima- 
gines, that  the  Lion  is  lying  there  me- 
ditating his  destruction, — that  those 
claws,  whose  terrors  are  now  tamed  in 
glossy  velvet,  and  which,  if  suddenly 
unsheathed,  would  be  seen  blushing 
perhaps  with  the  blood  of  pard  or 
panther,  were  given  him  by  nature 
for  the  express  purpose  of  waging  high 
wai&re  with  the  genus  Simia  !  The 
grinning  and  greedy  egotist,  as  he 
keeps  ill  the  while  crac^ng  nuts,  vo- 
mited •  out  of  the  gullet-pouch  pro- 
rided  for  a  fruit  larder,  close  to  the 
jugular,  blowing  the  nostrils  of  him 
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with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
making  those  of  the  other  useful,  at 
the  other  extremity,  in  entomological 
researches,  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  w<»rld,  that,  he  haunts  the  wak- 
ing and  the  sleeping  dreams  of  the 
Lion  in  den  or  desert.  Those  tusks  of 
his  that  can  chum  to  curd  the  spine, 
those  paws  of  his  that  can  smite  to 
shivers  the  skull  of  the  bufialo,  were 
beyond  all  doubt  given  the  Lion  that 
he  might  be  the  murderer  of  monkeys  ! 
But  pray,  Jacko  Macko,  how  do  you 
account  for  that  tail,  three  yards  lonff, 
with  a  tuft  at  the  end  on%  oft  sud- 
denly elevated  and  unfurl^,  like  a 
meteor  streaming  to  the  wind  ?  Why,, 
you  believe  the  Lion  to  be  his  own 
standard-bearer,  do  you,  and  the  sole 
end  of  that  tail  and  that  tuft  a  warnr- 
ing  to  you  and  your  brethren  in  arms 
forthwith  to  swaim  up  trees,  ^with 
fear  of  change  perplexing  monkeys  T 
The  Lion,  sJl  this  blessed  time,  is 
dreaming  of  devouring  an  antelope,  a 
gazelle,  an  Abyssinian  maid,  dulcuner 
and  all,  or  the  Hottentot  Venus.  That 
such  wretches  as  monkeys,  apes,  ba- 
boons, and  so  forth,  exist,  he  knows  ; 
for  too  often  they  have  come  between 
the  wind  and  his  nobility.  But  as  to 
killing  one  of  them,  or— -oh,  horror  !•— * 
eating  him,  he  would  rather  die  a 
thousand  deaths,  and  lie  alive  a  whole 
African  summer,  shrivelling  up  into 
a  skinny  skeleton.  The  akmn  of  the 
monkey  at  the  lion  is  an  anomaly 
in  nature  ;  for,  regarding  the  otbor 
tribes  of  the  inferior  creatures,  we 
never  see  fear  witliout  danger ;  where- 
as a  lion  cannot  so  much  as  yawn  on 
his  own  account,  with  those  deep- 
hanging  chops  of  his,  or  with  his  fine, 
deep,  bass  voice,  to  which  Bartleman's 
was  a  squeaking  counter,  treat  hun- 
self  to  a  solo,  but  the  whole  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys  is  thrown  into  one 
consternation  and  one  chatter ! — ^Why 
is  this  1 

But  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  your 
imagination  is  but  sluggish  and  slow, 
and  cannot  picture  to  itself  with  suf- 
ficient vividness,  the  lion  and  the 
monkey — Spott  and  Hunt.  Try  then 
the  stag-hound  and  the  cur.  The  stag- 
hound  has  been  all  day  hunting  on  the 
Blade  Mount,  where  the  fern  is  like  a 
forest,  the  heather-bloom  brighter  and 
higher  than  the  plumed  head  of  any 
of  the  heroes  that  fought  of  old  witn 
Fingal — ^the  moss-hags  wide,  and  deep, 
and  blacki  in   which  armies   whole 
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Bf^ht  iBlnk-^the  desert  sprinkled  with 
fodor  as  with  stones,  und  hnstling  up, 
vpf  up,  for  three  ihoosa&d  feet  with 
ttnstomiable  battlements  and  batteries^ 
while  here  andthere  a  single  oak-tree, 
bare  and  blasted,  stands  like  a  flag- 
staff after  the  flag  has  been  blown 
awa^ — ^not  struck — and  that  ^orious 
mnsician,  the  wind,  plays  hy  fits  his 
gatherings  and  his  marches,  that  liaye 
filled,  and  ^ill  fill  fbr  eter,  the  spilrits 
of  the  Qael,  with  unconquered' and 
unconquerable  valour.  There  lies  the 
noble  stag-hound,  paaiting  beside  the 
breathless  bulk  of  th^  red>deer, 
whose  belling  shall  nevermore  be  heard 
in  the  desert !  He  pulled  him  down 
in  spite  of  all  his  antlers,  entangled 
as  you  see  them  now  in  the  hea&ev, 
witii  here  and  there  a  twig  of  beuised 
oak  or  boch,  that  shows  how,  daring 
his  fleet,  but  not  fearful  flight,  he  had 
been  borne,  whirlwind  like,  thro«|gh 
ooppioe  and  forest,  till  the  far-off 
eehoes  answered  to  the  crash,  and  the 
welcome  9ound  awoke  many  a  butfle- 
blast  fipoiu  hunters  hidden,  as  tAey 
toiled  etlong,  in  br&ke  afid  bower,  i^ 
tonent^hannel,  down  lines  of  gieen* 
wood  lying  by  the  brightness  of  lNN)ok% 
and  met  many  a  lower  hill  embosom- 
ed between  tira  m^^  mountains  en- 
olosing  otte  of  our  great  Highland 
glens.  There  he  lies  wii^  feet  and 
nns  blood4)lushing,  but  his  eye,  ere- 
while  so  bright  in  the  chase  and  the 
tsonfliet^  now  calm,  and  grave,  and  so- 
lemn. Osear  would  net hann achild ; 
tad  so  a  child  is  playing  with  hie  very 
paws,  wonderii^  to  see  them  so  goir^, 
the  <aild  of  the  forester,  whose  hut  is  m 
iUat  pin»^ood-«-^nd  what  think  y<m 
of  her,  has  young  Saxon  wife,  breath- 
ing and  bhishing  in  her  lowland  beea* 
ty,  and  arrayed  in  the  tartan  of  her 
husband's  elan,  offering  the  cup  of 
Glenliret  with  a  wh&te  hand,  and  the 
Doric  sweetness  of  her  own  natiye 
accents,  betiaying  her  birth«plaoe 
among  the  banks  and  braee  of  bonny 
Doon,  the  lu&d  of  Coila  and  of  her 
^daorling  son.  Bums,  her  i^xieal  poet  on 
earthy  just  as  the  lark  is  her  lyrical 
fNMt  m  heaven  1 

Gentle  reader,  you  can  have  little 
diflbmlty  in  recognising  in  this  stag- 
hound  an  image  of  Sr  Walter,  and 
etill  lees  in  recognising  Leigh  Hunt 
in  the  following  image  of  a  cur,  ap« 
pazently  produced  by  a  cross  between 
a  turnspit  and  a  poodle.  What  is  the 
creature  doing  here  ?    Surely,  surely. 
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the  htiir-preeianptiTe  tO'the  kitchen- 
wheel  and  the  court-yard-pond,  will 
not  have  the  impertinence  to  lift  a 
leg  against  the  lady^Cam  and  the  vir- 
gin heail^erf  Not  a  etone  .in  this 
district  that  will  answer  his  pur- 
pose. The  Highlands  of  Scotland 
wei^  not  made  for  poodles.  Only 
see  how  he  turns  out  his  toee !  Tike 
length  of  the  animal's  body  is  sur- 
prising, and  has  been  transmitted  to 
him  through  a  long  line  of  anoestors, 
aptothe  original  turnspit  that  was  the 
first  founder  of  the  fiunuy.  Look  at  his 
head— ^or  faoe  he  has  little  or  none,  ex- 
cept tiirottgh  a  shodc  of  hair  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  something  blear  and  blackish^ 
that  may  possiblybe  eyes,  and  a  hedge- 
hog-looking nose,  doubtless  cold  and 
dammy,  better  at  scenting  the  evisoer- 
ation  of  c^ eken  than  the  taint  of  the 
red-deer*s  hoof,  as  it  scatters  the  dew* 
drops  from  harebell  and  heather.  He 
is'  evidently  out  of  temper,  but  with 
what  nobody  eaa  tell,  far  nobody,  as 
fiur  as  we  know,  has  been  whipping 
him ;  yet  his  birses  axe  up  on  his 
shottider,  and  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
while  his  tail,  as  it  is  neither  short 
nor  long,  so  neither  is  it  up  nor 
down,  crooked  over  his  hurdles,  nor 
elapt  between  his  legs,  but  in  a  posi- 
tion alike  equivocal  and  indescribable, 
like  that  of  the  Courier  newspaper 
about  a  month  ago,  which  could  not 
be  said  to  be  looking  either  up  or  down, 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  to  tne  Whigs 
er  the  Tories^  to  the  Chuieh-esto^ 
Uififaments  or  Pisaentiiig  meetins^- 
houses,  to  war  or  peace,  Cheek  or  Tuik, 
Christian  or  Oodcney,  but  to  be  grar 
^kially  and  permanently  acquiring  that 
inexpresttble  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  belongs  to  a  sailor  emi^oy- 
ed  in  attempting  to  trim  a  crank,  over- 
ballasted,  sea-worthless  boat,  who, 
poor  follow,  keeps  skipping  first  to  this 
side,  then  to  that,  now  near  the  bow, 
now  the  stem,  and  now  about  mid- 
ships, till  the  craft  giving  an  unex- 
pected Impch,  he  falls  over  to  leeward^ 
and  becomes  for  life  a  pauper  and  a 
pensioner  in  Bavr's  Lo^er.  But  the 
secret  of  the  cur  s  anger  breaks  out^ 
— ^for  he  beholds  the  stag-hound  lying 
in  his  state, — and  the  blood  of  all  the 
turnspits  and  all  the  poodles  bums 
within  his  veins.  He  oares  not  yet 
bezk,— but  the  cur  has  couiaga  for  a 
snivd,  as  he  keeps  sneaking  round  and 
round,  farther  off  and  raxther  ofl^ — 
though  he  deludes  himself  into  a  be- 
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lief  thai  it  is  nettrar  wmL  nearar,  in 
oadi  Buopeaaite  drde  whush.  he  de- 
acribes, — ^till  erentually  going  off  at « 
tangeat,  and  eummonifl^  up  all  his 
hereditary  heroiam  on  a  diataii^t  knoU, 
he  Tentuiea  to  yent  it  in  two  or  three 
afaabby  anarla,  and  then  '^  starting 
bade,  he  knows  not  why,  ey«i  at  the 
aoond  himself  has  made,"  he  scampers 
oSy  with  Tiolent  yelping,  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  swded  in  the  kitchen, 
and  knoddng  himself  against  stocks 
and  stones,  sUll  with  his  head  turned 
towards  the  stag  hound,  who  belieyes 
him  to  be  some  new  yannint^  he  dis- 
appears in  the  horizon  amidst  roars  of 
lanehter,  while  perhaps  some  grim 
Gad,  at  the  dose  of  his  guffi^w,  lets 
driye  at  the  Oockney  cur  with  dugs  or 
swan«shot^  nobody  taking  the  trouble 
to  look  whether  he  has  been  killed  or 
net,  so  thatan  end  has  been  put  to  his 
absurd  youffing  and  ydping,  and  the 
heather-stalks  freed  £nmi  all  future 
oontamination.  CSbme,now — don't  pity 
the  poodle. 

Gentle  reader,  you  haye  seen  an 
Ea£^,  aliye  and  sunnsoating,  hunting 
for  prey,  or  for  an  appetite  in  a  storm  i 
A  ship  in  fall  sail  is  glorious  to  be- 
hold— so  is  a  horse  in  full  gallop ;  but 
the  breeze  dies,  and  the  ship  "  is  idle 
as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean^'^his  wind  is  gone,  and  the 
horse,  with  his  green-turbaned  rider, 
sinks  in  ibe  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
Eagle  needs  not  the  breeze — ^his  heart 
neyer  pants  in  that  lofty  ether.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset  he  hangs,  or  oleayes 
his  way  through  heayen ;  and  thou^ 
he  deeps  for  ages  in  the  same  eyne, 
he  loyes  to  pi^  in  distant  isles,  and 
to  take  his  dirorent  day-meals,  in  dif- 
ferent kingd(nns.  What  wings,  what 
talons,  what  beak,  what  an  eye !  <'  A 
secular  bird  of  ages  !*'  No  bad  emblem 
of  Sir  Walter.  Turn,  we  beseech 
you,  to  yonder  Magpie,  and  you  haye 
Leigh  Hunt.  The  magpie  is  not 
much  amiss  for  plumage,  his  feathers 
are  gaudy  enough ;  yet  somehow  or 
other,  nobody  admires  the  magpie. 
People  deny  that  he  is  anything  dse 
but  mere  bkck  and  white ;  yet  when 
you  catch  him,  and  hold  him  up  to  the 
light,  he  shows  blue,  green,  and  pur- 
ple, somedking  after  the  foshion  of  the 
peacock.  But  his  character  and  his 
manners  are  both  so  bad,  that  the 
world  has  yoted  him  a  nuisance.  He 
is  die  most  unpopular  of  birds,  esteemr 
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ed  not  merdy  misehieyous,  but  u&- 
lucky,  so  that  it  is  creditable  at  all 
times  to  put  him  to  death.^  There  is 
no  harm  in  shooting  him,  eyen  on  a 
Sunday.  When  caught  aUye,  no  boy 
of  a  good  heart  will  be  happy  to  see 
him  die  untortured,  and  he  is  gene- 
rally kicked  about,  yery  unceremo- 
niously after  putrefaction.  We  dare- 
say he  desenres  aU  thia — ^for,  in  the 
first  place,  what  a  prig  it  is  1  How 
it  struts,  and  perks,  and  prates  ! — 
It  is  truly  an  ^impudent  yarlet." 
Then,  when  alarmed  or  irritated,  it 
will  neyer  giye  oyer  with  its  screedi- 
ixkg,  but  keeps  flying  about,  as  if  tar- 
king  heayen  and  ea^rth,  the  trees  and 
the  walls,  to  witness  that  it  has  been 
hurt  or  insulted.  Then  it  is  a  sens^ 
less  pilferer,  pidung  up  eyerything 
that  glitters,  from  a  silyer  spoon  to  a 
gilt  button.  In  a  cage  the  creature's 
knpudence  does  not  forsake  it ;  its 
impertinence  increases  with  the  term 
of  its  imprisonment ;  it  bobs  up  and 
down  its  tail  with  an  air  of  exultation^ 
as  if  caged  for  chattering  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  ;  and  if  turned  out  again 
to  its  old  associates,  it  will  be  as  noi^, 
as  impudent,  as  pilfering  as  befor^^ 
the  recollection  of  the  cage  only  en- 
creadng  its  craft,  and  its  emnity  to  all 
gardeners,  oyerseers,  and  country  geah 
tlemen  in  generaL 

At  times,  nothing  wOl  satisfy  the 
Magpie,  when  the  Eagle  is  abroad^ 
but  to  insult  him  by  all  the  small  ab- 
surd means  in  his  power — such  as 
screeching  and  scrawohing  at  no  al- 
lowance, flying  hither  and  thither, 
from  knoll  to  knoll,  on  which  he 
keeps  bob-bobbing,  down  head  and 
up  tail,  then  mounting  on  oow-back, 
and  cocking  his  impu&nt  eye  at  the 
Eagle,  now  fur  aboye  the  arch  of  the 
rainbow.  The  imp  has  a  most  distem- 
pered look,  and  r!:^ed  with  rage  in  all 
his  feathers.  It  is  a  good  time  to  haye  a 
shot  at  him ;  and  amusing  to  see  him 
suddenly  struck  all  of  a  heap,  or  go- 
ing topBy>turyy,  tapsdteerie  oyer  die 
knoll,  tlurowing  up  blood  and  garbage^ 
emitting  obso^e  sounds,  and  then 
dragging  himself  in  among  the  briars 
of  a  ditdi,  in  fear  of  his  own  brethren, 
who  come  trooping  from  all  direc- 
tions, like  so  many  Cockneys,  to  attack 
hun^  because  he  is  seen  to  be  mudi 
mangled,  and  incapable  of  offerings 
any  defence.  MeanwhOe,  the  Eagle^ 
from  his  watch-tower,   is  inspector- 
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generftl  of  twenty  counties,  and  when 
sated  with  the  sky,  desoends  like  a 
sunbeam  on  Cruachan  or  Oaimgorm. 

Gentle  reader,  of  all  the  creatures 
that  float  and  fly,  is  there  one  &irer 
and  more  majestic  than  the  Swan  1 
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The  Swan,  on  still  St  Mary's  Loch, 
Floats  double — Swan  and  shadow  ! 

These  two  lines  are  of  themselves  a 
poem.  Sir  Walter,  sometime^  is  such 
a  swan  ;  but  oftener  he  is  a  Swaa  with 
wings  uplifted,  like  the  foresail  and 
mainsail  of  a  schooner  going  before 
the  wind,  and  careering  through  the 
water-lilies,  along  the  black  and  foamy 
waves  of  tiie  loch,  that  rejoices  in  a  sud- 
den tempest ;  or  say  rather,  that  he  is  a 
Swan  that  is  seen  to  come  sailing  along, 
white  and  swift  as  a  summer  cloud 
before  the  hutricane,  whence  nobody 
knows,  but  doubtless,  firom  some  far- 
off  region  ;  and  ringing  the  sky  in  re- 
peated circles,  seems  to  gaze  awhile  on 
the  lovely  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  then 
^in  sunshine  sailing  far  away,"  di»- 
i^pears  in  the  blue  aq>th8  of  another 
world.  Turn  to  a  Ireizeland  Ban- 
tam,— ^for  there  positively  is  such  a 
bird,— «nd  turn  to  him  at  the  time  he 
happens  to  labour  under  a  liver  com- 
plaint, when  nothing  will  serve  him, 


to  cool  his  fever,  but  a  dip  in  a  pond. 
In  hops  the  unhappy  bunch  of  fea- 
thers mto  the  scarcely  liquid  element, 
and  forthwith  sets  about  what  he 
seems  to  imagine  swimming  through 
the  green  mire  and  sludge,  which, 
with  the  little  water  that  parts  it  from 
the  diy,  is  of  the  consistency  of  newly- 
pourea-out  porriteh,  before  ike  plough 
man's  breakfast  has  got  cool  in  the 
bowl.  The  drcumjacent^  circumam- 
bient, and  circumnatant  ducks  are  loet 
in  astonishment  at  the- phenomenon — 
the  goose  flies  into  the  gander's  arms, 
hiding  her  head  in  his  bosom.  In  a 
few  minutes  out  he  comes  with  a  small 
separate  piece  of  green  mud  sticking 
on  each  fritter  of  feathers, — a  round 
tattered  and  tettered  ball,  smelling 
veiy  offensively, — ^head  and  tail  india- 
tinguishable ;  yet  the  motion  accom- 
panied by  a  noise,  tiU  the  village  curs 
espy  it  and  hunt  it  into  its  hoveL  Tet 
our  best  naturalists  assure  us,  that  the 
Freizeland  Bantam  is  the  vainest  bird 
that  attempts  to  crow  ;  and  by  and  by 
our  feverish  friend  comes  out  into  the 

§i;ht,  and  begins  to  trim  his  plumage  I 
is  toilette  over,  he  basks  on  the 
ditch  side,  and  has  not  the  smallest 
doubt  in  the  world  that  he  is  a  Bird 
of  Paradise! 
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Tabss  are  indeed  the  glory,  the 
beauty,  and  t)ie  delight  of  nature. 
The  man  who  lovec  not  Treef^to  look 
«t  them — ^to  lie  under  them — ^to  climb 
up  them,  (once  morp  a  achool-boj,) 
—would  make  no  bonet  of  murdenng 
Mn  Jefflu  In  what  one  imaginable 
attribute,  that  it  ought  to  poiaew,  is 
a  Tree«  pray,  deficient  ?  Light,  phade. 
shelter,  ooolnesa,  freahoen,  music,  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  dew  and 
dreams  dropping  tlirovgh  their  um* 
brageous  twilight  at  eye  or  morn,*"* 
dropping  direct,-<-«ofty  sweet,  soothi* 
ing,  and  restorative,  from  heaven^ 
Wuhout  Trees,  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  we  have  had  houses, 
ships,  bridges,  easv-cbairs,  or  coffins, 
or  almost  any  single  one  of  the  neoes* 
saries,  conveniences,  or  comforts  of 
li£B  ?  Without  Trees,  one  man  might 
hare  been  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth,  but  not  another  with  a 
wooden  ladle. 

Tree  by  itself  Tree,  ^'  such  tents 
the  patriarchs  loved," — Ipse  nemus, 
— ''  the  brotherhood  of  Trees,"-^the 
Grove,  the  Coppice^  the  Wood,  the  Fo« 
rest,--dearly,  and  after  a  difibrent  fa^ 
shion,  do  we  love  you  all ! — And  love 
you  all  we  shall,  while  our  dim  eyes 
can  catch  the  glimmer,  our  dull  esrs 
the  murmur,  of  the  leaves, — or  our 
imagination  hear  at  midnight,  the  far«i 
off  swing  of  old  branches  gfoaniag  in 


the  tempest.  Oh  I  is  not  Merry  also 
Sylvan  England  ?  And  has  not  Scot* 
land,  too,  her  old  pine  forests,  bUickea«« 
ing  up  her  Highland  mountains?  Are 
not  many  of  her  rivered  valleys  not  un^ 
adorned  with  wood8,«*her  brws  beau« 
tiful  with  their  birken  shaws?— -And 
does  not  statdy  ash  or  sycamore  tower 
above  the  kurk-sniire,  in  many  a 
quiet  glen,  overshaaowinff  the  humble 
house  of  God, ''  the  dial-stone  aged 
and  gr^ep,"  and  all  the  deep-sunk, 
sinking,  or  upright  array  of  grave- 
stones, beneath  wbich 
^  The  rode  fonfiuheisof  the  hamlet  ileep  ?*' 
We  have  the  highest  respect  £ar  the 
ghost  of  Dr  Johnson ;  yet  were  we  to 
meet  it  by  moonlight,  how  should  we 
make  it  bang  iu  head  on  the  sulgeet 
of  Scottish  Trees!  Look  there,  you  old, 
blind,  blundering  blockhead  1  That 
Pine  Forest  is  twenty  miles  square ! 
Manv  million  trees,  there,  have  at  least 
0ve  nundred  arms  esch,  six  times  as 
thidc  as  ever  your  body  was.  Sir,  when 
yon  were  at  your  very  fattest  in  Bolt 
Court.  As  for  their  trunks — some 
straigfat  as  cathedral  pillars — some 
flunjg  all  awry  in  their  strepgth  across 
cataracts— some  without  a  twiR  till 
your  eye  meets  the  hawk's  nest  dimi* 
nished  toablaek-bird's,  and  some  over* 
spread,  from  within  a  man's  height  of 
the  mossy  swsxd,  with  fantastic 
branches^  con^covered,  and  green  as 
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emertld— what  wy  TOUyToa  great,  big, 
lamberiDg,  unwieldy  gQoat  you^  to 
trunks  like  these  ?  And  are  not  the 
Forests  of  Scotland  the  most  forgiying 
that  erer  were  self-sown^  to  suffer  you 
to  flit  to  and  fro^  haunting  unharmed 
their  ancient  umbrage  ?  Yet — Doctor 
•—you  were  a  fine  old  Tory  etery  inch, 
of  you^  for  all  that,  my  boy — so  come' 
glimmering  away  with  you  into  the 
gloom  after  us--don't  atuAible  over 

:)3ie  r«ots-r-we  smell  a  still  at  work-r- 
and neither  you  nor  I — shadow  nor 
substance  (but^  prithee>  why  so  wan, 
good  Doctor  ?  Prithee,  why  so  wan  ?) 
oan  be  much  the  worse,  eh,  of  a  caulk- 
er of  Glenlivat  ? 

Every  man  of  landed  properbr,  that 
lies  fairly  out  of  ann's-length  of  a 
tofrn,  whether  free  or  copyhold,  be  its 
rental  above  or  below  nnrty  shillings 
a^year,  should  be  a  planter.  Even  an 
old  bachelor,  who  has  no  right  to  be- 
eome  the  father  of  a  child,  is  not  only 

'  free,  but  in  dutjr  bound  to  plant  a 
Tree.  Unless  his  organ  of  philopro- 
ftenitiveness  be  small  indedl,  as  he 
Ewks  at  the  young,  tender  plants  in 
his  own  nursery-garden,  his  heart  will 
yearn  towards  them  with  all  the  long- 
ing and  instinctive  fondness  of  a  fa- 
ther. As  he  beholds  them  putting 
forth  the  tender  buds  of  hope,  ne  wifi 
be  careful  to  preserve  them  ftom  all 
blight,— he  will  ''teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot," — and,  according  to 
their  different  natures,  he  will  send 
them  to  different  places  to  complete 
their  education,  according  as  they  are 
ultimately  intended  for  the  church, 
the  bar,  or  the  navy.  The  old  gentle- 
man will  be  surprised  to  see  how  soon 
his  young  plants  have  grown  as  tall  as 
himself,  even  though  he  should  be  an 
extraordinary  member  of  the  Six  Feet 
Club.  An  oak  sanling,  of  some  five 
or  six  springs,  shau  measure  with  him 
on  his  stocking- soles, — and  a  larch, 
considerably  younger,  laugh  to  shake 

.  its  pink  cones  far  over  his  wig.  But 
they  are  all  dutiful  children, — never 
go  stravaiging  from  hope  after  youth- 
ful follies,*— and  standing  together  in 
beautiful  bands,  and  in  mijestic  maito- 
es,  ihey  will  not  sufiisr  the  noon- day 
SUB  to  smite  their  father's  head,  nor 
the  winds  of  heaven  to  "  visit  his  face 
too  roughly." 

People  are  sometimes  prevented 
from  planting  trees  by  the  slowness 
of  their  growth.  What  a  mistake  that 
is !  People  might  just  as  well  be  pre- 
vented from  beiog.  wed,  because  a 
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maii*child  takes  one-and-twenty  years 
to  get  out  of  his  minority,  and  a  wo- 
man-child, except  in  hot  dimates,  is 
rarely  marriageable  before  fifteen.  Not 
the  least  fear  in  the  world,  that  Tom- 
my and  Thomasine  and  the  T^ee  will 
grow  up  fast  enough— wither  at  the  top 
— and  me  ]  It  is  a  strange  fear  to  fcdl— 
a  strange  complaint  to  utter — that  any 
one  thing  in  this  world,  animate  or 
inanimate,^  is  of  too  slow  growth  ;  for 
the  nearer  to  its  perfection,  the  nearer 
to  its  decay. 

Ko  man,  who  enjoys  good  health, 
at  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  wpuld  hesitate^ 
If  much  in  love,  to  tdke  a  wife,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  have  no  hope  or 
chance  of  seeing  his  numerous  children 
all  grown  up  into  hobbledehovs  and 
Priscilla  Tomboys.  Get  your  cnildren 
ih*st,  and  let  them  grow  at  their  own 
leisure  afterwards.  In  like  manner, 
let  no  man.  Bachelor  or  Benedict,  be  his 
age  beyond  the  limit  of  conversational 
confession,  fear  to  la^  out  a  nursery- 
0irden, — ^to  fill  it  with  young  seed- 
lings,— and  thenceforward,  to  keep 
planting  away,  uphill  and  down  brae, 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Besides,  in  every  stage,  how  inte* 
resting,  both  a  wood  and  sap  tree, 
and  a  flesh  and  blood  child !  Look 
at  pretty,  ten-year-old,  tokj  cheek- 
ed, golden-haired  Mary,  gazing,  with 
all  the  blue  brightness  of  her  eyes,  m\ 
that  large  dew-drop,  whidi  the  sun 
has  let  eseape  unmelted  even  on  intd 
the  meridian  hours,  on  the  topmost 
pink- bud,  within  which  the  teeming 
leaf  straggles  to  expand  into  beautv, 
—-the  topmost  pink-bud  of  that  little 
lime-tree,  but  three  winters  old,  and  ' 
half  a  spring ! — Hark !  that  is  Harry, 
at  home  on  a  holiday,  rustling  like  a 
roe  in  the  coppicewood,  in  searcn  of  the 
nest  of  the  blackbird  or  mavis ; — ^yet  ten 
years  ago  that  rocky  hill- side  was  un- 
planted,  and  ^'  that  bold  bov,  so  bright 
and  beautiftil,"  unborn.  Who,  then, 
— ^be  his  age  what  it  may, — would  ei« 
ther  linger,  "  with  fond,  reluctant, 
amorous  dday,"  to  take  unto  himself 
a  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  having  chil- 
dren, or  to  enclose  a  waste  for  the 
purpose  of  having  trees  } 

At  what  time  of  life  a  human  be- 
in^,— man  or  woman,-<-looks  best,  it 
mi^ht  be  hard  to  say.  A  virgin,  of 
eighteen,  straight  and  tall,  bright, 
blooming,  and  balmy,  seems,  to  our 
old  eyes,  a  very  beautiful  and  delight- 
ful sight.  Inwardly  we  bless  her,  and 
pray  that  ahe  may  be  as  happy  as 
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Ae  is  fambcent.  So,  totf,  it  ra  Odc« 
tree,  aboat  the  «me  age,  standing  by 
itielf,  without  a  twig  on  its  straight, 
smooth,  round,  glossy,  iilver  stem. 
fi>r  some  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  dien  branching  out  into  a  stately 
flutter  of  dark*green  leaves ;  the  shape 
being  indistinct  in  its  regulsr  but  not 
formal  oyer-ftdlings,  and  oyer-foldings, 
and  over*  hangings,  of  light  and  shade. 
Such  an  Oak-tree  is  ind^d  truly  beau* 
tiful,  widi  all  its  tenderness,  grace* 
fulness,  and  delicacy, — ^ay,  a  ddLica<^ 
almost  seeming  to  be  f^^ile, — as  if 
the  cushat,  whirring  from  its  conceal- 
ment, would  crush  the  new  spring* 
shoots,  sensitive  almost  as  the  ^ossa* 
raer,  with  which  every  twiff  is  inter* 
twined.  Leaning  on  our  staff,  we  bless 
it,  and  call  it  even  by  that  very  vir* 
gin's  name;  and  ever  thenceforth 
behold  Louisa  Iving  in  its  shade.*- 
Ctontle  reader,  wnat  it  is  to  be  an  old, 
dreamy,  visionary^  prosing  poet! 

Good  God !  let  any  one  who  accuses 
trees  of  laziness  in  growing,  only  keep 
out  of  sight  of  them  for  a  few  years  ; 
and  then,  returning  home  to  them  un* 
der  cloud  of  night,  aU  at  once  open 
his  eyes,  of  a  fine,  sunny,  summer's 
morning,  and  ask  them  how  they  have 
been  since  he  and  they  mutually  mur* 
mured  fiirewdl !  He  will  not  recog- 
nise the  ftce,  or  the  figure,  of  a  sin^e 
tvee.  14iat  sycfimore,  whose  top- shoot 
a  oow,  you  know,  browsed  ofl^  to  the 
breaking  of  your  heart,  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  is  now  as  high  aa  the 
'-'  riggin"  of  the  cottage,  and  is  mur* 
muring  with  bees  unong  its  blossoms 
quite  Uke an  old' tree.  -What  preoo* 
city !  That  Wych  dm,  hide-bound  as 
it  seemed  of  yore,  and  with  only  one 
arm  that  it  could  hardly  lift  from  its 
side,  is  now  a  Briareus.  Is  that  the 
larch*  you  used  to  hop  over  ?— now  al* 
most  fit  to  be  a  mast  of  one  of  the 
fairy  fleet  on  Windermere  I— You 
thought  yon  would  never  have  forgot* 
ten  the  'l^iangle  of  the  Three  Birch* 
es, — ^bttt  you  stare  at  them  now  as  if 
they  had  dropped  from  the  clonds !— ^ 
and  since  you  think  that*  beech — that 
round  hill  of  leaves— -is  not  the  same 
shabby  shrub  vou  left  sticking  in<  the 
gravel,  why  call  &e  old  gardener  hi* 
tker,  and  swear  him  to  its  identity  on 
the  Kbie. 

Before  this  confounded  goutattaeked 
our  toe,  we  were  great  pedestrians,  and 
used  to  stalk  about  sU  over  the  banks 
and  braes  from  sunrising  to  sunset- 
ting,  through  aU  shuoub  of  the  year. 


Few  dghts  used  to  phase  nsmoietbaii 
Aat  of  a  new  Msnsion-house,  or  Vllk, 
or  Cottm  om^,  rising  up  in  some' 
sheltereo,  but  open-flronted  nook,  com* 
mending  a  view  of  a  few  bends  of  a 
stream  or  river  winding  along  old  lea,- 
or  rich  hofan  ploughed  fields,--sloping 
uphmds,  with  here  and  tiiere  a  flurm- 
hoose  and  trees, — and  in  the  distance 
hyi-tops  quite  dear,  and  cutting  the 
sky,  wreatned  wiUi  mists,  or  for  a  time 
hidden  indouds.  It  set  the  imi^« 
nation  and  the  heart  at  work  toge^ 
ther,  to  look  on  the  young  hedge- rows 
and  plantations,  belts,  dumps,  and 
single  trees,  hurdled  in  from  the  nib* 
bling  sheep.  Ay,  some  younger  bro« 
ther,  who,  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty 
years  ago,  went  abroad  to  the  £ast» 
or  the  West,  to  push  his  fortune,  baa 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  vale  at  last,  to  live  and  to  die 
among  the  braes,  where  once,  among 
the  ydlow  broom,  the  school-boy  sport- 
ed gladsome  as  any  bird.  Busy  has  he 
been  in  adoming,-*perhaps  the  man 
who  fixes  his  faith  on  Price  on  the  Pic- 
turesque, would  say  in  disfiguring,— 
the  inland  haven  where  he  has  dropt 
anchor,  and  will  continue  to  ride  till 
the  vessel  of  Kfb  parts  from  her  moor*i 
ings,  and  drifta  away  on  the  shordesa 
sea  of  eternity.  For  our  own  parts^ 
we  are  not  easily  ofiended  by  any  con« 
formation  into  which  trees  can  be 
throwxt— the  bsd  taste  of  another  must 
not  be  snfiered  to  throw  us  into  a  bsd 
temper^— and  as  long  as  the  trees  are 
green  in  their  season,  and  in  thdr 
season,  purple,  and  orange,  and  yel- 
low, and  refrain  from  murdering  eadi 
other,  to  our  eye  they  are  pleasant  to 
look  upon, — to  our  ear  it  is  music,  in* 
deed,  to  hear  them  all  a-murmur  dong 
with  the  murmuring^  winds.  Hun- 
dreds-^thousands  of  such  dwdlinga 
have,  in  our  time,  arisen  all  over  die 
ttice  of  Scotland;  and  there  is  room 
enough,  we  devoutly  trust,  and  verily 
bdleve,  for  hundreds  and  thousanda 
more.  Of  a  people's  prosperity  what 
pleasanter  proof !  And,  therefore,  may 
all  the  well-fenced  woods  make  more 
and  more  wonderful  shoots  even^ 
year.  Beneatii  and  among  their  shel* 
ter>  may  not  a  single  slate  be  blown 
from  the  blue  roof^  peering  through 
the  trees,  on  the  eyes  of  distant  tra- 
veller, as  he  wheels  dong  on  the  top 
Of  his  most  gradous  Majesty's  mail- 
coach  ; — ^may  the  dryads  soon  wipe 
away  their  tears  for  the  death  of  the 
children  that  must,  iii  thmniogs,  be 
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^noi  .mpd  JMronzicfi  of  S«oU«iid  in* 
CNfype  IP  munbet  Uft  the  long  wgn^fd 
lea  thoosaiid  rerolviiig  yean  I 

Vot  tba«  we  hold  ii  to  be  *  mtttar 
of  pyx?  in4ifoencej  how  people  pUuit 
ireMb  We  have  ea  eyelbr  the  pio« 
turenque^.the  fubliiae^ttid  the  beeiiti* 
foil  and.oviDot  open  it,  witheat  aee- 
iDK  at  once  the  very  apirit  of  the  aoeoe* 
O  79 1  who  have  liad  the  happinoa  10 
,  be  boini  aaiopg  the  mttimtira  of  hete* 
ditary  trees,  ean  ye  be  blind  to  the 
i^stem  munined  by  that  planter— Na* 
lure?  rfature plants  often  on  a  gzteaft 
scale,  darkening,  Ux  aa  Che  teleseope 
csn  ooviviand  the  umbrage,  aides  of 
mountains  that.aie  heard  roaring  still 
with  hundreds  of  hidden .  cataracta. 
And  Nature  often  planta  oil  a  saudl 
scale,  dropping  down  the  stately  bbk 
90  beautiful,  among  the  sprinkled 
haaels,  by  the  side  ofthe  little  waters 
iaU  of  the  wimpling  bumie^  that  standa 
dishevelling  there  her  tresses  to  the 
dew-wind,  like  a  oueen's  daughter, 
who  hath  just  issuca  from  the  pool  dT 
pearlsj  ana  shines  aloft  and  alw^from 
ner  attendant  maidens.  But  man  ia 
so  proud  of  hia  own  works^  that  he 
ceases  tor^ard  those  of  Nature^  Why 
keep  poring  on  that  book  of  pUtce, 
purchased  at  less  than  half  price  at  u 
sal^  when  Nature  flutters  bcSfere  your 
eyes  her. own  folio,  which  all  who 
run  may  read,— although  to  atudy  it 
aa  it  ought  to  be  studied,  yon  muat 
certainly  sit  down  on  mossy  stump, 
ledge  m  an  old  bridge,  stone-wau, 
Btream-bank,  or  broomy  tmie,  and  nae, 
a&dgaie,and  gaae,  till  woods  and  sky 
become  like  your  very  self,  and  your 
.very  self  like  them,  atonce  incorporated 
together  and  epiritualiied.  After  a  few 
years'  such  lessona— you  may  become 
a  planter— and  under  your  hands  not 
only  shall  the  desert  bloesom  like  Ae 
rose,  but  murmur  like  the  palm,  apd 
if  '*  southward  through  Eden  goea  a 
river  large,"  and  your  name  be  Adam^ 
what  a  sceptic  not  to  believe  yourself 
the  first  of  men,  vour  wife  the  fairest 
of  her  daughten  Eve,  and  your  policy 
Paradise  1 

Unless  you  look  and  listen,  and 
lay  to  be^t  what  you  see  and  hear, 
you  will  make  a  pretty  pickle  of 
planting.  Huge  wa^itns  come  hulk- 
ing along  the  croes^roada  piled  up 
with  £\  sorts  of  young  trees  swathed 
in  mats,  and  you  and  your  Grieve  and 
hia  men  cannot  rest  till  thejr  are  all 
atttckintothefloil-^higgledy,  piggledy. 


paruniaky,  and*  o»  the  prlneiple  ef 
liberty  and  equally  eaehyiani  bei^g 
allowed  theaaase  want  efembw^rdom, 
and  the  same  chance— Ho  choieo-'Kif 
dry  or  moisture*  Here  a  great  awk* 
ward  overgrown  hobbledehoy  of  a  pdp* 
lar,  whokeepe  perpetually  turning  up 
the  whites  ot  hu  leaves  at  every  bNath 
that  blows,  stands  shivering  like  au 
aqpen  dieek  by  jowl  with  a  aqua^ 
aturdy,  shott-necked,  bandy-legged 
pe  ch  of  a  Scotch  fir^  a  dour  aa  the 
QienX  in  a  squall,  though,  unHke  that 
gentleman,  unable  to  stand  hotwcu* 
tber,  and  lookii»  in  a  brown  atudy, 
indeed,  during  tne  dog-days.  Hck^ 
again,  the  greenest  of  all  saushe,^ 
brightening  with  the  love  of  lifei,  m  a 
small  manib,— ^or  the  saugh  lovea  wet 
like  the  whauiK«^by  the  aide  of  the 
yellowest  ^  all  larches,  .pining  and 
dwindling  in  the  feakr  of  ifoatb,  ahodt* 
ing  six  indiea  on  an  average  ^ery 
year,  but  which  ia  the  tM  ahoot  no- 
man  can  tell,  and  eaten  ^e  "by  in* 
aecta*  lliere,  seven  aa  pretty  young 
oaka  aa  you  may  see  on  a  spring  or 
summer's  morning  committing  firatti* 
aide  for  posseMion  of  Aat  ktell  I 
Now  that  yonder  ash  has,  after  a  soito 
tussle,  got  these  two  elms  down,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  he  Will  not  let  ^ 
them  up  again  in  a  bmrry ;  cir  if  he 
does,  why  that  sycamore  will  aettle 
him  for  such  stupidity,  having  the 
advantage  df  the  ground,  and  being 
his  superior  in  height,  weighti  and 
length)  and  at  least  his  equal  in  science. 
And  then  ia  there  not  something  ex* 
oeeding^y  pretty  in  the  vsii^gation  of 
audi  patchwork  policy  ?  Prettyasany 
coverlet  to  any  old  WonUu'a  bed  in 
all  the  pariah?  No  great,  huge,  bbd:, 
sullen,  eulkv  maasea  erf  shade^no 
broad  bright  burstsof  sunshine,  enough 
to  drive  a  man  mad  with  sudden  mirth 
or  melancholy,  aa  he  wanders  among 
the  woods— but  evefy  tree  atand' 


by  itadf,  with  an  enormous  organ  ( 
individuality,  so  that  you  cannot  help 
trying  to  count  them,  yet  never  get 
beyohd  a  scores  being  put  out  of  your 
reckoning  by  an  unexpected  poplar 
standing  with  his  back  against  a  rock, 
in  vain  combat  with  a  sharp-nailed 
aQver  fir,  scratching  his  very  eyes  out 
—a  berah  bathins  in  a  puddle  of  roo8»* 
water-^or  something  in  the  shape  of 
an  ornamental  dirub,  atmnling  in 
the  many-'fingered  grasp  of  the  stran<« 
gtdadng  heather,  like  a  Cockney  cn^* 
tangled  among  the  Scottish  thisues  of 
Blackwood's  Magaaixe, 
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pnal  l^ulan  I  Tfaj  walk  with 
mh  mn  air  Mxmt  y««r  ronl  pRniMiy 
at  if  TOtt  had  not  a  iingle  aye  in  yow 
head,  and  did  Ml  kaow  a  ftowning 
aib  fram  awacpingbMi,  abow^traa 
froBDL  a  gpotebggry  hoA,  whms  fhun 
broom,  or  lasps  from  rowans.  If  tboa 
be  a  bun  or  Vyre  on  iha  tmte,  they 
bcgiir  with  plaotiDg  it  oat  at  if  it  wen 
apoora'  hoiiM>oraBtnilnMry»ora  tan« 
yaid*  or  porbapt  miUiiig  it  down  ;  in 
whidi  caM»  whit  baoooMS  of  die  oom 
aadihaeows? 

*  Of  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw. 

Ton  dearly  lo'e  the  west ; 
For  there  the  bonny  husle  Kves, 

Hie  tass  that  yoa  lo'e  best.'* 

And  with  many  a  beautiful  sunset  has 
your  soul  sunlc  away  beluod  the  gor« 
aeona  weather-^^m,  into  her  fair  and 
tariff  bosom«  The  monster  planto  it 
out»  too.  and  be  hanged  to  him,  wiUi 
a  spindled-sbanked  grove,  that  will 
continue  to  wear  a  tmly  transplanted 
and  haggard  appearance  to  the  day  of 
judgment. 

HaTing  thus,  day  after  day,  planted 
out  all  "  old  familiar  faces, '  nothing 
will  satisfy  him  but  to  open  up ;  and 
down  go  temples  and  towers  that  never 
can  be  rebuilt--trees  old  as  Sin,  state- 
ly as  Satan,  beautiibl  .as  Virtue,  and 
reverend  as  Religion.  The  river,  roh* 
bed  of  all  the  magnificence  widi  which . 
Imagination  blackened  and  whitened 
it,  as  it  moved  unae»i  through  the 
woods — ^unseen,  but  in  one  oright 
bend  here--one  sullen  stretch  there-* 
one  deadened  cataract,  steaming  and 
gleaming  yonder  throuah  its  oak-cano* 
py,  now  rolls  on  disencnanted  through 
the  light  of  common  day ;  and  you 
may  see  ladies,  and  Lulies'*  maids,  with 
green  parasols,  hunting  butterflies  all 
By  themselves,  or  flirting  with  dragoon 
officers,  and  under  •graduates  from 
Oxford.  That  mile-long  elm  avenue 
-7«  cathedral  in  which  a  hundred 
thousand  peni  ten tials  might  have  pray- 
ed—is swept  away  in  the  Reformation, 
and  you  now  approach  the  modera 
mansion,  (for  the  old  hall  is  down  or. 
deserted,)  drcuitously,  after  Uie  fa* 
shion  of  one  of  the  representativea  of 
the  people  making  a  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  prefers  taking  two  Iiours 
to  reach  a  conclusion  at  which  he 
might  have  arrived  by  driving  on 
straight  forward,  in  about  five  minutes 
and  a  half#  going  at  the  accelerated 
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BetHapsaooldkiHr, 
oi'chiirehbe  i^-^^kn  ifaj  tuiA  mm 
—48  found  to  be  too  aear  tne  boMe  ; 
fbr,  tboogh  frunt,  and  ihr  off,  stfll 
when  the  atmosphero  is  dear,  and  tha 
wind  west,  you  can  hear  the  voice  of 
Fsakni  I  laid  tfaeKfaralbat  diaaUaace' 
of  Sabbath  may  noibe  mdelydtetarb* 
ed,  the  kirk  or  ehureh,  with  spire  or 
tofWet,  is  swept  away,  and  ita  baiial* 
grovBd,  so  inoffinuive  with  its  **  low 
memoriab  still  ersctad  nigfa,*'  sh«t  «p 
-^nt  m^->that  may  not  be-^or  tlia 
poor  patiahioncfa  will  insist  on  hiying 
their  bones  beside  those  of  their  fora» 
fathers;  and  sorriy  a  few  fitnenils  Is 
the  year--say  a  soore  at  the  moet^ 
need  not  spoil  the  ridi  man's  appetita 
ftf  dfnncr-'if  appetita  ha. otherwise 
would  have  had ;  nor  may  the  holy 
beU  that  ttsed  to  toU  to  prayer  bow  ba 
heard  with  its  little  eracked  tinklisg^ 
80  aneh  hmder  is  fke  gong  thatsmn* 
mons  to  Imieh  or  tiffin,  and  sets  tha 
flunkies  sfloat  through  all  tha  stair** 
osaes  from  parionr  to  pantry*  from 
Moll,  tha  peony-rose  of  the  kitchen,  to 
Louisa,  the  white  lily  of  the  drawings* 
room,  langaishing  and  hacury  being 
alike  the  order  of  tbedaj,  from  oeUar 
to  garret ;  for  in  h^life,  both  abova 
and  below  stairs, 

^  Love  Is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love.** 

Let  all  people,  then,  beware  of  deal* 
era  in  the  picturesque ;  for  they  are 
universally  greedy,  and  genendljr  ig«- 
norant,  and  may  do  more  harm  in  a 
week,  than  Nature  can  repair  in  a 
year.  Get  some  painter  of  genius,  liko 
Andrew  Wilson,  or  William  Allan,  or 
John  Watson  Gordon,  or  Hugh  WiU 
liams,  or  Alexander  Nasmyth,  or  Mr 
Thomson  of  Duddinptone,  to  coma 
sauntering^  out  with  his  portfolio,  and 
take  up  his  abode  for  a  few  days  in 
your  friendly  house,  strolling  about 
with  you  dnnnff  the  fbfenoons  amoi^ 
the  banks  and  braes,  and  beautifyinff 
the  paper  during  the  evenings  with 
fair  creations  of  tsste  and  fancy,  pro* 
phetic  of  the  future  beautiea  and  dlo* 
ries  that  shall  ere  long  beoversbading 
your  estate.  Thev  will  not  scare  tha 
Naiads,  the  Dryads,  and  the  Hama* 
dryads,  from  their  old  haunted  nooka 
•—the  fairieawill  not  fly  their  approach^ 
any  more  than  the  rooks  and  herons^— 
ill  every  pool  and  tarn.  Nature  will 
behold  hcrselfnot  onlv  in  undiminieh* 
ed  but  in  heighteneu  charms*— Flora 
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will  walk  famd  in  fauid  with  Pornont^ 
and  the  two  together  will  flmile  tweet- 
Ijr  on  old  Father  Pan^  roaming  in  tJl 
0X8  original  hairiness  in  the  forests. 
And  haply  you  may  have  among  yonr 
frieuda  some  poet . 


CAiwr, 

the  grand  campaign  caff  ercr  tome  to 
an  end-till  the  stars  slacken  in  tlseirt 
C9arses,  and  the  son  is  kicked  oat  of 
that  solar  system  of  his,  where  he 
is  seen  '<  out- shining  like  a  visible 
God^  the  path  on  which  he  trode,"— > 
kicked  out  of  his  own  solar  sysfem, 
**  Who  mnrmurs  near  the  hidden  brooks  .  just  like  a  foot- ball. 


A  music  sweeter  than  their  own  ;*' 

Him  you  may  consult,  at  close  of  his 
noontide  reverie,  and  from  his  sown 
words  will  spring  up  all  varieties  of 
grace,  loveliness,  and  majesty,  till 
every  woodland  murmur  breathes  of 
poetry,  and  poetry  brightens  from  the 
neaven  of  every  tree-and*cloud-sba« 
dowed  water,  asleep  within  the  silence 
of  the  solitary  woods. . 
'.  Ofthe  multitude  of  thoughts  within 
uBf  we  know  not  one  more  cheering 
than  the  belief,  that  the  world  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  in  a  state  of  very  great 
ignorance aboutall  those  things  that  are 
of  most  avail  to  human  use  or  pleasure. 
There  is  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux- 
ebb  and  flow  of  all  things  on  die  face 
of  this  our  pleasant  earth.  Look  up 
to  the  hiUpside,  and  you  see  the  water- 
line  of  beauty,  parallel  to  that  on  the 
opposite  green  range,  telling  that  long 
ago  a  lo(£  filled  the  valley,  till  it  burst 
the  mound  that  confined  it,  and  away- 
it  flowed  on,  in  a  river,  to  the  sea. 
Look  on  those  ruins,  apparently  of 
houses — inland  now,  it  may  be  said— > 
yet  shells  are  to  be  gatherea  still  round 
the  garden  wall,  touched  in  the  olden 
lime  by  the  foot  of  the  flowing  Nep- 
tune. Or  look  into  that  lucid  bay, 
ai^fl  you  will  see  the  roofs  and  chim- 
ney-tops of  what  once  were  cottages-^ 
(5ottages  that  stood  at  night  on  the 
shore,  twinkling  like  stars  ;  while  on 
the  silvery  sands  between  them  and 
the  sea  the  fishermen  dried  their  nets. 
AH  this  is  at  once  melancholy  and  con- 
soling, to  be  thought  of  alternately 
with  a  smile  and  a  tear.  Then  for  the 
march  of  intellect,  it  is  fortunately 
often  retrograde ;  for,  if  it  were  not, 
intellect  would  march  on  to  the  ut- 
most possible  length  of  its  tether — 
break  the  tether — and  fall  over  '*  the 
back  of  beyond.**  But  intellect  has 
more  sense;  and,  therefore,  may  be 
often  seen  suddenly  ordering  the  whole 
army  to  halt,  light  and  heavy  brigades 
alikc,^-going  into  winter  quarters,— 
encamping  on  the  spot,  or  perhaps  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  waggons  and  com- 
ibiseariat.    Thus  it  b  impoa^blethat 


Thus,  to  return  to  trees.  Treea 
have  been  planted  for  these  six  thou* 
sand  years  and  upwards,  and  yet 
were  some  forester  who  planted,  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  pahn-^ 
trees  by  the  wells  of  Palestine— or. 
the  cedars  from  L.ebanon  along  the 
banks  of  the  brook  Kidron — to  open 
his  eyes  to  a  perusal  of  MonteaUr's 
Forest  Guide,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  good  old  Jew  would  think  the 
Galwegian  a  whit  wiser  than  himself 
-^-or  that  he  would  even  think  Sir 
Walter  had  worked  a  miracle  in  that 
famous  article  of  his  on  Planting,  No. 
72,  of  that  thriving  Journal  the  Quar* 
terly  Review.  Though  we  think  we 
could  point  out  a  few  rather  important 
mistakes  in  the  moral  wisdom  of  So- 
lomon>  yet  we  perfidy  agree  with 
him  in  his  apothegm,  "  that  there  is 
nothing  new  unckr  the  sun."  That 
Solomon  knew  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  transplanting  old  trees,  we 
are  not  without  good  reason  for  be-» 
lieving;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
could  we  suppose  him,  by  a  bold  ana* 
chronism,  to  have  visited  Allanton 
along  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  to  see  and  report  on 
the  wonders  wrought  there  by  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  Bart.,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  lifted  up 
his  hands  in  no  little  astonishment, 
and  confessed,  Uiat  in  all  his  trana- 
plantings,  from  the  cedar  on  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  he  had  ne- 
ver beheld  such  a  sudden  and  faitj 
enchantment,  not  even  raised  by  hia 
own  map;ical  ring  that  built  Baibeck 
and  Syrian  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  aa 
that  now  overshoding  that  Park  and  ita 
own  swan-frequentm  Loch. 

Sir  Henry  will  pardon  this  some- 
what rambling  and  ofl^-hand  exordium 
— ^but  we  come  now  to  his  book,  which 
is  a  truly  delightful  one,  both  in  style 
and  subject.  Sir  Henry  is  an  admira^ 
b)e  classical  scholar,  and  writes  with 
great  perspicuity,  eloquence,  and  ant* 
mation.  He  is  also,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  nature  he  has  here  chosen  to 
illustrate,  a  man  of  science.  He  has 
proceeded,  in  all  his  practice,  on  prin« 
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"dplet ;  snd  tho  espUnation  he  hu 
given  in  this  volume  of  those  princi* 
pKee,  entitles  him  to*  high  nnk  among 
those  writers,  as  yet  too  few,  who  have 
brought  a  knowledge  of  physiology  to 
the  MvancefDent  of  arboriculture. 
In  the  two  first  sections  of  his  work. 


tions  of  some  of  thdr  aehievfements— » 
knew  much  of  the  true  principles  of 
tramplantin^ ;  and  that  his  own  merit 
chiefly  consists  in  having  formed  a 
system,  in  which  all  their  excellendes 
have  been  united,  and  from  which  all 
their  errors  have  been  excluded ;  while 


he  descants  very  eloquently  on  the  » unquestionably  his  own  sagacity  and 
utility  and  importance  of  arboricul-    experience  have  supplied  soitiething 


ture,  and  of  the  art  of  giving  immedi* 
ate  efiect  to  wood,  and  kamedlv  traces 
the  history  of  the  art,  from  tue  ear* 
liest  down  to  the  present  times— >from 
the  days  of  Theophrastus,  Cato,  Vairo, 
and  Columella,  to  those  of  Pliny  and 
the  younger  Seneca,  instituting  a  oom« 
pariaoA  between  the  Greek  and  Ro* 
uau  methods.  Then  :firom  the  period 
of  the  art  in  the  17th  century,  when 
Count  Maurice  of  Nassau  adiieved 
auch  wonders  in  his  splendid  gardens 
in  Brasil,  and  Louis  XIV.  carried  on 
hie  gigantic  operations  at  Venaillea, 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  while  the 
Art  waa  cultivated  in  England  by 
Evelyn,  Wise,  and  Lord  Fitzharding. 
An  account  b  then  given  of  the  In« 
-vention  of  his  Transplanting  Machine 
by  that  once  overrated,  and  now  un- 
derrated genius.  Brown.  The  i4tro« 
duction  of  landscape-gardening  into 
Scotland  and  Irelana  ia  then  described, 
and  its  progress  under  White,  Robert- 
Bon,  Hayes,  and  Boutcher,  &c  Praise, 
with  certain  judicious  qualifications,  is 
then  given  to  Marshall,  whom  Sir  Hen- 
TV  calls  "  the  best  English  planter  of 
toat  day,"  and  he  passes  some  severe 
strictures  on  the  lighting  and  lopping 
aystem  as  desecrated  by  the  ingenious 
Miller.  From  his  time  to  the  present 
day,  the  Art,  in  all  countries  too  vague, 
and  aeldom  considered  on  fixed  nrin- 
eiples,  has  been  stationary;  and  Sir 
Henry  hopes,  and  after  what  he  has 
achieved,  we  think  not  presumptuous- 
ly, that  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  not 
only  restored,  but  established  on  Uie 
laws  of  Nature* 

With  all  due  admiration  of  Sir  Hen^ 
ry'a  theory  and  practice,  we  cannot 
think  that  hia  predecessors  in  the  art 
of  transplanting  were  all  so  imperfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Nature 
as  he  seems  to  suppose,  or  that  they 
all  went  to  work  in  comparative  igno- 
irance  or  contempt  of  the  spirit  in  which 
she  performs  her  wonderful  processes. 
On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
an  great  and  good  transplanters— and 
that  there  have  been  many  such,  he 
Jiimself  shows  by  beautiful  descrip* 


new  to  finish  and  complete  his  theory. 
This,  if  true,  so  frr  from  detracting 
from  his  merit,  is  a  proof  and  a  pledge 
of  it;  for  discoveries  at  this  day  of 
the  world,  laying  daim  to  perfect  oriv 
ginality,  are  on  that  very  account  of  a 
suspicious  character ;  and  we  confess 
that  we  have  all  along  felt  this  book  to 
be  a  most  deliffhtfuT  one,  because  in 
every  paragraph  the  process  described 
appears  so  natural  as  almost  to  beaelf« 
evidendy  right-— nothing  atartling  or 
very  recondite,  pussies,  perplexes^  ot 
appals— «nd  we  are  assured,  firom  what 
we  have  ourselves  already  known  or 
done,  that  we  have  been  only  more 
fillip  enlightened  on  a  subject  not  nn* 
familiar  to  us,  by  a  person  who  has 
atudied  itmoreeamestlyandprdfound«* 
Iv,  and  from  the  very  first  brought  t6 
that  study  a  dear  head,  habits  of  close 
and  accurate  observation,  and  much  of 
that  enthusiasm  without  which  no 
mind  ever  yet  saw  far  or  clearly  into 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  gained  from  that 
knowledge  power  to  assist  her  opera- 
tions. What  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  transplanting  must  not 
have  been  possessed  by  those  who 
worked  the  wonders  so  finely  doMribed 
in  the  following  passage  ? 

'*  Among  the  earliest  and  most  sue- 
cessful  planters,  on  a  great  scale,  was 
Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  figured  as 
Governor  of  Brazil  in  1636,  when  that  - 
settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
This  prince  was  a  man  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance, for  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  he  adorned  his  palace  and  gardens 
there,  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  thfe 
Satraps  of  the  East  Caspar  Barlaeus,  one 
of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  is  the  histo^ 
nan  of  the  expedition ;  and  he  has  giveti 
the  narrative  in  a  style,  that,  on  some  oc|- 
casions,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  th^ 
delineations  of  Livy  or  Tacitus. 

'*  The  governor's  residence  was  opon 
an  island,  formed  by  the  oonfloence  of 
two  rivers,  which  are  called,  by  Barlisus, 
the  Capevaribis,  and  the  Biberibis,  and 
was  named  Friburg.  Before  the  Prince 
commenced  his  improvemeuta,  as  the  hisi. 
torian  informs  us,  it  WM  a  very  hopeless 
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*  drauy,  «Mt«b  and  wiMltifa* 
t0d  pMn,  wUboQt  •  tr«e  or  bvfli  to  theU 
t«r  it;  and,  in  a  word*  •qiMlIf  vorthlen 
]Mi4  onattnctive.  Herf^  notwitliat»iid^> 
uig^  he  erected  r  ^lendid  peliice^  and  laid 
put  gardens  arovnd  it,  of  e^ctraoKdinai^ 
extent  and  ma^niAcence.  In  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  bailding%  aalnhrit^,  tranquil- 
lity, and  horticoltUFkl  ornament,  were  all 
etadioosly  and  tastefully  combined.  The 
choicest  ftntts  of  a  tropical  climate,  the 
Orange,  the  Citrori(  the  Anana^  with 
inany  others  unknown  to  us,  solicited  at 
once  the  sight,  the  smell,  and  the  taste } 
while  artificial  fountains  of  water,  preser* 
▼in^  tlie  coolness  of  the  air,  and  the  ver- 
dure of  the  earth,  rendered  it  a  spot  of 
peculiar  attraction.  In  laying  out  the 
||[roands  also,  sudi  was  the  designer's 
skill,  and  the  magniiicent  scale  of  the 
plaatations  and  grass-plats,  that  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  bastions  and  turrets  flank- 
ed and'  defended  the  gardens,  and  proau>- 
ted  alike  seelusioa  and  security.  And  in 
eider  to  eomplete  at  once,  and  gife  the 
linmediate  Eflieet  of  Wood  to  so  graat  a 
chimge  on  the  fiu:e  of  nature,  he  remoyed, 
10  the  WfnAt  no  fewer  than  Seven  Hun* 
dred  Coooa  Tirees  of  various  siMS»  of 
Mrhich  some  rose  to  thirty,  some  to  forty^ 
and  some  to  ^  feet  high,  to  the  lower- 
moat  branches. 

'<  Of  the  success  of  the  improvement 
fast  mentioned,  no  one,  but  the  Prince 
himself  entertained  the  sl^htest  expecta*. 
tion.  Yet  such,  says  Barleus,  was  the 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  persevering  labour 
displayed  in  the  work,  that  the  whole  was 
accomplished  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding  the  immense  size 
of  the  Trees,  which  were  of  seventy  and 
eighty  years'  growth,  they  were  skUAiIly 
tnken  up  under  the  Prince's  snperintepd- 
fsnce.  They  were  then  placed  on  car- 
riages provided  with  wheels,  and  convey- 
ed over  a  space  of  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  extent,  and  ultimately  transported  on 
rafts,  across  both  the  rivers,  lo  the  shores 
of  the  island.  On  being  planted  there,  so 
favourable  were  both  soil  and  vegetation 
in  that  genial  climate,  that  they  imme- 
diately struck  root,  and  even  bore  fruit, 
during  the  first  year  after  their  removal. 
Thus,  adds  Barlaeus,  the  truth  of  the  an- 
cient adage  was  for  once  dtiproved,  which 
says,  that  ^  It  is  impossible  to  transplant 
an  old  Tree  vrith  success.'  " 

la  seotions  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 
Sir  Henry  gi vea  a  full,  learned,  and  sci* 
entific  development  of  the  New  Theo-^ 
rr,  or  Principle  of  the  Art,  occupying 
about  190  pagea.  Section  sixth  treata 
•f  the  Preparation  of  the  Soil,  for 
0pen  Ditpoiitiona  of  Treea,  and  Close 


Plantations.  Seption  aevenlh,  Picpa* 
ration  of  Trees  f(v  RemovaL  Section 
eighth,  Taking-up  and  TraneporU« 
tion  of  the  Trees.  Section  ninth* 
Planting  of  the  Treea  in  their  New  Si« 
tuations.  Section  tenths  TreiUjn^t 
of  the  Treea  aubeequently  to  RemovaL 
Section  eleventh.  Expense  attending 
the  foregoing  Opcrationa.  The^evea 
aectiona  occupy  about  350  page^  and 
there  are  about  120  p^es  of  explana- 
t^M-y  notes,  and  an  appendix*  Let  Sir 
Henry  speak  for  himself^— 

**  To  such  persons  especially,  and  t* 
an  men  possessed  of  landed'property,tbe 
Immediate  Effect  of  Wood  must  appear 
a  considerable  object.  If  any  method  eaa 
he  devised  to  obtain  it  with  suceess  and 
eeitainty.  What,  then,  would  auefa  ptfh. 
aons  say,  were  they  informed,  thatao  ob- 
aenre  a  practice  aa  that  of  TaAmPLAMN 
ING  could  do  this ;  that  an  enlnv  i\vi 
eould  be  thus  isoociad  ai  oncg,  and  tottf 
years  of  life  antieipated  ?  The  iact  ifc 
that  the  possibility  of  the  improvement 
and  much  more^  have  been  verified,  by 
pretty  extensive  experience.  Groups  and 
single  Trees  have  been  scattered  eveiy 
where  in  >uch  a  Park  at  pleasure,  in  all 
sorts  of  soils  and  exposures,  and  applied 
to  the  composition  or  the  improvement 
of  Real  Landscape.  Instead  of  lopping 
and  mutilating  the  Trees,  and  sometimes 
altogether  decapitating  them,  (as  has  been 
the  general  practice,)  the  grand  point  has 
been  gained  o(  preserving  thdr  topt  entire j 
so  thi^  with  subjects  of  whatever  mag- 
nitude, no  tats  of  either  spray  or  branches  Is 
suffered;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, no  A»t  ^Am/M  and  0^010*  m  <Aff  TVns, 
excepting  for  a  short  period,  alter  having 
undexgone  the  process  of  RemovaL 

**  But,  besides  the  various  eomUaab 
tiotts  and  deUils  of  the  hmdseape,  it  has 
been  found  also  quite  pmctieable  to  ap^ 
ply  the  art  to  the  most  genenei  purposes 
of  utility  and  shelter,  whether  In  lai^ 
towns,  or  In  the  country,  by  the  trana- 
planting  of  Copse  or  Underwood  of  any 
size  or  species.  This  is  either  formed 
alone  into  large  masses,  or  it  is  iptermix- 
ed  with  Grove  or  Standard  Trees,  asciis 
cumstances  in  either  situation  may  r^ 
quire.  By  these  means,  some  of  the  roost 
interesting  objects^  both  agricultural  and 
ornamental,  have  been  accomplished,  at 
a  very  moderate  eiBpense,  and  brought  with- 
in the  reach,  not  only  of  the  great  and 
opulent,  but  of  any  person  of  limited  for- 
tune." 

To  those  who  never  intend  to  pbnt 
or  transplant  a  tree  in  their  Uvea,  but 
who  nevertheleas  know  a  tree  when 
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AwvM  It,  mtliy^tfe  of  fh#  Baek 
will  be  ai  amwiiig  m  the  d«oriptioii 
in  A  poem  or  fkiry  Ule.  To  thoMir&o 
tvmild  fatA  traospltnti  bat  kD0#  not 
iKnr  to  0et  sbont  it^  it  will  explain  how 
Sf^rlfan  SeeHei  tnay  be  suddenlf ,  md 
at  tnodertte  expense,  ipread  over  the 
btrest  wild ;  and  to  those  who  love  tor 
stady  the  wonderfhl  works  and  laws 
of  natnre  for  their  own  sakes^  and,  in 
delighted  reverence  of  that  power,' 
Wondei',  and  goodnessL  in  which  they 
Were  all  made,  k  work,  of  which  the 
C^eti  IB  X6  show  art,  availing  itself 
of  natnre,  will  afford  much  of  that 
high  kind  of  gratification,  which  aU 
tends  the  enlargement  or  elucidation 
df  our  knowledge  of  any  of  the  prin« 
ciples.  agencies,  or  operations, forever, 
bosy  in  beautifying  the  £ue  of  the  ex* 
lernal  world. 

The  only  real  Magic  lies  in  under*- 
ataoding  and  learning  something  of  the- 
Uwsaccordingto  which  nature  breathes 
and  works«  The  Enehanter's  wand  is 
buried  many  fathoms  deep  in  the  seaP 
But  Science  has  unveiled,  and  Arft 
oonstructed,  engines  and  machines, 
that  do  all  and  more  than  theenehant- 
era  of  old.  A  man  would  have  formerly 
ihoQght  himself  witehed,-^nd  he 
would  have  been  right  in  thinking  so, 
-^who,  looking  out  of- his  bed«room 
window  in  the  morning,  mi^t  have 
beheld  a  noble  tree  standing  on  a 
plat^  which  the  evening  before  was 
altogether  objectless ;  but  no  one  need 
rub  his  eyes;  or  believe  himself  to 
be  in  the  Londe  of  Faery,  at  such 
a  sight  now ;  for,  by  the  Transplant- 
ing Machine,  the  tree,  long  b^ore  pre- 
pared to  leave  its  native  soil,  is  lifted 
no  with  almost  all  its  roots,  and  with 
aU  its  branches,  and  let  down  into, 
die  depth  of  its  new  bed,  with  so  lit* 
ile  violenoe  done  to  it  .in  bark,  sap, 
branch,  twig,  leaf,  or  fibre  of  leaf,  that: 
U  aeen^Sj  even  in  the  first  springs  hard- 
ly to  have  felt  the  change ;  and  takings 
kindly  to  tho  mouid>  into  whieh  its 
foots  an  i^t  skm  to  strike^  the  bees 
discover  no  di&«noe  in  tho  taste  of 
ill  honey-dew>  and  the  wondning 
biid8>  of  whom  it  may  be  said  "  m/U 
fmHimrque  novos  frondet,"  begin  to 
earoli  and  pair,  and  build,  and  breed, 
among  its  novel  umbrage.  There  ia 
something  extremely  pleasing,  and, 
wm  it  gf  a  fictitious  scene,  it  might 
beaaid,  extremely  poetical,  in  the  fol- 
lowing description,  by  vSir  Henry,  of 
the  park  at  Allanf  on .'— - 
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'*  At  the  place,  from  which  these  page^ 
are  dated,  may  bo  seen  a  Park  of  limits 
exteat,  and  posseaaing  no  particolar  claisa 
to  beauty,^  bat  viaited  from  curioaity  by 
many  peraona,  within  the  laat  tea  yeara*. 
Xt  conaiata  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Engliah  acrea,  abundantly  clothed  with 
Treea  and  Underwood  of  every  common 

ries,  by  meana  of  the  Tranaplanting 
hine  s  and  exhibiting  within  itaelf  a 
practical  iUustroHoH  of  every  principle  laid 
down,  and  every  theory  held  forth  in  this 
Essay.  The  single  Treea  and  Buahes,  in 
groups  and  open  diapositiona,  amount  to 
about  aeven  hundred  in  numberi  ezclu. 
aively  of  cloae  pUntationa  and  copae- 
wood.  Their  aize,  when  removed,  ianot 
great,  the  largeat  not  exceeding  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  froift 
three,  or  three-and-4i-half,  to  five  feet  in 
girth,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  but 
many  of  them  are  of  much  amaller  di. 
menaiona.  The  height  of  the  Biiahea  or 
Underwood  removed  has  been  from  four' 
to  ten  feet,  and  consiating  of  every  sorl^ 
usually  found  on  the  banks  of  lakea  and 
rivera.  But  aize,  in  an  art  founded  oa. 
fixed  principles,  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice 
and  expenditure :  for  Treea  of  the  great*, 
est  size  must  be  almost  aa  certain  and! 
auccesaful  in  Removal,  aa  those  of  tho, 
least.  It  was  desirable,  however,  as  al- 
most everything  waa  to  be  done  here,  in., 
the  way  of  Park- wood,  to  limit  theoper^ 
ationa  to  the  amalleat  possible  expend!*^ 
ture,  consistently  with  producing  soma 
effect  on  the  foreground,  and  middle  dia.- 
tance  of  the  landscape,  and  with  careful- 
execution. 

*'  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to' 
visit  the  place,  will  perhaps  find  hia  la*, 
hour  repaid,  in  examining  the  progreaa  gf . 
an  art,  calculated  probably  to  become  aa 
popular,  aa  any  that  has  been  cultivated 
within  a  century;  aa  there  is  scarcely 
any  one,  in  which  ao  many  persons  La 
the  higher  and  middle  ranka  are  interest- 
ed. 

**  Considering  the  prejudices  which 
^st  against  the  art>  and  that  the  great 
power,  of  which  it  ia  susceptible,  will 
with  diflkttlty  gain  bettef.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  a  few  fiicts  as  to  its  gene*^ 
sal  application,  whkk  ars  as  ioeonttoveiw 
tiblsi  OB  they  maysesm  snrprisiag  to  th0 
reader.  It  is  from  no  vain  desire  to  ejE» 
sggerate  what  has  been  done  at  this  pUue^ 
but  merely  to  abow  the  degree  of  pio^ 
greaa,  which  the  art  haa  made,  under  tho 
greateat  diaadvantagea  of  aoil  and  eliaaateu 
It  ia  alao.  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to 
those,  who  may  engage  ia  aimilar  mider^ 
takuigs,  that,  whatever  has  been  done 
well  kart,  may,  with  equal  industry,  bo 
3  G     . 
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done  a  great  deal  better*  iamoat  otihfx 
idtuatioiu. 

«  There  waa  in  thla  Park  origtnallj  no 
Water,  and  scarcely  a  tree  or  ambush,  on 
the  banks  and  promontories  of  the  pre- 
sent Lake  and  River ;  for  the  Water  par- 
Ukes  of  both  those  characters.  During 
the  summer  of  1890  the  Water  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  in  that  and  the  following  year, 
the  grounds  immediately  adjoining  were 
abundantly  covered  with  Wood,  by  means 
Ct  the  Transplanting  Bilachine.  Groups 
and  single  Trees,  grove  and  underwood, 
were  introduced,  in  every  style  Of  dispo- 
dtion,  which  the  subject  seemed  to  ad. 
itiit.  Where  the  turf  recedes  from,  or 
oipproaches  the  Water,  the  ground  is 
somewhat  bold  and  irregular,  although 
without  striking  features  of  any  sort: 
Tet  the  profusion  of  wood,  scattered  over 
a  surface  of  moderate  limits,  in  every  form 
and  variety,  gave  it  an  intricacy  and  an 
expression,  which  it  never  possessed  be- 
fore. 

**  By  the  autumn  of  the  Mmf  year  Only 
8fter  the  execution,  namely  1823,  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  honoured 
the  place  with  their  inspection,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  seemed  to  harmonize  with 
one  another,  and  the  intended  effects 
Were  nearly  produced.  What  it  was  wish- 
ed to  bring  forward  appeared  already  pro- 
minent. What  was  to  be  concealed,  or 
thrown  into  the  background,  began  to  as- 
sume that  station.  The  foreground  Trees, 
fthe  best  that  could  be  procured,)  pUced 
dn  the  eastern  bank  above  the  Water, 
broke  it  into  parts  with  their  Spreading 
tiranehes,  and  formed  combinations  which 
were  extremely  pleasing.  The  copse  of' 
underwood.  Which  covers  an  Island  in. 
the  Lake,  and  two  Promontories,  as  also 
an  adjoining  bank  that  terminates  the  dis- 
tance, was  seen  coming  down  nearly  to 
the  water's  edge.  What  waa  the  most 
important  of  alf,  both  Trees  and  under- 
wood had  obtained  a  full  and  deep-co- 
loured lea^  and  health  and  vigour  were 
restored  to  them.  In  a  word,  the  whole' 
appeared  like  a  spot  at  least  forty  years 
planted.** 

.  Sir  Henry,  after  stating  many  facts 
and  reaaoninga,  observes,  that  the  only 
ntional  theory  of  the  removal  of  large 
trees  consists  in  prospectiyely  main- 
taining the  same  harmony  between  the 
existing  powers  of  the  tree,  and  the 
63Ugencies  of  its  new  situation,  as  had 
previonely  subsisted  between  its  rela- 
tive  properties  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  former  site.  This  is  the  only 
role  founded  on  the  principles  of  vege« 
tation  that  can  apply  to  all  circum« 
ttanees  and  all  rituations.  In  illnstrM 


tion  of  this  rule,  Sir  Henry  enters  into 
the  following  interesting  and  beauti* 
ful  details : — 

*^  Let  us  have  reeoorse  to  ancient 
Forests  and  Woodlands,  or  to  Fhrks  long 
sinee  planted,  in  which  the  hand  of  man 
has  either  never  interfered,  or  where  the 
vestiges  of  his  interference  have  been 
long  obliterated.  Here  we  shall  find 
Trees  m  every  variety  of  situation,  but 
endued  with  properties  of  the  most  op- 
posite sort.  Yet  all  grow,  with  relative 
luxuriance,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Of  Trees  in  the 
interior  of  woods,  setting  aside  all  fedi- 
ntcal  or  phytologtcal  distinctions,  the  fol- 
lowing are  found  to  be  the  general  cha- 
rkcterittics :  Stems  upright  and  stately ; 
Bark  glossy  and  beautiful ;  Tops  small, 
and  thinly  provided  with  Branches ;  with 
Roots,  in  the  same  way,  spare  and  scanty, 
but  in  due  proportion  to  the  tops.  In 
0|len  expbsttres,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  eharae-' 
teristies  of  these  are  the  following :  Stems 
stout  and  short  3  Bark  thick  and  >9oarse; 
4tops  extensive  and  spreading ;  Branches 
often  reaching  to  the  ground ;  with  RooU 
extensive  like  the  Tops,  and  throwing 
themselves  out  on  every  side.  What» 
then,  are  we  to  conclude,- from  these  re- 
markable discrepancies  between  Trees  of 
the  same  species,  although  in  different 
situations,  but  that  Nature,  which  orders 
nothing  in  vain,  has  bestowed  these  pro- 
perties for  wise  purposes^  and  that  they 
are  the  best  calculated,  respectively,  to 
realize,  in  those  Trees,  as  great  a  com- 
plement of  life,  as  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances will  sdmit  If 

"  This  conclusion  naturally  leads  us  to  a 
closer  attention  to  the  progress  of  Wood, 
than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it  In  in- 
fimey,  that  is.  In  the  seed-bed,  or  nuraery- 
grotmd,  we  find,  that  an  plants  of  the 
Same  Sort  are  alike,  or  nearty  so.  Bof» 
in  a  year,  and,  still  more,  in  many  yean^ 
when  they  go  out  to  form  plantatibnf^ 
they  experience  a  great  diversity  of  treat- 
ment, and  are  i^taced  in  soil  of  various 
qualities,  and  in  various  degrees  of  ex- 
posure.  76  these  vicissitudes  the  phMie 
powers  of  plants,  in  process  of  ttsse,  ac- 
commodate themselves  f  so  that,  in  point 
of  form,  diaraeter,  and  properties  of  cpvety 
sort,  they  must  essentially  vary  from  one 
another,  mad  acquire  the  properties,  most 
soitable  to  such  soils  and  situaftioBa.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  that,  to  establish  any 
just  analogy  between  the  transplaming 
of  Young  Trees,  and  the  transplanting  of 
Old,  is  utterly  impossible ;  because  the 
drcumstaoces  in  both  eases  bebg  chan- 
ged, the  subjects  under  their  jinfluenes 
change  in  oonsequencc. 


SitUimySUwaritMTIiMni^TrmiB^^ 


«  in  eoMMarli^  CiM  ehmfltariitict  or 
IVms  above  mentioned,  we  thonld  alwayi 
bear  in  mind,  thai  every  production  of 
natore  ii  an  end  to  itself,  and  that  every 
part  of  it  ifl,  at  onoe,  end  and  mean.  Of 
Trees 'in  open  exposorey  we  find,  that 
their  peeuliar  properties  contribute)  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  to  their  health  and 
pfoeperitf.  In  the  first  place,  their  short* 
ness  and  greater  girth  of  Stem,  in  contra^ 
distinetion  to  others  in  the  interior  of 
woods,  are  obviously  intended  to  give^  to 
the  former,  greater  strength  to  resist  the 
winds,  and  a  shcnter  lever  to  act  upon 
Hie  roots.  Secondly,  their  larger  heads, 
with  spreading  Brandies,  in  consequence 
otthe  free  access  of  light,  are  formed  as 
plainly  for  the  nourishment,  at  well  as- 
the  balancing  of  so  large  a  Think,  and 
also  for  furnishing  a  cover,  to  shield  it 
feom  the  elements.  Thirdly,  their  supe- 
nor  thickness  and  indnration  of  Bark' is, 
in  tike  manner,  bestowed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sap  vessels,  that  lie  immedi- 
ately under  it,  and  which,  without  such  de- 
l^ce  from  cold,  could  not  perform  their 
fohetions.  Fourthly^  their  greater  number 
and  variety  of  Roots  are  for  the  double 
purpose  of  nourishment  and  strength; 
nourishment  to  support  a  mass  of  such 
magnitude,  and  strength  to  contend  with 
^  fiiry  of  the  blast  Suchare  the  obvi- 
ous purposes,  for  which  these  unvaryingf 
characteristics  of  Trees  in  open  exposures 
are  conferred  upon  them.  Nor  are  they 
conferred  equally  and  indiscriminately 
on  all  Trees  so  situated.  They  seem,  by 
the  economy  of  Nature,  to  be  pecuUar 
adaptations  to  the  circumstances  and  wants 
of  each  individual,  umfbrmly  bestowed  in 
the  ratio  of  exposure,  greater,  where  that 
is  more  conspicuous,  and  unirorral^  de- 
creasing, as  it  becomes  less. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interior  of 
woods,  a  universal  tendency,  for  tlie  rea* 
sons  already  stated,  is  observable  In  Trees, 
to  rise  to  the  light,  to  attain  greater  alti^ 
ttde,  to  form  far  smaller  Heads,  and  tall* 
•r,  slenderer,  and  more  elegant  Stems. 
Here  is  found  a  milder  and  more  genial 
dinmte;  in  which,  by  means  of  the  calm 
generated  by  shelter,  vegetation  is  not 
ahfffVitd  by  eoM,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
la  vndistnrbed  by  the  external  impedip 
«aeiit.of  wind ;  and  nature  has  no  need, 
as  in  the  case  of  exposures,  to  gen^ 
jcate  provisions  necessary  to  mitigate 
the-.cfiBct  of  evaporation^  as  has  been 
above  obaerved,  or  to  endne  each  indivi- 
4aal  Ttem  with  distinct  and  appropriate 
jnaana  of  defence  against  the  elements. 
Jn  this  situation,  the  branches,  and,  in 
Jjke  manner,  the  roots,  are  much  less  ex« 
•tenaive  and  numerous,  than  in  the  former 
iostaacey  and  the  bark  of  a  thinner  and 
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finer  quality  s  aU  plainly  iBdki«tfa|,  that 
the  Trees  so  situated  do  not  require  tho^ 
same  external  protection.  It  is  like  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  seed-bed,  or  the 
nursery;  but  where  the  toots  have  free- 
dom to  expand  without  interruption,  and 
the  leaves  to  prepare  the  Sap,  without 
being  vexed /l^  the  winds.  In  feet,  ao 
extraordinary  is  the  differanoe  between 
Trees  of  the  some  species,  plaoed  in  tho 
one  situation,  and  in  the  other,  that  there 
ia  no  visiUe  mark  of  resembhuioe  betweea 
them,  excepting  the  Leaves.  We  may,i 
however,  perceive^  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Tops  gain  the  summit  of  the  wood,  their: 
Branches  are  shortened  towards  that 
quarter,  and  both  Bnmchea  and  Spray  are 
more  thickly  thrown  out,  to  snppiy  a  da- 
fence  against  the  storm.  Further,  wo 
find,  that  the  outside  row%  partaking,  in 
some  measure^  of  the  aitnation  of  Trees 
in  exposures,  obtain,  in  a  proportional 
degree,  the  provisions  adapted  to  such  » 
situation,  and,  by  consequence^  a  corre- 
aponding  conformation  and  external  eha* 
tacter.  In  the  same  manner,  we  magp 
observe,  that,  if  a  Tree  of  some  siae^ 
which,  in  oonaequence  of  exposure,  has 
oegukrtd  all  the  propertiea  already  noti- 
ced, as  adapted  to  ^t  situation,  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  interior  of  the  wood,  it  will, 
in  a  few  years^  la^  aside  those  properties, 
and  asmme  all  the  others  which  have  been 
described,  as  pecnliarly  adapted  to  its  new 
circumstanoes.  Thu%  the  Law  of  Na* 
tore  seems  to  be^  that  Shelter  and  £x. 
posure,  that  is.  Heat  and  Cold,  have  the 
power  alike  of  diminishing  or  increaaing^ 
oi"  bestowing  or  taking  away,  what  m^ 
be  called  the  Brbteeting  Properties.**  * 

From  these  and  other  facts^  it  ap« 
^  pears  that  there  are  certain  Aistinot 
qualitiee  or  properties  in  trees,  (for 
the  sake  of  ^ractice^  called  by  Sir 
Henry  Protecting  properties,)  which 
are  conferred  on  them  by  nature^  and 
which  render  them  fit  for  resisting  the 
influence  of  the  elements  in  exposed 
situations ;  and  that  there  are  certain 
other  properties^  termed  1;he  Non*pro« 
tecting,  which  render  them  unfit. 

Sir  Henry's  first  experiments,  made 
many  years  ago,  were  on  subjects  taken 
from  planUtiong  where  the  treeagrew 
close  together,  and  were  therefore 
atraight  and  tall,  without  many  Uteral 
branches.  They  filled  in  a  few  years 
almost  entirely— f;rew  sick,  withered 
,away,  and  died*  He  next  tried  trees 
atanding  in  open  glades,  or  grove- 
wood,  which  had  been  thinned  out  to 
wider  distances,  in  hedge-rows  and  the 
like,  where  the  eun  and  idr  had  free 
idoiiaaviii.  But  bear  3ir  Henry  himaelf. 


MpHWyAnKflV  fhtunnf  T/muffrnMiim^ 
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«i  CWM^fMt  ift  hflii^  TiiMr  BteMa 
fMPe  •tooler  tbu  tboie  «iei  in  ny  %att 
mofitAmegtU,  Their  baric  hid  momm  9i 
ihm  iat  «Ad  fitoMf  inff&M  batongiiif  to 
tiMl  «r  tb«  odMfik  Tbeir  fafftit  wen 
b«giaiii«g  lo  MMine  •  ipora  «fir«adiiif 
f«iiat  «bA  went  lolcraUy  fvell  bakiiiied* 
Tbt  vMta,  in  loaief  were  ■usMffOua,  bat» 
iaatben,  mnggf  end  etngsluig,  aoeerd* 
iag  to  tlM  netnre  of  tfaek  previous  foot* 
ifff-gRMUid,  end  the  degree  of  espoeutek 
in  vrhieh  tb^  bed  stood. 
**  Hie  pleats  firem  tbe  hedgip-rows^  of 
needed  «U  tbe  otben  jn  tbe 
of  tboee  prepeitiee,  wbieh  I 

1  tb«y  vould  beve  been  tbe  beet  subr 
jeets.  of  enf  t^hednet  tfaciff  coots  grown  ui 
n  perpendienler  diseetlon,  in  oonsefuenoo 


of  tbe  bigh  OMMnd  of  eaitb>  on  wbich  tbe 
bodge  bed  been  plentod.  Bot  tbe  tope 
of  tbe  whole  i  now  lesoived  ^  leeve  en- 
tire end  untooobed,  notwitbstaeding  tho 
voiveMslity  of  tbe  lopping  piactioe,  end 
the  conident  opinion  entertained,  that  it 
woe  indiqiensBblc  to  euecess. 

ff  At  this  eerlf  period,  I  possessed 
Httle  skill  in  tbe  business  of  preparing^ 
or  taking  iqp  tbe  Trsee^  I  bed  no  iasple- 
SMnCs,  beyond  oooBoion  spades  end  sbo« 
vols,  for  the  letter  purpose  I  Neither  bad 
I  any  proper  mecbinery,.  for  safo  and 
opeedy  transportation.  Anuoafaerofmen, 
however, bebig  set  to  work,  sledges,  tnin. 
dies,  osvts,  and  even  Mrbeelbarsows  were 
pressed  into  the  ecrvioe;  by  wbieh  me* 
thods,  a  fow  were  remored  with  diffloolcyf 
tpd  at  a  eoosiderable  expense. 

"  Some  years  alter  this,  I  tried  othet 
anbj^^ts,  freq  foceit  gl|uie%  or  open 
Qiscei  in  tbe  ioterior  of  wopdsi  where 
the  Trees  were  miich  talier  apd  haqd* 
aomer.  Tbeir  disposition  having  been 
pretty  open,  and  the  lightness  of  the  soil 
affording  good  rooting  ground,  their  roots 
and  fibres  had  struck  more  abundantly, 
than  in  the  other  subjects  just  now  men- 
tioned. Their  bark,  likewise,  appeared 
more  sound  and  healthy,  and  free  fron» 
the  coarse  and  rugged  surfece,  which  was 
rematkable  in  the  hedge-row  plants.  For 
these  reasons,  they  were  the  snbjects, 
from  which  I  anticipated  the  most  cer- 
tain success.  This  took  place  more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

'*  It  may  easHy  be  unegined,  that.  In 
these  mde  attempte,  many  deaths  oceur- 
red,  and  that  a  small  number  only  out* 
lived  ^e  operation  j  but  the  leseone, 
which  were  derired  from  tlieas,  after 
atanding  on  the  open  ground  for  four  or 
live  years,  were  rery  iastruetive.  I  shall 
most  probably  surprise  the  young  planter 
{ai»  indeed,  I  hm  wrpriMd  m$ujd)  bp 


tbMt  tbMNW  wfaMUaMHi 
to  suoeood  the  best,  wwrii  BOC  vbst  Jm* 
4K>wa  tho  nost  nu^eiioiis  lootib  m  w«a 
oonieetttred;  but  what  bad  a«nob^  lb* 
tbkskeet  and  coarsest  neat  of  Barb»  and 
pessessed  tbe  stoutest  Steoia,  if  eooonsv 
pealed  with  Branches  and  lipray  F«tty 
tbiokly  set  In  the  second  plaoe  oalj, 
oame  the  plaots  from  woody  jtlada^  of 
whiob  tho  roots  were  so  promisu^,  and 
aeensed  to  confer  on  them  so  greal  a  sii* 
pertorlty.  It  other  word4|  it  apposaad  to 
mo,  that  the  suocese  of  the  Trees,  their 
new  situatkm  aiui  soil  being  equaU  vaa 
•n  ikfrnlh^  ik^  pnmom  aepo9m%  and 
tbei^  oonseqiMent  power,  of  pfoteeting  tb» 
Ssp-vessels  %  whieh  power  seem«d  alwai* 
oomfMHsurato  to  exposure,*' 

Sir  Henry  foaod  that  it  migbl  b^ 
ttfcly  AMuined  as  a  rule  tiiat  this  snap 
ease  of  the  planter  in  thif  art  would  be 
in  tho  actual  proportioD  in  which  faio 
Bulilocts  pofli^aea>  let,  Thickneaa  and 
uidurati(m  of  bar]&->Sdly,  fitontneai 
and  girth  of  Blen-*-Sdly,  Nuaeraos* 
nees  of  roots  and  fibre8--^and,  4tfaiy, 
Extent,  balance,  and  eloeenen  of 
brancbeo— en  all  of  which  he  exp*« 
tiates  with  great  animation,  and  com^ 
picte  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  bat 
It  is  impeesible  for  us  to  fdJow  hhn 
Into  60  many  interesting  and  instruct 
tiye  details. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  Sir  Henry's 
object  to  shew  tbe  importance  of  tne 
four  main  Properties  or  Prerequisites 
which  trees  ehould  possess,  to  render 
them  fit  for  remoyal  to  exposed  sitiia« 
tions.  The  Principle  adopted  for  a 
new  Theory  of  the  Art,  is,  therefore, 
founded  on  the  laws  of  vegetation,  and 
the  researches  of  the  most  eminent 
phytologists.  It  overthrowSj  at  pnoe^ 
the  MuTiLATivG  System ;  and,  iaop# 
position  tp  that»  may  be  called  t£g 
jPassaayATiva.  The  foUowing  am^ 
mated  and  doquent*  yet  wo  verily  b»» 
lieve  not  overdraws  oomparieon  of  the 
two  Syatensy  will  be  aead  with  gicat 
interest  and  pleasure!,  by  all  kvoscf 
Tieea:^^ 

^  We  wiU  snppoto  that  a  piantsr,  no. 
oordtttg  to  tbe  MiMilatiag  motfaod,  ia  to 
jemovi^  to  nn  exposed  sitnalion,  a  l^oo 
oi^aml..toenl7  or  thhty  foat  bigb^ 
ihiee  foet  and  abaif  in  girth,  (or  iBUftacn 
inehes  ia  diamoter,)  a^  a  foot  frani  the 
ground.  We  will  enppose  foitber,  that  it 
displays  the  tooat  perfeot  syaaetiy  of 
form,  having  an  eapaasion  of  top  Iraos 
five-and»twenty  to  oaght.and.Ctoenty  feet, 
with  boughs  descen<ting  to  wishbi  tbvao 
or  four  feet  of  theground.  SuobnTkoa 
we  najr  ooaaader  aa  a  very 
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-^  HMtof  pr«pim4  (bt  nxitf»  aecwA- 
ing  10  LonI  Rtibartiiig's  method,  tbr«# 
#r  <9ur  yeuf  b«for0»  omi  Uken  Uiam  op 
«•  well  M  li«  can,  perhaps  seven  feet  out 
fiom  the  etem,  (which,  eccordiag  to  M«r« . 
ebail*  is  weU  rooted  lor  its  height,)  wa 
will  suppose  that  this  planter  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lighten  and  lop  the  top,  in  order 
to  reduce  it,  as  the  same  intelligent  wri- 
ter recommends,  *  to  the  Ability  of  the 
roots.*    We  will,  moreover,  ^take  it  for 

g anted,  that  he  deals  mercifully  with 
is  beautiful  Tree,  and  cuts  away  only  a 
han^  or  a  third  part  of  its  boughs,  and 
tkiis  transfers  it  to  its  new  situation. 
Under  these  etrcnmstances,  we  may  pre- 
same,  that  some  props  or  Ihstenings,  wfae- 
flierofwood  or  cordage,  maybe  reqoW 
alee,  especially  about  the  e<i«kios,  to  pre- 
mewe  ttk€  TVee  fai  an  upright  poaitioiir 
'Hmvt  wltt  «ot  «11  the  evils,  ascribed  by 
Miller  to  the  Mutilating  system,  ind^ 
pewleBtljr  allogettfar  of  pittoresque  eon* 
■idefatione, begin  to  osaail  it?  Haying 
the  moti  aod  top  (which  are  both  Co»- 
•orvativo  oiVMit)  eurtoiM  tnd  iivurad 
«(  one  and  the  eame  time,  the  supply* 
«ot  less  than  the  prep#iatioii  of  the  Sap^ 
U  completely  impeded*  From  the  obvi^ 
ous  want  of  I^eav^s  svigSeient  to  elabo^ 
rate  the  sap^  and  the  as  f  triking  want  of 
Branches  to  communicate  nourishment 
to  the  stem,  and  ultimately  to  the  roots^ 
the  whole  IVee,  in  most  instances,  bcr 
comes  stunted  and  paralyzed*  Pale  and 
yellowish  tints  supply  the  place  of  a  deep 
and  healthful  verdure  of  foliage,  and  the 
bu^er  boughs,  as  well  as  the  light  spray, 
gradually  decay  and  drop  off.  Even  in 
cases,  which  are  the  most  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  where  tbe  Tree  fortunately 
escapes  these  mischances,  ten  years  at 
least,  as  I  conceive  it,  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish eHemtes^  and  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
Id  the  northern  eotmties,  and  in  Scotland, 
are  seereely  snflieieBt  to  replace  the  am- 
pvtaliona  with  ft«s|i  wood,  and  lo  re- 
atoee  the  IVeo  to  its  Mtand  heaMi  and 
■Irenglh. 
**  What,  we  aaf  aaii^  have  now  be* 
*  flOHW  of  ica  fine  aywetiy  of  Ibna,  ita 
ehamoleristie  and  ample  top»  *  iu  happy 
aarfaoi  (as  Gilpin  flApimaes  it)  for  oatchpi 
iaggiaotinaiiesof light?'  Whatalsohaa 
boeovo  of  tho  Aur  pmmise,  which  beloro 
somoval  it  h^ld  out,  of  enduring  vigour, 
and  of  soimd  and  healthy  wood?  AU 
these  aie  gone,  as  Miiler  truly  states  s 
all  are  utterly  annihilated,  by  the  rude 
assaults  of  the  axe,  which  has  left  no 
remaining  trace  of  tiieir  existence !  The 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  spedesy  which  mainly  reside 


intto»p^lHM  diaappMiodolgobytho 
aHDo  pioeesai  For,  oven  wiion  aneb 
Trees  do  euoeoedv  a«d  acfuift  tho  f»naal 
and  butk4ik9  bead,  oommon  to  all  that 
are  semoved  after  the  Motiiatiag  method* 
*U  is  seldom,'  aa  Pootey  observes,  *  that 
they  harmonise  with  anything  about 
them.*  On  eomparing  them  with  plants 
caised  from  tho  nursery,  or  tbe  seed,  wo 
peeeeivn  hot  a  smaU  saving  of  tima^  in 
Ibvoar  of  this  system  t  Yet  it  ie  timo  sa- 
ved, with  the  saorifiee  of  soeh  advaiw 
tagas,  as  to  render  it  anything  but  dosi« 
able  to  she  planter  of  tastt. 

"  Oa  tho  other  hand,  we  wHl  suppoao 
the  same  planter  to  transfisr  a  TVeo  of  a 
aunUar  deseription  and  dimensions,  to  • 
situation  of  sinular  esposofo,  bat  aeooed- 
ing  to  the  Preservative  method.  Thia 
Tree,  being,  a  subject  of  uncommon  bea»* 
ty,  as  above  described,  and  having  a  head 
if  more  than  flve>and>twenty  feet  broady 
strong  roots,  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  feet 
of  a  side  (instead  of  seven)  are  taken  tip 
with  it,  together  with  abundance  of  tho 
minntest  fibres,  after  a  peculiar  method, 
to  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  Instead  of 
lopping  and  deiadng  the  t^  and  side 
blanches,  the  whole  are  left  unlouebedL 
and  their  fine  symmetry  is  preserved  en- 
tircb  Transportation  of  the  Tree  to  ito 
destined  site  then  follows;  where,  after 
being  rfplanted  acoording  to  a  similar 
method,  productive  of  stability  in  an  ex* 
traordinary  degree,  it  is  found  capable  of 
resisting  the  wind,  on  the  simplest  prm* 
ciples,  namely,  the  peculiar  length  and 
distribution  of  the  roots,  and  the  balance 
of  an  extensive  top,  from  whatever  qua^ 
ter  it  may  blow, 

^<  During  the  first  spring,  when  the 
sap  begins  to  flow  abundantly  upwards^ 
if  no  severe  frost  supervene,  to  cut  down 
the  slender  spray  of  the  top,  not  a  branch 
or  a  twig  is  found  to  decay.  Tbe  sap 
ascends,  by  means  of  adequate  roots,  in 
a  snfilcient  quantity  Ibr  the  support  of 
bpth,  and  for  enabluig  the  leaves  to  pei^ 
fona  their  elaboratiog  fonctions.  Tho 
leaves,  therefore,  though  of  a  lesser  siie» 
and  sometimes  a  lighter  coknir  than  asaal« 
during  the  first  season,  wUusmaff^  dmk$ 
0Mry  pmi,  After  the  flmt,  or,  at  alt 
afents,  after  the  eeeond  year,  under  com. 
moil  eircomstanee%  the  daep  hue  of 
health,  and  the  fulness  of  laai;  vhioh  tho 
tree  formerly  displayed,  again  retnmi 
and,  while  its  foiiaie  glitters  in  the  aMr 
shine,  or  floats  on  tho  breeaeb  np  oyo 
can  distinguish,  whether  it  has  beea  twq 
years,  or  forty,  in  its  new  situation.  Pict 
turesque  effect  or  shelter,  as  the  planter's 
object  chances  to  be,  is,  iu  this  way,  obf 
tainedfrom  tbefinl:  But  no  pUmterof 
experience  will  expect  shoots  of  moch 
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coii8eqa«ii«e*to  appMur,  tiU  the  Tk««  be 
flttablished  in  the  groaad.  Thif,  of 
eoune,  requtrei  four  or  five  years,  al 
least  in  the  climate  of  Scotland;  after 
which,  it  usually  shooU  forth  with  vu 
gour^  and,  the  hnger  it  stands,  it  will 
flhoot  with  the  grgaier  vigaurt  as  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  thirty  years  has 
inoontestably  proved.  By  this  statement, 
then,  it  appears,  that  the  Preservative 
system  has,  in  this  country,  the  power  of 
savingi  and,  in  some  sort,  of  anticipating 
Forty  years  of  ike  l^e  cfman ;  a  laige  por- 
tion, in  any  view,  of  that  uncertain  pos. 
cession :  And  thus,  by  following  such  a 
system,  the  immediate  arid  full  effect  of 
Wood  is  at  once  procured,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  as  shall  ]»  made  apparent  in  the 
sequel.** 

We  do  not  doubt,  tliat  Sir  Henrv'a 
eloquent  denunciations  of  the  Mutila- 
ting System,  will  brio^  upon  him  and 
bis  woods  the  blessings  of  all  the 
Pryads.  What  shocking  objects  do 
not  so  many  fine  trees  become,  un« 
der  the  knife,  the  bill-hook,  and  the 
axe  I  Except  by  the  banks  of  a  canal, 
where  everything,  to  be  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  ought  to 
be  as  ugly  as  possible,  how  offensive 
to  nature  is  a  PoUard!  Yet  whole 
counties  are  peopled  by  pollards.  Per« 
haps  there  may  be  a  sort  of  necessity 
for  this  in  some  situations,  but  the  sys- 
tern  is  often  as  needless  as  it  is  odious. 
It  b  often  pursued  from  taste.  The 
great,  round,  bushy,  bishop- like  head 
of  a  trimmed  tree,  is  consiaered  beau- 
tifuUy  and  boldly  John-Bullish.  It 
not  only  will  not  bend,  but  it  will 
not  so  much  as  roar  to  the  wind.  It 
gives  but  a  sulky  growl  at  the  best- 
ed in  the  stormiest  day  that  ever 
blew,  you  see  a  whole  flat  country 
of  pollards  motionless,  as  if  it  were 
asleep,  or  dead. 

The  very  youngest  trees  are  made 
pollarda,  aa  soon  as  their  branches  will 
admit  of  mutilation,  and  there  they 
stand  by  the  roadside  wo  many  roundk 
heads.  Let  an  old  pollard  alone  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  you  see 
lum  working  away  day  and  night, 
makiog  the  most  incredible  exertions 
once  more  to  r^;ain  the  form  of  a 
trae— flinging  out  arms  horisontally, 
and  instead  of  a  stiff  circular  wig,  a 
fine  head  of  natural  hair  streaming  to 
the  wind  in  all  directions.  Now,  as* 
Sir  Henry  says,  let  any  man  try  the 
experiment  of  loppitig,  that  is  hacking 
and  hewing,  on  a  healthy  subject  not 
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iateiided  for  ramv^al,  and  liewffi  ted 
that  mutiktion  wiU  so  stint  its  growth,^ 
that  it  will  not  recover,'  till  after  se« 
▼eral  years,  if  it  recover  at  all ;  and  it 
will  never  attain  the  same  size  and 
figure,  or  produce  the  same  sound 
and  perfect  wood,  as  others  on  which 
the  branches  have  been  left  in  an  en* 
tire  state.  Or,  otlierwise,  let  him 
make  trial  on  two  trees  of  equal  age 
and  health,  and  cut  the'  boughs  from 
the  one,  while  he  leaves  them,  at  the 
time  of  transplanting,  on  the  other, 
and  in  that  case  the  latter  will  be  found, 
to  succeed  far  better  than  the  former. 
Or,  let  him  practise  the  same  thi^. 
on  two  permanent  trees  of  equal  health 
and  appearance,  and  the  tree,  of  which, 
the  boughs  are  lopped,  will  not  he- 
found  to  make  halt  the  prograsa  of*^ 
the  other,  nor  will  the  bulk  of  the 
stem  increase  in  nearly  the  same  !»« 
tie. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
fine,  large,  spreading,  noU^headed- 
trees,  are  not  fit  for  tranaplantatioiu 
The  roots  are  always,  as  Sir  Henry  has 
beautifully  shown,  correlative  to  the 
branches ;  and  therefore  the  amallest 
headed  tree  is  in  fact  the  least  able  to 
support  itself  in  an  open  situatimi. 
Roots,  by  their  vigour  and  numberv, 
must  stretch  out  under  ground  before 
the  branches  can  extend  themselves  in 
the  air ;  and  the  progress  of  the  latter 
development  will  of  course  be  in  pro- 
portion  to  that  of  the  former.  By  the 
curious  and  beautifiil  way  in  whidi  al- 
most every  part  of  a  tree  modifies  and 
determines  the  existence  of  every  other 
part,  the  roots  in  their  turn  receive 
vigour  and  extension  from  the  ad« 
Tancement  of  the  branches.  Roots  and 
fibres  are  always  found  more  or  leas 
-  extensive,  in  the  ratio  of  the  expoaoro 
or  dielter  in  which  a  tree  is  placed.  Uk 
open  situations,  they  are  alwayaatrong 
and  numerous,  and  they  extend  to  a 
wide  distance  from  the  j^nt. .  This  ia 
indiroensabiy  neioessary,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  short  and  pow^:ful  stem  whssb 
a  tree  so  situated  generally  displaya,  lo 
enable  it  to  resist  the  element^  and  to 
provide  soatenanee  for  the  great  ex* 
pension  of  top  with  which  such  a  tree 
IS  sure  to  be  furnished.  It  is  auj^o* 
sed  by  some,  indeed,  that  the  roota  of 
trees  so  placed,  if  of  considerable  age, 
after  having  exhansted  before  their 
maturity  all  the  substance  in  their 
neighbourhood,  will  at  length  be  found 
searching  for  foodat  a  distance  from  the 
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tnt&k,  equal  tO'  Um  Mght  of  the  treet 
tiRDselTet.  ^t  id  events^  we  are 
mtrnMy  that  even  with  trees  of  a  youth* 
All  age,  t^  foots  and  branches  are  co- 
cslensiTe  with  each  •  other ; '  or  rather 
that  superior  extent  is  generally  found 
on  the  side'  of  the  roots.  It  is  mani- 
Heat,  then,  that  it  k  to  trees  only  with 
nnigntiioaiit  heads,  and  sparingly  lor« 
Bished  with  lateral  branches,  although 
they  expose  a  raueh  lesser  surface  to 
the  wind,  tiiat  props  or  supports  are 
at  all  neeoBsary,  after  being  properly 
tnmsplanted ;  and  it  matters  nothing 
whether  these  def^ts  have  been  pro« 
dnoed  by  ignorance  or  the  axe,  or  by 
undue  confinement.  Other  things, 
therefore,  being  equal,  it  may  be  held 
as  an  axiom  in  practice,  that  the  suo« 
oess  of  the  planter  will  be  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  fulness  of  ramifica- 
tioii  €i  topand  sides  which  his  sul^ecta 
may  poness* 

*  This  is  cheering,  and  excellent,  and 
true  doctrine.  A  beautiful  tree  is 
finrnd  growing,  with  aU  the  prere- 
quisites. It  is  an  eye»and*ear  de« 
light ;  but  it  is  a  mOe  off,  and  in  a 
situation  where  it  wastes  its  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air.  The  mutilator  has 
got  it  up,  and  brings  it  to  the  spot^ 
near  home,  within  riew  from  the 
drawing-room,  the  knoll  which  it  is 
to  besTutify,  the  green-sward  over 
which  it  is  to  fling  its  trembling  shade 
and  shelter.  The  murderer  has*  cut 
dif  its  head — and  its  arms — and  there 
it  lies,  a  bare  and  bleeding  trunk. 
It  is  stuck  into  the  ground~-that  is, 
planted,  and  every  Christian  devoutly 
prays  that  it  may  soon  be  released  from 
its  suflerings  by  death.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart, again,  discovers  such  a  beauty, 
standing  bv  itself  by  the  edge  of  a  re-* 
mote  wooa— or  in  an  open  glade-« 
and  he  brings  it,  almost  without  loss 
of  a  bud,  to  the  spot  where  the  eye 
of  taste  desiderates  such  a  fair  object 
With  such  delicate  care,  and  requisite 
■kill,  has  it  been  transported  and 
transplanted,  without  having  been 
transformed,  that  Spring  beholds  in 
all  its  loveliness  the  very  tree  itself  as 
it  charmed  the  eye  in  its  birth-place; 
and  instead  of  a  ghost — a  spectre — a 
skeleton— pointing  at  you  with  its 
bleeding  and  mutilated  members,  till 
you  feel  yourself  to  l)e  a  murderer, 
and  ^t  no  sleep,->*-a  tree  alive,  and 
life*bkei  and  destined  for  longevity, 
salutes  you  with  a  radiant  gleam  of 
HMtliag  TSidttrei  momlDg,  mid-day. 


and  eve ;  and,  deUghted  wkh  being 
i|dmired,  forgets*  Its  native  secluiion> 
and.  Pride  of  the  Park,  shelters  the 
dappled  deer  within  its  shade. 

Sir  Henry,  therefore,  asserts  boldly, 
because  on  assured  principles,  that  sisse 
oflfers  to  sucoenful  removal  no  actual 
impediment  farther  than  increased  ex« 
penditure.  The  same  principles  apply 
to  the  largest  and  to  the  smallest  trees. 
But  me  implies  greater  labour  and 
contingency ;  and  consequently,  more 
powerful  machinery ;  and  both  rise  in 
a  ratio  far  more  accelerated  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  conceived  to  corres* 
pond  with  the  increased  dimensions 
of  the  trees.  Sir  Henry  himself  has 
confined  himself  to  subjects  seldom 
exceeding  thirty-five  or  £irty-six  feet 
high,  and  in  the  stem  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  He  does 
not  prescribe  to  what  length  others 
should  go,  because  it  is  altogether  ar« 
bitrarv ;  but  in  his  judgment,  no  sub« 
ject  snould  be  select^  for  removal 
of  which  the  girth  of  stem  is  less  than 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet ;  or 
in  other  words,  whose  diameter  does 
not  extend  to  six  or  eight  inches  at 
the  leyst,  reckoning  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground ;  the  length  of  the  tree  being 
supposed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet. 
Any  subject  possessing  a  lesser  roag« 
nituae,  and  lesser  proportional  short-* 
ness  than  this,  he  considers  as  unfit 
for  judicious  removal  in  exposed  situ* 
ations,  and  destitute  of  proper  stamina 
to  resist  the  elements. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can  do 
anything  to  increase  either  beauty  or 
utility,  when  nature  regulates  the  pro* 
cess,  but  humbly  to  foUow  her  ioou 
steps ;  yet.  Sir  Henry  remarks,  that 
in  transplanting,  experience  leads  ut 
to  believe,  that  art  may  improve  the 
balance,  and  of  course,  the  l)eauty  of 
trees,  on  a  principle  to  all  appearance 
contrary  to  nature,  and  certainly  op* 
posite  to  all  former  practice.  Most 
trees  are  unequallv  balanced,  and  show- 
"  a  weather  side, '  usually  to  the  west 
and  south-west  in  this  Island,  ftwn 
which  they  bend  and  lean  veir  of^tea 
in  an  unseemly  manner.  This  is  espe* 
cially  visible  in  the  beech  and  larch— 
and  more  or  less  in  all  treea,  except 
the  sycamore.  Sir  Henry,  therefore. 
In  transplanting,  uniformly  reverses  the 
position  of  the  tree  in  its  new  situa* 
tion,  by  which  means  the  superior 
tendency  to  throw  out  branchea  being 
made  to  act  on  the  deficient  u^i  the 
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eapil  bitecft  of  the  ine  ii  gndoiUjr 
e&otdd.  aiiditobMtitv  and  syimMtr^ 
unspeakaUy  impforecU 

In  exposed  Bitu»ii0Ds»  indeed^  theit 
if  no  other  poeaible  wa^  of  preiemng 
a  ftiU  and  eattendve  tamifioation  on  ihe 
atormy  aide*  For,  by  the  law  of  imh 
tnre,  whenter  Ihe  aOion  of  air«  and 
etpedally  of  oold^  is  the  greateati  there 
the  greatest  evolution  of  buds  and  the 
thickest  growth  of  spray  will  necessa^^ 
rily  take  place ;  but  those  growtha  are 
generally  short  in  proportion  as  they 
are  numerous*  In  so  far>  then>  the 
art  of  Transplanting  on  fixed  prind^ 
plei^  may  be  said  to  substitute  beauty 
for  deformity^  and  fairly  to  oure  one 
of  the -moat  prominent  defects  whiehi 
in  a  picturesque  yiew,  park  treesj  in 
looae  dispositional  are  apt  to  di8play> 
particularly  on  ouy  western  coasts. 

But  no  man  must  ever  attempt  to 
touch  a  tree  at  allj  with  a  view  to 
tranaplantation,  who  doea  not  know 
the  peculiar  soils  and  subsoils  suited 
to  peculiar  trees.  Simple  aa  this  rule 
ia.  It  is  in  planting  and  transplanting 
.aadly  neglected*  What  more  oommoit 
than  to  see  fifty  difiVrent  sorts  of  trees 
all  living  or  dying  together  in  one  en« 
closure  I  In  the  lawn  or  park,  in  which 
the  prominent  effecta  are  to  result 
from  small  groups  or  individual  treef» 
every  failure,  aa  Sir  Henry  well  says^ 
tells  and  appears  oonspicuous.  No 
man,  therefore,  who  knows  anything 
of  wood,  will  nut  down  the  aycamore^ 
the  lime,  or  tne  wild  cherrjr,  for  ex« 
amp]0«  OB  a  dayey  soil ;  neither  will 
ho  put  tlie  oak  w  the  elm  on  light 
aoU  or  gravel,  but  on  the  contrary,  on 
the  deepeat  and  loamiest  land  he  can 
find,  and  for  the  former  even  with  a 
elay«bottom ;  ifor.  although  the  oak« 
in  particular,  is  the  most  accommoda>« 
ting  of  all  trees,  it  is  only  on  land  of 
thia  sort  that  it  will  thrive,  and  grow 
to  fine  timber.  But  bv  the  skilful 
fdanter,  the  subaoil  is  often  regarded 
aa  of  ihore  moment  than  the  mere  tex« 
tore  of  the  surfaoe ;  as  the  degrees  of 
moiatmfe  mo^  suitable  to  woody  plaata 
Ibrmi  perhapai  the  moat  prominent 
features  in  their  charaeteristic  diflferw 
enoea.  In  certain  aituationsitherefbrie^ 
wherei  for  example,  he  might  be  an* 
xioua  for  the  Rood  cffisct  of  the  oak  or 
chesnut,  it  wiu  often  be  prudent  for 
him  to  be  content  with  the  inferior 
fiorma  of  the  lime  or  beech* 

Thoae  treea  always  look  best  that 
thrive  beat ;  and  uwsa  a  tree  be  in 


Kfeethoaltb^  Ii ommwI  bo  kii 
uty.  Tho  most  mlaenMtf  asnA 
are  appnent  evci7whero  one  opens 
his  eyes,  in  planting  and  trantplaaiiflg^ 
arising  from  want  of  thia  sort  of  adsp^ 
tation.  Sir  Henry  mentionsi  that  a 
friend  of  his  onoe  o&red  a  bet  of  fivo 
to  one  in  a  krge  public  eompany,  Oial 
no  gentleman  present  ahooU,  withia 
three  months^  name  three  pdrsona^ 
landholders  in  the  oeiuity,  (it  diall  be 
nameless,}  who  had  exeouted  lar^ 
planUtions,  and  were  poaseased  of 
from  L..500  to  L.SOOO  a-year,  and  op* 
wards,  that ''  were  able  to  state  with 
precision  the  different  aorta  of  soila  to 
which  twelve  of  the  principal  foreal 
treea,  planted  in  Britain,  were  heal 
ad^ted."  It  was  taken,  and  loat  bjr 
the  taker.  During  the  oourae  of  tbo 
investigation,  more  thali  twenty  pknt* 
era  aaj^red  to  the  honooraof  ttocoaa^ 
petition  ;  but  when  it  caaEie  to  tho 
trial,  thereaulrwaa,  thatin  theooonty 

of » one  f9T9on  on/jr  waa  aUo  to 

fulfil  the  prescribed  eoodationa.  If 
this  county  (we  suspect  it)  bo  much 
planted,  it  will  exhibit  a  dndland  yet 
mournful  appearance  in  half  a  oen^ 
tury,— for  almost  all  the  treea  having 
been  stuc]c  in  either  by  haphaiard,  or 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  villi  be  a 
aickly  set ;  that  is,  such  of  them  to  aro 
alive.  Kent  used  to  plant  a  few  dead 
treea  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fect, and  a  few  deformed  ones,  where 
the  proprietor  wished  for  something 
more  p^uliarly  picturesque;  but  the 
proportion  in  this  county,  of  the  dead 
and  the  deformed,  will  be  out  of  all 
bounds  too  great ;  and  a  tree  that  ia 
not  only  absolutely  alive,  but  also 
atraight  in  the  spine,  and  with  a  good 
appetite,  will  be  worth  walking  % 
whole  parish  to  get  a  si^t  of,  and 
will  probably  be  exhibited  as  a  show* 
A  simple  fnend  of.  Sir  Henry's,  not 
long  ago,  oomplained  to  him  with  teara 
in  hia  eyes,  that  wood  new  so  badly 
about  his  place,  that  after  the  expo* 
rieoee  of  fer^  j^re  (poof  dd  gentle* 
man)  he  wasoAnosl  dwostinMsJiB  the 
cultivation  of  it.  Well  he  might,  unlcaa 
he  expeeted  to  ouUive  Methuaelahc 
''  On  visiting  the  spot,"  aaya  Sir  Hcnryj 
''  I  perceived  that  hia  rspresentatioii 
waa  but  too  well  founded*  Aahofeitt 
great  partiality  for  limea  and  ayca- 
morea,  he  had  transplauted  thoae  two 
sorts  of  trees  all  over  hia  park,  about 
eight  and  ten  feet  high,  many  yoaia 
before ;  and  that  the  work  waa  exc^ 
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eatod  in  ihe  bett  mmancr,  he  uid, 
it  wms  imponiUe  to  doulit,  u  it  wta 
done  under  the  direction  of  hit  own 
gardener,  who  had  extenrive  expmrimm 
and  knawieige  nf  wooiL  But  the  gar- 
dener and  himaelf  both  asaured  me 
that  the  aoil  and  climate  were  *  alto- 
gether unfaTOurable  to  wood/  how- 
ever either  might  aoit  husbandry  or 
green  crops.  In  proof  of  which  they 
turned  my  attention  to  the  trees,  which 
indeed  appeared  stinted  and  nnheal- 
thv,  with  tea?es  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour,  and  growing  aoout  an  inch  or 
little  more,  in  a  season." 

This  was  a  bad  case  indeed.  Sir 
Henry  looked  at  the  soil — and  lo !  it 
was  a  rich,  but  thin  clay,  naturally 
inclining  to  damp  in  the  substratum, 
from  the  retention  of  moisture.  ''  Grub 
up  your  limes  and  sycamores,"  quoth 
Sir  Henry,  wisely,  *'  which  ^ou  should 
never  have  planted,  and  which,  unless 
by  a  miracle,  could  never  have  grown 
to  timber  in  such  a  soil— replace  them 
with  oak  and  beech  of  at  least  five* 
and*twenty  feet  hig^h,  and  of  two  and 
three  feet  in  girth,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  stand  the  elements, 
and  within  a  few  years  you  will  have 
thriving  wood.  But  let  oak  be  the 
staple,  whether  of  your  plantations  or 
your  park,  with  such  a  soil.  To  get 
advice  is  one  thing,  to  follow  it  an« 
other.  I  know  not  whether  the  gar- 
dener's opinion  or  mine  prevailed  with 
the  good-natured  owner ;  but  the  pro* 
bability  is,  that  the  place  will  remain 
in  9tatu  quo,  and  the  badnsss  of  both 
soU  and  climate  be  deplored  or  repro- 
bated for  another  generation." 

There  is  someuing  very  ludicrous 
and  instructive  in  the  position  of  this 
old  country  gentleman,  who  could 
never  get  any  of  hie  dearly-beloved 
limes  and  sycamores  to  grow  upon  his 
property.  .  His  own  gardener  had  had 
extensive  experience  and  knowledge  of 
wood  !  Where  }  Perhaps  on  this  very 
estate,  on  which  he  had  been  labour- 
ing, for  twenty  years  or  more,  to  re- 
verse the  laws  of  Nature.  But  where- 
ever  it  was,  he  waa  equally  a  block* 
head  ;  and  sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  too 
many  gardeners,  with  such  extensive 
experience  and  knowledge  of  wood,  are 
blodkfaeads.  If  so,  what  are  they, 
who,  without  any  experience  or  know* 
ledge  whatever,  are  too  often  intrust* 
ed  with  transplanting  trees,  ssif  trees 
were  cabbages  ?  So  deeply  impressed 
is  Sir  Henrv  with  the  general  want  of 
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intdligenoe  on  the  important  suliject  of 
wood,  that  he  hints  a  proposal  for  th6 
establishment  of  an  A  as  o  ai  cu  ltu  a  a  l 
Society,  in  Scotland ;  and  an  admi- 
rable institution  it  would  be,  and  pro- 
ductive  of  most  beneficial  results.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  in  Sir 
Henry's  belief,  would  be  the  change 
that  would  take  place  in  the  charac- 
ter, the  education,  and  acquirements 
of  our  nurserynien,  by  far  the  most 
infiuential  agents,  in  the  amelioration 
of  our  future  woods ;  because  it  is 
upon  them  that  we  must  depend  for 
the  nature  of  the  materials.  Then  we 
might  hope  to  see  nurserymen  come 
forth,  aa  they  ought  to  do,  able  bo^- 
tanists,  intelligent  agriculturists  and 
j;ardener8,  vegetable  physiologists,<^ 
in  a  word, — ^men  of  Science.  Yet  it 
is  obvious  that  reformation,  if  it  be 
begun  in  earnest,  must  b4;in  elsfr* 
where.  Let  "  well-informed  land>- 
lords"  rise  up,  and  the  other  daasea 
will  follow.  ^ 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  ill 
success,  not  implying  such  utter  igno- 
rance as  the  above  procedure,  yet,  in 
the  long-run,  little  less  productive  of 
failure — ^namely,  the  thinning  close 
woods  and  plantations  for  the  supply 
of  subjects  for  removal. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  planter,  who^ 
in  the  beginning,  has  not  fiiilen  into  this 
mistake,  before  he  has  had  sufficient  time 
to  attend  to  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
on  the  growth  of  wood.  Allured  by  the 
fine  forms  of  Trees  so  trained,  by  the 
tallness  of  their  stems,  the  beauty  of 
their  bark,  and  their  general  appearance 
of  health  and  strength,  we  naturally  form 
the  wish  to  transfer  them  to  the  lawn  or 
open  park :  But  we  should  reflect,  that, 
how  much  soever  they  may  please  the 
eye,  there  are  no  properties  so  unfit  aa 
these  for  this  degree  of  exposure,  as  they 
are  generated  solely  by  warmth  and  shel- 
ter. As  well  might  we  bring  the  native 
of  the  burning  plains  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
and,  in  the  light  attire  of  those  tropical 
climates,  expect  him  to  endure  a  British 
winter.  Either  the  facts  respecting  ex* 
posed  and  sheltered  wood,  as  above  sta- 
ted, are  incorrect  and  unfounded,  or  na- 
ture must  be  supposed  to  act  in  contra-* 
diction  to  herself,  if  she  sanctioned  the 
success  of  such  incongruities.  Yet,  nine- 
ty-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  art,  which,  if  rightly  nnder- 
stood,  would  be  useful  to  many,  is  fairly 
8acri6ced  to  this  erroneous  practice.  Mor 
are  these  the  errors  of  youth  or  inexpe- 
rienre.  Two  of  our  best- informed  w«* 
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tM%  BooUlicr  «iid  VmUl,  as  we  hay* 
abadj  aecn,  regard  Uie  art  at  nttiniy 
appliaUe  to  '  the  thinning  oC  Norseriea 
or  Plantations,'  and  recommend  it  ae> 
eocdingiy,  for  that  porpose. 

'^  It  is  not  neceasaiy  to  dwell  long  on 
ao  nnhappj  a  sfttem  of  selection.  The 
Trees,  fa^ng  transfeired  to  a  climate, 
eoMer  bf  sereral  degrees  than  that  in 
whidi  they  were  trained,  and  with  the 
pecoliar  conditions  and  properties  adapt- 
ed to  the  hitter,  internally  declioe.  llie 
usual  lightening  or  mutilating  of  the  tops, 
affords  no  atleriation  or  remedy  from 
withoot.  In  such  a  situation,  the  me- 
dianical  cffiects  of  wind  would  be  suffi- 
cient of  ittell^  without  any  other  cause, 
to  insure  their  miscarriage.  Tet,  as  they 
cany  lea(  and  show  no  immediate  symp- 
toms of  decay  in  the  outset,  their  ulti- 
■late^  though  certain  fiuiure  is  not  con- 
templated by  the  sanguine  planter.  With 
roots  inadequate  either  to  fix  them  in  the 
aarth,  or  to  furnish  the  supply  of  sap» 
vbach  tfadr  new  ciicnmstances  demand, 
they  are  incapable  of  extending  theaa- 
arlv<asb  either  above  or  undefground.  Tlie 
leaves,  Hrpm  tha  deprivation  of  shelter, 
qmnot  duly  elaborate  the  sap ;  and  the 
proper  juice,  on  tl|e  other  hand,  is  chill- 
ed in  its  descent,  firapi  the  want  of  leaves^ 
and  brandies,  vad  baric,  sufficient  to  pro* 
tect  the  aap-veasels.  Meanwhile,  the 
treea  are  voed  by  the  winds,  from  every 
quarter.  They  want  side-boughs  to  nou- 
rish and  balance  them  prop^y.  Gra- 
dually, they  become  stunted  and  hide- 
bound. The  feir  branches  they  have 
decay  and  drop  off;  and  at  last  they  are 
rooted  out,  as  a  proof  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  art,  and  the  inutility  of  all  attempu 
to  cultivate  it !  A  few  plants,  perhaps, 
taken  from  the  outskirts  of  the  wood, 
and  better  furnished  with  the  Aotecting 
Properties,  struggle  on  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  until  they  acquire  these  properties 
to  a  certun  extent ;  and,  beginning  then 
only  to  thrive,  after  half  a  life-time  o^ 
expectation,  they  show,  beyond  contro- 
▼my,  to  the  planter  and  his  friends,  how 
much  more  qieedily  Trees  might  have 
been  got  up  to  an  equal  size^  from  the 
nursery,  or  the  seed-bed  !*' 

After  this  rery  full  devefopment 
of  the  Theory  or  Prindple  of  the  Art, 
contained  in  Sections  Tbitd,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth,  Sir  Henry  treata,  in  Sec* 
tion  Sixth;  of  the  Preparation  of  the 
SoO — ^both  for  open  dispoaitions  of 
Trees,  fnd  for  done  Plantationf.  On 
this  most  important  part  of  his  sulject 
he  is  foU,  dear,  and  adentific— but  we 
nuat  confine  onrael?ea  to  a  very  ge« 
9ft9X  expoaidon.    In  the  first  pkce. 
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tieet,  ftr  von  than  any  •^ikiiltiiial 
crop,  nquive  depth  of  aod  to  nise 
them  to  perfection.  Wbaterer,  in  this 
n^ect,  holds  tme  of  jcfone  plants, 
must,  afmrHwif  hold  most  decidedly 
true  of  larger  anbjecta,  such  aa  are  in« 
tended  for  removd.  If,in  tnmsphoit* 
ing,  the  cold  must  often  be  incDfiaaed, 
and  other  drcumatances  adTerse  to 
trees,  the  aoil  mu^t  always  be  ten-; 
dered  aa  deep  and  aa  ridi  aa  possible, 
to  eoonterbalanoe  thoae  disadvantagea. 
Deepening  can  be  exeeated  with  efl^ 
only  by  trendiing  or  doaUe-digging, 
(for  the  plough  can  do  little  in  audi  a 
bnaincaa.)  Secondly,  the  depth  of  pul« 
verixatioQ  must  dep^d  on  the  natnre 
of  the  anl  and  the  snbooiL  In  lick 
davey  aoilait  can  acarody  he  too  deep ; 
and  even  in  aanda,  nnleaa  the  anbaofl 
contain  aome  prindple  noxioaa  to  to* 
getaUea,  deep  oamminution  shooM  he 
practiBed.  Nothing  bat  the  water 
atagnating  nnder  the  trench,  in  conae* 
qnenoe  of  a  daycj  bottom,  and  the 
liak  of  the  roota  bemg  thereby  chiUed, 
ahoold  prevent  trenching  ftom  being 
always  exeeated  as  deep  aa  poadble. 
Thirdly,  Maasea  or  heaps  ti  oompoat 
ahoold  be  collected,  adjacent  to  where 
the  trees  are  wanted,  and  alwavs 
ready  for  use,  not  kas  than  six  montha 
old.  These  maases  moat  be  com* 
poanded,  first,  of  qaick-lime,  recent^ 
IV  burned,  with  dayey  matter,  for 
toe  li^t  knd ;  aecondly,  mild  lime, 
with  aandy  aoil,  for  the  alominoaa  j 
and  thirdly,  qaicfc«lim^  with  peat* 
moss,  for  the  loamy.  T6  each  of 
the  two  soils  first  mentioned  is  given 
an  addition  of  about  a  third  part  of 
Ihepeat-compoet.  Fourthly,  thie  peat- 
oompoat,  for  general  appUation  to  all 
soils.  Sir  Henry  haa  found  the  moat 
extenaivdy  uaeful  of  the  whole,  if 
prepared  with  a  third  part  of  animal 
matter,  or  freah  farm-dung. 

The  aoO  must  be  prepared  either 
for  single  treea,  and  open  dispositions 
of  wo(2l  in  the  park,  or  for  raising  at 
once  dose  woods  or  pUntations  for 
ahdter  and  ornament  With  xe^pect 
to  the  first,  no  tree  tranyjanted  should 
have  less  than  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  of  deep  mould,  prepared  and 
enriched,  to  some  distance  round  the 
plant.  Stakea  mark  out  the  site  of 
the  ainde  tree.  The  ground  ia  to  be 
trench^  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  For 
apit,  two,  or  at  moat  three,  nngle  horse 
cart-loada  of  the  proper  eompost  are 
suffident     If  the  soil  be  sandy  or 
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gniTellTy  Che  clay  compoit  shofald  be 
used ;  if  dtLvef,  the  nndy  oompott ; 
with  the  Addition  of  one-thud  part  of 
the  peat  or  general  compost,  which 
18  applicable  to  all  soils.  Should  the 
soil  be  deep  and  loamy,  the  last-men* 
tioned  compost  is  the  best.  If  the  tree 
is  not  to  be  pat  into  the  pit  for  a  ^ear 
after  the  trenching,  the  compost  is  to 
be  laid  down  in  half  loads,  round  the 
stake  which  marks  out  the  site  of  the 
pit,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  workmen. 

Next  as  to  groups  and  large  masses 
of  trees.  Sir  Henry  recommends  that 
the  entire  area,  comprising  all  the  trees 
of  the'group,  be  trenched  all  over,  and 
reaching  to  at  least  five  yards  beyond 
the  stakes  which  mark  the  outside 
plants.  During  the  trenching,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  work  a  good 
dressing  of  oomoost,  of  a  qoaUty  dii«et« 
ly  opposite  to  the  quality  of  the  80il> 
and  to  be  dashed  on,  thinly  and  he** 
quently,  over  the  face  of  the  new  earth 
tnrown  up.  If  this  be  abundantly 
done,  one  extra  single  cart-load  of 
compost  for  each  tree  is  sufficient,  not 
omitting  a  third-part  more  of  the  peaty 
or  general  compost.  The  work  ot  pre- 
paration, in  everj,  situation,  should 
be  done  a  year,  at  least,  before  the  re- 
moyal  of  tne  trees,  that  there  may  be 
a  complete  incorporation  of  the  com- 
post  with  the  soil,  during  the  renewed 
comminution  of  the  whole^  when  the 
planting  takes  place. 

With  respect  to|  Close  Woods  and 
Plantations,  the  ground  must  be 
trenched  or  double-dug,  soon  after  au- 
tumn, eighteen  inches  deep,  in  light 
or  silidoua  soils,  and  twenty  inches^ 
at  least,  in  clayey  or  aluminous.  Du- 
riQg  the  course  of  the  trenching,  if 
a  manuring  of  compost  can  be  spared, 
let  it  be  dashed  over  the  slope  of  the 
earth  thrown  up.  When  the  proper 
season  comes,  say  in  April,  the  ground 
is  well  dunged  for  a  potatoe  crop,  with 
ordinary  manure,  or,  what  is  better 
still,  with  peat  compost,  made  with 
farm-yard  dung,  according  to  the  fer- 
menting process,  twice  heated  and 
turned.  In  default  of  compost  dung^ 
particularly  if  the  subsoil  be  clay, 
soon  after  the  potatoes  are  planted, 
as  much  fine  slacked  lime  must  be 

rired  into  the  drills  as  is  general- 
used  for  a  wheat  crop,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
By  the  succeeding  season,  (after  a  po« 
tatoe  crop,  value  perhaps  from  L-25, 
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to  L.SO,)  the  ground  will  be  in  odod 
condition  to  be  planted ;  after  which 
it  should  be  kept  with  il»  hoefor  three 
years.  The  most  favourable  snbeoik 
are  dose-lying  strata,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  sand  and  fine 
aravel  is  intimately  mixed.  Seoond- 
Ij,  free-stone ;  provided  a  bed  of  sand 
and  impenetrable  dav  does  not  inters 
▼ene  between  it  and  the  soil.  Thirdly^ 
a  kind  of  greenstone,  (Scettioe,  totfen 
whin,)  wmch  is  the  most  fkvonrablB 
of  all,  when  there  is  over  it  a  suffident 
depth  of  mould* 

*<  Sacb,  for  example,  are  the  boU  tad 
subsoil  of  that  &vonrite  tract  d  eoaii- 
try,  at  tiie  fDOt  of  the  Ochill  and  other 
hills,  in  Stirlingshire  ted  Perthshire^  so 
wdl  known  for  the  growth  of  its  timber. 
It  descends,  in  agradiid  slope,  from  the 
hills  towards  the  river  Forth,  both  east 
and  west  of  the  town  of  Stirling ;  while 
the  river  slowly  winds  through  the  nebp 
but  alluvial  plain  bdow.  In  this  sort  of 
subsoil,  the  excess  of  the  water  collected 
from  the  sky,  and  the  hdghts  above^ 
passes  through  the  fissures,  and  is  re- 
ceived and  retained  in  its  subterraneous 
cavities ;  by  which  means  the  rock,  be- 
ing always  damp,  and  never  exsiccated, 
can  communicate  its  moisture  to  the  soil 
above,  io  seasons  of  drought.  It  is  true, 
this  rock  sends  out  frequent  spring  frodi 
its  internal  reservoirs,  to  the  sur&ce: 
But  they  are  often  useful,  instead  df 
being  pemidous;  and  they  may  gene- 
rally be  carried  off,  by  drains  of  iiicons?- 
derable  depth,  cut  across  the  ootcropping 
extremity  of  the  rock." 

The  most  unfavourable  subsoils  art 
Budi  as  are  composed  of  dense  and  ar- 
gillaoeons  substances,  through  which 
no  water  can  pass,  it  bdng  retained 
Magnant  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil.  Se- 
eondly,  those  open  beds  ot  loose  stones 
and  sand,  from  the  bottom  of  wMdi 
water  is  resdUy  drawn  off  b  v  subter- 
ranedias  ^tlets.  Thirdly,  those  ex« 
tennve  ranges,  or  strata,  of  dry  toeksi 
of  a  hard  texture,  composed  of  datei 
sometimes  of  granite,  but  most  earn* 
monly  of  gneiss,  accompanied,  in  some 
districts,  with  a  considerable  proposi- 
tion of  iron,  probably  iii  the  state  of 
(yrange  oxide. 

"  Happy  is  the  planter,"  exdaimtf 
Sir  Henry,  with  enthusiasm,  ''who  has 
none  of  these  dry  rocks  for  his  sub- 
soil; for  it  clearly  appears,  that  no 
planting,  nor  removal  of  trees,  is  pos- 
dble,  of  whatever  size,  where  they  are 
present.  Still  happier  is  he,  who,  with 
day  and  sand  intermingled  beneath 
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his  surface,  or  even  with  these  unto- 
ward flubstances  separately  composing 
his  soils^  can^hy  industry  and  skill, 
prepare  them  for  his  purpose.  But 
Iiappiest,  certainly,  of  all  is  the  man 
who  can  boast  the  possession  of  that 
enviable  gn^enstone  or  rotten  whin, 
with  the  deep,  friable,  and  dark- 
coloured  mould  of  the  OchiUs  super- 
incumbent on  it;  for  then  he  may 
plant  or  remove  whatever  trees  be 
pleases,  and  without  preparation  either 
chemicAl  or  mechanical." 

The  best  subjects  having  now  been 
selected  and  the  soil  prepared,  the 
trees  must  meanwhile  uso  have  been 
preparing  for  removal,  and  this  is  the 
subject  St  Sir  Henry's  Seventh  Sec- 
tion. Instead  of  di^ng  among  and 
disturbing  the  roots,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  manure, — when  the  branches 
and  roots  of  a  tree  about  to  be  trans- 
planted may  be  deemed  not  perfect^ 
let  about  a  cart>load  and  a  half  of  peat 
compost  be  taken,  carefully  prepared, 
or  coal  ashes  of  a  like  quantity,  for  a 
tree  five-and- twenty  feet  high,  to 
which  let  four  or  five  cart-  loads  of  very 
tolerable  soil  be  added,  of  an  opposite 
quality^  if  possible,  to  that  of  the 
ground,  and  let  the  whole  be  laid 
down  round  the  tree,  some  four  feet 
from  it, — let  the  earth  and  the  com- 
post be  thrown  and  scattered  over  the 
whole — the  heap  half  trenched — and 
then  spread  in  a  sloping  direction  out- 
wards, to  the  full  extent  of  the  roots 
of  the  tree.  Into  this  loose  snd  friable 
mould  the  geoial  rains  of  spring  will 
readily  enter— the  fibrous  roots  will 
during  the  first  year  strike  upwards, 
and  pervade  nearly  the  whole  masfr-^ 
by  which  means  both  roots  and 
branches  will  be  improved^  and  the 
tree  in  a  proper  condition  for  taking 
up^  after  the  third  season. 

«<  On  the  other  hand,  sboold  the 
branches  be  tolerable,  at  least  for  a  spi- 
ral tree,  and  the  roots  be  defective,  in 
eoDsequeoce  of  tenacity  of  soil,  or  me- 
chanical injury  done  by  other  TVees^  let 
the  following  improved  method  of  cut- 
ting round  be  followed. 

'*  In  the  first  plsce,  supposing  the 
plant  to  be  five-and- twenty  feet  high,  as 
before,  let  a  trench,  thirty  inches  widc^ 
be  opened  round  it,  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  and  a  hal^  if  you  mean  to  let 
it  stand  for  four  years,  or  more,  after  the 
operation,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  feet, 
if  you  mesn  to  let  It  stand  only  for  two 
years.  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
no  tree  can,  with  propriety,  be  taken  up. 
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on  a  single  year's  growth,  sfter  cutting 
ronnd ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  fresh 
shoots  of  the  fibres,  being  nearly  as  ten- 
der  as  the  roots  of  an  onion  pr  a  cabbage» 
can  neither  he  extricated  nor  haodled» 
without  sensible  injury. 

•<  Supposing  the  first  case,  and  that 
the  Tree  be  to  stand  for  four  or  more 
years,  the  operation  is  simple.  Let  the 
trench  be  cut,  fully  to  the  depth  of  the 
subsoil,  rather  excavating  the  bank,  in 
order  to  get  somewhat  underneath  the 
roots;  or,  in  the  case  of  tap-rooted 
plants  (as  the  oak  and  the  elm)  gomg 
down  nearly  a  foot  deeper  still,  and  open- 
ing a  drain  or  outlet  on  the  lower  side,' 
to  prevent  a  stagnation  of  water,  if  the 
subsoil  be  tenacious.  After  this,  the 
earth  may  be  returned,  well  broken  down, 
into  the  trench;  taking  care  to  put  in 
the  surface-mould  first,  in  order  to  afford 
the  best  pabulum  or  nourishment  to  the 
young  fibres,  which  may  be  expected  at 
once  to  strike  in  it  Frevioasly  to  the 
last-mentioned  operation,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement,  if  a  little  com- 
post could  be  spared,  to  mix  through  the 
mass:  But  that  is  an  improvement, 
which  1  have  seldom  hod  time  to  prac- 
tise. 

^<  Supposing  the  second  case,  and  that 
the  Tree  be  to  stan|f  only  for  two  yearst 
the  same  method  msy  tw  followed,  but 
with  this  diflference,  that,  on  the  sontii 
and  south-west  sides,  two,  or  perhaps 
three  of  the  strongest  roots  should  be 
left  uncut,  and  allowed  to  pass  entire 
through  the  trench ;  so  that,  when  taken 
up  at  their  full  length,  they  can  act  as 
stays  against  the  wind,  which  may  assail 
it  from  those  qiikrters." 

Sir  Henry  is  of  opinion,  that  a  ^M)d 
deal  of  exaggeration  has  prevailed 
among  late  writers,  respecting  Uie  im« 
portance  to  trees  of  the  tap-root.  In 
infancy,  the  tap-root  is  indispensable 
to  their  vigorous  growth.  But  in  trees 
of  mature  age,  when  cut  down,  ^e 
tap-root  is  no  more  distinguishable 
ftrom  the  other  roots.  A  very  re- 
markable analogy  seems  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  leading  shoot  of  the  tops  of 
trees  and  their  tap-root  under  ground. 
If  either  be  cut  off,  or  shortened,  the 
plastic  power  of  the  tree  soon  renews 
It  In  various  instances,  when  he  has 
had  occasion  to  remove  a  tree  for  the 
second  time.  Sir  Henry  has  observed 
the  power  of  renovation  most  conspi- 
cuous on  the  fresh  set  of  tap-roots 
which  had  been  generated.  In  like 
manner,  in  heading;  down  a  special 
tree,  in  order  to  give  it  the  spread- 
ing diancter,  numerous  growths  are 
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aent  out,  initead  of  the  letding  ihoot, 
which  had  been  displaced  by  the 
pruning  knife ;  and  wnen  it  came  to 
bo  shortened  a  aecond  time,  there  ap- 
peared, of  ooorae,  a  still  greater  nitd« 
tiplicity.  Thus,  then,  the  leading 
shoots  and  the  tap-roots  of  trees  are 
not  only  analogous  to,  but  probably 
also  coexistent  with,  each  other. 
*  Sir  Henry  then  speaks  at  grMt 
length  of  the  preparation  of  trees  in 
large  masses,  and  on  the  formation 
of  nurseries  of  large  trees,  out  of 
which  to  transplant ;  but  we  must  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  book  itself— of 
which,  within  the  limits  even  of  a  very 
long  article,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
more  thui  a  very  imperfect  analysis. 

Section  £ighth  is  on  the  Taking 
up  and  Transportation  of  Trees.  In 
general,  people  make  little  account  of 
roots,  provided  that  a  large  mass  or 
ball  of  earth  adhere  to  them.  Now, 
roots  and  branches,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  in  all  cases  be  relative  and  corre* 
lative,  and  therefore  the  standard  of 
judging  is  not  the  length  of  the  plant, 
but  the  actual  length  of  the  side 
branches.  Roots  spread  themselves 
in  the  ground,  in  a  way  nearly  anfr- 
Ic^us  to  that  in  which  branches 
•(vead  themselves  in  the  air,  but  with 
a  far  greater  multiplicity  of  ramifiea- 
liott.  The  tree*picker,  an  instrument 
of  very  simple  construction,  re8em« 
bling  the  pick  used  by  miners,  but 
with  only  one  point,  or  prong,  (it  is 
given  in  a  plate,)  is  now  in  very 
general  use  in  Scotland,  for  taking 
up  the  many  minute  and  diminutive 
shoots  on  the  Preservative  System. 

*  From  what  has  been  said,  in  the 
foregoing  Section,  respecting  the  Pre- 
paration of  Trees,  it  is  apparent,  that 
those  which  have  been  cut  round,  are 
more  easily  taken  up,  than  those  that 
have  never  been  so  prepared.  The  trench, 
made  during  this  operation,  serves  as  a 
sore  guide  to  show  the  point,  to  which 
the  fibrous  elongation  has  extended; 
whereas,  in  subjects  which  have  under- 
gone  no  such  preparation,  the  roots  must 
be  judged  of  from  other,  and,  sometimes, 
more  uncertain  circumstances.  Every 
experienced  workman  is  aware,  in  ex* 
mmining  a  Tree  that  has  never  been  pre- 
pared, for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  op, 
that,  in  any  tolerable  rooting-ground,  he 
wilt  find  the  points  of  the  roots,  if  not 
mechanically  prevented,  running  out  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  branches,  which 
hang  over  them,  and  sometimes  still 
farther  out      Hence,  he  should  begin 


cautiooaiy  to  try  with  the  spade  and 
picker,  in  order  to  discover  the  extreme 
points  of  the  rootlets.  Whether  the 
roots  he  may  lay  bare  belong  to  the 
plant,  or  to  some  other  Tree  of  the  same 
species*  he  will  at  a  gUnce  perceive,  from 
what  the  workmen  call  the  '  feathering,* 
that  is,  the  position  of  the  capillary  root- 
lets, upon  the  primary  rootletaor  branches, 
which  are  always  found  pointing  outwards 
fnm  the  body  of  the  Tree. 

**  Having  asoertained  where  the  extre^ 
mities  lie,  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is, 
to  open  a  trench  two,  or  two-and-a-half 
fieet  wide,  and  cut  down  to  the  subsoil  or 
deeper,  should  the  roots  have  penetrated 
so  fiir.  The  bank  is  then  to  be  under, 
mined,  in  which  the  roou  seem  to  lie, 
to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  in 
order  to  fiu:ilitate  the  operation  of  the 
Picker.  Two  workmen  are  next  to  ex- 
tricate  or  seimtch  up  the  roots,  while  one 
more  is  sufilcient  to  throw  out  the  mould, 
which,  in  consequence,  £sUs  down  into 
the  trench ;  and  thus  the  workmen  are 
distributed,  three  and  three  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  employed,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  excavation. ,  As 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  preserve 
the  minutest  fibres  and  capillary  rootieta 
entire,  the  difference  between  an  expe- 
rienced and  inexperienced  workman  Is 
Yerj  striking^  in  an  operation  of  ao  much 
nicety;  and  the  surprising  dexterity, 
which  some  men  of  ingenuity  and  atten- 
tion acquire  in  this  department,  is  as 
valuable  to  the  employer,  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  to  the  spectator  who 
examines  it.  The  main  thing,  which  the 
Pickman  haa  here  to  study,  is,  never  to 
strike  acrosM  the  roots,  but  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  line  of  their  elongatioo, 
always  standing  himself,  while  at  work, 
in  the  right  line  of  divergence  from  the 
Tree  as  a  centre ;  that  is,  in  such  a  line, 
or  lines,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  repre- 
aented  to  describe,  in  emanating  from 
that  luminous  body.  In  striking  the 
picker  into  the  ground,  which  must  some- 
times be  done  pretty  deeply,  there  is  a 
certain  dexterous  shake,  more  easily  un- 
derstood than  described,  which  a  superior 
workman  knows  how  to  give  with  the 
implement;  and  that,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, will  more  efficaciously  and  speedily 
discover  and  disengage  the  various  bear, 
ings  and  ramifications  of  the  root,  than 
any  other  method. 

"  By  thus  continuing  to  extricate  the 
roots,  and  to  shovel  away  the  mould  that 
(alls  into  the  trench,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  an  immense  body,  amounting  to 
thousands,  and  sometimes  to  millions  of 
roots  great  and  small,  will  ere  long^  be 
disengaged,  and  which  must  be  carefully 
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Wd  aside  or  bundled  up,  to  hs  td  make 
room  for  the  woricmen,  add  alao  to  avoid 
th^  ttrokei  of  their  impleffients,  as  well 
■a  Injury  from  thetr  feet.  In  like  mah« 
ner,  the  stiffer  roots  mast  be  cautiouslir 
pat  liside  and  disposed  o4  and  any  thit 
are  brdkeri  or  lacerated  c<it  ofll  Ere 
long,  the  Pickmeh  from  all  sides  riearly 
meet  in  the  centre,  by  approaching  td 
wichhi  three,  ftmf,  or  five  ffeet  of  the 
stem,  in  proportion  td  its  size ;  and  ai 
this  point  the  process  of  extrication 
ceases,  as  it  would  be  impmdent  to  ad« 
wioe  too  near  the  Collar  of  the  Tree. 
A  ball  of  earth  round  the  stem,  as  large 
as  can  be  got,  accOrdhig  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  with  two  or  three  feet  broad  Of 
the  original  sward  adherhig  to  it,  Aiould 
now,  if  possible,  be  left  undisturbed  at 
that  place." 

The  workmen  haying  thus  comple- 
ted the  task  of  extrication  within  three 
or  foar  feet  of  the  stem,  measures  are 
tiow  to  be  taken  for  fhilling  down  the 
tree.    It  is  effected  thus: — 

■*  With  the  view,  then,  of  effecting  the 
two  purposes  in  question,  namely,  the 
pulling  down  of  the  Tree,  and  getting  it 
out  of  the  pit,  a  strong  but  soft  rope,  of 
perhaps  four  inches  in  girth,  is  fixed  as 
near  to  the  top  of  the  Tree,  as  a  man  can 
safely  dimb,  so  as  to  furnish  the  longest 
possible  lever  to  bear  upon  the  roots; 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  inter- 
pose two  or  three  folds  of  mat,  in  order 
to  pi^vent  the  chafing  of  the  bark.  Seven 
or  eight  workmen  (the  greatest  number 
I  usually  employ  in  the  department  in 
question)  are  then  set  to  draw  the  Tree 
down  on  one  side.  Or,  it  is  a  good  way, 
if  you  have  an  old  and  steady-puUing 
horse,  to  employ  him  in  this  business ! 
For  it  is  plain,  that  one  stout  horse,  act- 
ing fbrcibly  on  the  rope,  will  do  more 
than  twenty  men,  even  if  so  great  a  num- 
ber could  get  about  it ;  and  moreover,  he 
Will  save  some  manual  labour  in  excar 
▼atingf,  by  giving  an  effectual  pull  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  the  work.  The 
Tree  being  drawn  down,  it  is  next  forci- 
bly held  in  that  position,  until  earth  be 
raided,  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit,  so  that, 
as  soon  as  it  is  liberated,  it  springs  up 
and  stops  against  the  bank  thus  formed. 
Oh  tl^,  the  workmen  proceed  to  lighten 
the  mass  of  eartli  with  the  picker,  Uying 
bare  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  but 
still  necessarily  reducing  the  mass  to 
manageable  dimensions.  The  Tree  is 
then  pulled  down  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  a  foot  of  earth  forced  up,  in  a  similar 
msCiiher ;  and  the  same  thinff  being  re- 
peated Once  or  twice,  it  is  gradually 
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raised  to  even  a  higher  level,  than  thai 
of  thd  adjoining  surfisOe.  Ih  this  man- 
tier,  by  a  method  extremdy  simple,  aad 
not  less  expeditious,  (however  It  may  ap* 
pear  in  the  narrative,)  It  beeomei  q«ic« 
an  easy.  Instead  of  a  formidable  midec« 
taking,  to  draw  the  T^ee  from  the  pit" 
Sir  Henry  then  deaeribea  the  pro-i 
cess  of  nutting  the  tree  on  the  machine 
^^whicn  macbine  ia  itself  dearly  de- 
■eribed->-«nd  the  wheeling  off  to  thd 

Ct  prepdring  for  it— tnminhantly 
It  slowly  and  steadily ;  and  nere  wa 
have  a  very  spirited  eiq^ving  of  a 
tree  on  its  transit,  drawn  by  two  atont 
nags,  and  steadied  by  men,  some  of 
them  balancing  it  by  ropes  as  they 
walk  along  with  it,  and  others  aea^ 
ed  upon  Uie  trunk  and  among  the 
branches. 

It  would  require  another  artiek^ 
and  a  long  one  too^  to  give  anydnng 
like  an  intelligible  abrlcfement  of  the 
▼ery  minute  detaila  of  the  method  of 
planting  the  trees  in  their  new  aitn** 
tiohs ;  and  to  explain  the  proper  treats 
ment  of  the  trees  subsequently  to  re^ 
moval.  Perhaps  we  may  have  such 
an  article  in  a  future  Number ;  meam 
while,  let  us  attend  to  the  expense  at^ 
tending  the  operations,  bj  which  it  id 
possible  to  gmn  a  start  of  some  forty 
years  or  Upwards  upon  Time,  in  the 
article  of  Wood&  The  expense  is 
moderate,  beyond  the  easy  credenoo 
of  the  uninitiated.  If  the  soil  be  of 
tolerable  quality,  which  it  is  fair  to 
suppose,  then  two,  or  at  most  tiiree 
single  horse  cart-loads  of  compost,  will 
suffice  for  a  pit  for  a  sin^e  tree.  The 
pit  is  to  be  dug  to  te  depw  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet.  In  that  case  the 
work  may  be  done  at  the  rate  of  from 
8d.  to  lOd.  per  pit ;  and  the  compost 
(supposing  It  to  be  made  with  animal 
manure)  may  be  prepared  for  9d.  per 
cart-load.  In  cases  of  great  haste,  the 
expense  of  preparation  of  a  pit  may  be 
ls.Sd.  In  trenching  the  entire  ground 
for  grouos  and  larjg*er  masses  of  park* 
wood,  tne  trenching,  or  double-dig* 
ging,  may  be  executed  at  the  rate  of 
9d»  or  lOd.  per  Scotch  fall,  which  Is 
about  one-nfth  part  larger  than  the 
English  rod,  or  L.8  per  acre.  In 
stony  o^  difficult  ground,  where  the 
inck-axe  must  be  used,  add  at  dilKre^ 
tion  to  the  expense  of  trenching. 

*<  If  a  tree,  removed  to  the  open  park, 
be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  girth, 
or,  in  other  word%  from  six  to  eight 
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indies  ij)  di||ii^|ef,  irhicli,  t^  M  be^n 
already  said,  it  thp  smaUeft  ^e^  tni^t  lias 
Btren^th  to  resist  thp  elements ;  and  tha^ 
the  distance  it  is  brought  be  about  half 
a  mile,  wbidi  may  be  called  a  medium 
distance,  the  expense,  in  general,  is  not 
found  to  exceed  6s.  6d.  If  it  b«  ^m 
fi^e-and-twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and 
from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  in  girth, 
the  expense  is  not  found  to  be  more  than 
Ids.  8d.  This  is  as  accurate  an  esti- 
mate as  can  be  made  of  the  present  ex- 
pense of  transferring  Park-wood  at  this 
place,  with  expert  workmen  ;  which 
mast  neeessarily  vary,  as  the  size  increa- 
um,  at  as  the  rate  itself  is  varied  by  ctr- 
camsCanee?,  ot  eontrolied  by  anavoidable 
wad  imforcssen  accidents.  Bat  I  have 
acareely  ever  known  an  instance  in  which 
plants  of  th^  largest  size  in  question  cost 
firom  15s.  to  ISs.  Estimates  of  the  par- 
ticulan  for  both  sizes  may  be  given  as 
ftiUow:^ 

For  a  trujnmjifteen  to  dgkiem  Jtsfi  high,  iptth 
tJme^ompoBi, 

L.0    0    8 
0    19 


prepwatioa  of  the  pit.  as  above. 
Time  earttoads  or  compost,  at  ed. 
Tluee  woriUB^  tubing upb  half  sday, 

atls.6d. 

Tzanqportisig  and  Plantteg,  say 


0    S    3 
Oil 


L.0    6    6 

roratnefirmjbii^nd-twtniy  to  thirty ftttMgh, 
vUh  Dung^eompost. 

PicpintkmofthejDit,        -      -  L.0  0  8 

Three  cuMoadsofoonpoit,  St  9d.  0  9  5 
Three  workmen  taUng  up,  a  day,  at 

ls.6d., 0  4  ff 

TmsportiiigandPlantiDgtsay,  0  0  1 

L.0  IS    6 

Sir  Henry,  in  1819,  completely  clo- 
thed with  a  close  plantation  two  acres 
of  ground  in  the  space  of  three  mouths, 
fit>in  Februarv  to  May,  for  about  L.60 1 
There  is  a  bold  promontory,  or  head- 
land of  the  lake,  in  his  [Murk,  wooded 
in  1817  by  an  open  disposition  of  trees, 
twenty-two  in  number,  and  consisting 
mostly  of  sycamores,  with  a  few  oaks 
and  eiros  interspersed.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  trees  were  from  five-and- 
twenty  to  ei^t-and- twenty  feet  high ; 
and  as  the  situation,  was  one  of  very 
open  exposure  to  the  west,  caxe  was 
taken  to  select  such  subjects  as  pos- 
sessed, in  the  fullest  manner,  all  the 
protecting  properties.  The  plantation 
was  executed  in  nine  days  by  nine 
workmen,  and  a  horse  to  draw  the 
machine,  the  distance  being  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  expense,  which 
amounted  to  about  10s.  a«tree,  is  as 
under  :— 


NtoewoflupeB,Sday^,it3il,8d.i|W 

dev, L.0   0  0 

Q»aIi<«aeaBdDiiT0r,15daya,at<a.      S  IS  0 

Dmig-oompoat,McsrMoad%  S^ad.        lU  p 


In  an. 


L.II    8    0 


Sir  HeniT  is  entitled  to  speak  with 
animate  pleasure  abo|it  this  adiieve* 
qieiit. 

**  Npw,  we  shall  suppose,  that  the 
art  of  giving  Immediate  Effect  to  Wood ' 
had  been  altogether  unknown  to  me,  and 
that  I  had  wished  to  procure  two-and- . 
twenty  fine  Tlrees,  fov  so  prominent  a 
station,  by  the  Ordinary  system  of  phmt- 
lag ;  the  first  thing  I  should  have  had  to 
do^  aocoidingto  the  most  speedy  method, 
would  have  been  to  enctos^  trench,  and 
manure  the  ground  for  a  grsen-^iop,  and. 
then  to  plant  it  with  nussery  plants  of 
four  yesri' gr»wth«  The  next  thing  was, 
to  keep  it  with  the  hpe  for  two  years,, 
until  the  plants  9hpt  freely,  whiieh  they 
probably  would  do  witl^in  that  period;, 
and,  after  about  thirty  years  in  this  clir 
mate,  the  whole  wo^ld  Ijiave  bieen  q(  th<B 
size  wanted.  Had  no  means  beei|  l^ea 
to  cultivate  and  prepare  the  ground  forty 
years,  at  the  least,  would  h^ve  been  r^-. 
quisite. 

*'  According  to  the  former  supposition 
as  to  time,  and  that  the  trenching  and  ma- 
nuring for  a  green-erop  were  properly 
executed,  the  crop  wou]d,  in  common 
cases,  pay  the  cost  of  both  of  these  ope-, 
rations;  and,  the  ground  being  rather^ 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  ready, 
for  phmting^  without  preparatory  expen- 
diture, the  outlay  would  be  the  follow-' 
ing: — 

Enclosing  oBe-lkmiOi  «f  an  aore  of 

ground  with  double  raiUng,  and 

stakes  4}  feet  high,  for  Sheep  and 

Lambs,  93  yards,  at  Gd.  per  yard,      L.t    6    0  • 
PUnthig  the  pound  with  varioui 

Trees,  inducunff  the  expense  of  the 

pUints, 1  10    0 

Keeping  with  the  hoe,  for  two  years,  0  16  S 
Renewing  the  railing  four  times,  .  9  4  0 
Rent  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of 

ground  fbr  30  years,  at  15s.  yearly,       2S  10    0 
Accumulated  Interest  on  the  above 

sums  foe  30  years,  say  only,         .     Ii5  10    0  • 

Total  expense  of  the  oirdinary  me- 


L.151  16    8 

"iV.^. — Some  labour  and  expense  be- 
ing obviously  necessary,  to  grub  out  the . 
superfluous  Trees,  and  reduce  them  to. 
the  number  wanted ;  also,  to  level  and 
dress  the  ground,  and  restore  it  again  to 
proper  pasture,  the  value  of  the  thinnings 
of  the  wood  may  be  allowed  to  cover 
those  items. 

<*  Thu«^  then,  it  appears,  that,  by  the 
ordinary  method,  you  may  have  a  group 
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or  plantation,  oonsitting  of  Two-and- 
twenty  Tijeet,  for  L.151,  16t.  8d. ;  and, 
by  means  of  the  TVantplantinff  Machine, 
for  L.  1 1, 8a.,  or  nearly  the  thiHeetUh  part 
of  the  money!!!  I  conceive,  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  more  com- 
plete  answer,  than  this  comparative  state- 
ment, to  those  persons,  who  object  to 
Transplanting  on  the  score  of  ExpenMe  f 
exclusively  altogether  of  the  difference 
of  obtaining  the  Effect  of  Wood,  in  the 
one  case,  at  mctf  and  of  waiting  thirty 
year$  to  obtain  it,  in  the  other." 

It  appears,  then,  that  on  the  Preaer- 
▼ative  System,  wood  of  all  kinds  may 
be  transferred,  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense indeed,-*that  trees  ofthirty-fire 
feet  high  may  be  managed  bv  expert 
and  experienced  workmen,  ror  from 
10s.  to  13s.  each,  at  half  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, and  those  from  eighteen  to  five- 
and-twenty  for  from  6s.  to  8s.  As 
to  wood  for  close  nlantations,  or  for 
bush-planting  in  tne  park,  die  trees 
may  be  transferred  for  about  Ss.  6d., 
and  the  stools  of  the  underwood  for 
ftom  Is.  to  8s.  per  stool;  whereas, 
according  to  any  other  system  with 
which  Sir  Henry  has  become  acquaint- 
ed, from  L.8  to  L.  5  is  considered  as 
no  unusual  or  exorbitant  sum  to 
lay  out  for  the  removal  of  a  tree  of 
any  size ;  and  even  L.10,  or  L  15,  have 
been  often  paid^  and  without  ultimate 
success. 

We  have.  Imperfect  as  our  review  is, 
given  our  readers  the  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  value  of  this  very  interesting 
and  original  work.  By  studying  ito  prin- 
ciples and  details,  any  gentleman,  an- 
xious to  create  sylvan  scenery  sudden- 
S,  may  do  so  at  the  thirteenth  part  of 
e  expense  necessarily  accompanying 
any  otiier  method  ;  and  when  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  plan,  when  pursued  with 
prudence,  is  compared  with  the  un- 
certainty of  any  other,  the  difference 
is  as  between  life  and  death.  Wc  have 
seen,  in  different  parts  of  England, 
parks  wooded  by  transplantation,  but 
they  never  seemed  healthy  and  luxu- 
riant to  our  eyes— every  third  tree  waa 
a  valetudinarian— every  sixth  stopd 
upon  crutches,  and  every  tenth  was  as 
dead  as  Julius  Cssar.  It  requires 
strong  nerves  to  inhabit  a  house  sur- 
rounded by  such  sufferings ;  and  it  is 
troublesome  to  the  people  about  the 
premises,  to  be  perpetually  picking 
up  the  trees  after  a  storm.    Such  ex- 
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hibitions  brin^  discredit  on  the  art, 
and  throw  ridicule  on  the  verjr  name 
of  Tree.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  a  tree  is  often  very  much  the 
better  of  being  transplanted  by  Sir 
Henry  Steuart. 

We  defy  you  to  show  a  single  pale- 
face in  all  his  nark.  MHien  once  thej 
have  fairly  taken  possession  of  their 
new  site,  and  have  felt  their  way  for 
a  couple  of  seasons,  what  shoota ! 
Then  their  bark  is  like  the  skin  of 
a  man  in  training.    We  believe  we 
are  correct  when  we  say,  that  Sir 
Henry  has  repeatedly  removed  the 
same  tree  without  the  least  detriment. 
The  operation  of  removal  is  indeed 
so  gentle,  that  the  tree,  which  is  in 
one  sense  asleep,  not  having  awoke  to 
spring,  knows  no  more  about  it,  than 
you  yourself,  gentle  reader,  would 
know  about  it,  were  you  to  be  lifted 
up  out  of  one  bed,  at  midnight,  and 
hud  into  another,  with  softer  and  deep- 
er feadxers,  and  an  additional  pair  of 
the  finest  and  lightest  blanketa.    The 
old  prejidice  about  the  impossibility 
of  unrootipg  a  great  tree,  must,  how- 
ever venerable  and  poetical,  give  way ; 
nothing  is  so  easy,  and  it  costa  but 
a  mere  trifle.     Formerly  you  kept 
puUey-hawling  him  by  a  hundred 
ropes  and  cranes,  and  laid  the  axe  to 
bis  roota  without  mercy — and  no  won- 
der he  groaned,   shrieked  out,  and 
died.  Now  you  handle  hhn  as  gently 
as  a  flower-stalk,  and  remember  that 
he  is  a  tree  belonging  to  a  Christian 
community.    You  do  not  call  upon 
him    to   perform  impossibilities — to 
keep  alive  and  growing  after  you  have 
mutilated  all  his  members — to  pro- 
duce leaves  without  twigs — and   to 
make  timber  without  branches ;  but 
you  merely  expect  him  to  look  cheer- 
ful and  contented,  to  eat  the  pabu- 
lum you  have  gathered  around  him, 
withm  easy  reach  of  his  mouths — and 
to  make  wood  when  the  sun  shines. 
He  never  dreams  of  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  a  request  so  kind  and  reason- 
able, and  accordingly  adds  several  cu- 
bita  to  his  stature  every  year  ;  and  in 
the  leafy  month  of  June  is  so  umbra- 
geous that  you  cannot  see  the  crow's 
nest — you  only  hear  it  cawing. — We 
suspect  that  we  must  have  another  ar« 
tide  on  this  subject. 


i8e».3 
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LETTXHS  FROM  THB  PEMIK8ULA. 

No.  HI. 
Depot  ai  fhe  IsU  qf  Wight. 

Ekimn  Sfsvgeb  If  oaeuDGiy 

TO  HIS  AUWT, 
Mil  DOBOTHBA  MOGOMDOB.* 


Ht  Dbab  Aunt, 
I  HAVE  a  thousand  apologies  to  nakt 
lor  ST  lotig  silence.  I  saj  siienee,  for 
I  can  kardly  consider  it  as  baTing  been 
broken  by  the  few  hurried  notices  of 
my  eodstence,  with  which,  at  irregolar 
intenrals  since  mj  departure,  I  havo 
atdeoToiired  to  allay  your  anxieties  on 
any  account.  One  thing  I  entreat  of 
yon— Do  not  accuse  me  of  unkindness 
or  in^titude.  Think  me  gay—fcoU 
jgh— ^le — dissipated— what  jOQ  like 
—bat  believe  me,  coldness  of  heart  is 
not  among  the  number  of  my  faiMi^;s. 
Nerer  have  I  felt  more  stronglv,  than 
when  far  removed  from  you  oy  die* 
taace,  the  fiill  weight  and  extent  of 
the  obligations  I  owe  you.  Cast  upon 
the  world  by  the  eany  death  of  my 
parenta,  without  friends  on  whose  ex« 
ertions  in  my  behalf  there  was  any 
icuon  to  calculat^^-wifihout  provision 
of  any  sort  to  secure  me  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  thai  station  in  society  to 
which  my  hirth  entitled  me^-4t  was 
you  alone  who  stretched  fiarth  a  hand 
to  the  deserted  bantfing,  and  rescued 
him  from  the  waters.  From  the  esr« 
liest  moment  of  my  being  which  me- 
mory enables  me  to  recall,  I  have  been 
the  child  of  your  adoption — the  en« 
groaaingobject  of  your  cares.  To  you 
I  have  been  indebted  for  all  the  gifta 
(J.  take  shame  they  are  so  small,  hoik 
in  number  and  magnitude)  which  edu* 
oation  has  bestowed—for  all  the  evil 
which  early  precept  and  example  may 
have  eradicated  from  my  character"^ 
for  all  the  better  qualities  they  may 
have  called  into  action  and  develop* 
ment.  Nay,  my  dear  aunt,  ao  promi- 
nent has  been  your  partiality— so  un- 


tcooontably  wide  the  extent  of  youi 
gratuitous 'favoura  to  ao  oVject  ao  un- 
worthy, that  were  the  real  facts  of  our 
relatioaship  less  susceptible  of  prooi^ 
and  the  misfortunes  which  threw  me  on 
your  protection  leas  publicly  known,  I 
do  verily  believe  (pardon  the  intolera* 
Uo  suggestion)  that  even  you,  bright 
and  immaculate  as  you  are,  might 
have  become  the  olject  of  calumnious 
miarepresentation,  and  the  purity  of 
your  virgin  fame  {horresco  referens) 
have  been  sullied  by  the  imputatioa  of 
maternity. 

To  suppose  that  the  olrfect  of  sodi 
benefits  as  these,  should  even  for  a  mo- 
ment forcet  the  load  of  obligation  un- 
der which  they  have  laid  him ;  that 
be  should  refuse  to  make  the  only  re- 
turn he  possesses— gratitude ;  is  to  sup- 
pose that  which  I  do  fervently  believe 
u  not  in  nature— in  my  nature,  at 
least,  it  certainly  is  not.  Pray  pardon, 
therefore,  the  short  and  negligent  epia- 
tles  in  which  I  have  hith^to  address- 
ed you.  Make  some  excuse,  if  yoa 
can,  for  a  harum-scarum  lad,  who,  foe 
the  first  time,  finds  himself  his  own 
master  and  in  London— whose  senses 
are  all  engrossed  b^  the  novel  wonders 
which  surround  him ;  and  accept  this 
long  letter  as  an  anunde  honorabie  for 
past  delinquendeSk 

When  1  left  you  at  Beaumont,  you 
may  remember  David  drove  me  to 
Spixworth,  where  I  was  to  exchango 
the  otiitm  cum  dignitatt  of  your  cha- 
riot, for  a  vehicle  not  very  redolent  of 
rither— the  York  Highflyer.  Were  we 
at  thia  moment  tete-lUt^te,  I  could 
make  you  laugh,  I  think,  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  eoimjiagnoni  de  voyage* 


*  These  letters  have  been  published  without  any  regard  to  the  order  in  which  tbey 
weve  written,  or  the  present  should  have  foraMd  the  introduction  to  the  series.— 
Ed. 
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First,  there  was  t  Leeds  clothier,  in  a 
complete  suit  of  mulligatawny-colour- 
ed  dittos,  evidently  the  produce  of  his 
own  manufactory ;  his  throat  enve- 
loped in  a  huge  scarlet  comforter,  who 
breadied  forth  all  the  poetry  of  his 
soul  in  an  accent  of  the  broadest  York- 
shire; Right  opposite  me  sat  a  face- 
tious Bagman ;  one  who  spends  half 
his  life  on  the  road,  and  accordingly 
travels  well-furnished  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances to  personal  comfort  which  a 
long  experience  can  enaVle  him  to  sup- 
ply. I  found  him  on  my  entrance  en- 
sconced in  a  Poodle  great-coat,  with  a 
eushion  for  his  back,  and  resting  his 
knowledge-box  on  another,  which  he 
had  pinned  with  great  care  agslnst  the 
aide  of  the  coach  ;  to  say  nodiing  of  a 
thlrd,which  hehad  placed  beneath  him, 
aa  a  laudable  demonstration  that  even 
the  least  noble  part  of  his  person  was 
not  beyond  the  pale  of  his  paternal  pro- 
tection. Then  there  was  a  Scotch  mil- 
liner, travelling  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  to  bring  home  to  the  hyper- 
borean region  of  her  nativity,  patterns 
of  the  newest  silks,  and  of  the  latest 
Parisian  costumes.  This  damsel,  ba- 
ting a  certain  rawness  of  feature,  was 
somewhat  good-looking,  and  I  obser- 
ved a  eeruin  underhand  flirtation 
apeedOy  established  between  herself 
and  the  Bagman,who  discoursed  learn- 
edly on  the  various  qualities  and  attri- 
butes of  the  difibrent  articles  with 
which  they  were  both  professionally 
connected. 

.  In  such  delectable  society,  my  dear 
aunt,  was  my  lot  cast  during  my  jour- 
ney to  London ;  and  if  I  hs^  not  more 
pressing  and  important  occurrences  to 
engross  my  time  and  paper,  I  might 
be  tempted,  I  think,  to  give  you  some 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  conver- 
sation, of  which  I  was  rather  an  admi- 
ring auditor  than  a  very  active  or  amu« 
sing  participator.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey,  I  leaned  huik  in 
the  coach,  as  if  shrinking  from  contact 
with  beings  so  utterly  uncongenial, 
and  indul^  in  all  the  novel  dignity 
of  my  military  rank.  J  ruminated 
with  pride  on  the  different  character 
and  prospects  of  my  vocation  from 
those  of  my  companions,  mad  blessed 
the  good  fortune  which  had  cast  my  lot 
amid  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of  war, 
nther  than  amid  the  more  peaceful 
and  ignoble  pursuits  of  money-makinff 
commerce.  I  was  an  ensign.  I  had 
already  aibcended  the  first  step  of  the 
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ladder  of  promotion — "  with  men's 
opinion  and  my  own  good  sword/' 
the  world  was  all  before  me ;  and  a 
long  and  brilliant  vista  of  honourable 
achievement  did  terminate — I  really 
fear  to  write  it — in  certain  ol^ects, 
which,  though  somewhat  shadowy  and 
indistinct,  certainly  bore  a  very  per- 
ceptible resemfblance  to  a  Truncheon 
and  a  Coronet  And  these  were  traders ! 
— Men  of  ledgers  and  cotton-mills — 
dealers  in  silk,  millinery,  or  Birming- 
ham hsrdware ! — I  almost  blushed  to 
think  that  I  should  be  connected  with 
such  beings,  even  by  the  commonbond 
and  union  of  humanity. 

It  was  dark  night  long  before  we 
readied  the  ]^ace  of  our  destination, 
and  the  latter  part  of  our  journey  waa 
performed  in  a  mist  so  thick  and  im- 
penetrable, as  to  be  impervious,  be- 
yond the  distance  of  a  vard  or  two,  to 
the  eye.  You  know  I  hsd  never  been 
in  London,  and  you  may  guess  how 
anxious  I  was  to  gratify  my  curiosity 
by  the  earliest  possible  view  of  thia 
mighty  mart  of  men.  In  travelling, 
too,  one's  imagination  is  generally  in  a 
state  of  preternatural  excitement,  and 
from  the  time  we  passed  Highgate,  I 
continued  gazing  with  distended  eyes 
from  the  windows  of  the  coach,  endea- 
vouring to  realiae,  by  the  evidence  of 
mv  senses,  the  pictures  of  acenery 
wnich  my  fancy  had  aheady  traced ; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  coach  rolled  on 
through  long  miles  of  suburbs ;  the 
lights  were  seen  glimmerii^  in  the 
windows  as  we  passed,  tinging  for  a 
moment  the  pervading  masses  of  va- 
pour with  a  white  and  silvery  brighu 
ness,  and  then  vanishing,  asif  suddenly 
swallowed  up  in  the  vast  profound  of 
the  almost  palpable  obscurity.  But  the 
ear,  if  not  the  eye,  gave  intelligence  of 
our  approach  to  London.  The  hum  of 
men  deepened  as  we  advanced— car- 
riages, with  lanterns  hung  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pole,  rattled  past  us 
at  diminished  intervals— and  the  in- 
creasing glare  of  the  shops,  brilliant- 
ly illuminated,  marked  the  superior 
opulence,  and  more  extended  com- 
merce, of  their  tenants.  At  length  we 
entered  the  city.  The  Cathedml  of  St 
Paul's  was  undistinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  vapour  ;  and  as  we  pass- 
ed down  Lud^ate-Hill,  the  deep  and 
sonorous  chiming  of  the  clock  was  the 
only  evidence  afforded  of  our  propin- 
quity to  that  stupendous  mass. 

Tne  stopping  of  the  cOach  at  an 
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inn  in  Charing  Crois^  gaTe  at  last  no 
nnwekxnne  intimation  of  the  ooncln* 
ciott  of  our  journey.    A  few  minatea 
more  fonnd  me  safely  lodged  at  Old 
Slaughter's  oofibe- house  In  St  Martin's 
Lane,  which  I  knew  to  he  a  house  of 
military  resort,  and  had,  on  that  ac- 
count, selected  aa  my  residence.    Old 
Siaugkier'sl    There  was  something 
martial  ahout  the  Tery  name.  It  hore 
ahout  it  a  certain  odour,— of  hlood 
and  battle,  of  rapine,  murder,  and 
sudden  death, — quite  refreshing  to  the 
imagination  of  an  ensign  of  seventeen, 
whMe  sword  was  yet  virgin  and  un- 
fleshed.   Old  Sknighier'9!  A  smrt  of 
dim  and  indefinite  sublimity  hovered 
over  and  around  it ;  and,  as  I  beheld 
the  name  traced  in  large  characters 
on  the  sign- board,  it  seemed  adorned 
by  a  fanciful  complexity  of  warlike 
implements,  and  surmounted  by  a 
ahadowy  coronal  of  skulls  and  crosa* 
bones.  As  for  the  old  gentleman  him* 
self,  I  wsa  already  prepared  to  regard 
him  with  a  degree  of  reverence  and 
respect,  something  greater  than  waa 
at  all  called  for  by  the  character  of  hia 
vocation.     I   sh(^d  know  him,  I 
thought,  by  his  grim  and  warlike  look, 
«»the  ferocious  cast  of  his  eye, — the 
multitude  of  his  scars,  ^^and,  above 
all»  by  a  certain  butcher-like  aspect, 
with  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
my  ivaej  insisted  on  investing  him. 
•   But  ail  this  waa  mere  folly.    Old 
Slaughter — ^peace  to  his  memory  !— 
had  been  dead  above  a  centurv ;  and, 
/rom  all  the  particulars  I  coula  gather 
of  him,  was,  during  his  life,  distin« 
g;uishable  only  among  his   brother 
lavemers,  as  being  a  person  of  a  pe* 
culiarly  inofibnsive,  civil,  and  metho* 
dical  description.  Though  disappoint* 
^  in  the  landlord,  I  was  not  so  in  the 
blouse,  for  that  was  comfortable ;  and 
though  the  host  was  not  martial,  the 
«nesu  were.    The  coffee,  room  abso* 
mtely  swarmed  with  gentlemen  in  blue 
^great  eoata  and  regimental  buttons, 
-with  black  leather  stocks  instead  of 
-neckcloths ;  and, — in  case  the  wearer 
iidonged  to  the  ti2/hfi/ry,— with  boots 
garnished  with  heelspurs  of  enormous 
dimensions.    There  were  antique  ma- 
jors, with  powdered  heads  and  regu« 
iation  queues,  sallow  and  sun*bumt 
^om  service  in  the  East  Indies  or  the 
•West ;  captains,  too,  of  the  old  school, 
^tiff  as  Dr  Pangloss,  who  marched 
•along  the  irdtmt,  with  an  air  of  strut 
jnd  detcnnmatioD,.  aa  if  leading  on 


the  grenadiers  to  attack  an  enemy's 
entrenchmenta.    Then  the  multitude 
of  subalterns, — gay,  careless,  and  with 
hearts  light  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
heavihess  of  their  pockets.    For  them 
the  day  of  disappointment  had  not  yet 
lowered  in  storm  and  darkness.  They 
had  not  tasted  the  bitterness  of  hope 
deferred ;  their  horizon  was  bright  and 
unclouded,  or  tinged  only  with  the  glo* 
rious  splendours  of  a  summer's  dawn.- 
Such  was  the  description  of  the  in- 
mates with  whom,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  I  became  at  least  partially- 
associated.     I  dined  generally  in  the 
coffee-room ;   and  there  is  a  sort  of 
freedom  about  military  men,  which, 
so  far  as  my  limited  experience  ex-» 
tends,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
followers  of  any  other  profession.     I 
soon  knew  not  only  the  rank  and  re- 
giment, but  much  of  the  private  his- 
tory of  almost  every  individual  so- 
journer in  the  hotel.    The  soldier  is 
naturally  a  social,  not  a  ruminating 
animal.  All  his  habits  are  gregarious ; 
he  is  one  of  a  large  circle,  and  cannot 
think  of  himself  as  a  single  and  iso- 
lated being.  He  spends  his  life  in  close 
and  constant  collision  with  his  fellow- 
men,  in  a  continually  recurring  altera 
nation  of  obedience  and  command. 
No  man  can  be  so  utterly  unfitted  for 
solitude   and    seclusion.    Take  him 
from  his  mess  and  his  regiment,  let 
the  sound  of  drum  or  bugle  meet  his 
ear  no  longer,  give  him  his  wife  and 
children — ^for  I  would  not  make  him 
a  hermit  or  an  ascetic, — but  place  him 
amid  the  fairest  scenes  of  bright  and 
peaceful  nature,  with  all  artificial  ap- 
pliances to  comfort,  and  he  may  live,  it 
is  true, — ^but  from  him  all  the  grace 
and  attraction  of  life  is  vanished ;  tie  ia 
unfitted,  by  long  habit,  for  the  tran- 
quil pleasures  of  retirement ;  bis  heart 
will  yearn  for  the  excitements  of  the 
camp  and  the  parade ;  he  wiU  dream 
of  tne  pride,  the  pomp,  and  circum^ 
atance  of  glorious  war,  and  sigh  at 
the  remembrance  that,  like  Othdlo's, 
his  occupation  is  gone — for  ever. 

My  newacquaintances,  my  dear  aunt, 
were  not  certainly  the  most  polished 
gentlemen  I  had  ever  met;  and  m  truth, 
I  believe,  were  not  generally  specimens 
of  the  higher  and  more  accomplished 
members  of  the  profession.  I  do  not 
know,  that  in  point  of  manners,  they 
could  be  reckoned  much  superior  to 
my  stage-coach  companions ;  but  to 
ma  no  mlgarity  is  so  disguBting  aa 
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Ifbat  of  trade;  ^ndtbopglilcoiildiiot. 
bat  peroeiye  that  my  new  associates 
were  somewhat  coarse  and  underbred, 
and  their  appearance  more  tinged  by 
a  sort  of  military  mannerism,  than 
might  have  been  quite  agreeable  to  a 
more  finished  and  punctilioiu  gentle- 
man than  mvself,  they  bore  about 
tbem  80  mucn  frankness  and  bonhom 
mie,  and  were  uniformly  so  ready  to 
assist  me  with  their  experience  and 
advice,  that  I  felt  anything  rather  than 
an  inclination  to  scan  and  criticise' 
their  deficiencies. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  house  of  enter<r 
tainment,  I  was  not  likely  to  be 
tempted  into  any  extravagaxice.  The 
meals  of  my  military  friends,  though 
eomfortable  and  nicely  served,  weie^ 
heaven  know^  frugal  enough.  O  ye 
gods !  about  the  hour  of  five  how  was 
the  air  filled  with  sounds  like  the  f61« 
lowing,  floating  in  the  sweet  volume 
of  their  own  melandioly  music!— 
"  Waiter,  salmon  and  beefsteaks  for 
two."  *'  A  fried  sole  and  a  cutiet 
for  No.  4."  "  Corned  beef  and  greens 
finr  the  major."  ^'  Cheese  and  a  pot 
of  porter  for  No.  19."  **  A  shilliiw 
glass  of  brandv  and  water  for  the  old 
gentleman  in  tne  window."  ''  A  hot* 
tie  of  ckret  for  the  ensign  in  Na  17." 
But  this  last  item  was  an  extrava- 
gance which  "  the  ensign  in  No.  17" 
was  not  tempted  to  repeat;  for  though, 
perhaps,  by  your  liberality,  I  might  be 
rather  more  wealthy  than  my  nei^h« 
hours,  I  was  unwilling  to  do  anything 
IRrhich  I  imagined,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
around  me,  might  be  held  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  a  true  soldier-like 
prudence. 

Though  personally  an  utter  stran-» 
ger  to  the  new  friends  with  whom  I 
was  thus  accidentally  thrown  into  col* 
lision,  there  were  sufllcient  pohits  of 
contact  between  us  to  furnish  matter 
for  agreeable  conversation.  No  soon* 
er  was  the  number  of  my  regiment 
intimated  to  any  of  the  party,  than  I 
found  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  my  brother  officers,  to 
all  of  whom  I  was  yet  a  stranger. 
Though  I  had  never  joined,  and  could 
therefore  claim  no  tndividual  share  of 
the  paises  bestowed  generally  on  my 
new  regiment,  I  was  yet  auffieiently 
animated  by  a  sort  of  esftrit  de  corps, 
to  take  pleasure  in  such  compliments 
as  the  foUowfaag  :^"  An  eaecdilebt  we* 
giment  yomrs.  Ns*  a  deaner  and  bet- 
Mr  djao^liiied  carps,  ia  the  ierTks« 
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Iknowliierawell;  ll>r  I  MrlfOd  wMi 
them  in  America  and  the  West  In- 
cttes.  The  officers,  too,  a  jovial  and* 
gentlemanly  set.  There's  Jones  and  Ja* 
cobs,  EbswOTth  and  Cartwright,  Par« 
sons  and  Peterkin,  O'Toi^,  0'Mea« 
ra,  O'Hara,  and  (TFlannagan,  Biggs, 
Baoon,  Butterworth,  and  Bumpua,  all- 
exoelloit  fellows  as  ever  sat  tcnmd  m 
mess  table— remember  me  to  that 
sll.  Tell  them  yom  met  Mo^gsB  of 
the  103d.  Many  happy  days  wo  had 
when  our  two  corps  were  quartered  t»r 
gether  in  Halifax  in  Amcriea."  Tfasia 
nothing  could  be  more  obliging,  I  am 
Sure  yon,  than  these  brother  mititettm.. 
Theydhveted  ttiato  all  the  best  ae« 
ooutrement^makers,  acoompaaM  »• 
to  the  agentand  the  Horse-guards^  anA 
rendered  me  a  thowsand  little  servieeay 
whidi  betrayed  the  natuial  kindnesa 
of  feeling  e»ated  by  prefiHsmiri  faroi* 
therhood. 

Once  fairlv  established  in  town^  I 
lost  no  time  in  setting  aboolthebnsi* 
oess  of  my  equipment.  My  nntfcmi 
wss  ordered,  ana,  is  the  course. of  • 
few  days,  sent  home,  i  was  dressed^ 
and  ready  to  go  o«t,  when  the  waitsr 
brought  the  pored,  oontainiiig  my 
new  aeootttrements,  to  the  door,  t 
snatched  it  from  hhn.  Out  open  tfaa 
parcel,  and  gased,  fbr  a  few  momeDts^ 
in  a  state  of  entraneed  delight,  on  tfaa 
splendours  of  gM,  scarlet,  and  en** 
broidery,  on  which  my  eye  reatcd.  I 
then  proceeded  to  invest  my  pcrsooia 
the  glittering  panoi^y,  and  took  ]^ea* 
sure  in  surveying  each  sepsralft  aec* 
ment  of  it,  as  refieetod  froaa  a  paitt* 
lelogram-ahaped  lodung^glass,  oracfc* 
ed  in  the  middle,  and  measuriag  idMvt 
a  foot  in  diameter.  Though  it  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  obtaia  «oa» 
kr  demonstration  of  my  iatU  emtemUe^ 
yet,  haviag  eacamined  the  isokted  poiw 
tions  of  my  hahiMments  with  aa  nradi 
aecnraey  as  the  very  impesfeet  ro» 
flection  of  my  toilet*glass  woald  pei^ 
mtt,  I  pictured  an  ideal  aggregate  of 
my  military  tfofifour,  by  no  means  qb» 
gratifying  to  ny  vanity;  aaA  afssr 
strutting  about  my  apaatmettt  fiir 
about  an  hour,  in  astata  af  vsryes!* 
viable  self-complaeeKicy,  I  braqght 
myself  at  kst,  though  with  aome  ia» 
lactantei,  to  restere  my  tecry  to  a 
state  of  temporary  obscurity.  Ail  this^ 
my  dear  aunt,  I  know  to  ba  fsolish 
aadridieukMBseMni^;  bual^naot 
desirous  to  play  theliefaio  your  ayas^ 
avd  I  have  toer  ipmch  ooaMdioe  m 
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myml£  m  J  «m.  Th(Me>  wbose  sad 
espcrienee  has  already  rendered  them 
ftniliar  with  the  ''  Fcan  of  the 
bnve^  and  folliea  of  the  wiae/'  will 
ftel  liitle  indinatioii  to  soeer  at  the  ah* 
nudities  of  so  ipsigniiicant  a  person  as 
Myself*  Yon  have  too  mnchcandoar, 
to  eaipect  a  philoeopher  in  an  ensign, 
or  the  brain  of  a  youth  of  seventeen  to 
be  peopled  with  the  wisdon  and  ex« 
penenee  of  half  a  century.     But 


I  ipent  as  short  a  time  in  London 
as  I  eoold;  and  having  vet  reoeivBd 
BO  orders  to  joia,  1  waitea  on  the  Ad* 
jntant-general,  to  kan  m]r  dcstina* 
tk>n»  aiid  endeavour  to  obtain  an  im« 
wwiiate  order  io  IbUov  my  regiment^ 
which  I  learned  had  sailed  a  few  days 
ago  from  Cork,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wdleal^,  on  an  expedition  certainly 
intcBded  to  contribute  to  the  libsisa« 
tionef  the  PeDinsala»  though  the  paite 
ticukr  point  of  iu  destinatieii  wus  «■!• 
known.  Coknel  Dariing,  the  Ac^u- 
tent-general,  received  me  with  gieai 
pi^teBem,  smiled  at  the  earaestneis 
with  which  I  urged  my  snzietv  im» 
auntly  to  join,  and  after  several  ia* 
quiries  at  a  clerk  in  the  office  i»« 
ferved  me  that  this  regiment  to  nhich 
I  bdanged  had  no  depot  in  thiscsim* 
try.  «<  You  will  tbesefgre/'  he  ooni. 
Uniied,  *^  proceed,  ss  soon  ss  conve* 
vieat,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wheie 
jroa  will  report  youradf  to  Cdonel 
Taylor,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
ae»d  you  out  by  the  first  transport,  to 
loin  t&e  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wek 
Jedey."  Kothing  could  be  more  se* 
tiifectory  to  me  than  this  airange* 
ment,  and,  bidding  tlie  Adjutant* 
gneml  good  morning,  I  withdrew* 
That  very  evening  I  sterted  by  the 
Jtetimonm  meil»  and  ss  the  night 
was  dsrk,  and  m^  feUow-paaKnoess 
Sflsmed  more  indincd  to  sleep  man 
eoBvcrmtkn,  yeu  need  not  ftar  being 
a^ain  troubled  with  any  descriptMi 
mlher  of  their  quaUties  or  appean 
anoa.  For  myadU^  I  ihaU  only  my, 
that  after  eating  a  heaity  supper,  sad 
awdUewing  a  g^am  of  negus  at  Godak 
leiiig,  I  became  infected  with  the  pt»i 
Tailing  ssmwnlnwf  y  ef  my  companion^ 
and  slept  like  e  tap,  tiU  we  reaehed 
b,  ebom  day-dasm  in  the 
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mighty  arssnsi  I  feand 
•myaetf,  ier  tbe  fitst.iime  in  my  kl&, 
*  by  the  ipirit*athamg.iisH 


moDttratioDs  of  i^rious  war.  Wtmt 
I  gaied  seaward,  my  eye  rested  on  a 
fleet  of  vast  and  majettie  ships,  in  aU 
their  pride  and  bravery,  lying  calm 
and  motionlem,  as  in  a  deep  sleep,  on 
the  bosom  of  the  quiet  waters.  Ob 
shores  I  encountered,  on  sU  aides, 
s^ptoms  of  military  bustle  and  ae» 
tivity.  There  were  guard.  mountiBge 
on  the  grand  parade,  and  icgimenta 
drawn  up  in  fine  and  imposine  order, 
en  the  ramparts  and  esphtnade.  At 
every  turn,  one  came  at  unawares  on 
a  aentinel,  the  sound  of  drum  sad 
bugle  rsng  loud  and  frequent  on  the 
ear,  and  renef  parties  weie  seen  march* 
ing  along  the  streets,  the  trUimrs  of 
which  were  Hkrally  jammed  up  with 
crowds  of  naval  and  military  ofiona. 
Here  I  lost  no  time  in  amalgamating 
my  own  character  with  d»t  of  the 
great  maas  amouff  which  I  mingled, 
and  for  the  first  time  came  ferth  into 
the  streets  in  uniform.  There  waa 
an  unwonted  dignity  in  my  sir  and 
demeanour  that  moiai^g.  I  ordered 
breakfast  at  the  hotel  in  a  voice  more 
aeaonms  and  commanding  than  asmd, 
and  even  felt,  I  think,  aomewhatsufw 
prised,  that  the  waiters  didnotappear 
to  regard  me  with  any  accession  of 
respect,  when  the  veil  ef  my  glory 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  I  stosd  vet 
eesled  befere  them,  no  laager  in  tlm 
garb  ef  a  civilian,  but  adorned  in  idl 
the  spieadours  ef  gold  sad  teranlimi. 
With  what  a  feding  ef  adf-satisfiei 
pride,  tso,  did  I  not  receive  the  se« 
futea  of  the  soldien  and  aentiaels,  si 
I  passed  them  in  my  waUcs  J  I  bad 
never  before  beca  the  olgect  of  a  db* 
feience  so  marked,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  secret  of  my  own  digaltv  and 
importance  had  become  the  subjeot  of 
some  new  and  sudden  mvelatjoa* 

It  being  the  first  time  that  1  bed  seen 
a  fortified  town,  I  spent  several  bourn 
in  examining  the  sttong  defeaces  bj 
which  Portsmouth  is  surromded,  wita 
an  adariring,  though  uwsrieiitiis  eyew 
And  then  the  wonders  of  the  deo^ 
yiardl  Heaven  kmo^rs,  mv 'den*  aunt, 
and  yeu  know  likewise,  that  I  am  ao 
mechanical  genius,  and,  when  a  bs^^ 
eottld  never  msfee  e  kite  er  a  eo»* 
boat  in  my  life;  but  it  doss  not  reh 
quire  saythiag  ef  such  talent,  to  n»> 
Ottve  a  full  imprsasion  of  the  pctfeo* 
tka  to  whish  naval  madiinerv  is  saiw 
aad  ia  thia  country.  To  belield  the 
etupendeus  eagles  which  n 
laivtraeted,  to  f^^liiatt  and  i 
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Irisdwn  powers  of  prodnctioiiy  tend» 
to  raise  and  ennoble  our  conceptions  of 
human  power,  and  makes  us  feel  that, 
however  we  may  be  linked  to  the  in« 
ferior  creation  by  brute  and  animal 
propensities^  there  is  that  within  us, 
which  claims  a  still  doaer  affinity  to 
beings  of  a  higher,  prouder,  wider, 
purer,  and  nobler  intelligence.  .  I  do 
not  mean  to  prose;  but  nothing,  I 
think,  can  possibly  be  more  striking, 
than  the  gigantic  triumphs  of  me- 
chanical genius,  as  exhibited  in  the 
dock-yard  of  Portsmouth.  Nothing 
can  be  more  illustrative  of  the  great 
wealth,  and  still  greater  energies,  of 
the  country,  than  the  magnificence 
and  extent  of  this  great  national  esta* 
blishment,  or  bear  more  oonvincing 
testimony,  that  Uiey  have  been  di- 
rected wiUi  efficiency  and  judgment. 
Let  other  countries  claim  and  receive 
achniration  for  the  brilliance  of  their 
courts,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
Rgal  palaces.  Ours  shsll  be  a  high« 
er  praise,  and  mora  dignified  ambi* 
tion;  and^  without  attempting  com-i 
petition  with  the  peerless  splendour 
of  ^e  Tuileries  or  Versailles,  let  ua 
point  to  our  doek-yanls,  and  be  satis* 
fled. 

Two  days  did  I  spend  in  Ports- 
mouth,  and  having  satisfied  my  curi« 
osity,  on  the  third  I  stepped  into  a 
packet-boat  for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  wind  was  fiml  and  rather  rough, 
and  the  waters  in  consequence  were 
somewhat  more  agitated  than  was 
quite  agreeable  to  a  fresh-water  sailor 
like  myself.  We  were  four  or  five 
hours  in  reaching  Newport,  and  when 
we  did  so,  it  was  in  a  state  of  biliary 
deiangement,  which  rendered  me  at 
first  uroost  inaensible  to  the  charms 
of  aa  excellent  dinner,  which  was  ser- 
ved up  at  the  hotel.  On  the  pausge 
I  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 

Sung  officer  of  Uie  Buffs ;  an  Ensign, 
'je  myself,  who  had  already  beien 
stationed  some  weeks  at  the  army  de- 
pot. 

There  is  mudi  tmth,  I  shall  al- 
(ways  believe,  in  the  theory  of  animal 
jBiagnetism ;  for  I  think  it  quite  im- 
possible to  account  on  other  principles 
«or  certainimpulses  of  attraction  or  i^ 
.pulsion,which  urge  us, on  the  first  mo- 
-ment  of  introduction  to  particular  in- 
•divlduals,  either  to  seek  or  avoid  their 
^society ;  which  in  certain  circumstant* 
«ces  csn  ripen  in  a  moment  acquaint- 
;«BcsLinto  intimacy,  or  t^lliii  of  the 


existence  of  a  gulf  whkh  cannot  b^ 
either  party  be  overpassed.  Be  this, 
as  it  may,  my  new  acquaintance  and) 
myself  drew  wonderfully  together. 
On  getting  to  Newport,  he  was  obliging 
enough  to  psrtake  my  dinner  at  thi 
Inn,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the. 
evening,  we  had  become  sworu  friends 
snd  companions.  He  gaveme  much 
valuable  information  of  the  manner 
in  which  matters  were  conducted  at 
the  depot,  and  no  very  flattering  de- 
scription of  thesortof  men  among  whom 
destiny  hsd  decided  that,  for  a  short 
time  at  least,  I  thmdd  be  ordained, 
to  mingle.  The  information  thus  ao- 
quired,  along  with  that  which  my  own 
subsequent  observation  has  enabled 
me  to  collect,  I  shall  now,  as  briefly 
ss  possible,  lay  before  you« 

The  depot  at  the  Isle  of  Wight 
then,  you  must  know,  is  the  general 
rendesvous  of  sll  officers  whose  regi^ 
ments  are  abroad,  and  which  haw  not 
been  allotted  peculiar  and  separaSe  -de- 
pots of  their  own.  As  this,  however,  is 
generally  the  case,  the  great  msjosi^ 
of  the  officers  thus  sssembled,  belong 
to  West  India  or  Ceylon  regiments^ 
the  African  corps,  and  other  bodieo 
somewhat  similarly  circumstaneed^ 
which  holding  out,  in  the  nature  of 
their  service,  no  inducements  to  men 
of  much  interest  or  pretension,  4ire 
fjeaenlly  msde  up  of  a  cUws  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  general  average  of  those 
holding  military  commissions  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  service.  Indeed 
it  must  be  expected  thst  few  men  with 
money  enough  to  efibct  an  exchange,, 
would  voluntarily  consent  to  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  banishment  from 
their  native  land,  as  the  officers  of 
such  corps  must  generally  do,  en- 
countering with  inglorious  courage  all 
the  dangers  and  devastations  of  side- 
ness,  snd  that  gradual  but  irreoovi»» 
able  exhaustion  of  health  and  vigour, 
by  which  protracted  residence  in  eli- 
mates  unfavourable  to  life,  is  almost 
uniformly  accompanied.  Thoughmany 
officers  of  West  India  r^ments,there« 
fore,  sre  in  all  respects  unexception- 
able; yet  thereoertainly  are  many  also, 
who  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
them  by  folly  or  extravaganee,  to  say 
nothing  of  propensities  less  excusable, 
to  which  some  have  been  indebted  for 
their  retirement  to  the  luxurious  s^ 
questration  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Ge- 
.nerally  speaking,  they  are  persons  ttM 
ken  from  the  lo|f er  onlers  of  society^ 
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and  whole  pntpeete  In  othef  reipeetr 
were  b^  no  meens  Tery  fiiToureble. 
Yoa  will  not  be  surprised,  thereforer 
t)iai  tbe  excerpts  from  such  battalioiM 
when  congregftted  together,  as  I  found 
them  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  should 
fenn  altogether  a  mass  in  which  the 
leaTening  of  gentlemen  does  not  so  de« 
^edly  predominate,  as  might  be  wish- 
ed. Something  of  all  this  I  learned 
from  my  new  friend,  who  informed 
VM  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  de- 
pot mess,  and  told  me  a  variety  of 
aneedotea  of  his  military  boon  com- 
panicms,  by  which  I  was  not  a  little 
amnsfd  and  astonished.  I  had  never 
dined  at  a  mess,  and  I  was  too  strong* 
ly  bent  on  showing  myself  a  tborough-i 
going  soldier,  not  to  accede  at  once  to 
his  proposal  of  enrolling  myself  aa  a 
nember  of  the  one  in  question. 
•  My  new  friend  called  on  me  on  the 
following  morning,  and  having  report- 
ed my  arrival  to  Colonel  Taylor,  and  re- 
ceived such  directions  as  were  thought 
necessary,  I  found  myself  at  liberty 
for  the  day.  Were  you  ever  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  my  dear  aunt?  If  not, 
I  beg  of  you  to  go  there  immediately, 
and  believe  me,  whenever  youdo«  you 
will  find  one  of  the  fairest  pages  of 
nature  awaiting  vour  perusal.  If  you 
love  a  green  eartn  and  a  blue  sky,  and 
an  ocean  yet  more  deeply  darkly  beau- 
tifully blue,  go  to  the  Isle  of  Weight, 
you  will  enjoy  them  there.  And  if 
their  charm  may  be  rendered  mcHre  po- 
tent and  commanding,  by  being  gaaed 
^n  from  beneath  the  shadows  of  leaf 
and  hloesom,  spread  over  and  around 
yoa  by  the  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent trees  in  England ;  that  pleasure, 
too,  you  may  command,  heightened 
hy  the  magic  of  rock  and  rivulet,  and 
the  presence  of  almost  every  imagi* 
Dable  item  of  terrestrial  beauty. 
.  With  Bagot  (such  was  the  name  of 
my  brother  ensign)  I  spent  the  day 
in  rambling  over  this  wilderness  of 
charm,  often  pausing  on  some  green 
and.broomy  knoll,  which  lay  sur- 
rounded by  the  woodlands,  to  gaae 
forth  on  the  ships,  which  by  a  motion 
almost  imperceptibleglided  past  on  the 
iiosom  of  the  slumbering  deep,  with 
all  canvass  set,  and  in  all  nautical  gal- 
lantry, to  their  destined  haven.  Some- 
times, too,  when  oppressed  by  the 
noontide  heat,  reclining  in  the  cool  re- 
cesses of  some  shady  and  sunless  glen, 
listening  to  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
winged  and  invisible  songster*,  who 


all  anund  made  the  calm  and  1 
lesa  atmosphere  vocal  with  their  ma« 
sic 

.  Thus  did  we  spend  the  day.  The 
calm  and  peaceful  scenery  amid  which 
I  wandered,  had  wrought  a  change  i» 
the  current  of  my  ideas.and  that  which 
had  been  the  engrossing  ol^ect  of  mj 
dreams,  and  dreamlike  meditations, 
had  passed  at  once  from  my  memory 
and  my  imagination.  When  roaming 
through  the  woods,  with  the  hare 
starting  at  my  foot,  and  the  pheasant 
springing  upwards  with'  gleaming 
plumage  and  loud  fluttering  winn 
firom  the  vidnitv  of  our  narrow  path, 
I  even  forgot  that  I  was  an  ensign  ! 
The  pompo  and  vanities  of  war  at  once 
faded  ftmn  my  disenchanted  visioa, 
like  things  of  witchcraft  or  gramarye, 
and  my  feeling,  as  I  wandered  on 
amid  tne  beaufiful  blandishments  of 
tranquil  nature,  were  those,  not  of  a 
Mldier,  but  of  a  mail  /  a  man  not  des« 
tined  to  desohite  or  destroy  the  fair 
eard),  or  the  creatuiea  that  inhabit  it, 
but  bound  to  aU  its  dwellera  by  a 
thousand  indisseveraUe  ligamenta  o{ 
brotherhood  and  love. 

We  returned  in  time  for  dinner* 
The  first  bugle  was  sounding  as  we  en* 
tered  Newport,  and,  before  the  second 
met  my  ear,  I  had  finished  my  toilette, 
and  was  equipped  sehn  Us  re^s  for 
the  oonvivud  assemblage  I  was  about 
to  join.  I  entered  the  meas-room  with 
B4>o'-  ^t  was  a  large  hall  or  saloon, 
adjoining  the  hotel,  and  was  filled  by 
a  misoeUaneous  company  of  officers^ 
dreased  in  the  uniform  of  their  difier-. 
ent  corps.  The  efieet  of  the  whole 
was  somewhat  grotesque,  and  there 
was  a  want  of  that  apparent  military 
identity,  if  I  may  ao  speak,  and  of 
that  uniformity  of  minute  observancea 
in  external  appearance,  necessary,  I 
think,  to  give  the  impress  of  unity  to 
such  an  assemblage,  and  enable  the 
observer  at  a  glance,  to  link  in  each  in« 
dividual  member  of  the  party  as  fonm* 
ing  part  and  portion  of  a  multitudi* 
nous  but  consistent  whole.  Heaveix 
knows,  there  was  nothing  very  impo- 
sing in  the  general  aspect  of  tbie  apart* 
ment.  At  one  end  stood  a  sort  of 
temporary  sideboard  chiefly  covered 
with  glaises,  cheese-plates,  and  decan« 
ters,  but  without  vestiges  of  plate. 
Down  the  eenti«  of  the  room  ran  the 
dinner  table,  covered  by  a  cloth  cer- 
tainly not  rivalling  the  snow  in  white- 
ness, and  if  at  all  remarkable  in  other 
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fcipeeti,  nndoiibledtfy  tuts^  to  for  the 
nctniMH  than  the  mtgnifieenoe  of  its 
gsmitare.  Collected  round  the  fire* 
pfaiee>  and  in  scattered  groups  in  diflSar* 
ent  parts  of  the  saloon,  stood  about 
thirty  officers,  of  appearance  such  as 
I  have  already  described.  The  en« 
tTMce  of  Bagot  and  myself  attracted 
BO  attention ;  and  as  we  walked  from 
die  door  to  the  centre  of  the  apartmentj 
ny  ears  were  filled  with  the  merri- 
ment or  obsecrations  of  loud  and  coarse 
Toices,  mingled  in  the  production  of 
one  deafening  and  undistinguiaiiable 
darnour. 

This>  howeTCTi  did  not  continue 
long,  for  the  announcement  of  dinner 
occasioned  a  sudden  and  simultaneous 
iiiterrttption  of  conversation.  All  faces 
were  instantly  turned  towards  the 
table.  The  old  stagers  cast  rapid 
glances  over  its  superficies^  in  order  to 
select  places  in  which  they  would  not 
probably  be  called  on  to  officiate  as 
oarvers,  and  to  ascertain  the  more  de* 
licate  dishes  on  which,  from  their  be- 
ing generally  in  demand,  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  oommenoe  their  at- 
tack. The  junior  members  of  the 
party  displayed  less  generalship,  and 
seemed  content  to  take  their  places 
wherever  accident  might  lead  them. 
There  was  some  confusion,  howcTer, 
and  apparently  sonse  difierence  of  opi- 
Bion,  with  regard  to  the  person  vnie 
was  to  occupy  the  chair.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  there  had  already  been 
some  disputes  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  president's  office 
should  be  filled.  One  party  being  of 
opinion  that  the  choice  of  the  mess 
should  be  guided  by  seniority  of  re- 
giment, not  seniority  of  ranlc ;  and 
others  maintaining,  with  equal  argu- 
ment and  earnestness,  that  the  func- 
tions of  a  situation  so  dignified  and  ir- 
responsible, and  possessing  preroga- 
tives so  extended,  fell  naturally  of 
right  to  be  discharged  by  the  officer 
senior  in  rank,  to  whatever  regiment 
or  branch  of  the  service  he  might  be 
attached. 

Meanwhile,  Bagot  and  myself  bad 
taken  our  seats,  and  attacks  on  the 
soup  and  fish  had  commenced  on  all 
hands  with  vigour  and  activity,  when 
a  mess-waiter  approached  my  coropa- 


Bfon,  and  inftmned  him  that  no  offi« 
oer  of  a  senior  regiment  being  pre* 
sent,  the  president's  chair  awaited  his 
occupation.  To  neither  l^agot  nor 
myself,  I  believe,  was  ^s  very  wd- 
come  intelligence,  for  we  had  calctt« 
lated  on  being  together,  and  redly 
felt  no  inclination  to  mingle,  more 
than  necessary,  in  the  society  of  those 
aronnd  us.  The  summons,  however, 
was  obeyed.  He  rose,  and  advan* 
dug  to  the  head  of  the  table,  I  saw  hks 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  «?«#« 
nudy  and  proceed  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  office  with  all  desirable  propriety 
and  decorum.  AU  went  on  smoothly 
for  a  minute  or  two,  till  the  entrance 
of  a  huge  ferocious-looking  subaltem 
of  a  colonial  corps,  with  a  somewhat 
sinister  cast  of  eye,  and  whose  naEo* 
rally  forbidding  countenance  eouU 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  adorned,  by 
large  and  bushy  whiskers,  of  a  britflH 
gold  colour,  which  extended  on  either 
side  to  the  very  point  of  his  chin. 
There  was  something  grimandun|^ea« 
sant,  too^  about  the  expression  of  hie 
mouth  from  the  protrusion  of  his 
under  lip,  and  altogether,  I  thoo^l 
him  one  of  the  most  disagreeable-look* 
ing  persons  I  had  ever  seen.  He  ad« 
vanced  up  the  mess-room  with  an  air 
of  swasger,  and  seating  himself  in  a  va« 
cant  putce,  called,  in  a  load  and  stento^ 
rian  voice,  for  soup.  The  seat  occa« 
|Hed  by  this  personage  was  nearl)( 

rKite  to  me,  and  I  therefore  enjov-* 
full  opportunity  for  a  leisurely 
survey  of  lus  perjMHi,  the  impresdoo 
prodiMed  by  which  I  have  already 
given  you.  Having  satisfied  my  can* 
osity,  my  attention  had  asain  reverted 
to  m^  fiah,  whidi  I  was  Imsily  enga« 
ged  m  disGusdng,  when  it  wss  agaia 
directed  in  its  finrmer  channd  by  the 
red- whiskered  gentleman  in  questloDi 
'<  Hallo,"  he  exdaimed,  as  if  for  the 
first  time  perodving  on  whom  Uie  o& 
fice  of  president  had  devolved,  **  Hallo, 
what's  this  ?  Who  the  devil  put  that 
d— d  Nutcracker*  in  the  chair?  A 
prettv  fellow  that  for  a  president,  by 
6--d  Taddingsundry  other  expletives 
of  contempt,  m  the  tone  and  charaeler 
of  which  I  think  the  preceding  will 
affi>rd  a  suffident  specimen.  I  was 
at  first  thunderstruck  at  this  torrent  of 


^  *  The  ttrm Nutcrackers  is  a  nubriquet  by^liich  that  distingxiished  regiment,  the  Buffi^ 
is  generally  known  in  the  army.  Its  origin  atid  memiing  are  both  veiled  in  a  my^tryy 
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gra»  ind  grafniioiur  inrte^e,  utd 
turned  lostiiicdTely  towsida  Bagol  to 
observe  in  what  numnor  it  wonld  be 
reoeiTed*  In  «  moment  he  had  Bprang 
to  hii  feet,  and  stood  silent,  as  if  nndef 
the  sadden  excitement  of  atnmff  and 
overpowering  emotion*  Hisdieekwas 
ted  and  inflamed^  and  his  eyes  gkred 
on  his  assailant  with  a  fierceness  of 
defiance  of  which  I  had  before  belie* 
▼ed  them  incapable.  Bagot  attempted 
to  npeak,  bat  he  could  not ;  at  leasts 
no  sounds  were  audible  where  I  sa^ 
though  I  distinctly  saw  Uie  motion  <^ 
his  lips*     In  a  few  seconds,  there 
aeemed  a  reflux  in  his  feefings,  fot 
he  sat  down,  and  was  apparently  as 
calm  as  befine.    He  carred  and  joked 
with  those  aromid  him,  invited  me  to 
drink  wine,  and  performed,  in  short, 
idl  the  functions  of  his  office  with  per« 
fect  propriety,  and  without  effinrt^ 
Vhere  was  something  in  all  this  I 
thought  nnnatural;  it  was  not  what 
1  had  expected.    In  the  meanwhile, 
no  Toioe  had  been  raised  in  reprehen* 
aion  of  the  man  whose  brutal  insult 
Iwd  been  the  occasion  of  the  tempo* 
nry  interruption  to  the  conviviality  of 
the  meeting.    ComnviaUhf-^nOf  therd 
was  not  much  of  that,  for  the  dinner 
was,  without  exeeodon,  the  most  un* 
oocial  of  which  I  nad  ever  partaken. 
Ho  one  shewed  the  smallest  anxiety 
'to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  neighbours  ; 
the  carvers  cut  away  as  if  for  a  wager, 
nnd  your  application  to  any  one  for 
a  MUce  of  the  ^ah  before  him,  was  ge- 
nerally answered  by  the  appearance 
of  a  junk  in  the  sm^  of  a  solid  pa« 
nlldoginm. 

.  The  chancter  of  the  entertainment 
«ltogeiher  was  somewhat  coarse,  and 
«dierefore,  perhapsi,  better  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  company,  as  well  as 
40  the  general  fiimitore  of  the  table. 
^The  plates  and  dishes  were  of  white 
«lone-waie,  egg*enps  were  the  ntcee* 
lUuiea  for  salt-oellers,  there  were  no 
salver  fivks,  and  the  steel  ones  were 
ndornedwith  horn  handles.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  table  there  was  a  huge 
ilish  <^  corned  beef,  surrounded  by  an 
«atrenchment  of  cabbage,  which  im* 
jpregnated  the  atmosphere  with  a 
4ort  of  mephitic  and  most  disgusting 
odour.  Here  and  there  were  scatter* 
e«l  a  few  greasy^^looking  joints  of  fat 
rl^oesterslure  mutton,  alternated  with 
-Hashes,  and  dishes  of  Bubble*Mid- 
•Squeak,  the  sight  of  which  was  not  at 
.     Vol.  XXIll, 
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aJl  tempting  to  a  more  inUinate  ac- 
quaintance. There  were  vegetahlea 
loo--but  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

I  had  iuBt  be?n  hdped  to  mutton, 
and  a  disn  of  pease  lay  temptingly  tie- 
fore  me.  I  had  no  idea,  that,  in  pfur- 
taking  of  these,  I  was  guilty  of  any 
infringement  of  vested  rights,  or  en* 
«roacfament  on  the  property  of  piy 
neighbours.  The  spoon  was  in  my 
hand,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  trahs*i 
ierrmg  a  portion  of  the  dish  in  ques* 
tixm  to  my  plate,  when  my  intention 
was  thus  unceremoniously  arrested,  by 
a  brawny  Irishman  on  mv  r^t. 

"  By  Jasus,  sir,  an'  I'll  thank  yoa 
not  to  touch  them  paise.  They're  for 
my  own  aidng,  and,  by  the  holy  poker! 
no  one  else  shall  touch  them,  or  I'U 
make  a  personal  business  of  it." 

"  I  know  not,  sir,"  replied  I,  tum« 
Ing  round  on  the  person  thus  address- 
ing me,  somewhat  indignantly, — ''.  I 
know  not  what  right  you  can  claim  to 
any  dish  on  the  table,  beyond  that  of 
every  other  member  of  the  company  ;'^ 
calmly  proceeding  at  the  same  time  in 
rthe  execution  of  the  intended  transfeiv 
*'  What  right  ?"  exclaimed  my  an- 
tagonist, reaching  over  as  he  spok^ 
and  making  a  snatch  at  the  dish,— 
I'  Blood  an'  ounds !  didn'tl  buy  them 
•an  the  market,  and  pay  for  them  my- 
self; and 'couldn't  any  man— bating 
he  were  deaf  and  dumb^read  private 
on  the  dish  ?"  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  word,  written  in  small 
characters,  which  I  had  not  observed^ 
and  shovdUng  the  whole  subject  of 
dispute  on  his  plate  at  once.  ''  If  you 
want  paise,  my  tight  lad,  you  must 
wait  till  to-morrow." 

Notwithstanding  the  indignatioh 
and  disgust  which  I  felt  at  the  selfish 
vulgarity  of  the  Hibernian  gastronome, 
on  whose  rights  I  had.  unwittingly 
attempted  to  encroach,  there  was  a  no- 
vel^, so  ludicrous  to  my  imagination, 
in  the  whole  scene,  as  to  dissipate  all 
serious  sense  of  ofience,  and  modify 
the  strong  feeling  of  anger  by  which  I 
might  otherwise  have  been  moved. 
The  dinner  went  on,  and  the  first 
course  was  in  due  progression  replaced 
by  the  second,  without  any  material 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
viands.  At  some  distance  from  me, 
however,  I  observed  a  dish  of  snipes, 
which  contrasted  somewhat  agreeably 
with  the  coarseness  of  the  surround- 
ing esculents,  and  not  aware  that  the 
3K 
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rights  oTpriytte  property  extended  to 
the  animal  as  well  as  the  yegetabie 
creation,  I  consigned  my  plate  to  a 
^waiter,  with  orders  to  (tet  me  some. 
.The  plate,  as  you  piobamy  anticipate^ 
jny  dear  annt,  returned  empty ;  for  I 
-heard  the  person  to  whom  the  appli* 
cation  was  sddresKd,  observe  oooDy  hi 
reply,  '<  Tdl  the  gentkmsn,  wboerer 
be  may  be,  that,  when  I  shot  those 
anipes,  J  intended  them  for  my  own 
«almff,  not  ibr  his /'  Homan  patienoe 
pp-at  least  such  portion  of  it  ss  has  iaU 
fen  to  my  shar»«*won]d  stand  this 
no  longer^-and,  withdrawing  myself 
srholly.firom  any  eommnnloo  with  the 
members  of  the  party,  I  shut  mvsdf 
Up  in  silent  dignity,  rcmving  tommgle 
no  longer  with  men  whose  manners  md 
morals  were  alike  odious  and  lepulsiya. 
•  Nothing  further  occurred,  at  all 
worthy  of  record,  nntH  the  cloth  had 
been  removed,  and  the  servants  taken 
their  departure.  Bagot  then  rose,  and 
>rith  a  calmness  which  his  former 
'lODOtion  had  not  led  me  to  anticipate, 
and  something  almost  approaching  to 
iligni^,  which  wss  scarcely  to  be  ex* 
meted  from  his  years,  spoke  as  fol* 
Jows  >^'*  Mr  Vice  President  and  gen- 
4lemen  of  the  mess,  since  being  eidled 
to  the  chaur,  which  I  now  unwordiily 
.fill,  you  have  heard  the  gross  and  sgu 
:gravated  insulte  of  which  I  have  been 
tnsde  the  object.  I  should  ill  discharge 
the  duties  of  President  of  this  meeting, 
if  I  failed  to  repress,  with  the  full 
jexercise  of  the  powers  with  which  you 
have  intrusted  me,  an  outrage  on  de- 
cency and  good  manners,  so  flagrant 
jmd  unpardonable.  I  therefore  d&ect, 
tiiat  Lieutenant  MacTurk,  of  the  ^th 
West  India  regiment,  be  fined  one  do« 
sen  o£  wine,  for  improper  and  disorder- 
iy  conduct  at  the  me8s.-*6entlemen, 
J  have  now  performed  the  duty  which 
I  owed  to  yott ;  permit  me  to  say,  that 
J  likewise  owe  one  to  myself,  before 
discharging  which,  I  would  beg  yoor 
indulgence  to  be  allowed  to  resign  the 
ichair  I  now  occupy."    Here  fisgot 
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.paused.  A  loud  murmur  ran  round 
the  mess,  psrtly  of  apfdause,  partly  of 
astonishment  at  the  unexpected  finn- 
sess  and  self-possession  of  one  so 
young,  mingled  with  louder  and  more 
»atormy  expressions  of  disapprobation, 
.from  the  person  whose  conduct  had 
Aiven  rise  to  the  fracas,  and  a  few  of 
his  associates.  It  appeared  to  me, 
however,  that  the  general  feeling  was 
in  favour  of  my  friend^  and  all  secm^ 


ed  to -partake  bfa  oertinn  exeltemcirt» 
which  made  them  anxious  to  witness 
the  dentmement  €i  the  soene. 

In  the  meantime,  Bagot  had  vaca* 
tod  the  diahr,  which  was  already  filU 
ed  by  another ;  and  the  damows  of 
the  meetiog  having  again  subsided 
hitoihe  silence  of  expectation,  he  rast 
iond  piooeeded-«>'<  Gentlemen,  under 
otlier  cureumstanoeB,  I  should  consider 
tsyself  called  on  to  apdqgiae  for  the 
expressions  I  shall  feel  oompsUcd  to 
use.  ButtfaetoneandcliarBeterof  tlm 
Insults  to  which  I  have  been  suhiect* 
ed,  admit  of  but  one  replyd— -Mr  Mae« 
Turk,  I  beg  to  say,  your  conduct  has 
been  that,  not  of  a  gentleman,  bat  of 
a  blackguard.  You  are  known  to  be 
a  bully,  and  I  shsll  benglad,  when  and 
where  you  please,  to  affind  you  an 
opportunity  of  proving  yon  ace  not 
likewise— a  eoward/' 

The  oondnsion  of  the  preoedlngsen* 
tence  was  marked  by  the  uprise  of  a 
loud  and  uproarious  tumult ;  for  Ba* 
got's  antsgonist  no  sooner  caught  ito 
meaning,  dmn  he  instantly  s&ed  a 
decanter,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
summary  and  decisive  sstisfaetion  on 
the  spot,  by  the  compendious  process 
of  fracturing  his  aaversar/s  skoli 
This,  however,  was  prevented.  Those 
immediately  around  Bsgot  seemed  in* 
itinctivdy  aware  of  the  personal  dan* 
ger  attending  a  slight  misdirection  of 
aim  in  so  long  a  shot,  and  attempted 
escape  from  the  impending  peril,  either 
by  sprioging  from  their  places  with 
extraordinary  agility,  ordueking  their 
h^tds  beoes^  the  table  to  prevent 
their  a£fbrding  any  obstruction  to  the 
flight  of  the  expected  missile.  Bsgot 
alone  sat  unmoved,  regarding  his  tW 
riors  opponent  with  a  cahn  and  trano 
^uil  look  of  scorn  and  contempt.  As 
it  happened,  the  catastrophe,  what^ 
«ver  it  might  have  been,  was  prevent* 
«d,  bv  the  arm  of  the  enrand  lieut»> 
nant  being  prudently  aeiM  by  some 
of  those  around  him,  and  disarmed  of 
its  lethal  weapon.  Order,  comparative 
order  at  least,  was.  again  restiwed.  I 
will  not  detain  you  by  detailing  fm> 
tfaer  the  mvwiia  of  the  extraorainary 
scene.  Suffice  it  that  it  was  arranged 
that  a  meeting  should  take  place  bo« 
tween  the  parties  immediately.  In  a 
neighbouring  Backet-eonrt,  which 
had  oflten  before  proved  serviceaUe  on 
similar  emergencies.  I  believe,  in« 
deed,  that  such  occurrences  as  the  one 
I  have  described,  were  by  >no  means 
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.part  of  the  eveniog'e  amtnement* 
.  Orders  were  eemdiosly  iesoed  for 
.lights  in  the  BeckeWcoiirt ;  and  while 
.these  were  procnriiiff.  the  bottks  eon* 
.tiDued  to  oreiUate  the  uUe^  and  the 
spirits  of  the  party  seemed  to  hare  be^ 
.come  e?en  more  hihffioos  than  hefori^ 
.l,ioofced  with  some  ciiriiiBity>  I  owi^ 
io ward  Bsgot  and  his  antsgonist  Both 
were  evidently  anxious  to  prove  that 
Ihe  tcyinff  ctrenmstiiiesfi  in  which 
4h^y  a^DOo^  had  prodoeed  no  dbumge 
in  their  ordinary  habits  and  feeUiM. 
.The  latter  endeavoured  to  efibct  t& 
Jbj  rggaidigg  his  opponent  with  a  scowl 
itt .  infinite  oentempt,  and  in  the  poD- 
:tions  of  his  oonveqntion  which  acci- 
dentaliy  reached  my  ear«  I.  observed 
that  he  spoke  <if  him  not  as  an  eq«al» 
witii  whom  be  was  about  to  enter  the 
lisUof  deadly  conflict^  but  as  an  im» 
pertinentandpresomingboy>Qn  whom 
It  had  beorane  necessary  Io  inffid  a 
jnerited  and  salutary  punishmeol- 
.There  was  too  much  muster  about  aU 
ihis  for  my  taste,  and  I  thought  it 
.betrayed  anything  rather  than  that 
fearl^  and  tranquil  reliance  on  his 
own  courage  sod  reeourees*  that  innate 
.and  implicit  confidence,  which  courts 
BO  obtrusive  display,  or  that  calm  and 
jnlemtconcentration  of  moral  and  phy^- 
aical  energies,  which  he  who  feels  most 
deeply  is  always  least  desirous  dionU 
be  observed  by  othem*  AsforBi^BOt, 
jhad  I  now  se^  hi9i  fpr  th^  first  time, 
I  could  not  have  failed  to  be  power* 
/ally  interested  in  hiafatour.  Inap^ 
pearance  he  formed  a  strong  contrsat 
to  his  mgantic  opponent.  He  was  but 
a  stnpung,  the  do  wn  wss  as  yet  scarceh 
Jy  visible  on  his  chin,  and  in  t)|e  r^ 
jwlute  calmness  of  hia  sir,  I  oduU 
.not  help  thinking  that  J  beheld  die 
unnatural  disguise  of  a  spirit  goaded 
«lmest  to  madness  by  brutal  and  un- 
.provoked  insult.  When  compared 
with  the  ferocious  being  whom  he  was 
.about  to  encounter,  in  the  most  tiir« 
ing  circumstances,  and  with  all  toe 
disadvantages  of  youth  and  ineicperi- 
enoe,  there  was  something  about  him 
which  elicited  involuntary  rsspect,  and 
that  feelii^  I  think  waa  participated 
by  the  m%}ority  of  the  party. 
,  It  waa  at  length  announced  that  the 
scene  of  action  was  prepared  for  the 
^eceptioaof  the  combatants,  and  im« 
mediately  the  great  miaoriiy  of  the 
yn^sf  wfre  in  oM^Uim.  To  some  of  the 
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M  stigsfs,  iideed,  the  sfttktcticms  of 
4lie.  bottle  were  more  powerftil  than 
that  ef  a  duet,  about  the  issue  cf 
whidi  they  wereperfectl]r  indiffcKnl^ 
and  these  remained  in  thor  seatBy  j^U 
joi  the  increased  allowance  of  wine 
which,  jfrom  the  absence  of  their  eomii 
jwnioos,  they.antidpated  would  faH 
to  their  share.  y 

In  a  state  of  indescribable  emotioi^ 
J,  toOk  rose  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
fi  action*  MacTurk  and  his  coterie 
J)sd  ahtady  tsken  their  depertors^ 
.aodasl  wssin  the  act  of  quitting  my 
seat,  Bagot  addressed  a  few  words 
io  me  in  a  half  whisper  as  he  passed 
.down  the  sparlment.  **  Moggndge," 
he  said,  **  come  with  me  and  see  fair 

fiy ;  Tou  are  the  only  Mend  I  have»r 
nodded  my  head  u  acquiescence^ 
and  following  the  crowd,  soon  leacbei 
the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  a  laiwe 
drearv  buildinfl^  generally^approprw 
ated  oy  the  officers  of  the  gnnson  to 
the  purpcoes  of  a  Backet»court  One 
end  of  tt  was  feeUv  illuminated  bjr 
some  nalf^dosen  tsUow  candles^  stuck 
nn  in  tin  sconces  along  the  waUs, 
which  shed  a  dim  light  around  the 
figures  seen  moving  below,  but  mm 
insufficient  to  penetrate  the  unbroken 
darkness  above. 

When  \  first  entered,  all  was  bustle 
and  eoQfusion,  and  the  spectators  were 
engsged  in  giving  advice  and  enooo- 
rsgement  to  the  combatants,  in  whose 
success  they  felt  most  deeply  interest- 
ed* '' Go  it,  Bagot;  he's  a  white  fe^ 
iher,"  said  (me  in  an  audible  whisper* 
•— ''  Level  bw,  and  send  him  to  bed 
with  a  le^  piU  in  his  stomach,"  said 
.another.  ^*  Come,  Mac,  let  us  see  yon 
serve  out  the  Nutcracker  in  style.  -»• 
"  Give  him  his  billet  on  a  house  made 
with  spade  and  mattoek."-****'  8end 
him  to  the  undertaker  to  be  measured 
for  a  wooden  surtout."  In  a  minute 
or  two  all  was  ready,  and  the  specta« 
tors  b^an  to  &11  back  to  leave  an  cpdi 
fiild  for  the  c<»nbatanta,  with  the  en* 
caption  of  two  or  three  officers,  wl^o 
were  apparently  engaged  in  loading 
pistols  and  examining  flints.  I  ap« 
nroached  Bagdt,  and  expressing  the 
feeUng  of  disgust,  and  almost  horror^ 
with  which  the  chsracter  of  the  whole 
proceedings  had  inspired  me,  f  en« 
treated  him  to  delay  the  meeting  till 
lo»morrow.  I  assured  him  that  no 
man  of  character  or  honour  would 
attribute  the  delay  to  any  unbeco« 
ming  mo&irc ;  that  the  precipitatlen 
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with  which  tke  qnimL  hid  been 
hiuried  on,  was  UDjostiilable  and  in- 
deoenty  and  I  implored  him  to  give 
A  proof  of  higher  oouxage  than  any  he 
had  yet  shewn^  in  thus  Tentnring  to 
act  on  the  decision  of  hia  better  judg^ 
nent.  It  was  all  in  vain.  I  foand 
that  Bagot  had  set  his  life  upon  a 
cast,  and  was  resolved  to  stand  the 
haiardof  the'die.  ' 

For  myself,  I  had  no  experience  in 
the  matter  of  duelling,  as  you,  my  dear 
aunt,  well  know,  and  was  even  per* 
liapa  eulpably  ignorant  of  the  duties 
4if  the  office,  which  I  would  willingly 
*—had  I  known  how  to  set  about  it— 
liave  dischtrged  for  my  friend.    As  it 
was,  I  was  neither  consulted  nor  ap- 
pealed  to   by  these  self-constituted 
Ibnctionaries,  who  had  Uidught  proper 
to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  ma« 
nagementofthe  hostfle  preparations. 
I  wished  to  ascertain  that  the  pistols 
^vrere  properly  loaded,  but  in  vain,  for 
i  saw  they  were  already  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  cotnbatauts,  and  a  loud 
crj  of  '<  Stand  back !  Stand  back  1" 
was  hurriedly  reverberated  from  a  mul- 
titude of  voices.    The  injunction  was 
obeyed.    The  crowd  retired  to  a  con« 
aiderable  distance,  leaving  about  half 
the  Racket- court  to  the  exclusive  oc« 
cupation  of  the  combatants.   I  looked 
on  them  with  a  fearful  interest  There 
were  strong  and  conflicting  impulses 
at  work  within  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
become  not  merely  a  witness,  but  a 
-participator  in  a  scene  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  ftom  which  the  whole  feel- 
ings of  my  nature  revolted.    There  I 
stood,  a  calm  and  passive  witness  of  a 
contest,  which,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, must  terminate  in  the  death  of 
a  fellow  creature ;  of  one  to  whom  I 
alreadv  felt  myself  bound  by  strong 
ties  or  attachment ;  or  of  another,  of 
whom  I  knew,  and  for  whom  I  cared 
nothing,  and  who,  though  he  excited 
little  comparative  interest,  it  was  yet 
shocking  to  think,  might  be 

<*  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  his  sin, 
Vnhouserd,  disappointed,  uDanel*d." 

These  thoughts,  though  they  re- 
quire time,  space,  and  words  for  their 
expresabn  on  paper,  yet  the  flashingof 
light  ia  not  more  rapid  than  the  velo- 
city with  which  they  passed  through 
my  mind.  All  other  feelings,  how- 
ever, were  speedily  absorbed,  by  the 
almost  agonising  interest  1  took  in 
Ihe  scene  before  mc.    The  combst^ 
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anu,  already  prepared  for  action,  stood 
against  the  walls  of  the  court,  across 
which  they  were  to  fire.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  silence— to  me  a  drcsd* 
lul  one,  but  it  was  speedily  broken. 
**  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ?•*  ex- 
claimed some  one  whom  I  did  not  see, 
to  which  qilestion  both  parties  signifi- 
ed assent.  «'  Then  Fire  /"  was  the 
reply,  in  a  voice  quite  as  loud  as  the 
report  of  the  pistols  which  immedi- 
ately foltowed.  The  discharge  of  the 
fire-arms  was  the  signal  for  &e  ^hole 
assemUageonoe  more  to  rush  fbrnard 
into  the  arena,  in  order  to  gratify  tfaehr 
curiosity  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  as- 
certaining what  damage  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  parties  in  the  recent  ex- 
diange  of  shots.  None,  however,  vras 
apparent.  Neither  bullet  had  taken 
ettect,  and  another  case  of  pistols  was 
immediately  put  in  requisition.  The 
company  sgam  ML  back,  preparatory 
to  a  renewal  of  hostUtties,  and  all  was 
silence,  broken  only  by  ^e  utterance 
of  a  few  such  sentences  of  encourage- 
ment as  the  following,  to  the  candi- 
date in  whose  success  the  speaker  vras 
most  interested.  <<  Now,  Mac,  have 
at  his  gizsard,  and  give  him  an  ounce 
of  lead  in  the  bread-basket."-^^  I 
say,  young  one,  mind  your  eye.  Take 
lime,  level  straight,  and  nevef  foaf, 
you'll  settle  his  hash  next  time."-* 
«'  Finish  off  the  Nutcracker  at  once, 
and  be  danued  to  him."— -''  WeA 
done,  Bagot,  you're  a  brave  little  fel- 
low ;  be  cool,  and  there's  no  fear  of 

■■MM    ** 

you. 

It  seemed  as  If  the  whole  party 
renrded  the  encounter  with  the  same 
fodings  as  those  with  which  they  would 
have  witnessed  a  cockfight,  and  beta 
on  the  issue  were  audibly  offisred  and 
accepted  by  the  partizans  of  the  dif- 
ferent oombatanta.  All  this  was  in- 
expressibly hateful  and  abominable, 
and  there  was  nothing  I  would  not 
have  l^ven  to  have  possessed  the  power 
of  bnnging  a  scene  so  dugraoeful  to  a 
dose.  But  it  was  imposstble.  lliere 
were  no  seconds  regularly  appointed 
and  reco^inised,  and  nothing  snort  of 
a  humiliating  and  abject  apology 
would  have  been  accepted  on  either 
side.  On  the  pert  of  Bagot,  who  had 
been  made  the  object  of  unprovoked 
insult  by  his  adversary,  of  coune  this 
was  impossible* 

•  Another  exchange  of  shots  look 
place,  and,  as  before,  without  eflTect. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  the 
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dtfkiMBSyOrfrom  tlie  awkwardnenof 
the  partiety  I  know  not,  but  the  dr* 
coDstanoe  appetied  to  nmae  the  im* 
potteoe  of  the  tpeetaton,  who  had  aU 
»eady  begun  to  expreM  their  anxiety 
for  aome  q^eedy  and  decisiYe  result 
•  I  shall  not  tire  you  by  going  on 
irith  all  the  details  of  this  extraoidi^ 
naiY  dnd.  What  I  hafe  already  said 
trill  be  found  quit^  snffielent>  I  Uiinki 
to  enable  you  to  guess  those  on  which 
1  am  silent.  It  wss  now  sgreed  that 
the  eombatantt  should  advance  one 
pace  esch  round,  and  this  accordingly 
todt  place.  In  the  one  which  follow- 
^  Bagot  was  wounded  in  the  shoul* 
tier,  but  not  severdy,  the  bone  esea* 
ping  uninjured.  He  had  now  an  op* 
portunitv,  had  he  been  so  inclined^  of 
•retiring  honourably  from  the  contest ; 
but  of  this  he  dedined  to  avail  him- 
Mf,  and  inristed  on  proceeding.  In 
the  round  which  followed,  they  were 
'Witldn  four  paces  of  each  other,  and 
Bagot  was  ag»in  struck  by  the  bullet 
«f  nis  adversary,  which  fortunately 
was  prerented  from  taking  effiN^  by 
coming  in  contact  with  nis  breast 

ate.  ftagot's  shot  was  afterwards 
nd  b  have  psssed  through  the  col* 
lar  of  his  adversarv's  coat,  carrying 
with  it  part  .of  his  neckcloth,  but 
without  personal  injury. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  another  round.  The  choler,  and 
perhaps  the  courage,  of  MacTurk  had 
begun  to  evaporate,  for  he  spoke  no 
longer  in  the  tone  of  bullyug  and 
*1iravado  he  had  at  first  assumed,  and 
I  thought  it  probable  would  now.have 
Amsented  to  the  degradation  of  an 
apology.  But  no  apology  would  now 
have  been  received.  Bagot  was  in  a 
BUte  of  exdtement  so  furious,  from 
seeing  that  his  opponent  was  yet  un« 
injured,  while  he  was  smarting  with 
the  pain  of  his  wounds,  that  no  pa« 
dfic  overtures  could  have  been  made 
to  him  with  any  chance  of  success.  It 
aeenied  to  be  Uie  general  feeling  of 
the  spectators,  that  m  the  round  which 
was  about  to  take  place  the  distance 
should  not  be  decreased ;  but  even  to 
this  Bagot  would  not  listen.  He  in* 
sisted  Sat  eadi  should  advance  a  pace 
on  his  adversary,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  two  preceding  rounds.  'I'his  would 
bring  tne  muzzles  of  thdr  pistols 
nearly  in  contact.  I  exerted  myself 
to  prevent  this,  but  in  vain ;  he  had 
become  deaf  to  every  argument  of  rea- 
son and  humanity,  and  insisted  on  a 
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which  was  afanost  telain  to 
be  aocompanied  with  Iktal  cottse« 
^nenoes  to  one  or  both.  In  my  propo« 
sal  I  now  found  myself  seconded  by  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators.  Their  but* 
cherly  appetite  ror  blood  and  slaughter 
had  at  length  been  sufficiently  induU 
pd,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  oontri^ 
onte  further  to  a  catastrophe,  in  whidi 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  both 
combatants  would  be  involved  as  rio» 


Another  round,  however^  took  place. 
Both  parties  advanced  a  step,  and 
fired.  Whether  the  nerves  of  Mr 
MacTurk  weite  rendersd  more  trcmu* 
Ions  by  the  doie  approach  of  his  anta* 
goniat,  I  know  not,  but,  strange  to  say^ 
his  shot  took  no  effect.  Not  so  with  Ba« 
got's.  It  struck  his  adverssry  direct- 
ly in  the  mouth,  and  passing  through 
between  the  jaw  and  the  giulet,  came 
out  a  little  below  the  ear.  His  mouth 
Instantly  filled  vrith  blood,  and  the 
gigantic  savage  rolled  on  the  ground. 
A  loud  cry  ourst  from  all  around, 
and  a  hard-featured  assistant-surgeon, 
who  had  been  among  the  spectaton, 
came  forward  instantly  with  profea* 
aional  asdstanccb  For  mysdf,  I  was 
too  much  occupied  with  Bagot  to  think 
much  of  MacTurk.  When  he  saw  his 
adversary  fall,  with  Uie  blood  gushing 
from  his  mouth,  he  stood  for  a  while 
motionless,  as  if  transfixed  on  the  spot 
All'  the  pasnons,  which  had  been 
stirred  up  within  him  to  the  very 
veige  of  madness,  seemed  in  one  in* 
atant  to  have  subsided,  and  he  gazed 
on  his  fallen  antu;oni8t  with  a  fixed 
and  ^assy  look  of  stupefaction  and 
despain  I  had  difficulty  in  rousing 
him  to  a  sense  of  what  was  passing 
around  him.  I  exhorted  him  to  re<* 
turn  immediatdy  to  the  hotd,  and 
procure  the  surgical  relief,  of  which 
the  blood,  which  still  continued  to  fiow 
from  his  wound,  in  spite  of  the  baoi* 
dage  by  whidi  it  had  been  temporarily 
stanched,  shewed  that  he  stood  in  im<« 
mediate  want.  To  my  remonstrances 
he  said  nothing,  but  sufibring  me  to 
place  his  arm  within  mine,  acooroi>a« 
nied  me  home.  I  did  not  leave  him 
till  surgical  assistance  had  been  nro« 
cured,  and  the  wound  pronouncea  by 
the  practitioner  to  be  devoid  of  any 
immediate  danger.  Bdng  thus  so  far 
satisfied  with  r^srd  to  tne  result  of 
the  unfortunate  encounter,  in  order  to 
allay  the  apprdiensions  of  Bagot,  I  re- 
tuned  to  ascertain  the  situation  of 
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MacTork.  Tkit  I  Arand  w«%  ia  the 
opnioD  of  luH  medical  fttCendanl%  cii» 
tacal  ciHNigh.  Jn  anawer  to  my  qoea* 
tion«  thej  talked  with  g|»ve  and  ao* 
lemnfaeea,  of  the  Fiktal eqpoD  and 
the  fipaglottiB^  and  mone  than  hinted 
at  the  amtingettt  dangen  of  locked 
JAW  and  inflammation  of  the  bnini 
On  my  leturn,  I  ga^  as  fafomwUo 
an  accoont  aa  poanUe  to  my  friend^ 
who  ODtttiniied  to  sufibrnnder  agonies 
of  r^tnorse  and  self -reproach,  mocoi 
I  thought,  than  sedned  ealkd  for  hj 
the  dncnmatanees  of  the  case. 

Since  the  event  above  namted,  a 
week  haa  elapaed,  and  I  am  now  «n« 
der  orders  to  embark  on  boaid  the 
3hilelah  tanspert»  lying  at  Spathead« 
whidi  ia  expected  to  sail  ttKoionow. 
AtacTurk,  I  find,  ia  atiil  in  a.very 
dangerous  slate,  and  fiagot  is  but 
abwlyrecofering.  From  my  one  day's 
expenenoe  ofthe  plemures  of  ^  do* 
pot  mem,  you  wui  readily  betiere  I 
was  not  induced  again  to  return  toit» 
From  what  I  leun  Airther  of  that 
ooRTivial  assembly,  decanten  occa* 
sionally  €y  round  the  table  with  a 
velocity  considerably  greater  than  is 
at  all  agreeable ;  and  gentlemen,  who 
entered  in  full  health  and  spirits,  are 
nomettmes  observed  to  be  csiyied 
home  with  a  compound  fraetnve  of 
the  cranium,  or  a  nose  shorn  of  ha 
prominence* 

But  of  this  enough,  and  too  much. 
I  go  on  board  toi^iight,  preparatory  to 
4)ttr  departure,  whtch,  if  the  wind  is 
at  all  lair,  will  take  place  early  to^ 
morrow  mominff.  At  present,  I  sm 
in  all  the  bustle  and  the  agonies  of 
providing  sea  stock,  and  my  whole 
thoughts  run  on  matters  of  a  di» 
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gealive  natilie,  elenknl  or  potahick 
Beef,  mntton,  porter,  cgn,  batter^ 
pickles,  dieese,  rice,  n^p^eteUes,  winc^ 
fruits,  and  groceries,  pudded  tongues 
and  Belfast -name,  occupy  and  »grosa 
all  my  £wnltiBs:and  energies,  l^eae^ 
i  find,  fiwm  mv  move  experienoed  com- 
panions, sie  tne  symptoms  of  a  fresh 
water  sailor,  a  charseter  which,  at  aU 
eventa,  I  have  the  proipcot  of  aeon  k^ 
wig. 

Now,  my  dear  aunt,  farewdL  Yof 
will  not  again  hear  fimn  me  till  I  have 
joined  the  army;  and  as  the.  period 
when  this  event  may  take  plaee,  d^ 
pends  on  wind  and  wtatherj  and  % 
multitude  of  secondary  causes  imposv 
sihie  to  be  foreseen,  you  will  not*  I 
trust,  foel  alarmed,  shoold  my  silence 
appear  to  your  anxious  mind  some^^ 
what  inoniinatelylong  andeontinur 
Dus.  While  I  renmin  on  serviee,  yoi| 
may  depend  on  receiving  from  me  r^ 
gnbr  acoounta,  of  all  the  opeimtaons  in 
vrhieh  your  nephew  may  be  engMjed, 
and  of  such  also  ss  be  may  be  enabled 
from  the  best  sources  of  intelUgenee  la 
deseribcb 

I  must  now  oondude.  I  remem* 
bet  when  I  begsn  this  letter,  I  had  a 
«Dod  deal  to  say  about  mv  hocs^  an# 
dogs,  but  I  have  not  left  myadf  an 
indi  of  psper  to  aay  it  in.  Sio  onee 
more  entreating  you  to  believe  me  in 
all  times,  phioes,  and  cireumstanoes^ 
your  f;rsteful  and  affectionate  nephew, 
I  agam^— end  in  the  near  prospect  of 
leaving  my  native  land,  perhaps  for 
ever,  I  do  so  with  a  softened  hcart,«^ 
bid  yon  FAaxwcLU 

SrsNCBR  Moooainoe^ 
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Thbrc  hacve  been  few  pcriode  sinoe 
the  ettablishment  of  Britiah  dominkm 
ki  tiidia,  mon  pi«gii«it  with  danaer 
to  the  ruUng  power,  than  that  whidl 
woKf  be  indoAed  between  the  yean 
18»  and  1886.  At  the  oommeneo* 
ment  ^  that  epoch,  the  local  gofeni« 
ment  fonnditKlf  involved  in  diapatei, 
^i«t  with  one^  andailevwarde  wiui  two 
powerftil  neighbooia— with  the  King 
of  Avoy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  tho 
•ilijih  of  Bhurtpore  on  the  other* 
Tbeee  oHginaled  in  eaiiaee,  and  were 
«mdttOted  with  a  spirit  whiehprohibiu 
•d  the  most  distant  expectations  fioni 
teing  fixmed,  that  any  exertions  on 
ov  part  could  possibly  bring  them  to 
SI  efeee,  till  afler  the  strength  of  Ae 
^hoatik  parties  shottld  have  been  fah*ly 
4ried  in  arms ;  whilst  it  was  pretty  ge« 
"nCTally  understood,  that  on  the  usne 
of  the  pending  struggle  would  hang 
-the  eontinnanoe  or  absolute  dissolu* 
tion  of  our  Indian  empire.  Our  read* 
ipra  need  not  be  told,  that  tile  gavem- 
flsem  of  the  English  East  hidia  Com* 
^any  partakes  more  decidedly  c^the 
^dianeter  of  a  government  of  opinion 
4han  any  which  now  exists,  or  ever  has 
•existed,  bk  the  world.  In  India,  we 
•hold  our  ground  among  men,  difiMng 
^om  onr^hres  in  manners,  habits,  lan- 
fuage,  religion^in  everything  which 
oas  a  tendency  to  keep  society  to* 
gether ;  and  we  do  so,  simply  b^use 
we  sre  by  these  men  accounted  irro- 
aistible  in  war.  They  entertain  for 
us  no  love ;  and,  in  the  pnyper  sense  of 
the  term,  no  respect.  They  fear  us, 
•but  they  do  not  reverence  us ;  and  if 
Ihey  are  not  continually  breaking  out 
into  revolts  and  rebellions,  it  isj^rtly 
because  the  Hindoos  are  naturally 
patient  beyond  all  other  dasses  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  pirtly  because  they 
ctdier  have  not,  or  are  ignonmt  that 
•they  have,  any  jxnrd  d^apptd  on  whidi 
to  rest.  On  the  present  occssioo,  how- 
ever, the  emissaries  of  our  foieign  ene- 
mies had  auccessftilly  exerted  them- 
iKlvea.  An  extensive  oonspiraey  ia 
known  to  have  been  fbrmed'  withtn 
<mr  own  teiritorv,  which,  on  the  first 
reverse  sustained  by  our  armv  in  the 
firld,  would  have  displayed  itself. 
What  the  consequences  might  have 
been  had  such  an  event  veally  occur* 
red,  it  were  a  hanl  matter  to  deter* 


mine;  but  of  one  fact  we  are  quite 
sure— -namely,  thatthisfirconoe  lighu 
cd,  would  have  spresd  far  and  wide, 
and  that  India,  tf  retained  atall^  wouUl 
have  been  retained  at  an  expense  of 
Idood  and  tresanre  infinitelv  greater 
than  was  expended  during  tne  whole 
course  of  its  gradual  auljugation. 

Of  die  drenmstanees  which  led  to 
the  mptnie  with  the  Burmese,  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  events  which  cti* 
iuea  upon  it,  we  are  not,  in  this  pa« 
P^»  going  to  take  any  notice.  The 
reader  who  is  anxious  to  have  informal 
tion  OB  these  hesds,  will  find  a  brief 
oudine  of  the  ceases  of  the  war  given 
in  one  of  our  esrlier  numbers ;  whilst 
Colond  Snodjpass's  amusing  volume 
will  furnish  hui  with  a  lively,  and,  on 
the  whole,  accurate  detail  of  the  war 
itselH  But  as  we  happen  to  be  in  poa* 
session  of  the  journal  of  an  oflfeer  who 
served  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore ;  and 
as  the  joumd  q>pears  to  have  beenkept 
with  much  care,  and  exhibits  a  great 
deal  of  intelligence,  it  strikes  us  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  drawupfrom 
it,  as  well  sa  from  other  sooioea,  a 
eennectod  narrative  of  that  important 
operation.  This,  therefore,  we  pro» 
pose  to  do,  as  soon  aa  we  shall  have 
explained,  in  as  few  words  as  possible^ 
the  combination  of  ctroumstanoes 
which  so  unexpectedly  placed  our 
troops  in  an  attitude  of  hootilit^  to- 
wards a  prindpality  long  in  aJlianee 
with  us. 

Soon  after  the  repulse  of  Lord  Lake 
in  1S05,  the  Rigah  of  Bhurtpore,  by 
name  Buldeo  Sing^^  formed  a  treaty 
of  amity  with  the  HonouraUe  East  In^ 
d»  Company,  whidi  mdually  ripen- 
ed into  an  alliance  omudve  and  de^ 
fensive.  He  placed  himself,  to  a  cer« 
tain  degree,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Englidi  government,  and  bein^,  dther 
from  interest  or  indination,  smcerely 
attached  to  it,  he  was  desirous  that 
the  treaty  between  these  two  powers 
should  be  perpetaaL  But  the  Bsjah 
was  uotignonnt  that  diere  snbnsted 
«  6troi»  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the 
English  among  many  of  his  subjeets^ 
and  that  the  party  by  whom  it  was 
•entertained  were  headed  bv  his  own 
nephew,  Dooijun  SaL  He  knew  like* 
wise,  that  that  prince  was  prepared  to 
make  use  of  the  feeling  in  question  as 
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agn^ns  of  forwarding  his  own  ambi- 
tious projects,  and  that  unless  steps 
were  taken  in  time  to  secure  the  peace* 
able  accession  of.  his  son  to  the  throne, 
a  change  of  dynasty  would  in  all  pro* 
babitity  follow  his  own  decease.  ^  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Buldeo 
Singh  was,  to  use  the  Oriental  phrase, 
well  stricken  in  years,  before  a  son 
was  bom  to  him,  and  that  the  prince 
Bolwunt  Singh  was  still  in  his  boy- 
hood,  when  a  load  of  increasing  in* 
firmities  warned  the  Rqoh,  that  the 
time  of  his  departure  could  not  be  yerf 
distant 

'  Thus  circumstanced,  Buldeo  Singh 
made  haste  to  declare  his  son  the  right- 
lUl  successor  to  the  Musnud,  and  ob« 
tained  for  him  from  the  Company  the 
formal  investiture  of  the  Keihaut  or 
robe  of  inauguration.  Bj  acting  in 
this  manner,  ne  secured  for  Bulvmnt 
Singh  the  powerAil  protection  of  the 
English  government,  which  became 
responsible  that  his  accession  to  the 
Tacant  throne  should  take  place  with* 
out  opposition.  But  the  old  Ra- 
jah had  scarcely  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers  when  the  event  so  much  dread- 
ed occurred ;  and  Bulwunt  Singh  was 
driven  from  the  throne  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  ascended  it.  Doorjun  Sal, 
the  usurper,  had  formed  a  strong  puty 
in  the  army ;  these  adhered  to  nim, 
with  hardly  an  attempt  at  concealment, 
even  during  the  life  of  his  unde ;  and 
his  uncle  was  no  sooner  removed  out  of 
his  way  than  he  put  himself  openly  at 
their  head,  and  took  possession  of  the 
palace.  The  young  Prince  with  diffi- 
culty contrived  to  claim  the  promised 
protection  of  the  English ;  and  that 
promise  neither  the  honour  nor  in- 
terests of  the  Company  permitted  them 
to  disavow. 

•  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tail of  the  remonstrances  and  recrimi- 
natorv  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  declaration  of  war.  Enough  is 
done,  when  we  inform  our  readers,  that 
the  English  government  adopted  every 
expedient  for  the  purpoee  <tf  avoiding 
hostilities ;  and  that  it  was  onlv  when 
all  other  means  were  found  to  be  use- 
less, that  the  final  appeal  to  arms  was 
yesolved  npon.  That  once  done,  how^ 
ever,  no  exertions  were  wanting  to 
render  the  measure  as  formidable  as 
could  be.  The  confidence  of  the  na* 
tives  in  theamazing  strength  of  Bhurt. 
pore  was  well  known  ;  as  well  ^s  the 


greateiPectwhichttssabjugadon  would 
produce  throughout  the  Peninsula; 
-and  hence  an  army  was  embodied,  and 
a  train  of  artillery  brought  together, 
such  as  have  seldom  taken  the  SeM  in 
Indian  warfare. 

-  The  army  in  question  consbted  of 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  one  divinoa 
of  regular  cavalry,  a  brigade  of  irregu* 
lar  horse;  a  large  train  of  battering 
ordnance,  several  brigades  of  field  ar- 
tillery, horse  and  foot,  with  a  corps  of 
pioneers,  skppers,  and  the  othef  fol- 
lowers of  a  force  about  to  be  empUned 
in  the  labours  of  a  si^e.  The  first 
division,  under  the  ordersof  Major-  Ge* 
nersl  Reynell,  was  made  up  of  three 
brigades : — namelv,  the  first,  oonsistr 
ing  of  his  M^esW  s  1 4th  regiment  and 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
83d  and  63d  regiments  of  native  in* 
fantry,  commanded  by  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral J.  M 'Combe; — ^the fourth, com* 
prising  the  32d,  4l8t,  and  58th  regi^ 
men ts  native  infantrv,  under  Brigadier 
J.  Whitehead;  and  the  fifth,  composed 
of  the  6th,  18th,  and  60th  native  Infant- 
try,  under  Brigadier  R.  Patton.  The 
second,  sgain,  which  was  headed  by 
Major-Gei)eral  NicoUs,  likewise  in- 
cluded three  brigades  :—namdy,  the 
aeoond,  composed  of  his  Majesty's  69thp 
and  the  31st  and  11th  native  infantry^ 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  McGre- 
gor; the  third,  under  Brigadier  J« 
W.  Adams,  made  up  of  the  33d,  S6tfa, 
and  37  th  nativeinfantry ;  and  the  sixth, 
consisting  of  the  15th,  Slst,  and  33th 
native  in&ntry,  undo:  Brigadier  W# 
T.  Edwards  of  his  Mi^ty's  14th. 
The  cavalry  force,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Brigadier-Geneild  Sleigh,  consistfi 
ed  of  two  brigades  ;  one  oompoaed  of 
his  Majesty's  16th  lancers,  the  6th« 
6th,  and  9th  native  cavalry,  under 
Brigadier  Murray ;  the  other  of  lua 
Majesty's  1 1  th  light  dragoons,  with  the 
3d,  4th,  and  10th  native  cavalry, under 
Brigadier  Childers.  Lieutenant-Orfo- 
nel  Skinner  commanded  the  1st  and 
8th  r^ments  of  irregular  cavalry. 
Brigadier  M'Leod  commanded  dl  the 
artillery ;  Brigadier  Hetaler  the  ba^ 
tering  train  ;  Brigadier  Brown  the 
•horse  artillery  and  die  light. batteries ; 
Brigadier  Anbury  the  engineera  and 
sappers.  The  total  strength  of  the 
force,  when  thus  distributed,  fell  not 
short  of  S6,500  men ;  and  the  park 
included  SOO  pieces  of -cannon,  of  all 
weights  and  adilnrra. 
14 
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Lord  Goinbernieve>  who  pat  himself 
at  the  head  of  this  powerful  anna* 
nenty  arriTed«  with  the  first  division^ 
in  the  Tidnity  of  Bhurtpore,  on  the 
lOth  of  December  1835.  He  found  it 
to  be  a  place  of  sreat  extent,  surround* 
ed  by  strong,  but  irregokr  fortifica« 
UonSy  the  ohief  excellence  of  which 
consisted  in  the  enormons  width  and 
depth  of  the  ditch  by  which  they  were 
covered ;  and  into  wbidi^  from  Ajkul, 
or  reservoir,  hard  by,  the  garrison 
dnild,  by  cutting  down  an  embank- 
ment, admit  a  boay  of  water  such  as 
die  besiegers  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  pass.  It  was  to  the  resiKt- 
ance  oflfered  by  this  ditch,  or  rather 
csnal,  indeed,  that  thefulure  of  Lord 
L^ke  is  mainly  attributable ;  and  had 
LQrd  Combermere's  measures  been  less 
prompt  than  thcY  were,  perhaps  a  si- 
milar result  might  have  attended  our 
present  undertuing.  But  his  lord- 
ship saw  at  a  glance  from  what  quarter 
danger  was  cmefly  to  be  apprehended; 
and  ne  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking 
the  only  step  which  heLlvout  a  sura 
prospeet  of  averting  it.  Before,  how* 
ever,  we  attempt  to  give  any  account 
of  this  operation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  descrioe,  somewhat  more  at  length, 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  place 
against  which  it  was  directed. 

The  city  of  Bhurtpore  stands  in  a 
plain,  in  tiie  heart  of  an  immense  jun* 
gb  or  forest,  which,  till  the  summer 
of  182i,  closed  in  upon  the  Yerj  crest 
of  the  glacis.  This  jungle  constituted, 
as  informer  times,  the  Bj^jah's  preserve, 
in  which  game  of  every  kind  abound- 
ed ;  but  on  the  wpearuice  of  hostility, 
care  had  been  taken  to  cut  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  down,  so  as  to  leave 
an  open  space  of  some  five  or  six  hun- 
dred yarua  on  all  sides  between  the 
ditch  and  the  forest  The  ditch,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  is  enor- 
mously wide  and  deep ;  and  there  is 
a  jhul,  or  lake,  atliand,  from  which,  by 
throwing  down  a  narrow  embankment, 
it  may  be  filled  with  water.  Of  the 
fortifications,  properly  so  called,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  speak  in  appropriate 
terms.  The  place  is  every wnere  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  flank^  at  proper 
intervals,  by  towera  er  bastions — ^bul 
the  curtains  are  low  •;  and  the  bastions, 
being  invariably  circular,  are  necessa* 
rily  more  exposed  to  the  operations  of 
breaching  batteries  than  they  would 
be  were  their  form  more  scientifie. 
Bhurtpore  is  divided  into  a  town  and 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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dtadd,— 4he  latter  lying  on  the  north* 
east  side  of  the  former.  They  are  cut 
off  from  one  another  by  a  distinet 
ditch,  and  a  distinct  diain  of  works,  yet 
is  the  town  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  citadel,  though  the  citadel  might 
be  held,  in  defiance  of  the  possess* 
ors  of  the  town. 

Before  this  place  the  English  army 
arrived ;  the  first  division  on  the  10th, 
and  the  second  division  on  the  1  Uh  of 
December*  The  first  division,  witH 
which  the  commander  of  the  forces 
proceeded,  and  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  Skinner's  horse,  instantly 
pushed  fbrward  a  corps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occupying  the  embankment, 
and  hindering  it  from  being  cut 
through  by  the  enemy.  In  the  latter 
object,  however,  they  did  not  succeed, 
for  the  Bhurtporeans  had  ahreacly 
opened  a  sluice  during  Uie  night  of 
the  9th ;  but  the  water  as  yet  drawn 
off  caused  a  depth  of  little  more  than 
one  foot  in  the  ditch,  and  the  means 
of  drawing  off  a  larger  supply  was 
speedily  taken  away  from  them.  The 
enemy  scarcely  stood  to  receive  o^r 
fire,  when  they  fled,  upon  which  tlw 
bank  was  taken  possession  of,  ^e  in-i 
eision  dammed  up,  and  the  great  bul- 
wark of  the  ci^  Itself  destroyed.  In 
thia  a&ir  we  suffinred  no  loss  what* 
ever,  either  in  -killed  or  wounded,— - 
whereas,  several  of  the  enemy  were  cut 
down  in  thei^  flight  by  die  cavalry. 

The  embankment,  being  thus  gain- 
ed, was  immediately  converted  into  a 
mUitary  post,  of  which  the  occupa- 
tion was  intrusted  to  a  company  of 
htf  Majesty's  14th,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred Seapoy  8 — and  the  division  was 
encamped  round  the  northern,  and 
parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  faces 
of  the  place;  on  which  sides  the  in- 
vestment was  completed.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  second  division,  which 
had  moved  by  a  diffident  rqute,  ar- 
rived to  occupy  the  southehi,  and 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  eastern 
and  western  faces.  It  was  preceded 
by  aik  advanced  guard,  composed  of 
One  company  59th  n^ment,  aind  the 
ptcquets  of  the  native  corps  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lefevre,  whidi 
immediately  entered  the  jungle  oppo- 
site to  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  co- 
ver a  recognisance  instituted  by  Cap- 
tain Smitb  of  the  Engineoa.  The 
party  advanced  for  this  purpose  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  the  na- 
tive troops  halted,  whilst  Captain 
3T- 
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Smithy  protected  by  the  European 
company,  moved  on  till  ho  arrived 
within  300  yardi  of  the  ditch.  No 
opposition  was  made  to  this  move- 
ment by  the  Bhurtporean  outposts^ 
which,  on  the  contrary,  fell  back  as 
onr  people  nushed  on ;  but  a  heavy 
fire  of  rouna,  grape,  and  matchlocks, 
opened  from  the  walls,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry  showed  itself  on  the  glacis,  as 
if  prepared  to  charge.  The  English 
troops  drew  up  to  receive  them ;  but 
just  at  this. moment,  about  200  of 
Skinner's  horse  appeared,  and  the 
enemy,  who  had  begun  to  press  for- 
ward,  halted.  The  firing  was  then 
renewed  with  increased  spirit.  It 
proved,  however,  comparatively  harm- 
less ;  for  the  bastions  vsere  so  high, 
and .  the  situation  of  our  troops  so 
dose,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  bdls  passed  over,  and  the  recon« 
noitring  party  proceeded  in  conse* 
quenoe  all  round  the  plaoe,  with  the 
loss  of  only  seven  men  killed,  and 
eleven  wounded.  Tlus  done,  it  was 
withdrawn ;  and  the  second  division 
took  up  its  ground,  in  communication 
with  tne  first. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  eflfect 
produced  br  this  cannonade  upon  the 
numerous  hordes  of  animals  which 
occupied  the  jungle.  Unaccustomed 
to  such  salutations,  they  might  beseen 
in  wh<^  troofM,  rushing  thrQugh  the 
forest;  the  wild  and  me  tame,  the 
timid  and  the  ferocious  toother, 
whilst  not  a  few  lost  their  lives  by 
the  missiles,  which  passed  our  men 
harmless.  The  enemy  were  not  re* 
gardless  of  this.  They  saw  at  once 
that  their  fire  vras  too  plunging,  and 
they  made  haste  to  remedy  the  error, 
by  cutting  down  the  merlons  of  their 
embrasures.  But  the  measure,  though, 
prudent,  was  somewhat  late  in  being 
adopted,  and  we  in  consequence  ef- 
fected, with  ease  and  safety  to  our* 
selves,  a  very  important  end,  which, 
bad  proper  precautions  been  tiJcen, 
ought  to  have  cost  us  dear. 

The  several  corps  having  now  taken 
up  their  ground,  and  the  investment 
of  the  plaoe  being  complete,  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  were  made  topre- 
pare  those  implements,  without  whidi 
a  siege  cannot  be  carried  on.  Large 
working-parties  were  ordered  out 
«vcry  morning,  which,  cutting  down 
'the  orange  and  date  trees  from  the 
groves  hard  by,  converted  the  one  into 
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fiueines,  and  the  other  into  gabiohs. 
In  themeanwhile  several  recognisance 
were  instituted,  with  a  view  pwtly  to 
ascertain  the  efficiencv  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  nartly  to  ma^e  our  engineers 
acquaintea  wiw  the  most  convenient 
spots  against  which  to  erect  bmchiog 
batteries ;  whilst  guns,  mortars,  shot, 
shell,  and  ammunition  of  every  de- 
scription, were  industriously  brought 
to  tne  front,  and  parked  in  suitaUe 
situations.  A  few  skirmishes  like- 
wise occurred,  between  parties  of 
our  cavalry  and  parties  of  the  Bhurt- 
porean horse,  in  one  of  which  the 
11th  and  16th  dragoons  partic^larly. 
distinguished  themselves; — the  viU 
lage  orMullah  was  occupied  by  a  bat- 
taBon  of  Seapoys,  which  entrenched 
themselves  there,  and  every  dispo«i« 
tion  waa  effected,  nreparatory  to  break- 
ing ground;  at  last  the  order  was 
issued,  that  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
the  real  labours  and  perils  of  the  siege 
should  have  their  commencement. 

The  points  of  attack  finally  chosen 
were  two  bastions,  on  the  north-east  < 
side  of  the  fort,— one  more  acute  than . 
the  other,  and  hence  called  the  Large 
Backed  Bastion — th^  other  circulu-,  • 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  to.  the 
left.    In  order  to  facilitate  our  opera- 
tions against  them,  it  was  necepsarv  to . 
establish  poets — the  left  in  the  village 
of  Kuddum  Khundy,  the  right  in  the 
gardens  of  Buldeo  Singh.    The  vil- 
Ufe  and   garden    were  accordinffly 
seised,  and  a  lar^  convoy  of  entrendii- 
ing  tools  was  duected  to  be  convened 
into  the    former,    that    everything 
might  be  in  readinesa  for  breaking 
groimd  after  nigbt-falL  Unfortunate- 
ly^ however,  the  can  which  trans- 
pwted  these  toolp,  failed  in  reaching 
their,  destination  before  sun-rise  on 
the  23d,  and  being  observed  by  the 
enemy,  as  they  approached  the  vil- 
lage, a  tremendous  fire  was. opened 
upon  them.    The  drivers  instantly  . 
fled,  and  the  bullocks,  being  thus  ren- 
dered unmanageable,    were  mowed 
down  in  large  numbm,  as  they  stood 
exposed  to  the  cannonade  firom  the 
town.     This  continued  during  the . 
whole  dav,  whilst  a  working  party,  . 
which  enoeavoured  by  means  of  cot- 
ton bags  to  throw  up  a  battery  for 
four  guns  at  the  extremitv  of  the ' 
village,  were  finally  compelled  to  de- 
sist, after  sufieiing  a  severe  lots.  But, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  there  was 
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:h^  an  old  hwae,  bdnnd  which  our 
people  fdnnd  shelter,  and  there  thef 
Temained  in  a  state  of  perfect  inacti* 
Tity  till  dark. 

'  As  soon  as  daylight  departed,  the 
enemy's  fire  sladcened,  npon  whidi 
the  entrendiing  tools  were  brought 
np ;  and  being  dittribated  among  the 
men  allotted  for  the  arduous  duty,  the 
first  trendi  was  begun.  Our  people 
worked  wilHngly  and  silently,  by 
which  means  tne  first  parallel,  ex* 
tending  from  Buldeo  Singh's  garden 
to  KtKldum  Khundy,  was  speedily 
marked  out;  and  soeh  had  been  their 
diligence,-^  that  when  dawn  broke, 
it  was  found  perfectly  safe  to  con- 
tinue the  undertaldng  oy  fresh  relays. 
At  the  same  time,  two  batteries,  one  in 
front  of  the  yiUftge,  pierced  for  eight 
la  poundcra— the  other  in  advance  of 
the  garden  for  four  guns,  besides  two 
mortar-beds,  fbr  eign^inch  mortars, 
were  thrown  np;  and  the  artillery 
being  run  in,  all  were  in  readiness  to 
open,'  as  soon  as  the  gunners  should 
he  enabled  to  distinguish  objects. 
They  opened,  acoordin^y,  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of^  theSith; 
and  their  practice  beingexoeedlngly  ac- 
curate, as  well  as  unintermitting,  they 
succeeded,  before  evening,  in  consi^ 
derably  ledudng  the  enemy's  fire; 
This  was  a  great  olgect  framed,  inas« 
much  as  it  enabled  us,  with  compara^ 
tive  safety,  to  commence  our  second 
parallel,  which  was  accordingly  drawn 
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second  parallel,  from  which'  a  severe 
cannonade  shortly  opened.  This 
night  was,  however,  one  of  unusual 
excitement  and  anxiety.  We  were 
given  to  understand  that  a  desperate 
effi>rt  would  be  made  on  the  part  df 
the  besieged  to  destroy  our  works  and 
seise' our  cannon;  and  heiice  tibe 
guards  of  the  trendies  were  strong- 
ly reinforced,  and  every  disposition 
made  to  meet  the  threatened  danger. 
But  hour  after  hour  passed  by  with* 
out  an  alarm  being  given,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  following  morning  found 
matters  in  the  same  state  in  whidl 
they  had  stood  when  the  evening 
doMd  npon  them. 

The  transactions  of  the  96th  were 
in  almost  every  respect  similar  to 
those  which  marked  the  progresa  of 
theS5th.  On  both  sides  was  Uie  can- 
nonade kept  up  vritfa  great  vigour ;  yet 
towards  evening  we  saw,  or  &ncied 
that  we  saw,  that  our  shot  began  to 
Idl;  andthat  the  parapet  of  the  place 
waa  a  good  deal  injureo.  Certain  it  is; 
'that  the  enemy  withdrew  their  guna 
from  the  bastion  against  which  our 
efforts  had  so  long  Men  directed,  and 
employed  themselves  chiefly  in  the 
erection  of  fresh  breastworks,  outside 
the  fort,—- in  whi<^,  however,  our 
shells  ffrievonsly  disturbed  Uiem; 
whilst  they  set  fire  to  the  fort  itself  in 
several  places,  more  than  once.  But 
the  flames  were  on  each  occasioii 
speedily  extinguished;  and  it   very 


out,  and  in  a  certain  extent  completed,     soon  appeared,  that  their  exertions. 


within  250  yards  of  the  glads.  The 
enemy  did  toeir  bes^  it  is  trite,  to  in- 
terrupt this  work.  They  fired  heavify 
upon  our  people,  and  made  two  sor- 
ties, the  first  at  eight  o'dock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  Isst  at  three  in  the 
morning ;  but  on  botlr  occasions  they 
were  renulaed ; .  and  our  parties  com^ 
pleted  their  task,  with  the  loss  of  one 
sapper  killed,  and  Captam  Smith; 
with  a  fbw  European  and  native  sol- 
diers wounded. 

'  During  the  whole  of  the  525th,  an  un« 
intermitting  fire  was  kept  up,  as  well 
from  our  batteries  as  from  the  town ; 
and  the  effect  produced  by  it,  as  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  reverberated 
through  the  woods,  is  hardly  to  be 
imagiiied.  At  the  same  time,  parties 
were  sedulously  employed,  some  in 
throwing  up  fresh  batteries,  others  in 
cutting  trenches  of  communication 
from  pott  to  post ;  whilst  a  number 
of  24-pottnders  were  mounted  in  the 


both  in  this  and  other  proceedings; 
were  directed  by  a  degree  of  talent  not 
usual  amonff  the  people  of  Bhurtporel 
Night  had  hardly  set  in,  when  they 
opened  a  fire  upon  our  18-ponndar 
battery,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  range 
so  accurate,  that  every  shot  graied 
without  striking  against  the  parapets 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  csscuiU 
ties  sufiisrea  in  that  quarter  were  very 
severe ;  nor  was  it  poadble  to  come  to 
an^  other  condusion,  than  that  the 
firing,  was  directed  by  one,  well  ao^ 
quainted  with  the  beurings  of  the  ob« 
ject  against  which  it  was  turned; 
There  was  a  bombardier  of  the  Ben- 
gal artillery,  by  name  Herbert,  who 
permitted  nimadf,  a  little  after  noon 
on  this  day,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bhurtporean8;in  a  manner  so  ex- 
traordinary, as  to  exdte  a  powerful 
suspidon  m  the  minds  of  aU,  that  he 
did  so  designedly.  The  enemy's  prac^ 
tice  was  no  sooner  found  to  have  im- 
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profed  thus  npidlyi  than  an  opmioa 
gained  ^und. that  Herbert  was,  in 
&ct,  thifeir  principal  gunner ;  and  that, 
which  ai  yet  we  onlv  ventured  to  mxtm 
mise,  the  passage  of  a  few  days  suf- 
ficed to  place  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.  This  TilUin,  who  had  served 
in  the  King's  army,  and  wore  a  Wa» 
terloo  medal  at  his  breast,  did  actual- 
ly  desert,  and  was  seen,  in  his  £ng« 
lish  uniform,  parading  the  ramparts, 
and  pointing  the  enemy's  ^ns  upon 
his  countrymen. 

*  The  27th  was  distinguished  from 
the  days  which  preceded  it,  by  a 
spirited  recognisance  which  General 
Nicoll  executed  against  certain  of  the 
enemy's  outworks.  On  this  occasion, 
the  infantry  were  supported  by  two  six* 
pounders,  and  two  howitzers,  by  the 
fire  of  which  a  good  deal  of  execution 
was  dbne ;  whilst  our  people  returned, 
after  effecting  their  object,  with  the 
loss  of  only  a  few  men  wounded.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  cannonade  con- 
tinned  with  unabating  violence,  from 
all  our  batteries,  upoi^  the  body  of 
the  place ;  and  the  fort  was  again  in 
flames  at  various  points;  but  these 
were  extinguished  as  before,— whilst 
the  pnM;ress  towards  a  breach  appear- 
ed so  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it 
was  determined  to  alter  the  position 
of  some  of  the  guns.  With  this  view, 
the  eight  18*  pounders  were  withdrawn 
from  the  battery  which  they  had 
hitherto  occupied,  and  placed  consi- 
derably to  the  right ;  the  embrasures 
were  built  up,  and  a  bed  of  ten-inch 
mortars  established  in  their  room. 
From  these,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
mortars  and  howitsers  in  battery,  a 
perfect  shower  of  shells  was  thrown 
mto  the  place ;  and  such  was  the  ir- 
ritation produced  by  it,  that  a  body  of 
cavalry  at  last  ssllied  forth,  and  at- 
tempted to  cut  thtir  way  through  oar 
lines.  They  were  met  in  the  most 
gaUant  manner  by  the  1st  light  ca- 
valry and  Skinner's  horse,  who  com- 
pletely overthrew  than,  killing  40, 
taking  137  prisoners,  and  driving  the 
rest  back  into  the  town ;  with  the  losson 
our  part  of  no  more  than  two  offioen 
and  a  few  private  troopers  wounded. 
During  the  88th,  89th,  and  30th, 
the  cannonade  was  as  heavy  and  as 
ceasekss  as  it  had  yet  been.  Our 
abo^  however,,  though  well  directed, 
seemed  to  produce  but  little  ifild 
upon  the  enemv's  works,  merely  cau- 
sing theonter  tmot  I0 peel  off,  without 
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in  any  respeetdMnagiog the  masonry; 
but  it  certainly  prevailed  greatly 
against  their  fire,  whidi  became  every 
hour  more  and  more  slack,  and  more 
and  more  unsteady.  For  some  time,  in- 
deed, during  the  89th,  the  wind  Uew 
ao  violently,  that  both  parties  wer» 
compelled  to  intermit  their  exertions 
—we  from  an  apprehension  that  our 
ignited  wadding  might  be  blown  up* 
on  the  extreme  magaxines^  and  the 
enemy  from  some  motive  of  which  we 
were  ignorant.  But  our  working  par«» 
ties  were  never  for  a  moment  idle, 
and  a  trench  was  drawn,  and  fresh 
batteries  erected,  within  60  yards  of 
the  ditch.  Whether  the  inhabiUnts 
of  the  place  were  alarmed  at  theae 
rapid  approaches,  or  whether  the  or- 
dinary prudence  of  persona  in  their 
situation  guided  them,  it  were  hard 
to  determme  ;  but  on  the  30th,  they 
endeavoured  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  English  general,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  their  escape. 
They  proposed  to  abandon  the  town, 
carrying  with  them  their  treaanres  and 
other  valuables  ;  indeed,  the  Shroffii 
offered  to  purchase  that  favour  by 

S lying  down  one-'third  of  their  wealth, 
ut  the  people  were  peremptorily 
told,  Uiat  if  they  did  withdraw,  they 
must  do  so,  leaving  their  treasures 
behind ;  whilst  a  mulct  of  one-half 
was  demanded  from  the  Shrofia  as 
the  price  of  their  safety.  Both  parw 
ties  refused  to  acoept  of  these  terms, 
and  the  negotiation  was  abruptly  bro- 
ken off. 

The  night  of  the  80th  had  now  ar<- 
rived,  and  as  yet  no  appearance  of  a 
breach  in  embryo  could  be  descried. 
Our  men  were  meditating,  some  of 
them  on  the  prospect  btfbre  them, 
others  on  the  turn  which  the  day's 
discussions  had  taken,  when  the  £oH 
suddenly  opened  a  fire  from  all  ita 
guns,  wbicii  lasted,  with  no  abate- 
ment duriof^  half  an  hour.  The 
troops  were  mstanfly  ordered  to  get 
under  arma,  and  move  towarda  the 
trenches,  under  the  firm  persnaaiDn 
tlut  some  desperate  attempt  would  be 
made.  They  were  in  their  progreaa 
thither,  when,  as  if  by  the  power  of 
enchantment,  the  whole  place  became 
suddenly  illuminated,  tnouaanda  of 
blue  lights  being  suspended  over  the 
ramparta,  and  tnousands  of  flaming 
torches  reared  along  the  diifieroit  ^ 
rapets.  It  is  impossil^  to  eonoeive 
any  spectacle  more  striking  than  that 
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whidi  4be  tity  bow  pfCMDCfd,  tlioiic(h 
for  what  purpoie  it  was  thvs  tigbtod 
up  the  most  inventive  imaginatieK 
Wis  at  a  loss  to  divine.  But  excepi 
hf  this  briUiftBt  illumination,  the 
n^bt  of  the  SOth  was  not  distinguish- 
ed from  other  nights;  for  no  sortie 
was  noade,  nor  any  great  military  ope* 
ration  undertaken.  The  lights,  too, 
alker  burning  for  about  a  qusrter  of 
an  hour,  were  all  extinguished  as  sud-^ 
deniy  as  they  had  been  called  into  be* 
ing ;  and  our  men,  after  watching  for 
some  spsoe  longer,  in  the  expectation 
of  something  about  to  follow,  return* 
ed  to  the  camp.  It  was  surmised,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  this  melo* 
dnuna  was  acted  with  a  view  to  favour 
the  escape  of  certain  persons  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town ;  though  how 
far  the  arrangement  did  or  did  not 
answer,  we  possess  not  the  means  of 
determining. 

In  this  manner  the  siege  was  press* 
ed,  each  successive  day  giving  birth  to 
some  fresh  undertaking,  and  the  pro* 
greas,  though  tardy  beyond  what  any 
one  had  anticipated,  becoming  hourly 
moie  and  more  p^ oeptible.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  for  example,  the 
post  of  Kuddum  Khundy  was  evacu- 
ated, because  it  was  too  far  in  the 
rear ;  and  the  European  companv  hi« 
therto  stationed  there  was  puiahea  for- 
ward as  a  covering  party  to  the  ad- 
vanced trench.  On  tne  2d,  fresh  bat* 
teries  were  thrown  up,  botl\  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  attack;  and  pre^ 
parationa  were  made  to  breach  the 
place,  whibt  a  mine  was  begun,  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  in  the  coun- 
terscarp, and  so  laying  open  the  whole 
of  the  rampart  to  Uie  view  of  our  gun« 
nera.  On  the  Sd,  the  ftesh  batteries 
opened  their  fire,  and  its  effect,  though 
not  very  palpable  towards  the  left  at« 
tack,  soon  beeame  apparent  enough  in 
the  direction  of  the  right.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  ramparta  on  the  leffcj  more 
especially  the  sides  of  the  embrasures, 
were  thickly  studded  with  large  trees, 
which,  being  of  a  peculiarly  tough 
description  of  timber,  resisted  our 
shot  with  singular  pertinacity.  The 
intervals  between  Uiese  logs  were 
ruined  in  a  few  rounds;  but  where- 
ever  the  fegs  iotervenedall  our  eflRnrts 
appeared  to  be  thrown  away.  To  do 
them  justice,  too,  the  enemy  were 
not  sparing  of  personal  labour^  In 
spite  of  an  unceasing  discharge  of 
grape  and  shells  upon  the  ruins,  they 
built  up  St  night  ail  that  we  hadsuc- 
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oeeded  in  thiowing'down  during  the 
day ;  and  henoe  we  found,  on  eadi 
new  morning,  that  the  same  task  was 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  came  dif<v 
ficulties  overcome.  Nor  were  they  iu 
any  degree  disheartened  by  the  confla- 
grations which  were  now  events  of  al- 
most constant  recurrence.  During 
the  night  of  the  3d,  for  example,  the 
fort  was  on  fire  in  a  variety  of  places. 
Yet  were  the  flames  as  usual  subdued ; 
and  the  garrison  seemed  as  little  af- 
fected by  the  risk  thus  incurred  ss  if 
it  had  been  a  matter  of  ordinary  oc« 
currence  in  civil  life. 

Our  batteries  were  by  this  time  ad« 
vanced  so  near  to  the  enemy's  works, 
that  it  was  no  Uncommon  event  for 
our  people  to  be  wounded  by  the  burst* 
ing  of  their  own  shells.  Th^e  fdl^ 
indeed,  within  the  walla  of  the  town  ; 
but  their  fragments  frequently  came 
back  amongst  us ;  and  more  than  one 
person  received  severe  injuries  from 
them.  Between  the  miners  and  coun* 
terminers,  likewise,  rencontres  some-* 
times  took  place.  Our  men,  for  in« 
stanoe,  wlien  at  work  during  the  mem^ 
ing  of  the  4th,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
party  of  fihurtporeans,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  an  undertaking  similar  to 
their  own,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued; 
but  the  enemy  were  speedily  over- 
come ;  and,  as  all  retreat  in  a  situation 
so  confined  was  hopeless,  they  were 
to  a  man  either  killed  or  made  pri* 
soners.  Thus  circumstanced,  it  be* 
came  necessary  to  add  large  reinforce* 
ments  to  the  out-pioquets ;  and  the 
men  <»  duty  invariably  proceeded  to 
their  fmsts,  csrrying  with  them  cooked 
provisions  adequate  to  two  days'  oon* 
sumption. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  exertions, 
however,  the  prospect  of  efibcting  one 
or  more  practicable  breaches  in  these 
singularly  constructed  walls,  appeared 
as  far  distant  as  ever.  It  has  been  al*. 
ready  stated,  wherever  our  batteries 
caused  any  portion  of  the  par^tet  to 
fall  by  day,  it  was  regularly  and  firm* 
1 V  built  up  at  night ;  whilst  from  the 
uepth  and  width  of  the  ditch,  it  was 
impossible  to  brin^  our  guns  to  see 
lower  than  one  third  from  the  sum«« 
mit  of  the  escarp.  Now  as  the  escarp 
stood  fttU  sixty  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  the  breach,  should  we 
even  effect  one,  could  be  attained, 
only  by  an  escalade  of  at  least  forty 
feet,  and  that  too  at  a  point  exposed 
not  only  to  a  heavy  fire  in  front,  but 
to  a  severe  cross  fire  from  two  bastions, 
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tone  on  each  flank.  It  heaui,  there- 
fore, to  be  sunnieed,  that  the  asiaalt> 
if  hacatded  at  all>  would  be,  either  by 
eflCflJade  entirely,  or  deferred,  till  the 
alow  but  certain  procesa  of  mining, 
ahbuld  have  enabled  tu  to  lay  the 
trhole  angle  of  a  bastion  in  ruins.  To 
provide  against  the  former  contingent 
cy,  the  European  troooa  were  now  re- 
ndarly  drilled  to  scale,  as  often  as 
tae^  could  be  spared  from  duty  ; 
whilst  the  grenadiers  learned  the  art, 
from  which  their  title  is  deriyed,  of 
tiirowing  with  efi«ct  hand*grenades. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  mine  had 
been  for  some  time  at  work,  with  a 
view  to  blow  in  .the  counterscarp,  and 
to  expose  the  rampart  more  fully  to 
our  fire.  The  mine  in  question  was 
sunk  under  the  Gopal  Ghur  Bastion ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  January  it  exploded. 
Unibrtunately,  however,  it  produced 
little  or  no  efect,  beyond  the  tempo- 
rary alarm  whidi  it  created  in  the 
place;  for  the  counterscarp  was  not 
ruined,  and  the  wall  atood  as  perfectly 
shelteicd  as  before.  Yet  was  it  very 
evident  that  the  usurper  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  his  confidence  in  the  im- 
pregnable nature  of  his  works  dimi- 
nish, for  he  this  day  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce  to  propose,  that  he  should  give 
himself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, provided  the  fort  and  its  garri- 
son were  spared.  The  answer  vouch- 
safed to  ^s  offbr  was  brief,  and  to  the 
purpose*  Doorgun  Sal  was  informed, 
that  he  might  come  into  our  camp,  and 
throw  himself  on  our  mercy,  if  he 
ehose ;  but  that  the  operations  against 
Bhurtpore  would  not  cease  till  the 
place  should  be  reduced. 

As  it  was  now  very  evident  that  the 
horrors  of  an  assault  wero  at  hand. 
Lord  Combermere  caused  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  issued,  ofiering  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  his  lines  to  all  such  non* 
combatants  as  chose  to  depart  from 
the  city.  The  consequence  of  thia  of- 
fer was,  that  multitudea  of  women 
and  children,  all  of  them  in  a  state  of 
extreme  destitution,  passed  from  the 
gates;  and  they  were  conducted,  in 
perfect  good  fiith,  through  the  en- 
eampment  of  General  Murray,  with 
permission  to  go  whithersoever  they 
chose.  This  was  yet  in  progress,  when 
a  mine  which  had  been  dug  under  the 
counterscarp  opposite  to  the  right  at- 
tack, exnlodea.  It  was  much  more 
successful  than  the  former  mine,  for  it 
blew  in  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
and  held  out  fair  hopes  that  our  fire,  in 
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thia  quarter  at  leaat^  would  no  longer 
be  thrown  away.  But  the  satisfaction 
arising  fVom  the  result  received  no  in- 
•censiderable  damp  fh>m  the  occur- 
rence of  an  awkward  accident,  and  the 
destruction,  in  one  of  our  exposed  ma^ 
gazines,  of  no  fewer  than  800  rounda 
of  cannon  ammunition.  The  magazine 
in  question  had  been  established  for 
the  night  behind  an  old  mortar  battery, 
in  aoomer  whero  it  waa  regarded  aa  ner- 
fectly  secure  firom  the  enemy's  fire  ; 
yet  a  stray  shot  from  the  fort  struck  one 
of  the  tumbrils>  which  immediately 
blew  up.  The  fiame  communicated  of 
course  to  every  combustible  round,  by 
which  means  not  the  powder  only,  but 
Bome.thousanda  of  fascines,  gabions, 
and  scaling  ladders  were  destroyed; 
whilst  17  men,  who  chanced  to  be  on 
duty  near,  lost  their  lives.  This  was  the 
first  decided  success  which  the  Bhurt- 
poreana  had  obtained,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and  it  waa 
not  thrown  away  upon  them.  The 
explosion  no  sooner  took  pUuse,  than 
they  opened  upon  the  spot  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade,  with'  tne  design,  no 
doubt,  of  molesting  us  in  our  eflforta 
to  extinguish  the  oonfiagration ;  whibt 
their  shouts  of  triumph  wero  distinct- 
ly heard  in  the  camp,  at  every  inter« 
val  in  the  aound  of  nring.    . 

Our  principal  exertiona  were  now 
directed  to  tne  construction  of  >  two 
mines,  which  were  intended  to  be 
pushed,  the  one  under  the  right  at« 
tack,  or  Gopal  Ghur  bastion,  the  other 
under  the  left,  or  long-necked  circular 
bastion.  To  forward  these,  a  zig-sag 
was  commenced  on  the  9th.  whidi,  by 

Seat  labour,  was  carried,  during  that 
y  and  night,  to  within  SO  yards  of 
the  counterscarp.  This  was  not  done^ 
however,  without  many  casualties,  aa 
well  among  our  people  as  among  the 
enemy ;  for  the  parties  being  now  hard* 
Iv  one  hundred  ^ruda  apart,  they  could 
nre  with  a  precision  which  forbade  any 
shot  from  missing  its  mark,  provided 
that  mark  were  at  all  exposed.  On  the 
nth,- again,  the  work  of  the  prece- 
ding days  waa  widened  and  enkr^y 
whilst  a  sap,  composed  of  gahiona^ 
stuffed  with  cotton,  waa  run  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  and 
placed  our  advanced  people  in  a  ritoa-i 
tion  from  which  thev  could  throws 
stone  into  the  enemv  s  baation.  The 
sap  was,  however,  a  bad  one,  for  there 
was  no  excavation  made,  and  the  cot- 
ton being  scanty,  the  gabiona  were  in 
no  place  muskct-proof.    The  conse- 
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qoenoe  was,  that  &ai  people  hardly 
endeayoured  to  maintain  thenuelvea 
there,  and  only  made  nse  of  it  as  a  sort 
of  blind,  to  eover  the  operations  of  the 
miners,  who  were  now  sedulously  em« 
ployed  in  sinking  Uieir  shaft  This 
being  at  length  done,  two  galleries  were 
to  be  branched  off  to  the  right  and  left, 
under  thelong-neckedbastion,andthe 
two  chambers  were  commenced,  one 
of  which  was  destined  to  contain  6000, 
and  the  other  4000  pounds  of  powder. 

All  this  while,  the  roar  both  of  can« 
non  and  musketry  was  like  a  ceaseless 
thunder-peal,  and  slackened  neither 
by  day  nor  by  night.  During  the  day, 
our  artillery  fired  in  breach,  or  to 
ruin  the  defenceaof  the  place ;  whilst 
regular  parties  of  musketeers  lock  it 
by  turns  to  lie  in  the  nearest  trenches, 
and  to  pour  a  shower  of  balls  into  the 
embrasures,  and  oyer  the  parapets  in 
their  front.  At  night,  again,  grape, 
canister,  and  Shrapnda,  swept  the 
breaches,  with  the  aesign  of  prevent- 
ing  the  workmen  firom  filling  tliem  up, 
or  erecting  traverses  bdiind  them.  But 
it  was  quite  apparent,  that  if  our  mines 
failed  us,  all  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
would  avail  nothing.  Looking  down, 
as  we  were  now  enabled  to  do,  into 
the  ditch,  it  was  seen,  not  only  that  a 
quantity  of  water  (whether  great  or 
small  we  knew  not)  was  thm,  but 
that  a  counterscarp  of  40  feet  in  alti- 
tude stood  in  the  way  of  our  descent ; 
whilst  of  the  scarp  itself  full  30  feet 
stood  yet  entire.  Now,  ladders  of  30 
or  40  feet  in  height,  are  of  all  imple- 
ments the  most  unwieldy,  and  hence, 
to  hazard  an  assault  wmlst  their  ap« 
plication  was  necessary,  would  be  to 
incur  a  greater  risk  than  our  peculiar 
circumstances  authorized  us  to  run. 
But  our  men  had  great  confidence  in 
the  akUl  and  diligence  of  the  miners ; 
they  were  aUy  M,  and  their  personal 
exertions  were  bevond  all  pi^aise ;  so 
that  thev  looked  forward  ta  the  issue 
with  as  little  anxiety  as  it  is  possible 
for  persons  to  experience  in  their  si- 
tuation. 

The  ISth  of  January  had  now  ar« 
rived,  and  our  works  were  making 
as  much  progress  as,  under  all  circum- 
stance^ could  have  been  expected, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  long- 
necked  bsstion,  under  which,  in  spite 
of  the  mouldering  nature  of  the  soil,  a 
chamber  was  actually  constructed. 
They  went  on,  moreover,  with  little 
or  no  loss  on  the  part  of  our  miners ; 
indeed,  the  only  casualty  of  import- 
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aai  was  the  wounding  of  Cwitaia 
Ta^ior  of  the  engineers/  who,  oeing 
mistaken  by  the  guard  of  the  trenchea 
for  an  enemy,  wasbayo^ted  in  eight 
or  ten  places  whilst  examining  the 
mine.  At  the  same  time,  our  saps  re- 
ceived every  hour  some  fresh  acquisi« 
tion  to  their  streneth,  tUl  at  last  they 
were  rendered  fit  for  the  reception  of 
firing  parties,  who  kept  up,  from  the 
crest  of  the  counterscarp,  an  unceasing 
discharge  of  muaketry  upon  the  Bhurt- 
porean  parapets.  Nor  was  it  by  mus- 
ketry alone  that  we  strove  to  shelter. 
our  sappers,  and  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  euns;  grape  and  round  shot 
flew  over  the  heads  of  our  advanced 
guards,  and  carcases  were  thrown  in 
great  numbers  within  the  town,  which 
repeatedly  took  fire,  and  was  on  each 
occasion  with  difficulty  extinguished. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  a  mine,  from  the  operation 
of  which  a  good  deal  had  been  expect* 
ed,  exploded ;  but  the  cxpk>sion  pro* 
duced  little  or  no  effect  £ither  the 
people  employed  had  misoiculated 
theur  situation,  or  the  quantity  of 
powder  used  was  insufficient,  for  it 
merely  tore  up  a  portion  of  the  soU, 
leaving  the  counterscarp  entire.  The 
enemy  no  sooner  observed  this,  than 
they  sallied  out  in  considerable  num« 
bers,  with  the  design  of  cutting  off  our 
miners  from  the  long-necked  bastion. 
They  were  met,  however,  by  so  heavy 
a  fire  from  the  party  stationed  in  the 
sap,  that,  after  suffering  a  good  deal, 
they  retreated,  causing  to  us  a  loss  of 
no  more  than  a  seigeant  and  two  pri- 
vates killed,  with  aiew privates  wound* 
ed.  But  affiiirs  more  important  as  wen 
as  more  perilous  were  at  hand. 

The  15th  and  16th  were  days  of 
deep  interest  and  high  excitement. 
On  the  former  of  these,  a  mine,  which 
had  been  pushed  under  the  long-neck* 
ed  bastion,  and  to  cover  the  excavation 
of  which  a  heavy  skirmish  had  been 
maintained,  was  charged  with  up- 
wards of  5000  pounds  of  powder.  Thia 
was  done  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  garrison* 
vuo  showered  down  upon  the  bearers 
as  thev  crossed  the  ditch,  flaming  bam- 
boos, Dundles  of  burning  thatch,  and 
oocoa-nut  shells  filled  with  -combus- 
tibles, not  one  of  which,  as  great  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  took  effect.  It 
was  in  vain  that  our  firing  party  gall- 
ed those  who  hurled  them  with  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  as  rapid  as. could 
well  be  thrown.     The  Bhurtporeans 
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cd  to  set  all  penonal  htiard^t 

je ;  nor  u  it  easy  to  conceive  how 

oorpicmeeneacapec]  destruction  whilst 
ooDTeying  bagsof  gun-powder  through 
a  very  storm  of  liTlng  embers  Escape^ 
however,  they  did;  and  the  minoj 
which  it  had  cost  so  much  toil  and  so 
many  Uvea  to  complete,  waa  fully 
armed. 

For  some  time  during  the  1 6th,  no- 
thing extraordinary  occurred.  The 
fire,  both  from  the  fort  and  from  our 
batteries,  continued,  as  it  had  hither- 
to done,  warm  and  ceaseless ;  the  ene- 
my assailing' us  with  logs  of  wood, 
shot  out  of  mortars,  and  f ragmen  ta 
of  our  own  sheUs,  till  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  train  waa 
ignited  and  the  mine  exploded.  It  was 
a  tremendous  spectacle — and  the  noise 
was  such  as  to  deafen,  for  the  instant, 
all  who  stood  near.  This  was  not,  like 
the  former  explosion,  harmless.  On  the 
contrary,  the  counterscarp  was  thrown 
down  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  the 
scarp  itself,  torn  into  shivers,  fell  into 
the  ditch.  To  bur  great  surprise, 
however,  tbe  fall  of  this  scarp  only 
exposed  a  fresh  one,  constructed  of 
stone,  which  the  clay  had  hitherto 
concealed;  but  it  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  easy  of  ascent ;  indeed  the 
breach  produced  was  altogether  toler- 
ablv  inriting.  Our  men,  therefore, 
looked  forward  to  the  explosion  of  the 
grand  mine  with  that  anxiety  which 
people  always  experience,  who  are 
avtrare,  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
will  bring  them  into  a  situation  more 
trying  than  almost  any  other  which 
even  scddiers  are  called  upon  to  fill. 

The  17  th  passed  by  as  tbe  day  pre« 
vious  to  it  had  done,  amidst  the  thun« 
der  of  artillery  and  small  arms ;  and 
it  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a 
gallant  recognisance  executed  by  Cap- 
tain Carmichael  of  his  Majesty's  50th 
regiment  That  officer,  patting  him*, 
self  at  the  head  of  fifteen  grenadiers, 
descended  into  the  ditch,  mounted  the 
ruins,  and  looked  down  into  tlie  place; 
and  having  ascertained  that  there  waa 
no  stockade  inside,  and  caused  his 
followers  to  throw  a  few  hand-gre* 
nades  into  the  place,  returned  again 
with  the  loss  of  i>nly  two  men  kiQed. 
There  were  scaling  ladders  brought 
into  the  trenches,  in  Kadineas  to  be 
applied  when  the  proper  moment 
came ;  whilst  the  miners  at  the  grand 
mine  on  the  right  exerted  themselves 
with  such  assiduity,  that  it  too  became 
loaded  soon  after  dark.  There  were  in 


tbisminenofiewerihan  15,000  pounds 
of  powder.  It  was  run  under  tne  an- 
gular bastion,  where  the  rosin  breach 
was  to  be  effected ;  and  now  its  ex- 
plosion alone  was  waited  for,  in  ordtr 
to  give  the  assault.  The  troops  ae» 
eordingly  received  instructions  to  be 
in  the  trenches  at  the  hour  selected ; 
and  the  following  is  tbe  order  and  ar- 
rangement with  which  they  distri- 
buted themselves. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  Itjth,  the  divisions  moved  to 
the  front;  the  first  opposite  to  the 
right  bastion,  the  second  opposite  to 
the  left,  and  took  their  stations. 
Heading  the  left  attack,  wss  his  Ma- 
jesty's 59th  rq;imcnt,  iu  grenadier 
company  forming  the  storming  party ; 
after  which  came  a  body  of  men,  be- 
longing to  tbe  same  corps,  armed  with 
crow-bars,  hatchets,and  other  pioneer's 
tools.  These  were  directed,  as  soon  as 
they  should  enter  the  pkoe,  to  dear 
the  way  for  their  comrades,  by  break- 
ing down  such  gates  or  palitadea  as 
might  oppose  their  progress  ;  but  Uiey 
were  positively  prohibited  from  fight- 
ing ;  indeed  tbey  carried  no  arms  with 
which  to  fight.  In  rear  of  the  59th, 
stood  part  of  the  Honourable  East  In- 
dia Company's  European  regiment,  a( 
battalion  of  500  men,  which  joined 
during  the  siege  ;  then  SOO  Goorkaha, 
and  then  the  several  native  corps,  in 
order  of  seniority.  Similar  in  ail  re- 
spects wero  the  dispositions  made  op- 
posite to  the  right  attack.  There  his 
Migesty's  14th  regiment  composed 
the  van ;  and  there  the  native  troops, 
like  those  on  the  left,  were  directed  to 
follow  their  more  hardy  comrades. 
It  was  given  in  charge  to  those  fine 
battalions,  the  Uth  and  59th,^  to 
wheel,  as  soon  as  they  should  have 
entered  their  breaches,  the  one  to  the 
right,  tbe  other  to  the  left,  uhI  press* 
ing  rouifd  the  whole  of  the  ramparts, 
to  drive  the  enemy  before  them  till 
they  met ;  whilst  the  cavalry  was  dis- 
tributed opposite  to  the  gates  and 
over  the  plain,  for  the  purpose  of  cut* 
ting  off  all  sudii  stragglers  as  should 
endeavour  to  escape. 

The  troops  todc  up  their  groand,  as 
has  been  already  said^  about  two  o'« 
clock  in  tbe  morning,  with  tbe  under* 
standing  that  the  explosion  of  the 
great  mine  should  be  the  signal  of  as* 
saulu  Hour  after  hour  passed  on, 
however,  without  bringing  the  explo- 
sion about ;  and  when  day  dawned  the 
prospect  of  an  advance  appeared  as  far 
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remoTed  at  ever.  From  Uufc  moment, 
till  about  0  o'clock  a.m.,  the  very, 
droms  of  the  men's  ear$  tingled  again, 
-with  the  noiae  of  as  heavy  and  cease- 
leas  a  cannonade  as  ever  was  heard. 
•Prom  our  lines  upwards  of  one  hun* 
dred  pieces  of  ordnance  vomited  forth 
fire^  whilst,  on  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
everything  which  could  be  brought  to 
•bear,  from  the  huge  84  pounder  down 
to  the  matdblock,  was  directed  against 
ua.  Such  was  our  situation,  when 
Lord  Combermere,  to  whose  personal 
exertions  no  words  can  do  justice,  ar^ 
rived  in  the  trench.  He  advanced  to 
the  spot  where  the  I4th  regiment 
stood ;  and,  seeing  that  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  was  but  a  few  vards  removed 
from  them,  he  anxiouslv  inquired  of 
the  engineer,  whether  all  were  safe. 
The  engineer  assured  him  that  our 
men  ran  no  risk,  and  he  went  away. 
But  it  would  appear  as  if  the  impres- 
sion had  kept  its  place  in  his  mind, 
that  the  leading  companies,  at  all 
events,  were  too  fiir  in  advance,  for 
hetetumed  again  in  about  a  ouarter  of 
an  hour,  and  osain  repeated  nis  ques- 
tion whether  the  litli'  were  not  too 
near.  He  was  again  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  again  retired.  What  fol- 
lowed we  mutt  give  in  the  words  of 
mie  who  waa  present,  because  we  feel 
that  no  language  of  ours  could  do  it 
justice. 

-  "  The  general  had  departed  but  a 
^BW  minutes,"  says  our  informant, 
**  aild  we  were  all  in  that  state  of 
breathless  excitement  which  our  situa- 
tion was  calculated  to  produce,  when 
ft  spectacle  was  presented  to  us,  to 
'whidi  I  have  never  beheld,  and  proba- 
bhr  never  shall  behold,  any  thing  akin. 
I  nad  fixed  my  eyea  intently  upon  the 
angle  of  the  bastion,  beneath  which  I 
was  aware  that  the  mine  had  been 
fbrmed,  when  suddenlv  the  ponderous 
wall  httved,  as  if  by  the  power  of  an 
earthquake.  There  was  no  noise,  no 
explonon,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  very 
finng  had  for  the  instant  ceased — bat 
the  wall  rocked  like  a  ship  lifted  upon 
a  wave,  and  then  sunk  down  a|;ain. 
This  occurred  twice,  and  then  with  a 
sound  to  which  the  loudest  thunder 
were  soft  music,  stones,  earth,  logs  of 
wood,  guns,  and  men,  flew  into  the 
aif .  Of  more  1  cannot  speak,  except 
that  shrieks  and  eroans  burst  upon  the 
ear,  as  soon  as  that  tremendous  craah 
was'over ;  giving  evidence  but  too  de- 
cisive, that  the  engineer  s  assurances. 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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as  to  the  safety  of  our  poaition,  were 
groundless ;  but  as  to  seeing  the  ob- 
jects from  whence  they  came,  that  was 
out  of  the  question.  A  dense  cloud  of 
smokeand  dust  wasover  us— to  breathe;, 
far  less  to  command  thesense  of  sight, 
in  which,  was  no  easy  matter." 

Through  this  awful  cloud  our  sol- 
diers rushed,  trampling  as  they  went 
upon  upwards  of  140  of  their  com- 
rades, whom  the  bursting  of  the  mine 
had  either  killed  or  mutilated,  and 
gaining  the  breach,  began  in  a  mo* 
ment  to  ascend.  The  opposition  of- 
fered to  them,  though  singular-for  its 
displays  of  individual  heroism,  waa 
neither  obstinate  nor  r^ular ;  and  the 
14th  won  the  summit  with  a  loss  per- 
fectly  trifling.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  native  corps  which  ought  to  have 
supported  them  were  not  at  hand,  our 
men  halted,  when  a  severe  and  galling 
flre  was  opened  upon  them  from  the 
houses  and  buildings  near.  But  they 
were  in  no  respect  daunted  by  this. 
On  the  contrary,  they  sprang  forward, 
clearing  the  walls  as  tney  went,  and 
turning  to  the  ri^t,  as  they  had  been 
instructed  to  do,  uey  drove  the  enemy, 
without  a  check,  from  bastion  to  bas- 
tion, and  from  tower  to  tower.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  59th  had  not  been 
backward.  They  too  carried  their 
breach  at  a  rush,  and  wheeling  off  to 
the  left,  achieved  a  series  of  victories 
similar  both  in  their  details  and  re- 
sults to  those  won  by  the  14th.  They 
were  headed  by  Captain  H.  £.  Pitman, 
who,  in  advance  of  his  men,  led  up  to 
the  muule  of  the  enemy's  howitzers, 
sweeping  the  breach.  This  galUnt 
officer  received  seven  mortal  wounds, 
and  fell  at  last  from  a  bayonet  thrust, 
inflicted  by  a  gunner,  when  unable 
from  weakness  to  defend  himself. 

The  carnage,  during  this  affidr,  was 
tremendous,  esnedally  among  the 
Bhurtporean  Golondayes  Q€  artillery- 
men, who  fought  like  persons  deter- 
mined neither  to  give  nor  accept  of 
quarter.  But  these,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  garrison,  fbugfat  unoon- 
nectedly  and  in  confusion.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  were  swept 
down  in  whole  crowds,  bv  the  orderly 
volleys  of  our  men ;  and  that  a  few 
discmirges  of  grape  from  a  couple  of 
six-pounders,  which  were  run  up  the 
great  breach,  caused  among  them  the 
most  desperate  slaughter.  There  waa 
a  strong  column  of  Ghauts,  opposed 
to  the  59th  regiment,  likewise,  which 
3M 
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took  poti  in  a  street  running  at  right 
angles  with  the  rampart^  whose  ya» 
lonr  deserred  a  better  result  than 
that  which  attended  it.  These  fought 
till  every  man  had  fallen,  and  there 
Aey  lay,  after  the  struggle  ended,  up- 
wards of  400  bodies,  each  on  the  spot 
which  he  had  occupied  when  aliye. 
But  the  most  horrible  fate  of  all  was 
that  which  befell  such  of  die  Bhurt- 
porean  matchlock-men  as  fell  from 
wounds  only.  These  poor  wretches 
being  dressed  in  coats  thidcly  stuflM 
with  cotton,  and  having  a  quantity 
of  slow  match  fastened  about  their 
waists,  invariably  took  fire,  and  many 
were  burned  to  death,  who,  had  not 
<his  sad  accident  befkllen  them,  might 
have  survived. 

At  last  the  heads  of  the  separate  co- 
lumns, that  is  to  say,  the  14th  and 
59th  regiments,  after  scouring  the 
ramparts  to  the  right  and  left,  met. 
It  was  an  animating  sound,  the  hearty 
and  cordial  cheer  with  which  they 
greeted  one  snother ;  for  though  botn 
had  lost  many  well-known  and  belo- 
ved members,  this  was  not  a  moment 
upon  which  a  thought  of  sorrow  could 
intrude.  They  feit  only  that  they 
had  triumphed ;  and  that  the  disgrace 
of  a  former  repulse— the  onlv  repulse 
of  any  conseouence  with  wnieh  the 
British  arms  nave  ever  been  tarnish- 
ed in  India— was  wiped  away.  Let 
justice  be  done,  likewise,  to  the  na- 
tive troops.  If  they  hung  back  at 
first  from  the  horrors  of  an  assault.  It 
was  because  the  explosion  which  pa- 
ved the  way  to  it  came  upon  them  with 
a  violence  as  little  expected  as  it  was 
desired.  They  soon  recovered  that 
cool  discipline  for  which  they  are  re- 
markable; and  following  the  example 
act  them  by  the  Europeans,  took  am- 
|rfe  vengeance  for  aU  the  cruelties 
which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
garrison  upon  such  of^  their  oomrades 
OS  fell  into  their  hands. 

In  this  manner  was  the  dty  of 
Bhurtoore  besieged  and  taken ;  fbr  the 
ekadef  held  only  out  till  two  o'clock 
that  day,  when  it  also  submitted. 
There  fell  during  this  service,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  6000  men  killed  in 
the  assault,  with  5000  more  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  bombardment— 
whilst  the  total  loss  of  the  conquerors 
hardly  eame  up  to  1000  men  of  all 
ranks.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  shdn 
I  numbered  seversl  officers  of  high 
-^.ter  and  lofty  promise,  particu- 
"tgsdier- General  Edwards,  who 
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died  at  the  head  of  the  seeond  brigade, 
pierced  by  many  wounda ;  but,  n  tbe 
importance  of  the  eonqueat  be  oonsU 
dered,  and  its  moral  efima  throogfaeut 
India,  it  will  be  thought,  even  after  tfik 
account  has  been  taken,  dieaply  won. 
Bhurtpore,  as  we  need  not  observe;, 
was  universally  reg^urded  thronghoiit 
the  East  as  impregnable ;  it  waa,  ihn 
deed,  a  common  remaric  among  the 
natives,  that  India  was  not  snbduad 
because  Bhurtpore  had  not  fallen. 
That  boast  is  now  rendered  liitile  for 
ever;  and  it  must  be  apparost  to  every 
native  prince,  that  against  thesupen* 
or  valour  and  disdmine  of  the  Eng- 
lish  srmy,  neither  tne  number  of  faia 
followers,  nor  the  strength  of  hii 
castle,  wOl  avaiL 

Bhurtpore  is  represented  by  officer* 
who  have  visited  it,  as  diffinring  but 
little,  in  its  interior  arrangement,  from 
other  native  towns.  In  etreumfisrenee 
it  measures  about  eight  milea  ;  and  ita 
ramparts  are  oompoaed  of  maaaory^ 
coatedevery  year  by  freah  layers  of  day. 
These,  dryinff,  or  rather  being  baked 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ofer  the  atone* 
work,  give  to  it  a  solidity  and  atvengtii 

Suite  unusual ;  and  it  la  to  thia  that 
lie  little  impresnon  made  byonrbat^ 
tering  guns  has  been  attributed.  The 
Ri^ah's  pakoe  is  said  to  be  a  mean 
building;  but  the  fbrt  or  dtadel  ia 
exceedingly  respectable,  and  it  ia 
everywhere  surrounded  by  a  well* 
built  riveted  ditch.  The  place  eon* 
tained  in  all  900  piecea  of  artillery, 
and  its  stores  in  ammunition  fneviona 
to  the  siege  were  very  abimdant. 

It  is  scarcely  neoessary  to  add,  that 
aa  soon  as  intdllgenoe  of  the  ikil  of 
Bhurtpore  spread  abroad,  the  other 
towns  ifflthe  prindpality  made  haate 
to  offer  their  submission,  and  that  the 
war  wasdedaredtobeatanend*  Hie 
young  Ridah  Bulwunt  Singh  waa  dien 
conducted  in  state  to  the  palace  of 
his  fkthers,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
the  14th  regiment,  he  waa,  by  Lord 
Combermeie,  seated  on  the  tiinmei 
whilstDoorjun  Sal,  the  uaniper,  who, 
in  an  attempt  to  make  hia  eacape,  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  our  cavalry,  waa 
conveyed  aa  a  state  prisoner  to  tike 
fortress  of  AUahabad.  He  stUl  too* 
tinues  to  reside  there,  anbaiating  on  a 
penskm  allowed  him  by  the  Honour* 
able  East  India  Company.  Thus  waa 
one  of  the  heariest  douda  which  baa 
fbr  many  years  darkened  our  Basteni 
I,  dispersed. 
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Do  Boi  maaUke  niy  gentle  reader-* 
It  k  not  ow  intentum  to  give  a  huiUN7 
of  this  wn,  nor  even  to  write  a  "  mo* 
moife  floor  lervir  a  rbistoiie/'  &c— * 
tioahMl  neither  encnmber  you  with 
onncicrMMffj  detaila,  nor  mTolve  yoo 
iaalabyrinthof  dates;  weehalladd 
no  appoidix  of  *'  official  di^Mtchea/' 
and  anlrfoin  no  '*  retnnia  of  kiUed, 
wounded,  and  miaaing;"  we  intend 
merely  to  give  yon  a  abort  aketeh  of 
thooperationa  of  the  contending  par* 
tica  ainoe  the  war  broke  out;  and  this 
we  do  aolely  fton  affiiction  to  yon,  be* 
eanae  we  know  that  yoa  cannot  obtain 
ftom  any  one  elae  the  information  yeu 
bsveheeD  looking  lioc.  Weftd,  too, 
that  we  have  eondvea  excited  in  joa 
thie  wholfiKmie  appetite  for  Asiatic  in* 
leiligaMe^and  that  it  ia  thoKfoie,  "  m 
accitain  acnae/'  incnmbettt  upon  ua  to 
aOay  ila  cmfiqga. 

Befiana  entsnag  on  oar  military 
opaiationa,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
gtfoyoa  aome  aeoount  of  the  Roanan 
liovineea  aonth  of  the  CaucaaHa,  and 
ef  the  feelings  of  their  population. 
We  here  ahready  said/  that,  by  tho 
iNaty  of  Gooliataa,  Ptenia  had  eeded 
to  Boasia  the  provincea  of  Georgia, 
lisreria,  Mhn^elia,  Derirand,  Bad* 
koa^  Sheerwan,  Shekke^  Gai^a,  K»* 
nbangh,  Mpghaii,  and  part  of  TaUab. 
Of  thoe,  the  thiee  first  are  inhabited 
duafiy  1:^  ChriatiaBa  of  the  Geeigiaii 
and  Armeaian  drarchea,  bat  a  mi^ 
rity  of  the  popiuatkin  of  the  otheia  ia 
liaboBuneoaai.  Each  of  these  pro- 
vineea  waa  famerly  hdd  by  an  hcro« 
ditaay  chief,  who  acknowledged  aUo» 
giiysee  to  any  prince  who  waa  atrong 
eneoi^  to  exact  it,  and  censiderea 
hnsaelf  entitled  again  toaaMrt hia  in* 
jkpnnilmift  aa  aeon  aa  he  thooght  he 
had  the  power  to  maintain  it.  Thus 
they  were  all  subject  to  the  more 
powerful  Shahs  of  the  SuflEbveeah  dy- 
nasty, but  did  not  reoognise  the  ao* 
Ihenty  of  the  weaker  pnnces  of  that 
family.  They  shortly  after  submitted 
tolho Turks,  and  Hussia,  during  the 
aeign  of  Peter,  took  possesion  of  Der* 
hand,  Badkeo,  and  partof  Sheerwan ; 


but  they  were  all  again  united  to  I^*. 
sia  under  Nadir  Shah.  In  the  confu* 
sion  which  foUowed  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  they  once  more  bec«nie  in* 
dependent,  but  some  of  diem  were 
again  subdued  by  Aga  Mahommed 
Khan.  The  authority  of  Persia,  in 
these  dependencies,  hsd  not,  however, 
been  fully  re-established  at  his  death ; 
end  the  interference  of  Hussia  in  the 
affairs  of  Georgia,  and  her  war  with 
Persia  arising  out  of  this  interferoioe, 
finally  sepaiated  them  fiwrn  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  Shah.t 

Russia  did  not,  however,  oonouer 
these  countries  by  force  of  arms.  The 
chieft,fearing  the  tvrannvof  their  Per* 
aian  superiors,  and  hopmg  to  secure 
their  independence  by  engaging  Rua« 
sia  to  auroort  them,  made  common 
eaue  with  her  againat  the  enemy 
whoae  power  thev  most  dreaded,  and 
voluntttily  admitted  her  authority, 
which  they  vainly  hoped  misbt  not  be 
pennanently  exerdaed.  Lilce  all  Asi* 
atics,  the^  readily  incnrred  every  ha^ 
sard  of  distant  evil  to  enable  tbem  to 
shake  off  a  present  annoyance,  and 
they  have  shved  the  fato  of  almoat  all 
peo^  who  aeek  foreign  aid  against  a 
domestic  enemy.  The  ehiefr  were  for 
some  time  treated  with  oooaideratioit 
by  their  new  auperior8---they  retained 
aa  much  of  their  hereditarv  influenoo 
and  authoritv  as  waa  likely  to  piova 
beneficial  to  tneir  foUowcra  thgr  en* 
joyed  a  revenue  sufficient  to  maintain 
tMm  reapectabl^,  if  not  s^endidly, 
and  Russian  mflitary  rank,  and  deco* 
rations  of  Christian  orders  were  liber* 
i^y  bestowed  upon  them.  But  after 
the  new  government  waa  firmly  esta^* 
blished,  ttie  system  gradually  ebanged 
— rthey  were  now  subjected  to  the  nMnw 
tification  of  finding  their  power  un- 
dermined, and  their  authority  sup* 
planted  by  the  Russian  officers ;  in» 
trigues  were  resmrted  to,  and  n^ots 
concerted  to  drive  some  to  rebeUion, 
and  to  induce  others  to  fly  from  the 
puniahment  denounced  aminst  them 
tor  imaginary  offiences,!  oil  at  length 
all  the  Mahommedaa  chieftains  were 
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f  The  history  of  one  of  these  tnuMactiohs  will  serve  as  a  specimen.  Mehdee 
Kootee  Khan,  herediCary  chief  of  Ksnbau^,  retained  the  possessions  of  his  father, 
who  had  voluntarily  tubnittted  to  Russis,  and  with  a  view  to  secore  to  himself  the 
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drivea  from  their  poftsesuons  to  week     thev  had  no  means  of  recruiting  them 


shelter  in  Persia. 

Still  the  peasantry  had  perhaps  lost 
nothing  by  the  change^  and  under  a 
more  judicious  government,  the  ab« 
sence  of  the  chiefs  might  have  been 
productive  of  benefit  to  the  lower  class*- 
es,  and  even  the  differences  of  reU« 
gious  prejudice  and  observance  might 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  superior  worldly  advantages 
under  a  good  government.  But  we 
fear  that  Russia,  with  all  her  boasted 
toleration  in  religious  matters,  is,  after 
all,  a  bigoted  superior,  and  with  all 
her  pretensions  to  moderation,  a  harsh 
master.  Her  civil  servants,  of  the 
lower  grades  at  least,  are  miserably 
eorrupt,  and  drawn  from  d^lsses  of 
society  in  which  they  are  not  Ukely  to 
acc|uire  enlightened  views  or  elevated 
principles.  The  Service  is  considered 
degrading,  and  respect  is  reserved  for 
the  military.  On  tne  other  hand,  the 
officers  of  the  army  in  Greorgia,  ex« 
cepting  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  are 
for  the  most  part,  persons  of  mean 
birth  and  no  education,  and  they  are 
generally  insolent,  overbearing,  and 
tyrannical  to  those  under  them.  With 
subordinate  officers  of  such  a  eharaci 
ter,  what  government  can  be  popular 
with  strangers,  or  effective  over  a  proud 
people  }  The  revenue  levied  from  the 
country  was  not  exorbitant,  but  the 
mode  of  exacting  it  was  oppressive; 
and  while  the  government  afibcted  to 
respect  the  feelings  and  even  the  pre* 
jttdices  of  its  subjects,  they  were  con* 
tinually  violated  and  disregarded  by 
its  agents.  The  chiefs  had  been  remo- 
ved, but  the  nobles  were  still  unpro* 
videdfor.  Their  power  and  influence 
neoessanly  fell  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  authority  with  which  theirs  was 
incompatible.  Their  revenues  were 
dissipated  by  their  extravagance,  and 


-^their  pride  was  wounded  by  the  ar- 
rogance and  assumed  superiority  of 
the  Russian  officers,  and  they  saw 
themselves  sinking  without  a  hope  of 
redemption  into  the  mass  of  the  com-' 
mon  people.  It  is  true,  that  the  Rus- 
sian service  was  open  to  them,  and 
some  of  them  availed  themselves  of 
this  gracious  provision — ^but  the  con« 
sequence  of  these  men  was  confined  to 
their  native  soil,  and  lived  only  in  the^ 
feudal  attachment  of  their  dependents. 
To  enter  the  Russian  army  was  to* 
abandon  these,  and  to  do  so,  they  were 
forced  to  lay  aside  their  national  ha- 
bits, sometimes  even  their  rdigious 
feelings,  and  to  mix  with  the  other 
officers,  on  terms  inconsistent  with  the 

£  reservation  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
!ven  the  Geornan  and  Anneman 
Christians  complained  of  the  rigour 
with  which  the  Russian  authontiea 
exacted  a  strict  oomplianoewidi  Rus- 
sian habits,  and  were  mortified  to  fisdy 
that  in  adhering  to  their  nationsleos- 
toms,  even  in  regard  to  the  dress  and- 
conduct  of  their; wives  and  daughters,- 
they  gave  umbrage  to  their  superioTB. 
At  the  same  time,  the  chim  who 
had  found  an  asylum  in  Persia,  took 
advantsge  of  the  discontents  ^whidi 
the  measures  of  the  government  orlhe 
conduct  of  its  officers  had  excited,  eeoA 
carried  on  incessant  intrigues  with 
theur  former  adherents,  which  doubt- 
less tended  to  foment  feelings  hostile 
to  the  existing  state  of  afikirs,  and 
warmed  their  own  hopes  vduieitgni- 
tified  their  revenge. 

The  defects  in  the  civil  administia- 
tton  might  possibly,  however,  have 
been  tolerated,  and  the  rising  genem* 
tion,  knowingno  better  times,  and  goad* 
ed  by  no  recollections  of  past  splen- 
dour or  exhausted  influence,  might 
have  grown  up  in  habitual  SBfamiaaon 


quiet  enjoyment  of  them  during  his  life,  he  adopted  GenenI  Madatoff  (the  Rusrian 
oommander  of  the  provuice)  his  heir,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother  and  other  r». 
lations ;  but  the  Kban  continued  to  live  longer  than,  from  his  irr^golar  habits  and  ^ 
bad  constitution,  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  ptot  was  acooniingly  devised  for  gettfaig 
rid  of  him.  A  feud  had  for  some  time  existed  hetween  Mehdee  Kooke  Khan  and 
Jaffer  Koolee  Kban,  another  noble  of  Karabaugb.  The  latter,  while  tiaveUing  at 
night,  was  fired  upon  by  some  men  concealed  in  a  thicket  by  the  roadside,. and 
wounded  in  the  hand.  Mehdee  Koolee  Khan  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
make  away  with  Jalfet  Koolee,  and  though  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  offered 
his  aid  in  apprehending  the  ruffians,  his  mind,  naturally  weak,  was  w  successfully 
worked  upon  by  his  disinlerested  heir,  that,  6y  hit  advice,  he  fled  into  Penia.  Cir- 
cumstances have  since  occurred  which  seem  fully  to  establiflh  Mehdee  Koolee 
Khan's  innocence. 


tA  ttn  authority  which  was  ohiioxf  otu 
to  their  fathers.  But  there  waa  another 
erO  of  greater  maanitude.  In  most 
of  the  provinces,  the  Mahommedans 
had  been  themlers  and  the  Christians 
their  subjects.  When  the  powpr  of 
Russia  was  consolidated,  the  Chris« 
tiins  became  the  fiivonred  people,  and 
domineered  over  their  former  rulers 
with  aU  the  sensdess  insolenoeof  eman« 
dpatfed  shves.  In  some  places,  they 
soofied  at  the  religious  rites  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans, and  in  others,  attempt- 
ed to  interrupt  their  most  sacred  cere- 
monies. The  Moollahs  had  lost  much 
of  their  importance,  and  with  it  their 
revenues  had  declined.  The  form  of 
government  was  opposed  to  their  inte- 
vtetSj  and  they  became  opposed  to  the 
government.  No  effective  measures 
wcffe  adopted  to  soothe  or  to  restrain 
Aem,  and  as  the  only  means  they  pos« 
aened  of  recovering  their  power  or 
preserving  what  remained  to  them, 
diey  endeavoured  to  rekindle  religious 
ftdungs  in  their  flocks.  In  doing  so, 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  casting  some 
de^eeof  odium  on  the  government, 
wmch  they  considered  infidel,  and  con<« 
•equently  infamous,  ^e  shame  of 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  unbelieving 
fbreigners,  became  a  favourite  theme 
fbr  declamation.  Every  outrage,  and 
«ven  every  incidental  disr^iard  of  Ma- 
hbmmedan  feeling  or  prejudice,  was 
represented  to  be  a  part  of  a  systematic 
attadc  on  their  faith,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  officers,  and  of  the  troops  un- 
der their  command,  nay,  even  of  the 
government  itself,  was  not  always  well 
calculated  to  controvert  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  their  designs.  The  pil- 
grims from  those  countries  who  re- 
sorted to  the  tombs  at  Kerbelaee  and 
Nt^Oif  carried  thither  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  evils  and  dangers  to 
which  the  disciples  of  Islam  were  ex- 
posed under  the  Russian  ^oke,  and 
roused  the  fears  of  the  spintual  chief 
of  the  Sheeahs.  The  almost  total  ex- 
tirpation of  Mahommedanism  from 
die  Crimea  became  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  their  fears,  and  an  evidence 
that  they  were  well  founded.  The 
^sputes  of  Russia  with  Persia  regard- 
ing their  frontier,  the  haughty  and 
offensive  bearing  of  the  Governor- Ge- 
neral of  Greorgia  towards  the  highest 
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Persian  authorities,  and  tlia  unoourthr 
and  uncompromising  manner  inwhien 
he  appeared  determined  to  force  a  com- 
pliance with  all  his  demands  in  evisij 
negotiation  for  a  settlement  of  his  diu 
ferenoes  with  the  courts  of  Tehran 
and  Tabreez,  seemed  to  indicate  a  de- 
sire to  drive  the  Shah  to  some  act  of 
hostility ;  while  the  discussions  then 
pending  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
arising,  as  they  had  done,  out  of  the 
demands  of  the  former,  made  it  easy 
to  impress  a  belief  that  the  Emperor 
contemplated  the  total  subversion  of 
Islamism. 

Such  was  the  state  of  men's  minds 
in  the  Russian  provinces,  when  die 
discussions  between  the  Shah  and  his 
Imperial  Majesty  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  aspect.  The  death  of  Uie 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  confusion 
which  followed  it,  tended  to  foster 
hopes,  which,  till  then,  few  had  dared 
to  entertain.  Persia,  the  seat  of  the 
Sheeah  greatness  and  power,  was  able 
to  call  to  her  aid  the  whole  influence 
of  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  sect/ 
and  through  him  could  at  all  times 
divide  the  allegiance  of  die  Georgian 
Mahommedans  with  Russia.  The  re- 
fugee chiefs  were  available  instruments 
in  ner  hands  to  stir  men  up  to  rebel* 
lion ;  and  holding  these  powers,  more 
especially  the  former,  at  her  disposal, 
while  the  government  of  Georgia  was 
esulting  in  its  strength,  and  tounting 
her  with  reproaches  for  her  weakness,* 
it  would  have  required  more  than  hu*' 
man  forb«ffance  not  to  use  them  in 
the  negotiations  and  discussions  in 
which  she  was  engaged.    But  as  the 

Sower  was  great,  it  was  proportionally 
ifficult  to  control  or  direct  its  oper* 
ation,  and  we  have  already  shown* 
how  great  a  share  it  had  in  causing 
dife  war. 

In  the  month  of  July  1826,  Abbas 
Meerza,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  moved  from  the  ro  val 
camp  at  Sooltaneeah,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  army,  reinforced  by 
alargebody  of  the  Shah  s  troops,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Ismael  Meer- 
sa,  a  younger  son  of  his  Majesty,  had 
been  sent  in  advance  a  few  days  before. 
It  wasliis  Royal  Highness's  intention  to 
cross  the  Araxes  by  the  bridge  called 
Pool  ikhoda  afireen,  and  push  into  Ka- 
rabaugh  beforeGeneral  Madatoff*,  who 
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to  be  mbMnCy  «g«ld    town  and.  fiDftnn  m  Ike  teniien  ^ 
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wM  then 

luire  relnnwd  to  make  prepentione 


for  the  defenee  of  the  proTinoe^  and 
eren^  if  poenble,  before  the  variooi 
detadunentt  ooenpying  that  line  of 
frontier  could  bare  thrown  thenuelvea 
into  the  fort  of  Sheoha.  It  was  of 
the  utmoat  importanoe  that  the  Per* 
nan  army  ihonld  arrive  before  thia 
fortma  preriona  to  its  being  eflSective* 
ly  garriioned,  for  lome  diaoontented 
Kantbanghees,  who  composed  a  m^jo* 
rity  of  the  troope  iUtioned  there,  had 
opened  a  eommonication  with  their 
hereditary  chief,  Mehdee  Koolee  Khan« 
Uieil  a  I'efiiflee  at  the  court  of  Abbaa 
Meenty  and  had  promiied  to  nrocare 
ita  torrender  if  his  Royal  Highness 
would  appesr  before  it. 

But  tne  Prince's  army  had  not  yel 
crossed  the  Arras  (Araxes),  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  another  quarter. 
Meer  Hsssan  Khan,  the  hensditary 
cbief  of  Talish,  desirous  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  control  of  Russia^ 
had  for  some  time  been  in  correspond* 
enoe  with  Persia,  and  the  Russian 
commander  in  Lankeran,  finding  cause 
to  suspect  his  fidelity,  seised  his  wife^ 
snd  ordered  her  to  be  detained  in  the 
ishmd  of  Ssree  as  a  hostsge  for  the 
conduct  of  her  husban^  This  out- 
laoe  of  Mshommedan  custom  and 
feeling  enabled  the  Khan  to  engage 
Ids  dependents,  already  disposed  to 
revolt,  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  hia 
wife  firom  the  party  of  soldiers  who 
escorted  her.  He  collected  a  small 
body  of  followers,  and  attacked  the 
Russian  detachment  on  its  march  to 
Lankersn,  and  though  he  did  not  sue* 
eeed  in  releaaing  their  prisoner,  thia 
act  of  hostility,  which  was  the  first 
blow  struck  in  the  war,  irretrievably 
committed  him  with  the  Russian  go^ 
vemment.  He  accordingly  lost  np 
linie  in  rousing  the  i>eOple  of  Talish, 
and  immediatdv  solicited  support  and 
assistance  from  tne  Shah,  dedaring  that 
he  restored  the  province  to  hisM^jesty^ 
and  that  he  only  desired  to  be  invest* 
ed  with  the  government  by  his  lawful 
sovereign.  On  the  receipt  of  this  in** 
tidUgenoe  Mahommed  Khan  K^jar, 
with  a  corps  consisting  of  7000  horse, 
SOOO  foot,  and  four  light  field-nieces, 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  in* 
sttigenta,  who  had  assembled  in  con* 
sidcrable  force;  and  the  royal  camp 
was  shortly  after  moved  in  advance 
from  Sqpltaneeah  to  Ardebil,  a  Persian 


Talish. 

Several  members  of  the  hereditary 
family  of  thia  province  stilly  |iowever« 
adhered  to  the  Russian  intereato,  and 
Mahommed  Hoossein  Khan,  a  young 
man  of  some  influfpoe,  and  he%d  of  a 
division  of  the  tribe,  who  had  been  on 
unfriendly  terma  with  Meer  Hs«an, 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
commander  at  Lenkoran,  and  obtain* 
ed  from  him  a  party  of  a  hundred  men 
and  two  guns,  to  assist  in  protecting 
his  countrv  and  his  followers  from  tJ|^ 
threatenea  violence  of  hia  conain^ 
Finding,  however,  that  Meer  HaaBsn 
had  been  joined  by  so  large  a  Ferwii 
force,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  no« 
thing  further  to  hope  from  the  assist^ 
ance  of  Russia,  MaWimod  Hooserin 
made  overturea  to  Mahommed  Khan^ 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  anoedty  of  hi^ 
professioDs,  o&red  to  deliver  iq>  the 
detachment  which  had  been  sent  to 
his  sssistance.  Thia  perfidioua  pnKr 
posal  waa  agreed  to— the  Russian 
party  wss  surprised  and  surroundsd^ 
and,  after  a  feeble  attempt  to  resial* 
surrendered  to  the  Persians.  Mahonw 
med  Khan  and  Meer  Hassan,  uniting 
their  forces,  now  mardied  upon  Lan<» 
keran,  and  blodcaded  the  place  on  the 
]and*side ;  but  the  Russian  troops  eva« 
cuated  it  on  the  third  or  fourtA  day« 
and  contrived  to  carry  with  them,  to 
the  island  of  Saree,  their  families  and 
property,  as  well  aa  some  members  of 
the  Tafish  fiunily,  who,  either  irom 
fesr  of  Meer  Hassan,  or  ^pe  of  fi»« 
ture  advantage,  still  took  part  witk 
Russia.  The  evacuation  of  Lankeraa 
liberated  the  whole  province,  which 
was  thus  absndoned  without  an  at* 
tempt  to  msintsin  it,  and  the  enemy: 
was  scsrcely  out  of  sight  when  Ma« 
hommedKhan,  acceding  to  the  wishes 
of  Meer  Hassan,  actuated  by  a  desire^ 
to  Ratify  his  troc^w,  snd,  no  doubu 
hoping  to  share  the  spoil,  permitted 
the  army  to  plunder  the  fcdloweis  and 
adherents  of  Mahommed  Hoosseia 
Khan.  This  atrocious  ]froceedingha4 
the  ^;ood  efibct  of  uniting  the  wholo 
province  under  Meer  Hsssan,  and  hia 
cousin  repaired  to  the  Shah's  camp  to 
seek  redress,  which  was  readily  pro^ 
mised.  However  barbarous  the  treat* 
mentexperiencedbyMobommed  Hooa^ 
s^in  may  have  been,  few  sympathiacj 
with  him  in  bis  distress,  and  even 
those  who  had  most  largely  benefited 
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liy  Ini  tmohcrr  to  Runia,  looked  on 
Ibe  cakmity  with  which  he  had  heea 
niitedy  aa  an  appronriate  punishment 
lor  hia  ibrmer  perfiay. 

In  die  meentime,  Ahbaa  Meena 
had  croned  the  Airaa;  but  instead  of 
poshing  midly  on  to  Sheesha,  which 
would  prohaUy  have  enabled  him  to 
mt  possession  of  the  fortiess,  he  al« 
Miwed  seveial  days  to  pass  in  useless 
eommunications  with  the  discontented 
inhabitants,  and  detached  his  eldest 
son,  Mahommed  Meersa,  with  Meh« 
dee  Koolee  Khan,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  to  enter  Karabaug^ 
by  tne  dreuitous  route  of  Nukhshi- 
▼an  and  Gerrooss,  and  thus  gave  Co* 
kmel  Riot,  who  commanded  in  the 
abaenoe  of  General  Madatoff,  time  to 
eali  in  serend  detachmenta,  to  gar* 
risen  the  fort  with  Russian  troops, 
and  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence. 

The  corps  which  had  taken  the  route 
of  Nukhsniyan  found  at  Gerrooss  a 
Russian  battalion,  with  two  guns,  and 
a  few  Cossaks,  who  were  preparing  to 
fid!  bade  on  Sheeaha;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  body  of  insurgents  of 
the  province,  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
its  retreat,  and  in  delaying  its  msrch 
dll  a  part  of  the  Prince's  army  had 
eorae  up.  The  Russians  defended 
iliemseives  for  some  time,  but  one  of 
tfaflfar  guns  having  been  dismounted, 
and  a  tumbril  blown  up  by  the  fire 
of  the  Persian  artillery,  and  being  ex« 
hausted  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
distressed  for  want  of  water,  they  laid 
down  their  arms. 

The  conduct  of  this  corps  was  not 
calculated  to  impess  the  Persisns  with 
a  hig^  sense  of  the  coursge  or  disci- 
pline of  the  Russian  arm]r«  About 
a  thousand  men,  widi  thw  Lieut- 
Colonel,  Mi^or,  and  several  inferior 
officers,  had  surrendered,  while  one  of 
their  field-pieces  remained  eflfective, 
and  the  soldiers  bad  from  thirty  to 
forty  rounds  cf  ammunition  in  their 
INraches.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
surrounded  and  opposed  to  a  force  se« 
▼oral  times  their  number;  but  they 
were  not  above  ten  miles  Irom  their  ean- 
tonmenta  under  Sheesha;  and  though 
they  were  no  doubt  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire,  they  had  not  been  so  dosely  press^ 
ed,  nor  nsd  they  yet  sufit^red  so  severe- 
ly, aa  to  justify,  in  well-disdplined 
troopsi  the  course  they  adopted. 

▲her  thia  success.  Abbas  Meersa 
advanced  to  Sheeshs,  and  invested  it 
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The  intention  which  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  discontented  Kara- 
baughees  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  hia 
Royal  Highness  was  nustrated  by  the 
precautions  of  Colonel  Riot,  and  there 
remained  little  chance  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the  place  unless  by  a  r^;iilar 
siege,  which  was  immediately  under- 
ta&n. 

The  advance  of  Abbas  Meena  into 
Karabaugh  was  the  dgnal  for  the  oo^ 
cnpation  of  Gokcheh  by  the  troops  of 
Erivan.  A  Russian  detachment,  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  which  was 

EMted  in  this  district,  was  attacked  by 
oossdn  Khan,  Sirdar,  and  after  a 
determined  resistance,  in  which  one 
half  of  ita  number  was  killed,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  dis^ 
abled,  its  commanding  oAcer  wound- 
ed, and  its  ammunition  expended,  the 
remnant  of  that  gallant  little  buid 
laid  down  their  srms.  The  Sirdar  im- 
mediatdy  ordered  hit  brother,  Hassan 
Khan,  to  advance  ivith  a  considerable 
force  towards  Loree,  a  strong  position 
covering  the  road  to  Tiflis,  on  which 
General  Sewardzameedsofi^,  who  com* 
manded  in  Pambek,  had  retired,  after 
abandoning  Kara,  Kliseah,  and  Hum- 
mumloo,  burning  the  magazines  snd 
cantonmenta,  and  carrying  away  ^e 
inhabitants.  Hassan  Khan  laid  waste 
the  country  to  the  confines  of  the 
Russian  camp,  burnt  the  standing 
eom,  made  prisoners  some  Armenians 
who  had  not  tsken  shelter  at  Loree; 
and  in  a  predatory  excursion  into  the 
Ruasian  territory,  carried  off  flrom  the 
vicinity  of  Tifiis  an  unfortunate  Gerw 
man  colooy  whidi  had  recently  been 
settled  there.  On  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  he  continued  to  hover 
about  the  enemy,  and  to  engage  them 
in  occasional  skirmishes.  He  endea«i 
yonred  to  cut  off  their  supplies  and 
interrupt  their  communications,  and 
though  he  could  make  no  impression 
on  theirpodtion,  he  succeeded  in  kcep^ 
ing  up  a  continiMd  alarm. 

The  Russian  officer  commanding  at 
Ganja  was  induced,  on  the  advance  of 
the  Persian  army  to  Sheesha,  to  admit 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  into  the  fort,  and,  not 
suspecting  their  disafiection,  marched 
witn  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
to  the  assistance  of  the  brigade  at  Lo^ 
ree,  which,  as  it  oondsted  of  only  3000 
infantry,  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry 
and  some  srtillerv,  was  not  considered 
competent  to  maintain  itself,  and  pro* 
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teet  the  Armeniant  who  were  oolleeted 
with  it,  ■hoald  Hamld  Khan  be  brge^ 
ly  Temforoed.  Bat  the  garruon  haA 
DO  sooner  been  weakened  hj  the  mardi 
of  this  detachment,  than  the  Mahom. 
medana  roee  upon  the  remaining  Rna- 
sians,  and  ha?ing  mastered  them,  so* 
lidted  asnatanoe  from  Abbas  Meeraa, 
who  was  still  before  Sheesha.  His 
Roysl  Higliness  immediately  tent  five 
thoosand  men,  under  the  command  of 
his  son,  Mahommed  Bfeerza,  with 
Ameer  Khan,  Sirdar,  and  Oogoorloo 
Khan,  hereditary  chief  of  Ganja,  to 
gtrxison  the  place,  while,  with  the 
nudn  body  of  nis  army,  he  continued 
the  siege. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  the 
Prince  Sbdkh  Allee  Meerza,  with  a 
body  of  horse,  joined  Mahommed 
Khan  on  the  frontiers  of  Talish,  and 
having  crossed  the  river  Koor  (Cyrus^ 
by  a  floating  bridge,  took  the  Islana 
of  Salian,  in  whioi  there  were  large 
magazines  of  flour,  and  advanced  into 
Sheerwan,  to  co-operate  with  Musto- 
pha  Kban,  liereditary  chief  of  the  pro* 
vince,  who  had  been  a  refugee  in  Per- 
sia, and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  had  returned  to  his  tribe,  and 
collected  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
with  whom  he  was  acting  against  the 
Russians.  The  sons  of  Seleem  Elum, 
too,  had  returned  from  their  asylimi 
in  Turkey,  to  their  hereditarv  pos- 
sessions in  the  adjoining  provmce  of 
Shekkee,  and  were  now  in  a  position 
to  aid  the  Perrian  and  Sheerwan  for* 
ces ;  and  the  discontented  mountain- 
eers of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Caucasus,  bad  made  a  descent  into 
the  low  countries,  driving  the  Rua* 
sian  detachments  that  occupied  it  into 
the  fortified  tovms  of  Derbend  and 
Badkoo,  in  which  places  they  were 
blockaded  by  a  body  of  insurgents  un* 
der  Soorkhaec  Kban,  Lezgee,and  Ibra- 
him Khan,  of  Badkao,who  had  emerged 
.from  their  seclusion  in  Persia,  where 
they  had  sought  refuge,  to  take  a  part 
apiainst  the  common  enemy.  A  Rus- 
sian force  which  occupied  the  district 
of  Koobba,  had  been  defeated  by  the 
■Persian  and  Sheerwan  troops,  and  obli- 
ged to  retire  upon  Tiflis.  A  direct 
communication  was  opened  between 
the  Persian  armies  of  Erivan,  Kara* 
bangh,  and  Sheerwan ;  and  this  latter 
province,  as  well  as  Shekkee,  Talish, 
Moghan,  and  Ganja,  had  been  entire* 
ly  evacuated  by  the  Russians,  while 
in  Karabaugh  they  held  only  the  fort 
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ofShecaiia.  Tliirtettoi  AUMaMcer* 
aa  stin  oontinaed  to  faesieg^'and  pro- 
posals for  its  snrreDder,  on  certain 
conditions,  were  made  by  the  com* 
mander.  An  engagement  vraaeven  en- 
tered into  to  ddiver  up  the  phue,  if  it 
was  not  rdieved  in  ten  days,  and  hoa- 
tages  were  given  by  the  garrison  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  agreement ;  bat 
it  soon  became  obvious  that  Coknd 
Riot  only  sought  to  gain  time,  and 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  sunendi^-i 
ing  the  phu»  as  long  as  he  could  by 
any  meana  hold  it.  Much  time  luid 
been  lost  by  the  Persians  in  fruitless 
nefi^otiations,  without  any  prospect  of 
their  being  baroug|it  to  a  &vonrable 
result, — the  more  important  dutiea  of 
the  siege  had  been  neglected,  and  dr« 
cumstances  shortly  after  occurred 
which  changed  the  aspect  of  afiain. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Persians  into  the  Russian 
territory.  General  Yermoloff  (Gover* 
nor-general  and  Commander-in-chief 
in  Georgia)  called  in  aU  his  more  w^ 
vanoed  posts,  abandoned  all  his  firon- 
tier  atations,  and  ordered  the  sevanl 
com  which  were  cantoned  in  dbe  in* 
vaded  provinces,  to  fall  back  upon  Ti* 
flis,  where,  in  the  end  of  August,  he 
had  thus  collected  about  fifteen  thou* 
sand  inen.  It  is  not  fiir  us  to  questiim 
the  skill  and  judgment  displayed  lA 
adopting  such  a  svstem  of  defence^ 
nor  do  we  know  tne  exact  nature  of 
the  advantages  which  were  balanced 
against  the  evils  of  abandoning  the 
frontier  provinces  to  the  enemy,  with* 
out  making  an  attempt  to  defend  any 
of  them,  (tor  we  understand  that  tlie 
defence  of  Sheesha  was  contrary  to  or- 
ders,) or  to  confirm  the  well-dupoaed 
and  intimidate  the  wavering  part  of 
the  population ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to 
set  up  our  opinion  of  the  greater  bene- 
fits likely  to  have  resulted  from  con- 
centrating on  some  point  in  advance, 
rather  than  falling  back  upon  the  road 
to  Russia,  and  thus  indudiig.^  bdief 
that  preparations  were  making  to  eva- 
cuate Georgia  altogether.  .  We  have 
our  own  theory  upon  these  matters^ 
which  we  may  develop  on  a  more  fit- 
ting occasion ;  but  this  we  may  safely 
pronounce,  that  in  Persia  the  moral 
effect  of  these  movements  was  great, 
and  that  thousands,  who  had  thought 
the  war  a  hopeless  and  a  ruinous  un- 
dertaking, now  b^;an  to  hesitate,  and 
to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  been 
deceived  in  estimatini;  so  highly  j^ 
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tlHy  hiA  iODfr  fi^fMSmrypbiMiM 
tarn  of  Rtiflri*.  But  Hh^  delay  cf  the 
Bibabb  beftire  Sheeahc  luid  not  only 
gHte  ifade  for  tike  retreat  of  the  id- 
▼intod  boitp%,  it»  drgattkatton  of  a 
fidfi  foM  at  Tifliiy  and  the  arrival  of  ■ 
rtti)i!M6eme|itey  as  well  aa  of  ievehd 
offieera  4if  difltinctioii,  who  hurried 
iVopt  8i  FetarsbaTgh  to  take  a  part  in 
tfie^rir;  biif  it  httd  alio  permitted  the 
ifift^t^ls  of  the  Mmtry  to  r^eover 
ffbn^  (he  odnitetiiation  into  which 

SB;f  Bad  he^  fhrdwn,  to  baknee  the 
TinfiMi  of  ^^tanoe  agaitiit  ihoie 
of  MSmiAia,  i^hi^h  in  £eir  flrit  na* 
sic  they  had  ooniidered  inentabie; 
wiA,  IbMf,  when  re^Mnreil  by  the 
j^^it&tttb  fu  a  considerable  ibre^^  to 
obide  forward  in  BUfipoH  of  tJie  go* 
v^ment,  and  contribute  eferything 
ill  theur  power  toi  the  defence  of  the 
<Mlttry. 

Ehcemi^Eiged  by  this  injudicions  de« 
li^  on  the  part  of  tfi^  Prince,  and  by 
iA  imring  iiurits  of  ^b&t  Georgian 
abraectt,  the  Ruinatis  prepared  to  as« 
iUm^'ifaie  oflfen8ive»  and  a  corps,  con« 
■ilihg  of  fcior  thotuand  infan^,  with 
^  phjpdrtioii  of  teval^  and  artillery. 
Wis  puhed  on  to  the  ridpity  of  Sham* 
IkM,  i  Vilhige  not  fkr  from  Gani}i,  on 
the  Mid  tollflis,  while  another  corps 
ik  m€t  thdosand  men  followed  ^p  to 
gfiMoft  the  preceding. 

M^ftotiriniiid  Me^si,  whocomn^itid*' 
^  in  Oiiria,  hiring  heard  of  the  ad« 
^e^  6f  the  tot  of  these  fo^cte,  mo« 
^  diit  to  atfadkL  it ;  and  an  action  was 
fathi  early  in  Sepieiiaber  at  Sharn^ 
,  in  wluch  the  Feraiani  wele  to- 
defeated,  with  the  losi  of  their 
^.-J^and  bateage^  and  ihe  greater 
pSHd^theif  innubtry.  Alme^Kban, 
Shrdir,wasld]]ed,and  the  young  Prince 
<Ulirro«riy  dKaped  being  taken  priion-r 
dr»  The  fngitives  from  the  field  of 
battle,  flywg  (o  Ganja,  created  a  panic 
iif  ftib  gMmon ;  and  the  Persian  offi- 
eir  Who  had  b^en  lA  io  defend  thef 
plaee  e^Fiettated  it  the  same  evening, 
iHttliNil  even  attempting  to  darry  St 
or  dj^ifardV  his  itores  or  ammuninon, 
df  which  last  thtte  waia  conriderabkl 
4iiiiitity. 

Thd  Shah  bid,  in  the  meantime, 
MiTed  ftbfti  A^bQto  Afaer,  in  Kara- 
faaiu;h,  and  ofi  receiving  intdligenctf 
Offbi  adtance  of  t)ie  Russians,  de-, 
tidied  a  considnffbto  body  of  d^eti  un« 
Mr  the  cbmmind  of  tjie  Aiisef  ud 
]Mw]di,.(priAie  miitister,)  to  rein<i 
ftlvihiilRMi!  Hil^M,  Abbttk  M^eri 


li;  who  Wis  ilill  bUbre  SlMdha.  The 
msiinirmy,thiniirinftit«ed,amoiim« ' 
ed  to  about  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
aftd  ten  thousand  cavalry,  with  twen« 
ty  pieeea  of  artillery ;  but  the  Prince' 
wsi  nevothelett  desiroua  not  to  ha« 
zard  a  general  iction.    The  Russians 
had  ocenpied  Gan^a,  from  whence  he 
could  not  hope  to  drive  them ;  and  the 
garrison  of  Slieesha,  now  doeely  press* 
ed,  might  probably  be  reduced  before 
the  RuiBiins  could  force  him  to  raise 
the  aie^   Were  he  to  advince  and 
bring  m  ^nemy  to  an  action  near' 
Ganja,  they  could  at  all  timei  tetire" 
upon  the  fort,  even  if  defeated.    The; 
cmmtrv  alRnrded  no  prorisionB,  as  all' 
it  could  supply  had  been  oonsumed^ 

2  the  Persian  army  *  and  if  the  Rns« 
ns  ihottld  advance,  they  wotdd,  in 
tiMisequenc^  of  this  defldetkcy,  soon 
be  foreed  to  retire,  When  they  might 
be  advantageou^y  attad^ed  in  their 
i^etreat.  These  oonsiderationi  Were, 
however,  oveNniled  by  the  minister, 
whose  confidence  wai  greater  than  hia 
jlidgment.  The  ii^  of  8heesha  was 
liasfily  nted-^-stiAdefit  time  Wai  not' 
efen  iUowed  to  dolkct  and  csll  in  thc^ 
fbraging  parties  Whidi  had  gone  out 
the  day  before.  A  inine,  which  bad- 
been  carried  uiider  one  dT  the  tow^ri 
of  the  fm.  and  had  ndw  been  com<^ 
plet^,  wai  n6t  n>rttug,  «nd  the  ad-^ 
vihoe  Wis  efibcted  with  ill  the  tumul-^ 
tttoui  confusion  ofi  r^tr^t 

Hie  tw6  Russian  corps  had,  in  the' 
i^eantime,  fimned  a  junction,  and  somsc 
Reinforcements  hid  come  up  frota  thc^ 
rear.  After  leiring  a  sufficient  girw 
risen  in  Giidi»  ind  throwing  into  ft 
their  heavy  biggage  and  stares,  th^ 
irmy,  under  the  command  of  General 
Piskeritch,  idvanced  to  the  diitance 
«f  five  miles  Irom  Ginja,  and  hivin|^ 
fkete  taken  up  a  position,  waited  the 
approach  of  Abbas  Meeraa.  The  force! 
h^re  oolleeted  mjght  amount  to  about 
seren  thousand  infantry,  three  thou-^ 
iind  cavalry,  and  twen^  guiis. 

On  the  evening  of  the  •*^*- Septenlrf 
ber,  the  Persians  came  in  'si^t  of  thd 
enemy,  and  it  Was  determined  to.at^ 
ta<^  him  nexi  morning ;  but  fearing 
last  the  Russians  should  make  a  night 
attack,  the  Perrian  commanders  keot 
their  men  in  motion  almost  the  whow 
night,  and  in  the  morning  drew  them 
up  in  Older  of  battle,  fatigued  with 
thi  coiifinued  exertion,  ai^d  exhausted 
by  #ant  jcft  ileep  and  of  food ;  for  the 
cottfitdoh  hid  been  so  great  during 
SN 
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ike  plght  inifd»«  ikut  Ibe  snen  were 
•eparated  iVom.  their  baggage,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  provisions* 

It  vaa  intended  that  the  Prince 
-with  his  own  troops  should  attack  the 
Russians  in  front,  while  the  Ausef  ud 
Dowleh  should  make  a  detour  to  the 
left,  end  follow  their  right  flank ;  at 
the  same  time  a  body  of  cavalry  was 
to^et  into  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  fort  of  Ganja* 
The  Persian  army  was,  however,  by 
some  misunderstanding,  drawn  up  in 
one  line,  extending  several  miles,  by 
which  arrangement,  nearly  one-half, 
of  the  troops  never  came  into  action. 
The  battle  commenced  with  a  cannon- 
ade on  both  aides.  The  Persian  line  of 
in&ntry  marched  steadily  up  to  with« 
in  ronakefcrange,  and  kept  up  a  smart 
fire  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
Russian  artillery  was  rapidly  but  bad* 
ly  served,  and  did  little  execution, 
while  the  fire  from  the  Persian  guns 
was  much  more  destructive.  The 
Russian  troops  were  beeoming  un« 
steady,  and  had  even  abandoned  some 
of  their  fpins,  when  a  disorderly  and 
unauthorized  charge  made  by  some  of 
the  Persian  infantry  was  repelled,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Prince's  troops  gave 
way*  The  division  commandea  by  the 
Ausef  ud  Dowleh,  seeing  the  right  of 
the  line  in  confusion,  and  the  men 
dispersing,  fled  in  disorder.  Five  hun« 
dred  of  them,  whose  retreat  was  cut 
off,  after  making  a  gallant  resistance, 
surrendered  to  the  enemy.  The  main 
body  of  the  Persian  army  retreated  to 
a  fortified  camp^  some  miles  in  the 
rear,  in  which  its  baggage  was  depo- 
aited,  and  the  troops  whicn  first  reach- 
ed it,  plundered  everything  they  could 
find,  even  to  the  Princes  bi^age, 
and  again  fled  with  their  booty.  Tlie 
Russian  cavalry  followed  the  fugitives 
for  some  miles,  but  was  kept  in  chedk 
by  two  guns  of  the  Prince  s  artillery, 
and  some  men  of  his  r^ment  of 
guards,  who  covered  the  flight  of  the 
{prmy.  The  panic  was,  however,  so 
great,  that  all  attempto  to  arrest  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  before  they  cross- 
ed  the  Arras,  were  ineffectual,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Prince  arrived  at 
Oslandooz,  that  he  was  able  to  col- 
lect together  any  considerable  number 
of  the  fugitives.  In  this  action  the 
Persians  l^t  about  1200  m^,  most  of 
whom  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the 
Russians  700,  all  of  whom  were  either 
killed  or  wounded*    Of  the  Persiana, 


bgweveTf  a  great  number  diaperaed  on 
the  retreat,  and  returned  to  their 
houses,  and  by  the  loaa  of  its  baggae^ 
ammunition,  and  stores,  and  by  u»e 
feeling  which  had  been  excited,  the 
army  was  completely  disorganized* 

A  few  days  after  this  defeat,  the. 
Prince  Royal  joined  the  Shah's  camp 
at  Aher,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  form  a  corps  of  observation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arras,  which  should  also 
serve  to  protect  the  Mahommedan 
tribes  of  Karabaugh,  who  had  taken 
a  part  against  Russia  in  the  war,  and, 
now  sought  refuge  in  the  Persian  ter* 
ritory. 

The  Russians  showed  no  diapoai«, 
tion  to  follow  up  this  victory  by  any 
decided  movement,  and  as  the  seaaon , 
was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  the 
formation  of  a  fresh  army,  the  Shah 
moved  before  the  end  of  September  to^ 
Tabreez,  preparatory  to  his  return  to 
Tehran  tor  the  winter,  and  Abbaa* 
Meerza  proceeded,  in  command  of  the 
corps  of  observation,  to  the  banks  of  the. 
Arras.    About  the  middle  of  October . 
a  body  of  Russians  crossed  the  river^. 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  somo; 
families  of  the  Karabaugh  tribes,  who 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  The  troops  under. 
Abbas  Meerza  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  the  families  whidl, 
were  thus  carried  off,  and  some  in« 
eflective  skirmishing  took  place*  Thia, 
may  be  considered  the  cloae  of  the. 
first  campaign.    In  the  beginning  of. 
November,  the  Prince,  finding  the 
season  too  far  advanced  for  active, 
operations,  and  having  learnt  that  the' 
Russian  army  was  preparing  to  go  in« 
to  winter  cantonments  at  Akqghui, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Arras,  made  ar« 
rangements  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  during  the  winter,  and  then, 
returned  to  Tabreez. 

The  army,  which  had  till  now  oo» 
cupied  Sheerwan,  retired  for  the  win*, 
ter,  and  while 'recrossing  the  ICoor^ 
was  attacked  by  a  small  part^  of  Ru8« 
sians,  which  had  followed  its  moye- 
mentsj  theErivan  force  fell  back  from, 
Loree,  within  the  Persian  frontier  i 
and  thus,  at  the  dose  of  the  campaign, 
Russia  had  recovered  all  her  |iroYino^ 
except  Talish  and  Meghan.  , 

.  The  approach  of  winter  having  pron 
duced  a  suspension  of  active  opera^ 
tions,  it  was  hoped  that  before  the 
return  of  spring  should  enable  eitlier 
party  to  open  another  fampalgn^  sonHl 
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slmngement  towards  an  aeeommoda-' 
Ikm  of  the  dtfTereiioea  between  Penit 
Imd  Russia  mi^t  be  efi^ted,  and  the 
Biitish  EnToy^  who  had  remained 
during  the  autumn  at  Tabreez^  with 
«  riew  to  avail  himself  of  any  oppor* 
tnnity  which  might  pment  itself  to 
lead  the  Persian  frontier  authorities 
to  open  a  negotiation^  repaired  to 
Tehran^  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Shah  to  consult  his  true  interestSi 
rather  than  yield  to  the  dictates  of 
liis  pride^  and  to  send  a  mission  to  S€ 
•PetersbuTgb,  with  proposals  for  peace. 
The  Shah  could  not  reconcile  his  feel- 
ings to  the  propriety  of  adopting  any 
teeasnre  which  mighty  as  he  thought^ 
hare  the  appearance  of  humbling  him« 
<self  before  Russia,  but  determined  to 
wpnd  Meerza  Mahommed  Allee,  a  ne« 
phew  of  his  Excellency  Meerza  Abul 
'Hassan  Khan,  to  Tiflis,  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment,  and  to  announce  the  Shah's  in- 
tention to  send  his  Excellency  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
should  he  find  the  Russian  authorities 
'disposed  to  treat.  Letters,  expressing 
«  aesire  to  restore  the  pacific  and 
iHendly  relations  which  had  so  long 
cnbsisted  between  the  countries,  were 
at  the  same  time  addressed  to  Count 
Kesserode  by  the  Persian  ministon, 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Shah's  desire  to  terminate  the  war, 
'two  or  three  hundred  Russian  prison- 
ers, (an  who  were  then  at  the  capital,) 
were  directed  to  accompany  Meerza 
Mahommed  Alice,  and  to  be  delirer- 
ed  to  the  Russian  commander  on  the 
frontier  of  Erivan,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Shah  to  the  Emperor — a  gift,  too, 
which  it  was  not  doubted  but  his  Im- 
perial Majesty's  lore  for  his  people 
would  induce  him  to  appreciate  more 
highly  than  costly  presents. 

The  Meerza  left  Tehran  in  Decem- 
ber, and  on  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tabreez,  was  detained  for  some 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Persian  territories  by  a  Russian 
army. 

The  advance  of  a  body  of  six  thou- 

tend  infantry,  wiUi  a  proportion  of 

cavalry  and  artillery,  and  a  long  train 

of  waggons,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 

^seemed  to  imply,  that  some  enterprise 

'of  importance  was  in  contemplation. 

'  The  point  at  which  it  had  eroded  the 

Arras,  afibrded  very  practicable  routes 

both  to  Tabreez  and  to  Ardebil ;  and 

-Mw  first  movepaents  seemed  to  indicate 


Tibrees  at  the  olgeci  of  its  dettiba- 
Hon.  No  attempt  of  this  natare  hadr 
been  anticipated  by  the  Prince  Royal  f 
and  as  the  inclemency  of  the  seaaois 
appeared  to  preclude  all  idea  of  pur* 
aung  active  military  operations,  iho 
greater  part  of  the  Perrian  infantrr 
and  all  the  cavalry  had  been  dismisaed 
to  their  homes.  A  force  sufficient  to 
oppose  the  enemy  oould  not  theiefottt 
be  collected  before  several  days.  Ta>« 
brees  was  imperfectly  snpphed  with 
provisions ;  and  the  inhatntuits,  vaarn 
aided  by  a  military  garriaon,  vera 
scarcely  prepared  to  undertake  thedoi* 
fence  of  the  town.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  approach  of  danger  pro- 
dueed  the  alarm  and  eonfnsiott  wnieh 
usoally  oecor  in  snch  cases,  and  these 
Were  aii^gmented  hj  a  belief,  that  nn* 
less  invited  by  a  disafiiwted  party,  the 
Russian  general  wosld  acarody  have 
ventured  widi  ao  amali  a  force  to  at* 
tack  Tabrees,  becaoae  it  waa  obviona 
that,  if  he  failed  in  taking  it,  his  whde 
army  must  be  destroyed.  Thepowerw 
fhl  tribe  of  Shaksevnud  occupied  tiie 
province  of  Miskkeen,  whidi  tne  Rub- 
friana  had  entered;  and  their  chief, 
Atta  Khan,  who  had  beoi  bMnded  by 
order  of  the  Prince,  and  ^o  eouid 
influence  his  tribe  to  take  part  with 
the  enemy,  were  he  disposed  so  to  do, 
had  waited  on  the  Russian  general, 
and  vras  said  to  have  collected  troops 
to  co-operate  with  him.  A  consider- 
able magazine  of  wheat  and  rioe  had 
been  captured  by  the  Russians  on  first 
entering  the  province ;  and  Uie  pea- 
sants, having  received  assurances  of 
potection,  were  neither  inclined  to 
incur  the  resentment  of  the  invaders^ 
by  opposing  them,  nor  to  abandon 
their  nomes  in  the  severity  of  winter, 
and  destroy  or  relinquish  a  great  pco- 

Eortion  of  their  property,  wnich  they 
ad  not  the  means  of  transporting. 
If,  therefore,  the  Russian  commander 
had  pushed  on  rapidlv  to  Tabreez, 
and  taken  advantage  of  the  oonfusien 
produced  by  the  first  alarm,  it  is  very 
possible,  that,  by  risking  mueh,  ble 
might  have  effiseted  something  briU 
liant.  But,  in  a  few  days,  troops  be- 
gan to  arrive  from  every  part  of  the 
province.  The  delay  of  the  Ritasians 
gave  the  inhabitants  time  to  recover 
their  confidence,  and  they  now  became 
desiroas  that  the  enemy  ahoakL  make 
an attcmpttocarry  the  aty,  which  they 
felt  conld  not  fail  to  be  disastrous  to 
him,  / 
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Had  Hit  Rtti^ii  foNe  dircetod  its 
ttaecb  i^tti  AldekU,  tbcM  i«  rem* 
t(»  belis^f  floiMn  what  hn  mm  train 
apindy  that  ^e  inrt  might  not  haTia 
hcim  defioided.  The  aanc  fediMl 
pieviiled  thflfa  atat  Tabrets,  and  tfio 
naunof  Tonatanoe  were  mnch  smaller. 
But  the  Riwian  conmaader,  haTUig 
CKDoaed  hia  tmopt  to  the  gieateit  hard^ 
ahit»>  and  lest  a  canaideralile  iinypar.f 
tkm  of  hk  catlky  letiredy  at  he  badf  adU 
vaneed,  witheat  aor  appaieot  eaiiae, 
karing  the  elgeet  ot  thia  extraoidiD»» 
rj  BioYBiiieiit  a  matter  of  qpeenlatioa, 
arhieh,  ao  fhraa  we  are  awarey  it  atill 
aontiiiiiea  to  be. 

^  A8aooiiastheRua8iaiiahadrei>cnMaf 
edtheAiraa^aiidietthemfldfeaqttietly 
down  in  thrir  winter  qiiartera»  to  heal 
4hmr  frost-bitfai  feet  and  tbake  off 
aheir  agnea,  Meena  M  ahommed  AUee 
I  with  theHbeiated  piiaoncn 
\  Tifli&  On  hia  arrival  in  the 
onital  of  Oenrgia,  he  commiraiQated 
fwith  Getiand  Ycrmokfi;  who  tiin»- 
nitted  to  St  Fatenboifi^  the  letttta 
finr  the  Euaiian  miniater,  of  whieh  the 
Jkfeana  waa  the  bearer:  and  after 
;nnch  eoBYeraatioPy  which  ltd  to  no 
teralt,  referred  him  to  Geneiml  De- 
bytch,  who  had  lately  arrived  on  a 
#peeial  oornmiMion  from  the  evfiui, 
far  in&rmation  regarding  the  aenti- 
jnents  of  the  £m|wror«  It  appeared 
;that  Pereia  waa  expected  to  cede  £ri- 
>van  and  Nukbshiyan,  and  to  indemni-i 
f y  Aumia  fo  the  cxpenaea  of  the  war. 
MeenM  Mahommed  waa  requested  to 
•retnm  to  Persia,  and  told  that  Count 
•JJMwrodc'a  replies  to  the  letters  whidi 
*bad  been  forwarded,  should  be  traoa* 
.mitted  to  Persia  on  their  arriTsl ; 
land  that  until  permiaaioa  to  that  eflbet 
.was  leoetTed  from  the  capital,  no  mis- 
-aion  would  be  permitted  to  proceed 
thither,  it  waa  farther  hinted,  that 
.nnless  Persia  waa  pepared  to  accede 
to  the  terms  alluaed  to  by  General 
.Debytdi,  the  miiaion  of  an  ambaasa* 
^dor  would  be  unavailing ;  and  finally, 
a  promise  waa  made,  (wnleh,  however, 
:  has  nut  been  performed,)  that  a  nnm- 
-ber  of  Persian  prisoners,  at  least  equal 
«to  that  released  by  bis  Majesty  the 
:  Shah,  should  be  set  at  Uberty. 

The  Meeraa  retnmad  to  Tabreex  in 
■  the  month  e£  Mardi ;  and  mot  long 
after,  a  letter  from  Count  Nesamoe 
to  JCeersa  Abul  Hassan  KhaD«  e<mcb« 
ed,  it  it  said,  in  terms  by  no  means 
«iCcmcilialory,intimaled  that>  if  Persia 
was  inclined  to  sue  for  peace,  thfi  Gj^ 


vemor  Genars)  of 'Geiaigia  had  reoei* 
^  inaiructipna  which  w^mld  envHt 
him  to  treat  with  hVT*  In  YCfWd  ^ 
tfie  release  of  the  eaptivep,  H*  V«  wan 
we  are  tojd,  ipformed,  th^t  jf  Uvmk 
had  not  been  attacked  whila  nnpvepaif 
red,  Pentia  would  not  have  had  avf 
prisoners  tp  return,  it  waa,  theaeipaj 
nbvjous  that  Russia  had  no  de^ie  tt 
renew  amicable  relatione  with  Per«i^; 
and  it  waa  eoodaded,  that  ehe  iBta4i> 
ed  to  put  forth  her  strength  in  the  es^ 
fuing  campaign.  In  Uie  fellpwiMr 
month,  (Apru,)  General  YennoloiS 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  o^Soesa 
who  had  been  emnloved  ^nder  bias  19 
Georgia,  were  jrecaUeq*  and  the  oonduel 
of  the  military  operationa  devolwd  09 
General  Paakevitch,  whosuecaeded  W 
the  chief  command.  Large  leiii^ee^ 
menta  had  arrived  from  beyond  lhf 
Paucaaqa-iprovisionahad  been  thiam 
Into  the  eonntry  from  the  porta  of  tjbf 
Caapian  and  of  the  Blad^  aaa;  and  i^ 
waa  understood  that  Russia  wipvld 
open  the  campaign  with  99  oveft- 
whelroing  force.  In  the  eoiprie  6( 
theaame  month.  General  BenkendMdtr 
moved  towsrds  Srivan,  wi|h  an  anqy 
consisting  of  about  TOOO  infantry, 
3000  cavahrv,  and  IS  gupf,  beaid^ 
mortars  ana  howitiers.  He  croaae^ 
the  frontier  at  Bashaberan,  vrithflNft 
having  been  neroeived  by  th^  Peiaiaii 
pioqueta,  ana  advanced  airooat  unop* 
posed  to  Eutcbkeleeseah,  (the  thrqe 
churches,)  where  he  arrived  bei«we 
theendof  ApriL 

On  the  9a  of  May,  |he  army  of 
Karabaugh,  which  had  lefr  ita  winter 
quarters  a  short  time  before,  made  an 
attempt  to  cron  the  Arraa  into  Kan^ 
bauffh,  by  the  brid^  called  Pooli 
fchoda  afereen,  of  which  some  of  t))e 
arches  had  fallen,  and,  after  aeveril 
fruitless  endeavoura  to  render  it  psssf* 
Ue,  were  at  length  driven  from  it  by 
the  fire  of  the  Persiana,  who  oocu|iu|d 
the  opposite  bank  pf  the  river.  Hfvinjg 
been  repulaed  from  the  bridge,  tl^ 
Ruasian  commander  made  an  attepnpt 
to  throw  s6me  men  across  on  a  rafter 
.  floating-bridge,  but  waa  again  repul- 
aed witn  some  loss, and frllback mm 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

General  Benkendorff^  on  hia  arr^« 
val  at  the  three  churches,  put  tbe 
.  pUce  in  a  condition  to  be  defended; 
'  puabed  a  reconnoissanoe  aa  far  aa  Sif« 
dar  Abad  (a  fort  not  far  from  Eutcb- 
keleeseah}, and  had  some  trifliiig  af- 
fairs of  o^nhry  with  the  Peraiau  Iranr 
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Jlay,  b^vlng  ettaUich^  bis  mm* 
yixn^  9X4  )wpiU)l»  in  the  wnymh^Jh^ 
ipov^  tpwarui  l^riTan,  vsd  ^  tbt 
HaUowiDg  dsYj  after  MiDe  ikinnifdiiiig* 
toqliLgfwa4  bdpxe  Ae  Fort  pf  ]^iy««. 
pn  tbe  7t)i,he  pi»oeode4  ▼ith  tbeia* 
Testmept,  when  the  vkinnithiDg  iw 
ffeoew64 1  Wd  on  thf  ^ih,  the  iniM* 
)peat  Wm  copDplete4>  end  lome  tqwA 
Aot  and  flbells  throiprn  into  tb^  fort» 
iu^  without  doing  nuicb  injiajf  In 
Ae  we^time,  iiaa«an  Khan  conti* 
jwoed  to  hoTer  fboui  the  9vaiien 
.cinip  with  a  body  of  bon^«  and  «h 
^deavoured  to  cut  o^  their  ocnnninniii 
^tions,  and  any  oon^oy a  which  might 
>e  on  the  route  to  join  them.  Hewa% 
Jiowe?^,  attad^ed  ^nd  defeated  by  # 
Eoavian  detachment,  and  obliged  to 
jTftixe  beyond  the  Am^  The  awpe 
4tt  Eriran  was  Aerelbrep«W9ned  wi^ 
pu^. interruption,  but  without  num 
progrett  being  inade. 
;  Mvlj  in  Jum^  a  detschwent  f|op9 
the  bfaifging  army  cromed  the  Amp 
And  ^tacked  HaitBan  Kban»  who,  ha* 
ying  leoeived  intaniation  of  its  sd« 
wvmp  hsd  taken  up  a  position  oi^  tbo 
jjsing  grounds  between  that  riyer  and 
Uiojfoot^  Mount Arsral.  TheRns« 
^iancay^lry,  ]#d  by  ^  party  of  Ian* 
<eerf,  charged  die  Peruana,  but  bayin| 
iililedin&ying  them  from  the  ground 
Jhay  ocQopied,  were  in  tbeir  tniw 
ijjuurged  in  flank,  and  diifcn  down  the 
alop^  wheie  they  broke,  and  fled  t^ 
the  protection  of  a  body  of  inllantry 
.^  soini)  gUQ%  which  had  been  kept 
inr^serye.  Jn  this  afiir,  the  BussiaDs 
^Joat  a  ooneiderablf  nnmber  of  men, 
,and  retired  to  their  cssip  before  £nU 
van,  without  seeking  to  renew  the  so»* 
tion« 

.  When  the  Shah  was  infimn^  that 
,tbe  R^iseisn  foie^  h^^  eroned  the 
frontier,  h^  pr^iared  to  mofve  from 
Tehran,  and  directed  the  troope  dea- 
[  tined  to  acoompany  him  to  rendesvpfis 
'at  Sooltsneesh ;  but  a  general  scascity 
^of  proviaions,  more  partieiilarly  in  the 
.districts  lying  between  Tehnn  and 
Tabrees,  and  an  unuiual  deficiency 
.of  pasture  snd  forsge>  made  it  difficuft 
.to  bring  any  considersbl^  body  of  mep 
^.togetbsr,  Gripat  delay  ip  consequencp 
.occurred  in  collecting  a  sufficient  srmy;, 
.snd  it  was  not  until  about  the  SQth 
June  that  his  Afigeity  srriyed  ^ 
Ooian,  ^nextcnsiye  meadpw  sbout  34 
milekfromtabr^S.  Hia  i(oyal  Higtv 
A«ii4Hmi#  Mc^Vb  buying  c^Uegt^d  a 


eboioe  body  of  his  best  taoope,  Iia4 
marched  lonae  days  bewre  towards  tJi(^ 
frontier,  and  wan  now  encsmped  roid<^ 
wsy  bstire^  Kho^  an4  Abbas  AIvnI, 
St  a  place  (»|UdChoors.  ^ 

In  the  last  daya  of  Juoe,  his  Ms<-^ 
jestv  moyed  from  0<q^  towards  Khoe,. 
with  the  intenUiim  of >endesyounng  tpi 
relieve  EriysQ ;  bi|t  he  had  imt  ye| 
made  msny  marches,  whep,  on  the  ^^ 
July,  intelligence  wss  receivfid  ^tit 
General  Paekeyitch  had  arriy^frem 
Tiflie»  and  put  himself  st  the  head  of 
the  army ;  thatal^  keeping  ^  vmari 
ire  from  their  bstterjes  tor.  soma 
houn^  the  Rnsnans  hsd  soddwy 
raised  the  siegei,  snd  we^  now  msrch* 
ing  towards  Kukhshiinn*  Before  his, 
Miyesty  had  arrived  at  &bo^,  the  Ru|h| 
fian  Generd  had  invested  Abbss 
4bsd;  and  when  the  Prinee  Roya^ 
jpined  hia  Majesty's  csmp  at  the  for* 
nier  pbuae,  to  eonoert  measures  fpr  the 
Moiecntion  pf  the  eimpsign»  the  lo* 
n^  of  the  besiiged  fortress  bewM 
the  firat  oknect  to  whiqh  their  sArta 
were  directed* 

His  Royal  Highness  AUee  NnckoQ 
IdLeersa,  gavemor  pf  Cssveen^  hsA 
been  detpchfd  on  the  8th  July  from 
the  royfil  camp,  wiA  sbof&t  i^iOOQ 
foep,  to  reinforoe  the  army  of  Abbao 
]defris,  whii^  lay  a|  Chfors.  The 
Ausef  ud  Dowleh,  with  a  laiige  bpdy  of 
chosen  troops,  followed  in  a  {Bwdayi 
from  Khoe.  I|a«ian  Khan,  who  hil 
continued  to  follow  an4  watob  th^ 
movementa  of  the  Riifsian  foree  iifter 
the  siege  of  £r  ivan  was  rsieed*  croeeea 
the  Arras,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
|he  forces  of  the  Fringe  snd  Prim^ 
jklinister.  The  Pefaan  army,  th^ 
collected  in  advsiie^^  amounted  to 
twenty*flve  thoussnd  men ;  snd  ft  wsp 
determined  to  o£Kar  the  Rnsrians  batf 
tie.  The  Fenian  force,  advanced  tq 
the  bank  of  the  Arras  immediat^y  opf 
posite  to  Abbss  Abed,  whi^  OGCumcf 
ihe  left  bank,  sud  Hsisan  Khsn  Mat 
no  time  in  attacking  a  body  of  Rnsr 
sian  oavabry,  which  was  posted  on  th^ 
right  bank,,  and  drove  tbem  aoroas  tb^ 
river  to  their  camp,  which  waf  situi* 
itte4  not  far  £rom  the  ibrtreem  but  o 
little  further  up  the  strevpa*  j 

The  Rumisn  genersl,  perceiving  thst 
}9!^  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  cmlef^ 
ing  in  the  ravines,  beyona  the  riiver^ 
xroeied  a  body  of  caviory  and  ini^^r 
sy,  with  two  light  guns,  undfor  oovfr 
lof  his  srtillery.  Having  thup  aecnw 
.^KffPWagieo/th^riTer,  pyfr  H^M^f^ 


Wdr  Between  Persia  anJt  RuittA,  CAprtb 

thrown   a   floating    Ae  btttCalkni  of  KnlchiUTtn,  tvMch 


hid  pnyiowlf  tbrown  a 
bridge,  he  passed  five  or  six  battalions 
Of  infantry,  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
and  about  twenty  gnns ;  and  formed 
them  in  two  lines  on  the  plain  be- 
tween the  Arras  and  the  rising  ground 
on  which  the  Persians  had  taken  up 
their  position.  On  the  right  of  the 
Persian  line,  was  the  Prince  Royal, 
Who,  with  a  small  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  occupied  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation.  Corn- 
municating  with  his  Royal  Highness's 
right,  was  Hassan  Khan,  and  beyond 
him  the  Ausef  ud  Dowleh,  who  had 
stationed  himself  in  a  ravine  in  which 
he  was  covered  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  concealed  from  their 
view. 

The  Russians  advanced  slowly,  and 
the  Prince's  guns  kept  up  a  brisk  fire 
on  their  line,  which,  firom  the  position 
Occupied  by  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Russian  artillery  could  not  return  with 
tt^t,  Hassan  Khan  not  only  main- 
tained his  ground,  but  made  several 
charges  with  partial  success.  The 
troops  had  been  engaged  some  hours  : 
the  Russians  were  much  exhsusted 
by  thirst,  and  by  the  best  of  the 
flay,  which  was  oppressive ;  the  Per- 
sians had  scarcelv  lost  a  roan,  and 
it  appeared  probable  that  the  action 
would  terminate  without  producing 
any  verv  decisive  result,  when  the  ad- 
vance or  the  Russian  left  opened  to  it 
the  ravine  in  which  the  Prime  Miuis^ 
ter  had  posted  himself ;  two  or  three 
guns  were  immediately  broucht  into  a 
position  to  enfilade  it,  and  the  caval- 
ry, crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  in 
which  they  could  not  act,  supported 
by  no  infantry  or  artillery,  and  ex* 
^osed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  grape, 
^;11  into  confusion,  and  fled  in  every 
^direction.  The  Russian  cavalry  fol- 
lowed them  for  a  short  distance,  but 
tame  up  with  few  of  them. 

The  right  of  the  line  having  thus 
^Ttm  way,  Uie  retreat  of  Abbas  Meersa 
towards  nis  camp  at  Choors,  would 
imeedily  have  been  cut  ofil  His  Royal 
fiighness  therefore  retired,  but  in 
^ood  order,  and  covering  with  his  ar- 
tillery the  flight  of  the  army. 

In  this  action  the  Persians  did  not 
lose  above  fifty  men,  and  the  Russians 
probably  not  more.  The  consequences 
Df  the  defeat  were,  however,  disas^ 
trous  to  Persia.  Of  the  three  thou- 
aand  men  who  composed  the  garrison 
<0f  Abbas  Abad,  one-thud  consisted  of 


had  been  raised  almont  exdusi  vely  from 
the  tribe  of  Kangerloo,  and  was  com* 
Inanded  by  Essan  Khan,  nephew  of  ita 
chief,  Kerreem  Khan.  This  ramily  had, 
on  several  occasions,  been  detected  in 
carrying  on  an  illicit  intercourse  with 
the  Russians,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
been  subjected  to  greater  evus  and 
more  annoyance  than  almost  any  fa- 
mily under  the  Prince's  government. 
For  some  years  Kerreem  Khan  had 
been  deprived  of  the  command  at 
Nukhshivan  and  treated  with  mark« 
ed  indignity ;  and  it  was  not  un^  the 
war  with  Russia  made  it  necessary  t6 
condliate  the  frontier  tribes,  that  h6 
was  again  raised  to  his  hereditary  sta* 
tion,  or  favourably  noticed  by  the 
Prince.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
place  the  Nukhshivan  battalion  in 
Abbas  Abad,  many  considered  th^ 
measure  imprudent,  and  some  evett 
openly  expressed  doubts  of  the  loysJty 
of  the  tribe  and  of  its  chiefs,  whicn 
were  fully  justified  by  theresult  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  even  befbre 
the  siege  of  Erivan  was  raised,  some 
comnninications  had  passed  between 
Essan  Khan  and  the  Russian  genend  ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  defeat 
of  the  Persian  army  before  the  placi 
furnished  the  pretext  for  surrendering 
it.  Essan  Khan  and  his  battalion  made 
their  own  terms,  in  concert  with  Ma- 
hommed  Reaa  Khan,  a  native  of  Bad* 
koo,  who  commanded  ihe  9A  regiment 
of  Tabreez,  which  was  also  m  the 
place.  Mahommed  Ameen  Khan,  the 
governor  of  the  fort,  was  a  weak  man, 
totally  helpless  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  1000  men  of  the 
Bukhtearee  tribe,  had  no  competent 
hesd  to  guide  them,  had  they  been 
disposed  to  attempt,  in  conjunction 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Tabrees 
battalmn,  which  was  well  disposed, 
the  expcdsion  of  the  disaflfect'ed.  Aa 
soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  delivered  up,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Tabreezees  and  Buxh- 
tearees  threw  themselves  into  the  river 
and  escaped — others,  borrolring  the 
dress  of  tne  Kangerloos,  were  permit- 
ted to  retire  unmolested ;  and  of  the 
^aoOO  men  not  concerned  In  the  sur- 
render, BcarceW  900  were  made  prison- 
ers. Considerable  magazines  of  provi- 
sions and  ammunition,  with  18  guns, 
were  left  in  the  fort. 
The  traitorous  surrend^  of  Abto 
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AlMd,  ftlkm^oii  the  detat  of  dw' 
Pmoe  and  Prime  Minister,  nroidnoed 
a  great  lenntion  in  the  Shea*!  camp 
at  Kho^;  and  had  General  Patke'i 
mtch  GTOwed  the  An«B»  and  made  a 
demonatration  of  attacking  the  Shah, 
it  would  more  than  prohauy  bare  p«t 
a  period  to  the  war.  But  no  attempt 
wat  made  to  profit  by  the  occaaon,  or 
to  draw  any  advantage  £rom  the  feeU 
ings  which  his  taeeeaKa  and  the  do* 
faction  of  an  important  tribe  had  pro^ 
duced.  indeed,  from  the  eommenee* 
ment  of  the  war,  ignoiance  of  the  ▼»• 
Ine  of  time,  and  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  following  np  laooeai 
and  profiting  by  moral  deprearioD,  haa 
heen  contpicuooa  in  the  operationa  of 
both  parties,  and  almoat  to  an  equal 
extent.  After  leaving  two  thousand 
men  in  garrison  at  Abbas  Abad,  the 
Russian  general  retired  to  Nukhahi* 
van,  and  from  thence  fell  back  upon 
his  own  frontier,  with  a  view  to  refieah 
hia  troops,  who  were  becoming  sickly, 
hj  a  tettdenoe  of  some  weeks  in  the 
€oel  atmosphere  of  that  elevated  oonn* 
try  which  lies  between  Nukhshivaa 
and  Kaiabaugh*  The  force  under 
General  Pankratieff,  which  continned 
to  occupy  this  ktter  province,  bad 
anade  no  movement  of  any  icoosequenoe 
ainee  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Arras  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  A  Russisn 
«ofps  of  about  6000  men,,  which  had 
intrenched  itself  at  Baahaberan,  re* 
anained  inactive,  and  the  ganisons 
4vhieh  had  been  left  in  the  convent  of 
the  three  churches,  and  in  Abbas  Abad, 
were  .too  weak  to  attempt  anything 
'hegwad  the  walk  of  their  respective 
mtifications.  The  Persian  army,  too^ 
.wanted  repose,  and  was  not  in  a  con* 
dition  to  attack  the  Russian  generaT, 
whose  toce  wss  estimated  at  about 
awenC^  thoussnd  men. 
•  As  It  appesred  probable  that  active 
opcndons  would  not  be  renewed  for 
^aome  weeks,  the  time  was  thought  fii^ 
irourable  for  negotiation,  and  Meersa 
£aBleh*was  depoted  by  the  Prince 
Royal  to  communicate  with  the  Rua^ 
bian  general,  and  endeavour  to  oon- 
dttde  an  anniatice  whidi  might  admit 
«f  the  mission  of  an  Ambasaadca:  to  the 
-Russian  capitaL  The  Meenia  was  un^ 
«ble  to  aooompUsh  his  Roysl  Iiigh«* 


4a» 

's  wishes^  but  ha  vat  aesiUnpai 
nied  on  his  letum  bv  M.  SribiedoQ; 
»  young  centleman  wlio  had  formerly 
been  em  |Moy  ed  as  seorelary  to  the  Rna« 
sian  mission,  at  Tabreea,  and  who  i^a 
then  fiivourably  known  lo  the  Piinae** 
The  arrival  of  thia  gendeman  is  tho 
Persian  camp,  induced  many  persona 
to  believe  that  Russia  waa  now  mor% 
&voarably  disposed;  and  aa  it  wiaa 
known  that  both  the  Shah  and  tha 
Prince  Royal  were  desirous  to  seepeaoe 
oonchided  on  anv  terms  which  did  not' 
compromise  the  oonour  of  their  eou«^ 
trv,  sanguine  hopes  were  «ntertain* 
ed  that  the  negotiatipn  which  had  aoV: 
been  opened,  would  lead  to  an  acoom« 
modatuML  But  the  Russian  Envoy 
demanded,  as  preliminaries  to  any  Aur*' 
ther  arrangement,  that  the  Prinoa 
should  agree»  on  the  part  of  Persia,  to 
eede  Erivan  and  Nukbshivan  to  tho 
Emperor,  and  to  nay  the  expenses  oC 
the  war,  and  atated  his  inabiuty  to  ea» 
ter  any  further  on  a  nM;otiation,  eveaft 
for  an  armistice,  until  tbese  pointa 
should  be  conceded*  If  his  Royat 
Highness  sgreed  to  tbese  terms>  an  am 
miatiaefiMr  lix  weeks  would  be  granted, 
and  it  Iras  coniridered  not  impossihJA 
that  the  Emperor  might  be  disposeA 
to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  more  fa^ 
vouraUe  to  Persia.  Bat  his  Royali 
Highnesa  waa  aware  that  Persia  had 
au&red  ft  aevore  disappointment  on  a 
temer  occasion,  by  mving  too  ooih 
fidcntly  on  assuianceaoit  the  liberality 
of  a  former  Emperar.  The  peace  of 
Goolistan  had  been  concluded  under 
an  assurance  from  General  Ritiicheff, 
then  GovemoNGeneral  of  GeQrgia,aa4 
Flenipalentiary,  that  the  JImpesot 
Alexandw  would  restore  some  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  Persia  in  terms  of 
the  treatv;  and  aa  Russia  bad  dis^ 
tinctly  refused  to  pay  any  attention  la 
this  assurance,  altaough  it  was  giycn 
in  writing,  and  urged  by  Persia,  back# 
ed  by  the  good  officii  of  Epglandj 
and  as  the  Russian  authorides  had  no^  . 
only  disrmided  this  solemii  assu^ 
vanee»  but  badgasqiedat  every  ^oot  of 
land  to  whidi  they  oeuld  lay  daim  en 
the  frontier,  it  .could  not  be  expected 
that  Persia  would  again  plsae  mudi 
reliance  on  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Ruaaiatt  Government. .  The  attempts! 


*  Meerta  SaulA  was  employed  by  the  Pdnee  Roya!  on  a  iHissiort  to  Engilatid  ia 
)B32  and  1823 :  and  is  one  of  the  Penkn  -youths  who  were  edocatcd  iiv  Loadoar  > 
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n^  tmnieaieiit  if«ve  fhatfegi,  ind 
MMnt  SiKdefa  w»  again  wnt.ttirG^ 
BCfd  Ptekerildi  to  endetvour  to  pre- 
f«y  upon  hit  IseeDeticy  to  grant  aa 
umk&ce,  which  ahoold  not  bind  Per* 
it*  to  itceept  niiiioaft  ternra.  This 
fltefon  alio  failed,  and  preparationa 
wcro  made  to  renew  aetive  operatioiig. 
'  ttioHly  after  the  Boarian  army  had 
feUred  lieyond  Nitkhifafvatn,  hia  Ma* 

er  the  Shafayhaidng  kf^AIleeNne-^ 
Mlierza  with  the  Haaaafa  Khan  at 
€b^«Mi  moved  firom  Kho^  to  Marandy. 
amdhtaRoyd  Higbnesa,  AbbaaMeeraa; 
tfflMr  the  aulnre  of  hia  negotiaiioiia, 
■MMhod  to  Eiivan,  where  he  was 
jlOfaied  by  HoOMein  Khan,  Sirdar^  witk 
•  Odiiiiderikbk  body  of  tnen  who  had 
bMonfe  diapoMlde  Uler  the  aiese  ei 
XHttti  was  Tidaed;  In  the  meantime^ 
Giheirld  Paftketitdi  reniained  iii  ihe 
iSfh  Itfidi  at  a  plute  MOleflKirthabai 
wbcf^  hk  troapa  wero  e*id  to  be  anfw 
wlmi  mich  ftom  an  epidemic  whidi 
ttvtuled  in  hia  earop— and  the  RmK 
ikm  iti»pB  in  the  other  atodohl  atW 
MmflCed  notfafaig. 

.  Im  8hah  having  renuined  a  few 
di(ytf  itt  Marimd,  moved  abettt  did  mkU 
tte  of  Jliq^nat  to  the  PUin  of  liheiu 
hih.  Allee  Nuekee  Meem  and  Haoi 
im  Khan  were  still  at  Ghoora  #atch4 
lug  the  inovwiMtt  of  General  Paskoi 
ticdi  and  the  Prhiee  Royal;  andfidboi 
aaftf  Khittt,  hiving  entrenehed  a  poai<J 
iMf  on  the  hkd  from  Bathaberan  td 
feutaiktieMdJi,  procoeded  to  InreH 
Ih^  litter  plao& 

Towards  the  endof  Augut^  a  Rna« 
liin  dividoh>  obnslatiiig  of  4000  iiM 
Iktttry,  fiOOO  cavahy,  and  90  fieldii 
Mo^  manihed  ftom  Aheian  to  re* 
Ueve  gtftdhkeleeaoah,  whieh  waa  how 
i^iaely  invested*  In  the  evening  they 
Hmin ebnta^  with  the  ontpoito  of 
tfio  Petiiin  podtion,  and  finding  dial 
it  Wiia  Ittongly  entrenched,  fell  back 
fortlionlgbt.  Nott  morning  they  ad^ 
IfftAied,  mddnl;  a  detoor  to  OToid  tho 
otttrondiment,  and  the  Prince  ond 
^Mti,  dmtring  out  thdlr  men.  attaeka 
Id  thmmi  the  line  of  march*  Tho 
kiUMlMa  h4d  fiirmed  themadvea  intti 
Ibttr  ftdid  tfqoaivs^  bonnected  b]r  linM 
^  infkntry,  in  andi  a  manner  na  to 
AMfl  dhe  grtet  hdlow  aqaii«>  with 
amall  aolid  squares  at  the  angles,  which 
the  Pgimns  ndt  un&pfly  compsred  m 
l^acpiare fwt  with  a  baation  or  tower 
atoach  eomer.  The  Persian  oommand- 
ora,  instead  of  bringiiig  up  thdr  whda 


Mse  at  one^  drntented  MAwSLwi^ 
#ith  harassing  their  eiMniy  by  de- 
anltory  atta£^,  and  keeping  up  an  nn« 
ioterrdpted  fire  of  Arfillery.-  Two^ 
hattalimia  of  the  Persian  n^pdar  in^ 
fiihtry,  aa  the^  aro.  csUed,  anpported 
by  the  guna  and  by  d  body  if  ligjht' 
horae,  weie  first  oppoaed  to  the  Rns^ 
dana,  and  were  wartnly  engaged  for 
nteriy  an  hoifr,  when  tner  were  witbht 
ddkwn,  and  replaced  by  two  ftedi  batW 
taUona*  In  tfaia  way,  fonr  or  By& 
brigndea  were  ineoeadydy  brOncht  in^ 
to  action,  and  the  horaemeri  Who  Imk 
▼cred  about  made  frequent  attache; 
wherever  the  line  appeared  tb  be  weak^ 
The  actioD  had  tommented  at  sonrisa^ 
tad  odntniued  without  intemusand 
tiU  near  aunaet^  when  the  Rnsdmi 
f reopa,  exhausted  by  long-^condiuied 
eMerlioii,  and  the  heat  of  the  weathcrj 
ahd  jdr^ed  vHtiK  thirst,  arrived  at  d 
stream*  The  men,  abandoning  iheir 
ranka,  rushed  to  the  water,  sod  dd 
Persian  cowmianderay  aedng  thdr  a£U 
vantage,  brought  up  two  fredi  battoi 
liona,  who  diarg^  widiont  firing  a 
diot  The  Ruadan^  endeavodied  to 
fote  and  oppose  them,  but  the  fbrioia* 
turn  was  pfobibly  imperiiec^  and  thO 
bppodtion  vras  oerfaiidy  ineflbetush 
Their  line  waa  broken,  ana  Perdana 
ahd  Rutaians  mixed  up  togo^er  fonglit 
hand  to  hUnd. .  After  k  deaperai^  atruj^ 
tsje  of aome  nunutea*  duratioB,  tho  Ru». 
aiana  gavi^  way;  and  the  coiiftdian  boi 
camegenemL  ThePciaian  hoite,  see» 
log  the  impresdoo  made  by  the  inh 
fimtrv,  chd^ged  rescdutdy.  The  wea9> 
ried  oattdiona,  which  Imd  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  airly  part  aT 
ihedaT,  elated  h*  the  sueoaH  of  tlieik 
camraoea,  daahed  on  to  thdr  dmperl. 
The  men  werd  now  ao  oampletely 
minnled  together,  that  the  five  of  the 
artillery  on  both  aidei  waa  aikapended^ 
nd  hone  ahd  foot,  Persian  and  Bna* 
aian,  envebped  in  «a  inapenetndda 
dottd  of  daaiy  rolled  on,  one  wild  and 
roarihg  tnass,  lowaida  die  ooiif ent  of 
die  three  eburdMB,  under  the  walb 
of  Wlddi  the  Ruasiana  aoog^tr^ftig^; 
In  thia  aetkm  aboAt  twdvo  hundred 
Rnfesiaiis  warfe  left  upon  tho  fidd,  and 
nbove  three  hundiea  were  made  pn* 
aonera*  Between  dired  ahd  firarthoul* 
aand  atinda  of  iatei%  and  aeveml  wl4f» 
gons  of  ammunition,  doth,  and  othor 
stores^  idi  into  thehanda  of  the  Fn^ 
siana,  whose  totd  loss  did  not  exosed 
three  hundred  men*  The  conduct  of 
the  Ruaaian  troops  w«a  spirited^  am 
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toIeraUjT  iteady,  till  thirat  arercmie 
them.  The  disparity  of  mimben  was 
certainly  great,  as  the  Penrians  had 
about  twice  as  many  infantry/  and 
three  times  as  many  ctvahy,  as  the 
Russians,  though  they  did  not  all  take 
a  part  in  the  action,  fiat  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  the  Persian  troops 
are  but  half  disdplined,  that  they  had 
no  BuK^ean  officers  to  direct  their 
morements,  and  that  they  had  no  su* 
periority  in  artillery,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  by  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  disciplined  troops  op* 
posed  to  an  irregular  army,  that  this 
aflTsir  reflects  the  highest  credit  on%he 
Prince,  on  the  Sirdar,  and  on  the  Per^. 
■ian  army.  The  single  fact,  that  two 
Persian  battalions  charged  an  equal 
number  of  Russians,  and  routed  them 
with  the  bayonet,  (even  allowing  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  favour- 
able,)  is  conclusive  as  to  thdr  capable 
lity  and  their  personal  courage,  fiat 
the  avarice  of  the  present  rulers  of 
Persia,  the  distraction  produced  by 
the  clashing  of  personal  interests,  and 
the  want  of  public  spirit  and  energy 
In  the  government,  make  all  the  ad« 


vantages  which  may  be  gained  by  oe« 
oaaonal  esortions  of  no  avail,  and  will 
ultimately  force  her  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  an  enemy  whom  she  could 
at  all  times  successfully  oppose  on  her 
own  soil,  if  her  resources  wera  called 
forth,  and  the  ample  means  of  lesisU 
ance  which  she  possesses  wisely  ap« 


Early  in  September,  the  Shah,  ha« 
ving  left  his  prime-mioister  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  Azerbijan,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  defence  of 
the  province^  returned  to  Tehran. 
About  the  520th  of  the  same  month. 
General  Paskevitch  moved  towarda 
Erivan,  and  the  Prince  Royal,  having 
thrown  some  of  his  best  troops  into 
that  fortress;  and  made  dispositions  for 
the  defence  of  Sirdar  Abad^  fell  back 
to  Nukhshivan.  Russian  reinforce- 
ments are  said  to  have  arrived  in  Geovu 
gia  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  it 
is  reported  that  General  Paskevitch 
has  brought  up  his  battering  traiiu 
By  the  latest  intelligence  the  Prince 
was  still  at  Nukhshivan,  snd  the  Rus* 
sian  Greneral  in  the  vicinity  of  Eutch^ 
keleeseah. 


Note.— We  intended  to  have  ofibred  some  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  belligerents,  and  we  may  still  be  induced  to  enlighten  our  narrative  with 
a  commentary  at  some  future  period ;  but  for  the  present  we  have  said  enough. 
If  we  should  appear,  gentle  reader,  to  have  been  more  desirous  to  make  yoii 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Persians  than  with  those  of  the  Rus^ 
aians,  it  is  a  chai^  to  which  we  plead  guilty.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Persians  put  forth  no  gazettes,  journals,  or  magazines,  and  therefore  nobody 
knows  anything  about  them,  or  their  proceedings,  except  what  we  may  con- 
descend  to  tell  them ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  cannot  find  room  for  all  the 
"  nouvelles  de  I'arm^  de  G^oigie,"  which  have  appeared  in  the  St  Peters* 
burgh  gazettes,  where  *'  the  curious"  may  find  what  we  have  omitted,  and 
learn  the  names  of  the  Russian  officers  who  have  particularly  distinguished 
Uiemsdves  before  Erivan.  Amongst  these,  we  are  glad  to  observe  several  of  our 
firiends  honourably  mentioned,  such  as  Colonel  Grourko,  and  Miyor  Koiiiieukoi 
Captains  Podlbuzky,  Tchoubinsky,  and  Kolpinsky,  &c 
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8KC0KD  LETTER  FROM  A  WHIO*RATER. 


My  pear  North, 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  self* 
gratulation  to  me,  that  the  few  gentle 
remarks  which  I  ventured,  in  my  form* 
cT  letter,  to  make  upon  the  persons 
railed  Whigs,  should  so  soon  hav^ 
lieen  verified  by  the  important  events 
which  have  since  taken  place.  The 
indignation  of  the  country  at  the  glai- 
ring incompetency  of  a  Ministry,  in 
which  Whig  principles  predominated, 
became  so  apparent,  that  they  were, 
as  I  snpposea  they  would  be,  afraid 
to  meet  Parliament,  and  his  Majesty 
felt  himaelf  under  the  necessity  of 
putting  into  their  places  men  capable 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, which  they  manifestly  were  not 
It  was  a  great  addition  to  the  gratifi* 
ration  I  felt  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  person 
chosen  by  his  Majesty  to  form  the 
new  administration,  because  I  had  en- 
deavoured in  my  letter  to  do  some 
justice  to  the  character  of  the  noble 
Duke,  which  it  was  the  fashion  at  that 
time,  amongst  the  Whigs,  to  visit 
with  all  the  paltry  and  malignant  vi« 
tuperation  with  which  they  areaccua« 
tomed  to  assail  their  superiors*  Very 
far,  indeed,  did  anytiiing  which  I 
could  say  fall  short  of  doing  complete 
Justice  to  a  chsracter,  so  splendid  as 
that  which  I  attempted  to  describe ; 
hut  it  had  at  least  the  effect  of  show- 
ing, however  feebly,  that  of  all  men 
I  thought  him  the  most  fit  to  be,  that 
which  he  so  soon  afterwards  was — 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  I 
intended  to  have  sent  yon  a  letter 
very  shortly  after  the  Whigs  were 
turned  adrift,  and  had  even  written 
some  pages,  expressing,  in  terms  not 
exsctly  of  the  mildest,  my  satisfaction 
at  that  event.  In  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory I  fell  inclined  to  imitate  thefiri- 
tish  lancers  at  Waterloo,  who  dashed 
over  the  unhorsed  cuirassiers,  and 
pinned  them  to  the  earth  as  they  lay 
sprawling.  I  was  disposed  to  show 
you  some  of  the  Whigs  wriggling  in 
the  agonies  of  death  and  defeat  upon 
the  point  of  my  spear,  but  I  was  dis- 
suaoed  from  my  purpose  by  a  good- 
natured  remonstrance.  I  was  in  mid- 
career,  brandishing  aloft  mv  weapon, 
when  my  cousin  Bob,  who  eomca 
westward  of  Charing  Cross,  I  think 
about  four  times  iii  the  year,  did  me 


the  honour  of  a  visit.  Bob  is  that 
kind  of  man,  who  is  styled,  in  com« 
roon  parlance,  '^'a  d— -d  aenatble  feU 
low^  that  is,  one  who  thinks  twiee 
before  he  speaks  ono&-«a  practice,  l^ 
the  bye,  of  which  I  am  prone  to  the 
inversion  — who  never  gets  into  a 
scrape,  and  knows  the  turn  of  the 
roarcet  as  well  as  any  man  on  'Change 
—that  sort  of  man,  m  short,  who  geta 
quietly  into  reputation,  becomes  • 
Bank  Director  at  fifty-six,  and,  having 
reared  from  business,  dies  at  seventy- 
two,  for  want  of  something  else  to  do, 
leaving  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  the  funds,  besides  some  old  hooaea 
in  the  City,  a  parcel  of  shares  in  in- 
surance companies,  and  a  villa  al 
Hackney.  As  he  is  some  twenty  years 
my  senior,  and  I  have  mv  ^'  expecta- 
tions," I  have  a  very  profound  respect 
for  his  jud^ent,  which  I  do  not  fail 
to  show  upon  every  suitable  occasion ; 
and  as  I  know  he  is  a  stout  Tory  at 
bottom,  though,  in  general,  he  thinks 
it  prudent  to  steer  clear  of  political 
opinions,  I  gave  him  my  flourish  over 
the  fallen  Whigs  to  read,  while  I 
slashed  on  to  finish  the  page  I  was 
inditing.  Bob  read  on,  as  steadily  a« 
if  it  were  a  bill  of  lading,  or  a  price 
current  he  was  perusing ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  I  observed  him  lay  one  leg 
across  the  other,  and  mb  nia  hand 
across  the  lower  part  of  his  fisce,  which 
with  him  are  always  preparatory  mo- 
tions to  the  saying  of  something  ssge. 
I  therefore  turned,  erectix  aurihut,  to- 
wards him,  to  catch  the  wisdom  which 
he  might  let  falL  "  I  don't,"  said 
he,  **  that  is— in  my  view  of  the  case 
•»I  don't  see  the  use  of  throwing  wa« 
ter  upon  a  drowned  rat" 

Critics,  who  are  fastidious  about 
elegance  of  illustration,  might  perhaps- 
find  something  to  cavil  at  in  this  la« 
conic  criticism  of  my  cousin ;  but  to 
me,  who  am  careless  about  such  things, 
it  spoke  volumes.  Had  Brougham 
made  a  seven- hours'  speech  on  the 
subject,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  said  anything  half  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  as  was  contained  in  those 
few  words.  For  what,  indeed,  is  more 
like  a  Whig  than  a  rat— a  vidcftis  de- 
testable animd,  hateful  to  the  sight 
of  all  honest  people,  whose  goods  it  is 
perpetually  labouring  to  destroy  ?  or 
what  more  like  the  preaent  conditioa 
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•r  the  Whigr  llNm  a  diowoed  nUt 
when  its  CMieer  of  miaduef  it  closed* 
«hen>  in  its  eagerness  to  steal  some 
of  the  prime  cheese  which  lay  on  the 
upper  ahelfy  it  climbed  where  it  was 
maUe  to  keep  iu  proper  balance,  and 
tumbled  down  into  the  tub  of  water 
that  lay  beneath,  and  was  then  taken 
by  the  tailj  and  flung  oat  on  the 
danghill  to  decay,  amongst  other  out* 
east  filth  ?  The  parallel  is  obrioust 
and  needs  not  to  be  prosecated  far- 
ther.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
the  courteous  speeoh,  in  which  I  ad* 
mitted  the  extreme  Ibrce  of  my  coo* 
sin's  observation ;  suffice  it  to  my^ 
that  when  he  was  gone,  I  threw  my 
pages  in  the  fire,  muttering,  as  they 
eonsttmed  befose  my  eyes,  **  the  man 
speke  like  an  oracl^— it  would  indeed 
he  Buperflnous  to  throw  water  upon 
a  drowned  rat,  and  I  shall  not  write 
to  my  excellent  friend  Norths  until  i 
have  .something  else  to  comment  upon 
than  the  wretched  plight  of  the 
IVhigs/' 

It  was  some  time  after  this  befiwe 
miything  occurred  which  ofi^red  any 
temptation  for  commentary,  politics 
havuig  been  most  uninvitingiy  dull 
lor  some  time  after  the  formation  of 
the  new  Mim'stry,  and  even  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament;  but  for  the 
last  three  weeks  there  has  been  a  lit* 
tie  more  animation,  and  it  msy  not 
be  an  unprofitable  tssk  to  Uke  a  rapid 
glance  at  some  of  the  most  strikmg 
views  in  the  moving  panorama  of  pub- 
lic events  during  that  time.  Firbt  in 
eider,  then,  come  the  **  explanations," 
so  csUed,  no  doubt,  according  to  the 
old  rule,  because  nothing  was  therein 
explained.  It  is  always  an  unpleasant 
thm^,  when  persons,  holding  stations 
to  high  as  those  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  should  find  it  ne- 
eessary  to  enter  into  a  defence,  or 
"  explanation,"  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  their  conduct  as  individuals.  We 
feel,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  truth  of 
the  French  proverb,  **  qui  s'excuae 
a'accuse,"  and  we  are  frarced  todwdl 
upon  the  exculpation  of  those,  whom 
we  would  rather  consider  not  only  as 
above  misconduct,  but  above  suspi* 
cion.  However  strong  this  dissgree- 
able  feeling  may  be  under  the  most 
favourable  drcumstanoes,  it  isunques- 
lionably  much  heightened,  when  we 
find  these  defences  to  consist  of  loDg 
and  intricate  harangues,  of  which  it  is 
tedious  lo  srrive  at  the  end,  and  diffi- 
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eult  to  arrive  at  the  meaning.  We 
fear  tfiat.  something  is  wrong,  where 
so  manv  words  are  necessary,  to  ex- 
plain that  all  was  right.  '  I  do  not 
think  any  one  ever  dreamt  of  calling 
upon  sncli  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  WeL* 
lington  for  an  ^'  expUmation,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  lias  been  latelv  ap- 
plied ;  and  if  such  were  bv  possibility 
askedf(«,does  anyone  douot,  that  in  so 
many  words  as  might  be  delivered  in 
ten  minutes  by  the  House  of  Lords' 
clock,  he  would  sweep  away  all  mat- 
ter  of  doubt  and  intricacv  from  the 
sttlject,  by  a  bold  straigat-forwanl 
statement,  which  would  leave  neither 
necessity  nor  room  for  further  ques- 
tioning? 

Suc£,  certainly,  was  not  the  kind 
of  explanation  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Cabinet  favoured  Par- 
liament and  the  public;  nor  can  it 
ever  come  from  those,  who  are  either 
Whigs  themselves,  or  have  bad  the 
misfoitune  to  be  connected  with 
Whigs,  who  involve  everything  in 
such  a  hodge-podge  of  petty  manage 
ment,  intrigue,  and  insincerity,  thst 
even  an  honest  man  cannot  make  a 
plain  story  out  of  that  with  which 
they  have  had  to  do. 

As  to  the  first  speech  of  *'  explana- 
ti<Hi"  which  was  delivered  by  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  at  Liverpool,  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion,  my  worthy  friend  Christo- 

eer,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rather 
rd  knocks  which  you  bave^  with 
something  of  Irish  kindness,  occasiour 
ally  given  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  he 
had  been  previously  to  the  delivery  of 
it  taking  a  lesson  from  you  in  tho 
art  of  jdke  and  banter,  in  which  you 
are,  above  all  men  at  present  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  pre-eminently  oon^ 
spicuous.  1 1  is  manifest  that  the  speech 
was  nothing  but  a  most  superb  quia 
from  bcjpnning  to  end.  Ancl  the  won- 
der is  that  even  the  Liverpool  people 
should  have  intellects  so  cottony  as 
not  to  have  perceived  it;  for  even  if 
they  had  believed  that  the  tears  of 
the  **  Continental  peasantry"  for  Mr 
Canning's  death,  was  but  a  nourish  of 
genuine  rhetorical  pathos,  and  that 
the  honesty  and  consistency  of  the 
Whigs  in  joining  those  who  professed 
Jjord  liiyerpool's  principles,  was,  how- 
ever '*  strange,  yet  true,"  in  the  right 
honourable  Secretary's  opinion  ;  how 
the  deuce  could  they  be  so  stupid  as 
not  to  see  the  joke,  when  he  b^an  to 
talk  about  the  ''  cordiality  and  bar- 
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motif  "  of  the  kte  Cabinet  f  Why,  my 
dear  North,  if  Uiey  had  had  the  least 
aense  of  the  ridiciuoiu,  the  uniTennd 
cvowd  would  have  kughed  until  the 
aonnd  would  have  swept  across  the 
flea>  and  was  rererherated  in  a  thou« 
sand  echoes  from  the  ragged  shore  of 
the  Hfll  of  Houth— Unanimity  snd 
cordiality,  indeed  !»But  the  thmg  is 
too  ridiculous  to  write  or  apesk  about ; 
one  can  only  laugh. 

There  is  nothing  more  like  serious 
truth  than  irony,  when  one  does  not 
happen  to  have  ^e  key  to  it ;  and,  aa 
the  reporters  could  only  give  Mr  Hue- 
kisson  8  words,  without  imparting  the 
joking  manner,  whieh,  doubUess, 
would  have  set  the  matter  right  with 
all  but  the  Liverpool  people,  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension  went  abroad, 
and  a  good  roany,  with  more  simpli* 
city  than  vm/c^  actually  supposed  tnat 
he  meant  something  when  he  spoke 
about  a  gusrantee.  The  Duke,  how- 
ever, soon  cleared  their  notions  on 
this  head,  by  opening  a  point*bIank 
battery  of  a  heavy  shot,  called  nega« 
tives,  upon  this  same  guarantee,  which 
in  the  space  of  three  minutes  demo« 
lished  it  utterly  and  for  ever. 

That  really  pleasant  and  clever  old 
gentleman,  Mr  Tiemey,  the  same  who, 
when  lately  in  the  Cabinet,  and  having 
no  business  of  his  own  to  mind,  went 
about  fidgeting  and  gossiping  in  bis 
usual  good-natured  manner,  and  set- 
ting his  colleagues  by  the  ears— he 
promised  to  call  Mr  Huskisson  to  ao- 
eonnt,  nominally,  for  his  bad  beha- 
viour in  serving  under  the  Duke,  but 
really,  for  tunung  up  his  nose  at  the 
Whigs  in  LiverpooL  When  he  came 
to  the  scratch,  however,  the  gallant 
old  George  fought  shy,  to  the  very 
great  astonishment  of  everybody ;  for 
no  one  suspects  the  veteran's  coange, 
and  to  this  day  he  is  a  cleaner  and  a 
cleverer  hitter  than  any  one  of  his 
party.  Whatever  may-have  been  the 
cause,  the  House  unexpectedly  broke 
up  on  the  appointed  evening,  without 
the  challenge  having  been  given ;  md 
it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Normanby, 
a  deverish,  but  rather  coarse  sort  of 
person  for  a  lord,  to  call  for  and  obtain 
these  much-expected  explanations. 

All  the  world  that  reads  the  news- 
pt^iers  knows  what  followed ;  they  re- 
ceived a  most  edifying  history  or  the 
*^  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  the 
late  Cabinet,  and,  I  trust,  have  been 
duly  thankful  to  Providence,  which 
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has  resiraed  the  eoiiDtry  fism  sucb 
silly  and  dangerous  guidance. 

It  is  really  wonderful  that  greater 
mkfottunes  than  did  take  place  shoold 
not  have  happened,  when  public  af« 
fairs  were  in  the  hands  of  sueh  a  ea-^ 
binet— When  the  Master  of  the  Mint 
goes  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  chat 
with  him  about  the  Finance  Conomit* 
tee,  and  the  dever  hit  it  would  be  to 
sain  Lord  Althorp's  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  making  lum 
its  chsirman^when  the  same  Master 
ef  the  Mint  makes  another  call  uoon 
the  Premier,  who,  good  eaay  man,- baa 
noeoligections,  and  then  forthwith  he 
—still  the  Msster  of  the  Mint,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  Tower  eotn^ 
ing  sixpences-Hi^gotiatea  with,  and 
appoints  Lord  Althorp  chairman,  and 
teUs  what  he  has  done  about  the  streets 
in  his  own  good-humoured  chatty 
manner— while  all  the  time  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  narticukr, 
or  the  Cabinet  in  general,  knows  no* 
thing  at  all  about  the  matter.  When 
such  a  thing  as  this  could  be  done, 
what  is  there  so  absurd  or  so  childiah 
that  we  might  not  expect  to  follow  f 
In  this  case,  the  conduct  of  Mr  Her* 
ries  was  such  as  one  might  have  ex« 
pected  from  his  knowledge  of  business, 
and  his  feelings  as  a  Tory  and  a  geiw 
tleman;  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  foUy  in  him  to  have  retained  his 
place  in  a  Cabinet  where  sueh  pro* 
oeedings  were  tolerated ;  and  he  there- 
fore determined  not  to  remain.  Mem« 
bers  of  both  Houses,  who  were  mem* 
hers  also  of  the  late  Cabinet,  have  as- 
serted that  his  resignatibn,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  dififereooe 
which  the  acceptance  of  this  resigna« 
tion  would  have  put  an  end  to,  was 
the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Iste  Cabinet— Mr  Huskinon  implicit« 
ly ,  snd  Mr  Herries  expressly  and  em* 
phaticaily,  says  it  was  not;  and  the 
public,  or  that  part  of  the  public  which 
tronbles  itself  aooutsuch  matters,  is  left 
to  the  painful  alternative  oC  choosing 
between  the  statements  of  men  who 
state  things  apparently  contradictory, 
and  yet  whom  one  is  bound  to  believe 
are  incapable  of  stating  anything  un« 
truly.  Mr  Herries,  very  plainly  and 
simply,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very 
naturally,  says,  that  the  contradictory 
of  his  statement  is  incredible.  He  has 
asked,  what  reason  can  there  be  that 
the  resignation  of  a  person  so  unimpor« 
Unt  as  himaelf  should  cause  the  < 
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plete  bvedtlng  t^  of  Um  GenornnwB  t  ^ 
and  instead  of  an  answer^  he  reoriTed 
eoarM  abuse.  Mr  Thomaa  Dnnoombe 
(he  about  whom  the  Timet  newspaper 
nu  been  maldng  sneh  a  pompons 
bother,  while  ail  ihe  rest  of  the  world 
have  been  laughing^  bnUied  snd  stem* 
meted  mighty  words.  •  Lords  Milton 
and  Normanby  threatened  and  talked 
big— Sir  James  Maedonald  scolded 
with  all  his  might,  and  Mr  Brougham 
tried  to  cross  examine  Mr  Herries,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  witness  at  the  Old 
Bailey ;  but  none  of  them  answered 
his  simple  question,  which  he  put 
again  and  again,  with  a  miUniss 
which  was  thrown  away  upon  them, 
ftr  diey  neither  understand  nor  ap« 
preciate  the  calm  and  unruffled  die* 
portment  of  a  man  who  is  armed  so 
strong  in  honesty,  that  their  loud 
threata  pass  by  as  idle  wind,  which  he 
regards  not.  By  the  by,  these  are  the 
men  who,  but  a  few  months  since, 
talked  in  so  lachrymose  a  manner 
about  the  violent  hmgoage  of  the 
Tories,  and  even  charged  them  with 
having  murdered  a  late  lamented 
statesman  with  coarse  scurrility ;  yet 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  all  the 
severe  things  which  rwere  said  by  all 
the  Tories  in  the  whole  of  the  last 
■sasion  were  put  together,  it  would 
appesr  a  mild  and  gentle  harangue, 
when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
eoarse  abiue  which  waa  heaped  upon 
Mr  Herrieson  the  evening  of  the  81st 
February* 

I  have  lately  observed,  with  great 
regret,  manv  attempta  to  try  upon 
the  Whigs  tbe  efficacy  of  that  which 
those  who  bare  the  care  of  mad  peo- 
ple call  *'  the  soothing  system."  All 
saeh  attempta  must  be  grounded  upon 
great  misapprehension.  To  be  sensible 
of  kindness,  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
noble  nature,  and  therefore  does  not 
at  all  belong  to  the  nature  of  the 
Whigs.  The  Whig  is  an  animal,  that 
though  you  should  feed  him  with  your 
own  hand  every  day,  and  stroke  his 
back  as  be  turns  about  in  his  den,  yet 
you  cannot  at  any  moment  be  sore 
that  he  will  not  suddenly  snarl  and 
snan  at  you ;  it  is  the  unhappy  nature 
of  toe  creature,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
striving  against  it.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  Mr  Peel,  in  general  so  remarka- 
ble for  soUd  judgment,  and  to  which 
he  adds  so  much  experience,  should 
bt?e  ever  thought  of  managing  the 


Whigs  in  this  wiy.    Ii 
the  sample  he  got  of  Lord  Milton'v 
eourtegjf  on  the  aeeond  evening  of  dhe. 
diaeussion  on  the  Corporation  uid  Test 
Acts,  must  have  shown  him  that  die 
best  method  he  could  purine  would 
be  that  mentioned  by  old  DMgenes, 
in  Lucian's  pleasant  Dialogues,  name* 
ly,  '*  to  show  them  that  it  is  not  in 
vain  he  carries  a  staff."  AsitiB,how« 
ever,  Mr  Peel  comes  down  to  the 
House  ^very  night,  with  his  eloquence 
wrapped  in  a  robe  of  softest  velvet, 
that,  while  it  hits  it  may  not  hurt 
**  the  gentlemen  onpoaite ;"  he  seems 
to  have  determineo  that 
**  From  his  prudent  lips  shall  flow 
Words  as  light  ss  flakes  of  snow." 
But  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will 
only  breed  himself  trouble  by  this 
mildness ;  for  his  words,  that 
'*  Fall  as  ioft  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
Are  lost  oa  the  Whigs  as  instantly.** 
They  will  think  that  he  is  either 
friendly  to  them,  or  afraid  of  them  ; 
which  two  things  are  about  equally 
disgraceful;  and  by  and  by,  when 
they  find  out  that  he  is  neither,  then 
will  he  experience  all  the  coarse  abuse 
which  is  sure  to  flow  when  Whigs 
get  into  a  rage  of  disappointment.— 7 
"  Smviique  ammu  i^puAik  mdgus/* 
It  is  the  fate  of  many  things  whieh 
are  very  surprising,  to  be  not  at  aH 
important ;  but  certainly  the  list  of 
names  which  Mr  Peel  placed  upon 
the  Finance  Committee  was  both,  and 
caused  more  aetonishment,  and  less  sa- 
tufhction,  to  the  country,  than  per-b 
haps  an  V  other  act  of  the  Government, 
of  which  he  was  the  organ,  ever  did. 
In  the  present  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  duties  of  a  Finance  Commit* 
tee  are  of  an  unusually  great  and  im* 
portent  nature*    It  is  manifest  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  our  sye* 
tem  at  present — that  the  internal  af«- 
fidrs  of  the  nation  do  not  prosper  as 
they  ought,  considering  the  wonder- 
ful benefits  wherewith  Providence  has 
blessed  this  country.    In  the  rela- 
tions which  now  govern  the  immense 
trade,  and  manufactures,  and  agrienU 
ture  of  the  country,  we  have  departed 
from  the  principles' which  our  anoee* 
tors,  in  their  simplicity,  thought  were 
best ;  and  we  have  seen  the  poor  mul* 
tiplied,  and  the  revenue  diminished. 
It  is  highly  worthy,  and  indeed  impe- 
rioualy  ncecssary,  that  these  mattera. 
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upmi  Which  oor  leveniie  depencb, 
•hould  be  diligently  and  delibentely 
.  investigftted  by  the  ^ery  ablest  men 
that  can  be  picked  oat  of « the  able 
men  oi  Great  Britain.  This  is  no 
time  for  petty  paltry  inquiries  about 
whether  thirty-eight  derks  would  do 
instead  of  forty ;  or  whether  a  man 
that  exists  on  a  hundred  pounds  a« 
year,  could  not  be  made  to  starve  on 
ninety.  The  country  does  not  want 
men  on  the  Finance  Committee  who 
are  only  fit  to  "  sweep  the  house,  and 
light  a  candle,  and  seek  for  the  piece 
ofsilTer  which  is  lost ;"  it  wants  men 
who  can  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter^ 
and.  examine  the  impaired  sources  of 
our  rcTenue,  and  shew  how  it  maybe 
built  up  again  with  judgment.  Does 
any  man  in  his  senses  expect  this  from 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  or  Mr  Maberly,  or 
Mr  Hume  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
efiect  of  putting  such  men  on  the 
Committee  will  be  to  make  it  a  mere 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  public 
accounts^  and  the  expenses  of  certain 
oflSces  ?  In  the  grand  question  of  ex- 
ploring the  financial  strength  of  this 
nation,  these  men  could  give  no  as- 
sistance; and  the  men  who  could, 
will  desist  from  the  task  while  they 
are  encumbered  with  such  auxiliaries. 
Our  countrv  presents  the  extraor-* 
dinary  anomaly  of  financial  difiiculty, 
or  at  least  the  apprehension  of  finan* 
cial  difficulty,  while  it  abounds  with 
the  materials  of  almost  immeasurable 
wealth,  which  lie  unemployed  anduse^ 
Jess.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  teem  with 
the  most  useful  minerals — iron,  and 
copper,  and  lead,  and  tin ;  which  re- 
quire but  labour  to  di^  up,  and  some 
more  labour  to  fashion  into  those 
things  which,  by  the  common  con* 
aent  of  mankind,  are  most  valuable 
and  costly.  Huge  tracts  of  land  lie 
uncultivated  and  unproductive,  which 
almost  seem  to  cry  aloud  for  the  a»- 
aistance  of  man's  labour,  that  they 
may  become  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds,  or  thick  with  standing  com. 
Labour  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  pro- 
duce this  great  riches,  and  yet  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  la- 
bourers pining  in  idleness  and  poveiw 
ty,  because  they  can  get  no  employ- 
ment 1  Here  indeed  is  matter  for  po- 
liticians of  sound  and  enlarged  mind 
.to  investigate.  Here  is  the  real  sub- 
ject for  men  of  finance  to  grapple 
with ;  for  if  they  can  once  devise  the 
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means  by  whidt  the  profitable  em- 
ployment  may  be  thrown  amonni 
those  who  now  live  in  penurious  idle* 
neas  for  want  of  it,  an  immenae  ac* 
cession  of  wealth  will  immediately 
follow,  of  which  theGovemmentmay, 
by  taxation,  take  to  themaelves  what 
is  necessary  for  the  jMiblic  service.  I 
am  very  much  afiraid,  however,  that 
until  men  get  a  good  deal  further  ad« 
vanced  in  the  contempt  which  ia  al*- 
ready  pretty  generally  commencing, 
for  the  audacious  quackery  of  politioil 
economista,  and  return  once  more  to 
the  guidance  of  nlain  common  sense, 
this  most  desirable  object  will  not  be 
accomplished.  As  long  as  men  wiU 
be  so  drunk  with  mystical  theories* 
as  to  believe  it  for  their  interest  to 
manufacture  a  small  quantity,  and 
exchange  it  with  a  foreign  sgricultu* 
rist  for  a  given  quantity  of  com,  while 
the  agriculturist  at  home  must  be  sup* 
ported  in  idleness,  rather  than  manu* 
facture  a  larger  quantity,  and  by  ex* 
changing  it  for  the  same  portion  of 
home  produce,  enable  the  agricultu- 
rist to  support  himself,  while  the  ma* 
nufacturer's  profit,  per  yard  or  per 
{Mound,  is  as  much  on  the  larger  quan« 
tity  manufactured  as  on  the  smaller^-* 
aa  long  as  political  economy  Doctors 
teach  this,  and  men  are  so  besotted  aa 
to  believe  them,  little  amendment  can 
be  expected.  But  perhaps  some  pert 
young  disciple  of  Doctor  M'Culloch 
may  say,  '*  It  is  impossible  the  profit, 
per  ;  ard  or  per  pound,  can  be  so  much, 
when  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  is 
given  to  the  home  agriculturist  for  the 
given  quantity  of  com."  Hold  a  mo* 
ment,  young  gentleman,  you  are  oon« 
versant  only  with  Dr  M'Culloch'a 
books;  while  the  manufacturer's  hooka 
—his  journal  and  his  ledger— are  a 
thousand  times  better  evid^oe  aa  the 
Sttbject-<-look  you  at  the  figures,  ^ 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  minu£u> 
turer  of  calico  can  sell  bis  goo^s  at  a 
shilling  a-yard,  of  which  one  penny  ia 
profit^ Well,  if  he  sell  to  the  fi>reigii 
corn-merchant  1000  yards,  and  defit 
his  account  with  L.50,  he  geU  back 
80  quarters,  of  wheat  at  60s.,  whidi 
balances  the  account,  and  his  profit  is 
1000  pence,  or  L.4,  3s.  4d.  But  sup- 
pose he  should  deal  with  farmer  Giles 
at  home,  not  being  allowed  to  import 
foreign  com  at  60s. ;  in  that  case, 
aa  wheat  is  then  60s.  and  the  given 
quantity  1W  quarters^  he'debita  Gtlea 
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with  1900  Tvds  At  lt.i-~L.60;  and 
he  credits  him  with  90  quarten  wheat 
at  GOs.-— L.60.  The  aoooant  atands 
balanced,  and  his  profit  is  1900  pence, 
or  L<5.  Now,  young. gentleman,  I 
defy  you  to  pick  a  flawin  these  figures ; 
ana  until  you  can  persuade  me  that 
the  L.5  gained  in  the  borne  market  is 
leas  valuable  than  the  L.4,  Ss.  4d. 
gained  in  the  foreign  market,  I  shall 
maintain  that  Cocker  and  I  are  right, 
and  M'CuUoch  and  you  are  wrong. 

I  know  that  now  vou  wiQ  shift  your 
ground,  and  say,  that  the  manufae- 
turer  cannot  produce  his  next  1000 
yards  as  dbeaply  as  the  last,  because 
wheat  has  become  10s.  a*quarterdear« 
er«  My  answer  to  thia  is,  that  while 
machines  which  eat  no  wheat  do  so 
much  of  the  work,  the  difference  of 
lOs.  a^uarter  in  wheat  would  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  producing  his  doth 
one  hundredth  part  of  a  farthing  in 
the  yard;  but  suppose  it  did,  and 
more,  is  he  not  amply  repaid  by  the 
superior  facility  and  safety  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  by  the  encouragement  he  gives 
to  a  branch  of  bome  industry,  whidi 
will  provide  a  regular  market  for 
him,  m  peace  and  in  war,  in  storms 
and  in  cAms,  when  the  foreign  mar- 
ket could  not  be  got  at  ?  Pardon,  my 
dear  North,  this  excursion  into  the 
dry  matters  of  politico ;  but  when  I 
recollect  that  the  chairman  of  our  Fi« 
nance  Committee  is  a  Whig,  and  a 
disciple  of  that  melancholv  madman, 
M'Callocb,  I  cannot  help  holding  up 
to  your  contempt  the  absurdities  whicn 
such  men  imagine  they  shew  their 
wisdom  by  supporting. 

If  I  might  venture  to  haaard  an 
opinion  upon  the  best  means  of  re- 
storing our  internal  prosperity,  I 
ahould  say,  that  having  first  properly 
regulated  the  misnamed  Redproeity 
System,  a  cheaper  and  more  abundant 
currency  would  be  the  moat  likelv 
means  of  restoring  activity  to  aU 
brandies  of  our  industry.  We  work* 
ed  long,  and  sucoessftiUy,  and  glori« 
ously,  upon  an  abundant,  yet  artifi- 
dal  currency ;  prodigious  public  and 
private  engagements  were  entered  into, 
which  sprung  from,  and  were  adapted 
to,  that  currency ;  and  they  still  exist, 
and  we  are  bound  to  them  under  a 
new  order  of  things,  which  must  ne* 
oessarily  contract  our  means.  We 
earried  our  load  merrily  while  it  waa 
made  of  light  paper,  but  we  are  for* 
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ced  to  oarry  the  annelMdk  in  almoet 
the  heaviest  of  all  the  metals,  and  the 
weight  wellnigb  breaks  our  back.  In 
this  respect,  your  northern  portion  of  • 
the  empire  is  more  fortunate.  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  celebrated  au- 
thor  of  the  "  Letter»of  Mdacbi  Mah^ 
growther"  baa  not  added  more  to  the 
literary  glory  of  Scotland,  than  he  has 
to  its  commercial  welfare,  by  stsnding 
forth  the  invindble  champion  of  ite 
bank- notes;  and  the  Scottish  mer« 
chant,  behind  his  counter,  has  almost 
as  much  reaaon  to  rcgdoe  in  the  name 
of  that  great  writer,  as  the  Scottish 
patriot  who  feds  bis  heart  sweU  with 
proud  emotion  at  the  thought  of  those 
noble  works  of  imagination,  which  will 
carry  down  the  scenerv  and  manners  of  ' 
his  native  country  to  the  remotest  peri- 
od of  unborn  time,  which  shall  possess 
any  knowledge  of  £nglish  literature. 

fiut  to  return  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  am  far  from  aupposin^y 
that  no  good  may  be  done  by  a  rigid 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
revenue,  for  even  setting  aside  the 
consideration  of  the  money,  it  is 
wholesome  for  the  state  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  pubhcdqMurtments  should . 
be  thorouithly  looked  into  occadonaT- 
ly,  lest  idleness  and  abuses  should 
grow  up ;  but  even  this  I  would  by 
no  means  intrust  to  Mr  Hume,  or  Mr 
Maberly,  or  Sir  Henry  Pamdl.  SeU 
ting  Joey  Hume  to  examine  a  great 
public  department,  is  like  an  endea- 
vour to  measure  the  contents  of  Loch 
I^mond  with  a  pint  stoup^'^  II  a 
I'esprit  trop  bom^,"— the  man's  mind 
is  too  little  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

There,  however,  he  du  in  all  his 
glory,  a  greater  man,  I  am  sure,  than 
he  ever  expected  to  be.  Every  one, 
high  and  low,  used  to  laugh  at  poor 
Joseph  ;  but  now  he  is  become  a  very 
formidable  person,  and  the  fear  of 
him  extends  over  the  three  kingdoms ; 
for  it  is  confklently  reported,  that  he 
means  to  institute  a  strict  economy, 
in  the  supply  of  brooms  and  matches 
to  all  the  public  offices  of  London  > 
and  elsewhere,  and  pale  terror  fleeth 
to  and  fro  amongst  the  respectable 
venders  of  these  articles. 

Mortdia  corda 
Per  gentes  ^umc-ilis  strarit  paror ! 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  are, 
however,  it  is  said,  engaged  upon 
more  important  matters,  and  we  may. 
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I  had  almost  forgotten  to  ask  you 
to  Umg^  with  me  for  a  few  momenta 
at  the  Edinbuigh  Review — ^you  recol- 
lect the  oatrageoua  pditical  article  it 
put  forth  laat  Jane— 4iow  the  Wh^ 
creature  crowed  and  •trutted--^how  it 
boasted  and  blustered,  and,  in  the 
delirium  of  its  drunken  foU^,  even 
ventured  upon  prophecy.  Listen  to 
its  prediction  of  what  should  haf^ 
pen  if  the  Tories  returtled  to  power. 
*'  There  would  be  fresh  laws  against  the 
press— the  Habeas  Corpus  act  would 
be  Buspended^the  army  increased— 
the  taxes  increased — theeountry  would 
be  first  beaten  till  it  cried,  and  then 
beaten  because  it  cried."  Wh^t  vi- 
gorous wit— what  manly  eloquence  in 
the  last  sentence !  What  a  clever  nur- 
sery maid  it  must  have  been  who  wrote 
that  article !  But,  most  excellent  Whig, 
of  whatever  sex  you  be,  the  ToHes 
Aave  returned  to  power.  Yourfiiends^ 
whose  momentary  elevation  put  you 
BO  beside  yourself,  have  been  turned 
off  for  pure  dolti^ness  and  hopeless 
incapacity ;  and  where  are  all  the  ter- 
rible thiii^^  whidi  you  threatened? 

Are  you  yet  ashamed  of  yourself 
for  the  gross  and  abominable  libda 
which  you  dared  to  pour  forth  upon 
^e  people  of  England  ?  Do  you  re- 
collect, that  in  your  rash  and  headlong 
folly  you  ascribed  a  general  spirit  H 
rmublicanism  to  the  middling  oiden 
or  this  kingdom  ?  Have  you  any  re- 
membrance of  the  extravagant  non- 
sense you  talked  about  their  "  aver- 
sion >br  the  fine  9xU,fcr  elegant  lite- 
rature, and  for  the  sentiments  of  chi- 
valrv?"  and  something  yet  more  ab- 
surd and  unintelligible,  about  "round- 
ness, and  smoothness,  and  bloom,"  be- 
ing "  extudedf"  Do  ^ou  bear  any- 
thing of  all  this  in  mmd,  and  have 
you  gone  back  to  school,  to  be ''  beaten 
till  you  cry,"  for  ignorance  of  the 
EngUsh  language  ? 

As  to  the  *'  aversion"  of  the  mid- 
dling orders  ''  for  the  fine  arts,"  if  the 
■ehool  yon  have  gone  to  give  holidays 
at  Easter,  I  recommend  you  to  come 
here,  and  take  a  squeeze  in  the  Ex- 
hibition Rooms  at  Somerset  House, 
when  perhaps  your  ignorance  on  that 
head,  and  something  else,  may  "  ex- 
ande"  at  the  same  time ;  and  to  en- 
lighten yon  upon  the  distaste  of  the 
people  for  <'  sentiflaents  of  diiv«lry/'. 
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you  n^y  inquin  at  aeaie  «f  the  bgok« 
sellers  and  libraries,  whether  they  are 
ever  asked  for  two  books,  called  "  Ivan- 
hoe,"  and  ''  The  Tales  of  the  Crusa- 
ders." If  you  do  these  things,  you 
vrill  go  back  to  the  rod  and  the  die* 
tionary.much  improved. 

But  I  must  not  forget  a  few  more 
verses  of  your  prophecies :—''  In  ten 
years  we  are  to  have  all  the  reformcn 
goaded  into  revolutionists"— item, ''  a 
civil  war  in  Ireland"— item,  "  hosti- 
lities with  France"— item.  "  war  wiUi 
America"— item,  ^'^  expeditions  to  Ca- 
nada and  Java"— item,  "  garrisons  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  &c  &c.  &c  too 
tedions  to  mention.  Most  marvellous 
Whig !  what  a  wonderfid  "  prophet 
of  evil"  art  thou  I  How  fortunate  to 
possess  a  ssge  so  profound,  as  to  he 
able  to  warn  us  o£  those  impending 
calamities !  Alas  1  unhappy  Whig, 
the  pen  is  hardly  worn  out  with  whii£, 
in  tne  paroxvnn  of  your  silliness,  yon 
indited  all  tnis  trash,  and  now  you 
lie  crushed  and  overwhelmed  with 
contempt,  derision,  and  defeat.  Impo- 
tent blunderei^-unthinking  acribUer 
^I  leave  yon,  not  because  I  have  aaid 
enough,  but  because  the  scorn  I  feel 
is  altogether  unutterable.  Pardon,  my 
dear  North,  once  more,  for  jumping 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  my  march  to 
cut  down  the  whigling— it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  h^  my  sabre  on  his 
empty  pate— but  'tis  done,  and  there*s 
an  end  on't. 

In  this  same  article  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  I  have  mildly  at- 
tempted topoint  out  some  inaocurades* 
we  are  told  of  the  great  spread  of  d»^ 
mocratic  principles  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns.  ThiB  opinion,  whether 
true  or  false,  we  may  suppose  to  be 
pretty  generally  adopted  by  the  WhigB, 
fiom  the  strenuous  efforts  they  are 
making  to  transfer  to  one  or  two  of 
these  towns  the  elective  (xanchise  now 
possessed  by  ancient  boroughs.  The 
case  of  East  Retford  is  one  on  which 
they  seem  disposed  to  try  aU  their 
force,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  have  beat 
allowed  to  proceed  a  certain  length 
with  a  measure  which,  upon  fninciple, 
ought  to  have  been  stooped  upon  the 
very  threshold.  The  history  of  the 
ease  I  (relieve  to  be  this :— East  Ret- 
fiml  is  one  of  those  places  where  there 
is  a  double  electioneering  influence- 
that  of  patronage,  and  of  money ;  yon 
eould  not^  M  in  eome  other  places,  go 
16 
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ivliincd  fdflllyi  nor  coold  tU  Laid 
FitiwilliM&'s  pttnu^e  net  yoa  w* 
Umedy  fviiboat  ^ymg  £im  pretty 
hailiomriy  aha.  At  toe  last  deedon 
liOid  FiUwiUitm's  two  friends  eame 
ia;  but  they  aieiiagcd  the  BaUer  m 
■0  abveoly  a  manner,  that,  upon  a 
petitif  n,  they  were  at  onea  umeated ; 
and  now  the  MHiip,  in  rereng^  woqU 
have  Che  ftaiichiee  carried  away  to 
Bitminghani,  whore  they  no  doubt 
tUnk  they  are  pretty  lore  of  adding 
two  to  ywiratreagth  on  the  oppoe»- 
tfea  beaefaes.  This  acheme,  like  all 
otheia  of  TVliig  jnitiee,  is  synonymoiM 
with  h^nstiee.  I  do  not  mean  to  say. 
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that  to  rcceiTe  Ibrty  guineas  per  bur^i 
gets  for  their  TOtes,  is,  in  the  East 
Aetfod  phraseology,  <<  aU  right,"  but 
I  will  Buuntatn,  tittt  totally  to  di»t 
teaduse  the  entire  body  of  the  dee* 
tffs,  and  not  only  them,  but  thdr 
I  for  all  tiflM  to  oome^  be« 
r  of  the  prasent  deeters  have 
a  eonddcration''  Ibr  thcur 
J  weuM  be  a  proeeeding  of  very 
fielenliidtMtioe.  The  number  of  bur« 
gcsses  is  ISO,  of  whom  some  hafo 
dfliihrWidytfolmitaBdeflbncee,  which, 
hairing  beenprored,  mig^t  ressonaUy 
be  supposed  to  justify  a  meesure  ioi 
( those  indiYidualslram  over 
bat  (he  Whi|  poiitieal 
id  of  amputating  a  dia» 
L  Ihnb,  propose  fortliwith  to  knock 
the  patient  on  the  head,  to  take  away 
his  peewisit  from  his  ehildien,  and 
10  bestow  it  on  others  in  a  distant 
land*  Here  is  a  sample  of  what 
Whigs  call  '<  liberaUty"--they  would 
ceoooiiit  an  aet  of  spouation  upon  the 
MKiem  fiaachiseB  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  extiemdy  gene? 
rous  to  the  mobw  The  sdieme  ia 
marked  with  the  two  standing  charao* 
teristics  of  all  Whig  sdiemes ;  hatred 
to  established  r^latkms,  and  stupi- 
dity in  the  comriyanoe  of  new  ones  to 
supply^  thdr  phioe.  Thdr  bill,  after 
assuming  that  East  Retford  oogbt  to 
be  disfranchised,  and  dedaring  that  it 
is  so,  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  conse* 
quenee  of  the  populstion,  wealth, 
trade,  and  so  forth,  of  Birmingham,  it 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  send  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Now,  ner* 
haps  this  b  true ;  at  all  erenU  I  shall 
not  contend  that  it  is  not ;  but  true  or 
ftlse,  it  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
rif^tsof  Esst  Retford  should  be  be. 
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Ubhed  francUscs  mo  lo  bo  brsken  up. 
and  scstteredy  to  be  scrambled  for  by. 
the  gveliest  and  richest  crow4^  certain* 
ly  Birmingham  would  not  come  flrsir 
The  city  of  Glaepw,  I  should  think, 
would  have  a  dausi  to  priority  of  ooot 
sideration ;  but  in  truth,  if  representa* 
tkm  wera  dietributed  according  to  the 
sole  which  Whigs  allq^  to  be  asr 
leesonaUe,  it  is  ndther  Birminghani 
•or  eTcn  Ghuigow,  but  the  parudi  ii| 
which  I  now  dt,  and  iu  adidning 
one,  to  whom,  on  thdr  principles,  the 
xi^t  diottld  be  transferred. 

The  oompantiTe  daims  of  the  two 
puishes  of  whidi  the  town  of  Bir« 
mingham  consists,  and  the  two  pazisiw 
es  of  St  Marylebone,  and  St  Paneroii 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  met 
tropolisof  London,  stand  thus.  Bir<i 
Viinghsm  by  the  latest  population  no* 
torn,  which  is  not  indeea.  a  Tory  ro* 
cent  one^  contained  85,000inhabitaDts^ 
and  the  asomsment  Ibr  property  tai^ 
onthetownwaaon£Si7,4M)a  By  the 
same  i^etuma  the  m^polation  of  the 
two  London  parishes  was  ie7,000j 
end  the  property  tax  was  isscssid  on 
^£747,000.  If  tbe  calenlations  wem 
made  noir,  the  proportion  would  be 
inflnitdy  mora  in  iaoour  of  the  hitler 
parishes,  as  ef  late  yeais  they  hsfo 
ineraaeed  with  promgions  rapidit]^^ 
But  it  will  bo  said  the  freeholden  d 
these  parishes  era  volen  ia  Middle^ 
sai--eo  ara  the  freehddem  of  Bir«» 
■dngham  in  WarwKkshire.  And  be 
it  remembered,  that  whereea  the 
county  of  Middlesex*  indoding  Loni* 
don  snd  Westminster,  ratunis  only 
eight  memben  to  Parliament,  or  (stiQ 
taking  the  old  populatkni  ntum)  one 
reprasentativo  for  140,000  persons; 
Wsrwickshiie  sends  six  members,  ee 
one  for  erery  45,780  pmoos.  It  is 
worthy  too  m  being  known,  thai  ia 
the  gicat  conteei  between  Burdett  and 
Mainwaringfor  the  county  ol*  Middle* 
sex,  whore,  to  use  a  ratner  striking 
expreeaion  of  a  strong  psrtisan, ''  they 
almost  raised  the  dead  to  Tote ;"  from 
these  two  immense  perishes  of  St 
Marylebone  and  St  Paneras,  only  96 
persons  voted ;  so  limited  is  the  num« 
ber  of /ffdMJ  proprietors.  If  then  the 
Whifp^  will  hsTo  repiesentatiTes  niody 
balanced  to  numbers  and  property,  it 
is  dear  that  to  aend  the  ftanchise  of 
East  Retford  to  Birmingham  is  absurd. 
I  am  wdl  aware  they  mey  pkad  that 
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the'ftidre  abtttird  it  \k,  the  iboi^  tan*' 
tistent  ar6  they  with  their  general  con* 
dnct^  in  sappoiting  It ;  but  I  leave 
them  to  the  fbll  benefit  of  this  de* 
fence. 

'  If  anything  be  done  to  improve  the 
fiystem  of  our  common-law  ^xmrtii 
Brougham  will  doubtlets  take  all  the 
credit  to  himself  and  his  seyen  hoars* 
«l)eech^  though  eyery  one  that  can 
spare  the-  time>  and  will  take  the 
trouble  to  wade  through  the  said 
speech^  must  find  a  quantity  of  shaU 
lowness  and  extravagance^  which  de- 
monstrate that  the  framer  of  it  is  ut« 
teHy  uufit  to  conduct  any  practical 
iroprovement  The  Solicitor  General^ 
'who  is  quite  an  admirable  fellow  in 
his  way,  though  not  much  of  a  poll- 
tidan,  tdiowed  this  clearly  and  calmly 
enotigh,  in  his  reply ;  and  Mr  Brough- 
am made  this  rather  strange  kind  of 
acpology  for  his  seven-hours  speech— « 
that  he  thought  something  was  neces- 
sary to  divert  the  people,  who  had  to 
listen  to  such  dry  oetails.  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  tnis  requisite  upon 
the  same  principle  that  the  opera 
people  relieve  the  tedionsness  of  a 
dull  piece,  by  introducing  a  divertise- 
inent  between  the  acts,  in  which 
people  toss  and  fling  their  legs  about 
m  all  manner  of  wild  contortions. 
ffo  doubt  Mr  Brougham  did  occasion- 
ally create  a  little  diversion,  and  one 
set  of  members  after  another  may  have 
stopped  an  hour  or  so  to  witness  the 
exhibition ;  but  they  would  have  done 
the  same  had  it  been  that  noor  man 
Mazurier,  who  died  the  other  day, 
that  was  playing  his  monkey  tricks 
,  amongst  the  benches.  For  my  part; 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much 
more  suitable,  and  much  more  for 
the  convenient  dispatch  of  public 
Irasmess,  if  Mr  Brougham  hsd  talked 
common  sense  upon  his  sulgect  for  one 
hour,  in  that  tone  of  energetic  serious- 


ness, whidi;  MTfaig^'tbough  be  be;  I' 
know  he  can  assume,  than  to  poar 
upon  Parliament  and  Uie  poUic  as  he 
did,  a  repulsive  mass  of  prolixity,  ex-^ 
travaganee,  bad  prinoi^ea,  and  wene 
jests ;  and  that,  t6o,  most  probably, 
for  no  gieater  or  mote  worthy  pur<^ 
pose,  than  to  make  ^  public  wondsr 
at  a  man  that  oouM  talk  seven  faouti 
without  stopping. 

•  But  it  is  time  thai  I  should  con-^ 
elude  this  letter,  and  leave  the  Whi^i 
for  the  present.  I  hope  they  will  G<m- 
sider  wnathas  been  said,  as  it  has 
been  written  for  their  instruction,  and 
amend  tfaehrcoursesaccordingly.  Much- 
as  I  hate  them,  my  hatred  is  not  ef 
diat  unchristian  kind  which  precludes 
the  wish  to-do  them  good.  > 

Howisyourgout,my  worthy  friehdp 
I  hope  as  the  spring  advaDces  you  WiU 
find  relief.  'Tis  a  very  gentlemanly 
oomplaint,  but  deuced  annoying  some- 
times. I  don't  thinJc  Whigs  ever  have 
the  goat--*they  sometimes  get  a  twii^ie 
of  rheumatism  which  they  mistake  for 
it,  but  Whigs  have  not  genuine  gimt; 
the  cold  juices  of  theur  system  &  not 
generate  it. 

I  believe  Sir  Franda.  Burdett  has 
gamine  gout  sometimes,  but  he  ia  a 
misguided  Endiah  gentleman,  and  no 
Wmg,  as  he  has  expressly  dedaied. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  am  glad  that 
Whin  do  not  get  the  gout,  as  I  vrould 
not  uiat  they  should  share  even  a 
oomplaint  in  common  with  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George  the  Fourth,  whom 
Goa  long  preserve,  and  Christopher 
North !  whose  name  if  I  have  f^oed 
after  the  payer,  it  is  not  that  I  love 
him  less,  but  that  I  honour  the  King 
more,  and  he  will  not  the  less  on  that 
aocetmt  believe  that  I  am 
His  most  dnoerely, 

AWnio-HATia.  > 

LoNnoN,  Mardi  6, 1899. 
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ANATOMY  or  DEUNKINKBIt.*  * 


,  This  litda  book  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  man  of  genius.  The 
style  is  singularly  neat>  terse,  concise, 
f  nd  vigorous,  far  beyond  the  reach  oC 
an  ordmary  mind ;  the  strain  of  sen* 
timent  is  such  as  does  infinite  honour 
to  the  author's  heart ;  and  the  obseri' 
▼ation  of  human  life,  by  which  ererv 
pa^  is  characterised,  speaks  a  bold, 
active,  and  philosophical  intellect.  As 
a  medical  treatise  it  is  excellent— but 
its  merit  is  as  a  moral  dissertation  on 
the  nature,  causes,  and  effects  of  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  and  pemidotts 
vices  that  can  degrade  and  a£9ict  all 
the  ongoings  of  social  life* 
'  It  was  not  likely,  that  a  work  of  so 
much  spirit  and  originality  should  not 
very  soon  attract  notice  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  are  pleased,  but  not  at  all 
surfnised,  to  see  that  it  has  already 
reached  a  second,  ^nd  a  greatly  ex«* 
tended  and  improved  edition.  It  is 
perfectly  free  from  all  quackery  and 

Eretennon ;  the  writer  does  not  be- 
ng  to  the  solemn  and  stupid  Gold- 
headed-cane  School;  he  writes  with 
much  of  the  animation  and  etetdSa  vis 
ammi  of  the  late  incomparable  John 
.Bell ;  but  the  character  of  his  style, 
of  his  KUtiments,  and  of  his  opinions, 
is  his  own,  and  his  little  most  enter- 
taininj^  interesting,  and  instructive 
.Treatise  is  stamped  from  beginning 
to  end  with  the  best  of  all  quiJities— 
originality— of  itself  enough  to  hide  a 
ronltitnde  of  defects,  but  vi^di  is  here 
feund  allied  with  uniform  sound  sense, 
sagacity,  and  discretion. 

We  think,  then,  that  our  readers 
will  be  obliged  to  us  for  an  analysis 
of  Mr  Macnish's  little  work,  accompa- 
nied with  some  occasional  remarks  SE 
our  omuj^  and  with  some  striking  spe- 
cimens. 

.  "  Drunkenness,*'  Dr  Macnish  obr 
serves, "  is  not  like  some  other  vices, 
peculiar  to  modern  times.  It  is  hand- 
ed down  ta  na  from  '  hoar  antiquity;' 
and  if  the  records  of  the  antediluvian 
<cra  were  nore^  conplet^  me-  slwuld 
probably  find  that  it  was  notmiknown 
-toth^iStther  of  thehmnati  raeek".  Dri- 
>vett  by  aiu  from  PaiaiAise,  if  drunk- 


enneas  ever  were  pardonable  in  any 
nan,  it  must  have  been  in  Adam« 
But  what  liquor  could  ever  have  raa^* 
aad  his  spirits  ?  How  dismally  in  ^hia 
cops  must  he  have  sung  '*  Auldlang 
syne !"  What  a  hollow  nip,  hip,  hip, 
hurra  I  On  attempting  to  rise  to  pio« 
pose  **  The  memory  of  Eden,"  ghastly 
must  have  gloomed  the  face  of  our 
poor  jprogenitor,  and  his  eyes  have; 
shut  in'  horror  of  the  sword  of  thd 
dierubim,  guarding  thoae  gates  for' 
ever, ''  with  dreadful  fines  thronged 
and  fiery  arma."  Then,  how  black 
the  future,  filled  by  him  with  all 
shapes  and  sights  of  wo,  endlessly  tor- 
menting the  whole  lost  race  of  man ! 
Noah  and  Lot  had  not  the  same  ex- 
cuses for  drenchinf^  their  senses  in 
oblivion.  Original  sm!  Mortal  taste  I 
Dreadful  causes  they  of  drunkenness^ 
despair,  and  death  I 

Let  observation  with  extensive  vi^ 
survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru, 
and  what  one  single  small  district  of 
the  habitable  globe  will  be  found, 
even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  perfectly 
sober?  The  possesaion  of  unchraded 
reaaon  to  the  victims  of  sin  and  sov* 
row  would  seem  to  be  felt  aa  a  curse* 
Therefore,  they  extract  insanity  fnni 
flowera  and  blossoms,  bright  with  the 
bkKMUs  and  fresh  with  the  dewa  of 
heaven,  and  drink  down  their  misery 
into  dreamless  sleep.  True,-  as  Mr 
Macnish  says,  **  that  drunkenness  has 
varied  greatly  at  different  times  tad 
among  difi^nt  nations;'*  but^  perw 
haps,  take  one  country  with  another, 
though  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  va- 
ried, the  quantum  of  the  vice  has 
been  pretty  much  the  same,  drunkard 
has  balanced  drunkard,  and  earth  her- 
aelf  continued  to  reel  and  itagger  on 
her  axis. 

Drunkenness  prevails,  we  agi;pe  wit& 
the  author,  more  in  a  rude  Uun  in  a. 
.civilized  state  of  society.  It  seema» 
too,  to  prevail  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent in  northern  than  in  souUiem  la* 
titudes*  • 

'  **  Ihe  nature  of  the  dinoate  renders 
*tbis  inevitable^  sod  gives  to  the-  hooMHi 
frame  its  capabilities  of  witbBtanding .  li. 
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quor;  heoee,  t  quantity  which  icareely 
ruffles  the  firosen  current  of  a  ^orwegian't 
blood,  woold  Matter  madness  and  fever 
into  tile  brain  of  the  Hindoo^  £ven  in 
Enfope,  the  Miabitants  of  the  soitth  m 
hr  less  adapted  to  suatafai  intoxicnting 
agents  than  those  of  the  nofth.  Mnchof 
this  depends  upon  the  eoldness  of  thn 
eHnbtc^  and  much  aiso  upon  the  po* 
enlhir  pfaysioal  and  monl  frame  to 
wWeh  that  eoidaess  gives  rise.  The  na* 
lH»s  of  tho  south  are  a  lively^  vena* 
Itte  people ;  sai^ine  in  their  tempers 
ments,j»d  soseeptiUe,  to  an  eztraordi* 
wury  dcgrae^  4>f  every  impression.  Their 
minds  seem  to  inherit  the  brilliancy  of 
their  dimatc^  and  are  rich  with  sparkling 
thoughts  and  beautiful  imagery.  The 
mitttfiuem  nations  are  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  With  more  intensity  of  purpose, 
frith  greater  depth  of  reasoning  powers^ 
and  superior  solidity  of  judgment,  they 
ftfe  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  that 
eportive  and  creative  brilliancy  which 
hangs  like  a  rainbow  over  the  spirits  of 
the  sooth,  and  clothes  them  m  a  per- 
petnal  sunshine  of  delight  Hie  one  is 
Ghiefly  led  by  the  heart,  the  other  by  the 
head.  The  one  possesses  the  beauty  of 
aHower-garden,  the  ottier  the  sternness 
of  Hie  rode,  mhud  with  Its  severe  and 
■aleed  hvdihood.  Upon  constitotions  so 
Mbrantly  ot^snind,  It  eamK»t  be  expect- 
cd  Char  a  g^ven  portion  of  scf mnlns  will 
I  wkh  equal  power.  Hie  airy  in* 
iftnn  of  the  ilrsft  is  easil]^ 
[  to  eaeitatioa»  and  manifcsts  isel* 
Iqgt  winch  the  aeoond  does  not  eaperl* 
OMB  tin  he  hae  partaken  much  mora 
iMgdyofthsstimalatingeania.  On  this 
fWQOunt^  the  one  may  be  jnebriatedt  and 
the  other  nemaia  oomparativaly  sober 
jlffoa  a  sunHar  quantity.  In  spMkii^of 
this  Mibjectf  it  is  always  to  be  remember** 
jcd  that  a  persoa  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  drunkard  because  he  consumes  a  cer.. 
lain  portion  of  liquor;  but  because  what 
he  does  consume  produces  certain  effects 
ppon  his  system.  The  Russian,  there- 
lore,  may  take  six  glasses  a-day,  and  be 
as  temperate  as  the  Italian  who  takes 
jfonr,  or  the  Indhm  who  takes  twa  But 
even  when  this  is  acceded  to,  the  balance 
of  sobriefy  wHl  be  found  in  finrour  of  the 
toiith:  the  faibsbitsnts  there  not  only 
Mnk  less,  but  are^  bonaJUe,  more  seldom 
Intoxicated  than  the  others.  Those  who 
durta  ooatiasted  London  and  Fsris,  may 
«Mllf  VBfiiy  this  Aeti  and  diose  who 
^va  dona  the  same  to  the  eltiei  of  Ifos- 
eow  and  Home,  can  bear  still  stronger 
fBsfriBieay.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  £ng- 
'Kshnenaipping  eoa  jmct^  end  treating 
his  friends  toia  gleei  of  lemooede?  Yet 
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such  things  are  common  in  Fhmee ;  and, 
of  all  the  practices  of  that  eoantiy,  they 
ere  those  most  thorongfaly  visited  l^  ttm 
eontemptnous  malisons  of  John  BolL** 

Mr  Maenish  says,  "  it  is  a  obmmon 
belief  that  wine  was  the  only  inebria* 
ting  liquor  known  to  antiquity :  but 
this  is  a  mistake."  We  never  heant 
of  that  common  belief  before^  for  who 
does  not  know,  as  well  as  himadf, 
that  Tacitus  mentions  the  use  of  ale 
or  beer  as  common  among  the  Ger« 
mans  of  his  time — ^that  the  Egyptiane 
swigged  malt-liquor  in  the  Delta— 
that  a  kind  of  Bell's  Beer  deluged  the 
middle  ages— that  the  interior  of  Afrl« 
ca  was  ever  famous  for  brewing— that 
our  Saxon  ancestors  were  often  arown<« 
ed  in  mead — that  the  worshippers  of 
Odin  were  drunkards  of  the  first  wa« 
ter— whence  the  sonss  of  the  Scandi* 
navian  Scalds,  aud  the  fuddled  Futu« 
rity  of  Valhalla— that  ardent  spiriu 
were  quaffed  by  the  Arabians  many 
many  centuries  aso — that  from  time 
immemorial  arrack  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  island  of  Java  and  the 
continent  of  Hindostan— and  that,  iti 
ancient  times,  Bacchus,  and  his  com- 
panion Silenus,  were  as  housdiold 
words  in  the  mouths  of  all,  and  con- 
stitute a  most  important  feature  of 
the  Heathen  mythology  ? 

Mr  Maenish  has  a  chapter  on  th^ 
eauses  of  drunkenness— and  it  is  an 
excellent  one — every  sentence  in  i^ 
being  condse  and  vigorous  ;  although 
we  think  him  in  some  points  rather 
heterodox. 


«  There  are  some  persons  who  will 
never  be  drunkards,  and  others  who  will 
be  so  in  spite  of  all  that  oaa  be  done  to 
prevent  the^n.  Some  are  drunkards  by 
choice,  and  others  by  necessity.  The 
former  have  an  innate  and  constitutional 
Ipndness  for  liquor,  and  drink  con  omore. 
Such  men  are  usually  of  a  sanguine- 
ous temperament,  ef  coane  unintellectunfl 
minds,  and  of  low  and  animal  propenil- 
ties.  *  They  have,  in  general,  a  certain 
rigidity  of  ii^,  and  a  flow  of  animal  spH 
rits  which  other  people  are  without 
They  delight  hi  the  roar  and  riot  of  dif  afe- 
lag  dubs  t  and  with  them,  hi  particvlaiv 
all  tke  mioeriesef  KfB  may  be  reUBVred  te 
thebocde. 

'  '*lhedniidaad  by  necessity  wee  sever 
«eant  by  netue  to  be  dioripated*  Heie 
perhaps  a  person  of  amiable  dispositkmo^ 


wh^  instced  of  bearing  vp 

sgaiast  it|  endeaveaii  lo  drown  his  eet^ 


Mttfr  •  rw«*>l  MMd  w«to«u^  Ml  Ab. 
«lMt*  aiiMnr  •r  tilt  hftrt,  whick  Mtm 
bhn  0B#  DrankspiMMb  with  hioit  Is  a 
.^oawqiMiiM  of  mniortitM }  it  k  a  lolu 
tfSf  dbnptdoDy  preyiog  tipoa  hin  in  lU 
Isoee.  Bneh  %  mn  freqiMDtly  4iM  fare* 
ken-bttitcdt  evw  before  hit  cxomm* 
bnre  had  tame  to  dettray  him  fajr  Ibeir  own 
^mMttod  ageacy. 

*•  Soma  haoome  drankarda  from  excem 
OfiadalgaaoaiayottUi,  There  are  pamnta 
^ybo  have  a  commoa  cortom  of  treating 
Ibcir  cbUdwn  to  wtne^puncb, and  other 
intoiifctiDg  liqaon.  This,  in  reality,  ia 
regularly  bringing  them'iip  in  an  appreii« 
ticeship  to  druBkenneas.  Others  are 
taught  the  rioe  by  frequenting  drinking 
elttba  akid  masonic  lodges.  These  are  the 
genain^  academies  of  tippling,  Tire- 
adrds  of  the  drunkards  we  meet  with, 
bare  been  there  initiated  in  thatiove  of  in* 
temperanoe  and  boistereus  irregubuity 
iHiieh  distingaish  their  future  lires.  Men 
#ho  are  good  singen  are  very  apt  to  be« 
eome  dranfcards,  and,  in  truth,  most  of 
Aem  are  ao^  more  or  less,  especiaHy  if 
they  hare  naturally  mneh  jonalty  or 
amrmth  of  tamperaaaeat,  Aiine?oiceto 
sacb  mhn  is  a  iatai  aeoompliahment.** 
'  The  diatmctiott  here  made  between 
^boBce  and  neeeaatty,  aeema  to  na 
acarody  jnatifiable.  We  never  shall 
beUere,  dmt  whole  dasaea  of  men 
haTo,  beyond  their  fdlow  Christians, 
an  innate  and  eonatitntional  fondnesi 
for  liquor^i-^atai  less,  that "  they  will 
tie  dmnkaids  in  apite  of  all  that  can 
bo  done'  to  prevent  them."  On  the 
eontnry,  keep  men  **  of  a  sangmoeoua 
temperament,  oearae  and  nnintellee* 
laal  minda,  md  low  animal  propen- 
Mtiea,"  at  good,  aonnd,  healthy,  whole* 
aome,  hara  work,  with  moderete,  not 
extmvagpnt  wajgea,  and  they  will  be^ 
thoBg^  not  highly  ornamental,  yet 
enry  aaelhl  membm  of  the  atate,  and 
not  groasly  addicted  either  to  women 
pr  whiaky*  There  are  many  grades 
in  aodety,  to  which  audi  persona  are 
admiiably  well  suited;  and  if  strictly 
and  aternly  overlooked,  which  they 
eaght  tobe,  (for  a  certain  surveillanee 
aboold  gnard  all  the  oeenpationa  of  the 
te  vmr  otdeta,)  they  make  capital  day* 
iaboniob,  carpenters,  masons,  slaten, 
bodmen,  and  chimuey-Bweeps.  That 
dgidi^  of  flbi^  and  that  flow  of  ani- 
mal sptrili^of  which  theDoctor  spcaka, 
ariUnnder  snch  a  ayatem of  thmga— 
■ad  tt  ia  «  natural  and  right  ayatem^- 
beep  tliem  ftmn  the  alehowe  and  the 
Tbey  can  be  happy  on 
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dieese  and  bread  and  emdl  beer«« 
great,  big,  bread*breaated,  ionndw 
ahottldered,  muaeolar  mooalen,  vritb 
red  faeea,  and  redder  whiaken,  whom 
yen  aee  plaalerin^  gable  ends  widi 
iroweb,  carrying  lime  np  laddere,  and 
riding  on  the  rigging  of  honaea  ten 
aloriea  high.  Snch  feUowa  ddight, 
we  do  not  donbt  it,  in  the  roar  and 
riot  of  drinking  chiba ;  but  they  also 
ddight  in  the  ^nial  ftding  of  natural 
hunger  and  thirsteoming  upon  them  at 
morning,  mid-day,  and  evening  tblmt 
«^they  Witt  take  a  screed  new  and 
Ihen^  but  are  not^let  na  do  them  jmM 
tice-  aoakcw  andeota-^nor  with  then 
must  ''  all  the  miseries  of  lifb  be  re^ 
ferred  to  the  bottle." 
*  But  suppose  that  such  persons  wertf 
srossly  addioted  to  liquor,  why  should 
Mr  Macnish  call  them  drunkatda  by 
ehoice  P  And  thoae  other  *'  penona  c« 
amiable  dispositions,  whom  niiaf(ttr^ 
tune  has  overtaken,"  drtmkarda  bt 
neoearity?  There  ia  juat  aa  muoa 
choice,  and  Juat  aa  much  neeesrity,  in 
the  one  caae  as  in  the  other.  Ezoeia 
of  senribUity— partial  mental  weak«« 
neaa— aolitary  disnpation^^mmanly 
yielding  to  misfortune— must  they  bio 
more  gentlv  dealt  with  than  the  de« 
bauches  of  the  ateut,  coarse,  ruddy 
Bacchanalian,  with  rigid  flbrea  and 
high  animal  apirila?  Ought  the  one  to 
be  sentimentally  panegyriaed  in  env 
pity,  and  the  other  unaparingly  eon-» 
demned  in  our  repugnance?  B^  no 
mami^  of  meana.  Inie  latter  la,  in 
all  remeeta,  the  more  despicable  and 
hateful  character  of  the  two;  and 
iriiile,  as  Kr  Maeniah  says,  he  fte^ 
uuendy  ''  dies  broken-hearted,"  the 
former  contrives  to  live  on  with  mere« 
ly  an  occaaional  disordered  stomach* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  equally 
ainnen  fttm  chdco—or  nther,  we  & 
not  heritate  to  say,  that  aa  the  caae 
ia  put,  the  exeuae  of  necessity  would 
aeem  to  lie  rether  on  the  side  of  the 
rosy  roysterer  than  of  the  pale  rOii 
duse. 

With  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
fltst  part  of  the  condudmg  paragmph, 
however,  of  the  above  extract,  dmple 
la  it  aeema  to  be,  we  do  moat  heartily 
odndde,  for  4he  cuatom  there  alluded 
to  ia  eqtially  pemidouaand  disgustingi 
What  more  loathsome  than  to  see  a 
hmt  and  lobldlv  of  a  sdiodboy,  pro* 
bably  booby  of  hia  daaa,  standhig  be* 
hind  his  papa's  chair,  in  eager  expeo* 
tation  of  the  customary  rummer  of 
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if  .Theola  Ibol  Mks  him  for  a 
tOMt  too.;  And  with  an  apoplectical 
kpgh  shakes  his  sides  at  the  long-con* 
^  and  oft-repeated  extemporaneooa 
efiiuion  of  hereditary  wit,  that,  in  spita 
of  some  suspicious  symptomsy  assures 
him  that  the  odious  ompring  is  most 
Uttitimate.  The  younger  brats  meao* 
while  keep  socidng  away  at  the  stopi* 
pers  of  the  deean^ters— till,  thank  God> 
in  Qome  two  flaunting  Fhuiden  maief 
of  wet.  and  dry  nurses,  and  carry  off 
the  whole  bawL 

,  Ofdrinking-clubsandmason-kdgea 
we  resUy  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Hr  Kaoiish  speaks  with  somewhat 
too  much  seriousness  and  asperity* 
What  sort  of  dubs  would  he  have? 
Would  he  have  people  to  gather  toge* 
ther  round  onehage^long,  or  round  ta-» 
ble,  or  several  smaller  ones,  lean  npon 
thdr  elbows,  stare  into  each  other'a 
fiuse,  and  discuss  the  Meohsnfcal 
Forces,  the  Tides,  the  Prism*  and 
the  Plessures  of  Knowledge?  Mdajl 
this,  without  either  pipe  or  tumbler  ? 
Xhm  must  either  be  drinking-duba, 
or  no  dttba  at  alL  Now  it  is  too  much 
in  a  ftee  country  to  put  down  all  duba  ; 
and  therefore  we  hope  that  drinking* 
dubs,  that  is  to  say,  clubs  where  the 
members  are  aUowed,  if  they  dioose, 
to  wet  their  whistle  in  moderation, 
may  continue  to  flourish.  People  are 
the  better  of  meetine  together  now  aiid 
then,  after  their  work.  And  where  then, 
piay,  the  harm  of  a  tradesman,  or  me* 
dianic,  or  labourer  of  anv  sort,  spend* 
ing  a  sixpence  occasionally,  or  even  a 
ahilliag,  m  apot  of  porter  or  a  glass  of 
Glenlivet  ?— There  need  not  be  always 
an  excess  of  a  good  thing.  I^dence 
ia  very  much  a  national  diaracteristic 
of  our  population ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  a  worthy 
artificer  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
dose^of  an  evening,  with  a  fine  hedlliy 
^Ddour  on  his  chedc,  staring  sober,  and 
reto^ng  sf ter  a  chary  but  a  cheerful 
glass>  to  IMs  wife  ana  family,  like  a 
good  husband  and  father  as  he  is,  a 
ateady  smith,  a  blameless  bakef,  a  car- 
penter without  compare,  or  a  tailor  of 
ten  thousand. 

■•  "  MfiSQ,  who  are  good  singers  are 
very  apt  to  become  drunkards  T"  Stop, 
dei&r  sir,  we  beseech  you,  and  do  deal 
less  in  such  sweeping  generalities. 
Good  singers  do  occssionalfy  go  wrong 
in  this  w^y,  but  not  nearly  so  often 
aahadones.  We  cannot  at  this  hless- 
tA  moment  charge  our  memory  with 
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one  flral-rate  gentleqian^ainger  w)i* 
ia  not  a  perfect  naragon  of  sohtieCy,^ 
We  defy  a  drunkard,  to  aing  to  any- 
efiect  ^'  A  Bumper  at;  parting,"  or 
''  The  Ewie  wi'  the  Crooked  Hero," 
or  any  truly  ddightM  Scottiah,  Irish,' 
or  Italian  melody.  To  sing  wdl,  3roik 
must  keep  soberw-every  flne  singer 
knows  and  feels  that — indulge  in 
drinking,  and  the  voice  ia  broken,  the 
ear  untuned,  the  soul  of  music  sacd« 
floed  at  its  very  source  ;  and  instead  of 
the  cry  of  encore,  there  is  disappoints 
ed  sQenoe,  the  uplifting  of  hanos  ami 
eves,  and  manv^Jsilent  soliloquisp  over 
tne  obsequies  ottbose  sounds  that  once 
set  the  table  in  a  hush,  and  dimmed 
the  sparkling  of  fair  eyes  with  the  ir« 
resistible  beauty  of  tears. 

And  then  whj  should  such  a  maK 
as  our  friend  wnte  so  unkmdly  of  itUN 
sonic  lodges?  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  soberest  of  alTpossible 
ptaces-^-one  single  weak  bottle  of  cold 
punch  for  each  brother— aome  ^oona 
of  unaccountable  speecfaea-Hpay  the 
men  then:  wagos— a  clatter  ot  frater« 
nal  hoofo— and.  then  away  dong  thsi 
Bridges  troop  the  brethren  of  the  KiU 
winning,  or  St  Luke's,  all  a«bed  and 
a->snore  before  the  *^  sma'  hourp/) 
and  up  ia  the  morning  without  ao 
much  as  a  hair'  of  a  head^di,  to 
'^  that  etemd  pair,  dry  toast  ai>d  bvead 
and  butter."  No  maaonic  lodge  that 
ever  we  frequented,  and  we  have  fre^ 
quented  divers,  could  with  any  truth 
be  called  *'  a  genuine  academy  for  tip* 
pUnf^/'  Schools  rather  were  they  of 
sobriety— 801  peaceful  that  a  -Qupkev 
would  have  loved  them-^-mnr  do. we 
remember  a  single  case  of  a  broken 
head.  But  perhapathey  manage  those 
things  differently  in  the  West,  and  the 
Glasgow  lodges  may  deserve  the  c^ 
lacter  here  drawn  of  them  ;ibr  punch 
ia  indeed  an  insidious  beverage,  send 
in  masonic  lodges  may,  for  anyduqg 
we  know  to  the  contrary^  have  *^  been 
initiated  the  drunkards  we  meet  with 
there,  or  that  love  of  intemperance  and 
boisterous  irregularity  whidi  dutin^ 
mush  thdr  friture  lives."  .  But  from 
this  curse  or  anathema,we inaiat  ones* 
duding  the  masonic  lodges  of  Edin* 
burgh,  which  are  Temples  of  Friend* 
ship.  Fun,  and  Feelings  and  sacred  In 
their  sobriety  t»  all  the  Muses.  - 
•  Drunkenness,  our  .author  lema^ha 
truly,  exists  nuMre  in  towns  thair  In 
the  country,  and  more  among  mwha 
nics  than  husbandmen..  Soqa^Jno^ 
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Hlriitt0iDp(t  batibeen  htdy  nuSe  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  ccmntryy  and 
to  npteMnt  niral  Hfe  as  stained  and 
degnded  by  all  the  vioes— far  beyond 
thai  of  towns  and  cities.    This  oat« 
rage  ott  common  sense    and  on  nature 
—wo  leave  for  the  present  to  scom 
and  oooiempt    and  its  perpetrators  to 
contEmis  to  consider  cotton- milk  as 
tho.YSry  presenres  of  chsstity-— the 
hoiM  w  the  peasantry  as  receptacles 
of  all  that  is  profligate  and  flsf^tions. 
This  is  the  base  creed  of  the  manufao- 
taring  school.    Mr  Macnish  knows 
better^-both  from  reason  and  from 
experience.  He  might|  perhaps^  have 
added,  that  in  amallish,  dull>  sleepy 
townS)  contsining  from  Some  five  to 
some  twelve  thousand  inhabitantSj 
most  of  whom  are  well  to  do  in  the 
wotld9"--warm  and  rich^-HSoarse  in 
niannera  and  habits,  of  unenltivated 
intellects,  and  no  torn  for  knowledge 
or  literature,  except,  perhaps,  so  nr 
as  to  set  up  a  Mechanics'  Institution, 
drunkenness  prevails  even  more  than 
in  largest  cities.  The  entire  town  tip« 
pies.    There  sre  club-tooms  in  eveiy 
lane— the  flow  of  ale  is  perpetual— » 
perpHBtual  the  puffing  of  pipes.    The 
viesident  is  a  man  of  few  worda— but 
ne  can  call  for  a  song— and  many  of 
the  members  can  roar  yott  like  any 
nightingale.    The  system  of  soiddng 
knows  no  chsnge  of  the  seasons.  Men 
with  red  eyes,  furry  mouths,  blotched 
fuots,  large  bellies,  and  little  legs,  sur« 
round  each  stage  and  mail  coach  as  it 
changw  horses,  nor  separate  without  a 
cheeter.    One  after  another— Tom« 
Jack,  Dick,  and  Harry,— thejr  drop 
liway  in  what  is  called  the  prime  of 
1^,  while  still  the  apotheosis  of  each 
defonct  drunkard  is  celebrated  over  a 
new  tap.   The  Schoolmaster,  the  Cu^ 
Mte— perhaps  the  Vicar,  or  even  the 
Beetor—the  Private  Saint,  the  Publi- 
can and  Sinner,  the  half-pay  Officer, 
tiio  Annuitant  6om  a  pnhue  office, 
Jbck-the-Laird's  natural  Brother,  the 
atnnge  Gentleman  boarding  at  the 
Bdl,  the  Radical  Editor,  the  Small 
Booksdler,  the  Ingenious  Person  who 
Jiaa  taken  out  a  patent  for  antipattri- 
tioo  grease,  the  Rongh-Rider,  whose 
brother  was  hanged  for  horse-stesling^ 
4he  Oog-Bresker  and   Poacher,  the 
Bankrupt  Auctioneer  who  can  bawl 
.Tom  Bowling,  the  ddcvant  Land** 
lord  of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  the  Tax- 
gMliefer,  the  Sxriasman,  the  Ser- 
fiMi(4nir|or  of  the  Local,  and  an  infe- 


rior aort  of  tason  Vrho  has  reatiaed  a* 
handsome  competence  by  a  csnvan  of 
wild  beasts  and  albinoes,  preserve  a 
i^easing  variety  in  the  social  circle. 
Death  chucks  an  office-bearer  under' 
die  double  or  triple  chin,  on  an  average 
once  #-month,  and  to  see  the  membm* 
walking  at  a  fbneral,  is  too  nradi  for 
the  gravity  of  any  one  not  of  the  dub.  < 
Oh,  England !  England !  we  love  thee  • 
well— but  is  not  £st,  in  spHe  of  the' 
march  of  intdleet,  too  true  a  picture 
of  most  of  thy  tenth*rate  towns,  ao-' 
cording  to  the  latest  census— and  are 
not  their  churchyards  redolent  of  gin 
and  ale,  where 

«*  Even  in  their  adies  live  their  wonted 


Our  author  then  touches  on  anothop 
topic— and  a  mehmcholy  one  it  ia— • 
yet  true. 

**  Dnukenness  appean  to  be  in  sotte 
meastmhsreditsiy.  We  frequently  see  it 
deseendiog  from  parents  to  theii|pliildren. 
TbiB  may  ondoobtedly  ofteof  arise  frdni 
bad  example  and  imitaUon,  bat  there  can 
be  little  question  that,  in  many  instsnesa 
at  leasty  it  exists  as  a  Csmily  predisposi- 
tion. ' 

**  Men  of  geDiui  are  often  unfortunately 
addicted  to  drinking.  Nature,  as  she  has 
gifted  them  with  greater  powers  than 
their  fellows,  seems  also  to  have  mingled 
with  their  cup  of  life  more  bitterness. 
There  is  a  melancholy  which  is  apt  to 
come  like  a  cloud  over  the  imaginations 
of  such  characters.  Their  minds  possess 
a  susceptibility  and  a  delicacy  of  struc 
ture  which  unfit  them  for  the  gross  at- 
mosphere of  human  nature;  wherefore, 
high  talent  has  ever  been  distinguished 
for  sadness  and  gloom.  Genius  lives  in 
a  world  of  its  own :  it  is  the  essence  of  a 
superior  nature— 4he  loftier  imsginings  of 
the  mind,  clothed  with  a  more  spiritual 
and  refined  verdure.  Few  men  endowed 
with  such  fiiculties  enjoy  the  ordinary 
faappmess  of  humanity.  The  stream  of 
their  lives  runs  harsh  and  broken.  Me- 
lancholy thoughts  sweep  perpetoslly 
across  Uieir  souls ;  and  if-these  be  height- 
ened by  misfortune,  they  are  plunged  into 
the  deepest  misery." 

What  degradation  and  sin  for  any 
virtuous  woman  to  marry  a  drunkard ! 
*'  If  a  drunken  man,'*  quoth  old  Bur* 
ton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  MeUneholy, 
«« geto  a  chad,  it  will  never  likdy 
have  a  good  brain."—"  It  is  remark- 
Me,**  says  Darwin,  «<  that  all  die  dis^ 
cases  fma  drinking  spiritwms-or  ftr« 
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nflDKd  liqiwn>  ue  VM9  to  beooaat 
hfnditarj,  even  to  the  thkdgenan^ 
tioB^gnidually  increattDgi  if  tbe  ooime. 
be  eontinuedj  till  tbe  nimily  beeome 
flsstincc" 

Only  tlunk  of  a  dninke9  bride* 
flroom  1  a  beut  tbtt  iwilli  during  the, 
Eoney-UMxml  anoriog  inienuble  by 
tbe  ode  of  a  sweety  delicate,  lo¥iDg» 
aye  even  loving  creature  yet  in  her 
teens  1 — ^Ao  old«  uaelest,  barren  bache* 
lor  may  drink  UU  bodies— little  barm 
can  be  do  to  anybody  but  himself^ 
thonghf  to  be  Bure»  be  may  sorely  dis« 
tress  nis  old  mftideo  sister  and  house* 
keeper,  Shoosjr— and  break  the  a£feo*. 
tionate  and  faithful  creature's  heart. 
Birt^  %i  married.  man»  and  a  Either 
of  sons  and  daughters,  ail  smiling, 
or  willing  to  smue,  round  his  board, 
to  be  a£iuikardl  H6  deserves  that 
death,  should  oome  stealthily  in,  once 
a^month,  like  an  unseen  tiger  at  mid^ 
night,  and  carry  them  all  off,  one  by 
opi^  to  his  den,  the  grave;  For  Na» 
tnre  wilj^not  endme  to  see  her  holy, 
gifts  so  prdaned ;  sooner  or  later,  she 
will  show  herself  revenger  and  aven« 
ger;  and  the  drunkard  will  be  forced 
to  ftelev^  like  a  very  man  at  last, 
when  his  little  Benjamin,  the  sole  sur-» 
livor  of  all  die  many,  whose  mother 
dUed  that  he  might  be  bom,  is  buried 
with  the  rest ;  and  the  broken-hearu 
ed  wretch's  town-house  and  country-* 
house,  each  with  four  stories  aboW 
ground,  besides  two  sunk  ones,  and 
commodious  garrets,  have  emptied 
themselves,  dming-room,  drawing- 
room,  parlours,  libraries,  and  bed- 
rooms, into  the  churchyard ! 

We  do  not  believe  that  men  of 
genius  are  more  subject  to  melan- 
choly than  their  feUows,  nor  that  na- 
ture nas  mingled  more  bitterness  with 
iheir  cup  of  life.  What  does  Mr 
Macnish  mean  by  the  "  gross  ^atmo* 
qphere  of  human  nature  ?"  It  is  singu- 
larly vague  phraseology — and  most  nn* 
lilce  the  usual  language  of  his  clear 
conceptions.  Genius  loves  to  live  in 
no  world  of  ita  own — except  it  be  for 
a  short  holiday  of  the  imagination*  In 
this  worldof  ours— ^ven  this  work-day 
world,  genius  is  delighted  to  dwell ; 
ftr  with  all  its  sins  ami  sorrows,  it  is 
worth  all  the  ideal  worlds,  all  the  Uto* 
pias  that  dreaming:  brains  have  eve^ 
created  but  to  vanish  in  smoke^  '*  lea* 
ving  behind  them>  instead  of  a  sweet 
savour,  a  stench."  Life  and  blood 
I  are  the  strength  of  genius; 
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and  without  bdding  eoi 
tbem,  even  when  they  are 
^  Sighdeis  Ubousas  whistlmg  at  4kar 
work,"  ; 

Genius  would  wish  to  die,  and  woioild^ 
be  unable  to  live.  Did  Homer  live 
in  a  world  of  his  own  ?  Not  he  indeeik 
But  in  a  world  which  every  boy  snd( 
every  man  who  hssa  heart  and  a  souL 
inhabits,  and  will  inhabit  aloqg  with 
him.  Blind  Melesigenes,  till  twc  shall 
benomote.  Did  Shakiqpc«ie  live  in  a 
world  of  his  own  P-^Occasaonally,  wit«« 
ness  the  Forest  of  Ardennes^  and  the 
Isle  of  Prospero  and  Caliban,  and 
the  Airy  Kingdom  of  the  Midsommei 
Night's  Dream*  But  tile  dvil  waia 
of  England  were  no  fictiops  snrdy*-i 
those  bishops,  and  batons^  and  prinoe% 
and  kings,  were  of  the  worid>  for  whioh 
they  fougiit,  and  praye4>  and  hw^ges* 
ed,  and  ttiirsted,  and  livedo  ajpd  died.' 

They— that  ia  Homfr  and  Shakr 
speaie-^and  other*  with  Homerie  and 
Snakspesrean  souls— -eo  far  from  bei« 
ing  unfit  for  the  '*  gross  atmosphere  of 
human  nature,"  neathed  in  it  with 
lungs  of  easiest  play-^gulned  it  dievite 
delighted — soared  through  it  like  ea* 
gles,  tumbled  in  it  like  pigsonsi  inter* 
sected  it  like  swallows,  serened  it  like 
a  calm,  purified  it  like  a  storm,  gjlit* 
tered  in  it  like  stars,  shone  oiver  i| 
like  a  sun,  illuminated  it  like,  the  rise 
of  morninff,  and  darkened  it  like  the 
fall  of  midnidit 

"  High  talent  baa  ever  been  disr 
tinguished  for  sadness  and  gloons  V' 
No— no-HM.  Nature  works  aeoord* 
ing  to  better  and  wiser  laws.  High 
talent,  well  directed,  and  flndJM, 
which  it  generally  dees^  ita.ri^ 
place  in  the  world,  flings  away  fim 
ity  scatters  to  the  winds,  asdneas  anii 
gloom,  like  so  much  darkneas,  and  at 
much  dust  High  talent  vrill  nol>  ef 
itself,  guard  its  possessor  from  miaevy, 
for  man  wss  bom  to  trouble,  ap  the 
sparks  fly  upwards ;  but  it  ia  one  of 
the  strongest  and  stanchest  safeguards 
against  all  undue  despondence' and 
sinking  of  heart.  Conscience  and  Jtel^ 
gion  are  of  a  higher  order—''  cekstW 
ardours ;"  but  intdlect  is,  undcff  then^ 
a  great  power  for  the  happy  guidance 
of  human  life ;  and  where  they  hav^ 
not  been  wanting,  the  hi^iest  talent 
has  been  found  in  the  happitat  mfo-r- 
jso  aenerally  united  ar^gientn^  virtue, 
jmdei\}oyment. 

.  True,  that  noi.  of  gfl»ii|a  sro  £w 
and  .deur.lnlo  tfie  nalmMjr  anp 


iMPwnftikWMofiaMwMfe;  andtiM 
Ikrlher  and  the  dearer,  aa  their  gettius 
18  high  and  mofoand.  Into  thftt  me* 
lanchoW  and  that  monrnfulness  they, 
like  othera,  will  aink  at  times,  whe« 
ther  they  will  or  no;  and  at  times 
the^  will  even,  in  dark  abandonment, 
deliYer  themselves  np  voluntarily,  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  some  self- 
bdrn  spell,  bound,  as  it  were,  hands 
and  feet,  into  the  very  grasp  of  grief. 
But  such  wild  and  wayward  fits  are  but 
of  rare  occurrence ;  the  retrospective 
eye  shuns  them,  ashamed ;  and  true  it 
iSy.aa  Wordsworth,  himself  a  glorious 
example  of  its  trudi,  says  joytully, 
«<  A  dieerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love.'* 

inataikcea  there  are,  no  dombt,-^ 
riaa!  toe  many,-«^f  men  of  genius' 
t#  whom  nature  has  given  the  tern- 
peramentof  aaehincholy — ^nay,  of  mad« 
lien.  But  these  are  the  exceptions ; 
and  do  not  entitle  Mr  Macnish  to  af- 
firm |;entfraHy,  **  that  few  mto  endow- 
id  with  such  faculties  enjoy  the  or- 
dhiary  happiness  of  humanity."  Me-' 
landkoly  tboughts  do  indeed,  as  be 
beautifully  sa^s,  sweep  across  the  souls 
of  naen-of  genius ;  but  not,  as  he  says, 
**  perpetu^ly ;"  nor  does,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "the  stream  of  their  lives 
run  harsh  and  broken."  That  would 
be  a  creed  moat  unoonsolatory  and  for- 
lorn, and  it  would  include  Mr  Macnish 
himaelf— for  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
call  him  a  man  of  genius ;  whereas, 
though  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  personal  acquaintance,  we  shall 
nol  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  is  a  man  of  a  cheerful 
natoie^  alike  removed  from  the  ex« 
tremea  of  too  thot^htlesa  mirth,  and 
too  thoughtful  melaneholy— <an  agree-* 
■Ue  eompankm  to  himself  and  others, 
-Mnd  such  a  apkit  as  would  be  most 
welcome  attong  the  mild  and  amusing 
mysteriea  of  the  Koctes  Ambrodantf, 
f^om  which  no  man  ever  departed  of 
whom  it  might  not  truly  be  said-^ 
"  A  wiser  and  a  better  man  * 
He  rose  to-morrow*t  morn." 

That  men  of  genius  are  very  often 
unfortunately  addicted  to  drinkinff,  we 
cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  deny. 
Men  of  genius  are  liable  to  all  the 
frailtiea  of  humanity,  just  like  their 
less  gifted  brethren,  and  are  some- 
tiine4,from  certain  oeculiarities  both 
of  character  and  condition,  exposed  to 
many  trying  temptations.  We  have 
•known  them  drunkards :  bat  for  one 
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aaeh,  we  have  khown  twehty*»flfty— * 
sober,  sedate,  free  ftvm  vice,  good  ci- 
tizens, Tories  without  a  stain,  ehoroh*' 
and- king  men,  who  cared  little  whe^ 
ther  the  bowl  or  the  bottle  before  them 
were  full  or  empty,  water  or  Glenli vet ; 
for  their  genius  poured  into  it,  at  will, 
an  innocent  and  celestial  spirit,  of* 
which  all  might  drink  deep  draughts, 
till,  if  they  saw  double,  it  was  but  twice 
as  much  of  the  beauty  and  Uie  glory 
of  life  and  nature,  heaven  and  earth, 
as  was  revealed  to  ordinary  vision. 
But  gin  is  one  thing,  and  genius  is 
another ;  and  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  inspiration  of  the. 
Mews  and  the  Muses. 

"  The  eonsequences  of  drunkenness  are 
dreadful,  but  the  pleasures  of  getting 
drunk  are  certainly  ecstatic.  While  the 
illusion  lasts,  happiness  is  complete ;  care, 
and  melancholy  are  thrown  to  the  wind, 
and  Elysium,  with  all  its  glories,  descends^ 
upon  the  dazzled  imagination  of  the 
drinker. 

**  Some  authors  have  spoken  of  the- 
pleasure  of  being  completely  drunk :  tliisf 
however,  is  not  the  mpst  exquisite  period.. 
The  time  is  when  a  person  is  neither 
■  drunken  nor  sober,  but  neighbour  to 
both,'  as  Bishop  Andrews  says  in  his 
V  £x— ale— tatign  of  Ale.'  The  Jno- 
mentis  when  the  ethereal  emanations  bei 
gin  to  float  around  the  brain— when  the. 
soul  is  commencing  to  expand  its  wings 
and  rise  from  earth— >when  the  tongue 
feels  itself  somewhat  loosened  in  the 
mouth,  and  breaks  the  previous  tacitur- 
nity,  if  any  such  existed. 

**  What  are  the  sensations  of  incipient 
dninkenness  ?  First,  an  unusual  serenity 
prevails  over  the  mind,  and  the  soul  of  ^ 
the  votary  is  filled  with  a  placid  satis&c- 
tlon.  By  degrees  he  is  sensible  of  a  soft 
and  not  unmusical  humming  in  his  ears, 
at  every  pause  of  the  conversation.  He 
seems,  to  himself,  to  wear  his  head  lighter 
than  usual  upon  his  shoulders.  Then 
a  species  of  obsciuity,  thinner  than  the 
finest  mist,  passes  before  his  eyes,  and 
makes  him  see  objects  rather  mdistinctly. 
The  lights  begin  to  dance  and  appear 
double.  A  gaiety  and  warmth  are  felt  at 
the  same  time  about  the  heart.  The 
imagination  is  expanded,  and  filled  with 
a  thousand  deli^tfuL  images.  He  be. 
eomes  loquacious,  and  pours  forth,  in  en- 
thusiastic language,  the  thoughts  which 
are  bom,  as  it  were,  within  him. 

**  Now  comes  a  spirit  of  universal  con- 
tentment with  himself  and  all  the  worlds 
He  thinks  no  more  of  misery :  it  is  dis. 
sol  red  in  the  bliss  of  the  moment.   This 
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is  tbe  ftme  of  the  ftl-«tbe  ecstacy  is  now 
perfect  As  yet,  the  sensorium  is  in  tele- 
mble  order :  it  is  only  shaken,  but  tbe 
capability  of  thinking  with  accuracy  still 
rfsniains.  About  this  time,  the  drunkard 
pours  out  alL  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  His 
qualities,  good  or  bad,  come  fortli  with- 
out reserve  ;  and  now,  if  at  any  time,  the 
human  heart  may  be  seen  into.  In  a  short 
period,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  inordinate 
propensity  to  talk  nonsense,  though  be  is 
perfectly  conscious  of  doing  so.  He  also 
c^ommits  many  foolish  things,  knowing 
them  to  be  foolish.  The  power  of  voli- 
tion, that  faculty  which  keeps  the  will 
subordinate  to  the  judgment,  seems  to- 
tally weakened.  The  most  delightful  time 
seems  to  be  that  immediately  before  be- 
coming very  talkative.  When  this  takes 
place,  a  man  turns  ridiculous,  and  his 
mirth,  though  more  boisterous,  is  not  so 
exquisite.  At  first  the  intoxication  par- 
takes of  sentiment,  but,  latterly,  it  be- 
comes merely  animal. 

'*  After  this  the  scene  thickens.  The 
drunkard's  imagination  gets  disordered 
with  the  most  grotesque  conceptions). 
Instead  of  moderating  his  drink,  he 
pours  it  down  more  rapidly  than  ever  : 
glass  follows  glass  with  reckless  energy. 
His  head  becomes  perfectly  giddy.  The 
candles  burn  blue,  or  green,  or  yel- 
low; and  where  there  are  perhaps  on- 
ly three  on  the  table,  he  sees  a  do- 
zen. According  to  his  temperament, 
he  is  amorous,  or  musical,  or  quarrel- 
some. Muny  possess  a  most  extraor- 
dinary wit ;  and  a  great  flow  of  spirits  is 
a  general  attendant.  In  the  latter  stages^ 
the  speech  is  thick,  and  the  use  of  the 
tongue  in  a  great  measure  lost.  His 
mouth  is  half  open,  and  idiotic  in  the  ex- 
pression ;  while  his  eyes  are  glazed,  wa- 
vering, and  watery.  He  is  apt  to  fancy 
that  he  has  offended  some  one  of  the 
company,  and  is  ridiculously  profuse  with 
his  apologies.  Frequently  be  mistakes 
one  person  for  another,  and  imagines 
some  of  those  before  him  are  individuals 
who  are  in  reality  absent,  or  even  dead. 
The  muscular  powers  are  all  along  much 
affected ;  this  indeed  happens  before  any 
great  change  takes  phice  in  the  mind, 
and  goes  on  progressively  increasing. 
He  can  no  longer  walk  with  steadiness, 
but  totters  from  side  to  side.  The  limbs 
become  powerless,  and  inadequate  to  sus- 
tain his  weight.  He  is,  however,  not 
always  sensible  of  any  deficiency  in  this 
respect ;  and,  while  exciting  mirth  by  his 
eccentric  motions,  imagines  that  be  walks 
with  the  most  perfect  steadiness.  In  at- 
tempting to  run,  he  conceives  that  he 
passes  oyer  the  ground  with  astonishing 
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n^idity.  The  last  stag^e  of  dmnkenneai 
is  total  insensibility.  The  man  tumbles 
perhaps  breath  the  table,  and  is  carriM 
away  in  a  state  of  stupor  to  his  couch.  In 
this  condition  he  is  said  to  be  dead  druti. 
*'  When  the  drunkard  is  put  to  bed,  let 
us  suppose  that  his  faculties  are  not  to- 
tally absorbed  in  apoplectic  stupor ;  let 
us  suppose  that  he  still  possesses  con. 
sciousness  and  feeling,  tliough  these  are 
both  disordered ;  then  begins  *  the  tog 
of  war  ;*  then  comes  the  misery  which 
is  doomed  to  succeed  his  previous  rap- 
tures.  No  sooner  is  his  head  laid  upon 
the  pillow  than  it  is  seized  with  the 
strangest  throbbing.     His  heart  beats 

Suick  and  hard  against  the  ribs.  A  noise 
ke  the  distant  fall  of  a  cascade,  or  rush- 
ing of  a  river,  is  heard  in  his  ears :  sough 
---sough— sough,  goes  the  sound.  His 
senses  now  become  more  drowned  and 
stupified.  A  dim  recollection  of  his  ca- 
rousals, like  a  shadowy  and  indistinct 
dream,  passes  before  the  mind.  He  still 
hears,  as  in  echo,  the  cries  and  laughter 
of  his  companions.  Wild  fantastic  fancies 
accumulate  thickly  around  the  brain.  His 
giddiness  is  greater  than  ever;  and  he 
feels  as  if  in  a  ship  tossed  upon  a  heaving 
sea.  At  last  he  drops  insensibly  into  a 
profound  slumber. 

"  fn  the  morning  he  awakes  in  a  high 
fever.  Tlie  whole  body  is  parched ;  tlte 
palms  of  the  hands,  in  particular,  are  like 
leather.  His  head  is  often  violently 
painful.  He  feels  excessive  thirst ;  while 
his  tongue  is  white,  dry,  and  stiff.  Hie 
whole  inside  of  the  mouth  is  likewise  hot 
and  constricted,  and  tbe  throat  often  sore. 
Then  look  at  his  eyes,  how  sickly,  doll, 
and  languid  !  The  fire,  which  first  light- 
ed them  up  the  evening  before,  is  all 
gone.  A  stupor,  like  that  of  the  last 
stage  of  drunkenness,  still  clings  about 
them,  and  they  are  disagreeably  affected 
by  the  light  The  complexion  sustains 
as  great  a  change ;  it  is  no  longer  flushed 
with  gaiety  and  excitation,  but  pale  and 
wayworn,  indicating  a  profound  mental 
and  bodily  exhaustion.  There  is  proba- 
bly sickness,  and  the  appetite  is  totally 
gone.  Even  yet  the  delirium  of  intoxi- 
cation has  not  left  him,  for  his  bead  still 
rings,  his  heart  still  throbs  violently ;  and 
if  he  attempts  getting  up,  he  stumbles 
with  giddiness.  The  mind  also  is  sadly 
depressed,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  night  are  painfully  remembered. 
He  is  sorry  for  his  conduct,  promises  so- 
lemnly never  again  so  to  commit  himself, 
and  calls  impatiently  for  something  to 
quench  his  thurst.  Such  are  the  usual 
phenomiena  of  a  fit  of  drunkenness.** 
All  this  is  most  admirable ;  nor  do 
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we  know  aa]f  where  waj  more  Virid  and 
breathing  picture.  Justice  is  done  to 
the  subject,  both  on  its  fairer  and 
darker  side,  and  Truth  has  guided  the 
pen  or  pencil  at  every  touch.  No 
moral  is  drawn^-^but  a  moral  is  there, 
nevertheless, — and  amidst  all  the  airy 
mirth  so  well  described,  it  sounds  like 
a  small,  chiming,  melancholy  knell^ 
foreboding  woe  and  death.  What 
follows  is  also  most  excellent 

**  During  a  paroxysm  of  druiikennesf, 
the  body  is  much  less  sensible  to  exter-^ 
aal  stimuli  than  at  other  times  :.it  is  par- 
ticularly capai^le  of  resisting  cold.  Sea^ 
neo,  when  absent  on  shore,  are  prone  to 
get  intOKtcated  ;  and  they  will  frequent- 
ly  lie  for  hours  on  the  highway,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  writhout  any  bad  con* 
sequences.  A  drunk  man  seldom  shivers 
from  cold.  His  frame  seems  steeled 
against  it,  and  he  holds  out  witli  an 
apathy  which  is  astonishing.  The  body 
is,  in  like  manner,  insensible  to  injuries, 
such  as  cuts,  bruises,  &c.  He  frequent- 
ly receives,  in  fighting,  the  most  severe 
blows^  without  seemingly  feeling  them, 
and  without,  in  fact,  being  aware  of  the 
matter  till  sobered.  Persons  in  intoxi- 
cation have  been  known  to  chop  off  their 
fingers,  and  otherwise  disfigure  them- 
selves, laughing  all  the  while  at  the  ac- 
tion. But  when  the  paroxysm  is  off, 
and  the  frame  weakened,  things  are 
changed*  External  agents  are  then  with- 
•  ftood  with  little  vigour,  with  even  less 
thkn'in  the  natural  state  of  the  body. 
The  person  shivers  on  the  slightest  chilC 
and  is  more  than  usually  subject  to  fevers 
and  all  sorts  of  contagion. 
.  '*  External  stimuli  frequently  break 
the  fit.  Men  have  been  instantly  sober- 
ed by  having  a  bucket  of  cold  water 
thrown  upon  them,  or  by  falling  into  a 
stream.  Strong  emotions  of  the  mind 
|»roduce  the  same  effect,  such  as  a  sense 
of  danger,  or  a  piece  of  good  or  bad  new% 
suddenly  commnnicated. 

**  There  are  particular  situations  and 
circumstances  in  which  a  man  can  stand 
liquor  better  than  in  others.  In  the 
close  atmosphere  of  a  large  town,  he  is 
soon  overpowered ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  genuine  drunkard  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  In  the  coon- 
Jtrj,  especially  in  a  mountainous  district^ 
or  on  the  sea-shore,  where  the  air  is  cold 
and  piercing,  a  great  quantity  may  be  ta* 
ken  with  impunity.  The  Highlanders 
drink  largely  of  aident  spirits^  and  they 
are  often  intoxicated,  yet,  among  them, 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  can  be 
called  habitual  drunkards.  A  keen  air 
aeooM  to  deaden  its  effects,  and  it  soon 
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evaporates  fromtfaefa^  constitatkms,  Saik 
ors  and  soldiers,  who  are  bard  wrought,' 
also  consume  enormous  quantities  with- 
out injury :  porters  and  ail  sorts  of  la« 
bourers  do  the  same.  With  these  men 
exercise  is  a  corrective ;  but  in  towns, 
where  no  counteracting  agency  is  em- 
ployed, it  acts  with  irresistible  power 
upun  the  frame,  and  soon  proves  destruc- 
tive." 

We  once  saw  a  man  under  sentence 
of  death,  (he  was  to  be,  and  was,  exe- 
cuted next  morning,)  under  the  fn« 
fluenoe  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
ardent  Spirits.  He  had  got  it  smug- 
gled into  prison  by  his  wife.  He  hmi 
Bwallowed  about  two  bottles  of  rum 
that  day,-^bttt  though  dismal,  he  was 
not  drunk.  Fear  and  horror  kept  him 
sober.  His  senses  were  in  some  mea- 
sure what  in  Scotland  we  call  dazed, 
but  his  soul  was  alive  in  its  agony, 
and  his  groans  were  the  ghastliest  ever 
heard  out  of  or  in  a  condemned  ceU; 
Among  aU  «the  confusion  of  the 
thoughts  within  him,  one  thought 
was  ever  uppermost ;  and  he  knew  in 
all  the  dreadful  distinctness  6f  rea« 
lity,  always  so  different  from  a  dream/ 
that  he  was  to  be  hanged  next  mom« 
ing  at  eight  o'clock,  and  his  body 
given  to  dissection.  He  staggered  up 
and  down  in  his  chains,  and  then, 
ever  and  anon,  sat  down  on  the  edge' 
of  his  iron  bed,  and  stared  on  vacancy 
with  blood- shot  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  the 
hangman  or  Satan.  The  liquor  had* 
lost  its  power  over  the  "  heart  of  the 
man  oppressed  with  care,"  and  all  that 
it  did  seemed  to  be,  to  bring  the  gallows 
nearer  to  him  in  the  gloom, — to  dan- 
gle the  rope  nearer  to  his  throat  and 
eyes,-— and  to  show  him,  like  a  reality 
on  Uie  8tone»floor,  his  own  shell  or 
coffin.  His  prayers  were  muttered 
angrily,  like  curses ;  no  deluding 
hope  of  reprieve  or  respite  rose  from 
the  rum  fumes  sickening  hb  stomach 
and  clouding  his  brain, — ^no  minister 
of  religion,  much  needed  aa  he  was, 
would  then  have  been  welcome.  Tiiere 
was  an  obscUre  and  dim  mistaking  in 
his  tortured  spirit,  of  his  sentence  aa 
the  mere  judgment  of  men,  instead 
of  the  doom  of  the  Etemalj  whose 
great  law  he  had  violated,— he  de- 
nied, demon-like,  the  righteousness  of 
the  fiat,  '''blood  for  blood  ;"  and  in 
the  bladaesa  of  his  face,  you  read 
wrath  against  wrath,  that  of  a  wicked 
worm  against  thatof  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
wickedness  struggling  with  conseienooj 
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yet  kMth  to  we  wty  to  pmilMicf^ 
thoiiffh  fuffta  on  bv  rcmone,  wbUtf 
all  his  body  tremblea  ond  diook  as  at' 
the  noise  cu  a  devouring  fire.— A  long 
de^  sleep  feU  upon  him^ — he  awoke 
another  being, — stood,  when  die  time 
was  come^  without  a  shiver  on  the  scaf* 
fbld^  and  died  with  decency  and  firm- 
ness^  a  willing  and  unreluctant  vie* 
tim. 

Mr  Macnisb  does  well  todedsre  the 
Highlanders  a  sober  people.  They 
are  so.  Never  saw  we  in  the  Hi^- 
lands^ — and  we  know  every  nook  of 
them  as  well  as  our  own  parlour— an 
habitual  and  confirmed  drunkard,  ex- 
cept in  drcumstanoes  that,  if  they  did 
not  excuse,  accounted  for  the  vice. 
The  Highlanders  have  no  horror  of 
^he  effects  of  whisky.  Hector  Mae- 
ueiJ,  in  his  Will  and  Jean^  described 
such  evils  only  as  they  were  seen  in 
the  Lowlands.  Whisky  is  found, 
by  experienccj  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
blessing  in  so  very  misty  and  moun- 
tainous a  country.  It  destroys  disease 
-^«nd  banishes  death.  Without  some 
Sttdi  stimulant  the  people  would  die 
of  cold.  Yon  will  see  a  fine  old  Gael 
of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  turn  up  hia 
little  finger  to  a  calker  with  an  air  of 
patriarchal  solemnity  altogether  scnp- 
tUFsl ;  his  great^^prand  children  eyeing 
bim  with  the  most  respectful  a£B9c- 
tion,  and  the  youngest  of  them  tod« 
dling  across  the  floor,  to  take  the  onech 
from  his  huge,  withered,  and  hairy 
hand,  which  he  lays  on  the  amiable 
Josef's  sleek  craniology,  with  a  bless- 
ing neartier  through  the  Glenlivet, 
and  with  all  the  earnestness  of  reli« 
gion.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  getting 
drunk— in  the  Highlands— not  even  if 
you  are  of  the  above  standing— fiw 
where  the  people  are  so  poor,  such  a 
state  is  but  of  rare  occurrence,  while 
it  is  felt  all  over  the  land  of  sleet  and 
snow,  that  a  "  drap  o'  the  creatur"  is 
a  very  neoesssry  of  life,  and  that  but 
for  its  "  dew"  the  movntaina  would 
be  uninhabitable.  At  fiirs,  and  fu- 
nerals, and  marriages,  and  such-like 
merry  meetings,  sobriety  is  sent  to 
look  after  the  sheep;  but,  except  on 
charitsble  occasions  of  that  kind,  so* 
briety  stays  at  home  among  the  peat- 
reek,  and  is  contented  with  crowdy. 
Who  that  ever  stooped  his  head  be- 
neath the  lintel  of  a  Highland  hut 
would  grudge  a  few  gallona  of  Glen- 
liiet  ta  its  poor  but  unrepiBing  in« 


isates?  The addsnerOeyflel  drunk- 
the  bett»-i-and  it  is  but  aslgflm  theyi 
do  80— but  let  the  ridi  msB— die  norf 
nied  moralist,  who  bewaila  and  be* 
grudges  the  Gad  a  modicum  of  the 
uquor  of  life,  remember  the  doom  of 
a  certain  Dives,  who,  in  a  certain 
place,  that  shall  now  be  namdess, 
cried,  but  cried  in  vain,  for  a  drop  of 
water.  Lord  bless  the  Highlandien, 
say  we— for  the  most  harmless,  hospi- 
table, peaceable,  brave  people  that  ever 
despised  breeches,  Uew  pibrochs,  took 
Invincible  standards,  and  believed  in 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems. 
In  that  pure  and  lofty  region  ignor- 
ance is  not,  as  elsewhere,  the  mother 
of  vice — ^penury  cannot  repress  the 
noble  rage  of  the  mountaineer  as ''  he 
sings  aloud  old  songs,  the  music  6f  the 
heart,"  while  Sunerstition  herself  has 
an  elevating  innuenoe,  and  vrill  be 
suffered*  even  by  Religion,  to  show  her 
shadowy  shape  and  mutter  her  wild 
voice  through  the  gloom  that  lies  on 
the  heads  of  the  remote  glens,  and 
^roong  the  thousand  caves  of  £^o  in 
her  iron-bound  coasts,  dashed  on  for 
eYer,*-mght  and  day •*  summer  and 
winter — ^by  those  sleepless  seas^  who 
have  no  sooner  laid  their  heads  upon 
the  pillow  than  up  they  start  wito  a 
howl  that  cleaves  the  Orcadesi,  and 
away  off  in  search  of  shipvrrecks  ronnd 
the  comer  of  Cape  Wrath. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  fneiDd  the 
Doctor  :— 

<<  The  mind  exercises  a  oonsidershle 
effect  upon  dnmkeiuiess,  and  any  often 
control  it  poweiAiHy*  When  in  the  com- 
pany  of  a  superior  whom  we  respect,  or 
of  a  female,  in  whose  presence  it  would 
be  indelicate  to  get  iatosicsted,  a  maeh 
greater  portion  of  liqnor  soay  be  with- 
stood than  in  socieUes  where  no  soeh  re> 
stiaints  operate. 

"  Some  dninkards  retain  their  senses 
after  the  physical  powers  are  quite  ex- 
hausted.  Ochefs^  even  when  the  aund  is 
wrought  to  a  pitch  leading  to  the  mfist 
absurd  actions,  preserve  a  degree  of  eun- 
ning  and  observation  which  enables  these 
to  elude  the  tricks  wliieh  their  eampa^ 
nions  are  preparing  to  play  vpen  them. 
In  such  eases,  they  diqilay  grsat  a'dresi^ 
and  tske  the  first  oppoitinii^  of  retalia- 
ting;  or,  if  such  does  not  occur,  of  slip* 
piag  out  of  the  room  ■nobeerved,  and 
getting  away.  Some,  while  the  whole 
mind  seems  locked  up  in  the  stupor  ef 
fNgeUuinessy  hear  all  that  is  geii«  on. 
No  one  should  ever  presume  on  tiM  m- 
toaicsted  state  ofanother,  tetalk  el  him 
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p  ia  Urn  jfMmMt.  Whilo  ap* 
mrantly  ftpri? e4  of  all  acniiUioii*  lit  may. 
be  an  attwftiva  UaCaaer;  aod  wbataver  ia 
BiMi,  though  vahcadad  at  the  moment^  it 
not  foigotteo  afterwardf,  but  treaaare4 
carefnlly  up  ia  the  meiaory.  Much  <Ua- 
QDrd  and  ill- will  firequentl/  ariae  £roni  such 
imprudeQce* 

'*  There  are  persons  who  are  exceed- 
ingly profuse,  and  fond  of  giving  away 
their  money>  watches,  rings,  &c.  to  the 
eompany,  ITiis  peculiarity  will  never,  I 
believe,  be  fbund  in  a  miser.  Avarice  is 
a  passion  strong  under  every  circum- 
stance. Drinking  does  not  loosen  the 
grasp  of  the  covetous  man,  or  open  his 
heart.    He  is  for  ever  the  same. 

"  The  generality  of  people  are  apt  to 
trik  of  their  private  aflairs  when  intozt* 
cated.  They  then  reveal  the  most  deep* 
ly  hidden  seerets  to  their  companionsi 
Others  have  their  minds  so  happily  eon* 
stituted  that  nothing  escapes  them.  They 
ac«^  even  in  their  most  unguarded  mo» 
ments^  secret  and  dose  as  the  grave; 

**.The  natural  disposition  may  be  bet* 
ter  discovered  ia  drunkenness  than  at  any 
other  time.  In  modem  society,  life  to 
aUadiagaise.  Every  man  walks  in  maai* 
qu«ade^  and  his  most  intimate  friend  very 
often  does  not  know  his  real  character^ 
IkUny  Wear  smiles  constantly  upon  their 
cheeks,  whose  hearts  are  unprincipled 
and  treacherous.  Many,  with  violent 
tempec%  have  all  the  external  calm  an(l 
softness  of  charity  itself.  Some  speak  al- 
ways with  sympa&iy,  who,  at  soul,  are  fuU 
of  gall  and  bitterness.  Intoxication  tears 
off  the  veil,  and  sets  each  in  his  true 
lights  whatever 'that  may  be.  The  com- 
bative man  will  quarrel,  the  sensualist 
will  love,  the  detractor  will  abuse  his 
neighbour.  I  have  known  exceptions, 
but  they  are  few  in  number.  At  one 
time  they  seemed  more  numerous;  but 
closer  observation  convinced  me,  that 
most  of  those  whom  I  thought  drunken- 
ness had  libelled,  inherited,  at  bottom, 
the  genume  dispositions  which  it  bioaglit 
forth." 

Upon  this  text  we  eould,  if  wechosej 
preach  a  sermon ;  but  the  reader  need 
not  send  for  his  nightcap,  for  we  are 
not  goinff  to  be  prosy  oTermudi.  We 
i^see  witaMr  MacoiBh^  that  the  mind 
doea  exercise  a  oDnakienble  eSisct  apop 
dmnkeBnees^  and  may  often  control  it 
powerfuUy.  But  it  ia  aalbtt^  we  thinkj 
and  most  prudent,— la  say  nothing  of 
pispriety,— v'^iacompony  of  a  auperiov, 
or  oir  a  fiemaky  in  whose  presence  it 
would  be  indelicale  to  get  intoxicated," 
not  to  imhtlv  a  gt^U  portion  of  liquor. 


If  yoo  do,  yott  m»y  not  pe«bi|M  m 
abiolataly  drunk,  in*  your  respaet  te 
the  lord,  aad  your  love  for  the  lady-, 
may  keep  you  aober  aa  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  yet  all  the  while  ymi  will  fee} 
like  a  priaoner  at  the  bv ;  and  it  ia 
not  possible  for  you  to  imagine  the  ab^ 
aura  face  which  you  will  put  en  in 
that  [medicament  or  dilemma.  Fer 
ateiing  wild,  a  goshawk  will  he  a  joke 
to  you ;  for  one  so  siknt,  you  aie  by 
much  too  red  in  the  face,  seeing  that 
a  bubblyjock  has  no  right  to  bt 
qteechless.  Your  very  lau^  will  have 
Bomething  about  it  much  too  oonvuU 
■iTe  for  select  society ;  and  if  called 
upon  suddenly  to  contribute  your  quo* 
ta  of  a  remark,  you  will  open  jour 
mouth  like  an  oyster,  or  a  mtm^aoarf 
without  uttering  a  syllabie^  althoufdi 
formerly  esteemed  the  meat  fluent  m 
the  Juridical  or  Speculatiye,  and  with 
a  mouth  to  Parliament.  Take  our  ad* 
vice,  then,  and  "  ifr  the  oompany  of  a 
auperior  whom  you  respect,  or  of  a 
female,  in  whose  presence  it  would  he 
indelicate  to  get  intoxicated,"  keep 
within  the  bottle  of  daret,  and  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  chiming  of  the  silver 
ladle  on  the  rim  of  the  China  pun^ti 
bowl,— *mu8ic  difiicult  to  be  reaiatedy 
even  if,  like  Ulysses  of  old,  aftaid  of 
the  Syrena,  you  were  to  tie  yourself  by 
tlie  towel  to  the  back  of  vour  diair. 

Mr  Macnish's  remarka  on  miseia 
in  their  drunkenneas,  are^  wo  believe^ 
equally  striking  and  ju8t;«-<«nd  we 
have  observed  that  when  a  nueer  is 
drunk  he  always  sits  with  his  hsnda 
in  hia  breeches  pockets.  He  does  ao, 
even  if  there  is  nothing  in  his  fobs ; 
and  when  he  ventures  to  take  out  hia 
hands,  they  are  alwaya  ahot  asif  hdd^ 
Ing  fint  a  farthing.  Beyond  that  ^Bff 
diminutive  of  a  coin  he  never  b^ 
even  were  you  to  oflbr  ten  to  one ;  and 
he  prefers  an  even  wager,  the  odda 
always  looking  dangerous  to  his  dift< 
tempered  fancy,  were  the  stakeaon  his 
part  but  a  doit.  You  may  wi^out 
difficulty  fViddla  a  miser ;  but  'tis  not 
every  man  who  can  make  him  druiik. 
like  a  Weat  Country  Beau  keefto- 
ing  himadf  sober,  by  a  Btroog  mental 
"  exertion,  under  the  largest  liqnor,  iu 
the  piesenceof  a  female,  hefoae  whom 
it  would  be  indelicate  tu  get  intOKki^ 
ted,"  the  miser  can  swill  deeply  with»i 
out  fiJling  over  on  hia  aide,  eepedally 
in  oompany  with  a  stranger,  who,  ftir 
anything  he  knows  to  the  oonlnirp, 
may  be  a  pidc^po^et  or  a  tax-f». 
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therer.  On  all  other  Bubjects  but  that 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  hearty  he 
will  be  open  and  unreserved — his  dead, 
wife^  his  natnral  child,  his  ass  or  hia 
pig.    He  wUl  eyen,  when  maudlin, 
put  his  arm  round -your  neck,  and  talk 
to  you  about  the  salvation  of  vour  im- 
mortal soul.    He  will  weep  for  Daw- 
ty,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  Fren<ih 
Kevolution,  and  at  whose  funeral  he 
allowed  but  two  bottles  of  currant 
wine  to  fifty  people  from  a  distance, 
And  half-a-dozen  rusk-biscuits.    But 
be  would  not  subscribe  a  penny  to  an 
Infirmary,  or  Blind  Asylum,  or  Mad- 
house, to  save. the  human  race  from 
insanity.   .He  will  take  bis  chance  of 
Satan  and  the  lawyers ;  yet,  if  you 
rub  him  not  against  the  purse,  in 
his  cups  he  has  a  strong  sense,  of 
religion,  and  would  have  no  ol:jec* 
tion,  not  he  indeed,  to  see  the  Hea- 
then Christianized  gratis.    Speak  to 
him  about  an  augmentation  of  his  mi* 
Ulster's  stipend,  and  he  gets,  so  black 
in  the  face  that  you  begin  to  loosen 
his  neckcloth.    When  you  call  the 
«hot,  into  what  a  profound  reverie  is 
he  plunged  I  He  shams  the  last  stage 
of  drunkenness — ^and  to  save  sixpence 
fufiers  himself  to  be  hurled  home  in 
in  state  of  assumed  insensibility  in  a 
wheel;  barrow !  But  he  insists,  in  his 
dull,  dogffed,  dead  drunkenness,  real 
or  pretended,  to  sleep  in  his  breeches  ^ 
Hx  empty  as  the  pockets  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  baa  penny  and  a  doubt- 
fiil  farthing,  he  has  too  much  sense, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  let  them 
JUe  below  his  bolster.  Should  he  have 
been  led  to  his  own  door  blind-fou'^ 
•by  a  brat  half  in  fun  and  half  for  a 
•fiurthing,  he  puts  the  urchin  off  with 
*a  promise  or  a  threat,  nor  would  he 
|ny  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  gutter  in 
wnich  he  lay  face  downward,  .and 
«bout  to  snort  his  last  in  filth  and 
ipire.    A  pretty  and  a  pleasant  person 
>over  a  punch-  bowl  1 
.    We  have  never  been  able  to  brinff 
•ourselves  to  think,  as  Mr  Macnisn 
4hinks,  that  the  natural  disposition 
-may  be  better  discovered  in  drunken* 
.ness  than  at  any  other  time.    How 
«hould  it?  How  can  it?   Does  not 
drunkenness  confessedly  distort  and 
disorder  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
^mowd  powers  ?  Is  the  mind — the  heart 
«— the  soul — then  in  a  natural  state  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.    What  faith  then 
can  be  put  either  in  words  or  in  deeds, 
as  truly  revealing  the  nature  of  the 
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man  ?  Drunkenness  often  utterly  pros* 
trates  the  intellect  of  the  ablest  men. 
Nay,  a  little  drink  often  does  so,  chan- 
ging them,  painfully,  into  idiots. 
What  nonsense  then  drivels  from  their 
lips !  Does  their  natural  disposition  re- 
veal itself  during  that  mental  eclipse  ?  ^ 
Say  it  not  The  intellect  is  as  much 
part  of  a  man  as  the  feeling — and  shall 
the  "  natural  disposidon'  remain  un- 
changed during  intoxication,  when 
the  other  faculties  are  stupified  or  ren- 
dered imbecUe  ?  All  is  cnaos — every- 
thing is  reversed — turned  topsy-tur- 
vy— and  the  man  is  himself  no  more 
-^and  cruel  would  it  be  to  judge  him, 
by  the  maunderings  or  ravinga  of  that 
counterfeit  or  changeling.  The  cha- 
racters of  men  must  be  seen  in  .their, 
sane,  not  in  their,  insane  state — in 
health,  not  in  disease.  Brain-fever  is 
a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude--and  let 
no  man  judge  his  brother  after  the 
first  bottle — or  the  second  punch- 
bowl. 

If,  as  Mr  Macnish  asserts,  in  mo- 
dem life  all  be  disguise,  drunkenness 
might  and  often  would  tear  it  off,  and 
shew  the  mind  of  the  man  in  purit 
fiaturalibwf.  But,  with  certain  prudent 
and  dignified  reserves',  which  every 
gentleman  owes  to  himself,  out  of  the 
society  of  his  v^ry  dearest  fHends,  who 
wears  any  disguise?  When  warmed 
with  wine,  or  any  other  cause  of  exci- 
tation, people  do  indeed  lay  aside  re- 
straint, and  become  somewhat  more 
communicative  than  on  milk  and  wa- 
ter ;  but,  when  unfortunately  they  so 
far  forget  themselves  as  py  get  drunk, 
they  are  themselves  no  more,  but  ca- 
ricatures and  libels  of  themselves,  and 
would,  were  themselves  to  be  sud- 
denly restored  to  their  senses,  be  hj 
themselves  fiung  out  of  the  window, 
or  kicked  down  stairs.  The  man  who 
is  a  perpetual  hypocrite  when  sober, 
may  indeed  stand  confessed  in  liif 
true  character  when  drunk.  But  he 
who  when  sober  has  nothing  he  vnshes 
to  conceal,  and  is  open  and  free  as  the 
morning  or  mid-day,that  man,  con- 
fused and  distracted  by  liquor,  is  him- 
self no  more— his  conduct  is  a  lie—* 
and  to  see  him  as  he  is,  you  must 
wait  till  he  has  awoke  from  sleep,  or 
rather  risen  firom  the  dead. 

What  do  vou  mean  by.  "  natnral 
disposition  ?  That  we  hold  to  be  a 
man's  real  character  to  which  he  is 
true,  in  all  the  mater  and  less  conduct 
of  daily  life,  when  master  of  himself, 
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and  with  an  unclouded  mind.  In 
dmnkennessj  that  character  is  often 
aeen  sadly  perrerted^penrerted/  sure- 
ly  not  truly  reyealed  to  our  eves,  that 
had  previously  heen  chcatea  by  the 
delusions  practised  on  them  by  a  hy- 
pocrite. "  His  natural  disposition" 
18  that  which  impels  and  guides  him 
when  he  is  in  his  senses— not  that 
which  drives  him  headlong  and  mis- 
guides  him  when  he  is  out  of  them; 
and  as  well  might  we  judge  a  man's 
natural  disposition  from  the  actings  of 
the  sleep-walker^  or  the  mutterings  of 
the  distempered  dreamer,  lying  on  his 
hack  with  a  stomach  surchaiged  with 
a  heavy  supper,  as  from  his  behaviour 
under  the  influence  of  intoxication. 
Besides,  the  effects  of  intoxication  vary 
on  the  same  individual,  according  to 
the  state  of  his  stomach,  or  general 
health  and  strength,  and  ttill  more  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  intoxica* 
ting  liquor,  as  Mr  Macnish  has  admi- 
rably illustrated.  All  speaking  difie- 
rently,  can  they  all  speak  the  truth  > 
And  what  is  the  native  character,  the 
natural  disposition,  of  that  man,  who 
under  brandy  is  bold,  under  wine 
timid,  under  cyder  communicative, 
and  under  ale  dose  as  the  grave  P 

We  have  talked  away,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  tedious,  upon  this  theme, 
because  if  there  be  indeed  "  in  vino 
Veritas,"  we  are  such  lovers  of  truth, 
that  we  cannot  be  haters  of  drunken- 
ness. But  if  drunkenness  destroy  all 
truth,  all  faith,  all  sense,  all  reason, 
and  all  feeling,  even  in  the  most  true, 
the  most  leal,  the  most  rational,  and  the 
most  humane,  then  and  therefore  is  it 
the  most  hideous  and  fatal  of  vices—- 
changing  angels  into  demons,  and  men 
into  beasts.  Th'e  shame,  horror,  peni- 
tence, and  dreadful  remorse  that  men 
have  felt  for  words  said  and  deeds 
done  in  drink,  prove  that  drink  can  in- 
spire thoughts  into,  men's  hearts  most 
alien  from  their  nature,  and  drive  them 
to  the  commission  of  acts,  of  which,  as 
long  as  they  were  in  their  sober  senses, 
no  trial,  no  temptation,  could  ever  have 
made  them  guilty,  or  even  form  to 
themselves  a  thought  fleeting  as  a  sha- 
dow. But  they  had  put  an  enemy  into 
their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains, 
and  thence  sometimes  rape,  robbery, 
and  murder,  followed  by  swift  retri- 
bution and  lamentable  doom. 

Mr  Macnish  speaks,  somewhere  else 
in  his  Treatise,  of  the  law  considering 
drunkenness  as  no  palliation,  but  ra- 
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thcr  an  aggravation  of  any  criminal 
act.  And  he  says  that  this  is  right,  be« 
cause  if  drunkenness  were  held  to  padU 
Bate  or  excuse  crimes,  people  would 
pretend  drunkenness,  commit  crimes, 
and  escape  with  impunity.  But  this, 
it  is  to  he  hoped  and  indeed  believed, 
is  not  the  spirit  or  reason  of  the  law. 
As  well  might  insanity  be  held  to  be 
an  aggravation,  and  no  palliation  of 
crime;  becau&e  wicked  men  might 
simulate  insanity,  that  they  might  rob 
or  murder  without  reach  of  punish- 
ment. The  law  in  this  is  but  an  e]c- 
pression  of  the  austere  j  udgment  of  the 
incorruptible  conscience.  Drunken- 
ness is  a  voluntary  act ;  and  its  evil 
consequences  to  the  senses  and  to  the 
brain,  are  known  to  aU  men.  There- 
fore, whatev^  horrors  may  come  to  be 
accumulated  on  the  senselciiS  act  of  a 
drunkard,  they  are  all  attributable  to 
the  free-will  of  a  moral  agent.  If  he 
murders,  he  must  be  executed.  Yet, 
even  here,  as  in  all  other  actions  of 
men,  there  are  plain,  obvious,  aiid 
broad  distinctions,  which  the  law  it- 
self, obliged  as  it  is  to  deal,  in  theory, 
with  general  rules,  would  regard  in 
practice. 

The  criminal  act  of  an  unprincipled 
and  reckless  drunkard,  done  in  drunk- 
enness, would  probably  in  passing  of 
sentence,  and  certainly  in  execution 
of  it,  be  regarded  in  a  difii:rent  light 
from  the  hasty  and  unhappy  deed  of 
a  sober  man,  intoxicated  under  chance 
circumstances,  over  which  it  might 
truly  be  said  he  had  scarci'ly  any  con- 
trol. He  might  have  been  betray- 
ed into  a  state  to  which,  in  all  his 
habits,  his  nature  was  repugnant ;  and 
in  that  state  he  might  have  commit- 
ted a  rueftd  crime.  Need  we  say,  that 
whatever  might,  in  that  case>  be  or-b 
dered  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  a 
Christian  country,  where  religion  and 
philosophy  reigned,  the  guilt  of  such 
an  act  of  such  a  man,  would  be  felt 
by  all  to  be  palliated  by  drunkenness, 
and  on  that  account  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  be  less  severely  punished. 
The  judgments  of  the  tribunab'  of 
men  erected  in  courts  of  law,  cannot 
a1  ways  be  coincident  with  those  of  that 
tribunal  erected  in  every  single  heart 
— conscience.  Those  of  the  latter, 
are  the  voice  of  God,  whose  vicegerent 
conscience  is ;  but  those  of  the  former 
seek  to  be  guided  by  that  samewoice, 
although  they  must  often  punish  the 
action,  apart  from  the  intention ;  and. 
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in  ittdgiag  of  the  tntentum,  mntl  give 
nide  gneaact;  aiid«  if  there  be  evil 
there*  pnmimnee  and  exeeuteieiiteiice, 
in  epile  of  the  many  eiicomttanoes  of 
liallietion  which,  in  the  Court  of  Con* 
scienoe,  would  be  admitted  to  be  plead- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  goiltr.  Juat  aa, 
on  the  other  band,  many  tnings  would, 
in  the  Court  of  Conieienoe,  oe  argued 
against  the  eriminalf  and  overwhelm 
him  to  the  dust,  which,  in  the  Cirenit 
Court  at  Glaagow,  Dumfriea,  or  Ayr, 
would  never  pass  the  lipa  of  the  D&« 
pute-Advocate.  But  all  this  Mr  Mao* 
niah  knows  as  well  as  we  do;  and 
we  verily  believe,  that  the  erroneoua 
opinion  on  which  we  have  been  ani« 
inadverting,  was  but  one  of  those  mere 
slips  or  oversights,  of  which  nobody 
is  more  frequently  guilty  than  our* 
selves. 

Drunkard,  stand  forward,  that  we 
may  have  a  look  at  you,  and  draw  your 
picture.  There  he  stands!  The  mouth 
of  the  drunkard,  you  may  observe, 
contracts  a  singularly  sensitive  appear* 
ance-HBeemingly  red  and  rawish ;  and 
he  ii  perpetually  licking  or  smacking 
his  lipe,  as  if  hu  palate  were  dry  and 
adust  His  is  a  thirst  that  water 
will  not  quench.  He  might  as  well 
drink  air.  His  whole  being  biuna 
for  a  dram.  The  whole  world  is  con« 
tracted  into  a  calker.  He  would  sell 
his  soul,  in  such  extremity,  were  the 
black  bottle  denied  him,  for  a  gulp  of 
GloDlivet.  Not  to  save  his  soul  from 
eternal  fire,  would  he,  or  rather  could 
he,  if  left  alone  with  it,  refrain  from 
pulling  out  the  plug,  and  sucking 
away  at  destruction.  What  a  snout 
be  turns  up  to  the  morning  air,  in« 
flamed,  pimpled,  snubby,  and  snorty, 
and  with  a  nob  at  the  end  on't,  like 
one  carved  out  of  a  stick  by  the  knife 
of  a  schoolboy-— rough  and  hot  to  the 
very  eye,— «  noae  which,  rather  than 
puU,  you  would  sulmiit  even  to  be  in 
seme  degree  insulted.  A  perpetual 
cough  harasses  and  exhausts  him, 
and  a  perpetual  expectoration.  How 
his  hand  trembles !  Itisanefibrteven 
to  sign  his  name ;  one  of  his  sides  is 
certainly  not  by  any  means  as  sound 
as  the  other ;  there  has  been  a  touch 
of  nalsy  there ;  and  the  next  hint 
will  draw  down  his  ehin  to  his  collar 
bone,  and  c<mvcrt  him,  a  mendi  be- 
fore dissolution,  into  a  slavering  idiot. 
There  ia  no  occupation,  small  or 
great,  insignificant  or  important,  to 
.which  he  can  turn,  for  any  length  (tf 


time,  hla  hand,  hia  hettt,  or  his  head. 
He  cannot  angle— for  his  fingers  ro* 
fuse  to  tie  a  knot^  mudi  more  to  busk 
a  fly.  The  glimmer  and  the  glow  of 
the  stream  would  make  hia  brain  dix- 
ay— to  wet  his  feet  now  would,  he 
fears,  be  death.  Yet  he  thinks  that  he 
will  go  out — during  that  sunny  Uink 
of  a  showery  day— and  try  tm  well- 
known  pool  in  which  he  used  to  bathe 
in  boyhood,  with  the  long,  matted, 
green,  trailing  water-plants  depending 
on  the  slippery  rocks,  and  the  water- 
ouzel  gliding  from  beneath  the  arch 
that  hides  her  "  procreant  cradle,"  and 
then  sinking  like  a  atone  suddenly  in 
the  limpid  stream.  He  sita  down  on 
the  bank,  and  fumbling  in  hia  pouch 
for  his  pocket-book,  mings  out,  in- 
stead, a  pocket-pistoL  Turning  hia 
fiery  face  towards  the  mild,  blue,  tct- 
nal  sky,  he  pom's  the  gurgling  brandy 
down  his  throat — ^first  one  dose,  and 
then  anothv — ^tili,  in  an  hour,  stupi- 
fied  and  dazed,  he  sees  not  the  silvery 
crimson- spotted  tronts,  shooting,  and 
leaping,  and  tumbling,  and  plunging  in 
deep  and  shallow ;  a  day  on  which,  with 
one  of  Captain  CoUev's  March-Browns, 
in  an  hour,  we  could  fill  a  pannier.  Or, 
if  it  be  autumn  or  winter,  be  calls, 
perhaps,  with  a  voice  at  once  gru9* 
and  feeble,  on  old  Ponto,  and  will  take 
apluffat  the  partridges.  In  fbrmer 
days,  down  they  used  to  go,  right  and 
left,  in  potatoe  or  turnip-field,  broomy 
brae  or  stubble — ^but  now  his  sight 
is  dim  and  wavering,  and  his  touch 
trembles  on  the  trigger.  The  covey 
whirrs  off,  unharmed  in  a  single  fea- 
ther— and  poor  Ponto,  remembering 
better  davs,  cannot  conceal  his  melan^ 
eholy,  faUa  in  at  his  master's  heel,  and 
will  hunt  no  more.  Out,  as  usual, 
comes  the  brandy*bottle— he  ia  still 
a  good  shot  when  his  mouth  is  the 
mark— and  having  emptied  the  fttal 
fiadc,  he  staggers  homewards,  with 
tile  muzzles  of  hts  double-barrel  fre- 
quently pointed  to  his  ear,  both  be- 
ing ^n  full-cock,  and  his  brains  not 
blown  out  only  by  a  miracle.  He 
tries  to  read  the  newspaper— juat  ar- 
rived—but cannot  find  hia  spectadea. 
Then,  by  way  of  vsriety,  he  attempts 
a  tune  on  the  fiddle — but  the  bridge  is 
brdcen,  and  her  side  cracked,  and  the 
bass-string  snapped— and  she  Is  re- 
stored to  her  p^  among  the  cobwebs. 
In  cornea  a  red-headed,  stockingless 
lasB,  with  her  carrots  in  papers,  and 
lays  the  cloth  for  dinner — salt  beef 
15 
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Mtwanen  M  lh»  Skye-itofe — ^his  eytt 
jKoU  €acerly  for  the  lu>t- water— and  is 
«  couple  of  hours  he  is  dead-drunk  in 
•his  chair*  or  stoiteriagand  staggering, 
in  aimkw  dalliance  with  the  scuUioo, 
.among  the  pots  a^d  pans  of  an  ever- 
disorderly  and  dirty  kitchtfi.    Mesn 
Mople^  in  shabby  sporting  velveteen 
dresses,  rise  ap«  as  he  enters,  from 
the  dresser  covered  with  cans,  jugs, 
jad  quechs,  and  take  off  their  rusty 
and  gireasy  napless  hats  to  the  Miuor 
—and  to  conclude  the  day  wortluly 
and  consistently^  he  squekhes  him- 
self down  among  the  reprobate  crew, 
^takes  his  turn  at  smutty  jest  and  smut- 
li^  Mng,  which  drive  even  theprosti- 
lutea  out  of  the  kitchen — ^falls  back 
insensible,  exposed  to  gross  and  inde» 
cent  practical  jokes  from  the  vilest  of 
the  unhangedr-and  finally  is  carried 
4q  bed  on  a  bsiid-barrow,  with  hang- 
ing head  and  heels,  like  a  calf  acroas 
a  butcher's  cart,  and,  with  glaaedeyee 
«nd  lolling  tongue,  is  tumbled  upon 
the  quilt-^f  ever  to  awake  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  ;r-*bttt  if  awake  he 
do,  it  u  to  the  same  wretched  round 
i>f  brutal  degradation — a  career,  of 
:which  the  inevitable  dose  is  an  uiv- 
fnended  deathbed  and  a  nauper'sgrave. 
Q  hero  1  six  feet  bigb»  anu  with  a  brawn 
pnce  Mke  Hercul^— in  the  prime  of 
ji£9,  too— well  bora  and  well  bred— 
jODce  bearing  with  honour  the  king's 
icommifision ;  and  on  that  glorious  morn, 
AOW  forgotten,  or  bitterly  remembered, 
undaunted  leader  of  the  forlorn*hope 
that  roomited  the  breach  at  Bad^jos 
•»is  that  a  death  worthy  of  a  man-^« 
soldier— and  a  Christian  ?    A  dram^ 
4rinkerl  Faugh  I  faugh!  Look  oyer 
.—lean  over  that  stile,  where  a  pig 
lies  wallowing  in  mire— and  a  voice, 
faint,  and  feeble,  ^,tld  far  off,  as  if  it 
•came  from  some  dim  and  remote  world 
within  your  lost  soul  will  cry,  that 
oi  the  two  beasts,  that  bristly  one, 
agruat  in  sensual  sleep,  with  its  snout 
snoring  across  the  husk^trougb,  is,  as 
H  physical,  mond,  and  intellectual  bfr- 
ing,  aup«k>r  to  you,  late  Major  in 
tm  Majesty's  —  regiment  of  foot, 
Aow  dram*drinker,  drunkard,  and  dot- 
ard, and  self-doomed  to  a  diegraceful 
and  disgusting  death  ere  you  shall 
liave  complet«l  your  thirtieth  year. 
.What  a  changed  thing  since  that  day 
when  yon  carried  the  colours,  and 
viere  found,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beauti- 
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fui,  with  the  glork>us  tatters  wrapped 
round  your  body  all  drenched  in  blood, 
your  hand  grasping  the  broken  sabre, 
and  two  grim  Frenchmen  Ivi^g  hack- 
ed and  hewed  at  your  feet  I  Your  fa* 
Iher  and  your  mothw  saw  your  name 
in  the  **  Great  Lord's"  Dispatch; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  keep  her  from  falling  on  Uie  floor, 
for  ^^  ber  joy  was  like  a  deep  affright  1" 
Both  are  dead  now ;  and  bett^  so,  for 
the  sight  of  that  blotched  face  and 
those  glaaed  eyes,  now  and  then  dUt- 
tering  in  fitful  frenzy,  would  have 
killed  them  both,  nor,  after  such  a 
spectacle,  could  their  old  bones  have 
rested  in  the  grave. 

Let  any  one  who  has  had  much  ez« 
peritnoe  of  life,  look  back  upon  the 
ranks  of  his  friends,  companions,  ac- 
quaintance^  and  persons  whom  he 
knew  but  by  name~«r  not  even  by 
name— althmigh  he  had  become  io* 
formed  of  something  of  their  habita 
and  history.  How  many  drunkarda 
among  them  have  drunk  themselves 
to  death,  and,  before  their  natural 
term,  disappeared— first  into  disgrace^ 
fill  retirement  in  some  far*off  hu^ 
with  a  poor  peasant  for  keeper-«and 
then  into  some  kijrL-yard,  apart  from 
the  bones  of  kindred!  The  scholar 
of  bright  parts,  perhaps,  but  unset- 
tled principles,  who  had  committed 
the  tatal  error  of  attaching  himself 
to  no  one  profession  or  pursuit,  but 
who  preferred  hanging  loose  on  the 
world,  till  the  world,  weary  of  him, 
blew  him  rudely  off;  and  who  then, 
losing  year  after  year,  at  first  un- 
oonsaously,  and  at  last  with  the 
bitterest  consciousness,  portion  after 
.portion  of  his  cUgnity  and  indepen- 
dence, became,  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  sAd  with  all  his  misdirected  abi- 
.lities,  a  pauper  and  a  r^robate,  whom 
it  were  pitirul,  almost  disgraceful,  to 
shake  l^  the  clammy  hand;  and  whom, 
partly  from  his  own  fault,  and  partly 
from  a  kind  of  fatality,  it  had  become 
utterly  impossible  essentially  to  be- 
friend !  You  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
a  year— he  had  gone,  none  knew  whi- 
ther—till you  were  told  that  he  was 
dead.  Then  how  many  young  men,  in- 
tended for  the  diurch,  the  sons  of  poor 
but  decent  parents,  who  had  hoped 
to  see  them  '^  shaking  their  heads  ower 
a  poopit,"  become  dissipated  in  ob- 
.scure  haiinU— till,  with  their  chara^ 
ters  entirely  blown  upon  and  blast- 
ed, they  emerge  into  open  day  pro- 
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fetsed  profligates — scoiTat  religion  and 
iU  ministers — go  about  the  country 
trom  bouse  to  house,  disgracing  them* 
sdves,  and  disgusting  their  Ionffest« 
enduring  fnends  by  their  drunken- 
neas— or  vices  more  flagitious  still — 
degenerate  into  dancing- masters,  or 
excisemen,  or  inferior  game* keepers 
employed  to  exterminate  vermin — and 
though  sometimes  pretty  sober,  never 
perfectly  steady,  sink  gradually  lower 
and  lower  in  condition,  till  vou  see 
them  blacking  shoes  at  inn  doors  at 
watering-places,  or  rubbing  down 
stage-coacn  horses,  or,  all  too  feeble  for 
such  labour,  knapping  stones  for  Mac- 
adamized high- ways,  and  with  down«- 
cast  looks  half- imploring  charity  from 
the  passing  traveller.  Or  perhaps  you 
may  remember  more  than  one — ay 
half  a  dosen  medical  students^as 
they  were  called— who  after  spending 
in  the  slips  of  theatres,  and  the  boxes 
of  taverns,  and  worse  haunts,  the 
means  furnished  for  their  education 
bv  parents  who  had  meanwhile  de- 
nted themselves  even  the  necessaries 
of  lifb— vanished  from  the  streets,  aa 
they  said  either  tmlv  or  falsely,  for 
berths  on  board  Whalers.  Home-re« 
turning  in  poverty,  they  got  unset- 
tied  in  small  rural  villages,  unable 
to  support  a  howdie*— were  seen  linger- 
ing ror  ever  about  change-houses — 
constant  attendants,  fbr  no  apparent 
purpose,  at  fairs — and  never  more 
than  half  sober  at  funerals,  of  which, 
under  Providence,  they  were  the  chief 
cause,  till  discovered  forgery  made 
them  fly  the  country, — or  some  shock- 
ing immoralitv  excommunicated  them 
from  fire  and  water— or  they  were 
found  drowned  in  pits  or  pools— or 
smothered  in  barley-mows— or  suffo« 
cated  in  ditches— or  found  suspended 
by  their  "  braces"  on  trees— but  what- 
ever their  doom,  the  root  of  the  evil 
was  still  Drunkenness,  Drunkenness ! 
although,  in  happy  and  healthy  boy- 
hood, their  drink  had  been  from  the 
brook  or  well— and  ever,  ere  they  lay 
down  on  their  diaff-beds,  diey  knelt 
devoutly  with  their  little  clasped 
hands  in  prayer,  till  the  hearts  of  both 
then:  parents  overflowed  with  joy ! 

But  these  are  not,  bad  as  they  $xe, 
after  all,  by  any  means  the  worst 
cases.  Scotland— ay,  well-educated, 
morel,  religious  Scotland,  can  show, 
in  the  bosom  of  her  bonny  banks  and- 
braes,  cases  worse  than  these ;  at 
which,  if  there  be  tears  in  heaven. 


**  the  angels  weep."  Look  at  that  grey* 
headed  man,  of  threescore  and  up* 
wards,  sitting  by  the  way-side !  He  was 
once  an  Elder  m  the  Kirk,  and  a  pioua 
man  he  was,  if  ever  piety  adorned  the 
temples, — "  the  lyart  hafiets,  wearing 
thin  and  bare,"  or  a  Scottish  peasant. 
What  eye  beheld  the  many  hundred 
steps,  that,  one  by  one,  with  impeiv 
oeptihie  gradation,  led  him  down-* 
down — down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
shame,  sufiering,  and  ruin  ?  For  years 
before  it  was  bruited  abroad  through 
the  parish,  that  Gabriel  Maaon  waa 
addicted  to  drink,  his  wife  used  to 
sit  weeping  alone  in  the  spenoe,  when 
her  sons  and  daughters  were  out  at 
their  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  in- 
fatuated man,  fl^oe  in  the  excitement 
of  raw  ardent  spirits,  kept  cauadesaly 
raging  and  storming  through  every 
nook  of  that  once  so  peaod^  tene» 
ment,  whic^  for  many  happy  years 
had  never  been  disturtled  by  tne  lood 
voiceofanger  or  reproach.    Hiaeyei 
were  seldom  tnmea  on  his  unhappy 
wife,  except  with  a  sullen  scowl,  or 
fiery  wrath ;  but  when  they  did  look 
on  her  with  kindness,  there  waa  also 
a  rueful  self-upbraiding  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes,  on  account  of  hia 
cruelty ;  and  at  sight  of  such  transi- 
tory tenderness,  her  heart  overflowed 
witn  for&iving  afiection^  and  her  sunk 
eyes  with  unendurable  tears.     But 
neither  domestic  sin  nor  domestic  sor- 
row will  conceal  from  the  eyes  and  the 
can  of  men ;  and  at  last  Gabriel  Ma- 
son's name  was  a  byword  in  the  mouth 
ofthescofi^.  One  Sabbath  he  entered 
the  kirk,  in  a  state  of  miserable  aban- 
donment, and  from  that  day  he  was  no 
longer  an  elder.  To  regain  nia  charac- 
ter seemed  to  him,  in  hia  demeretion, 
beyond  the  power  of  man,  ana  apinst 
the  decree  of  God.    So,  he  ddivered 
himself  up,  like  a  alave,  to  that  one 
appetite,  and  in  a  few  yeara  hia  whole 
household  had  gone  to  deatmction. 
Hu  wife  was  a  matron,  ahnoat  in  the 
prime  of  life,  when  she  died ;  but  aa 
she  kept  wearing  away  to  the  other 
world,  her  face  told  that  she  felt  her 
yean  had  been  too  many  in  this.  Her 
eldest  son,  unable,  in  pride  and  shamcj 
to  lift  up  his  eyes  at  kirk  or  market, 
went  away  to  the  city,  and  enlisted 
into  a  regiment  about  to  embark  on 
foreign  service.    His  two  ststen  went 
to  Uke  farewell  of  him,  but  never  re- 
turned ;  one,  it  is  said,  having  died  of 
a  fever  in  the  Infirmary,  juat  as  if 
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the  bad  been  a  pauper;  and  the  other 
--for  the  light  of  tm,  and  sorrow^  and 
ahamoy  and  safl&ring,  is  minoas  to  the 
ioal — gave  herself  up,  in  her  beattty, 
an  eiay  prey  to  a  destroyer,  and  doubt- 
less has  run  her  course  of  agonies,  and 
ia  now  at  pease.  The  rest  of  the  family 
dropt  doim,  one  by  one,  out  of  sight, 
into  inferior  situations  in  far-off  pUoes ; 
but  there  was  a  curse,  it  was  thought, 
hanging  over  the  fkmily,  and  of  none 
of  them  did  ever  a  favourable  report 
come  to  their  native  parish ;  while  he, 
the  infatuated  sinner,  whose  vice 
aeemed  to  have  worked  all  the  woe, 
remained  in  the  chains  of  his  tyran* 
nical  passion,  nor  seemed  ever,  for 
more  than  the  short  term  of  a  day, 
to  cease  hugging  th^m  to  his  heart* 
Semblance  of  all  that  is  most  vene- 
nble.  in  the  character  of  Scotland's 
peasantry!  Im^e  of  a  perfect  pa* 
4riarch,  walking  .out  to  meditate  at 
even-tide  1  What  a  noble  fordbeadi 
Features  how  high,  dignified,  and 
.composed !  There,  Sitting  in  the  shade 
of  that  old  way-side  tree,  he  seems 
some  religious  Missionary,  travelling 
to  and  fro  over  the  face  of  Uie  earth, 
seddng  out  sin  and  sorrow,  that  he 
may  tame  them  under  the  word  of 
God,  and  change  their  very  being  into 
piety  and  p^K».  Call  him  not  a 
hoary  hvpocrite,  for  he  cannot  help 
that  noble-^that  venerable— thatapos* 
folic  aspect — that  dignified  figure,  as 
if  bent  gentlv  by  Time  loath  to  touch 
it  with  too  neavy  a  hand — that  holy 
sprinlding  over  his  furrowed  temples, 
of  the  silver-soft,  and  the  snow-white 
hai^^-these  are  the  gifts  of  gradoua 
Natute  idl— and  Nature  will  not  re- 
claim them,  but  in  the  tomb.  That  is 
Gabriel  Mason — ^the  Drunksrd !  And 
in  an  hour  you  may,  if  your  eyes  can 
bear  the  signt,  see  and  hear  him  stag- 
gering  up  and  down  the  village,  cur- 
aing,  swearing,  preaching,  praying, — 
stoned  by  blackguard  boys  and  girls, 
who  hound  all  the  dogs  and  curs  at 
hJa  heels,  till,  taking  refuge  in .  the 
smithy  or  the  pot-house,  he  becomes 
.the  aport  of  grovm  clowns,  and  after 
much  idiot  laughter,  ruefully  mingled 
witib  ttghs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  he  is 
suffered  to  mount  upon  a  table,  and 
.urpd,  perhaps,  by  reckless  foUv  to 
give  out  a  text  from  the  Bible,  which 
•is  nearly  aU  engraven  on  his  memory, 
-^p-ao  much  and  so  many  other  things 
.eiaeed  for  ever— and  there,  like  a  wild 
Jtinerant,  he  stammers  forth  unintefr* 
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tional  blaaphemy,  till  the  liquor  be 
has  been  allowed  or  instigated  to  swal- 
low, smites  him  suddenly  senseless, 
and,  falling  down,  he  is  nuddied  off 
into  a  corner  of  some  lumber-room, 
and  left  to  sleep, — ^better  far,  fbr  one 
so  pitiably  miserable,  were  it  to  ever- 
lasting death ! 

From  such  imperfect  pictures  we 
return  with  satisfaction  to  the  Tree* 
tise.  Would  tlut  we  had  room  fbr 
the  chapter  **  On  the  PathologQr  of 
Drunkenness !"  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  this  singularly  able  work ; 
and  our  article  would  bie  incomplete 
without  an  analysis,  abstract,  or 
abridgement  of  it.  One  of  the  most 
common  consequences  of  drunkenness 
u  acute  inflammation,  chiefly  of  the 
brain,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver,  and 
in  a  great  msjority  of  cases  it  is  chronic 
The  liver,  in  confirmed  t4mers,  never 
escapes,  and  stands  disease  better  tban 
any  otherviul  ^t,  except  perhaps  the 
spleen.  Sometimes  by  a  slow  chronic 
action,  it  is  enlaraed  to  double  its  usual 
size,  and  totally  disorganized ;  the  per* 
son  suffers  comparatively  little,  but  his 
days  are  numbered.  For  the  bile,  in 
consequence,  is  not  secreted  in  due 
ouantity  or  ouality,  and  digestion  ia 
defective.  The  bowels  become  torpid 
—the  patient  becomes  jaundiced— and 
very  often  dropsy  disposes  of  the 
drunkard.  In  oram-dnnkers,  dropsy 
arising  from  the  general  debility  of  the 
svstem,  there  is  a  general  anasarca 
throughout  the  body.  So  much  for  the 
liver,  and  the  consequences  of  its  dis* 
ease.  The  stomach  of  the  drunkard  is 
in  an  equally  unhappy  condition.  It 
gets  indurated,  and  (^ten  thickened  to 
half  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch ;  and  ita 
different  tunics  so  matted  U^tber  thai 
they  cannot  be  separated*  The  pylo- 
ric orifice  becomes  in  many  cases  con- 
tracted ;  so  may  the  cardiac,  and  so  the 
ssophagUB.  When  the  stomach  is  mucli 
thickened,  it  may  sometimes  be  fek 
like  a  hard  ball  below  the  left  riba. 
That  must  be  pleasant !  Indigestion 
and  spasm  are  constant  attendants  of 
such  organic  derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach. Hence,  nausea,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  heartburn,  obstinacy  in  the 
bowels,  and  corporeal  emaciation.  In 
.the  latter  atages  of  the  drunkard's  life, 
though  he  has  still  the  relish  for  li- 
quor as  strongly  as  ever,  he  no  longer 
enjovs  his  former  power  oi  withstand- 
ing It.  He  gets  intoxicated  more  easi- 
ly, and4ie  then  vomits  whatever  he 
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hfti  fiwallowedj  tbrough  total  and  ge« 
neral  debility  of  Uie  syfltero.  No  appe- 
lite  has  he  eTcr  now ;  and  in  the  me» 
dium  of  ardent  spirits,  he  has  recourse 
Co  bitters.  But  in  bitters  there  is  s 
narcotic  principle  which  utterly  de« 
■troys  the  remaining  sensibility  of  the 
stomach,  determines  to  the  h«id,  and 
disposes  to  apoplexy  and  to  palsy.  So 
much  for  the  liver  and  stomach— now 
for  the  drunkard^s  brain.  It  gets  dis- 
eased— the  diameter  of  the  vessels  be- 
ing dimflilshed,  while  their  coats  are 
thickened.  They  often  swell  out,  and 
assume  a  varicose  appearance.  The 
organ  itsdf  has  no  longer  the  same  de* 
Iteate  and  elastic  texture,  but  becomes 
either  unusually  hard,  or  of  a  morbid 
voftness.  Slight  effusions  in  the  varioua 
cavities  are  apt  Uy  take  place-^^nce 
apoplexy— mental  debasement— lossof 
memoryr-and  sradual  extinction  of  all 
the  intellectual  powers.  How  is  the 
drunkard's  blooa  ?— -You  may  guess* 
It  is  dark,  and  approaches  to  the  cha- 
racter of  venous.  The  ruddy  tint  of 
those  carbuneles  whicb  are  apt  to  form 
upon  the  face,  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, as  the  blood  which  supplies 
them  is  crimsoned  bv  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  blood  of  a  malt-liquor 
drunkard  is  always  too  thick  and  sizy. 
How  is  the  drunkard's  breath  ? — Of 
the  breath  of  all  drunkards,  the  less 
that  is  said  the  better.  It  is  enough  to 
aidcen  a  horse.  Perspiration  ?— Mr 
Macnidli  has  met  with  two  instances 
—the  one  in  a  claret,  the  other  in  a 
port  drinker — ^in  which  the  moisture 
that  exuded  from  their  bodies  had  a 
ruddy  complexion,  similar  to  that  of 
the  wine  on  which  they  had  com- 
mitted their  debauch.  How  are  his 
eyes  ?  AffiKTted  almost  always  with 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  red 
and  watery,  and  with  a  peeuliar  ex- 
pression, not  to  be  mistaken.  His  lips? 
No  finuneas  about  die  lips,  wmoh 
are  loose,  gross,  and  sensual,  betray* 
ing  at  once  the  toper.  His  nose? 
Most  drunkards  have  a  constant  ten- 
derness and  redness  of  ihe  nostrils. 
This  arises  probably  from  the  state  of 
the  stomach  and  lesophagus.  The 
same  membrane  whidi  lines  them,  is 
prolonged  upwards  to  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  carries  thus  far  its  irrita- 
bility. Mr  Mftcnish  ddigbts  in  paint- 
ing the  drunkard's  nose.  There  is  no 
ofgan,  he  well  says,  that  so  rapidly 
beteays  the  Bacchanalian  propensities 
of  its  owner  as  the  nose.    It  not  only 
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beoomea  red  and  toy,  like  that  of 
Bardolph,  but  acquires  a  general  in- 
crease of  siae,  displaying  upon  iti 
■urfaoe  various  snail  pimplea,  either 
wholly  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  or  tip^ 
ped  with  ydlow,  in  consequence  of  an 
accumulation  of  visdd  matter  withitl 
them.  The  rest  of  tbe  face  often  proi 
aenta  the  same  eaibunded  appearance. 
To  return  to  his  body.  Pleurisv,  in- 
iammation  of  the  intestines,  kidneys, 
and  bladder— ^rheumatism  and  gout; 
all  torment  the  drunkard,  by  turns,  of 
in  a  levy  en  masse.  Then  a  general  tre- 
mor attends  the  drunkard.  It  amounts 
to  a  species  of  palsy,  affecting  the 
whole  fhune  md  tkee.  On  awaking 
from  sleep,  he  ftequentlv  feels  it  so 
strongly  as  to  seem  in  tne  cold  iH  oF 
an  a^e,  being  neither  able  to  walk 
steadily,  nor  articulate  distinctly.  Thft 
v«ry  cause  of  the*  distemper  is  em* 
ployed  for  its  cure.  He  must  have 
a  hair  oi  the  dog  that  bit  him,  and 
swallows  a  dram.  This  adds  fuel  to 
Ihe  fire  by  which  he  is  consumed. 
There  is  a  constant  palpitation  at 
the  drunkard's  heart.  Tnence,  bad 
enough  in  itself,  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing—determination to  the  head— gid- 
dincDS  ■  vertigo.  Falling  sickness  or 
epilepsy  strike  the  drunkard,  howling 
imd  convulsed,  into  the  dirt  of  llie 
street,  or  dust  of  the  floor.  Ulcers  of- 
ten break  out  on  the  bodies  of  drunk- 
airds.  A  cut  or  a  bruise  which,  in 
health,  would  have  healed  in  a  few 
days,  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
foul  sloughy  sore;  scrofula,  scurvy, 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  mark 
him  for  their  own.  What  is  Delirium 
Tremens  ?  You  -shall  hear.  Deli- 
rium tremens  comes  on  with  lassitude, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  frequent  exaoeHi 
bations  of  cold.  Hie  pulse  is  weak 
and  quick,  and  the  body  covered  with 
a  chilly  moistura  The  oountenanoe 
is  p^e,  there  are  usually  tremors  of 
the  limbs,  anxiety,  and  a  total  disre- 
lish for  die  -common  amusements  of 
life.  Then  succeed  retching,  vomit- 
ing, and  much  oppression  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  Wnen  the  person  sieeps, 
whicb  is  but  seldom^  he  f^eouently 
starts  in  iAke  utmost  terror,  naving 
bis  imagination  haunted  by  frighdiM 
^dreams.  To  the  ilrst  eddnesa  glows 
<of  heat  succeed,  and  the  aUghtsst  r^ 
•newed  agitation  of  bodv  or  mind,  asnds 
out  a  profuse  perspiration*  Theiaogae 
is  dry  and  furred— every  o^eet  appean 
unnatural  and  hideens.    Hisro  is  « 
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constant  dread  itf  being  haunted  by 
ipectreB.  Black  or  lumnumt  bodies 
seem  to  float  before  the  Tudon ;  he 
eonceives  that  vermm  and  all  sorts  of 
ioipure  things  are  crawling  upon  him» 
ana  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  pick 
them  off.  His  ideas  are  wholly  conA* 
ned  to  himself  and  his  own  wAm,  of 
which  he  entertains  the  most  diaer- 
dered  notions.  He  imagines  that  h^ 
is  away  from  home,  forgets  those  who 
are  around  him^and  is  irritated  beyond 
measure  hj  the  slightest  contradiction. 
But  Delinum  TrmeuB  may  ^  cured 
— there  are  other  evi]a>  aUeigedisr  in* 
curable,  that  beset  the  drttnkaid*<'-«ach 
as  Madness !  Sometimes  he  becomes 
fierce  and  intractable,  and  requires  a 
strait -jacket  to  keep  him  in  order. 
He  neyer  gets  drunk  without  bein^  in- 
sanely outrageous — ^he  attacks  without 
distinction  all  who  come  in  his  wa]^— 
foems  at  the  mouth«««nd  loses  all 


sense  alike  of  danger,  minishment,  and 
crime.  This  fit  goes  off  in  a  few  hours, 
or  d^enentes  into  lunacy.  Morege- 
nerally,  however,  the  madness  of  m« 
tozication  ia  of  another  character,  par* 
taking  of  the  nature  of  idiotism,  mto 
which  state  the  mind  resolves  itself, 
in  cottsemNsnce  of  a  long-continued 
falling  off  in  the  intellectual  powers. 
Finally,  Bedlam,  St  Luke's,  Private 
Madhouses,  and  that  melandioly  Isle 
of  Loch -Lomond ! 

The  article  is  done ;  so  we  bid  Mr 
Maeoish  farewell,  with  amoere  admi- 
ration of  his  talents.  To  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  advice  and  warning, 
this  Treatise  is  worth  a  hundred  ser- 
mons. As  a  literary  composition,  its 
merits  are  very  hi^ — and  we  hope 
soon  again  to  meet  the  most  ingenious 
and  aUe  atitfaor  eiihar  in  the  same, 
or  some  other  department* 


THE  CALM  »E4' 

The  gentle  breeze  that  curl'd  the  sea  had  slowly  died  away, 
And  stretch'd  in  glassy  stillness  now,  the  wide  blue  waters  lay. 
The  sea  biid'a  cry  was  heard  no  more,  and  soft  as  infknt's  sleep 
Was  the  holy  calm  that  lay  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

But  yesterday  the  storm  had  raged,  and  ahook  the  mighty  ooean. 
That  da^'d  aloft  its  foamy  waves,  and  heaved  in  wild  commotion  ; 
To-day  you  might  have  thought  no  storm  had  ever  touch'd  its  breast. 
As  it  lay  a  mighty  emblem  of  mild  msjesty  and  rest. 

Is  there  such  calm  for  mortal  breasts  when  storms  have  once  been  there. 
When  passion  wild  has  swept  along,  and  heart  corroding  care  ? 
When  guilt  has  once  disturbed  the  soul,  and  mark'd  it  with  its  stain, 
Csn  tranquil  sofmess  of  the  heart  be  ever  ours  again  P 

Yes— But  it  is  not  of  this  world,  the  peace  that  must  be  sought. 
And  with  ^e  soul's  repentant  tears  it  can  alone  be  bought ; 
Then,  as  it  meekly  bows  to  kiss  afiliction's  chastening  rod, 
The  broken  and  tne  contrite  heart  shall  feel  the  peace  of  God. 

W.J. 
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Try  memory,  as  a  spell 

Of  love,  comes  o'er  my  mtad— 
As  dew  upon  the  purple  bell — 

As  perfume  on  the  wind-* 
As  music  on  the  sea — 

As  sunshine  on  the  river — 
So  hath  it  always  been  to  me, 

So  shall  it  be  for  ever. 

I  bear  thy  voice  in  dreams 

Upon  me  softly  call, 
Like  echo  of  the  mountain  streams 

In  sportive  waterfall. 
I  sea  thy  form  as  when 

Thou  wert  a  livuig  thing, 
And  blossom*d  in  the  eyes  of  men 

Like  any  flowcr«of  sprii^g. 


Thy  soul  to  heaven  hath  fled 

From  earthly  thraldom  free ; 
Yet,  *tis  not  as  the  dead 

That  thott  appear'st  t6  ne. 
In  slumber  I  beliold 

Thy  form,  as  when  on  earth-* 
Thy  locks  of  waving  gold-* 

Tliy  sapphire  eye  of  mirth. 

I  hear,  ia  soUtude, 

The  prattle  kind  and  fvee, 
Thou  uttered*Bt  in  joyful  mood 

While  seated  bn  my  knee. 
So  strong  each  vision  seems. 

My  sphrit  that  doth  fill, 
I  think  not  they  are  dreams. 

But  that  thou  livest  stilL  * 
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LINBSy  8ACRBD  TO  THB  MBMORT  OF 

THE  REV.  EDWARD  WILLIAM  BARNARD, 

His  saltern  accumulem  donis. 

Farewell,  blest  shade  !  nor  deem,  though  mate  the  lyre. 

No  tears  are  shed  for  thee^  no  hopes  aspire 

To  follow  where  thou  lead'st  the  glorious  waj ! 

Great  griefs  conceal  what  lighter  woes  display. 

Deep  is  thy  memory  seated  in  this  heart. 

Nor  thence  shall  ever — save  with  life — depart. 

Oh !  could,  Hke  thine^  my  fingers  sweep  the  shell  I 
When  Time  shall  cast  o'er  me  his  soothing  spell, 
And  dry  the  sorrows  that  now  flood  mine  eyes, 
As  soft  remembrances  within  me  rise — 
Thy  genius  should  not  want  its  equal  fame ; 
Praise,  deathless  praise,  should  tend  upon  thy  name : 
In  each  bright  Terse — ^were  such  rare  talent  mine — 
Should  glow  the  Fair,  the  Good-^-for  those  were  thine  : 
Thy  wit,  taste,  fancy,  should  be  hymn'd  in  turn ; 
Thy  thoughts  that  kindle,  and  thy  <<  words  that  bum  :*' 
As  in  thine  own  Flaminio,  leam'd  and  sweet, 
The  Pure  and  Pious  in  chaste  bond  should  meet : 
With  lyric  grace,  or  elegiac  woe— 
Thine  were  both  arts — th'  alternate  strain  should  flow  ; 
And  the  light  world,  lesson'd  for  once  by  me. 
Should  feel  and  mourn  what  it  has  lost  in  thee, 

— ^It  may  not  be— too  weak  the  faltering  song 
To  match  diy  worth,  might  haply  do  thee  wrong : 
Panting  to  see  thee  girt  with  glory's  ray, 
I  would  not  mar  it  by  my  tear-dimm'd  lay. 
Time's  hastening  hand  shall  stamp  thy  sure  renown, 
And  for  thy  temples  weave  his  greenest  crown ; 
While,  as  around  thy  fame  proud  echoes  swell. 
Our  tender  thoughts  shall  on  thy  virtues  dwell, 
And  pleased  to  mark  these  earthly  honours  given, 
With  holier  rapture  hail  the  wreath  thou  wear'st  in  heaven. 

Frs.  Wrakgham. 
Chester,  Jan.  1828. 


BLUE  STOCKINGS  OVER-TUB'  BORDER. 

RbaOj  quickly  read,  for  your  honours,  ye  Oxford  men ! 

Why  don't  you  read  Greek  and  Latin  in  order  ? 
Pass  o'er  the  Ass's  Bridge,  sons  of  the  Cambridge  Fen  \ 
AU  the  Blue  Stockings  are  crossing  the  Border ! 
Their  banner  is  flying. 
They're  "  Victory"  crying, 
Tbeyll  solve  ev'ry  Problem  in  Euclid  before  \ 
Come  from  the  rowing  match. 
Glee-club,  and  merry  catch. 
Read  for  a  Class  and  the  old  College  glory ! 
Ye  Dons  and  Professors  arise  from  your  lumbers, 

Open  your  books— put  your  studies  in  order — 
llie  danger  is  pressing,  In  spite  of  ybur  numbers^ 
For  xtSt  Blue  Stockings  are  crossing  the  Border  ! 


1M0.;]  Blui  aMungs  mur  ihi  Mtrder.  iQi 

Deaoend  from  your  Tilburies,  Gents  of  the  long  Robe, 

Read  Briefs— for  their  steps  to  the  Woolsack  they  bend ; 
The  depths  of  your  scienoe^  ye  Doctors,  theyll  soon  probe. 
With  old  Esculapius  the  Biues  would  contend  1 
Their  clack  is  resounding. 
With  hard  words  abounding ; 
Steam-guns  are  their  weapons,  which  cause  great  disoider. 
By  Gas  they're  enlighten'd — 
By  nothing  they're  frighten'dj 
The  dauntless  Blue  Stockiogs  who  pass  o'er  the  Border  ! 
Read  for  your  honours,  then,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men ! 

Look,  lawyers,  look !  Are  your  Green  Bags  in  order  ? 
Oh  I  Sons  of  Galen,  you  will  not  escape  the  ken 
Of  the  Blue  Stockings  who  pass  o'er  the  Border ! 

Look  well  to  your  counsels,  ye  sage  Politicians, — 

They'll  change  all  your  projects  and  plans  for  the  State  ; 
Examine  your  arguments.  Metaphysicians, — 
In  every  department  the  Blues  are  first-rate. 
Famed  Craniolosiyts ! 
Learned  Phrenologists ! 
You'll  find,  though  each  bump  in  their  skulls  is  in  order. 
The  organ  of  Ptywg, 
All  others  defying. 
Stands  first  in  die  Blues  who  are  crossing  the  Border : 
Strain  ey'ry  nerve,  then,  all  ye  who  have  place  and  sway. 

From  Wellington  down  to  the  City  Recorder, 
Ye'U  be  found  bunglers,  in  office  unfit  to  stay. 
If  the  Blue  Stodongs  come  over  the  Border ! 

Stand  to  your  posts,  ye  adepts  in  Astronomy, 

A  comet  they'll  see  whilst  your  glass  ye  arrange, — 
Find  out  some  fault  in  Dame  Nature's  economy-^ 
Spots  in  the  moon,  which  betoken  a  change. 
Quake,  ye  Geologists ! 
Tremble,  Concholoffists ! 
Put  Retorts  and  Crucibles,  Caemists,  in  order  I 
Beware,  Antiquarians, 
Thev're  Disciplinarians, 
These  laknied  Blues  who  are  passing  the  Border ! 
Put  on  your  spectacles,  star-pzing  ^tlemen— 

Steam-boat  inventors,  avoid  all  disorder — 
If  there's  a  blunder  committed  by  Englishmen,  • 
Each  Blue  will  see  it  who  passes  the  Border ! 

'Tis  said  they've  discover'd  perpetusi  motion, 

Attaeh'd  to  their  iongue$  'twill  be  henceforth  their  own  ; 
And,  this  job  completS,  some  folks  have  a  notion 
They're  all  seekmg  now  the  Philosopher's  stone. 
An  enemv  slanders 
Their  ablest  commanders. 
Their  heads^  vacuum  enginea  he  calls,  ('tis  a  joke,) 
Says  Watt's  Steamer  teaches 
The  plan  of  their  speeches. 
Beginning  in  noise,  and  concluding  in  smoke. 
Believe  not,  my  countrvmen,  this  foolish  story-— 

Come  when  they  will,  let  ihem  find  you  in  order- 
Delay  not,  I  pray,  till  each  Blue,  crown'd  with  glory. 
By  paper  kites  drawn,  shall  paW  o'er  the  Border. 
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TRS  AHCIBKT  KIRK. 


How  like  Ati  Image  of  rqiose  ft  looks^ 

That  ancient^  holy,  and  aequester'd  pile  ! 

Silence  abides  in  each  tree-shaded  aisle. 

And  on  the  grey  spire  eaw  the  hermit  rooks ; 

So  absent  is  the  stamp  of  modem  days, 

Thut,  in  the  ouaint  carred  oak,  and  oriel  stain'd 

With  saintly  legend,  to  Reflection's  gaze 

The  Star  of  Eld  seems  not  yet  to  have  waned.— 

At  pensive  eventide,  when  streams  the  West 

On  moss-green'd  pediment,  and  tombstone  grey, 

'And  spectral  Silence  pointeth  to  Decay, 

How  preacheth  Wisdom  to  the  conscious  breast. 

Saying,  **  Each  foot  that  roameth  here  shall  rest ;" 

To  G^  and  Heaven,  Death's  is  the  only  way. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

PujiK  silvery  orb,  that,  throngh  the  deep  blue  sky 

-^While  Silence  rules  this  breese-unshaken  grove. 

Mid  whose  embower'd  recesses  lone  I  rove— 

Hold'st  on  thy  way  unclouded,  to  mine  eye 

An  emblem  of  the  deep  serenity. 

Which  consecrates  the  sinless  rc^ms  above  :— 

What  varied  scenes  of  hatred  and  of  love, 

Of  discoid  and  of  peace,  beneath  thee  lie ! 

Here  eyes  beam  gladness,  tongues  are  tuned  to  mirth  ; 

There  Disappointment  pines  with  hoUow  cheek ;     ' 

And  Misery,  with  a  voice  no  lon^  meek. 

Curses  the  evil-omen'd  hour  of  birth. 

Alas  I  that  most  should  fiiil  in  what  all  seek — 

Happiness !— then  bbw  on^  wild  winds  of  Earth  ! 


liUIlAL  8CSKB&T. 

Rkcbded  hills  afkr  of  soflen'd  blue^ 

Tall  bowering  trees,  through  which  the  sunbeams  shoot 

Down  to  the  waveless  lake,  birds  never  mute ;  * 

And  wild-flowers  aS  around  of  every  hue. 

Sure  'tis  a  lovely  scene :  There,  knee-deen,  standi 

Safe  from  the  fierce  sun,  the  o'ershadow'd  ktnc, 

And,  to  the  left,  where  cultured  fields  expand. 

Mid  tufts  of  scented  thorn,  the  sheep  redfne : — 

Lone  quiet  farmsteads,  haunts  that  ever  please-— 

Oh,  how  inviting  to  the  wanderer's  eye 

Ye  rise  on  yonder  uplands,  mid  your  trees 

Of  shade  and  shelter !    Every  sound  from  these 

Is  eloquent  of  peace,  of  earth,  and  Bky> 

And  pastoral  beauty,  and  Arradian  case. 
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TO  THI  MUSB  OF  MILTON* 

VAtL  ftom  thw  vtilUa  ditanal  sphere. 

Immortal  Spirit,  it  mm  thine  to  itray, 

And,  bending  towenib  the  nm  thy  proucl  carver, 

IMp  thy  white  phimaM  in  the  flout  of  Day ; 

Time,  marrdlfaig  at  thy  ooursei  beheld  thee  leave 

Hia  coBfinea— overieok,  with  ateadfaat  eye, 

The  iingirdled  r^ofia  of  Eternity— - 

And  through  the  waaCe  and  wide  Empyiean  deare^ 

Dartinff  with  aheer  deaeeut  the  cavea  amid 

Of  Ni|pit  dia^tic,  downwards  to  the  abyas 

Of  Death  and  Ihurkness,  where  the  fories  hiss. 

And  Hope  from  wr«tdied  souls  is  ever  hid  ;•— 

Heaven,  Hell,  and  Earth  thy  theme,-— a  scene  of  bliss, 

Tht  hnl,  ere  Sin  the  Elysian  diarm  undid. 


"  FOBGIT-  KB-NOT." 

FoKOBT  thee  ?— then  hath  Beauty  lost  her  charmi 
To  captivate,  and  Tenderness  grown  cc^d. 
As  the  pciennial  snows  of  monnuins  old  ; 
And  Hope  ibnook  her  throne,  and  f /yve  his  arms. 
At  mom  thou  art  mine  earliest  thought,  at  night 
Sweet  dreams  of  thee  acrass  my  soul  are  driven. 
Almost  thou  comest  between  my  heart  and  heaven. 
With  thy  rich  voice,  and  floating  eyes  of  light.— 
Forget  thee  ?  Hasi  theu  then  a  doubt  of  me. 
To  whom  thou  art  like  sunshhie  to  the  spring? 
Forget  thee  ?-^Kever  1!  Let  the  April  tree 
Forget  to  bod— Autumn  ripe  Aiuts  to  bring-'* 
The  clouds  to  fertiUse-^the  birds  to  sing^-* 
Attt  never  while  it  beata,  this  boaem  thee  \ 


SOMKBR  MOON. 

'Tis  a  bright  Summer  maon  ;  dong  the  ahore 
Float  die  white  sea-mews  rapturously ;  the  grove. 
Responsive  te  the  small  birds'  song  of  love. 
Is  murmurous  widi  sweet  sound.  But  ah !  ne  more 
Come  bright  akiea  to  me,  as  they  came  of  yore. 
When  youth's  Elysian  cestn»gMled  all 
The  vMUe  woric^  and  every  olijeet  boie 
The  trace  oi  what  Bardi  was  before  Man's  ftH. 
Yet  plesasnt  is  the  green-sward  ;  bright  the  day ; 
And  musical  hoar  Ocean,  as  he  raves 
With  a  m^lestie  voice  among  his  caves. 
But  Memorv  heedeth  not ;  snd  fttr  away 
Turns  to  calm  sunshine  sleeping  am  the  grar^ 
Of  Joys  that  perUi'd  in  IffeVmonmig  ray. 
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THK  CAUSII  OF  TMB  LATE  tHAKOB  OF  MINISTRY. 


We  have  little  wish  to  triumph 
over  a  fallen  foe.  Since  death,  how* 
ever,  has  veri6ed  all  our  predictions 
concerning  the  late  Government,  it  is 
not  altogether  idle  to  inquire,  why  it 
fell  to  pieces,  entirely  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, without  receiving  its  death-blow 
by  the  ruder  hands  of  Parliament.   • 

Lord  Goderich,  who  first  under* 
took  to  explain  the  causes  of  his  poli- 
tical demise,  feeling,  doubtless,  sun- 
dry compunctions,  in  regard  to  the 
misdoings  of  his  Whig  associates,  and 
grieved,  as  he  well  may  be,  at  having 
become  tlieir  dupe,  without  benefit 
to  either  party,  shrank,  vdth  charac- 
teristic timidity,  from  an  avowal  of 
dU  his  political  misfortunes.  *  He  en- 
deavoured, therefore,  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility froiQ  himself  upon  Others ; 
and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  Mr 
Herries's  official  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  Finance  Committee;  ending,  as 
we  all  know,  in  that  f;entleman'8  re- 
signation. Still  the  assigned  cause  was 
obviously  insufficient  for  the  effixst 
poduoea  ;  and  the  factious  journal- 
ists, abetted  by  Whig  clubbists,  en- 
deavoured to  persua^  our  credulous 
friends  south  of  the  Tweed  that  a 
higher  power  had  actuated  the  con- 
duct of  one  Minister,  in  order  to  dis- 
solve a  Ministry,  which  on^  yronA 
might  have  scattmd,  as  it  has  since 
been  scattered,  to  all  the  winds  of 
Heaven. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  party,  whose 
whole  career  has  been  marked  by  the 
basest  and  most  scurrilous  invectiTes 
against  their  Sovereign,  from  Brough- 
am, the  leader,  down  to  Mr  Thomas 
Moore — ^it  was,  we  say,  worUiy  of  such 
men  as  these,  to  impute  to  other  breasts 
the  insincerity  and  cunning  of  whidi 
they  themselves  felt  conscious.  These 
imputations  have  been  rejected,  with 
all  the  scorn  which  their  false  malig- 
nity can  merit;  but  the  denial,  how- 
ever superfluous  in  one  point  of  view, 
has  not  been  wholly  useless  in  an- 
other. It  has  forced  out  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  drcumstanoes  which  might 
otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  left  to 
pass  for  ever  sub  siUntio,  It  has  pro- 
duced declarations  of  the  existence  of 
other  causes  independent  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  were  ade- 
quate to  the  efibct  ostensibly  occasion- 
ed by  that  particular  incident ;  and 


although,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their 
ptfrty;die  OUta  all  pretended  abaolutc 
Ignorance  of  them,  the  forbearance  of 
our  ministerial  representatives  in  Par* 
liament  shall  not  prevent  us  from  put* 
ting  on  record  oar  opinions  of  tnoae 
now  dead,  who,  when  living,  were 
objects  of  mingled  contempt  and  in- 
dignation. Our  opposition  to  the  late  . 
GoTernment  was  principally  grounded 
on  a  sense  of  its  inherent  w^nesa— 
a  weakness  unfitting  it  ever  to  beoooie 
an  instrument  of  g/ood,  but  inevitably 
tending  to  render  it  an  instrument  of 
evil  ill  the  hands  of  designing  men. 
We  knew  that  its  fundamental  prin« 
ciple,  thanks  to  our  gradoos  Mo- 
narch, was  a  Tory  principle.  The 
persons  of  the  Whigs  he  tolerated,  but 
their  principles  he  rejected  from  the 
beginning ;  and,  after  Mr  Canning's 
demise.  Lord  Goderiob,  an  avowed 
Tory,  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
Government,  upon  the  principle  of 
Lord  Liverpoors  Crovernment. 

The  ancient  and  tried  servants  of 
the  Crown,  the  worthy  sncceiaors  of 
William  Pitt,  held  aloof  from  such  a 
Government,  because  ^ey  doubted,  as 
we  ourselves  did,  its  power  to  main- 
tain its  fundamental  principle.  Lord 
Goderich,  they  thought,  may  be  vrill- 
ing  in  spirit,  but  his  flesh  is  weak : 
and  if  he  allowed  the  Broughams  and 
Tieineys  of  the  true  Whig  school  to 
influence  him,  how  unavaiUng  would 
become  the  counter  directions  of  those 
Tories,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  M  a* 
jesty's  commands,  might  constitute  a 
part  of  his  Calnnet.  When,  therefore. 
Lords  Bexley,  Anglesey,  and  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Mr  Herries,  vrith  Lord 
Goderich  himself,  were  quoted  to  ua, 
as  proofs  that  his  Majesty's  gradoos 
intentions  would  be  earned  into  full 
e^ct,  and  that  the  prindple  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  Government  would  beheld 
inviolate,  we  shook  our  heads  mourn- 
fully and  in  silence.  The  men,  we 
thought,  who  hsTe  sacrifioed  thdr 
principles  once,  are  never  trustworthy. 
They  may  appear  to  bow  down  before 
Lord  Goderich,  but  4n  reality  they 
vrill  rule  him  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In 
the  King,  and  the  King  only,  do  we 
place  our  trust  The  Tory  Ministers, 
whom  he  has  placed  as  our  safeguarda 
against  Whig  sscendenc^,  must,  we 
thought^  ere  long,  be  either  driven 
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into  retirement,  or  by  ooinpromisiQg 
their  honest  opinioni,  they,  t6o,  will 
share  in  the  political-  demdation  of 
the  Whigs.  >  The  event- has  satisfied 
us  of  the  justness  of  our  distrust  in 
mBkdk  a  ooalition.  The  moment  the 
eonsequenoes  of  Mr  Canning's  Greek 
Treaty  became  felt,  after  the  unto- 
ward  fight  at  Navarino,  that  moment 
the  late  Cabinet  is  known  to  liave  been 
divided  into  a  peace  and  war  party— 
whidi  preponderated,  our  readers  may 
eaaUvr  imagine. 

.  There,  wasone  cause  mainly  prodtto« 
tive  of  ruin  to  that  Cabinet 

The  internal  disgust  •  entertained 
against  an  ui^ust  war,  by  all  Tories, 
if  Tories  there  were  among  its  mem- 
bers j  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of 
pubhc  opinion  out  of  doors.  Our 
wreign  poii^  became  as  unpopular  as 
it  had  been  impolitic. 
.  There,  then,  was  another  cause. 

The  force  of  public  opinion,  even 
when  erroneous,  is  always  formidable. 
How  much  more  so,  if  founded  upon 
riffht,  and  guided  by  practical  wisdom. 
That  the  Legislature  would  be  influ« 
euced  bv  the  feelings  universally  en« 
tertainea  throughout  the  country,  no 
one  could  doubt;  and  as  the  period 
for. meeting.  Pailiament  drew  near,  a 
consciousness  of  their  inabOity  to  ob- 
tain iu  support,  was  forced  upon  the 
minds  of  Ministers.    The  most  re- 
speetable  Whig  families,  had  honestly 
leftised,  like  Lord  Grey,  to  put  their 
frmeifies  intoabeffanee,^  by  supporting 
a  Tory  Government.    The  Tories  of 
the  old  sdiool  vrithheld  all  confidence 
firmn  a  Government  whose  members 
were.  rfl«lly  opposed   in    principle, 
though  united  together  in  name,  and 
pointed  to  the  Greek  Treaty,  as  a 
proof  how  little  the  true  Tory  princi- 
ple had  possessed  its  due  preponder- 
anoe-»A  treaty  of  which  the  secret 
article. waa  published  in  the  Times 
newspaper  tne  day  after  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  the  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  the  battle  of  Navarino 
— «  battle  whidi  his  instructions  had 
rendeied  unavoidable  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiral,  but  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  had  never  been  an- 
ticipated.   Sueh  a  result  had  not  en- 
tered into  their  calculation  forsooth  I 
they  thought  the  Turks  would  sub« 
mit  to  be  deprived  of  their  lawftil  ter- 
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ritory,  with  as  much  readiness  as  the 
West  Indians,  because  their  Govern. 
ment  was  a  bad  government,  and  we, 
in  our  abundant  goodness,  desired  to 
legislate  for  them.  "  It  is  all  for  your 
own  good,"  said  Admiral  Codrington, 
when  he  desired  them  to  obey  his  in- 
structions, or  be  blown  to  powder.  Oli 
the  charity  of  Whig  legislators  ! 
•  Here,  however,  was  a  proof,  to  re- 
turn to  our  main  argument,  that  Whig 
principles,  although  suppressed,  had 
not  been  altogether  stifled,  and  the 
Tories,  therefore,  of  the  old  school 
would  never,  by  their  support,  be- 
come responsible  for  the  measures  of 
such  a  Grovernment.  Thus  distrusted 
by  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  State,  Lord 
Goderich  himself  distrusted  his  own 
strength,  and  felt  very  naturally  that 
the  Administration  required  additional 
support. 

The  woman  who  doubts  is  lost;  how 
much  more  the  Minister ! 

Here,  again,  was  another  cause  for 
the  dissolution  of  his  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what 
did  Lord  Goderich  do  ?  Who  were 
his  confidential  adrisers  ? 

The  most  natural  course  would 
have  been  to  consult  first,  if  consulta- 
tion had  been  necessary,  with  those 
who  really  desired  to  maintain  the 
principles  upon  which  his  Administra- 
tion had  been  founded.  The  true 
straightforward  course,  therefore, 
would  have  been  to  submit  a  propo- 
sition to  the  Cabinet,  and  let  his  col- 
leagues openly  discuss  its  merits.  To 
find  another  Tory  Minister  would,  we 
believe,  have  been  impossible,  and  an 
honest  Whig,  of  the  Grey  school, 
would,  on  the  other  side,  have  been 
almost  equally  unattainable.  A  bold 
and  resolute  leader,  a  Canning  or  a 
Huskisson  perhaps,  would  in  such  a 
dilemma  have  proposed  a  junction  with 
the  discontented  Whigs  upon  new 
terms.  His  Tory  colleagues  would  then 
have  been  obliged  either  to  acquiesce 
or  to  retire,  and  the  experiment  of  a 
mixed  Administration  having  failed, 
a  regular  Whig  Administration  might 
have  succeeded  to  it. 

Fortunately  for  England,  she  pos- 
sesses a  King  whose  every  principle 
runs  in  direct  opposition  to  the  cur- 
rent of  Whig  policy.    Lord  Goderish 
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motx  therelne  iiaire  ftU,  tiiftt  the  te» 
tirement  of  bit  Tory  Mioi8tcni>  if 
farced  upon  them  by  cabinet  discH»< 
dons  respecting  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Government,  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  produce  his  own  die* 
missal  along  with  the  Whigs^  than  his 
continuance  in  office  over  them.  He 
wished,  therefore^  to  retain  the  Tories, 
and  to  strengthen  his  Administration 
notwithstanding.  The  grand  desido* 
latum  wasy  to  mtxnue  a  decided  pro- 
ponderanoe  of  vHuiKgism  ;  that  done, 
the  Tories  might  aftorwaids  retire^  or 
be  driven  out  o'' ^'/km.  They  would 
not  be  missed  so  soon  9m  Wh^  asoen* 
dency  beeame  complete. 

Instead  then  of  consulting  with  hia 
Tory  friends,  which  a  faithral  success 
sor  of  Lord  Liverpool  would  have 
done,  what  did  Lord  Goderich  do  ? 

He  consulted  with  Mr  Brougham, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  other  Whigs ; 
but  tho  Tories  he  4id  notcomuUatalL 
We  n>eak  this  authoritatively  and  po* 
sitively* 

Now,  in  any  Administration,  partial 
confidence  in  aflbixs  of  such  great  mo- 
ment would  be  dan£[erons ;  in  a  mixed 
Administration  their  tendency  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  fatal. 

Here,  thai,  we  possess  another  cause 
of  its  dissolution.  The  next  question 
is,  what  was  the  result  of  Lord  Godo- 
rich's  consultations? 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  well  aware 
that  Lord  Holland's  admission  into  the 
Cabinet  had  long  been  a  darling  object 
with  the  Whigs^why,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  for  any  parson,  not  a  Whig,  to 
imagine ;  for  settittg  aside  his  pecu* 
liar  obnoxiousness  to  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe,  there  is  not  a  man 
ia  England,  with  one  single  exception^ 
for  whom  his  M^eaty  entertuns  ao 
rooteda  repugnance.  Inthatcoaraenesa 
and  profane  vulgarity  of  political  tone, 
which,  to  a  Monarch,  whose  bresst  ia 
the  welloknown  fountain  of  every  no* 
ble  and  lofty  sentiment,  is  signally 
diagnsting,  he  has  but  one  prototype 
in  die  Lower,  and  none,  we  are  proud 
to  feel,  in  the  Upper  House*  In 
the  very  last  session  of  Pftrliameut  he 
dedared  his  adherence  to  his  old  pri»« 
ciples,  and  his  determination,  at  every 
hasard,  to  csrry  them  into  effect,  fiat 
what  is  infinitely  more  striking  thsn 
al]»  this  very  same  Lord  HoUand  had 
been  rejected  by^e  King  in  anger, 
despite  of  his  Whig  oouncitlorB,  in 
August  last. 


In  an cffl  ho«r  LardiMMsiii 
senled  to  DMke  thiaiNne  tiw 
KcatepvopositloQlohiaSoTCKign.  No 
wonder  he  regained  inm  ioforming 
hia  Tory  oc^kagues,  wtioie  loyal,  aa 
well  as  poltticsl  feelings  would  hmm 
been  hnmediat^  o|ipoBed  to  it;  To 
us,  who  know  what  Lord  Holland 
really  ia,  it  looks  like  the  foliv  of  men 
whom  their  evil  Genius  is  hunyii^ 
to  destraetion ;  and  our  oidy  soluiioB 
of  it  is,  to  suppose  that  Mr  Brougham 
intended  his  Lordship  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  own  reception  at  Conrt.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Lord  HoUand's  Intro* 
duetfon  into  the  Cabinet,  eonjomtly 
with  a  superannuated  noUsman,  Leid 
Wellesky,  was  the  plan  reaorted  toby 
Lord  Goderich  for  MrtngAemmg  hai 
Administration  i 

This  plan  was  never  diaeussed  ia 
the  cabinet.  It  was  new  made  known 
to  his  Tory  colieagwas  wnlii  after  its 
foilure« 

Such  eoneealment  was  another  eaofli 
for  the  dissolution  of  that  Cabinel. 

On  the  11th  December,  LordGode* 
rich  wrote  to  inform  the  King  how  in« 
dispensable  such  an  arrangement  had 
become  for  the  maintenance  of  fain 
Government.  The  Miniater'a  retire* 
ment  ensued,  and  on  the  16th,  (Snii« 
day,)  Lord  Harrowby  was  honoursd 
with  an  audienoe  at  Windsor.  That 
nobleman  having  declined  the  pnf« 
fered  dignity,Xord  Godsridi  letumd 
to  the  Cabinet  on  the  19th,  with  hia 
Miyesty's  permisskm  to  oontinue  to 
discharge  toe  functiona  of  Frime  lfi« 
Ulster.  Meantime  the  Govenmiemt  had 
been  shaken  to  its  foundatacb  by  ao 
many  diangec ;  and  tlie  cauRa  of  Ite 
dissolution,  alnadyin  progress,  had 
Miproximated  nearer  and  nearer  to 
their  accomplishment.  What  paaaed 
in  the  Cabinet  <m  the  19th,  none  but 
its  members  can  reveal,  and  are  pie« 
tend  to  no  knowledge  of  stale  seerda  ; 
but  we  can  assore  our  readers  of  what 
did  not  pass,  and  unequivocally  affirm, 
that  Lord  HoUand's  admission  was  a 
suiyect  never  onoe  meotad  theroin. 
The  Tories,  whooe  aenttmeats  eon* 
ceming  that  nobleman  had  been  A* 
cited  in  the  course  of  the  kte  pro- 
ceedings, and  who  likewise  knew  die 
leatiments  of  their  Softsci^,  masC 
obviously  have  conckided  that  su^  u 
measure  had  now  been  abandoned* 
How  far  they  may  or  not  have  already 
wmonstrated  wiUi  Lord  Goderidi, 
upon  his  previouB  concealment  of  it 
11 
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2%c  CttJCff  ^^  lai€  Ckamg€  ofMmisiry. 


A,  bk  LndiUp  cMi  biift  tdl  ; 
kutweaguaafliini^tlwtin  theCabU 
Bet  ihenwnnm  wm  nefcr nMnrim^ 
ttd  M  ID  oontanpkiioii,  far  k«at  acU 
Ikd.  Of  the  Ifiniitem  who  agreed  t» 
aerre,  «a  befoie»  vnder  Lord  Groderichy 
ott  that  daf»  aome  knew  (he  fact,  otkerM 
did  not  know  it, 

'  The  fiiat  ooacealment  had  been  bad 
li,bat  diai further  eoneealment 
iTd  be  peraiated  in,  who  oonlderer 
have  ifloagined  poaaibfe? 

Saohy  however,  we  aokmnl  j  affirm 
to  be  the  troth. 

Need  we  after  Ihia  point  out  other 
eaaaea  for  the  down&Ii  of  the  God». 
rich  AdmiBiBtiBtiott  ? 

When,  however,  did  the  disoovcry 
•f  tfaia  important  fact  take  pbo^  mid 
why  waa  it  not  Miowed  by  an  immo* 
diate  aimoider  of  their  oftoeaon  the 
pari  of  tboae  who  diaapproved  of  it, 
oar  lendcta  may  now  aak  ?  On  tikia  wo 
an  not  competent  to  pronoonoeanaii* 
thoritative  opimoii*  Wo  aaiert  the 
fad,  and  iu  eonaequenoea  are  noto- 
none*  Why  they  did  not  enane  ear« 
lier,  or  cm  what  exact  day  they  were 
iErt  known  to  be  ineviubley  it  ia  need- 
len  to  inquizcu  Snoogh  that  Lord 
Godcrich  knew  them  to  be  ao,  at  the 
tiane  when,  instead  of  alk>wing  Mr 
Uerriea'a  pooffeved  reaignation  on  ae» 
oaont  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  fa* 
eilitale  the  eseeation  of  hia  projected 
meaanna,  he  hid  down  the  Grovem-' 
ment,  beeamtetkoducoverjf^tkaimea* 
$ar€  Uad  rendered  it§  diemembermtMi 
jmepjkdde  and  irreparabk.  - 

Tiait  Mr  Heirica,  when  he  wrote  hio 
letter  of  the  Slat  December,  waa 
OEware  of  the  deaign  entertained  by  the 
Whiga  of  atrengtnemng  their  part  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  looked 
npon  Lard  Althorpe'a  nomtnatkm  aa 
one  link  in  their  chain,  ia  evident, 
both  from  hia  letter  and  hia  speech. 
The  peruaal  of  Mr  Huskisson's  speech 
eonfirmsua  in  that  belief,  for  he  avows 
his  honest  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord's 
financial  ignorance,  or,  as  Mr  Canning 
called  it  in  plain  English,  dulness. 
Whether  the  fiict,  already  stated,  con* 
eeming  Lord  Holland,  had  then  been 
diaoovered,  ia  of  little  aignification ; 
Mr  Heiriea  waa  bound  in  datv  to 
maintain  his  official  character,  ao  long 
aa  he  held  the  aeala  of  office ;  and  iu 
a  matter  where  he  ao  clearly  waa  in 


the  light,  when  even  Mr  Tieniof 
avowa,  that ''  he  himaelf,  perhaps,  waa 
in  the  wrong,"*  he  had  no  aitemativo 
but  to  make  a  atand.  If  Whig  mft4 
ehine/y  had  not  been  at  work  in  other 
quartiers,  Mr  Hnddsson  might  have 

Even  way,  but,  perceiviog  that  the 
tter  betokened  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  Whig  domination,  and  being,  at 
the  same  time,  a  party  to  their  other 
measure  in  regard  to  Lord  HoUand, 
he  teUa  ua  candidly  that  he  felt  hia 
honour  ooncetned  in  the  result. 

The  tenacity  of  Mr  Hemes  in  a  mat* 
ter  of  minor  import,  had,  moreover^ 
convinoed  Mr  Huskisson  that  all  hope 
of  hia  acqnieaoence  in  Lord  Hollana'a 
appotntment,  must,  if  ever  foolishly 
entertained,  be  now  completely  at  an 
end.  Mr  Hnsldsaon,  therefore,  being, 
aa  he  telle  ua,  aensible  that  the  PuhUe 
Serviee  could  no  longer  be  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  concord 
^which  means,  that  he  foresaw  the 
'  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
Lord  Holland's  admission  to  power-* 
Mr  Huskiwon,  we  say,  availed  him« 
aelf  of  the  oecasian  to  tender  an  un« 
conditional  resignation.  Had  the  Go* 
vemment  been  broken  up  on  ao* 
count  of  Lord  Holland,  which,  if 
the  Finance  Committee  had  not  inter- 
vened,  it  must  ere  long  have  been,  all 
thoae  who  had  been  partiea  to  that 
proceeding  would  have  participated  in 
the  consequenoes.  Hence,  Mr  Hua* 
kisson,  the  moment  he  became  con* 
vinced  of  the  anti^whig  spirit  that  waa 
abroad,  aeems  to  have  diapkyed  what 
might  be  thou^t  an  extraordinary 
dq^ree  of  alacrity  in  resipning^  He 
wished  even  to  anticipate  Mr  Herriea  ; 
but  it  so  happened,  that  Don  Miguel, 
by  hia  arrival,  rendered  it  neceaaary 
to  keep  up  the  aemblanoe  of  aGovem<* 
ment  fbr  « little  time  longer,  so  Cabi« 
neudinncn  and  Coundla  were  pro* 
vided  aa  before,  but  Mr  HuakiasoB 
conscientiously  abstained  from  taking 
any  part  in  them. 

It  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  same 
cause,  that  upon  the  discovery  of  Lord 
Goderich's  engagementa  with  Lord 
HoUand,  those  members  of  the  Cabi* 
net  who  had  either  not  been  parties, 
or  who  repented  of  ever  having  been 
made  partiea  to  it,  were  induced  to 
suspend  any  public  disclosure  of  their 
real  aentimenta ;  and  so  soon  aa  the 
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turn  Ihe  Finance  Committee  had  ta« 
ken  became  known,  they  naturally 
pansed,  in  order  to  dlow  that  matter 
to  be  first  determined. 

What  the  sentiments  of  some,  how« 
ever,  were,  Mr  Haskisson  has  autho- 
ritatiTely  informed  us,  when  he  rela« 
ted,  in  his  speech  on  the  18th  Febru* 
ary,  that  '*  two  persona  of  high  emi« 
nence  had  intimated  plainly,  tkat  the 
embarrassments  of  Government  were 
become  so  evident,  that  some  decided 
measures  ought  to  be  taken,  and  that 
tibey  were  disposed  to  address  the  King 
on  the  subjecL" 

We  believe  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Lord  Anglesey  to  have  been  the 
persons  here  alluded  to ;  and  whether 
the  embarrassments  in  question  re« 
ferred  to  Lord  Holland  omy,  or  to  the 
acknowledged  hostility  in  the  House 
of  Peers  to  Lord  Goderich's  Goveni«> 
ment,  it  is  plain,  that  these  embar* 
rassments  had  left  on  his  mind  no 
doubt  of  its  approaching  dissolution. 
But  for  those  embarrassments,  Mr 
Herries's  individual  resignation  on 
account  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  accept- 
ed,  as,  according  to  Mr  Huskisson, 
certain  of  his  whig  friends,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  for  instance,  thought  it 
safely  might  be.  They  wantoi,  in 
fact,  a  thorough  Whig  Government; 
but  Lord  Goderich,  who  had  already 
gone  too  far  for  hu  own  sake,  althougn 
not  far  enough  for  theirs,  failed  in 
courage  at  the  hour  of  need*  he  it 
fear,  or  be  it  virtue,  he  repented  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  bv  going  to 
the  IQng  with  Mr  Herries  s  resigna- 
tion, but  without  any  proposals  for  a 
successor,  on  the  8th  January,  he  re^ . 
leased  himself  at  once  from  the  neces" 
sity  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  with 
Lord  Holland,  Hinc  illas  lachrymoe, 
flence  the  iU-concealed  distress  and 
mortification  of  the  Whigs. 
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They  relied,  like  fools,  upon  a  bro- 
ken reed,  a  weeping  wilbw,  which 
bent  and  trembitd,  and  finally  gave 
way  btfueath  the  storm  Lord  Holland 
and  his  makeway«  Mr  Brougham,  had 
crested.  Instead  of  sharing  the  Go- 
vernment under  a  new  fcHrm  with  Mr 
Huskissou,  or  uniting  him  and  the 
Canning  partv  in  opposition  to  the 
Tories,  they  have  been  abandoned, 
cheerless,  plact^less,  and  powerkav, 
without  one  single  ray  of  h<^  or  con- 
solation. No  wonder  Mr  Tiemey  com- 
plains that  they  have  been  i]l*treated 
by  Mr  Canning's  friends,  and  that  he 
no  more  cares  for  them  Uian  for  paa- 
sengers  in  the  streets.  No  wonder  Mi 
Huskisson  disowns  the  Whigs  as 
friends,  and  dedarcs,  in  hia  turn,  that 
they  were  but  chance  acqnaintanfie, 
who,  while  they  travelled  the  same 
road,  were  charming,  delightlul  ^tOm 
pie,  but  who,  when  his  intaest  led 
aim  a  separate  way,  might  be  -cut  and 
abandoned  at  pleaanre. 

For  our  own  parU,  we  rejoice  nn- 
feignedlv  at  the  result;  and  now.that 
Mr  Huskisson  is  reduced  to  his  proper 
level,  not  only  in  the  Cabinet,  but  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  Country,  we 
see  no  reason  why  his  official  talenta 
should  not  still  be  made  available. 
We  will  not  believe  that  even  ha 
could  again  commit  himself  with  the 
Whigs;  and  although  in  terma  whidi 
make  the  modest  Lord  Lansdowne 
blush,  he  has  pronounced  their  pane- 
gyric, we  can  look  upon  it  in  no  other 
light  than  as.  a  funeral  oration,  whose 
rnling  sentiment  is  known  to  be,  de 
moriuie  nil  nisi  bonum.  Last  year 
Lord  Grey  accounted  them  dead  as  a 
party;  this  year  Mr  Huskisson  accounts 
them  dead  as  a  Ministry.  All  we  need 
say,  therefore,  is,  God  grant  that  they, 
may  never  rise  again ! 
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Class  IX. 

Fairies,  DeiU,  and  Witches, 

By  the  Ettrkk  Shepherd. 


THias  was  once  a  young  man,  a 
native  of  Traqaair,  in  the  county  of 
Peebles,  whose  name  was  Colin  Hys* 
lop,  and  who  suffered  more  by  witch* 
craft,  and  the  intervention  of  super- 
natural  beings,  than  any  man  I  ever 
heard  of.  But  the  tale  is  a  very  old 
one,'  and  sorry  am  I  to  say  that  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  which  I 
have  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  been 
acenstomed  to  do,  and  which  I  feel 
greatlv  disposed  to  do  at  all  times, 
provided  the  tale  bears  the  marks  of 
authenticity  impressed  on  the  leading 
events,  whether  I  know  of  a  verity 
that  every  individual  incident  related 
did  happen  or  not. 

.  Traquair  was  a  terrible  place  then  ! 
There  was  a  witch  almost  in  every 
hamiet,  and  a  warlock  here  and  there 
besides.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
twelve  witches  in  one  straggling  ham- 
let, called  TanieUBurn,  and  five  in 
Kirk- Row.  What  a  desperate  place 
Traquidr  had  been  in  those  days !  But 
there  is  no  person  who  is  so  apt  to 
overshoot  his  mark  as  the  Devil.  He 
must  be  a  great  fool  in  the  main ;  for, 
with  aU  his  high-flying  and  democra- 
tic principles,  ne  often  runs  himself 
into  the  most  confounded  blunders 
that  iever  the  leader  of  an  opposition 
got  into  the  midst  of.  Thronghout  all 
the  annals  of  the  human  race,  it  is 
manifest,  that  whenever  he  was  aim* 
ing  to  do  the  most  evil,  he  was  uni- 
formly bringing  about  Uie  most  good ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  so  in  the 
age  to  which  my  tale  refers. 

The  truth  is,  that  Popery  was  then 
0|i  its  last  legs,  and  the  Devil,  finding 
it  (as  then  exercised)  a  verv  conveni- 
ent and  profitable  sort  of  religion,  ex- 
eiffd  himself  beyond  measure  to  give 
its  motley  hues  a  little  more  variety  ; 
and  the  plan  of  making  witches  and 
warlocks,  and  of  holding  nocturnal 
revels  with  them,  where  every  sort  of 
devilry  was  exercised,  was  at  that 
time  with  him  a  favourite  measure* 
It  was  also  favourably  received  by  the 
meaner  sort  of  the  populace.  Witches 
gloried  in  their  power,  and  warlocks 


in  their  foreknowledge  of  events,  and 
the  energies  of  their  master.  Women, 
beyond  a  certain  age,  when  the  plea« 
Bures  and  hopes  of  youth  delighted  no 
more,  flew  to  it  as  an  excitement  of  a 
higher  and  more  terrible  nature ;  and 
men,  whose  tempers  had  bceii  soured 
by  disappointment  and  ill  usage,  be- 
took themselves  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air,  enlisting  under  his 
banner,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  revenge 
on  their  oppressors.  However  extra- 
vagant this  may  appear,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that,  in  those  days, 
the  hopes  of  attaining  some  energies 
bevond  the  reach  of  mere  human  ca- 
pability, inflamed  the  ignorant  and 
wickea  to  attempts  and  acts  of  the 
most  diabolical  nature ;  for  hundreds 
acknowledged  their  principles,  and 
gloried  in  them,  before  the  tribunals 
that  a^udged  them  to  the  stidce. 

"  I  am  now  fairly  under  the  power 
of  witchcraft,"  said  Colin  Hvslop,  as 
be  sat  on  the  side  of  the  Featnen  Hill, 
with  his  plaid  drawn  over  his  head, 
the  tears  running  down  his  brown 
manly  cheek,  and  a  paper  marked  vrith 
uncouth  lines  and  figures  in  his  hand, 
'—"  I  am  now  fairly  under  the  power 
of  witchcraft,  and  must  submit  to  my 
fate ;  I  am  entangled,  enchained,  en- 
slaved ;  and  the  fault  is  all  my  own, 
for  I  have  committed  that  degree  of 
sin  which  my  sainted  and  dying  fii« 
ther  assured  me  would  subject  me  to 
the  snares  of  my  hellish  neighbours 
and  sworn  '  adversaries.  Mv  pickle 
sheep  have  a'  been  bewitched,  and  a 
great  part  o'  them  have  died  dancing 
hornpipes  an'  French  curtillions.  I 
have  been  changed,  and  ower  again 
changed,  into  shapes  and  forms  that  I 
darena  think  of,  far  less  name ;  and  a' 
through  account  of  my  ain  sin.  Hech ! 
but  it  is  a  queer  thing  that  sin !  It 
has  sae  mony  inroads  to  the  heart,  and 
outlets  by  the  senses,  that  we  seem  to 
live  and  breathe  in  it.  And  I  canna 
trow  that  the  Deil  is  the  wy  te  of  a'  our 
sins  neither.  Na,  na ;  black  as  he  is, 
he  canna  be  the  cause  and  the  mover 
of  a'  our  transgressions,  for  I  find 
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tliein  often  engendering  and  breeding 
in  my  heart  as  fast  aa  inaggoU  on 
tainted  carrion,  and  then  it  is  out  o' 
the  power  of  man  to  keep  them  down. 
My  father  Uuld  me,  that  if  I  aince  let 
the  Deil  get  his  little  finger  into  ane 
o'  my  transactions,  he  wad  soon  hae 
his  haill  hand  into  them  a'.    Now,  I 
hae  found  it  in  effect,  but  not  in  be* 
lief;  for,  from  a'  that  I  cm  borrow 
f rae  Rob  Kirkwood,  the  warlock,  and 
my  aunty  Nans,  the  widcedest  witdi 
in  Christendye,  the  Deil  appears  to  nw 
tA  be  a  gayan  obliging  dnp.  That  he 
is  wayward  and  fond  o'  nn,  I  hae  nae 
doubt;    but  in  that  he  has  mony 
neighbours.  And  then  hit  great  power 
over  the  senses  and  eonditicma  or  men, 
oyer  the  winds,  the  Watcn,  and  the 
element  of  flame,  is  to  me  inoorapre* 
hensible,  and  shows  him  to  be  r»» 
ther  a  sort  of  Tic^crent  over  the  out<« 
skirts  and  unruly  ^ts  of  nature,  than 
an  opponent    to  its   lawful  lord.— 
What  then  shall  I  do  with  this  ^'^ 
looking  at  the  scroll ;  "  shall  I  sub* 
scribe  to  the  conditions,  and  enlist 
under  his  banner,  or  shall  I  not  ?  O 
love,  loTC  I  were  it  not  for  thee,  all  the 
torments  that  old  Mahoun  and  his 
followors  could  inflict  should  not  in« 
duce  me  to  quit  the  plain  padi  of 
Christianity.     But    diat   disdainful, 
cruel,  and  Wely  Barbara !  I  must  and 
will  have  her,  though  my  repentance 
ahould  be  without  measure  and  with* 
out  end.    So  then  it  is  settled  !  Here 
I  will  drawbhmd  from  my  arm-— blot 
out  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and 
fbnn  that  of  the  crescent,  and  these 
other  things,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
do  not  know.— Hilloa  1  \Vhat'8  that  ^ 
Two  beautiful  deers,  as  I  am  a  sinner. 
Mid  one  of  them  Isme.    What  a  prey 
for  poor  ruined  Colin  i  and  fairly  off 
the  royal  bounds,  too.    Now  for  it, 
Bawty,  my  fine  dog !  now  for  a  dean 
chase !  A'  the  links  o'  the  Feathen- 
wood  winna  hide  them  from  your  ii>- 
fallihle  nose,  billy  Bawty.    Halloo! 
off  you  go,  sir !  and  now  fbr  the  bow 
and  the  broad  arrow  at  the  head  slap ! 
-^What !  ye  winnahunt  a  foot-length 
after  them,  will  ye  no  ?  Then,  fiawty, 
there's  some  mair  mischief  in  the  wind 
for  me  I  I  see  what  your  frighted  looks 
tell  me.    That  they  dinna  leave  the 
scent  of  other  deers  on  their  track,  but 
ane  thai  terrifies  you.  and  makes  your 
blood  creep.  It  is  hardly  possible,  ane 
wad  think,  that  witches  could  assume 
the  shapes  of  these  bonny  harrolesa 
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creatures ;  but  their  newer  has  come 
to  sic  a  heiglit  hereabouta,  that  nae 
man  alive  can  tell  what  they  can  do. 
There's  my  aunty  Nans  has  already 
turned  me  into  a  goat,  then  to  a  gan- 
der, and  last  of  a  into  a  three-legged 
stool. 

'^  I  am  a  ruined  man,  Bawty !  your 
master  is  a  ruined  man,  and  a  lost 
man,  that'a  fkr  vravr.  He  has  sold 
himself  fbr  love  to  one  beantifU  cthn 
ture,  the  comeliest  of  tXi  the  haoMn 
race.  And  yet  that  beautifld  eieafis 
must  be  a  witch,  else  how  oould  af 
the  witches  o'  Tiaquair  gie  me  poi« 
flession  o'  her  ? 

"  Let  me  consider  and  caleBlate* 
Now,  Bupfmse  they  are  deceiyhig  ne 
—fbr  that  8  their  eharacter;  and  sop* 
pose  they  can  neier  put  me  in  psases 
aion  of  her,  then  I  hae  brought  myadf 
into  a  fine  babble.  HoW  terrible  « 
diooght  this  is !  Let  me  see ;  is  all 
over  ?  Is  this  scroll  signed  and  sealed  ; 
md  am  I  wholly  given  up  to  diis  un- 
known and  unuried  destiny  ?^'  ^Open» 
his  scroll  with  trembling  agitation, 
and  looks  over  it)  **  No,  thanks  to 
the  Lord  of  the  universe,  I  am  yet  a 
Christian.  The  cross  stands  unoanod* 
led,  and  there  is  neither  sign  nor  super* 
scription  in  my  blood.  How  did  tins 
happen  ?  I  had  the  blood  drawn — the 
pen  filled — and  the  scroll  Isid  out. 
Let  me  consider  what  it  waatliat  pre* 
rented  me  ?  The  deers  ?  It  was,  ii»» 
deed,  the  two  comdy  deeis.  Whft  ft 
strange  intervention  this  is  I  Ah$ 
these  vrere  no  vritches !  but  some  gpod 
angels,  or  happy  fays,  er  gusstiiaB 
spirits  of  the  wild,  sent  to  siialdi  m, 
soused  vouth  from  destruction.  Now, 
dianks  be  to  Heaven,  though  poor  and 
reduced  to  the  laat  extremity,  I  am 

St  a  free  man,  and  in  my  Maker'a 
nd.  My  resolntion  is  cliangedr— ray 
promise  is  brokeik,  and  here  I  give  dim 
mystic  scroll  to  the  winds  of  ue  glen.' 
*^  AL»,  alas  f  to  what  a  state  sin 
has  reduced  me !  Now  shaQ  1  be  tor* 
titred  by  night,  and  persecuted  by 
day  ;  chiangsd  into  monatnms  diapes, 
torn  by  eat^  pricked  by  invisible  bo^ 
kins,  ray  hesrt  racked  by  insuflBerri>le 
pangs  of  lore,  until  I  either  lose  my 
reason,  and  yield  to  the  dxeadfttl  cen- 
ditiona  held  out  to  me,  or  lose  all 
hope  of  earthly  happiness,  and  yield 
up  my  life.  Oh,  that  I  were  as  free  of 
sin  ss  that  day  my  fadier  gsre  roe  his 
last  blossing !  then  might  I  withstand 
aU  their  charms  and  encfaantwciits. 
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Bat  that  I  will  naTer  be.  So«s  I  baTa 
brewed  m  miut  I  drink.  These  were 
bia  last  words  to  me,  which  I  may 
veel  remeralier : — *  You  will  have 
many  enemies  of  your  eoul  to  contend 
with,  my  son ;  for  yoor  nearest  reb* 
tions  are  in  compact  with  the  devil ; 
and  as  they  haye  bated  and  peraeeuted 
me,  60  will  tbey  hate  and  perseeute 
y.ou ;  and  it  will  only  be  by  repeating 
your  prayers  evening  and  morning, 
and  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  all 
ofl&nce  towards  God  and  towards  man, 
that  you  can  hope  to  escape  the  snares 
that  will  be  laid  for  you.  But  the 
good  angek  from  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  will,  perhaps,  guard  my  poor 
orphan  boy,  and  protect  him  from  the 
counsels  of  the  wicked.' 

*^  Now,  in  the  fir»t  place,  I  have 
never  prayed  at  all ;  and^  in  the  second 
place,  I  have  sinned  so  much,  that  I 
liave  long  ago  subjeeted  myaelf  to  their 
snarea,  and  given  myaelf  up  for  loot. 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  flight  is  in 
Tain,  for  they  can  fly  through  the  air, 
and  follow  me  to  FUmders.  And  then, 
Barbara,— O  that  lovely  and  bewitch- 
ing  creature !  in  leaving  her  I  would 
leave  life  and  saul  behind  V 

After  this  long  and  troubled  solilo* 
Quy,  poor  Colin  burst  into  tears^  and 
wished  himself  a  dove,  or  a  sparrow- 
hawk,  or  an  eagle,  to  fly  away  and  be 
seen  no  more  |  but,  in  either  case,  to 
have  bonny  Barbara  for  his  mate.  At 
tins  instant  Bawtie  began  to  cock  up 
bis  ears,  and  tiirn  his  head  first  to  tlia 
one  side  and  then  to  the  oSher  {  and, 
on  Colin  looking  up,  he  beheld  two 
hares  cowering  Away  from  a  buah  be- 
hind him.  Ttiere  was  nothing  that 
Colin  was  so  fond  of  as  a  hunt.     He 

rng  up,  pursued  the  hares,  and 
ited,  Hafloo,  halloo!  to  Bawty. 
No,  Bawty  would  not  pursue  them 
a  foot,  but  whenever  he  came  to  the 
place  where  he  bad  seen  them,  and  put 
nis  nose  to  the  ground,  ran  back,  hang- 
ing  h&  tail,  and  uttering  short  barks, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  attacked 
by  witches  in  the  night.  Colin's  hair 
rose  up  on  his  head,  for  he  instantly 
suspected  that  the  two  hares  were  Ro« 
bin  KDrkwood  and  his  aunt  Nans, 
watching  his  motions^  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  to  them.  Colin 
waa'hbrrifiea,  and  knew  not  what  to 
do.  He  did  not  try  to  pray,  for  he 
could  not;  but  he  wisned,  in  his 
lieart,  that  his  father's  dying-prayer 
for  him  had  been  heard. 
Vol.  XXIII. 


He  rose,  and  haateaed  away  in  ikkA 
direction  contrary  to  that  the  hares 
had  taken,  as  may  well  be  siippbsed ; 
and  as  he  jogged  along,  in  melancholy 
mood,  he  was  aware  of  two  damsels, 
who  approached  him  slowly  and  t^ 
apectfully.  They  were  clothed  in 
white,  with  garlanda  on  their  heads ;  ^ 
and,  on  their  near  approach,  Colin  ^ 
perceived  that  the  one  of  them  was 
lame,  and  the  other  supported  her  by 
the  hand.  The  two  comely  hintls  that 
had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  had  prevented  him, 
at  the  very  decisive  moment,  from 
selling  his  salvation  £6r  sensual  en« 
joyment,  instantly  came  over  Colin'a 
awakened  recollection,  and  he  waa 
atxuck  with  indescribable  awe.  Bawty 
waa  afieeted  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  with  his  master.  He  did  not 
manifest  the  same  sort  of  dismay  aa 
when  attacked  by  witches  and  war« 
locks,  but  crept  close  to  Che  gtound, 
and  turning  his  face  half  away  from 
the  radiant  objects,  uttered  a  aort  of 
stifled  mjirmur,  aa  if  moved  both  by  re^ 
met  and  fear.  Colin  perceived,  from 
tbeae  infallible  symptoms,  that  the  be* 
ings  with  whom  he  was  now  coming  ia 
contact  were  not  the  sufctjects  of  the 
Power  of  Darkneaa. 

Colin,  throwing  his  xdaid  over  hie 
shoulder  in  the  true  aneidierd-atyle, 
took  his  staff  below  his  left  arm,  ao 
that  his  ri^  hand  might  be  at  Ubefs- 
ty  to  lift  nis  bonnet  when  the  fair 
damsels  accosted  hiip,  and,  not  choo* 
sing  to  run  straight  on  them,  face  to 
fkce,  he  paused  at  a  respectfUl  dia« 
tance,  atroight  in  their  path.  Whes 
they  came  within  a  few  pacea  of  hinr, 
they  turned  gently  from  the  paUi,  aa  . 
if  to  pass  him  on  the  left  side,  but  all 
the  while  kept  thdr  bright  eyes  Bxed 
on  him,  and  whispered  to  eadi  othjsif. 
Colin  was  grieved  that  so  mudi  comei^ 
liness  should  pass  by  widiout  salutii^ 
bim,  and  kept  his  regretful  eyes  ateadi^ 
ly  on  them.  At  lengdi  they  paused, 
and  one  of  them  called,  in  a  aweet  but 
solemn  voice,  ''  Ah,  Colin  Hyskip, 
Colin  Hyslop !  you  are  on  the  braid 
way  for  destruction." 

"  How  do  ye  ken  that,  madam  PV 
returned  Colin.  "  Po  youca'  the  road 
up  the  Kirk-rigg  the  braid  way  ip 
destruction  ?"      ^ 

"  Ay,  up  the  rigg  or  down  the  <igg, 

cross  the  rigg  or  round  the  rigg^all  is 

the  same  for  you,  Colin.    You  are  a 

lo»t  man ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity.   One 
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tingle  step  farther  on  the  path  you  are 
now  treading,  and  all  ia  over." 

"  What  wad  ye  hae  me  to  do,  sweet 
madam  ?  Wad  ye  bae  roe  to  Etand  still 
an'  starve  here  on  the  crown  o'  the 
Kirk-rigg?" 

''  Better  starve  in  a  dungeon  than 
take  the  steps  you  are  about  to  take. 
You  were  at  a  witch  and  warlock 
meeting  yestreen." 

''  It  looks  like  as  gin  you  had  been 
there  too,  madam,  that  you  ken  sae 
weel." 

•  "  Yes,  I  was  there,  but  under  con- 
cealment, and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  snch  vows  and  promises 
as  you  made.  O  wretched  Colin  Hy« 
slop,  what  is  to  become  of  you !" 

*'  I  did  naething,  madam,  but  what 
I  couldna  help ;  and  my  heart  is  sair 
for  it  the  day." 

*'  Can  you  lay  your  hand  on  that 
heart  and  say  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can,  dear  madam,  and 
swear  to  it  too." 

«'  Then  follow  us  down  to  this  little 
green  knowe,  and  recount  to  us  the 
circumstances  of  your  life,  and  I  will 
inform  you  oi  a  secret  I  heard  yea* 
trecn." 

•  '^Aha»  madam,  but  yon  is  a  fairy 
ring,  and  I  hae  gotten  sae  mony  cheats 
-wi'  changelings,  that  I  hae  muckle 
need  to  be  on  mv  guard.  However, 
things  can  bardly  be  waur  wi'  rae. 
Xead  on,  and  I  shall  e'en  follow." 

'  The  two  female  figures  walked  be- 
fore him  to  a  fairy  knowe,  on  the  top  of 
the  Feathen-hill,  and  sat  down,  with 
their  faces  towards  bim,  till  he  re* 
counted  the  incidents  of  his  life,  which 
were  of  a  horrible  kind,  and  not  to  be 
aetdown.  The  outline  was  thus: — 
His  father  was  a  sincere  adherent  of 
the  Reformers,  and  a  good  Christian ; 
but  poor  Colin  was  bom  at  TanieU 
Burn,  in  the  midst  of  Papists  and 
witches;  and  the  nearest  relation  he 
had,  a  maternal  aunt,  was  the  leading 
witch  of  the  whole  neighbourbood. 
Consequently,  Colin  was  nurtured  in 
■in,  and  inured  to  iniquity,  until  all 
the  kindly  and  humane  principles  of 
his  nature  were  erased,  or  so  much 
distorted,  as  to  anpear  like  their  very 
opposites ;  and  wnen  this  was  accom- 
plished, hia  wicked  aunt  and  her  ass<v« 
ciate  hags,  judging  him  fairly  gained, 
widioutUie  pale  of  redemption,  began 
to  exercise  cantrips,  the  most  comical, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  refi- 
ned in  cruelty,  at  his  expense;  and  at 
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length,  on  being  aaaorad  of  every 
earthlv  enjoyment,  he  engaged  to  join 
tlieir  nellisb  community,  only  craving 
three  days  to  study  their  mvateries, 
bleed  himself,  and,  with  the  blood  ex- 
tracted from  his  veins,  extinguish  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  thereby  renouncing 
his  hope  in  mercy,  and  hkewise  make 
some  hieroglyphics  of  strange  shapes 
and  mysterious  efficacy,  and  finally 
subscribe  his  name  to  the  whole. 

When  the  relation  was  finished,  one 
of  the  lovely  auditors  said,-^''  You 
are  a  wicked  and  abuidoned  person, 
Colin  Hyslop.  But  you  were  reared 
up  in  iniquity,  and  know  no  better; 
and  the  mercy  mi  Heaven  is  most 
readily  extended  to  such^  You  have, 
besides,  some  good  points  in  your  cha- 
racter still ;  for  you  have  told  us  the 
truth,  however  much  to  your  own 
disadvantage." 

"  Aba,  madam !  How  do  you  ken 
sae  weel  that  I  hae  been  telling  you  a' 
the  truth?" 

'^  I  know  all  concerning  you  better 
than  you  do  yourself.  There  is  Uttle, 
very  little,  d  a  redeeming  nature  in 
your  own  history ;  but  you  had  an 
upright  and  devout  father,  and  the 
seed  of  the  just  may  not  perish  for 
ever.  I  have  been  young,  and  no^v 
am  (dd,  yet  have  I  never  seen  the  good 
man  forsaken,  nor  his  children  cast 
out  as  vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers/' 

"  Ah,  na,  na,  madam !  ye  cannabe 
auld.  It  is  impossible !  But  goodness 
kens !  there  are  sad  changelings  now-^ 
a*days.  I  hae  seen  an  auld  wrinkled 
wife  blooming  o'er  night  like  a  che- 
rub." 

.  ''  C^n,  you  are  a  fool !  And  folly 
in  youth  leads  to  misery  in  old  age* 
But  I  am  your  friend,  and  you  have 
not  another  on  earth  this  night  but 
myself  and  sister  here,  and  one  more. 
Pray,  will  you  keep  this  little  vial, 
and  drink  it  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  Will  it  no  change  me,  madam  }" 

"  Yes,  it  wiU." 

''  Then  I  thank  you;  but  keep  i^ 
J  have  had  enow  of  these  kind  o' 
drinks  in  my  life." 

'^  But  suppose  it  change  you  for 
the  better  ?  Supnose  it  change  you  to 
a  new  creature?  ( 

*'  Weel,  suppose  it  should,  what 
will  that  creature  be?  Tell  me  that 
first.  Will  it  no  be  a  fox,  nor  a 
gainder,  nor  a  bearded  gait,  nor  a 
three-fitted  stool?" 
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"  Ah,  CoUn^  Colin  I"  exclaimed  she^ 
tmiling  through  tears,  '^  your  own 
wiekedness  and  unbelief  gave  the 
agents  of  perdition-power  over  you.  It 
IS  that  power  which  I  wish  to  counter- 
act. But  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more. 
If  Tou  will  not  take  this  little  -vial, 
and  drink  it,  for  my  sake ;  why,  then, 
leave  it,  and  follow  on  your  course." 
'' O,  dear  madam!  ye  ken  little 
thing  about  me.  1  was  onl^  joking 
wi'  you  for  the  sake  o'  hearing  your 
sweet  answers*  For  were  that  bit 
glass  fu'  o'  rank  poison,  and  were  it 
to  turn  roe  intil  a  taed  or  a  worm,  I 
wad  drink  it  aff  at  your  behest.  I  hae 
beeii  sae  little  accustomed  to  hear 
aught  serious  or  friendly,  that  my 
very  heart  clings  to  you  as  it  wad  do 
to  an  angel  coming  down  frae  heaven 
to  save  me.  Ay,  and  ye  said  something 
kind  and  respecfu'  about  my  auld  fa* 
ther  too.  That's  what  I  hae  been  as 
little  used  to.  Ah,  but  he  was  a  douce 
man !  Wasna  he,  mem  ?  Drink  that 
bit  bottle  o'  liquor  for  your  sake !  Od, 
I  wish  it  were  fu'  to  the  brim,  and 
that's  no  what  it  is  by  twa  thirds." 

"  Ay,  but  it  has  this  property, 
Colin,  that  drinking  will  never  ex« 
haust  it ;  and  the  langer  you  drink  it, 
the  sweeter  it  will  become.'^ 

*'  Say  you  sae  ?  Then  here's  till  ye. 
We'll  see  whether  drinking  winna  ex- 
haust it  or  no." 

Colin  ret  the  vial  to  his  lips,  with 
intent  of  draining  it ;  but  the  first  nor- 
tion  that  he  swallowed  made  nira 
diange  his  countenance,  and  shudder 
from  head  to  heel. 

*^  Ah !  sweeter  did  you  say,  ma« 
dam  ?  by  the  faith  of  my  heart,  it  has 
muckle  need  ;  for  sickan  a  potion  for 
bitterness  never  entered  the  mouth  of 
mortal  man.  Oh,  I  am  ruined,  poison- 
ed, and  undone !" 

With  that  poor  Colin  drew  his  plaid 
over  his  head,  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and 
wept  bitterly,  while  his  two  comely  vi- 
aitants  withdrew,  smiling  at  the  success 
of  their  mission.  As  they  wentdown  by 
the  side  of  the  Feathen-wood,  the  one 
said  to  the  other,  **  Did  yon  not  per- 
ceive two  of  that  infatuated  communi- 
ty haunting  this  poor  hapless  youth  to 
destruction  ?  Let  us  go  and  hear  their 
schemes,  that  we  may  the  better  coun- 
teract them." 

They  skimmed  over  tlie  lea  fields, 
and,  in  a  thicket  of  brambles,  briers, 
an  d  nettles,  they  found— not  two  hares, 
but  the  identical  Rob  Kirkwood^  the 
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warlock,  and  auntie  Nans,  in  close  and 
unholv  consultation.  This  budi  has 
often  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
scene  of  that  memorable  meeting.    It 

Berhans  still  remains  at  the  side  of  a 
ttle  noUow,  nigh  to  the  east  corner 
of  the  Feathen  arable  fields,  and  the 
spots  occupied  by  the  witch  and  war« 
lock,  without  a  green  shrub  on  them^ 
are  still  as  visible  «s  on  the  day  they 
left  them.  The  two  sisters,  having  cho- 
sen a  disguise  Uiat  completely  conceal- 
ed them,  heard  the  following  dialogue, 
from  beginning  to  end. 

**  Kimmer,  I  trow  the  prize  is  won. 
I  saw  his  arm  bared ;  the  red  blood 
streaming ;  the  scroll  in  the  one  hand, 
and  the  pen  in  theother." 
•'He's  ours  I  he's  ours -J" 
*'  He's  nae  mair  yours." 
''  We'll  ower  the  kurkstyle  an'  away 
wi'  him," 

'^  I  liked  not  the  appearance  of  yon 
two  pale  hinds  at  such  a  moment.  I 
wish  the  fruit  of  all  our  pains  be  not 
stolen  from  us  when  ready  for  our 
brd  and  master's  board.  How  he  will 
storm  and  misuse  us  if  this  has.be* 
fallen !" 

**Whatofthetwohhid8?  What  of 
them,  I  say  ?  I  like  to  see  blood.  li 
is  a  beautiful  thing  blood." 

**  Thou  art  as  gross  as  flesh  and 
blood  itself,  and  hast  nothing  in  thee 
of  the  true  sublimity  of  a  supernatural 
being.  I  love  to  scale  the  thunder* 
doud ;  to  ride  on  the  topmost  bUlow 
of  the  storm ;  to  roost  by  the  catai^t, 
or  croon  the  anthem  of  hell  at  the  gate 
of  heaven.  But  ihou  ddightest  to  see 
blood,*-rank,  reeking,  and  haleAil 
Christian  blood.  What  is  in  that» 
dotard?" 

^'  Humph !  I  like  to  see  Christian 
blood,  howsomever.  It  bodes  luck, 
kimmer — it  bodes  luck." 

''  It  i>odes  that  thou  art  a  mere 
Uoek,  Rob  Kirkwood ;  but  it  is  need- 
less to  upbraid  thee,  senseless  as  thou 
srt.  Listen  then  to  me :«— It  has  becK 
•ur  master's  charge  to  us  these  seven 
years  to  gain  that  goodly  stripling, 
my  nephew;  and  you  know  that  you 
and  I  engaged  to  accomplish  it ;  if  we 
break  that  engagement,  woe  unto  us. 
Our  master  bm  a  grudge  at  his  father; 
but  he  particularly  desires  the  son, 
because  ne  knows  uiat,  could  we  gain 
him,  all  the  pretty  girls  of  the  parish 
would  flock  to  our  standard.— But, 
Robin  Kirlewood,  I  say,  Robin  Kirk- 
wood>  what  two  white  birds  axe  thetc 
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always  hopping  ftrtfnnd  Us?  I  dlmiA 
like  tfaeif  looks  unco  weeL  Se«i  Uw 
one  of  them  is  ktee  loo ;  and  they 
stem  to  have  a  language  of  their  own 
^  one  another.  Let  us  leave  this 
|4ace,  Robin ;  my  heart  is  qnaking 
bfce  an  aspSn." 

.  **  Let  tnem  hap  on.  What  can  wee 
bits  o'  birdies  do  till  ns  ?  Come,  let 
us  try  some  o'  yon  cantHps  the  deil 
learned  us.   Grand  sport  yon>  Nans." 

''  Robin,  did  not  you  see  that  the 
birds  hopped  thi^  times  round  us?  I 
am  afraid  we  are  charmed  to  the  spot." 

"  Never  mind,  auld  fool!  It's  a 
tery  good  spot.--^tne  of  Our  ean^ 
trips!  some  of  out  cantrips !" 

What  cantrips  they .  performed  is 
not  known;  but,  on  that  day  fort- 
night, the  two  were  found  still  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  the  two 
most  miserable  and  disgusting  figtires 
that  ever  shodced  humanity.  Their 
cronies  came  with  a  hurdle  to  take 
them  home ;  but  Nans  e^ired  by  the 
way,  uttering  wild  gibbo'ish  and  bla»« 
|>hemy,  and  Rob  Kirkwoed  died  soon 
«fteE  ne  got  homei  The  last  words  he 
uttered  were,  "  Plenty  o'  Christian 
lilood  soon!  It  will  be  numitig  in 
streams! — in  streaihb  I — in  stz^ams!" 

We  now  return  to  Ctdiii,  wbo,  freed 
bf  his  tl^o  greatest  adrersaries,  now 
sp^nt  his  time  in  a  stite  bordering  dil 
happiness,  compared  with  the  life  he 
bad  formerly  led.  He  wept  hiUch>  staid 
^n  the  hill  by  himself,  and  ponder* 
jsd  deeply  on  something  noboay  knew 
what,  and  it  wasbelieTed  he  did  not 
know  wdl  himself.  He  was  in  love 
-*-over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  which 
may  account  for  anythii^  in  man, 
however  ridiculous.  He  was  in  love 
wilh  Barbara  Stewan,  in  angd  in 
Idvelineaa  as  well  as  virtue ;  but  she 
had  hitherto  shunned  a  young  man  so 
dissolute  and  unfortunate  in  conne- 
xions. .  To  thia  tras  attributed  Colin's 
mehinchoW  and  retirelnent  from  so» 
ciety ;  and  it  might  be  partly  the  case, 
but  the»  were  other  matters  that 
troubled  hia  inmost  soul. 

Ever  since  he  had  been  visited  by 
:tiie  two  mysterious  dames,  be  had  kept 
tbe  tiai  dose  in  lus  bosom>  and  had 
drunk  of  the  bittca*  potidn  again  and 
Kgiaim  He  fdt  a  ciuaiffe  within  him, 
a  certsiik  renovation  of  his  niturp,  and 
a  new  train  of  Uiou^ts,  to  which  he 
Was  an  uttisr  stranger ;  yet  he  cherish- 
ed  Hiem,  tasting  odenet  and  ofti^ner 
his  vial  of  bitterness,  and  always,  as 


in^uan* 


he  drank,  the  liquor  i 
tity. 

While  in  this  haU^resigned,  half, 
despondii^;  state,  4ie  ventured  ones 
more  to  visit  Barbara.  He  thought  lo 
himself  that  be  would  go  and  see  her« 
if  but  to  take  farewell  of  her ;  Ibr  he 
resolved  not  to  harass  so  dear  a  crea- 
ture with  a  suit  which  was  dispkasmg 
to  her.  But,  to  hia  utter  surprise, 
Barbara  received  him  kindly.  His 
tiumbled  look  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her ;  and,  on  taking  leave,  be  found 
that  she  had  treated  him  with  aa  much 
respect  as  any  virtuous  maiden  could 
treat  a  favourite  lover. 

He  therefore  went  home  rather  too 
much  uplifted  in  spirit,  which  his  old 
adversaries,  the  witches,  perceived, 
lUfid  having  laid  all  their  snares  open 
to  intrap  him,  they  in  part  prevailed, 
and  he  returned,  in  the  moment  of 
temptation,  to  his  old  courses.  The 
day  after,  aa  he  went  out  to  the  hill,  he 
whistled  and  sung, — ^fer  he  durst  not 
think,— tiU,  behold,  at  a  distance,  ha 
saw  his  two  lovely  monitors  ap^voach* 
ing.  He  was  confounded  and  afinsid, 
for  he  found  his  heart  waa  not  right 
for  the  encounter ;  so  he  ran  awa^  widi 
all  his  might,  and  hid  himself  m  ^e 
reathen-wood. 

.  As  soon  as  he  waa  alime,  he  took 
the  vial  from  his  boaom,  and,  won« 
dtring,  beheld  that  the  bitter  liquid 
waa  dried  up  all  to  a  few  drops,  al- 
though the  glass  was  nearly  full  when 
he  last  d^osited  it  in  his  bosom.  He 
set  it  eagerly  to  his  lip%  lest  the  last 
remnant  should  have  escaped  him ;  but 
never  was  it  so  bitter  as  now  ;  his  very 
heart  and  spirit  fiuled  him,  and,  tremr 
bUng>  he  lay  down  and  wepL  He 
tried  again  to  drain  out  the  orega  of 
his  cup  of  bitterness ;  but  still,  9%  he 
drank,  it  increased  in  quantity,  and 
became  more  and  more  palatable ;  ana 
he  now  continued  the  task  so  eagerly, 
that  in  a  few  days  it  was  nearly  fulL 
The  two  loydly  strangera  coming 
now  often  in  his  mind»  he  regretted 
ninmng  fmn  them^  and  wearied  once 
Aore  to  see  them.-  So,  goiiig  ou^  he 
sat  down  within^  the  foiry  ring,  on  the 
top  of  the  Featben  Hill,  with  a  sort 
of  preeentimfent  that  they  would  ap- 
jfwx  to  him.  Accordingly^  it  was  not 
long  till  they  msde  their  appearancei, 
bat  atiU  at  a  disUnce,  %b  if  travelling 
aloqg  the  kirk*road.  Colin,  percet^ 
ving  tbat  they  were  going  to  pass. 
Without  looking  his  way,  thought  it 
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hia  daty.DOw  to  wait  on  thenu  He 
hMted  across  the  moor,  and  met  them ; 
Dor  did  they  now  shun  him.  'the  one 
Ihai  halted  now  addressed  him.  while 
jhe  who  had  formerly  accosted  him, 
nod  presented  him  witn  the  vial,  look-* 
cd  shyy  and  kept  a  marked  distance, 
which  Colin  was  exceedingly  sorry  for, 
pM  he  loved  her  hest.  Tne  other  ex<* 
•mined  him  shaiply  concerning  all 
his  transactions  smce  they  last  met. 
lie  acknowledged  everything  candid- 
ly^the  art  at  folly  of  which  he  had 
been  gnuty,  and  likewise  the  great 
tenror  he  was  in  of  being  chaiq;edinto 
acme  horrible  bestial  creature,  by  the 
bitter  drug  they  bad  given  him.  '*  For 
d'ye  ken,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  fand 
the  change  beginning  within,  at  the 
very  core  o'  the  heart,  and  soreading 
aye  outward  and  outward,  ana  I  lookit 
Aye  every  minute  when  my  hands  and 
my  feet  wad  change  into  dutes;  for 
J  expecktt  nae  less  than  to  have  an« 
other  turn  o'  the  gait,  or  some  waur 
thing*  kenning  how  weel  I  deserved 
iu  And  when  I  saw  that  I  keepitmy 
jrif^ht  proportions,  I  grat  for  my  ain 
wickedness,  that  had  before  subjected 
me  to  such  unhallowed  influence." 

The  two  sisters  now  looked  to  eitoh 
Other,  and  a  heavenly  benevolence 
ahone  through  the  smiles  with  which 
that  look  was  accompanied.  The 
lame  one  said,  "  Did  I  not  say,  sis- 
ter, that  there  was  some  hope  ?  '  She 
then  asked  a  sight  of  his  vial,  which 
he  took  from  his  bosom,  and  put  into 
her  hands ;  and  when  she  had  viewed 
it  carefully,  she  returned  it,  without 
any  injunction ;  but  taking  from  her 
own  bosom  a  medal  of  pure  gold, 
which  seemed  toliave  been  dipped  in 
blood,  she  fastened  it  round  ma  neck 
widi  a  chain  of  steel.  *'  As  long  as 
you  keep  that  vial  and  use  it,"  said 
•he,  "  the  other  will  never  be  taken 
from  you,  and  with  these  two  you  may 
defy  all  the  Powers  of  Darkness." 

As  soon  as  Colin  was  alone,  he  sur- 
veyed his  purple  medal  with  great 
earnestness,  but  could  make  notning 
of  it ;  there  was  a  mystery  in  the  cha- 
racter and  figures  of  which  he  had  no 
comprehension ;  yet  he  kept  all  in  doae 
eoncealment,  ana  walked  softly. 

The  witches  now  found  that  he  was 
lost  to  their  community,  and,  enraged 
beyond  measure  et  the  loss  of  such  a 
prize,  which  they  had  judged  fairly 
their  own,  and  ot  wliich  their  master 


was  so-desirotts,  they  now  kid  a  plan 
to  destroy  him. 

He  went  dovm  to  the  castle  one  nkht 
to  see  Barbara  Stewart,  who  talked  to 
him  much  of  religion  and  of  the  Bible  ; 
but  of  these  things  Colin  knew  very 
little.  He  engaged,  however,  to  go 
with  her  to  the  house  of  prayer— not 
to  the  Popish  chapel,  where  he  had 
once  been  a  most  irreverent  auditeri 
but  to  the  Reformed  church,  which 
then  began  to  divide  the  parish,  and 
the  pastor  of  which  was  a  devout 
man. 

On  taking  leave  of  Barbara,  and 
promising  to  attend  her  on  the  follow* 
ing  Sabbath,  a  burst  of  eldiich  laugh« 
ter  arose  close  hj,  and  a  voice,  with  a 
hoarse  and  giggUng  sound,  exclaimed, 
"  No  sae  fast,  canny  lad— no  sae  fast, 
There  will  maybe  be  a  whipping  o' 
cripples  afore  that  play  be  played. 

Barbara  consigned  tnem  botn  to  the 
care  of  the  Almighty  with  great  f\»« 
vency,  wondering  how  they  could  have 
been  watched  and  overheard  in  such 
a  place.  Colin  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  for  he  knew  the  laugh  too  well 
to  be  that  of  Maude  Stott,  the  leading 
witch  of  the  Traquair  gang,  now  that 
his  aunt  was  removed.    He  had  no 
sooner  crossed  the  Quair,  than,  at  the 
junction  of  a  little  streamlet,  called  to 
this  day  the  Satvr  Sike,  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  countless  number  of  cats, 
which  surrounded  him,  making  the 
most  infernal  noises,  and  putting  Uiem- 
selves  into  the  most  threatening  atti« 
tudes.  For  a  good  while  they  £d  not 
touch  him,  but  leaped  around  him^ 
niten  as  high  as  his  throat,  screamins 
most  furiously ;  but  at  length  his  faith 
failed  bin,  and  he  cried  out  in  utter 
despair.    At  that  moment,  they  all 
closed  upon  him,  some  round  his  neck, 
some  round  his  legs,  and  some  en« 
deavottttng  to  tear  out  his  heart  and 
bowels.    At  length  one  or  two  that 
came  in  contact  with  the  medal  in  his 
bosom  fled  sway,  howling  most  fear* 
fuUy,  and  did  not  return.  Still  he  waa 
in  great  jeopardy  of  being  instantly 
torn  to  nieces:  on  which  he  flung 
himself  nat  on  his  face  in  the  midst  of 
his  devouring  enemies,  and  invoked  a 
aacred  name.  Tbatmoment  he  felt  paiw 
tial  relief,  as  if  some  one  were  driving 
thetai  off  one  bv  one,  and  on  raising 
his  head,  he  beneld  his  lovely  lame  vi- 
sitant of  the  mounuins,  drivinff  these 
infemala  off  with  a  white  wand|  and 
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mocking  their  threatening  looks  and 
vain  attempts  to  return.  "  Off  with 
you,  poor  infatuated  wretches !"  cried 
she:  "Minions  of  perdition,  off  to 
your  abodes  of  njiaery  and  despair! 
Where  now  is  your  boasted  whipping 
of  cripplt  s  ?  See  if  one  poor  cripple 
cannot  whip  you  all." 

By  this  time  the  monsters  had  all 
taken  their  flight,  save  one,  that  bad 
fastened  its  talons  in  Colin's  left  side, 
and  was  making  a  last  and  desperate 
effort  to  reach  his  vitals ;  hut  he,  being 
now  freed  from  the  rest,  lent  it  a  blow 
with  such  good-will,  as  made  it  speed* 
ily  desist,  and  ily  tumbling  and  mew- 
ing down  the  nrae.  He  shrewdly 
guessed  who  this  inveterate  assailant 
was.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for  next 
day  Maude  Stott  was  lying  powerless 
on  account  of  a  broken  back,  and  se- 
veral of  her  cronies  were  in  great  tor. 
ment,  having  been  struck  by  the  white 
rod  of  the  Lady  of  the  Moor. 

But  the  great  Master  Fiend,  seeing 
now  that  his  embsaries  were  all  baffled 
and  outdone,  was  enraged  beyond 
bounds^  and  set  himself,  with  all  his 
wit,  and  with  all  his  power,  to  be  re- 
venged on  poor  Cohn.  As  to  his 
power,  no  one  disputed  it;  but  his 
wit  and  ingenuity  appear  always  to  me 
to  be  verv  equivocal.  He  tried  to  as- 
sault Colin's  humble  dwelling  that 
same  night,  in  sundry  terrific  shapes  ; 
but  manv  of  the  villagers  perceived  a 
slender  form,  clothed  in  white,  that 
kept  watch  at  his  door  until  the  morn- 
ing twilight.  The  next  day,  he 
haunted  him  on  the  hill  in  the  form 
of  a  peat  shaggy  bloodhound,  infect- 
ed with  madness ;  but  finding  his  ut- 
ter inability  to  touch  him,  he  uttered 
a  howl  that  made  all  the  hills  ouake, 
and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  oar  ted 
into  Glendean's  Banks. 

He  now  set  himself,  with  his  noted 
sapience,  to  procure  Colin's  punish- 
ment by  other  means,  namely,  by  the 
hands  of  Christian  men,  the  onlv  way 
now  left  for  him.  He  accordingly  en- 
gaged his  emissaries  to  inform  against 
him  to  holy  Mother  Church,  as  a  war- 
lock and  necromancer.  The  crown 
and  the  church  had  at  that  time  joined 
in  appointing  judges  of  these  difficult 
and  interesting  questions.  The  quo- 
rum consisted  of  seven,  including  the 
King's  Advocate,  being  an  eoual  num- 
ber of  priests  and  laymen,  all  of  them 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
Heformation,  it  being  at  tliat  time 
obnoxious  at  court.  Colin  was  seized, 
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arraiped^  and  lodged  in  prison  at 
Peebles;  and  never  was 'there  sneh 
a  stir  of  clamour  and  discontent  in 
Strath-quair.  The  joung  women 
wept,  and  tore  their  hair,  for  the  good- 
liest lad  in  the  valley ;  their  mothers 
scolded ;  and  the  old  men  scratched 
their  grey  polls,  bit  the  lip,  and  re^ 
mained  quiescent,  but  were  at  length 
compelldL  to  join  the  combination. 

Colin's  trid  came  on,  and  his  ac* 
cusers  being  summoned  as  witnesses 
against  him,  it  may  weH  be  supposed 
how  little  chance  he  had  of  escaping, 
especially  as  the  noted  David  Beaton 
sat  that  day  as  judge,  a  severe  and 
bitted  Papist.  There  were  many 
things  proven  against  poor  Colin,— as 
much  as  would  oave  brought  all  the 
youth  of  Traquair  to  the  suke ;  but 
the  stories  of  the  deponents  were  so 
monstrous,  and  so  far  out  of  the 
isourse  of  nature,  that  the  judces  were 
like  to  fall  from  their  seats  with  laugh- 
ing. 

For  instance,  three  sportsmen  swore, 
that  they  had  started  a  large  fae-foz 
in  the  Feathen-wood,  and,  after  pur- 
suing him  all  the  way  to  Glenrath- 
hope,  with  horses  and  hounds,  on  co- 
ming up  they  found  CoHn  Hyslop  lying 
panting  in  the  midst  of  the  hound^ 
and  caressing  and  endeavouring  to 
pacify  them.  It  was  deponed,  that 
he  had  been  discovered  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  gander  sitting  on  eggs ;  m 
the  shape  of  a  three-legged  stool, 
which  had  groaned,  and  given  other 
symptoms  of  animation,  by  which  its 
identity  with  Colin  Hyslop  was  dis- 
covered, on  being  toaaed  about  and 
overturned,  as  three4egged  stools  ai« 
apt  to  be. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  stoir  of 
a  he-goat,  which  had  proceeded  to 
attend  the  service  in  the  chapel  of  Si 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  which  said 
he-goat  proved  to  be  the  unhappy 
delinquent,  Beaton  growled  with  ragd 
and  indignation,  and  said,  that  sudi 
a  dog  deserved  to  suffer  death  by  a 
thousand  tortures,  and  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  power  of  repentance  by 
the  instant  infliction  of  them.  The 
most  of  the  judges  were  not,  however, 
satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
monstrous  story,  and  insistea  on  exa- 
mining a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
both  young  and  old,  many  of  whom 
happened  to  be  quite  unconnected  with 
the  norrid  community  of  the  Traquan 
witches.  Among  the  rest>  a  girl  named 
Tibby  Fratcr  was  examined  about 
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thftt>  as  well  tfs  the  three-kgged  stool* 
i|Dd  her  examination  may  here  be  co^ 
pied  ▼erbattm.  The  querist,  who  was 
«  cumiing  man,  began  as  follows : — 
'<  Were  tou  in  St  John's  Chapel* 
Isabel,  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter?" 
.  "  Yes," 

-  "  And  did  you  there  see  a  man 
metamorphosed  into  a  he-goat  ?" 

*'  I  saw  a  gait  in  the  chapel  that 
day." 

-  *'  And  did  he,  as  has  been  declared* 
■eem  intent  on  disturbing  divine  wor- 
ship?" 

"  He  was  placing  some  pranks. 
But  what  else  could  you  expect  of  a 
gait?" 

.  "  Please  to  describe  what  you  saw." 
;  "  Oo,  he  was  j  ust  rampaugins  about, 
«n'  dinging  folk  ower.  The  clerk  and 
the  sacristan  baith  ran  to  attack  him* 
but  he  soon  laid  them  baith  prostrate. 
Mess  John  prayed  against  him*  in 
Latin*  they  said*  and  tried  to  lay  him* 
as  if  he  ha^d  been  a  deil ;  but  he  never 
heedit  that*  and  just  rampit  on." 

**  Did  he  ever  come  near  or  molest 
you  in  the  chapel?" 

"  Ay*  he  did  that." 

*'  What  did  he  do  to  you  ? — describe 
italL" 

"  Oo*  he  didna  do  that  muckle  ill* 
after  a' ;  but  if  it  was  the  poor  young 
man  that  was  changed*  111  warrant 
he  had  nae  hand  in  it*  for  dearly  he 
paid  the  kane.  Ere  long  there  were 
fifty  staves  raised  against  him*  and 
he  was  beaten  till  there  was  hardly 
life  left  in  him." 

^  And  what  were  the  people's  rea^ 
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the  assembly  against  them*  and  exe- 
crations were  poured  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  crowded  court.  Cries  of-» 
"  Plenty  o*  proof  o'  what  Tibby  has 
said.'*— '<  Let  the  saddle  be  laid  on 
the  right  horse." — "  Down  wi'  the 
plasues  o'  the  land*"  and  many  suc)i 
exdamations  were  sent  forth  from  the 
mouths  of  the  good  people  of  Tra- 
quair.  They  durst  not  meddle  with 
the  witches  at  home*. because*  when 
anything  was  done  to  disoblige  them* 
the  sheep  and  cattle  were  seized  with 
new  and  frightful  distempers*  the 
corn  and  barley  were  shaken*  and  the 
honest  people  themselves  quaked  un- 
der agues*  sweatings*  and  great  hor- 
rors of  mind.  But  now  that  they  bad 
them  all  ooQected  in  a  court  of  justice* 
and  were  all  assembled  themselves* 
and  holy  men  present*  they  hoped  to 
bring  the  aggressors  to  due  punish- 
ment at  last.  Beaton*  however^  seemed 
absolutelv  bent  on  the  destruction  ox 
Colin,  alleging*  that  the  depravity  of 
his  heart  was  manifest  in  every  one 
of  his  actions  during  the  times  of  his 
metamorphoses*  even  although  he  had 
no  share  himself  in  effecting  these 
metamorphoses ;  be  therefore  sought 
a  verdict  against  the  prisoner*  as  did 
also  the  King's  Advocate.  Sir  James 
Stuart  of  Traquair*  however*  rose  up* 
and  spoke  with  great  eloquence  and 
energy  in  favour  of  his  vassal*  and 
insisted  on  having  his  accusers  trie^ 
face  to  face  with  nim*  when*  he  had 
no  doubt*  it  would  be  seen  on  which 
side  the  sorcery  had  been  exercised. 
For  I  appeid  to  your  honourably 


sons  for  believing  that  this  he-goat    judgments* '  continued  he*  "  if  any 
and  the  prisoner  were  the  same?'  man  would  transform  himself  into  a 

"  He  was  found  a' 


wounded  and 
bruised  the  next  day.  But*  in  truth* 
I  believe  he  never  denied  these  changes 
wrought  on  him  to  hisintimate  friends; 
but  we  a'  ken  weel  wha  it  was  that 
effected  thenk  Od  help  you !  ye  little 
ken  how  we  are  plaguit  and  harassed 
down  yonder-abouts,  and  what  loss 
the  country  suffers  by  the  emissaries 
o'  Satan !  If  there  be  any  amang  you 
that  ken  the  true  marks  o'  the  b^^ 
you  will  discern  plenty  o'  them  here- 
about* some  that  hae  been  witnessing 
against  this  poor  abused  and  unfortu- 
nate young  man." 

The  members  of  the  community  of 
Satan  were  now  greatlv  astounded. 
Their  eyes  gleamed  witn  vengeance* 
and  they  gnashed  their  teeth  on  the 
maiden.    But  the  buss  ran  through 


fox*  for  the  sake  of  being  hunted  to 
death*  and  torn  into  pieces  by  hounds  f 
Neither*  I  think*  would  anv  jperson 
choose  to  translate  himself  uto  a 
gander*  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  a  few  worthless  goslings.  But* 
above  all*  I  am  morally  certain,  that 
no  living  woman  or  man  would  tur^ 
himself  mto  a  three-legged  stool*  fot 
no  other  purpose  but  to  be  kicked  into 
the  mire*  as  the  evidence  shows  this 
stool  to  have  been.  And  as  for  a  very 
handsome  youth  turning  himself  into 
a  he-goat*  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
prowess  in  outbraving  and  beating 
the  men  of  the  whole  congregation* 
that  would  be  a  sunposition- equally 
absurd.  But  as  we  nave  a  thousand 
instances  of  honest  men  being  affected 
and  injured  by  Vpells  and  enchant- 
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ments^  I  gire  it  as  my  finn  opfiiiony 
that  thia  young  man  has  been  abased 
grievously  in  this  manner,  and  that 
these  his  accusers,  afraid  of  exposure 
through  his  agency,  ore  trying  in  this 
way  to  put  him  down." 

Sir  James's  speech  was  received 
with  murmurs  of  applause  throush 
the  whole  crowded  court:  but  the 
principal  judge  continued  obstinate, 
and  made  a  speech  in  reply.  Being  a 
man  of  a  most  austere  temperament, 
and  as  bloody-minded  as  obstinate,  he 
mad6  no  objections  to  the  seizing  of 
the  youth's  accusers,  and  called  to  the 
officers  to  guard  the  door ;  on  which 
the  old  sacristan  of  Traquoir  remark- 
ed aloud^  **  By  my  faith  in  the  holy 
Apostle  John,  my  lord  governor,  you 
must  be  quick  in  your  seizures ;  for 
an  ye  gie  but  the  witbhes  o'  Traquair 
ten  minutes,  ye  will  hae  naething^  o* 
them  but  moorfowls  an'  patricks  blat- 
tering about  the  rigging  o'  the  kirk ; 
and  a'  the  offishers  ye  hae  will  neither 
catch  nor  keep  them." 

They  were,  however,  seized  and 
incarcerated.  The  trials  lasted  for 
three  days,  at  which  the  most  ama^ 
xing  crowds  attended ;  for  the  evidence 
was  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature 
ever  elicited,  displaying  such  a  system 
of  diablerie,  malevolence,  ana  un- 
heard-of wickedness,  as  never  came 
to  light  in  a  Christian  land.  Seven 
women  and  two  men  were  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  humt  at 
the  stake;  and  several  more  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  the  pri- 
vate marks,  which  were  then  thorough- 
ly and  perfectly  known,  coincided  with 
tne  evidence  produced.  This  not  ha- 
ving been  the  case,  they  were  banish- 
ed out  of  the  Scottish  dominions,  any 
roan  being  at  liberty  to  shoot  them, 
if  found  there  under  any  shape  what- 
ever, after  sixty-one  hours  from  that 
date. 

There  being  wise  men  who  attend- 
ed the  courts  in  those  days,  called 
Searchers  or  Triers,  they  were  order- 
ed to  take  Colin  into  the  vestry,  (the 
trials  having  taken  place  in  a  church,) 
and  examine  him  strictly  for  the  dia- 
bolical marks.  They  could  find  none; 
hut  in  the  course  of  their  investiga- 
tion they  found  the  vial  in  his  bosom, 
as  weH  as  the  medal  that  wore  the 
hue  of  blood,  and  which  was  locked 
Ui  his  neck,  so  that  the  hands  of  man 
could  not  remove  it.  They  returned 
to  the  Judge,  bearing  the  vial  in  trt^ 
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iimph,  tad  aafing  tfaey  ^aA  fMad  a* 
private  mark,  «8  proof  of  the  maafeer 
he  served,  but  that  here  was  an  «b« 
gUent,  which  they  had  bo  doubt  waa 
proof  sufficient,  and  would,  if  they 
judged  aright,  when  «ceompanied  \if 
proper  incantations,  transform  a  hu« 
man  being  into  any  beast  or  monster 
intended.  It  was  handed  to  the  jud^,' 
who  ^ook  his  head,  and  acquiesced 
with  Uie  searchers.  It  was  then  hand* 
cd  around,  and  Mr  Wisehesrt,  or 
Wishart,  a  learned  man,  dedphereS' 
these  words  on  it,  in  a  sacred  lan« 
guage,^"  The  Vial  of  Repentance." 

The  judges  looked  at  one  another 
inrhen  they  heard  these  ominous  wordi 
BO  unlooked  for ;  and  Wiaeheart  re« 
marked,  with  a  scdemn  assurance,  that 
ndther  the  term  nor  the  cup  of  bitter«» 
ness  were  calculated  for  the  skives  of 
Satan,  nor  the  bounden  dmdgeaof  the 
land  of  perdition. 

The  searchers  now  begged  theCewt 
to  suspend  their  judgment  for  a  apace^- 
as  |he  prisoner  wore  a  olMrm  of  « 
Uoody  hue,  which  was  Ipeked  to  his 
bodv  with  Steele  so  that  bo  liaBdi 
CGtuld  loose  it,  and  which  they  judged 
of  far-more  ominous  imnort  iSian  all 
the  proofs  of  these  whole  trials  put 
togetner.  Colin  was  then  brought 
into  the  Court  once  more,  and  the 
medal  examined  earefiilly;  and  lof 
on  the  one  side  were  engraved,  in  the 
same  character,  two  wo^s,  the  signt-^ 
fication  of  which  was  decided  to  boj 
^  Forgiveness"  above,  and  **  Aeeepl« 
ance"  below.  On  the  other  side  waa 
a  repi^sentalion  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  these  words  in  another  language] 
Cruel,  dum  »piro,Jido;  which  wordal 
do  not  understand,  but  they  struck 
the  judges  with  great  amaaementti 
They  forthwith  ordered  the  bonds  to 
be  taken  off  the  prisoner,  and  oom- 
n^anded  him  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
tell,  without  fear  and  dread,  how  hit 
came  by  Aese  precious  uid  holy  bt* 
quests. 

Colin,  who  was  noted  fcHr  sineerity 
and  simplicity,  began  and  related  the 
dreumstances  of  his  life,  his  tempta^ 
tions,  his  follies,  and  his  disregard  of 
all  the  duties  of  religion,  whieh  had 
subjected  him  in  i\q  common  degree 
to  the  charms  and  enchantments  of 
his  hellish  neighbours,  whose  Brinci- 
pal  effi>rts  and  energies  seemed  to  be 
aimed  at  his  destruction.  But  when 
he  came  to  the  vision  of  the  fair  vir« 
gins  on  the  hill,  and  of  their  grackma 
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bequests,  thai  had  preserred  him 
theiioeforward»  both  from  the  devil 
in  person,  and  from  the  Vengeance  of 
all  his  emissaries  combined,  so  well 
-  did  this  soil  tha  strenuous  sfifarts  then 
naldng  toobtain  popuLtfity  for  a  faU- 
ing  qrstmn  of  failb,  thai  tha  Judges 
instastljr  daimed  the  miracle  to  tlwir 
own  sids^  and  were  olamorotts  with  ap- 
probation of.  ilia  nodastyi  and  cra«. 
wrings  of  forgireness  ibr  the  insults  and 
oontamelj  which  they  had  heaped 
upon  this  fsTOttrite  of  Heaven.  Bar- 
bam  Stewsrt  wsa  at  this  time  sitting 
4m  the  bench  close  behind  Colin, 
weeping  for  joy  at  this  fovourable 
turn  of  affiirs,  having,  for  several 
daya  previous  to  that,  given  up  all 
hopes  of  his  life,  when  Mr  David 
Beaton,  pointing  to  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  asked  if  the  fair  dame 
who  bestowed  these  invaluable  and 
heavenly  relics  bore  any  resamblanos 
to  that  divine  figure.  Colin,  with  his 
accustomed  blunt  honesty,  was  just 
about  ta  answer  in  the  negative,  when 
Barbsra  exdaimed  in  a  whisper  be- 
hind him,  <«  Ah  I  bowUkel" 

"  How  do  yott  ken,  dearest  Barbae 
ra?"  said  he,  softly,  over  his  shoul* 
der. 

.  **  Because  I  saw  her  watching  your 
door  onee  when  surrounded  by  fiends 
-^hJ  how  like!" 

''  Ah,  how  like  r  exeUumed  Colin, 

Sr  way  of  response  to  one  whose  o^» 
on  was  to  him  as  a  thing  sscred,  and 
not  to  be  disputeil.  How  much  hung 
on  that  moment !  A  denial  would  stiU 
have  subjected  him  to  obloquy,  bonds, 
and  death,  but  an  anxious  maiden's 
ffcady  ex|iedient  saved  him ;  and  now 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Mr  Wise^ 
heart  eould  prevent  the  Cstbohe  psrt 
of  the  throng  from  foiling  down  end 
worshipping  him,  whom  they  bed  so 
lately  reviled  and  aisoused  of  the 
blackest  crimes. 

Times  were  now  altered  with  Colin 
Hyalop.  David  Beaton,  the  governor 
of  the  hind,  appointed  by  the  oourt  of 
Fiance,  uk^  him  to  Edinburgh  in 
his  chi^iot,  and  presented  him  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  who  put  a  ring  on  his 
right  hand,  a  chain  of  gold  about  bis 
neck,  end  loaded  bim  with  herlxran- 
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ty.  All  the  Catholic  nobks  of  the 
court  presented  him  with  valuable 
gifts,  and  then  he  was  caused  to  make 
the  tour  of  all  the  rich  abbeys  of  Fife 
and  the  Border ;  so  that,  wiuiout  ever 
having  one  more  queition  asked  him 
about  his  tenets,  he  returned  home  the 
richest  man  of  all  Traquair,  even  ridi^ 
er,  as  men  supposed,  than  Sir  James 
Stuart  himself.  He  married  Barbara 
Stswart,  end  purchased  the  Flora 
from  the  female  heirs  of  Alexander 
Murrav,  where  he  built  a  msnsion, 
|>lanted  a  vineyard,  and  lived  in  re* 
tirement  and  happiness  till  the  day  of 
his  death. 

I  have  thus  recorded  the  leading 
eventa  of  this  tale,  although  many  cS 
Uie  incidents,  as  handed  ddwn  by  tra« 
dition,  are  of  so  heinous  a  nature  as 
not  to  besr  recital.  It  has  slways  sp« 
peared  to  me  to  have  been  moulded 
on  the  bones  of  some  andent  religious 
allegory,  and  by  being  thus  transform* 
ed  into  a  nUrsery  tale,  rendered  unin^ 
telligible.  It  would  be  in  vain  now 
to  endeavour  to  restore  its  original 
structure,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr 
Blore  can  delineate  an  ancient  abbey 
from  the  smallest  remnant,  but  I 
should  like  exceedingly  to  understand 
properly  what  was  repa^eflented  by  the 
two  lovely  and  mysterious  sisters,  one 
of  whom  was  lame.  It  is  most  pro« 
bable  that  they  were  supposed  appa^ 
ritions  of  renowned  female  saints ;  or 
perhaps  Faith  and  Charity.  This« 
however,  is  manifest,  that  it  is  a  Ee«> 
former's  tale,  founded  on  a  Catholic 
allegory.  Of  the  witches  of  Traquair 
there  are  many  traditions  extant,  aa 
well  as  many  authentic  records,  and  so 
far  the  tale  aceords  with  the  history  of 
the  times.  That  they  were  tried  and 
suffered  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  the 
Devil  lost  all  his  popularity  in  thai 
district  ever  after,  beins  derpised  by 
his  friends  for  his  shallow  and  rash 
politics,  and  hooted  and  held  up  to 
ridic^ils  by  his  enemies.  I  still  main« 
tain,  that  thero  baa  been  no  great  per« 
sonage  since  the  world  was  framed, 
so  apt  to  commit  a  manifest  blunder, 
and  to  ovenhoot  his  mark,  as  he  is. 

Mmint  Bengm',  Mart^  10,  1898. 
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PUM.XC  MEN  AND  FAETIE8. 


Public  men  no  longer  speak  of  the 
uniTenud  popularity  m  their  '<  liberal 
and  enlightened  principles/'  No— 
the  gorgeous  bubble  has  burst,  and 
the  enchanting  dream  has  departed; 
the  miseries  of  the.  real  have  swept 
away  the  ecstacies  of  the  fictitious; 
and  the  country  at  length  looks  at 
truth  and  common  reason.  Such  men 
are  now  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  howcTer  triumphant  they  may  be 
in  Parliament^  there  is  a  powerful 
party  opposed  to  them  out  of  it ;  they 
are  constrained  to  own  that  in  respect 
of  creed,  Uiere  are  two  parties  in  ex- 
istence—that a  formidable  party  has 
being,  which  has  severed  itself  from 
them  all,  which  pins  not  its  faith  to 
either  Ministry  or  Legislature,  and 
which,  in  utter  disregard  of  whom  it 
may  oflfbnd  or  oppose,  adheres  inflexi- 
bly to  principle.  While  they  laud 
their  own  principles  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner,  they  blacken  those  of 
thu  hostile  party  in  a  manner  equally 
outrageous. 

.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  vindicate 
this  party  from  the  aspersions  they 
CBSt  upon  it,  and  to  place  its  princi- 
ples snd  grounds  of  opposition  to  them 
nurly  before  the  nation.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  the  community  is  divided  in- 
to two  parties,  and  without  caring  for 
names  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
honestly  their  creeds, views,  character, 
and  points  of  difference.  The  country 
is  weary  of  unmeaning  panegyric  and 
abuse;  it  is  sickened  with  the  terms 
^*  liberal  and  enlightened,"  "  illiberal 
and  bigoted;"  it  wants  information 
touching  nature,  tendency,  and  conse^ 
quence,  and  this  want  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  supply. 

Commencing  with  fordgn  policy, 
we  need  not  say  what  prindpies  the 
Liverpool  Ministry  acted  upon  until  the 
eoncludon  of  the  war.  Then:  character, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Pitt,  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
Tney  were.adbered  to  by  the  country 
and  its  Ministry  with  the  uncon- 
querable fidelity  deserved  by  their 
truth,  and  to  both  they  gave  a  splen- 
did reward.  They  placed  the  one  in 
glory,  potency,  and  grandeur,  at  the 
head  of  the  world ;  and  thev  bestowed 
on  the  other  a  reputation  for  ability, 
wisdom,  philanthropy,  and  virtue,  alike 
brilliant  and  imperishable. 


When  the  war  ceased,  two  great  ob- 
jects demanded  the  especial  attention 
of  the  leading  European  governments, 
viz.  the  perpetuation  of  peace,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  power. 
Their  vast  and  transcendent  import- 
ance had  been  long  shewn  by  evenr 
variety  of  terrible  and  desolating  proof. 
They  were  not  more  important  to  the 
ruler  than  to  the  subject;  and  they 
were  alike  imporunt  to  every  govern- 
ment and  people  in  £urope.  The 
knowledge  of  Uiis  was  not  confined  to 
the  few,  for  all  had  been  scourged  by 
suffering  into  the  full  possession  of  it 
The  miseries  which  war  and  the  des- 
truction of  the  balance  of  power  pro- 
duced had  be^  felt  by  evei^  country ; 
and,  whatever  governments  had  suf- 
fered from  them,  the  people  had  suf- 
fered infinitely  more. 

The  great  system  of  Europe  which 
Bonaparte  reduced  to  ruins,  nad  just 
been  reconstructed  through  sacrifices 
of  the  most  costly  and  gigantic  cha- 
racter. Kingdoms  had  oeoi  remodd- 
led;  rulers  and  institutions  had  been 
changed;  the  work  had  barely  reach- 
ed its  completion,  and  it  had  acquired 
no  cohesion  and  solidity.  The  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  from  which  the  war 
and  its  acoompanjing  horrors  had 
sprung,  was  still  in  many  parts  in 
formidable  existence ;  in  France,  from 
the  change  of  dynasty  and  other  causes, 
it  was  so  powerful,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  hope  of  keeping  it  down 
save  by  extemsi  force.  The  example 
of  France  had  generated  a  faction  in 
various  states,  anxious  to  accomplish 
revolution,  not  from  patriotism  or  the 
disinterested  impulses  of  erring  enthu* 
siasm,  but  merely  to  benefit  its  own 
base,  guilty  personal  interests.  It  had 
converted  revolution  into  a  dirty  trade  ; 
and  it  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  be» 
cause  its  strength  lay  amidst  soldiery; 
and  its  tendencies  were  evidently  to* 
wards  military  despotism.  Europe 
was  in  such  circumstances,  that  it  was 
morally  certain  nothing  but  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  great  powers  could 
prevent  such  revolutions  as  would 
establish  governments,  paying  no  re- 
gard to  treaties  and  nationd  rights, 
Bke  that  which  had  so  long  been  its 
curse— -undo  all  that  had  been  done— 
rekindle  general  war,  and  produce  a 
repetition  of  the  bloodshed,  miseries. 
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and  ijnxmy  whioh  Uie  peaoe  had  ter- 
miDated. 

We  will  pat  the  intereBta  of  gOTcrn* 
ments  wholly  out  of  eighty  and  my, 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  every 
oonntry  imperiously  demanded  that 
such  revolutions  should  be  prevented. 
It  was  essential  that  nothing  should  be 
hazarded ;  that  error  should  be  on  the 
aide  of  safety;  that  improvements  and 
ameliorations  should  be  made  subor* 
dinate  to  the  paramount  question  of 
tranquillity ;  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  freedom  should 
he  deferred,  if  it  involved  a  danger  of 
producing  war  and  its  attendant  ca« 
lamities.  Governments  were  not  more 
deeply  interested  in  all  this  than  sub- 
jects. .The  government  and  people  of 
this  country  were  as  deeply  interested 
in  it  as  those  of  any  other.  War  could 
scarcely  take  place  on  the  continent 
without  embroiling  Britain  in  war^ 
and  destroying  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  an  undue  por« 
tion  of  power  by  those  states  to  wbich 
it  is  practicable,  would  have  the  most 
ii^j^ious  effects  on  her  interest  What 
we^say  will  not  be  dissented  from  by 
any  man  of  common  sense. 

The  great  powers  ware  neither  blind 
to  their  duty,  nor  negligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it.  They  did  not  separate, 
and  leave  peaee  and  the  balance  of 
power  at  the  mercy  of  any  profligate 
taction  or  traitorous  army  which  might 
think  good  to  destroy  them.  Deter- 
mined to  preserve  what  they  had  won 
by  the  proper  means,  they  decided 
thai  the  principles  from  which  the 
past  war  and  its  terrible  consequences 
had  flowed  were  at  variance  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind, — and  that 
Uie  political  sect  which  professed  these 
principles  was  unworthy  of  being  in- 
trusted with  national  government; 
they  assumed  this  to  have^been  render- 
ed incontrovertible  by  experience ;  and 
they  decided  further,  that  they  would 
array. themselves  against  revolutions 
which  should  be  made  on  these  prin- 
ciples by  this  sect..  This  decision  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Mr  Pitt  commenced 
the  war,  and  it  was  cordially  joined  in 
by  the  Liverpool  Ministry.  How  far 
it  was  called  for  by  everything  dear 
to  Europe  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
proofs  which  have  since  appeared,  that 
if  it  h^  not  been  taken,  peace  and  the 
balance  of  power  would  scarcely  have 


endnred  two  yean;  Franoe  would 
have  regained  a  lawless  military  go- 
vernment, and  what  had  been  experi- 
enced during  the  war  would  have  been 
^ain  experienced. 

While  the  great  powers  thus  re- 
sorted to  the  only  ettectual  means  for 
preserving  peace  and  the  balance  of 
power,  they  cautiously^  favoured  the 
growth  of  rational  constitutional  free- 
dom. The  scurrilities  which  have  beea 
heaped  upon  them  are  sufficiently  re« 
futed  by  these  notorious  facta.  When 
Franoe  was  at  their  mercy,  they  gave 
her  a  representative  form  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  as  much  liberty  as  she  could 
be  safely  intrusted  with.  When  Spain 
was  at  Uieu-  mercy,  they  employed 
their  influence  to  give  her  the  same, 
and  were  only  prevented  by  the  po« 
pular  will.  They  suffbred  firee  instt- 
tutiens  to  be  established  in  some  other 
countries,  and  each  employed  itself  in 
making  reforms,  and  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  its  subjects.  When  we 
look  at  the  state  the  continental  na- 
tions were  in  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  remember  that  only  thurteen  years 
have  since  elapsed,  during  several  of 
which  almost  every  nation  was  con- 
vulaedwith  most  dangerous  doctrines, 
and  some  were  the  theatre  of  anarchy 
and  war— when  we  do  this,  aiid{then 
look  at  the  great  progress  which  re« 
forms,  good  institutions,  personal  li« 
berty,  and  real,  solid,  enauring  oon« 
stitutional  freedom,  have  made  on  the 
Continent  in  so  short  a  period,  we  are 
astonished.  Looking  at  the'  history  of 
Franoe  for  the  last  lottv  years,  at  the 
character  of  her  population,  and  at 
her  geographical  situation,  we  think 
the  establishment  in  her,  of  the  con« 
stittttion  and  freedom  she  possesses,  is 
the  most  splendid  triumph  which  li- 
berty ever  achieved.  All  this  has  been 
gained,  not  by  revolution,  but  in  smte 
of  it  It  is  all  owing  to  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  great  powers.  Had 
they,  instead  of  adopting  this  policy, 
suffered  revolution  to  prevail,  the  Con« 
tinent  at  this  time  would  have  been 
in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  it 
was  in  when  the  war  ceased.  Had  it 
not  been  for  revolution,  liberty  and 
|;enerar  improvement  would  have  made 
infinitely  swifter  progress  than  they 
have  made. 

The  Liverpool  Ministry,  we  say, 
cordially  joined  in  this  policjr*  It  was 
bound  to  do  this,  by  the  Put  prind- 
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ples>  ftnd  by  tlie  prindplM  on  whlob 
it  profested  to  act  in  the  htter-  ye«« 
of  the  wur.  The  fbreign  policy  of  thif 
Ministry,  for  Botne  time  after  the  war 
ceased,  was  this  :«»To  pretenre  peaco 
and  the  balance  of  power,  as  a  mat- 
fev  essential  not  <miy  for  praeerring 
the  Contment  and  the  British  empire 
iVotn  the  most  f^earftil  eiils,  but  like* 
wise  for  promoting  the  s [nread  of  eon* 
fltitational  frec^oao,  and  aapplying  the 
means  of  impranring  Uie  f^eneral  condi* 
lion  of  manJand :— As  tibe  only  efi^ 
tual  means  of  preserving  both,  to  thiow 
the  weight  of  this  country  into  the 
scale  a^nst  revolutions,  calculated  to 
produce  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  dea« 
pocism ,-  and,  of  course>  to  oppose^  the 
princif^  which  were  the  sure  pa- 
rents of  such  revolniions:— To  draw 
the  line  between  beneficial  creeds  and 
parties,  and  pernicious  ones,  and  supi* 
port  the  former:— Tocautionaly  fkvonr 
all  sober,  rational,  practical  meaaorea^ 
for  Improving  the  state  of  society,  and 
establishing  ftee  institutions ;  but,  in 
this,  to  vMkt  everything  subordinate 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the 
balance  a(  power  .--^To  assume  sach 
preservation  to  be  the  only  sure  basis 
on  which  general  improvement  of  every 
kind  ooqM  stand ;  and  to  act  accord* 
inglv. 

This  was^  Ibr  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  policy  of  the  Li» 
verpool  Ministry ;  and  it  was  worthy 
of  the  discriminating,  calculating,  pro* 
found,  masculine  wisdom,  whi<m  nad 
emancipated  Europe. 

The  foreign  policy  of  thia  country 
was  then  oo&ducted  by  the  late  Mar« 
quis  of  Londenderry,  a  Minister  whose 
century  isnotyet  completed,  and  whose 
talents  and  services  have  been  dispa* 
raged  and  blackened  to  an  extent  ne- 
ver exceeded  in  the  most  profiigate  and 
eomipt  community  that  ever  existed. 
But  it  was  his  fate  to  live  in  times 
when  the  most  depraved  faction  that 
ever  polluted  the  soil,  and  dishonour- 
cd  the  name,  of  Britain,  made  it  a  sys- 
tern  to  slander  ability  and  service,  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  they  ren- 
dered the  empire ;  and  the  faction  no« 
turall^  singUtl  him  out  as  the  cape* 
cial  victim  of  its  atrodtice.  It  labour^ 
id  not  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  alone 
in  his  fair  fame  that  it  smote  him. 
He  conducted  the  country,  in  its  fo- 
reign interests,  through  ctifBculties, 
alike  complicated  and  gigantic,  to  the 
niQ&i  glorious  is&uc ;  he  had  the  chief 


share  in  gcuding  k  in  atflsty  ikrough 
domestic  perils  rarely  surpassed^  in 
magnitude ;  and  then  his  prond,  and, 
alaa!  broken  ^irit,  bowed  itself  to 
the  tfast.  It  waa  his  to  brave  the  fury 
of  the  tempest,  but  not  to  taste  the 
enjovmcnts  of  the  calm--4o  fi^t  the 
battle,  but  not  to  wear  the  trophies  of 
the  victory.  What  he  sowed,  anotfict 
leaped ;  what  he  won,  another  appro- 
priated. Yit  he  ^  not  until  the 
ok>ttds  were  broken,  and  the  wlnda 
were  hii8hed*-4nitil  the  foreign  Ibe 
and  the  domestic  traitor  were  struck 
to  the  earth  before  hinn^until  the 
dawn  of  Um  prosperity  and  harmony 
which  his  toiu  and  sacrifices  had  pN^ 
pared,  appeared  in  the  horison.  His 
death  was  not  bewailed  by  fiiction— 
profligate  newspapers  strewed  no  pa- 
negyrics on  his  asfae»«^-the  tears  of  the 
traitor  did  not  accompany  him  to  the 
grave— tlie  sotrows  of  his  bereaved 
kindred  were  not  soothed  wift  dlgni* 
ties  and  emolumenta— and  no  party 
subscription  begged  and  extorted  its 
pence  and  its  pouoida  to  nurohase  for 
him  the  monumental  marble.  Yet  he 
died  not  unwept,  and  he  snnk  not 
into  the  tomb  without  honour.  The 
wise  and  the  good  mourned  his  loss, 
as  that  of  an  inflexible  patriot,  a  vir« 
twms  and  able  statesman,  an  hitiepid 
diampion  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
Minister  who  bad  rendered  service* 
to  his  country  which  transcended  re» 
ward.  He  needed  no  moniraient  ftwn 
the  hands  of  the  hirehi^  sculptor  ;  a 
diflerent  one,  prepared  by  hhmself, 
and  more  worthy  of  him,  already  ex- 
isted. It  consisted  of  the  reeords  of 
hia  toil»<«-of  the  negotiations  and  tran 
ties  whi<&  concluded  the  war.  These 
stand  in  naked  and  stately  grandenr— 
an  indignant  contrast  to  the  Redpro- 
city  and  Intervention  Treaties,  Hirfiich^ 
since  his  death,  have  aacrificed  die  in« 
terests  and  honour  of  the  natiooj  ond 
imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  Bri« 
tish  d^donaey*— an  imperishable  mo* 
Rument  of  his  ability  and  public  set^ 
vices— and,  alas !  a  mem<mal  of  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country.  Jusftice 
will,  however,  yet  be  done  him.  His 
name  is  engraven  on  the  pillars  of 
British  supremacy ;  it  is  written  in 
the  most  splendid  pages  of  British 
history  ;  on  the  tto{H)ies  of  war,  and 
the  blessings  of  peace;  on  all  that 
was  won,  anid  all  that  was  preserved, 
it  api)ear8 ;  and  tiie  lu>ur  is  at  hand 
^^'hcn  the  ctmntiy  \^ill  not  exult  over 
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)mt  tretiiuci  voA  iMippliMM^  her  fjUary 
and  gPMtneMf  withont  olusing  liiiii 
with  Uw  noBt  iUustnon  of  her Imm* 
factort  and  worthieB.  Alieni  arc  they 
to  all  the  lofty  and  ennobling  feeliage 
of  die  llritiih  spirit,  who  can  anrrey 
ihia  pNiad  empire  and  yet  rerere  not 
the  mcoMNT  et  hkn  who  eopoweifaUy 


I  to  mwe  it  in  the  pail,  and 
to  oclend  and  idorn  it  in  the  triumfih  J 
Renegades  ere  thej  from  the  princi* 
pki  of  Pitt,  who  lifect  to  hold  them, 
and  yet  teedfy  not  to  the  fiune  of  him 
1^10  adhemd  to  them  ao  £ulhfn]ly^ 
who  apnfied  them  ao  gloriously,  who 
deiendied  them  so  sueeessfaUy,  and 
who,  lor  his  devotion  to  them,  died  a 
msrtyr!* 

Mr  Canning  beesme  hia  suocessoti 
and  a  flceat  change  was  aDon  made  in 
the  poucyjof  this  •oonntry.  Xnonropit 
nion,  this  change  resulted  mneh  less 
irom  settled  princiide,  than  from  the 
iofinnities  of  Mr  Gaaffung^s  mind  and 
tem^.  He  was  a  man  of  great  and 
bhining  powera,  but  he  ranked  nmdi 
below  a  statosman  of  the  first  dasi^ 
and  he  laboured  under  deficaencaesy 
whicfa  amiMOted  almost  to  disqualifi* 
catioo,  for  heiBg  the  leader  of  a  party 
and  a  aystem.  He  poaaeaaed  the  sub* 
ceptifailrty,  irritability,  pride,  and  paa* 
aion  of  geniaa,  witiiottt  its  or^inaiUy, 
eourage,  peraeroranoe,  oonaiatoncy,  and 
scorn  of  penonal  interest.  Assuming 
that  there  is  a  distinctioa  between  ge« 
nius  end  talent,  what  he  peeseased  of 
the  ftrmer  was  teaapered  with  a  t«ry 
inadequate  portion  of  the  latter.  No* 
thing  ia  better  caleulaled  to  give  a 
ooneet  eatimato  of  his  nowera,  than 
a  compmiaott  between  aim  and  Mr 
Pitt,  toochiag  Mnd  of  abiMtv.  The 
one  delighted  and  exoeUed  tne  most 
in  these  departments  of  the  science  of 
goremaaent,  in  whidi  the  other  dei^ 
i^hted  snd  excelled  the  leaat  Mr 
Canning  waa  aa  far  Irem  being  quali- 


fied to  lead  a  party  Aid  a  0oad^that 
when  he  had  no  maater  mind  to  to* 
atrain  and  direct  him,^-whcii  he  waa 
hee  to  cboese  his  pathy  he  wandoed 
about  after  any  WilW-the- Wiap  that 
met  hia  fiaion.  SometiaBCB  ho  waa  led 
hy  personal  aaimoaity,  aometiniPB  by 
the  f(tor  of  opBooenta,  aometimes  hy 
the  shouts  of  the  mhble;  but  guide  ia 
waa  neoeeaary  for  him  to  have^  other 

thought  and  unbeAding  pnnclpie,  or 
not  a  atep  oeuld  he  adf  anee»  The 
truth  of  this  ia  abundantly  piofed  hy 
the  eccentricitiea'  and  inoonaiatepcisa 
whidi  marked  the  whale  of  hia  poli» 
tkal  lifOi  A  quarrel  with  an  iadifi^ 
dual  or  a  party  could  mdw  him  awei^ 
framacreedoraayatem.  Anattadcin 
a  periodical,  or  parliamentary  speech, 
ocMahl  make  him  turn  hiaarmaagainaa 
what  he  had,  through  life,  deiendod. 
He  would  deviato  mm  hia  course  to 
the  very  vme  of  apoetacy,  not  fiom 
conviction  of  error,  but  to  afoUL  the 
shock  of  a  powerful  enemy,  er  to  en- 
cape  the  odium  of  unpepulartty,  or  to 
wm  the  blandiahmenta  of  opponenta^ 
or  oYen  to  gratify  personal  aoBsr  and 
revenge.  Saying  nothing  of  other  evi> 
denoe,  we  will  merdy  ]^oint  to  the 
oondttot  he  exhibited  during  the  peo^i 
oeedings  agdnst  the  late  QueeiH-to  his 
oodition  with  the  low  Whiga  and  Ra- 
dicala— and  to  hia  furiotta  attack  on 
the  Home  of  Lorda.  Sensible  that  his 
frailty  oould  not  be  concealed,  he  la- 
boured to  give  it  the  features  of  aw- 
rit ;  he  msde  a  bosat  of  compromise 
and  concession,  as  things  whien  emn» 
ced  his  discernment  and  wisdom.  Hia 
friends  were  awaie  that  thia  waa  kbm 
aufikient,  and  they  laboured,  with  hia 
cordid  consent,  to  add  the  doak  of 
noble  ambition^  Svery  one,  however, 
oottldaee,  that  hia  UUm^greaalonaifftnB^ 
from  influences  which  are  never  obey- 
ed by  great  and  honoumble  men ;  and 


*  It  is  our  duty  to  notice  the  censures  which,  in  some  quarters,  have  been  cast 
OH  this  eminent  statesman ;  because,  in  the  treaties  which  concluded  the  war,  he 
did  not  stioulate  for  commercial  advantages  for  this  country.  The  feet,  that  on  this 
point  nothing  was  left  to  his  discretion,  is  a  sufficient  reply.  The  Whigs  protestod 
against  mixing  up  any  such  claims  with  the  complex  negotiations;  the  Ministry 
did  the  same ;  aSd  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  no  such  claims  riiodd  be  ad- 
vanced. But  if  he  did  not  conclude  any  temporary  commercial  treaHies,  he  did 
wliat  was  better ;  he  secured  to  trade  and  taMnufactures  the  portals  to  wdudile  msr- 
kets  in  perpetuity.  If  the  possessions  which  he  secured  for  ever  to  this  country 
have  not  been  converted  into  the  means  of  benefiting  trade  and  manufaeturea  lai^e- 
ly,  the  blame  rests  on  the  false  and  Wandering  commercial  policy  whicfa  has  been 
pursued  since  his  death ;  and  h  sullies  not  his  meaaory. 
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that  whftt  was  adkdin  hfaii  noble  am^ 
bltion^  was  a  gross,  vulgar,  impure, 
uiiserupnlous  lust  of  s^randisementi 

How  diflferently  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  and  Mr  Canning  lived  1 
In  what  di&rent  circumstances  they 
left  the  country,  and  how  differently 
they  have  been  treated !  The  one, 
for  nearly  the  whole  time  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  Cabinet,  had  to  grspple 
whh  the  most  ^gantic  and  appalling 
difficulties,  which  he '  triumpnantly 
surmounted ;  and,  when  he  died,  the 
country  was  beginning  to  reap  a  splen- 
did harvest  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, for  which  it  was  mainly  indebt- 
ed to  his  exertions  and  firmness.  Yet 
his  memory  was  embalmed  in  no  pub- 
lic honours ;  and  while  one  side  has 
loaded  it  with  all  that  calumny  could 
utter,  the  other  side  has  been  silent. 
For  nearly  the  whole  time  the  other 
held  the  same  dignity,  all  was  ease, 
and  sunshine,  and  popularity,  pro- 
duced in  reality  by  nis  predecessor. 
Having  no  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
he  employed  himself  in  creating  them  ; 
and,  when  he  died,  the  country  was 
reaping  a  ftarfttl  harvest  of  loss,  pe- 
nury, misery,  and  danger,  which  had 
been  chiefly  produced  by  his  wild  and 
fatal  policy.  Yet  public  honours,  la- 
mentations, and  panegyrics  were  pour- 
ed upon  his  grave,  as  though  he  had 
been  the  saviour  of  the  empire.  Such, 
alas !  is  the  tribunal  of  popular  truth 
and  justice !  Hbtory,  nowever,  will 
not  be  guided  by  the  blind  passions, 
pr^udices,  and  delusions  of  the  pre- 
sent feneration ;  she  will  spurn  from 
her  auke  the  unmerited  slander,  and 
the  unmerited  eulogy ; — she  will  de- 
cide the  claim,  and  apportion  the  re- 
ward, with  stem  impartiality. 

It  was  soon  obvious,  that  Mr  Can- 
ning^s  leadership  had  wholly  changed 
the  character  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Liverpool  Ministry  became  ignorant, 
cowardly,  and  helpless.  It  could  no 
longer  find  within  itself  the  means  of 
action,  and  it  could  no  longer  act 
against  an  enemy.  It  was  continually 
making  signals  for  counsel  from  op- 
ponents, watching  the  veerings  of  the 
wind,  deprecating  hostility,  and  offer- 
ing to  follow  any  guides  who  would 
feol  it,  think  for  it,  and  lead  it  from 
warfare.  Its  constant  cry  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was,  "  We  are  obeying 
you  in  everything,  pray  don't  oppose 
usf  On  receiving  a  few  gentle 
thumps  from  the  Whigs  and  Radicals, 


it  solemnly  proeMmed  tbem  to  be  tfie 
Country,  and  placed  itself  at  their 
mercy;  in  retuhi,  they  compassion- 
ately condescended  to  supply  it  with 
opinion  and  scheme,  and  to  fi^ht  its 
battles.  Then  followed  an  exhibiti(m 
wholly  without  example.  The  Mini- 
stry of  this  great  empire  openly  con- 
fessed that  it  was  the  instrument  of 
others; — ^it  openly  confessed,  that  it 
no  longer  took  truth,  principle,  and 
public  good  for  its  rules  of  action ; 
but  that  instead,  its  measures  were 
dictated  to  it  by  what  it  called  the  Po- 

Eilar  Will— the  Spirit  of  the  Ag&— 
iberality !— and  tkat  it  had  no  alter- 
native to  servile  obedience.  The  Op- 
position, and  the  rabble,  exerdsed  the 
more  important  functions' of  the  Mi- 
nistrv>  and  they  had  the  latter  so  com- 
pletely under  their  command,  that  it 
could  not  keep  itself  in  being  without 
them.  Public  affiurs  were  under  the 
control  of  the  petty,  worthless,  mi- 
nority ;  while  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority was  so  blinded,  fettered,  gagged, 
and  confounded,  that  it  could  neither 
speak  nor  move. 

In  our  judgment,  this  will  form  to 
posterity  one  of  the  most'  curious  and 
mcomprehenrible  chapters  in  British 
history.  If  thirteen  years  i^p  any  man 
had  bleen  told  that  the  time  was  at 
hand,  when,  in  this  country,  the  Go- 
vernment would  justify  its  measures 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  '<  libend," 
and  principles  and  laws  would  be  cast 
to  the  winds  on  the  plea  of  its  being 
'<  liberal"  so  to  treat  them— and  pub- 
lic measures  would  be  discussed,  with 
reference,  not  to  fitness,  right,  truth, 
justice,  and  experience,  but  to ''  libe- 
rality" and  the  "  spirit  of  the  age;" 
his  reply  would  have  been, "  No !  yon 
may  as  well  tell  me  the  Peak  of  Te« 
nenffe  will  win^  its  way  over  the 
ocean,  and  perch  itself  on  Westminster 
Abbey!  Never  can  national  madness 
reach  this,  even  in  the  worst  of  its  pa- 
roxysms !"  Yet  it  has  actually  happen- 
ed. What  a  spectacle  did  that  whicn  we 
have  described  produce  in  the  House 
of  Commons !  There  the  political  deaf 
and  dumb  gained  hearing  and  speech 
—political  babes  at  the  breast  uttered 
apo^egms,  and  prophesied — political 
idiots  blazed  out  into  sages— political 
females  bore  down  all  before  them 
with  slander,  gossip,^  egotism,  fashion, 
screeches,  and  laughter — ^and  *^  beard- 
ed men,"  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
reputation,  lost   their   senses.    The 
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}iDera  utterwee  of  the  wokIb  "  lih»- 
nl  and  enlightened/'  was  sufficient 
for  gaining  magnificent  cdehrity— for 
proying  any  man,  cohhler  or  nohle,  a 
statesman  of  the  first  water;  and, 
aach  was  the  inscrutahle  decree  of 
fate,  they  could  he  uttered  hy  all  save 
the  wise  and  the  knowing. 

What  followed  to  the  Country  ?  The 
destruction  of  prosperity,  the  banish- 
ment of  harmony ;  loss,  bankruptcy, 
distress,  paupensm,  crime,  embar- 
rassments ana  dangers  of  idmost  all 
descriptiomk  What  else  could  follow, 
when  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  re- 
lations between  cause  and  effect,  re- 
mained unaltered  ? 

For  a  short  time  after  Mr  Can- 
nine's  accession  to  the  Foreign  office, 
he  declared  that  be  strictly  followed 
the  principles  which  had  been  acted 
on  by  his  predecessor.  This  proved 
that  he  then  saw  no  necessity  for 
change.  He,  however,  soon  discover- 
ed that,  without  one,  the  Whigs  could 
not  be  "  conciliated."  The  dissent  of 
this  country  ftom  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  France,  was  resolved  on  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry ;  but  the  Whigs  insisted  that 
this  "  enlightened  change,"  emanated 
firom  Mr  Canning.  The  latter  refused 
the  compliment,  but  thev  still  forced  it 
upon  him.  Acted  on  by  tneir  blandish- 
ments on.one  side,  and  their  hostility 
on  the  other,  he  ''compromised,"  and 
took  a  wide  stride  to  meet  them.  Then 
they  protested  that  a  "  liberal"  change 
was  distinctly  visible ;  and  this  was 
repaid  with  another  wide  stride.  Then 
on  looking  behind  him,  his  wrath  was 
excited  by  the  cold  looks  of  the  Tories, 
and  in  consequence,  he  took  another 
stride.  Then  the  pufi^— puff— puff  of 
the  Whigs  was  so  vociferous,  that  he 
advanced  almost  near  enough  to  shake 
hands  with  them.  Then  the  Tories 
opened  their  batteries  upon  him,  where- 
upon he  fled  into  the  rear  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  change  was  finished. 
In  the  latter  speeches  of  Mr  Canning, 
and  particularly  in  that  on  the  expe- 
dition to  Portugal,  he  in  substance  re- 
peated the  leading  principles  of  the 
lyhigs  in  respect  of  foreign  policy. 

And  now,  what  are  the  new,  or  li- 
beral principles  of  foreign  policy,  in 
so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered  from 
the  deeds  and  sentiments  of  their  pa- 
rents and  eulogists  ? 
.  Soon  after  Mr  Canning  became  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  stated  in  sub^ 


stance^  thai  tois  WBXktry  had  lost  ter 
influenceon  *he Continent,  and  thence- 
forward would  have  to  "  move  in  her 
own  orbit."  His  worshippers  assert^ 
that  he  detached  her  from,  and  op- 
posed her  to,  the  Holy  Alliance.  It 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  principle  the 
first,  that  this  country  ought  not  ge- 
nendlv  to  interest  herself  in  conti* 
nental  affiurs ;  and  that  she  ought  to 
throw  her  weight  into  the  scale 
against  the  leading  continental  go- 
vernments, in  so  far  as  they  may  en* 
deavour  to  preserve  peace  and  the  ba- 
lance of  ^wer  in  the  manner  we 
have  descnbed. 

Mr  Canning's  eulogists  a8sert,'that, 
in  favour  and  moral  influence,  he 
placed  this  country  at  the  head  of  the 
oontinental  liberals — that  it  was  hn 
policy  to  protect  them  in  their  schemes 
of  revolution-*and  that  he  wished  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  Continent  on 
their  principles.  This  is  asserted,— 
whether  truly  or  not,  is  little  to  the 
purpose, — ^by  those  who  fnrofess  to  ad- 
mire and  expound  his  policjr-  While 
he  held  the  Foreign  office,  it  was  al* 
ways  practically  laid  down  by  hin^ 
self  and  Farliament,  that  no  continen- 
tal nation  had  a  rig^t  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  afiairs  of  another— - 
that,  no  matter  what  changes  any 
such  nation  might  make  in  its  govern- 
ment in  respect  of  shape,  principles, 
and  persons,  its  neighbours  haa  no 
right  to  interfere  with  it  In  his 
s^ch  on  the  expedition  to  Portugal, 
ms  observations  touching  the  great 

Sower  of  this  country,  letting  slip  ^e 
ogs  of  war,  &c.  could  have  had  no 
other  meaning,  than  that,  in  case  o£ 
wsr,  this  country  had  a  right  to  stir 
up  and  aid  rebellion  in  other  states. 
.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  prin« 
dple  the  second,  that  this  oountrr 
ought  to  patroniabe  and  protect  aU 
foreign  rebels  and  traitors,  without 
any  reference  to  their  character  and 
creed— even  though  they  be  demo« 
crats  and  infldels,  and  seek  to  esta- 
blish governments,  incaj^ble  of  en- 
during, unworthy  of  bemg  trusted^ 
and  sure  to  lignt  up  general  war. 
That  she  ought  to  promote  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  existing  continental 
governments,  regardless  of  what  they 
may  be  replaced  with.  That  if  any  of 
the  continental  states  take  up  arms 
against  changes  of  government  made 
by  theur  neighbours,  as  their  only 
means  of  preserving  themselves  firom 
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NfdttfiM  $Bd  iM  war ;  ihe  oaghl 
Id  go  to  war  with  them  for  it,  anil 
that  in  ouch  war  die  woold  hafo  a 
tight  to  dcttroT  new  govenuneDta  hj 
Aoaoa  of  lobdiioii. 

In  the  iDterrentioo  Treaty  reapceU 
inr  Turkey  and  Gteeoet  it  la  praeti^ 
oaUy  laid  down  aa  prindi^c  the  third, 
4hat  thia  oonntry,  in  oomoination  with 
.othen,  hM  a  ri^t  to  diamemher  other 
alatefl,  on  the  pretext  of  eatabliahing 
Uherty,  or  on  the  moit  petty  canieaitf' 

During  the  prevalence  of  thia  new 
^licjf  the  halanoe  of  power  and  Bri^ 
tieh  interests  have  scarcely  ever  been 
.aoentionad ;  if  they  haye  been  ouually 
called  to  remembrance,  they  have 
been  spoken  of  as  things  of  no  mo* 
jnent.  If  the  preservatun  of  general 
peaee  have  been  accidentally  named. 
It  haa  been  treated  as  a  secondary  mat* 
ter,  and  as  something  which  ongfat  to 
be  readily  sscrificed,  in  acting  on  the 
three  prindplea  we  have  described. 

It  may,  therefore/be  taken  as  prin* 
•dpte  the  fourth,  that  the  balance  of 
power,  British  interests,  and  general 
peace,  are  things  of  minor  importance 
^  thia  countrv ;  and  that  she  ought 
«lways  to  maKo  them  subordinate  to 
the  i^nxnotion  of  revolution  on  the 
dontment. 

.  Whenever  the  Reciprocity  Treatiea 
^nd  the  general  new  system  of  oom« 
anerdal  policy  have  been  spoken  of. 
It  has  always  been  maintained  that 
jthis  country  ought  to  endeavoitr  to 
benefit  foreign  ones ;  and  that  changes 
ought  to  be  persevered  in,  which  oon« 
fenedly  iajuie  her  own  trade  and 
power,  provided  they  enlarge  those  of 
odier  states. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  prin- 
dple  the  fifth,  that  this  country  ought 
10  make  her  own  good  a  secondary 
matter  to  the  good  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  that  in  her  endeavonra  to 
benefit  the  trade,  wealth,  and  power 
of  iuch  nationa,  she  ought  to  saeriflce 
her  own. 

.  These  principles  comprehend  the 
essentials  of  the  new  liberal  system  of 
fibreign  policy :  they  comprise  the  ma* 
terialdiangM.  The  reoogidtion  of  the 
South  American  repuUics  involved  no 
new  prindple.  Every  one  who  has 
paid  due  attention  to  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  followers  of  this  system 
will  testify  that  we  have  misrepre* 
sented  nothing,  and  that  we  have 
faithfully  stated  in  plain  English  the 
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have  again  and  again  pramnlgaled. 
These,  then,  are  the  present  liberal 
prineiples  of  foreign  policy  ptoftsKd 
by  the  mob  of  pubnc  men. 

People  of  the  old  achool,  who  inM« 
gine  ttiat  the  liberal  chaiaoter  of  a 
principle  is  no  evidenoe  that  it  is  either 
true  or  wise^  wiU  expeet  from  us  no 
comment.  They  know  what  the  new 
system  really  is.  But  there  are  other 
people  to  whom  a  few  obeeryationsmay 
oe  of  service. 

To  prove  that  this  country  ov^t  to 
aepamte  herself  from  continental  af* 
iaura,  and  **  move  in  her  own  orbft,'' 
it  ought  to  be  proved  that  her  into- 
nate eannot  be  affiBCted  by  whatever 
may  take  |daoe  on  tbe  Continent  Such 
proof  will  be  tendered  by  no  one.  It 
la  matter  of  demonstration  to  all,  that 
continental  afikiis  bear  vitsllr  upon 
British  interests— that  war  on  Ibe  Con- 
tinent is  pretty  sore  to  drag  Britain 
into  war,  or  at  any  rste  to  injure  her 
peBtly--that  changes  there  may  eari- 
!][  derange  the  balance  of  power,  and 
give  to  one  state  or  another  a  pre- 
ponderance sufficient  to  enaMe  it  to 
dictate  to  the  others,  to  bring  upon 
her  grievous  evils,  and  to  place  her  ss 
an  empire  in  danger  of  dismember- 
ment. 

This  is  notorious  truth,  which  doubt 
cannot  touch.  It  irresistibly  foUowa^ 
that  thia  country  is  commanded  by  aH 
that  is  desr  to  herself  to  take  eon- 
atandy  a  deep  concern  in  continental 
affldrs— that  as  a  member  of  tbe  gresit 
European  family  of  nations,  the  nte- 
rests  of  which  must  always  be  greatly 
a&eted  by  what  is  done  by  the  other 
members,  it  is  her'dnty  to  take  a 
leading  share  in  keeping  in  order  the 
affinre  of  the  vrhde. 

Having  proved  that  this  duty  ex- 
ists, we  must  pass  to  the  manner  of 
disdiarglng  it.  Were  we  addressing 
ourselves  to  boys  and  fJemales,  or  te 
those  who  think  nicknames  piooA, 
and  abuse  arguments ;  or  to  those,  to 
whom  the  falsehoods  of  faction  are  the 
only  truths  the  world  contains,  we 
should  periiMw  be  deterred  fh>m  even 
allttdinsr  to  the  Holy  AUianee  by  the 
tremendous  mass  of  fellingsgate  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  it.  But  we 
speak  to  diffirrent  people,  to  wit,  te 
tnose  who  think  not  the  worse  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  when  these  are  hooted 
and  pelted  by  the  rabble,  and  who  arc 
not  fed  by  the  nose  by  mere  aaser- 
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fiMoitiniditj*  We  may  <ib«enre,  tkM 
tli»  AUiaaw  hm  ht  wmo»  ttipe  9Wia« 
imed  b J  the  Liv«ippol  Minktry.  aad 
by,  not  only  oUier  vonibeni,  bul  t]i» 
Head  of  the  WelUiigtoii  Mioiatry. 
•  The  meM  treaty  ofalliaBeewa  may- 
throw  overboard  at  onoe,  aa  a  fonBali* 
ty  which  baa  practically  had  no  eon- 
Mfuenoes.  It  left  the  membera  ao- 
Twally  liill  liberty  to  deliberate  and 
diDOfle  their  line  oS  oondvct  on  evwy 
qnestipn ;  and  it  led  them  to  do  no- 
thing, which  thev  would  not  have 
done,  had  no  aiich  treaty  ever  been 
thoBg^t  of.  It  oannpt  be  doubted^ 
that,  if  the  great  continental  powera 
had  been  wheJly  fteefrom  tneaty,  they 
atOlf  on  the  affiiirs  of  France,  and 
Ihe  revelutioBa  of  SfMBQ,  Kaples,  &c^ 
WBoldhilve  deliboratad  and  acted  in 
oonceit  aa  Uiey  did,  with  perhaps  thia 
diffisreno»:-*insteiid  of  meeting  in 
€e«gfe88,  bv  whioh  the  difoent  Sot»< 
seigna  and  toeirllinisterB  were  brought 
into  personal  oomnianioatimi,  the 
imaUer  powen  were  enabled  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  the  most  eorrect  informal 
tion  waa  gsinedj  and  general  discua* 
muL  and  opinion  were  brought  to  bear 
effisetually  u^n  tbein;  tSey  would 
have  eenoerted  their-  nessnrea  by 
means  of  couriers,  in  silence  and  darfc<v 
neasi  on  defective  knowledge,  and  in 
Ihe  greatest  freedom  from  checks.  The 
^ifferenee  ia  wholly  in  £ivoar  of  the 


•  Ijoddng  then  at  acta  alene,  what 
have  the  Bkemhera  of  the  Holy  AIp 
}ianoe  done  ?  We  have  dresdy,  in  a 
oreai  degree^  answered  the  question* 
if  a  revolution  bad  taken  plaos  ia 
Frsnse,  what  would  have  been  Ihe 
eonsequenee?  Her  goveranent  would 
have  become,  in  copipoaition  and  smrit, 
fartly  what  it  was  in  the  days  or  the 
fiepufilic,-  and  partly  what  it  waa  ia 
duMe  of  Bonaparte.  It-  would  have 
been  under  the  control  of  a  military 
faction  esger  for  war  as  a  trade,  while 
the  national  spint  weuld  have  beat 
inflamed  wiUi  a  desire  to  regain  va« 
Inable  terrkoriea  just  torn  from  her. 
War  would  have  been  inevitable.  It 
was  of  theibrst  iospovtance  to  all  £u^ 
JBC^  that  revolution  should  be  prs^ 
vented  in  France;  and  how  was  it  to 
be  prevented?  She  waa  in  such  aa 
unsettled  state«  that  revdution  could 
easily  have  been  produced  in  her  by 
her  own  factions,  or  by  revolution  in 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Con- 
Voi.  XXIII. 


xevelution  in  a  petty  s^ate  w#s  cskum 
lated  to  wrap  the  whole  in  flames,  and 
undo  all  that  had  been  done  at  such 
vast  sacrifices.  The  tn^th  of  this  rests  on 
other  authority  besides  our  own.  The 
most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Holy  Ai« 
Ijan^  proclaimed,  that  the  revolution 
in  Naples  would  revolutionise  all  Ita« 
ly,  that  the  Spanish  revolution  would 
revolutionize  France  and  expel  tha 
Bourbons,  and  that  revolution  woul4 
speedily  overthrow  every  existing  go^ 
vernment.  To  prevent  war^  and  ita 
attendant  calamities,  it  was  essential 
\p  keep  down  revolution  in  France  ; 
and  to  ae^  down  revolution  in  France* 
is  was  essential  to  keep  it  down  ia 
other  Qountiies.  This  the  great  powers 
did,  and,  saying  aothinff  of  other  rea^ 
aons»  the^  were  compelled  to  do  it  by 
ihe  principle  of  self-preservation. 

Further — Had  the  continental  Qa« 
ttons  been  without  govemmenta,  the 
question  would  have  foeen-^what  kind 
of  government  ought  each  to  have? 
But  every  one  had  an  established  go« 
vernment :  and  they  were  all  under  a 
aystem  which  had  just  been  reoof^ 
Structed  by  common  consent,  at  ip« 
mense  cost  and  labour :  the  questioii 
therefore  was-*-Shall  the  existing  go* 
vemments  and  system,  faulty  tlmiu^ 
they  be,  stand ;  or  shall  they  be  £« 
stroyed  for  others  evidently  tnore 
laulty,  and  calculated  to  fill  all  £u« 
IPope  with  anarchy  and  sufibring  ?  Th» 
revolutionists,  as  all  the  world  knows^ 
were  not  the  people  in  any  country : 
they  w^re  a  sect,  scattered  through  all 
countries,  and  belonging  to  none* 
Their  principles  were,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, those  of  the  French  revolution— 
anti-religioua,  anti-social,  and  hostile 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  an4 
ihe  mass  of  the  population  everywhere 
was  sgainst  them*  From  thes^  and 
nther  causes,  nothing  could  be  esqaeot* 
€4  from  them  but  governmoits  which 
jQOUld  not  stand,  «q4  which*  in  their 
transient  existence,  would  produce  the 
most  bitter  evils.  It  was  tendered 
morally  certain  by  what  liad  taken 
pla^  in  the  preceding  thir.ty  yeari^ 
that  if  they  sucosedea  in  destroying 
ihe  existing  goyem.ments>  they  would 
establish  othera  infinitely  more  faulty 
40d  peinioious*  The  great  powen 
>were,  therefore,  commanded  to  do 
what  they  did  by  the  best  interesU  oi 
Iheir  su^eots.  What  these  powera 
have  done  is  tliisr— They  have  oppOKd 
3  X 
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themmSLnM  to  rev«AatioDB  which  were 
c»lcaUted  to  cauie  war^  derange  ihe 
hdwoe  of  power,  and  prodooe  anar- 
diy  and  miaery— they  have  combated 
prindplea  which  had  filled  Europe 
with  calamity— and  they  have  pro- 
moted the  establiahment  of  oonatita- 
tbnal  freedom  where  it  could  be  done 
on  good  principles  and  with  safety. 
-  Had  this  Country  no  interest  in  co« 
operating  with  them  ?  Was  it  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence  to  her  whether 
France  was,  or  was  not,  revolutionized 
—whether  the  Continent  was  in  neaoe 
and  order,  or  in  war  and  anarcnjr— 
whether  Uiat  sUte  of  things,  which 
ahe  had  not  only  made  an  incalcula* 
ble  expenditure  of  blood  and  treaaure, 
but  had  risked  her  existence  to  esta- 
blish, remained,  or  was  reversed? 
We  put  the  questions  to  men  who  are 
csalted  above  the  vulgar,  foggy,  dark, 
and  guilty  r^ons  of  nctious  polities ; 
and  their  reply  will  be,  she  had  aa 
deep  an  interest  in  such  co-operation 
as  any  continental  state.  They  will 
aay,  by  opposing  herself  to  such  poli- 
cy, she  opposed  herself  to  her  own  in* 
teresta— the  interesta  of  all  Europe — 
•ad  the  interests  of  the  people  aa  well 
aa  of  the  rulers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
aervation,  involved  in  the  new  princi- 
ples. If  a  man  build  his  houae  in  a 
solitary  field,  he  may  build  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  then  set  fire  to  it ;  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  him. 
But  if  he  build  in  a  crowded  city,  he 
ia  bound  to  specified  regulations,  and 
prohibited  from  building,  and  uaiBg 
his  house  in  a  way  to  injure  the  dwell- 
ings of  his  neighbours.  The  case  is 
aimilar  with  nations.  Each  state  in 
that  city  of  states  which  Europe  forms, 
must  conform  to  certain  reffulationa 
which  bind  all,  for  the  good  of  all : 
in  demolishing  and  rebuilding  its  go- 
vernment, it  18  bound  in  both  time 
and  manner  from  doing  what  will  in- 
jure the  others.  To  argue  that  a  fac- 
tion in  France  has  a  right  to  overturn 
the  government,  although  this  ia  sure 
to  involve  other  nations  in  war;  or 
that  a  rebdliona  army  in  Spain,  tx 
any  other  country,  has  a  right  to  over- 
turn the  government,  though  it  is  sure 
to  revolutionise  France,  and  fill  Eu- 
rope with  calamity,  is  to  sooffat  every 
pnndpte  of  justice  and  common  rea- 
aon.  It  ia,  in  truth,  to  argue  that  no 
lessons  ought  lo  be  drawn  from  expo« 
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rienoe,  and  that  no  maaanvea  oB^t  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  deatructive  evila. 
It  wholly  deatroja  the  rights  of  aelf- 
preservation.  If  a  nation  in  changing 
ita  government  act  upon  prindplea 
and  aelect  rulers  that  cannot  be  fairly 
excepted  to,  other  nationa  have  no 
right  to  int^ere.  But  if  it  act  upon 
principles  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  destructive  to  the  best  interests 
of  society ;  and  if  it  select  its  rulers 
from  a  sect  which  has  been  proved  by 
experience  to  be  regardless  of  public 
law,  and  incapable  of  being  bound  by 
treaty,  the  right  of  other  nationa  to 
interfere  is  unquestionable.  It  is  aa 
competent  for  toe  community  of  na- 
tions, as  it  is  for  the  community  of 
men,  to  interdict  pernicious  princi- 
ples, and  to  restrict  the  membm  of  a 
pernicious  sect  fnm  enjoying  audio- 
rity.  We  speak  what  has  wen  laid 
down  by  eminent  civilians,  maintain- 
ed by  some  of  the  greatest  of  our 
statesmen,  and  frequently  acted  on  by 
this  country. 

We  must  now  look  at  the  policy  of 
constituting  this  Country  the  abettor 
and  protector  of  the  continental  revo- 
lutionista.  If  the  government  of  one 
nation  incite  the  subieets  of  another 
to  rebellion,  it  does  what  is  a  violation 
of  public  law,  and  a  sufficient  cause 
of  war.  We  may  here  point  to  the 
reprobation  which  Mr  ritt  and  his 
coilesguea  cast  on  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France,  for  using  lan- 
guage towards  other  states  which  di- 
vided the  subject  from  the  ruler,  and 
waa  calculated  to  produce  rebellion ; 
it  shows  what  the  Pitt  prindplea  are 
on  the  question.  Thia  conduct  in  the 
p;ovemment  we  have  named,  haa  been 
in  late  yean  servildy  copied  by  a  por- 
tion of  Parliament;  and  the  newspa- 
per reports  of  Mr  Canning's  speech  <m 
the  Portuguese  question,  contained 
matter  wmch  ought  to  have  been 
loudly  protested  against  by  every  con- 
tinental government,  as  grossly  at  va- 
riance with  national  law. 

Passing  from  right  to  consequences^ 
what  has  Britain  to  gain  from  thia 
policv  ?  If  it  be  retorted  upon  her, 
can  It  do  her  no  injury?  If,  in  the 
exerdae  of  thia  new  and  liberal  right 
ahe  has  created,  the  continental  pow- 
ers sdr  up  and  aid  rebellion  amidat 
her  Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland,  or  her 
British  Radicals,  or  her  Indian  or 
American  subjects,  will  this  bring 
upon  her  no  evil?    She  is  not  to  iiw 
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quire  wbat  priiidples  tba  fbref^  re- 
Tblutiomsts'iirofesa,  or  wh«t  kind  of 
govehiment  they  inteiid  to  establish ; 
she  is  to  make  no  distinction  in  these 
matters :  she  is  not  to  look  at  then: 
eomposition  and  charaeter^  or  to  take 
a  single  thought  touching  the  oons^ 
quenoea  vhich  may  flow  ftom  their 
success.  The  mere  drcumstanoe^  that 
they  wish  to  overthrow,  or  hate  over- 
thrown, their  respective  governments, 
is  to  be  sufficient  for  ^ning  them 
her  countenjance  and  protection.  They 
may  act  on  the  most  false  and  de- 
structive principles — ^they  may  wish 
to  sweep  away  religion  and  rovalty— 
they  may  be  anxious  to  set  up  tawless, 
military  governments — they  may  be  a 
body  of  profligate  adventurors,  whose 
success  would  light  up  general  war, 
destroy  the  balance  of  power,  and 
bring  every  imaginable  evil  on  the 
population  of  Europe;  nevertheless 
she  is  to  encourage  and  assist  them, 
from  no  earthly  reason,  than  because 
they  wishto  produce,  or  have  produ- 
ced revolution,  under  the  pretext  of 
(establishing  liberty.  That  such  po- 
licy  is  outrageously  at  variance  with 
common  sense,  must  be  obvious  to 
all;  but  granting  that  outrageous  mad- 
ness may  by  chance  be  profitable, 
what  can  she  bv  any  possibility  gain 
from  it  ?  Its  eulogists  dare  not  say  it 
'will  benefit  her ;  they  only  aver,  she 
ought  t6  follow  it  for  the  good  of  other 
nations.  All  she  can  gain  from  it  is 
'.-.war,  the  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  power,  loss  of  trade,  taxation,  con- 
vulsion, revolution,  and  dismember- 
ment.    ^ 

*  Looking  at  the  plea  of  the  eulogists 
of  this  poucy,  what  is  it  calculated  to 

'^idd  to  other  nations— to  the  people, 
saying  nothing  of  rulers  ?  Every  oon- 
'cdvable  injury  and  lU. 

*  And  now,  what  were  the  prind- 
^es  of  Mr  Pitt  on  such  matters  ? 

.The  war  Which  Mr  Pitt  began  was 
one  against  principles;  it  was  at  its 

'commencement  a  war  against  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
then  it  became  one  against  those  of 

'the  Bonapartean  military  despotism. 
In  Mr  Pitt's  speech   in   1793,  on 

;the  conduct  of  tne  revolutionary  ru- 
lers of  France,  he  thus  spoke:  *'  Let 
us  not  deprive  this  nation  of  the 

'benefit  that  may  be  derived  frdm  re- 
'flectiiig  on  some  of  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  those  prindples  which  are 
entertained  ana  popag^ted  witll  to 


much  care  and  industry  by  a  neiglkk 
bouiing  country.  We  see,  in  this  one 
instance,  (the  murder  of  the  Frendi 
king,)  concentrated  together  the  effect 
of  prindples,  which  originally  rent 
upon  grounda  that  dissolve  whatever 
has  hitherto  reodved  the  best  sanctiouft 
of  human  legislation,  which  are  oomi 
trary  to  every  prindple  of  law,  h»- 
man  and  divine.  Presumptuously  re* 
Iving  on  thdr  deoettful  and  destni«*i 
tlve  theories,  they  have  rdected  every 
benefit  which  the  world  has  hitherto 
reodved  from  the  eftct  dther  of  rea- 
son, experience,  or  even  revelation  ifr- 
sdf.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  proper  sutjeet 
of  reflection,  to  fix  our  minds  on  die 
effects  of  those  principles  which  have 
been  thus  dreadfully  attested,  before 
we  proceed  to  consider  of  the  measures 
whieh  it  beeomes  this  country  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  avert  thdr  conta- 
gion, and  to  prevent  thdr  growth  and 
progress  in  Europe." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  multiply 
quotations  from  Mr  Pitt's  speeches,  to 
prove  what  no  one  can  deny.  The  Pitt 
prindplesand  system  hadfor  their  great 
object,  to  prevent  *'  the  powth  and 
progress  of  the  prindples  of  the  Frendi 
revolution."  The  prindples  and  sys- 
tem on  whidi  his  sucoesson  earned 
on  war  against  the  lawless  government 
of  Bonaparte— extinguished  the  Bo- 
napartean dynasty— -restored  old  laws 
and  institutions  on  the  Continent— 
and  placed  the  revolutionary  sect  un« 
derthe  ban  of  Europe,  were  calM  those 
of  Mr  Pitt  These  comprehended  die 
essendals,  in  respect  of  foreign  policy, 
of  what  bore  amidst  all  parties  die 
name  of  the  Pitt  prindples  and  system. 
It  is  notorious  to  all,  that  the  prind- 
ples which  these  were  directed  against, 
are  in  essendals  the  'prindples  of 
the  existing  revoludonary  sect  of  the 
Continent.  How  Mr  Canning,  when 
he  practically  took  this  sect  under  his 
protection,  defended  its  creed,  and 
allied  himself  With  its  champions  and 
members,  could  have  the  mcrediUe 
hardihood  to  call  hhnsdf  an  idoliiCr 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  a  follower  of  the  Pitt 
prindples,  we  cannot  imagine.  His  pON 
ticy  was  the  reverse  of  Mr  Pitt's  pohcy. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  new,  h« 
beral  prindple,  on  which  the  Intei^- 
vendon  Treaty  for  spoiling  Turkey 
has  been  conduded. 
•  According  to  what  was  latdyaaid  in 
PBrliamenlbytheDlikeofWdiingl(m» 
die  Congresa  of  VimiDft  dMided  it  to  be 
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«iidBtfid  ibftiienfeaertttiaiiartfatelMNi 
laooedf  power,  Uiit  Turkey  ahould  reti 
tain  v^at  the pestened.  Theeoneett 
nen  of  this  decindD  needs  n»ilh»tiliAi 
Hon,  and  no  one  can  need  informing^ 
tiiat  thsi  country  haa  a  tital  intereat 
in  preventing  it  ftom  being  in  any  de»- 
firee  departed  from.  Ever  ainoe  the 
war  ceated>  the  influence  of  Ruaaia 
has  auHmnted  ahnoat  to  dictation 
amidatthe  continental  gotemmcBta; 
and  it  has  been  not  more  powerful 
than  ai^tiTC.  By  her  own  liieans,  and 
die  control  she  possesses  over  certain 
other  statei^  Russia  ia  already  loo 
heav^  in  the  balance;  and  without 
any  increase  of  territoiy,  her  f^epon^^ 
.dersnce  is  likely  to  increase  so  as  to 
be  sdon  highly  miscfaietoas.  In  all 
jduestions  afibcting  more  iexduaiTely 
tiie  interest  of  this  country,  her  weight 
is  in  the  scale  againat  ua,  while  that  of 
Turkey  is  with  us^  Any  inoreaae  of  po* 
aitive  or  negative)K>wer  ^ich  she  may 
Obtain  at  the  expense  of  Turirey,  must 
be  so  much  subtracted  from  the  weight 
and  security  of  the  British  empire. 
How  dangerous  and  uncontrollable 
Bussia  has  become,  is  snffideatly 
ahewn  by  the  fact,  that  the  kite  Mi- 
nistry juadfled  the  treaty  in  a  great 
neaaure  on  this  ground-^If  the  treaty 
)bad  not  been  entered  into  die  would 
have  invaded  Turkey,  and  settled  the 
Gredc  question  in  disregard  of  the 
xest  of  Europe.  It  is  sbewn  still 
JDoie  dedsiveiv  b^  the  conduct  she  ia 
at  present  exhibiting,  in  utter  con- 
len^t  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  Britain  is 
pow  assisting  in  robbing  Turkey  of 
her  possessions,  with  die  certainty  be- 
fore her,  that  die  fruits  of  the  robbeiy 
will  in  effect  pass  under  the  influence 
fit  Russia.  She  is  doina  it,  with  the 
liill  conviction  that  it  wiU  add  greatly 
to  the  weight  of  the  latter,  and  deeply 
fa^ure  her  own  interests.  The  pka, 
that  Turkey  is  to  retain  a  nominal 
aovereigntj  over  Greece^  ia  worthless. 
The  decision  of  the  Congress  intended 
possession  to  be  not  only  nominal  but 
leal;  the  nominal  sovereignty  makes 
matters  worse,  in  respect  of  the  ba* 
lance  of  power,  than  they  would  be 
ahonld  Greece  be  made  absclntely  in- 
dependent. 

This  CkmntcY  is  thus  maniftady 
warring  against  har  4>wn  intereata,  and 
likewise  aslLittat  dioae  of  ^Europe. 
3he  ia  laaauttng  to  give  me  poilwrv 
p«poiidetam»  over  Ihe  odiers,irhen 


an  hialsry  pMvui  ttel  aMh  MMBda* 
lanee  never  waa  posassaed  witfaoat  ba« 
Intf  made  a  ears^  both  to  dm  nation 
pwaesshig  it,  and  to  Europe  generally* 
Now,  what  are  her  reasons?  The  war 
haa  been  carried  on  by  the  INuka  aai 
Greeka  in  a  eitiel  manner.  Is  this  a 
sufficient  reaaon  ?  Then  the  Greeks 
have  been  guilty  of  wholeaale  piiacf. 
lathia a Bufidcnt reaaon?  IbeaRuap 
aia  tfareatoied  to  make  war  <m  Tuiv* 
k^,  and  render  the  Giveka  indepeani 
dent.  Is  this  a  sufficient  reason?  De 
these  joindy  form  a  suffioieni  reaaon  f 
Could  not  the. cruelty  be  mitigaled« 
the  piracy  be  stepped,  and  the  inte»i 
lereiice  of  Russia  bo  prevented^  by 
peaceful  mediation,  or  anything  ahost 
of  Mch  a  tremendoua  sacnflceof  ooob 
■Km  intereat?  We  apeak  to  atatea- 
men,  and  to  those  who  know  that  f 
ftrthing  iB  not  worth  a  guinea,  and 
that  to  cut  off  the  head  is  a  very  ibim 
proper  mode  of  curing  the  toothach* 

These  reasons  are  in  truth  benaath 
ridicide;  and  they  are  equally  ai^ 
when  looked  at  aa  a  jusdfication  for 
interfering  with  the  affidrs  of  Turkey. 
Are  we  to  believe  diat  cruelty,  whioi 
distingaisfaed  both  sides  ahka— that 
piracy,  which  Turkey  could  not  pre* 
vent^k-and  that  a  tftireal^  for  whiA 
Turkey  was  not  aooouatablB,  justify 
Britain,  France,  and  RnBaia,in  strip* 
ping  Turkey  of  her  possessions  mr 
ever  ?  If  we  believe  this,  we  muat  of 
aeeessily  believe  that  the  inhabitsikitB 
of  Irehmd,  Canada,  &c,  have  only  to 
rebel,  to  canyon  the  war  of  rebellina 
in  the  most  savage  immner,  and  to 
plunder  and  maltreat  the  shipa  of  all 
countriea,  in  order  to  aapply «  cauaa 
and  justificsdon  to  any  comhinstimi 
of  nations  for  rendering  thetn  iade^ 
pendent  by  fwce  of  arms.  Bat  if,  iU 
rebelling,  they  wi^  war  aoeordiqg  to 
theTules  of  civilised  warfare,  and  com« 
mit  no  mracies,  the  lawof  nationa  will 
not  snttbr  foreign  atatea  to  interfema 
their  favour.  Also !  for  the  fame  of 
t)ie  Greeks  of  old,  when  it  is  proclaim^ 
ed  that  their  (^generate  aona  have 
gained  independence,  through— *&i^ 
their  vakur^-but  their  barbaritiea^ 
not  their  vietorieaover  die  Turks,  bvl 
their  robbeiiea  of  unoffending  natkna 
— 4iot  their  virtues,  but  dieir crimeal 

Aa  to  dm  policy  of  saorificing  Ba» 
tish  inseiests,  far  the  purpose-of  hsn^* 
fltiag  Ibreign  nations^  it  lequiies  fitoaa 
us  no  coBuneat. 

Need  we  detail  die  geptral^niitaflf 
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•b6#  that  k  hai  impeded  t 
dokn  «f  peaee  prodaoc^ 
— £HBeiiteadiTuloB8«"obatnicted  tlie 
pngrm  of  freadem  oofffed  Britain 
win  JBakmqrand  hatnd— u\jiited  her 
trade,  power,  nd  ittflneiice--aadieii<* 
deied  general  war  abnoet  ineriuble  ? 
II  k  Bol  neoewary^  Iieee.  enieriiu^ 
and  dngff « faave  at  lemta  brougot 
the  eoantry  to  ita  eeneee» 

And  now«  what  are  the  princ^lea 
of  foreign  poiiqr— ^  thoee  who  are 
80  k^B^y  abnaed  ae  ''  iliibeiaii?'* 
The  preeertatiott  of  peaei^  aad  the 
baknoe  of  power,  aa  the  on^  lolid 
ftnidatien  on  whieh  kaproYemeateat 
home  and  abroad  on 
for  extending  freedom,  aad 
thogemnl  beneitof 
«BBt:-^TooQki?ale  n^oodundentuid- 
ing  witii  the  kading  Continental 
f9wen,  and  act  in  oenoert  with  them 
in  £avonr  of  «hk  mat  olMeet;^*lW 
dnw  the  line  abroad,  aa^tnmne^  be- 
tween peniicioaa  ereeda,  iiartie^  and 
dnngei^  and  beneficial  onea;  and 
range  tUa  conn  try  in  ftivoar  of  the  labi 
Ur:-"To  diiooimtenaaoe  rerolutkna 
on  fake  and  roinoiu  |>rincipkB :— To 
retigionlyreepeot  theuw  of natiooa:  -^ 
To  psaoiote  on  the  Continent  the  ilow 
and  anre  progreMof  goodinstitaiioni^ 
Imowkdg^  and  lib^y ;  in  ao  far  aa 
thk  can  be  done  on  rational  practicai 
pmcmka,  without  endangering  peace 
nod  the  balance  of  power :— To  ndd 
aacred  the  jnat  rignta  and  ckima  of 
foreign  nationa,  but  not  to  aacrifioe  to 
them  the  trader  wealtli,  and  power  of 
thk  Country :«— To  protect  vigilant 
If  Britiah  iotereata,  and  to  leave  to 
other  nationa  ^e  duty  of  protecting 
theira. 

In  proceeding  to  principlea  of  do» 
neatic  pcdiey,  we  will,  in  thefirat 
pkoe,  Bay  aomething  of  the  detemiin»» 
lion  of  the  Liverpool  Miniatry  to  xo« 
viae  the  geaeral  lawa  of  the  empire. 

The  Rnp^liahman  had  been  laiigfat 
to  value  hia  kwa  nad  inatituticna  aa 
the  perfection  «f  human  wiadom.  He 
had  been  taught  thk  by  thoae  who 
were  reputad  to  be  the  Mat  inatrucU 
omr;  eapenaUy  by  hkndeiayaad,aboae 
aU,  ty  3f  r  Pitt.  Hk  reverence  of 
them  did  not  flow  ^wholly  Irom  hk 
gaoowr  intaieata-^k  waa  eopaf ted  on 
all  hia  nobler  'feeltngB ;  he  ravend 
themf  not  only  aa  inalmmenta  of  pea- 
aonal  benefit  to  himael^  but  aa  41 
monument  of  the  wiadom  of  hia  fa« 


then,  and  a  eomroe  of  pniiperlQr*  i«p« 
mneaa,  and  greatneaa  to  ma  oountnr* 
To  disparage  them,  waa  to  defiunelua 
illuatnooa  anceaton^  to  affront  hkp>f 
triotiam,  and  to  wound  hk  {uide,  aa 
well  aa  to  inepnae  hk  ad  fi  Anew.  Wae 
he  in  all  thk  the  dupe  of  ignorance 
and  pr^udioe  ?  Nol  He  knew  tha^ 
under  tbeae  kwa  and  inatitutiona,  hk 
country  had  enjoyed  *^*iyipfTf  rad 
nroaperity,  wholly  without  parallel-^ 
bad  made  the  moat  rapid  advance  in 
trader  wealth,  knowledge  adenqe^ 
power,  greatneaa;  in  awor^  overy* 
thing  that  can  beuefit  and  ennoble  n 
neople.  He  had  aaijpk  evidence  bot 
lore  him,  that  they  amurded  her  every* 
thing  eaaential  for  devekpmg  man'a 
iaculttea,  and  improving  hia  condilion 
to  the  atmoat :  and  £b  had,  more* 
over,  ampk  evidence  before  mm,  that 
ahe  waa  m  the  ei\ioyment  of  harmony 
and  proifpeiity,— ao  healthy^  abua* 
dant,  and  prqgreeaive,  aa  to  be  inca* 
nahle  of  reaping  a^y  thiug  fnim  change 
hut  ifljuiy. 

The  revinon  of  the  kwa  involved 
fkr  more  than  ^ke  union  and  pecuniary 
iatereataof  theoommnnity.  The  kwa 
neceaaarily  conatitnte  the  eaaeuoe  of 
theconatitution.  GtmnthK  that  Mink* 
tera  had  ao  inleation  to  cnange  thoae 
whi^  give  ahape  and  function  to  its 
component  porta,  no  certainty  eaciatB4 
that  they  amid  not  be  compelkd  t^ 
make  auch  change ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  waa  probahk  that  they  wooU  bo 
brought  under  auch  compukion.  I^ 
oonatitutional  kw  Temain  unalteae^ 
changeaof  commercial  law  can  make 
great  practical  chaqgea  in  theconatifi 
lution ;  they  can  atrengthen  one  eatate 
of  the  realm,  and  dMpnde  and  weaken 
another;  they  ean  deatroy  the  eqni* 
poise ;  uul  they  can  change  the  apiqt 
and  working  of  the  Ho'uae  of  Couk- 
mona.  if  the  revkion  waanotintouU 
ed  to  make  any  direct  changea  in  the 
conatitution,  it  waa  intendkd  to  do 
what  could  not  fail  of  making  greai 
indirect  onea,  in  reapea  of  balance 
and  operation*  Xt  waa  i*ti^5*i^^ftf^  to 
mdce  e£Q9ctttal  seaiatance  to  thoae  whp 
were  clamouring  for  certain  vital -di* 
rect  -ehan^ea  almoat  impoaaibk. 

The  prmqpk  of  wholeaale  reviaioi^ 
with  a  view  to  apecuktive  improve^- 
meat  ■  a  principle  which  practically 
condemned,  or  invited  the  community 
to  condemn,  all  eziating  kwa  in  the 
maia-  waa  new  to  the  En^lkhmai^ 
and  altogether  foreign  to  ma  geniiia 
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§M  babiti.  The  whole  vyvtein^  poli- 
tical and  judicial,  of  his  country,  was 
one,  in  form  and  practice,  of  fact,  proof, 
detail,  jealous  caution,  protracted  de« 
liberation,  and  gradual,  systematic 
execution:  abhorrence  of  grouning, 
lumping  and  generalising—of  gallop* 
ing  on  assumption  and  theory,  to  un- 
discriminating  and  oomprehensiTeoon- 
dosions-— entered  very  largely  into  its 
essence.  This  S3rstem  had  made  it  a 
part  (^  his  nature,  to  hold  the  princi« 
pie  we  have  named  in  contempt  and 
detestation. 

These,  and  other  causes,  led  the 
enlightened,  independent,  patriotic, 
and  cautious  part  of  the  community, 
to  regard  the  determination  of  the 
Ministry  with  a  feeling  of  dislike  and 
distrust.  A  wise  Ministry  would  have 
respected  this  fteling,  for  the  sake  of 
its  origin ;  and  have  even  cherished  it 
as  a  source  of  discussion,  a  valuable 
dieck  upon  itself,  and  a  means  of  re^ 
straining  its  supporters,  in  case  they 
should  attempt  to  push  it  beyond  its 
wishes. 

A  portion  of  the  Ministers,  how- 
ever, did  not  do  this;  but,  instead, 
they  cast  every  odious  imputation  on 
all  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  their 
conduct.  By  them  and  their  support- 
ers,  the  principles  of  those  who  difier- 
ed  irom  them  nave  been  misrepresent- 
ed in  the  most  indefensible  manner. 

Their  determination  embraced  se- 
veral objects  perfectiy  distinct  in  tiieir 
nature. 

One  was^  the  consolidation  of  the 
laws.  There  was  in  this  nothing  new 
or  speculative;  and  it  was  warmly 
'approved  of  in  every  quarter. 

Another  was,  the  amending  and  pu- 
rifying of  the  laws.  This  was  to  sup- 
ply deficiendes,  and  remove  defects ; 
to  simplify  and  improve  the  laws  as 
far  as  possible,  without  altering  their 
principle  and  object.  There  was  no- 
thing new  in  it,  and  it  was  sanctioned 
*by  ul  parties. 

A  third  was  the  abolition  of  laws 
and  systems  in  favour  of  others,  found- 
ed on  directiy  opposite  principles.  This 
comprehended  the  essentials  of  the 
new  system  of  domestic  policy ;  and 
to  it  has  been  confined  the  opposi- 
tion. 

This  new  system  relates  chiefly  to 
matters  of  trade ;  and  after  what  we 
have  said  on  former  occasions,  we  need 
only- briefly  state  the  principles  on 
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whidi  it  rests,  and  those  of  its  oppoi 
nents. 

The  lUiberals,  as  they  sre  called, 
wish  to  give  all  possible  freedom  to 
the  importing  of  such  articles  as  this 
empire  does  not  produce ;  and  they 
wish  to  give  all  possible  iVeedom  to 
the  imporang  of  such  articles,  as  this 
empire  does  not  produce  in  sufficient 
quantity,  compatible  with  the  just  in- 
terests of  the  British  producer.  The 
Liberals  do  die  same.  Thus  far  there 
is  no  material  difference. 

The  lUiberals  wish  to  give  all  pos« 
sible  flreedom  to  the  exporting  or  all 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
facture, with  this  exception  :  they 
wish  to  prohibit  the  exporting  of  arti- 
cles like  machinery,  because  they  con- 
ceive it  would  greatiy  injure  the  ex- 
porting of  manufactures,  and  thereby 
greatiy  injure  the  aggre^te  of  exports. 
The  Liberals  wish  to  give  all  possible 
freedom  to  the  exporting  of  every- 
thing—machinery not  excepted — re- 
gardUfess  of  the  consequences. 

The  srand  difference  is  here.  He 
Illiberau  wish  to  prohibit  the  import- 
ing of  all  such  articles  aa  this  empire 
can  produce  In  abundance.  They  do 
this  from  the  belief  that  the  admission 
of  such  artides  will  greatiy  fetter  and 
injure  the  general  trade  of  the  empire. 
The  Libenils  wish  all  such  artides  to 
be  admitted. 

Some  of  the  Ministers  have  dedfr* 
red,  that  the  new  system  of  trade  is 
only  a  continuation  of  what  Mr  Pitt 
commenced ;  and  that  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  prindples.  They 
have  even  appeded  to  his  Commetcul 
TreatvwithFranceinproofofit.  Now, 
on  what  prindples  did  he  conclude 
this  treaty  ?  In  nis  speech  on  it,  Feb. 
19,  1787,  he  thus  states  them  :— 

''  France  had  the  advantage  in  the 
gift  of  soil  and  dimate,  and  in  the 
amount  of  her  natural  produce.  On 
the  contrary.  Great  Britain  was  on 
her  part  as  confessedly  superior  in  her 
manufactures  and  artifidal  produe- 
tions. . . .  This  then  was  the  relative 
condition,  and  this  the  predse  ground, 
on  which  it  was  imagined  that  a  va- 
luable correspondence  and  connexion 
between  the  two  might  be  establish- 
ed. Having  eadi  its  own  snd  distinct 
staple— having  each  that  which  the 
other  wanted<-^nd  not  dashing  in 
the  great  and  leading  lines  of  tiidr 
respective  ridhes,  they  were  like  two 
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Seat  tndcn  in  dififafecnt  branches,-^ 
ey  might  enter  into  a  traffic  which 
woold  prove  mutiully  bmeficial  to 
them* 

.  These  aie  predaely  the  prindplee 
of  the  opponents  of  free  trade*  Here 
ia  real  reciprocity.  This  ooantrr  was 
to  take  from  France  such  articles  as 
she  did  not  produce,  and  in  exchange 
Fiance  was  to  take  her  manufactures. 

Hr  Pitt  then  argued,  that  the  treaty 
would  admit  no  French  manufactures 
of  moment  into  this  country,  while  it 
would  gain  us  an  immense  market  for 
our  own  manufactures-  He  said— - 
**  Viewing  the  relatiye  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  then,  in  this 
way,  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  exchange  of  their  respeo* 
tive  commodities.  He  saw  no  objec« 
tion  to  this,  because  he  perceived  and 
felt  that  our  superiority  in  the  tariff 
was  manifest"  In  rererence  to  this 
point,  he  said  farther — "  Thouoh  it 
might  be  true,  that  a  commercial  in* 
teroourse,  founded  on  the  treatj  of 
Utrecht,  would  have  been  iniunous, 
it  did  not  follow  that  this  would  prove 
the  same ;  for  at  that  time  manufac- 
tures, in  which  we  now  excelled,  had 
hardly  existence,  but  were  on  the  side 
of  France,  instead  of  being  against 
her.  The  tariff  did  not  then,  as  nowi 
comprehend  all  the  articles  in  which 
we  comparatively  exoeUed ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  produce  of  France,  which 
at  all  times  must  be  the  same,  she 
bad  the  bslance  of  mannfactnica  also 
in  her  favour." 

Do  Uiese  principles  assert,  that  this 
country  ought  to  make  no  distinction 
in  admitting  foreign  goods  into  her 
market — that  she  ought  to  admit  such 
produce  and  manufactures  aa  rank 
amidst  her  own  staples—that  she 
ought  to  place  foreign  ships  on  an 
equality  with  her  own — that  she  ong^t 
to  open  her  home  and  colonial  mar- 
kets for  every  article  of  foreign  pro- 
duce and  manufactures— and  that  she 
ought  to  do  all  this  without  receiving 
or  asking  for  an  equivalent?  Every 
one  must  see,  that  the  Pitt  prindphs 
of  trade  are  flatly  opposed  tc  the  new 
prindples;  i|nd  incredible  must  be 
the  ignorance,  or  assurance,  which 
can  assert  the  latter  to  be  the  same 
aa  the  former. 

The  question,  whether  the  free- trade 
people,  or  their  opponents,  be  in  the 
right,  has  not  now  to  be  dedded  by 
arguments ;  it  has  been  already  ded- 


ded by  aomethiig-  more  condwive. 
Not  only  have  loss,  poverty,  pauper«, 
iam,  and  crime,  proved  the  new  prin- 
dples to  be  faise,  but  this  has  been 
proved  bv  the  conduct  of  the  advo- 
cates of  tneae  principles.  The  Liver- 
pool  Ministry  commenced  the  free* 
trade  system,  on  the  prindple  of  im« 
posing  only  such  a  protecting  duty  on 
foreign  goods,  as  would  place  the  Bri- 
tish producer,  in  expenses,  &c  on  an 
equality  with  the  foreign  one.  Thia 
prindple  has  been  abandoned  for  that 
of  duties  almost  prohibitory..  Moat 
of  the  leading  free-trade  messures, 
after  being  tried,  have  been  partially 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. Duties  have  been  raised— 4md 
even  prohibitions  have  been  restored. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  Mr  Pitt 
to  give  wealth  and  prosperitjr  to  Ire- 
land. The  good  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
it  was  said,  bad  this  object  much 
at  heart.  If — ^which  we  deny— ;the 
principles  of  free  trade  had  been  true 
m  the  abstract,  it  still  would  have 
been  pemidous  policy  to  apply  them, 
when  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
were  what  they  were.  Free  trade  was 
calculated  to  have  the  moat  ii\jurious 
effects  on  sll  Ireland's  staples,  and,  of 
course,  to  defeat  the  otgect  we  have 
mentioned. 

.  On  the  currency,  it  is  only  neoea^ 
sary  for  us  to  say,  that  Mr  Canning 
confessed  that  the  new  prindplea  were 
opposed  to  those  of  Mr  PitL  The 
evOs  which  the  change  has  produced 
are  before  the  eyes  of  sll. 

Having  looked  at  the  leading  prin- 
dples of  policy  which  are  boasted  of 
as  new  ones,  we  will  now  say  a  word 
of  other  new  prindples,  which  are 
acted  on  without  bdng  named. 

That  virtuous  and  able  Minister, 
Lord  Liverpool,  knew  the  distinction 
between  a  respondble  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Crown's  instrument ; 
and  he  acted  upon  it  This  liss  been 
made  matter  of  grave  charge  against 
him,  by  the  eulogists  of  Mr  Canning 
and  Lord  Goderich ;  and  the  two  lat- 
ter have  been  panegyrised  for  obeying 
the  will  of  the  Crown  in  everything. 
The  new  doctrines  have  been  of  fate  the 
rageinbothprofessionand  practice,  that 
in  all  matters  of  State  policy,  the  Mi- 
nisters are  to  be  the  mere  menials  of 
the  Crown.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has 
been  openly  confessed  that  Mr  Can- 
ning wished  to  invest  the  Crown  with 
nearly  all  the  patronage  in  the  State, 
l.'i 
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He  fmedMf  gftTe  It  tiie  pfttrona^s 
of  the  C^HiToh,  and  tbat  of  ue  Navy, 
«nd  he  wished  to  sive  it  that  of  the 
Army.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  prind- 
pie,  that  all  this  patronage  ought  to 
oe  Tested,  not  in  the  Crown  acting 
under  constitutional  adfioe,  but  ra- 
ther in  the  Royal  Fainiljr  in  its  private 
dharaeter.  What  is  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  all  this  ?  It  is  to  make  the 
Crown  indmndent  of  constitntional 
and  responsible  advisers ;  it  is  to  give 
the  down  the  mi^rity  in  Parliament, 
no  matter  whom  it  may  select  for  Mi- 
nisters. These  doctrines  comprehend 
the  essence  of  despotism,  and  they  are 
subversive  of  the  constitution. 

On  another  essential  point  the  Csn« 
ning  and  GodMch  Ministry  difibred 
wholly  in  principle  from  the  Liver- 
pool one.  Every  one  knows  how  scru- 
pulously jealous  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
was  in  conferring  the  dignity  of  a  INser- 
age.  With  him  the  English  coronet 
was  a  sacred  national  Jewel,  only  to  be 
acquired  by  meritr-only  to  be  bestow- 
ed as  a  reward.  With  the  late  Mini*, 
try,  it  was  eonverted  into  a  dirty  in- 
strument of  party  and  fkction ;  in  some 
latses  it  was  bestowed  as  a  mark  of 
private  friendship  of  the  Minister ;  in 
others,  St  was  given  to  those  who  had 
done  great  disservice  to  the  State,  or 
who  had  dispkyed  every  disqualifica- 


tion.  IfhahimUeoiiiiiiaotoWbe* 
■lowed  in  theiame  manner,  it  would 
won  be  bdew  the  aeoeptanoe  of  ho« 
ponrable  men. 

What  prinoiples  will  be  in  ftitoie 
followed,  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  hope 
for  amendment.  We  heartily  wish 
thai  Parliament,  in  its  passion  fop 
**  improvement,"  mav  display  a  little 
more  wisdom.  Granting  that  ihelawa^ 
and  the  construction  of  the  law-«oast8y 
need  ''  improving,"  there  are  other 
matters  in  which  '*  improvemsntf^  In 
fitt  more  necessary.  The  AgrfuJtuiisli 
are  suff<;ring  great  losses  the  8hini> 
ping  Interest  is  in  great  distrass-^tho 
Irish  population  is  in  deep  misery— 
and  a  lar^  pwtion  of  the  British  po> 
pulation  is  enduring  great  privations. 
Here  is  the  field  fyr  "  improvers"— 
here  is  the  system  which  calls  aloud 
for  immediate  "  improvement"  The 
evils  which  flow  from  the  laws  and  the 
law- courts,  may  be  borne  with  a  lit* 
tie  longer;  therefore  let  Paitiament 
turn  from  them  to  make  "  improve- 
ments" of  a  more  important  and  pre  si 
ing  diaracter.  Let  it  give  worie  to  the 
idle,  breed  to  the  hungry,  and  clothes 
to  the  naked — let  it  restore  national 
nrosperity  and  happsosssr^and  then 
It  may  "  improve"  in  petty  matten  to 
its  heart's  content 
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Baiile  ofSaXanumea. 

Captain  Spbncbk  Moogbidob, 

To  HIS  AUNTj 

Mbs  Dobotrba  Moogbidgb. 


I  ENOW,  my  detr  Bunty  the  many 
fean  and  anxiatiea  which  tho  aight  of 
my  name  in  the  liat  of  Ae  wonnded 
Irill  excite  in  yoor  kind  heart,  and  I 
haatcn  to  telieVe  them.  I  am  indeed 
mmnded,  bat  not  severely,  at  Icaat 
not  dangeranaiy.  The  ahot  struck  my 
arm*  and  severed  the  honey  but  thio 
fiacture,  I  am  happy  to  aay,  is  a  siflB« 
pie,  not  a  com^oana  one.  Thelimbr 
IB  now  enaaacd  in  apHnta,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  any  attempt  at  motkm, 
whidi  might  prove  injorioas,  is  ban* 
daged  to  my  side,  so  that  I  already 
e^joy  one  half  the  pleasmies  of  a  strut 
waistcoat.  On  this  matter  the  doctor 
la  facetioas,  and  talka  of  the  pickle  in 
whidi  I  now  find  myself  in  a  strain  of 
joenlarity  really  qnite  rdvodiing,  ftr 
no  jokea  are  half  so  wekoase  aa  those 
of  his  medical  attendant  to  an  anxkms 
and  apprehensive  patient.  I  am  pro« 
misedy  in  short,  to  be  once  more  ie« 
stored  to  the  army  in  a  month,  and  in 
another  fortnight  I  have  ot>tained  pfr- 
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SalMDanca,  25th  Jul]^  1818. 
misskm  to  take  eKerdse  on  horrebaek* 
In  the  mean^rfiile  I  find  myself  in  a 
tolerable  biUet,  and  have  realiy  very 
lew  privations  to  eomplain  of. 

Having  giren  yon  this  preUnhiary 
inftrmation— ^ttite  anfficient,  I  hope» 
to  allav  all  yonr  ten  on  my  aeoonnc^ 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  yon  some  de-t 
taila  of  the  very  briltfuit  operetfona  ' 
in  which  the  anny  haa  lately  beaii 
engaged.  The  conflequence  of  dieae 
haa  been  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  In 
which  the  British  army  has  adiieved 
a  victory  aa  signal  as  any  by  which 
her  annals  lutve  ever  been  illustrated; 

The  primary  object  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington in  the  campaign  whidi  haa 
already  been  productive  of  so  glarieoB 
a  resnlt,  was  to  oppose  everv  posaibto 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  the  armies 
of  Soult  and  Mamumt.  The  forces  of 
the  aUies  were  barely  equal  to  those 
of  the  latter,  and  had  he  been  rein« 
foreed  by  Sonlt,  the  disparity  of  nnm- 
ben  must  have  become  sooverwhebn* 
3  Y 
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ing  and  enomioiii  M  to  have  pradnoed 
an  entire  cbange  in  the  pngeots  and 
opeiationa  of  the  Brituh  generaL 
While  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
therefore,  jet  occanied  their  canton- 
ments on  the  Agueda,  the  division  of 
Siir  Rowland  Hul  was  directed  to  at- 
tack the  bridge  of  boats  at  Ahnaras, 
which  affiirded  the  only  speedy  and 
direct  oommnnication  between  the  ar« 
mies  on  the  south  and  north  of  the 
Tagus.  The  importance  of  maintain- 
ing  this  communication  onobstructed, 
flwaa  fiiUy  appreciated  by  the  enemy. 
Th^  had  erected  works  on  both  sides 
of  tne  river  for  its  defence,  .and  be« 
sides  very  formidable  entrenchments, 
the  approach  to  the  bridge  was  guard- 
ed by  several  casemated  towers,  which 
added  materially  to  the  strength  of 
the  position.  In  pursuance  of  his  or- 
ders. Sir  Rowland  Hill  broke  up  from 
his  cantonments  on  the  18th  of  May, 
and  advanced  against  the  enemy.  The 
operation  was  crowned  with  the  most 
perfect  success.  Almaraz  was  attacked 
and  carried,  and  the  French  general, 
after  an  unsuccessful  defence,  retreat- 
ed in  confusion  to  Talavera,  leaving 
all  his  stores,  artiUerr,  and  a  laige 
body  of  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

This  preliminary  operation  being 
thus  felicitously  terminated,  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  in  quarters,  now  prepared  to 
take  the  £eld.  The  capture  of  Alma- 
las,  by  preTenting  the  possibility  of  a 
ipeedy  junction  between  the  southern 
and  northern  armies,  had  enabled 
Lord  Wellington  to  engage  in  opem- 
tJona  of  greater  soope  and  yiflour,  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  tnought  it 
prudent  to  undertakei  Leaving  the 
corps  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  therSfoie, 
to  watch  the  operationa  d  Soult,  he 
himself  advanced  against  Marmont, 
whose  army  lay  encamped  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Salamanca.  Itwaa 
agamst  this  city  that  the  first  openu 
tions  of  the  army  were  directed.  It 
was  known  that  the  enemv  had  col- 
lected in  it  their  principal  depot  of 
military  stores,  and  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton it  became  from  this  circumstance 
the  first  and  most  natural  olgect  of 
attack.  For  the  defence  of  a  post  in 
all  respects  so  important,  the  enemy 
had  neglected  no  precaution  which 
akill  or  vigilance  could  supply.  The 
passage. of  the  river  waa  commanded 
by  very  formidable  works,  and  towers 
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of  strong  masonrjf  had  been  cMeted# 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineers* 
were  impregnabte  to  a  eoup^mak^, 
and  could  <mly  be  reduced  by  an  at- 
tadc  conducted  selmi  Ist  regies.  Under 
these  drcumstsaces  the  further  pro* 

Sess  of  the  army  was  for  a  time  d»- 
yed,  and  it  was  accordindy  baited 
in  position  on  the  hcig^to  of  St  Chris- 
toval,  about  a  league  to  the  northward 
ofthedty. 

A  day  stirring  to  the  spirit,  my 
'^dear  aunt,  was  that  on  whieh  we 
passed  Salamsnca.  The  inhabitants 
came  forth  in  thousands  to  meet  us  on 
our  march,  and  greet  us  as  their  deU- 
▼erers.  <f  Viva  los  Ingleses"—*' Viva 
los  amigoa  de  Espana,"  and  a  thousand 
other  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
good-will,  were  on  that  day  faltered 
mm  the  lipsof  sge,  lisoedbv  the  pu- 
ling orgsns  of  chudhooa,  and  sent  so- 
norously forth  in  the  liill  Tolume  of 
loud  and  vigorous  intonation,  by  those 
of  powerful  and  primy  manhood.  The 
day  was  beaudfully  mild ;  calm,  yet 
notlnight.  The  breeae  was  too  gentle 
to  stir  the  tri-color  flag  which  sur- 
mounted the  forts,  and  hung  drooping 
firom  its  sta£  The  air,  as  we  inhaled 
it  in  our  progress,  seemed  impregnated 
with  blessinn;  the  soldiers,  though 
tired  with  tneir  march,  trode  with 
firmer  and  more  elastic  step,  and  there 
^was  no  one  on  that  day  who  did  not 
'fed  proud  of  his  country,  and  resdute 
to  support  her  cause  even  by  the  out- 
pouring of  his  blood,  should  such  liba- 
tioo  be  required  of  him. 

We  lay  at  St  Christoval,  and  th& 
siege  of  the  forts,  which  was  intrusted 
to  the  division  of  General  Clinton, 
w«it  on  briskly.  In  two  days  there 
was  a  breach  made,  and  it  was  dete^« 
mined  to  carry  the  forts  by  immediate 
aasault  It  is  probable  that  thia  de* 
termination  may  have  been  somewhat 
imprudently  acoderated  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Marmont,  who  had  collected 
Ida  forces  on  the  Dooro,  and  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  rdief  of  Salamancs.  It 
was  on  the  19th  of  June  that  thia  in- 
telligence reached  us.  On  the  90tb, 
orders  were  given  for  the  removal  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  all  soch 
stores  as  were  not  immediatdy  neoea* 
aary  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 

On  the  same  day,  Marmont  arrived 
in  front  of  our  pontion,  and  made  a 
strong  demonstration  widi  hia  cavalry. 
A  pretty  warm  skirmish  was  the  con- 
sequence.   They  were  gallantly  char* 
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gsdfar  the  19th  lA^X  Dngoonsj  oom« 
imiiided  by  Colmel  Fbosonby ;  and 
CipUttn  Boll's  traop  of  Hone-Ardl- 
leiy  annoyed  them  considefably  fWmi 
an  advantageous  position  to  wnieh  it 
Itad  been  advanced.  The  eneofy  at 
length  retired^  leaving  twdve  hones 
m  the  field. 

On  the  91st,  the  Ftench  shovred 
ihemsdves  in  great  foroeon  the  pkin 
infinontofStChristoval.  On  this  o^ 
casioB  they  displayed  a  body  of  not 
less  than  15,000  men,  cavahyand  in« 
firatry,  as  if  to  tempt  the  British  Ge« 
Bent  to  descend  from  his  vantage 
ground,  and  tnr  the  fortune  of  a  bau 
tie.  This  IiOTd  Wellinston  dedined  ; 
though  it  was  publudy  understood 
by  the  armjy^  against  tne  opinion  of 
Graham,  Picton,  Leith,  Cotton,  and 
Fskenham;  all  of  whom  were  urgent 
for  an  ininiediate  attack. 
^  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  di^ 


An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  one 
^  the  forts  by  escidade,  on  the  even* 
ing  of  the  9Sa,  which  terminated  un* 
aucoessfully.  In  this  attack,  Gene- 
ral Bowes  and  190  men  perished.  Of 
the  Hfe  of  General  Bowes,  having  ne« 
iner  been  under  his  command,  I  know 
terwmally  nothing;  of  his  death,  I  do 
Icnow  that  it  was  glorious.  I  remem* 
ber,  too,  on  that  evening,  beholding 
die  6th  division  anemUe  and  go  forth 
to  the  attack.  The  snn  had  just  de« 
•oended  behind  the  extensive  plains 
by  which  Salamanca  is  surrounded^ 
and  the  grey  and  filmy  veil  of  advan« 
«ing  twmgfat  had  scnoely  mellowed 
Into  deeper  and  less  dazsling  tints  the 
parting  shower  of  radiance  which  he 
shook  ftmn  him  on  his  depsrture, 
when  the  drum  beat  for  the  6th  divi* 
eion  to  prepare  for  the  attadc.  You 
nay  believe  it  was  with  no  vacant  eye. 
Ho  callous  and  uninterested  heart,  that 
I  gaaedon  the  prepsrations  then  pass« 
ing  before  me.  Brave  hearts  were 
then  beating,  which  would  soon  be 
still  for  ever*  There  were  young  eyes 
Mgent  with  the  hope  of  victory  and 
disdnction,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  an* 
other  hour,  would  be  fixed,  lustreless, 
and  glassT.  Bright  and  golden  locks, 
that  would  be  soiled  in  the  dust; 
strong  arms,  that  would  soon  be  more 
feeble  than  those  of  the  puniest  in« 
fant  in  ita  mother's  arms. 

I  watdud  the  departing  column,  as 
it  advanced  to  the  attadc  of  the  forts. 


-till  hid  by  the  depth  ti  the  defend- 
-ing  darinMSs  from  my  view.  It  was 
determined  to  attempt  an  escalade ; 
and,  with  this  view,  the  light  compa« 
nies  of  the  divisbn  under  the  imme« 
diate  command  of  General  Bowes  led 
the  way  with  scaltng  ladders.  He 
fire  fW>m  the  enemy's  entrenchments 
soon  told  that  the  strugdehad  b^gun ; 
and  I  stood  like  a  blind  man,  endeait 
Touring  to  trace  auguries  of  the  fbr* 
tune  of  the  contest  finom  the  increased 
or  diminished  volume  of  sound  whidi 
momentarily  rung  on  the  esr.  In  a 
short  time  General  Bowes,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  brigade,  was 
brought  back  wounded,  supoorted  by 
two  soldiers ;  his  wound,  wmch  was 
notdanfferouB,was  immediately  dress- 
ed  by  tne  surgeons,  and  he  returned 
to  the  scene  of  struggle,  which  wss 
vet  undedded.  Within  the  space  of 
naif  an  hour,  I  saw  him  carried  past 
me— a  corpse.  His  fkce  was  calm  to 
look  upon,  and  of  that  ashy  whiteness 
which  death  produces,  onhr  when  ao« 
oompanied  by  great  loss  or  blood.  On 
the  following  day,  Genersl  Bowes  waa 
buried  with  militsry  honours;  he  wss 
«  brave  man,  and  till  the  sound  of  the 
ethereal  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  from 
his  dumber,  may  the  deep  of  the 
grave  be  to  him  dreamless  and  pro« 
found  f 

The  attack  ftfled.  It  was  fbund 
imposnble  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
to  succeasftil  ingress ;  and,  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  troopa  returned  to  their 
trenches.  While  these  events  were 
passing.  Marshal  Marmont  still  re* 
mainedinflrontof  StChristoval.  HIa 
reoonnoissance  of  our  podtion,  how« 
evar,  did  not  lead  to  any  oondudve 
result ;  and,  having  occupied  his 
ground  fbr  seversl  £ys,  he  ouitted 
It  on  the  night  of  the  9Sd,  and  made 
demonstration  of  pasdng  a  large  fbroe 
across  the  Tonnes,  aboveSanta  Martha^ 
thus  threatening  to  interrupt  our  line 
of  supply.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  94th,  aeeoidingly,  we  vrere  all  un« 
der  arms.  A  brigirae  of  cavalry  cross* 
ed  the  river,  in  order  to  keep  watch  on 
the  motions  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
army  halted  in  a  new  position,  with 
the  village  end  ford  of  Santa  Martha 
on  our  right  On  the  night  following, 
Marmont  crossed  the  Tonnes  in  good 
earnest,  at  Huerta,  and  as  a  check  to 
this  movement  of  his  adversary,  Lord 
Wellington  immediatdy  ordered  Sir 
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TlHNMi  Gfrinm,  with  two  divitUm 
of  infiuitryi  and  another  brigade  of  ca^ 
y^Hxy,  to  croaa  the  river  at  Santar  Maiw 
the,  and  placed  the  remalDder  of  hk 
VWf  hi  a  new  poaitioo»  extending 
ftom  If  oriaco  to  Cabreriaoe,  while  hie 
•dfancad  guard  atili  renudncd  aa  bfr* 
lore  at  Aldea  Longna. 

The  evident  object  of  the  enemy'a 
nancBavrea  being  to  relieve  the  fort% 
operational  during  the  laat  few  da^ 
had  been  carried  on  againat  them  with 
teercaaed  viflour.  Fveah  8ap[^iea'of 
ammunition  had  been  received  ;  and 
the  batttting  train  had  been  brondit 
into  full  and  vigoroua  action.  Red*not 
afaot  were  poured  plentilnlly  into  the 
fovia,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  saUi, 
the  convent,  garriaoned  by  the  Frendi, 
took  Are,  and  continued  burning 
through  the  night.  Never  did  I  be* 
hold  a  more  magnificent  ipectaele  than 
the  vaat  volume  of  brilliant  flame 
which  it  aent  up  amid  the  aummnd^ 
mgdarkneea.  Firea,  my  dear  aunt,  7011 
may  haveaeen,— >fine^  aplendid>  and 
beautiful  Area,  if  you  wiU.  You  may 
have  aeen  a  theatre  reduced  to  aahea, 
or  the  premiaea  of  an  oilman  or  augar- 
baker  illumining  the  welkin  with  a 
full  and  migeatic  blaie  of  gleriona 
flame.  You  mav  have  gaied  on  the 
element  of  fire  triumphing,  aa  it  were^ 
like  a  giant  in  hia  might,  and  going 
teth  in  hia  beauty  and  hia  toror,  like 
an  avenging  angel,  conquering  and  to 
conqner.  But  it  ia  ^  pure  dement 
of  fireakme  that  you  have  bdield,  nn- 
hdghtencd  and  unennobled  by  extrin*^ 
aicBublimityofaaaoeiation.  Wae!  In 
that  dread  word  alone,  how  much  of 
terrible  grandeur  is  concentrated  1  Of 
what  a  multitude  of  aolemn  tbeogbta  ia 
not  thia  combination  of.  three  aimplo 
and  unmeaning  letteratheparentl  How 
vaat  ia  the  varie^  of  picturea  which 
it  raiaea  in  the  imagination  !  How 
innumerable  ia  the  hoatof  atem,— 4eD* 
der,-— terrifale,«^ut  ever  solemn  feeU 
inga,  which  it  at  once  aenda  pouring 
into  the  heart!  In  thort,  my  ^ood 
aunt,  what  I  mean  to  aay  ia  thia,— « 
Your  London,  BriaOol,  or  Birming^iam 
fires,  may,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  conai« 
dfered  in  the  light  of  mere  abatraci 
and  aceldental  conflagrationa,  be  held 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of 
volume  and  brilliance  of  fiame,  to  that 
which  I  beheld  burning  in  Sakman^ 
ca ;  but  when  you  throw  in  the  sub* 
Umeand  multitudinoaa  assodationa  of 
war  ttid  battlcj  with  which  the  ktter 
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ia  inaeparably  donnceled,  yMmmal  Imi 
hidined,  I  thiAk,  notwltfaatanHing  all 
your  John«Bidtirii  pr^fadioaa,  «o  own^ 
that  in  point  of  moral  and  striWng  in* 
fluence  on  the  feelinga  of  the  apeeta^ 
tor,  they  muat  neeeaaarily  have  been 
a  ^uaand  degreea  inferior. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9tth,  cidcia 
^ere  iaaued  fdr  the  askinle  of  the 
cnemy'a  worka,  in  which  practicahii 
breacheahad  been  already  made.  The 
garrison  had  been  anmmened  to  an 
knmediate  aurreader,  and  the  French 
Commander  had  demanded  an  armia-" 
tioe  of  three  honra  to  deliberate  on  tbo 
proposal.  Thif  waa  declined.  Tha 
army  of  Marmontwas  too  near  to 


der  any  unneceflaary  dday  either  prw- 
dent  or  adviaable,  and  might  navo 
bem  informed,  by  signal,  of  the  tmn 
dition  to  which  thefortahad  been  re« 
duced.  The  troopa,  thefcfeta,  were 
inatantly  ordered  to  advance  to  iho 
assault,  and  the  works  were  carried  at 
the  pouit  of  the  bayonet,  vrich  little 
reaistanoe  from  the  encmy,^  who  were 
evidently  intimidated  by  thiavignroaa 
and  deaded  proceeding  of  the  Britiab 
General. 

The  rc()oiGingB  in  Salamanca,  on  be* 
holding  their  dty  again  freed  from 
the  preaence  of  an  enemy,  warn  loud 
and  generaL  At  night  the  dty  waa 
illuminirted,  and  a. ball  waa  mven  to 
the  cflleera,  at  whidi  I  had  the  lamonr 
of  e^iibiting  myadf,  with  a  ptettv 
little  JT^MHto,  in  a  Bdeid.  With 
what  grace  I  oonducted  myadf  an  thia 
occadon,  it  ia  not  for  me  tn  say;  fiw 
I  own  I  waa  but  little  versed  in  tiie 
myateries  of  thia  national  danee ;  hnt^ 
from  an  obacnre  dedre  anbaeqnently 
expreaaed  by  my  partner,  that  1  wodd 
join  her  in  a  Fandango,  I  pacanaDo  i 
acquitted  myadf  to  her  aatiaftetion« 
Thia  latter  honour,  however,  I  kt^ 
ged  leave  gratefully  ta  decline,  and 
thought  it  more  prudent,  lor  the  re* 
mdndcr  of  the  evening,  to  eonfiwe  mf 
performancea  ta  the  more  ftmnliar  ana** 
sea  of  the  wdta  and  country  dance.  . 

On  the  Sdth,  wa  inarched  ta  La 
Orbada,  a  petty  viDage  about  Ibaa 
leagueadiatant  from  Salamanea,  where 
we  Uvouadied  for  the  ni^t.  We 
wereagain  in  moti<mon  theMlowing 
morning,  and  moved  towarda  Fnanta 
de  la  Pena,  in  which  were  the  head« 
quartera  of  the  army.  The  tart  of 
July  foimd  ua  again  on  the  march 
towarda  AlsBgoa,  the  inhahitaata  cf 
whidirecdfcd  ua  with  every  demon* 
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bad  bee«  evamuilfld  by  tlui  enemy  but 
«  Hbw  boan  befoie,  and  moTiag  m^ 
viwds,  weencttUBfld  n^r  a  condde*- 
«bkTi]lai;e  called  Nave  del  Rey*  The 
ooaaaion  of  tbeaemovenfenta  waa^  that 
Marmant,  on  laatniDg  ibe  eaptnre  of 
the  fart^  bad  again  thougbt  |nroper 
to  xetiie  towards  tho  Donroi.  In  thk 
retKat»tbft  was  okMoly  followed  by 
liord  Wellington  ;  and>  on  tbe  9dof 
July,  our  cafalry  aooeeedad  in  eo- 
niog  up  with  the  rear-gfupvd  of  the 
cneaftTy  whieb  they  instanily  attacked 
mad  orore  with  eonAMion  acrow  tbe 
Dowo.  On  that  night,  tbe  hostile 
OBdies  ballad  in  position  on  opposite 
cideaof  thariarer.  That  of  Marmont 
cMsenpied  a  ridge  of  heights  cKteoding 
ia  a  transveiae  direction  between  Tor- 
•desillaa  and  Vailadolid,  and  the  hesd«i 
/qnartoirof  tbe  Britkb  were  stationed 
at  Rneda^  with  a  line  astfcnding^  nearp 
ly  parallel  to  tbe  river.  Here  we  re- 
jaaned  ia  nmntsmipfied  traaqnillity 
fsr  some  tioae;  and  I  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportoniiy  which  this 
intennlaflfords  me,  to  giye  yon  some*- 
what  of  a  more  general  elueidatioii  iji 
the  objeels  of  both  gcfnerals,  than  tHe 
particular  detailsio  which  I  have hi« 
Mirtrto'oanflncd  my  narrative  may  af« 
ted.  listen,  then,  while  I  proceed 
to  demonstiBte  that  the  oMoe  of 
sMrches  and  eouatemaicbes  in  which 
I  have  invdhred  you,  were  tbe  emana^ 
aions'of  esnsammate  taetieal  skill  | 
and  tbongii  to  yoa  the  operations  of 
teth  anniip  nasy  have  appeared  a 
mighty  maae,  diat  they  eerlamly  were 
not  withont  a  plan. 

In  the  first  plaes,  it  was  tbe  object 
of  ^iiarmmit,  if  possible,  to  relievO 
fialamanea,  and  by  forcing  the  Allies 
to  Mtna^  to  regain  possession  of  th0 
coualiy  which  the  advance  of  tbe  Bri« 
tish  bad  compelled  him  unwillingty 
toevaenaie.  By narrowingthe scope 
of  bis  opetalioiip,  Loid  wellingtoa 
had  iikevdse  nsrrowed  bis  mosns  of 
aopply.  It  is not^it  basnefar  been 
any  part  of  tbe  nbiEiary  policy  of  the 
French  under  Napoleon,  to  provide 
tethesabsiBtenceof  tfaeirennies,  by 
teming^  large  stores  or  magsnnes  ii 
provisions ;  and  to  this  drcumstsnii^ 
lanoinconsidevabledcgreeymaymany 
of  tbe  failures  they  bsffe  encountered 
be  attrtbiitsd.  For  a  prominent  in« 
atanee  of  this,  1  may  recall  to  your 
leeollection  the  campaign  of  IMAUfena 
ia  1811^  when,  by  wiateiingbiaanny 
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iB»coaa|ry  inadequate  Jnritssappl^, 
he  sttflbved  kases  far  greater  in  amooot 
than  could  have  resulted  £poin  si^ 
battle,  bowevenunsaceessful,  akd  was 
compelled  at  length  to  have  reoouras 
to  a  disastrous  retreat.  Theadvanc^ 
of  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  in  the. 
early  part  of  the  preaent  campaign^ 
must,  beyond  doubt,  have  conudm- 
bly  contracted  tbe  resources  on  whidb 
the  army  of  Msrmont  was  dependent, 
and  the  hostili^  of  the  nativea  must 
have  contributed  in  n»  trifling  degree 
to  enhance  the  difficulties  by  which,  in 
other  respects,  he  was  surrounded.  It 
had  not,  nowever,  been  hitherto  tbte 
pdicy  of  Marmont  to  fight,  unlem 
under  very  favourable  circumstenosi. 
He  was  in  possession  of  all  the  fords 
aad  bridges  of  the  Douro  ;  and  hi» 
sbowedtmoughout  all  bia  mancsuvrerf, 
that  he  was  mlly  aware  of  the  advan« 
tages  which  this  drcumstanee  afibrd« 
ed  him.  From  the  power  thus  poeh 
aessed  by  tbe  enemy  of  crossing  the 
fiver  at  what  point  he  chose,  Lord 
Wellington  could  never  be  certain  of 
the  quarter  from  which  he  might  ta^ 

Set  to  be  attacked.  He  might  bb 
loded  by  a  false  demonstration  at 
one  point,  while  the  chief  energies  of 
the  enemy  were  sucoessfuUv  directed 
towards  another.  Bv  a  single  unskil« 
ftd  movement.  Lord  Wdlmgton  was 
continually  liable  to  be  cut  off  from 
tbe  Ime  of  his  supplies,  by  tbe  French 
army  being  suddenly  thrown  across 
the  Douro,  at  some  of  the  numerou* 
salient  points  ocessioned  by  the  wind* 
ings  of  the  river,  which  encircled  tw# 
aicKs  of  the  scene  of  operations.  On 
the  other  band,  tbe  French,  when 
pressed  by  the  Britisb,  had  always  a 
secure  retreat  open  to  them  by  reerosaii 
ing  the  Douro* 

In  the  contest  of  msaoravreSy  thers^ 
fore,  whidi  took  ]^see  between  the 
opposfaig  armies,  it  will  be  -evident  ta 
you,  my  dear  aunt,  that  the  advan« 
tages  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  en»* 
my;  and  with  every  indinatiou  on  the 
IMTt  of  Lotd  Wellington  to  bring  the 
French  General  to  an  engagement,  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  situation  in 
which  be  was  placed,  to  be  guided  ia 
^  bis  movementa  by  a  caution  which 
might  be,  and  probably  wss,  construe 
ed  by  tbe  enemy,  as  a  desire  on  his 
psrt  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  To 
counterbalance  the  diaadvant^ea  I 
have  already  enumera'ted,  and  many 
oibtfiy  with  whichiimagmeitwimli 
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be  mmcceiltfy  to  trouble  yon,  Lord 
WelliDgton  could  only  rely  on  his  own 
akill,  promplitude,  and  fertility  of  re- 
■ouroe>  and  on  that  unparaUded  ba- 
gacity,  which  enables  hun  at  a  glancey 
to  take  in,  undeceived  br  any  faUacioua 
.demonstrations,  the  real  scope  and  ob- 
ject of  his  enemies'  manoeuvres*  On 
these  internal  resources  of  his  mind, 
fortunately  for  England,  fortunately 
for  Spain,  fortunately  for  the  world, 
he  did  rely  with  that  confidence  which 
became  him ;  and  of  the  general  result 
of  that  reliance  you  are  not  ignorant. 
The  advance  of  Marmont  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Britbh  position 
of  St  Christoval,  of  which  this  letter 
already  contains  an  account,  was  made 
wiUi  the  double  view  of  reUeving  the 
fortb,  which  he  Was  aware  could  not 
^old  out  much  longer  without  assist* 
jmce,  and  of  taking  the  chances  of 
ibrdng  Lord  Wellington  to  retire,  in 
jcase,  under  prenent  circumstances,  he 
.should  think  it  prudent  to  dedine 
coming  to  a  general  engagement. 
IVith  regard  to  fighting,  Marmont  had 
.no  difficulty  in  feeling  the  pulse  of 
4he  British  GeneraL  The  firmness 
with  which  he  remained  in  hia  posi- 
tion, the  steady  and  resolute  mmt 
with  which  he  waited  his  approacht 
must  have  soon  satisfied  Marmont, 
that  an  ofier  of  battle  was  one  which 
his  opponent  was  by  no  means  anxi- 
ous to  decline.  It  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  French  commander,  however, 
thus  to  precipitate  the  defumtmeni  id 
the  campaign.  He  was  in  daily  ex«* 
pctation  of  being  joined  by  large  re* 
inforcements ;  and  on  the  fall  of  the 
forta  of  Salamanca,  he  again  retired 
behind  the  Douro.  The  reinforce- 
ments he  expected,  he  received.  His 
army  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  ol 
General  Bonnet,  followed  by  two  bri- 
gades of  the  army  of  Galida.  The 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy 
being  now  decided,  tne  manoeuvres  A 
Marmont  became  proportionably  bold- 

Whik  the  armies  lay  thus  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other, 
and  separated  only  by  the  Douro,  a 
aort  of  nacific  and  even  friendly  inter- 
course nad  sprung  up  between  them. 
The  piquets  of  both  were  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  river — ^which  was 
not,  I  should  think,  much  above  half 
the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Rich- 
mond— in  order  to  protect  the  ford  of 
Pottos,  the  only  place  in  the  neigh* 


bourhood  a|  which  a  paaaace  n 
ticable.  Beiiff  thus  wil&A 
distsnee,  mucw  idle  cnuveiss 
tween  the  soldiers  was  the 
quenoe,  and  thia  gradually  led  to  i 
macy  of  a  yet  eloMT  and  more  fijendly 
character.  Th^  watera  of  the  Donra 
were  considered  eommcxi  pnjiperty,and 
respected  by  boih  parties  aa  fiming 
the  limit  of  their  hostilitiea.  Our  men 
and  those  of  the  enemv,  without  the 
cmallestapprehen8ionofdanger,might 
be  daily  seen  bathing,  fishing,  and  w»* 
tering  their  horses  together.  An  ex- 
change of  rations,  too,  frequently  took 
place ;  the  English  iolwr  being  aU 
waya  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  esa 
change  his  more  scSkid  fare  fiw  the 
brandy  of  his  opponent. 

This  sort  of  intercourse  was  danger- 
ous enough  ;  and  when  it  reached  the 
knowled^  of  the  General,  waa  aooa 
put  a  stop  to;  but  it  esrried  with  it 
aomething  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the 
imagination,  from  the  proof  it  afibcded^ 
that  even  among  men  trained  to  war, 
And  by  long  habit  rendered  callous  and 
xecklesa  of  its  atrocities,  the 

sympathies  of  their  common  i 

though  they  might  have  ekunbered 
long,  were  not  deed. 

About  four  o'ckMk  on  the  llth« 
we  were  roused  by  the  iateUigeno^ 
that  a  laige  body  of  the  enemj  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  driven  m  the 
piquets  of  the  cavalry  and  light  divi- 
sion. The  weU-knowB  signal  of  The 
General,"  waa  loudly  rung  forth  by 
drum  and  bugle,  and  prenaimtioiia 
were  instantly  made  to  lepa  the  ex^ 
pected  attack.  We  remained  in  con- 
sequence under  arm^  for  aboat  two 
hours,  when  intelligenee  waa  received 
that  the  enemy,  on  perceiving  the 
pepaiationa  made  fon  hia  reception. 
Bad  retired.  From  this  tinse,  how- 
ever, almost  daily  demonstrationa  were 
made  by  the  French,  which  were  of 
course  followed  by  eonespoDdiiig 
movements  on  our  part.  Nothing  it 
importanoe,  however,  took  place  on 
either  side  till  the  16th,  when  Mar- 
mont passed  downward  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  Toio,  where  he  crossed 
a  large  portion  of  hia  army,  and  took 
up  a  position.  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  we  were  put  in  motion  oa 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  in  the 
evening  the  army  halted  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  the  viUegea  of  Nave  del 
Bey,  Fuente  la  Fenot  and  Trabanoos. 
On.the  l«th,  all  the  difoent  divisiom 
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of  tlie  allied  femsfpcre  on  the  mareii 
%Dinurdt  Toro^  it  which  phoe  H  wM 
niU  bdieied  thai  the  enemy  were 
creHuig. 

By  examining  the  nap,  yon  will 
pefcdve  of  what  vital  consequence  it 
waa»  that  a  check  thoidd  be  given  in- 
■tanUy  to  thiimorementof  the  French 
Mawhel,  Toro,  yon  will  lee,  is  on 
the  direct  road  to  Salamanca ;  and  yon 
will  understand  the  imminent  danger 
of  having  the  communication  with  that 
city  cut  off,  which  it  required  the  ut- 
■MMt  promptitude  and  rapidity  of 
movement  on  the  part  of  Lord  Wei- 
lii^ton  to  avert  The  danger,  how- 
ever, was  averted,  and  Marmont,  find- 
inff  hia  project  of  surprising  the  Bri« 
tiah  General  to  have  been  unattended 
by  success,  on  the  following  night  re- 
crossed  the  Douro ;  and  having  blown 
up  the  bridge,  marched  about  nine 
leagues  up  the  river  to  TordesiUaa. 
Here,  in  tae  courae  of  the  day,  Mar- 
mont threw  hia  whole  army  across  the 
Douro^  and  durins  the  night  follow* 
ingv  made  a  forced  march  on  Rueda, 
IVabanooo,  and  Nave  del  Key,  of  which 
fkoeM  they  tookpossession  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18tn,  a  few  honra  after 
their  evacoation  by  our  troops. 

This  able  manoeuvre  of  the  French 
Oeneral-»for  it  is  but  juatiee  to  confesa 
that  his  operations  hitherto  have  been 
conaiatent  with  the  aonndeat  prind- 
plea  of  atrategy,— waa  probaUy  not 
anticipated  by  Loid  Wdlington.  At 
all  eventa,  it  waa  not  unattended  by  a 
,  good  deal  of  bnatle  and  confusion  in 
our  army.  On  the  night  of  the  17th, 
after  a  conaiderable  deal  of  fatigue 
daring  the  day,  in  marching  and  coun- 
lerm wching  beneath  the  fwl  influence 
of  as  burning  a  sun  aa  ever  blazed 
between  the  tropica,  I  had  retired 
to  seat,  and  had  juat  got  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fine  dream,  and  what  you 
may  perhapa  be  inclined  to  call  my 
J^  Bleep--^ough,  to  aay  the  truth, 
in  anoh  circumatancea  I  seldom  have 
#WD,— when  «he  drum  beat  to  arms,-— 
the  tenta  were  ordered  to  be  immedi- 
ately atruck,  and  in  the  courae  <^  half 
an  hour,  I  found  myself  msrching 
along  in  a  state  of  unsatisfied  somno- 
lency, towards  Canizal,  about  a  league 
in  rear  of  which  our  division  halted. 
During  thia  march  we  aaw  nothing  of 
the  French ;  but  the  right  of  the  army^ 
eoosiating  of  General  Cide'a,  and  the 
lidbt  division,  were,  for  some  time,  I 
believe,  in  a  state  of  very  imminent 
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periL  The  enemy  attempted  to  cut 
off  their  comnranication  with  the  cen- 
tre and  the  left,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
very  resolute  and  sucoMaful  charge 
that  they  were  at  length  extricated 
f^iem  their  difficnltiea. 

The  poaition  of  the  British  army 
now  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  ' 
Guaiena,  a  atream  tributary  to  the 
Douro,  which,  near  Canisal,  aepa- 
rates  into  four  branches,  and  ag^ia 
unites  about  a  lesffue  below  it.  By 
ita  occupation  Lord  Wellington  kept 
hia  communication  with  the  rear  open  ' 
and  unbroken,  and,  in  case  of  at* 
tack,  the  advantagea  of  ground  were 
decidedly  in  hia  imvour.  The  army 
of  Marmont  followed  cloaely  on  our 
retreating  movementa,  and  likewise 
halted  in  poaition  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Guarena.  There  was  now  every 
appearance  of  an  immediate  battle* 
The  recent  demonstrations  of  the  ene* 
my  had  been  those  of  a  General  anxi- 
ous only  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  attacK,  while  those  of  his  opponent 
indicated  no  desire  to  shrinx  frona 
snch  a  consummation. 

All  the  movements  of  Marmont 
were  at  this  time  characteriied  by 
boldness  and  deciaion,  and  he  did  not 
remain  long  in  his  new  position  with- 
out aaauming  theoffimsive.  A  column 
waa  accordingly  pushed  acroaa  the 
Ouarena,  below  the  junction  of  the 
atreams  which  I  have  juat  mentioned, 
which  attempted  to  turn  our  left,  and 
gain  poaaession  of  the  valley  of  Cani- 
zal, by  which  it  would  have  been  ena- 
bled to  command  the  Salamanca  road* 
Thia  attempt  waa  repulsed  by  the  ca- 
valry, and  General  Cole'a  diviaion, 
which  succeeded  in  throwing  the  ene- 
my into  confiision,  and  compelling 
them  to  retreat.  Our  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  afiUr  amounted 
to  about  500 ;  snd  a  French  General, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  400 
men,  captured  in  the  engi^ement,  re- 
msined  as  trophies  of  our  success.  In 
theee  operations,  however,  our  bri- 
gade bore  no  part,  the  enemy  having 
begun  their  retreat  beflore  our  arrival! 

The  check  which  Marmont  recei- 
ved on  the  18th,  appeara  to  have  some- 
what moderated  hia  ardour  for  an  im-* 
mediate  engagement;  and  declining 
any  farther  to  presa  our  poaition,  on 
the  following  day  he  moved  his  whole 
army  by  our  right  towarda  the  Tor- 
mea.  No  aooner  waa  thia  perceived 
than  we  were  instantly  under  arms 
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'  and  in  motion,  in  a  direction  nearly  pa« 
ndld  to  that  of  the  enemy.  During 
thia  and  the  sncoeeding  day,  the  two 
armiea  oontinoed  manonVriog^  and 
marching  in  presence  «f  eaeh  other, 
but  without  coming  into  actual  colK* 
aion,  and  we  at  length  encamped  fbr 
'the  night  between  Vallesaand  La  Or- 
bada.  On  the  SOth,  the  French  were 
obaerred  still  marching  to  their  left, 
along  the  heights  of  the  Guarena,  which 
tfaey  crossed  without  opposition  on  our 
part,  and  moved  onward  to  Huerta,  on 
the  Tonnes,  while  Lord  Wellington, 
who  closely  followed  their  motions, 
established  his  head*quarters  at  Ca- 
breriaos,  and  the  cavalry  and  light  di- 
▼isiona  were  sent  forward  to  Aldea 
Longua. 

On  the  night  of  the  SOtfa,  therefore, 
the  two  armies  lay  encamped  about  a 
mile  dutant  from  each  other,  and  the 
bugles  of  the  enemy's  advanoe  were 
distincdy  heard  by  us.  For  the  last 
ten  days,  with  every  reason  to  expect 
a  general  engagement,  we  had  been 
disappointed.  I  had  never,  during 
that  period,  beheld  the  sun  go  down 
without  a  strong  expectation  that  hia 
morning  radiance  would  light  us  on 
to  victory;  vet,  day  after  day  had 
dawned*— night  after  night  had  spread 
its  dark  curtain  all  around  and  above 
us — ^the  glories  of  the  rising  sun  had 
dried  the  dew-drop  from  the  petals  of 
the  flower— and  his  descending  splen- 
dours had  been  the  harbinger  of  rest 
and  refreshment  to  the  exhausted  nlU 
dier,  and  the  work  of  slaughter  was 
yet  unoommenced.  Battle,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  proxi* 
mity  of  the  armies,  had  become  to  us 
a  thing  rather  of  dim  and  distant  ex^ 
pectation,  than  of  gbwing  and  imrae-t 
diate  hope.  We  looked  forward  to  it 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  indeed, 
but  as  one  which,  in  the  unread  chap^ 
ter  of  future  events,  might  be  alrooat 
indefinitely  delaved ;  and  the  pulses  of 
young  hearts,  wnich  had  beat  strong 
and  high  in  prospect  of  an  immediate 
occasion  for  all  their  slumbering  ener- 
gies, were  now  influenced  by  a  less 
vehement  and  more  tranquil  action. 
Their  dreams— I  can  at  least  speak  of 
my  own — were  less  of  glory  tnan  of 
home ;  less  frequently  of  breach  and 
battle  than  of  the  smiling  faces  and 
the  happy  hearths  of  that  dear  conn* 
try,  to  ^ich  it  was  Uncertain  whedier 
they  were  ever  destined  to  return. 

Such,  I  remember,  was  die  state  of 
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our  feelings  at  the  period  to  which  I 
have  now  bron^t  my  nanative.  TIm 
two  daya  whack  followed  the  91at  and 
52«d  of  July,  are  dajs  which  I  ahdl 
ever  consider  aneng  the  moat  memo* 
rmble  of  m  v  life.  'Hie  dawn  of  raonw 
log  ahowea  die  twoarAiiea  diawn  upin 
order  of  batde^  and  equafly  prepased 
to  give  immediate  battle,  or  coatinne 
the  contest  of  manceuvrea,  in  whidi 
only  they  had  hithe^  beoi  ett|pBged. 
Never  was  there  a  finer  or  more  mspo* 
sing  sight.  A  calmness  which  was  in 
|ierfect  harmony  widi  die  deep  fed* 
logs  that  were  naturally  excited'  by 
the  scene,  reigned  all  aroond.  Not  a 
single  report  of  musket  or  cannon-shot 
was  heard;  as  I  rade  aloiig,  the  low 
tumultuous  hum  of  suppressed  voices 
came  no  longer  from  die  ranks,  and 
the  silence  of  die  moat-remote  and 
BoHtary  mountain-glen  waa  liot  mon 
de^  and  ttdbroken. 

At  length  the  French  umy  were  ob« 
served  to  be  in  motion,  and  ourmaidi 
iramediatdy  commenced.  Their  oowis 
was  directed  towards  Huerta,  by  the 
fords  between  which  pkoe  and  Alha 
de  Tormte  they  croased  the  riier,  ka« 
ving  only  a'  small  body  in  ooeupatioB 
of  tne  heights  of  BsbilafiicntOb  Dut 
ring  the  gineater  part  of  the  day,  the 
route  of  the  two  armiea  lay  in  Unes 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  witlun  the 
ranee  of  cannons-shot.  Nothing— ms 
nothing— "'to  a  military  eye,  eduld  be 
more  beautiftil.  Nothing,  I  think,  to 
any  eye,  oooM  be  more  strikkig)y  im« 
pressive,  than  the  s^ht  Of  twoga^t  . 
armies  thus  malrching  in  immediate 
proximity  to  each  other,  through  a 
country  which  opposed  at  any  mo* 
ment  no  impedunent  to  ait  imme« 
diate  engagement.  The  kMwledge 
diat  their  nhotlona  were  the  anigeel  of 
observation  to  a  hostile  Ufte^  seemed 
to  act  as  a  novel  stimulus  to  both ;  and 
nothing  could  be  filler  than  the  exact 
order  and  regularity  with  which  the 
masses  of  eittter  army  moved  and  m*« 
nceuvred.  During  thia  period,  no  ab« 
solute  collision  took  place  between 
them ;  but  aa  the  Mature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  country  through  ^bidi  they 
passed,  gave  accidental  and  succeasive 
advant^^es  to  either  party,  it  waa  ta- 
ken immediate  advantage  of  by  the 
artillery,  which  opened  fire  from  every 
fovourable  podtion.  Such  demons1i»« 
tions  of  hostility,  however,  weie,  I 
believe  attended  on  eid&et  aide  with 
UtUe  serious  loss. 
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Muaumi,  hniag  eroned  the  Tor« 
vkteB,  directed  his  march  to.the  left, 
-with  the  view  of  gaining  poMessionof 
the  road  to  Ciudid  Rodrigo.  On  per* 
cdmg  this  intention.  Lord  Wellingt* 
ton  immediatdy  directed  the  marcli 
of  his  army  on  the  bridge  of  Sal«man« 
ca,  by  which  they  croased  the  Tormea 
in  the  erening,  with  the  eaioeption  of 
one  diTiaion,  and  the  Portugueae  ca« 
vgJry  under  General  D'Urban^  which 
were  left  to  obaenre  the  motiona  of 
4he  body  of  the  enemy»  which  still 
lemained  at  Babilafuente.  We  halted 
that  night  near  Cabrerizoa. 
.  The  weather  for  the  last  fortnight 
Jiad  been  solirr  and  oppreaaiTe  in  a 
degree  which  tne  nativea  aaaured  ua 
was  ahnoet  unprecedented.  Generally 
jdniing  our  marchea  the  air  waa  still 
and  breeaeless,  and  we  were  escposed 
to  the  foil  action  of  a  son  as  hot  as 
ever  poured  its  rays  on  the  burning 
«laina  of  Hindoatan.  Our  sufiferiuga 
tvom  thia  cause  were  really  dreadf  uL 
Thottsanda  of  men  lay  panting  and 
overpowered  on  the  roads,  unable  to 
nrooeeddlill  the  cool  dews  of  evening 
Bad  again  ahed  reatorative  freahneaa 
«B  their  wearied  limba.  Siekneashad 
^loken  ont  among  us  in  an  Unwonted 
di^gree.  The  hmpitals  were  filled, 
many  officers  had  become  unfit  for 
duty,  and  even  Pioton,  with  his  iron 
^me,  had  sunk  under  the  exertion 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  service 
tendered  necessary.  Not  a  drop  of 
lain  had  fallen  for  montha ;  the  whole 
country  waa  parched  and  arid— the 
rivers  nad  shrunk  in  their  bedfr— all 
mraaa  and  herbage  waa  burnt  up,  and 
we  very  foliage  of  the  tzeea  had  be- 
come yellow  and  exsiccated. 

On  Che  2lBt  a  sudden  and  tremen- 
dous change  took  place.  Towards 
eventngv  the  cioods,  which  during 
the  day  had  variegated,  but  not  ob« 
settled  the  face  of  the  horiaon,  were 
obaerved  to  be  collecting  into  vast  and 
dark  maaaea,  which,  aa  the  aun  went 
down,  weae  tinged  with  a  aombre 
sfplendonr  of  colouring,  and  p»ve  mag- 
juficent  portent  of  the  commg  storm. 
No  aooner,  however,  was  hia  disk  hid 
from  our  view,  than  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  vermihon,  which  in.  all  ftn- 
tastic  shapes  rose  towering  into  the 
aky,  became  suddenly  black  aa  Krebus, 
and  the  face  of  nature  was  in  a  mo* 
ment  veikd  in  night.  You  remember 
the  magnificent  Imea  of  the  ^'  Ancient 
Mariner," 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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*<  The  son^ariflu  dipp*d,  ther  stara  xushld 

out. 
At  one  stride  came  tlie  dark  ;** 
and  you  may  believe  me,  no  truer  pic- 
ture waa  ever  given — ^witb  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rushing  out  of  the  stars, 
for  not  one  was  visible  in  the  whole 
compaaa  of  the  aky— of  the  appearan- 
oaa  whidi  in  my  own  feeble  words  I 
lusve  attempted  to  describe.'  About 
seven  o^dock  a  breeze  sprung  up,  cold 
and  chilling  aa  if  it  had  just  travdled 
from  the  r^ions  of  *'  thick  ribbed" 
ice  that  encircle  the  pole.  To  frames 
exhausted  ai|d  relaxed  by  long  expo* 
anre  to  extreme  heat«  the  change  of 
temperature  which  it  brought  with  it 
was  too  sudden  ft>  be  borne  with  safe- 
ty, and  ^Trapping  oursdves  un  in  blan* 
kets  or  boat-doaks,  we  made  all  the 
preparations  in  our  power,  by  driving 
m  additional  tent-pegs,  to  enable  our 
eanvaas  coveringa  to  ride  out  the  ap- 
proadiing  storm.  Such  precautions 
were  not  unnecessary.  Towarda  mid- 
night the  commotion  of  the  dementa 
increaaed  to  a  tremendous,  dn^ree,  the 
rain  descended  nodtivdy  not  m  dropa 
btft  ckttaracta ;  tne  wind  blew  with  the 
fury  of  the  fierceat  hurricane  ;  the 
thunder  roared  aloft,  while  the  light- 
ning, both  forked  and  aheeted,  shed 
around  a  fi^l  and  a  terrible  radiance. 
In  short 

SiDce  I  was  man. 
Such  sheets  of  ftre^  such  bursts  of  bonrid 

thunder-t- 
jSuch  groans  of  roaripg  wind  and  rain,  I 

never 
Remember  to  have  beard. 

The  commotion  which  the  storm 
caused  in  the  camp,  though  somewhat 
ludicrous  in  rdation,  added  not  a  little 
to  the  hurly-burly  of  the  scene.  Many 
of  the  mulas  and  norses,  scared  by  the 
fearful  strife  of  the  elements,  broke 
loose  in  the  agonies  of  their  terror  and 
fled,  gallopii^  over  tents  or  whatever 
other  obstruction  they  happened  to 
encounter  in  thdr  way.  To  this  was 
added  the  cOitfusion  of  human  voices, 
scarcely  audible  amid  the  louder  roar- 
ing of  the  tempest.  Tents  were  car- 
ried off,  and  dl  their  contents,  such  as 
trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  canteen  sr, 
sent  rolling  about  the  camn,  not  with« 
out  detriment  to  the  limns  of  those 
whom  the^  chanced  to  encounter  itt 
their  erratic  courae.  Here  might  be 
seen  a  jacket  carried  on  with  the  ve- 
lodty  of  a  meteor,  there  a  pair  of— I 
will  spare  you  the  name-^tempest- 
3.Z 
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borne^  and  flottiiks  ftr  away  into  ihe 
empyrean*  Everyming,  in  aborts  with- 
in and  around  the  encampment^  seem- 
ed eonfttsion  worae  oonfoundcd.  All 
moral  and  physical  elements  seemed 
at  once  set  loose  from  the  compulsory 
lawa  which  had  hitherto  regulated  their 
motionsy  and  chaos  was  come  again. 

Thus  passed  the  night— water  near- 
ly a  foot  deep  lay  on  the  groimd,  and 
even  thoae  of  oa  whose  tenta  bad  wea^ 
Ihered  the  atxmn,  were  drenched  to 
the  skin.  The  momtng  of  the  SSd  of 
July  dawned  in  hurricane  and  tern-* 
pest.  No  sleep  had  Tiaited  my  eyes, 
and  I  lay  expecting  every  moment  that 
the  fate  of  so  many  of  my  companions 
would  be  mine^  and  that  my  tent  and 
baggage^  like  theirs,  would  become 
the  sport  of  the  raging  elementa.  This 
however,  did  not  mippen ;  but  I  spent 
several  hoars  holding  fast  by  the  tent 
pole,  which  swung  about  like  a  pen- 
dulum of  Captttn  Kater,  in  order  to 
aflSird  Buch  additional  security  as  the 
utmost  efforts  of  my  own  strength 
eould  supply.    Never  did 

The  jades 
That  drag  the  trsgle  melancholy  night» 
And  with  their  drowsy,  slow^  and  ili^* 

ging  wing^ 
Clip  dead  men's  graves, 
display,  methought,  less  velocity  of 
motion  than  on  that  occasion.  The 
deep  darkness  had  lent  to  the  workings 
of  tne  tempest  much  of  its  awe  and  of 
its  fearful  sublimity.  My  imagination 
in  the  aelttude  of  my  tent  had  become 
excited  in  an  altogether  painftil  degree, 
and  I  looked  for  daylignt  not  merely 
with  longing  and  anxiety,  but  widi  an 
ardour  of  passionate  expectation  wluch 
I  feel  it  would  be  impossible  to  de« 
Bcribe. 

t  Daylight  came.  As  the  sun  rose, 
the  clouds  gradually  dispersed— the 
roaring  of  the  wind  became  less  vehe* 
ment  and  loud,  and  when  the  drum 
beat  for  the  division  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  never  had  I  bdidd  the  fitoe  of 
nature  more  beautiftilly  tranquil  and 
aerene.  On  that  morning,  I  remember 
the  condition  of  the  beit  of  us  was 
uncomfortaUe,  and  even  ludicrous 
enough ;  and  never  waa  there  any  pa* 
nde  of  disciplined  troopa  at  which 
less  exactness  of  costume  was  expected 
or  required.  Thedamaseaofthenidht, 
however,  were  repaired  as  well  and  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  orders  having 
been  received  for  an  immediate  juno* 
tton  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
we  crossed  the  Tonnes  and  took  up  a 
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poaidon  near  the  villaae  of  Akbft  Te* 
jiida.  The  hostile  armies  now  dircetly 
fronted  each  other  drawn  up  in  order 
of  batde  ;  and  of  the  ground  they  oe* 
eupied  I  shall  give  you  as  intelli^ble^ 
and  at  the  same  time  aa  brief  a  dc* 
sonption,  aa  possible. 

The  position  of  the  allies  extended 
from  the  river  Tonnes  to  two  steep 
and  rocky  heights,  which,  from  their 
shnilarity,  the  nativea  generally  d]»k 
tinguish  by  the  name  of  the  aiatsr 
Arapilea.  That  of  the  French  waa 
covered  by  a  wood,  which  lay  imme* 
diately  in  our  front,  and  embraced  the 
heighta  of  La  Pena,  and  the  hamleta 
of  Calvmrasa  de  Ariba,  and  CalvaiasL 
de  Abaxo.  I  do  not  loiow  whether 
these  villages  are  in  the  map  ;  if  they 
are,  you  inll  pereeive^that  our  army) 
in  the  position  I  have  described,  ky 
directly  between  the  enemy  and  Sala^ 
manca,  and  that  it  likewise  coveted 
the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  the  two  ob* 
jects  to  which  theefibrts  of  Marmont 
were  obviously  directed.  Inthemeni- 
ing  a  good  deal  of  skfatnishing  had 
taken  place.  Detaehmenta  ftom  both 
armies  had  attempted  to  adxe  poasefr> 
aion  of  the  Arajnlies,  and  the  French 
had  succeeded  in  remaining  mastcw  of 
&e  external  and  more  dutant  one^ 
This  movement  had  at  once  removed 
all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  Lord  Wd* 
lington  of  the  intention  of  Marmont 
to  give  battle,  and  in  these  drcutoii 
stances  no  time  had  been  lost  in  mo» 
ving  fcMrward  our  division  and  the  cab 
valry  of  General  D'Urban  to  the  aup* 
port  of  the  army* 

Theoocupation  of  one  of  the  Arapilea 
by  the  enemy  had  rendered  a  change  of 
our  poaition  neoeasary,  in  order  to 
counteract  openttions  on  that  flank  of 
the  army.  The  fourth  division,  com- 
manded by  General  Cole,  waa  tfaerop 
fore  sent  forward  to  occupy  the  hei^ta 
in  rear  of  the  villaae  of  Arapilea,  of 
which  ktter  tbey  likewiae  asaamed 
possession.  Befbre  our  arrival  a  siiort 
atrun^e  had  likewise  taken  plac^  in 
whidbt  the  height  of  La  Pena  had  been 
the  object  of  contest  This,  however, 
had  been  gaUasUy  carried  by  the  bri- 
gade of  General  Pack,  and  remained 
eubsequently  in  the  ooeupadon  of  tiM 
British. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  inten* 
tion  ef  the  etiemy  to  press  back  the 
AUiea  from  their  position,  it  waa  not 
till  late  in  the  day  that  he  adopted 
any  effective  meaaures  for  thia  piuw 
pose.  The  morning  passed  in  a  1  '~ 
10 
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•of  tnmcnnrm  on  the  {MWi  of  Maiw 
•BBOnty  from  which  no  eondodon  could 
%t  drawn  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
•hia  nltJmte  intentionB.  Under  theae 
circomataneea  Lord  Welliogton  con- 
Jlented  hhnadf  with  keepiDg  an  aeci»- 
ate  obaerration  on  all  the  movementa 
of  hia  advenary,  ready  to  take  adTii^ 
tage  of  any  opening  whioh  might  be 
mmrded  him  of  asanming  the  agsre»- 
mey  and  equally  ao>  ahoiud  aonnd  po- 
liey  require  it,  to  retreat. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Lord 
WeUington  contemplated  thia  latter 
•herbameaa  by  lar  the  more  probable^ 
jmd  every  preparatien  had  been  made 
to  eafry  it  into  eflfecL  The  baggi^ 
and  eommiaaariat  had  quitted  Sala- 
manea,  and  even  aome  portiona  of  the 
anny  had  begun  a  ratregreaalTe  move* 
Inent  lly  woridng  round  the  flanka 
ef  die  alhea,  their  poaition  unqueation- 
ably  would  have  oeen  rendend  unte- 
tiaUe;  and,  in  anticipating  aueh  a 
eehtme  of  operationa  on  the  part  of 
Manuonty  it  now  appeara  that  Lord 
Welfington  gave  Ina  enemy  credit  for 
greater  military  talent  tiian  he  poa- 


About  two  o'clock,  a  audden  and 
4aeiam  dumge  took  place  in  the  cha* 
meter  of  the  encmy'a  demonatrationa. 
Under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  of  a  akirmiah  along  the  whole  front 
of  hit  line,  Maamont  advanced  hia 
centre,  making  at  the  aame  time  a 
movement  to  ma  left,  aa  if  at  once  in« 
tandmg  to  outflank  and  encircle  the 
poaition  of  the  Britiah.  In  doing  thia, 
which*  had  hia  numerical  auperiority 
been  greater,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  moat  recon- 
dite atrat^^,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Marmont  waa  guilty  of  a  capital 
emr.  By  benig  unduly  extended,  hia 
Hue  waa  neoeaaarily  weakened,  and  the 
lavourable  opportunitv  thna  aifiirded 
of  paietrating  and  dividing  hia  portion 
was  immediately  aeised  fay  Lord  WeU 


wiU  here  give  you  a  aomewhat 
purioua  anecdote,  on  die  truth  of 
which  you  may  rely.  Stimulated  by 
that  cuiioaiqr  which  ia  rather  a  atri- 
king  feature  of  mv  idtoayncraay,  I 
vode  up  to  a  nei^Douimg  eminenoe 
to  obacrve  the  motiona  of  our  own 
amy,,  which  had  already  commenced 
retiring,  aa  well  ae  thoae  ef  the  ene- 
my, who,  from  the  ocoaaional  puah- 
ingfoawnd  of  their  akirmiahcra,  aeem* 
ed  intent  on  aome  farther  operationa. 
On  thia  height  were  aeverai  offioera, 
one  of  whom  waa  aeated,  while  lua 
horae  waa  held  by  an  orderly  dr»< 
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soon,  and  the  othera  atanding  around 
him.  I  had  approached  within  a  few 
yarda  of  them  before  I  obaerved  that 
the  nrindoal  object  in  the  group  waa 
Lora  Wellington.  In  a  moment  my 
attention  waa  arreated.  He  waa  at 
luncheon,  and  in  the  act  of  adding 
muatard  to  a  alioe  of  meat  which  had 
juat  been  depoaited  on  hia  plate,  when 
the  following  colloquy  took  place. 
.  "  The  enemy  are  moving,  my  lord," 
aaid  one  of  the  ataff  officera  to  hia 
commander,  already  buaily  engaged  in 
the  office  of  maatication. 

"  Very  well/'  replied  hia  Iiffdahip ; 
"  take  the  glam,  Someraet,  and  tell  me 
what  they  aeem  to  be  about ;"  at  the 
aame  time  continning  hia  meal  with 
every  appearance  of  noffcAo/liince.  The 
officer  did  so  for  about  a  minute. 

'^  I  think  they  are  extending  to  their 
left,  my  lord." 

"  The  devil  they  are !"  exchdmed 
Lmd  Wellington,  apnnging  in  an  in- 
<atant  to  hia  feet :  '' give  me  the  glaaa 
quickly." 

He  took  it,  and  for  a  abort  space 
continued  obaerving  the  motiona  of  the 
enemy.  "  Come,  I  think  thia  will  do 
at  kat  r  he  exclaimed.  ''Ride off  in- 
Btantly,  and  teil  Clinton  and  Leith  to 
return  aa  quickly  aa  poaaible  to  their 
former  ground." 

In  a  moment  all  hia  ataff  were  in 
motion.  Lord  Wellington  mounted  hia 
horae,  and  I  returned  to  my  regiment, 
which,  aa  our  diviaion  waa  intended 
to  foam  the  rear  of  the  retreat,  had  not 
yet  begun  to  move.  Such  waa  the 
promptitude  and  rapidity  with  which 
a  decudonaficting  the  mte  of  nationa 
wasformed  by  the  maater  mind  of  our 
great  commander. 
.   Another  moment'a  pauae,  if  yoM 

£^0,  before  I  lead  you  into  the 
nt  of  the  approaching  battle,  that 
I  may  make  you  ouite  auikii  with  re- 

Srd  to  the  situation  of  the  armiea  at 
e  moment  of  attack.  TheaUgnment 
of  the  Biitiah  waa  in  the  form  of  the 
ai^;ment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  being 
aomewhat  in  advance,  and  the  flanloi 
thrown  back.  The  intention  of  Ma&- 
mont,  therefore,  waa  to  form  hia  army 
in  isn  area  of  Itfger  drcumferenoe,  iby 
which  the  amaller  would  be  at  once 
circumvallated  and  inclosed.  Bv  the 
execution  of  thia  manoeuvre,  had  hie 
feee  been  of  proportionate  magnitndi^ 
he  would  not  only  have  gained  poa- 
aeaak^n  of  tiie  road  toCiudad  Rodrigo, 
but  have  compdkd  Lord  Wellington 
either  to  an  immediate  retreat,  or  to 
£^t  under  drcumatancea  almoat  aaad« 
vene  aa  any  to  which  a  general  can  be 
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exposed.  As  it  was^  neither  of  these 
consequences  was  produced  by  this 
nMUiceuTre  of  Marmont.  Lord  Wei- 
iington  saw  at  once  the  opportunity  it 
afibrded  him  of  breaking  the  line  of 
his  adversary  by  a  strong  and  decisive 
attack^  and  took  inslant  measures  for 
its  execution.  From  the  left  flank  of 
the  allies  beingboundcd  by  the  Tormes» 
that  portion  of  the  positiou  was  com- 
paratively secure^  and  he  therefore  did 
not  hesitate  to  withdraw  the  5th  divi- 
sion^ under  General  Leith^  to  give 
greater  strength  and  efficacy  to  the 
important  operations  he  was  about  to 
commence  on  the  right 

About  three  o'clock  our  division 
was  ordered  to  advance.  By  the  ab- 
sence 4»f  Sir  Thomas  Picton^  the  com- 
mand had  devolved  on  General  Pak- 
«nham,  and  it  is  paying  only  a  merit- 
ed tribute  to  that  officer  to  say,  that 
on  that  day  of  trial,  his  vicarious 
duties  were  dischaiiged  with  a  zeal, 
promptitude,  and  talent,  impossible  to 
be  surpassed.  General  Pakenham 
had  just  returned'  from  a  short  con- 
ference with  Lord  Wellington,  whom 
I  observed  en  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence>  when  the  word  was  given, 
and  with  resolute  though  beating 
hearts,  we  found  ourselves  approach- 
ing the  enemy.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions 
moved  forward  on  our  left,  and  a 
cohimn  of  cavalry,  under  General 
D'Urban,  accompanied  our  advance  on 
the  right.  The  ground  through  which 
our  route  lay  was  low,  and  sheltered 
£rom  observation  by  the  neighbouring 
heights,  and  we  passed  on  unobstruct- 
ed and  unobserved  by  the  enemy.  In 
this  manner  had  we  marched  on  for 
a  considerable  distance,  when,  emer- 
ging into  ground  higher  and  more 
open,  we  suddenly  became  exposed  to 
a  heavy  &e  g£  artillery,  which  occa- 
sloBed  considerable  loss  in  the  ranks. 

This,  however,  did  not  interrupt  our 
man^,  and,  proceeding  onward,  I  re- 
member me  turned  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly to  the  rieht,  and  entered  a 
narrow  vaUev  which  ran  in  a  direction 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  course 
we  had  hitherto  pursued.  Having 
continued  our  advance  in  this  manner 
for  s6me  time,  we  halted  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  having  formed  in  sepa- 
rate columns  of  regiments,  we  were 
ordered  to  advance  up  the  heights  by 
•which  the  valley  was  bounded  to  the 
left.  While  the  preliminaries  of  at- 
tack were  thus  arranging.  General 
Pakenham  rode  along  the  division^  ad- 
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dressing,  as  he  passed,  a  short  hat  in- 
roiriting  speech  to  each  battalion.  No- 
thing could  be  more  fhU  of  ardour  and 
gallantry  than  his  whole  air  and  ex- 
pression, while  neither  betrayed  tlM 
smallest  want  of  that  calmness  and 
self-composure,  that  deliberate  exer- 
cise and  concentration  of  all  the  &- 
ciilties,  by  which  the  most  porwcrfnl 
enthusiasm  may  at  once  be  modified 
and  subdued,  and  made  subservient  to 
noble  purposes.  From  that  hoar  I 
have  never  thought  of  General  Faken- 
ham  without  adSmiration.  ' 

The  ridge  of  heights  up  whidi  we 
were  about  to  advance,  was  of  consi- 
derable' altitude,  yet  not  steep,  and  we 
proceeded  without  obstacle  or  obstnio- 
tion,  till  within  about  50  yards  of  die 
summit,  when  a  body  of  German 
riflemen,  belonging  to  a  battalion  of 
the  60th,  who  had  been  advanced  to 
the  flront,  and  had  already  crowned 
the  he^ht,  came  running  back  at  full 
speed,  exclaiming,  "  Der  Deivel,  dere 
are  de  French  horse  coming !"  On  re- 
oei  ving  this  intelligence.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell of  the  94th,  who  commanded  the 
brigade,  immediately  ordered  the  re- 
giment on 'the  right  to  throw  back 
Its  flank ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  done 
than  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  sweep- 
ing on  like  a  hurricane  along  the  brow 
of  the  bill,  but  after  receiving  a  smart 
voUey,  which  convinced  them  of  the 
failure  of  their  hope  of  taking  us  in 
flank,  they  speedily  retreated. 

Most  fortunate,  indeed,  was  the  pre« 
caution  of  Colonel  Campbell ;  for  nad 
the  enemy's  cavalry  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing our  light,  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  the  issue  of  the  battle  would  have 
been  very  diflbrent,  and  that  the  name 
of  Salamanca  would  never  have  been 
added  to  the  record  of  British  victories. 
Upon  such  slender  casualties  does  the 
fate  of  battles  often  depend.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  poor  Osborne,  the 
assistant  quarter-master-general  to  the 
division,  was  killed.  You  know  his 
father,  and  may  tell  him  from  me  that 
his  son  died  like  a  hero.  He  was  riding 
at  Aill  speed,  with  orders  for  the  im- 
mediate advance  of  the  cavalry  under 
General  D'Orbau)  when  a  shot  strack 
him  in  the  heart,  and  he  fell  headlong 
from  his  horse,  which,  terrified  by  the 
firing,  still  continued  his  career  on* 
ward  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
'  Having  successfullv  repulsed  this 
attack,  we  formed  hne  and  imme- 
diately crowned  the  height,  when  we 
found  ourselves  at  once  m  presence  of 
the  enemy.    The  ground  me  now  oc« 
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eopied  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  his 
Jiiie,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
foraiiDg  acanoBs  his  flank,  and  advan* 
dn^  to  the  chaige.  The  4th  and  5th 
diTuions  were  ahready  engaged  in  a 
powerful  attack  on  the  front  of  the  left 
•od  oentre»  and  our  appearance  was  M 
onoe  decisiye  of  the  nte  jof  the  battle 
in  that  quarter.  Oar  service,  in  truth, 
had  beoomeone,  oomparatiTelyatleast, 
ittther  of  glory  than  of  danger,  and  we 
continaed  chioging  onwara  with  the 
bayonet,  driving  i&  enemy  before  us^ 
and  exposed  to  little  firing  but  that  of 
•itiUery,  which  certainly  did  consider* 
able  execution  in  our  ruiks. 

JDo  not  suppose,  however,  that  I 
mean  to  say  ttie  French  were  entirely 
cuUfutiM,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  vi- 
gour and  perseverance  of  our  attack^ 
were  at  once  tecror-stricken  and  over* 
thrown.  •  Far^firomit.  They  fought 
Will,  and  fought  bravely ;  and  though 
ihe.advantBge  of  the  position  we.  had 
assumed,  was  such  as  to  necessitate  a 
retreat,  die  front  which,  on  every  fa- 
vounUe  spot  of  ground,  they  conti- 
nued to  show  to  their  victorious  and 
pursuing  enemy,  was  highly  honour- 
able at  once  to  their  ducipline  and 
courage.  Every  moment,  however,* 
the  situation  of  Marmont  and  his  army 
was  becoming  more  difficult  and  yre^ 
catioua.  The  cavalry,  under  Sir  Sta- 
pleton  Cotton,  made  a  most  gallant 
and  dedsive  chan;e  on  a  bri^e  of 
Frendi  infantry,  which  they  complete- 
ly overthrew,  and  immediately  ex- 
tending themselves  on  our  flank,  con- 
tinued to  follow  up  their  success,  by 
charging  the  enemy  on  every  height, 
where  he  attempted  to  make  a  stand. 

While  the  events  I  have  just  nar- 
rated, were  passing  on  the  right  of  the 
army,  the  tide  of  success  had  not 
flowed  with  equal  ranidity  on  the  left 
and  ceDtie.  An  attack  had  been  made 
by  the  Portuguese  brigade  of  General 
Faek,  on  the  Arapiles' height  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  in  which  he  was  repul- 
sed with  considerable  loss.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  .Portuguese,  the  body 
which  had  successfully  contended  for 
the  reoGcupation  of  the  Arapiles,  sud- 
denly advanced  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
4th  division  commanded  by  General 
Cole,  on  which  it  made  a  dulant  and 
voy  vehement  attack.  This  was  at 
least  partially  successful.  General 
Cole  had  been  already  wounded,  and 
his  division,  disconcerted  by  these  ope- 
rations on  their  flank,  was,  after  a  . 
brave  resistance,  obliged  to  retire.  The  . 
progress  of  the  enemy,  however^  was 


immediately  checked,  by  the  advance 
of  a  brigade  of  the  5th  clivistoiD,  which 
fell  on  the  flank  of  the  •enemy,  and  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  cross  fire,  forced 
them  in  torn  instantly  to  retreat.  The 
4th  and  5th  divisions  then  continued 
their  advance  unintemn>ted  by  any  . 
further  reverse,  and  graausily  gained 
ground  on  their  opfKments. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  *  Arapiles' 
height  had  been  carried  by  General 
Clinton,  and  our  division  had  been 
advancing  from  the  right  all  along  the 
centre  of  the  French  position,  as  if 
oonqueringand  to  conquer.  Theludt* 
ing  of  the  enemy  had  become  the  in« 
stent  signal  for  a  charge,  and  every 
charge  had  been  attended  with  8uo«  ' 
cess.  •  Marshal  Mannent  had  been 
wounded,  and  the  -command  of  the  ^ 
army  devolved  on  General  Clausel, 
who,  with  a  degree  of  military  skill, 
fax  mpenor  to  that  displayed^ by  his 
predecessor,  now  endeavoured  to  rally 
nis  defeated  forces  in  a  new  positbn, 
and  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Under  cover  of  the  left,  which  had  suf« 
fered  compantively  little.  Gen.  Clausel 
re-formed  his  rignt  and  centre,  and 
took  up  a  new  position,  running  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  that  in  which*  ^ 
action  had  commenced.  The  ground 
was  admirably  chosen.  It  consisted  of 
a  range  of  heights  of  considerable  emi-  ^ 
nence,  steep,  yet  by  no  means  so  much 
so  as. to  be  inaccessible  to  cavalry. 
Either  flank  of  the  position  was  sup- 
ported  by  masses  of  cavriry,  and  we*  - 
whole  body  of.  the  artillery  was  so. 
placed,  as  not  only  to  sweep  the  whob 
face  of  the  height,  but  to  command^ 
the  whole  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  * 
to  act  with  full  efficacy  on  the  allies 
during  every  step  of  their  advance. 

For  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  seemed  to  haver 
taken  place,  and  we  lay  idle  and  inac* 
ttve,  gazing  on  the  new  and  formida- 
ble position  in  which  the  enemy  had. 
sought  temporary  refuge.  To  say 'the  • 
trutn,  devated  as  we  were  withvic« 
tory,  the  prospect  before  us  was  by  no. 
means  an  inviting  one,  to  men, •by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage,  jet  not 
indisposed,  if  possible,  to  repose  quiets 
]y  on  the  laurels  the^  had  already  ac* 
quired,  and  who,-umnfluenced  by  any 
morbid  anxietj  to  encounter  new  dan« 
gers,  were  satitfied  with,  indulging  in 
complacent  reflection  on  those  tbey 
had  ahready  braved  and  overcome.  •    . 

Though  demonstrations  of  hostility, 
however,  had .  apparently .  ceased  on     • 
our  part  during  this  interval  of  inao* 
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tMm»  Aejimd  by  Aomeani  done  t^ 
0B  Uie  wt.of  tbe  enemy.  We  lay 
extoidea  en  tbe  gpronnd,  end,  though 
U  a  ODoaderaUe  diataaoey  the  ahoC  of 
the  enemy'a  ertiUery,  whidi  they  kept 
OMtiDuaUy  pounng  down  on  aa»  torn 
with  dntrudive  effiaet  I  aanire  yon 
tfacae  waa  i|iuteenoiif^  of  death  among 
U8  to  preireDt  the  moat  aoaonolent  ia« 
dividmal  of  the  diyiaion  Irom  falling 
aakepb  The  pBobability  (tf  one'a  lei 
poae  being  dittuhed  by  the  tiniveU 
eome  aalute  of  a  oasmon  bi^  '^J^'^ 
toasf  heliev»  me,  a  mnch  moore  effiaa* 
ciom  antidote  to  aLnmher,  ^an  even 
gpmpowder  tea.  Strong  eofl^  ia  « 
mere,  joke  to  it. 

At  lengthy  an  aide-d^eamp  of  Lord 
Wellingtony-^whoi  dniing  tnia  inter** 
val»  had  been  en^Qiged  in  Meonnoi« 
tring  tbe  new  poaitaon  of  the  Frendi^ 
-*«€ame  riding  np  at  ftiU  apeed,  with 
•rdeia  to  Geunal  Pakenham.  These 
weray<— fbr  I  heaid  them  delivered,-* 
that  the  6th  diriaon,  commanded  by 
General  Clinton,  were  to  lead  the  at* 
tadc  on  the  front  of  the  heighta  ocoo* 
pied  by  the  enemy,  and  thai  the  Sd 
diviaion  were  to  anppoct  them.  **  I 
ahall  do  ao  with  pleaaure,*'  rejoined 
General  Pakenham ;  "  but  tell  Lord 
Wdlington  that  my  decided  Opinion 
ia  in  fawrar  of  a  ilank  moyement.  To 
atorm  that  height,"  he  eontinned,  his 
voioe  becoming  more  devated  and  hie 
eye  more  aparUiag  aa  he  apoke,  "  ia 
nodung  ieaa  than  an  idhnman  aacriflee 
ef  hfr.  Ererything  can  be  gained  by 
eperatkig  on  the  iOimk." 

*'  Genendy"repUed  theatde^e-eamp, 
"  it  ia  not  .for  me  to  judge  of  audi 
mattera.  It  ia  my  duty  merdy  to  do* 
Mirer  the  ordora  widi  which  I  am  in- 
trusted." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  rcjdned  Pa* 
fcenham ;  **  but,  nererthdeai,  tell  my 
Lord  WeUineton  what  I  aay.  Tell 
him  my  opinion  is  dedded]y  m  favour 
of  taking  them  in  ilank— to  do  other- 
wise, ia  taking  the  bull  bv  the  horns/' 
The  aido*de^camp  bowed  and  rode  off, 
and  so  ended  thu  extraordinary  coUo* 
quy. 

During  the  period  of  our  inactiFity 
4mr  loaa  had  been  sererer-^ar  more 
eevere,  indeed,  than  what  we  had  suf- 
fffted  in  the  eaiiier  and  more  brilliant 
part  of  the  action.  We  now  stood 
Again  with  ahouldered  arms,  prepared 
once  moie  to  adTaaee  againat  the 
enemy.  According  to  orders,  the  6th 
idiriBion  took  te  lead,  and  advan- 
ced in  line.  We  brought  up  the 
jKwrof  thiapeiilonaprocawon.    The 


French  aHiHoy,  which  waa,  aa  limve 
atated,  admuably  poated,  aent  wholb 
ahowera  of  shot  and  shdl  upon  na  aa 
we  advanfled,  and  with  auch  deadly 
aoenraoy  were  theurguna  pointed,  that 
few  of  their  buUeta  either  fell  shoct 
of,  or  •venhot  the  marie.  But  this 
was  nothing  to  what  we  sufieoed  on 
^tadnng  the  hiU^  c€  which  it  waa  our 
pl^eet  to gsin  poawasieiL  Therethe 
Artillery  took  ua  in  flank  and  quarter, 
and  waa  fbUowed  by  ledoubled  moit»> 
tality.  At  the  eame  time  a  heavy  fire 
of  moshetry  opened  ftmk  die  brow  of 
the  hill;  and  aeldom,  I  bdieve,  has 
death  reaped  a  more  plentif ul  hurveat 
than  on  that  oocaaion.  Here  it  waa 
that  I  was  wounded,  but  I  did  not 
fall,  and  still  apoompanied  my  v^- 
ment  in  ita  progreas. 
It  would,  I  concdvn,  havebeon  noim* 
pntation  on  the  bnweat  troopaio  aay» 
that,  under  such  a  fire  aa  I  haire  de» 
aonbed,  with  all  advantagea  of  ground 
Mainat  diem^  they  had  ahrunk  from 
the  conteaL  You  wiU  undeiatand, 
therefbre,  the  extent  cf  the  complimeBt 
to  which  our  ffailant  addien  are  eati* 
tied,  when  I  tell  you  they  didno^dirink. 
They  advanced  under  theae  trying  mm 
cnmatanceaanddisad  vantagca  -  calmly 
and  deliberaldy  I  will  not  aay,  but-» 
ateadily,  and  without  more  confusMtt) 
than  was  perhaps  ineviuble  from  the 
increasing  mortality  which  was  every 
moment  taking  plaoe  in  the  ranka. 
During  all  this  time,  too^  the  fire  of 
tbe  enemy  waa  wholly  unretvraed. 
Not  a  shot  was.fired  by  a  Britidi  mua« 
ket  during  the  whde  of  our  advance ; 
and  the  6th  division  at  length  erown* 
iog  the  heights,  they  at  once  chuged 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  the 
day  was  our  own.  When  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  c 
already  drivm  from  it  in 
and  our  cavalry  in  frdl  purauit. 

While  thia  moat  gallant  attack  waa 
making  on  the  enemv  in  front,  the 
divinion  of  Generd€oIe  had  been  em- 
ployed in  turning  their  fi^nk  ;  and 
unable,  as  I  oonfem  myself,  to  form 
an  opinion  of  any  value  on  auch  mat- 
ters, I  cannot  hdp  agreeing  with  Go« 
neral  Pakenham^tliat  thia  attack  alone, 
especially  if  made  in  greater  loro^ 
would  luive  been  found  amply  auffi* 
cient  for  the  dislodgement  or  the  ene- 
my. But  of  audi  mattera  I  have  at 
present  ndther  time  nor  inclination 
to  write.  Suffice  it  for  the  pvesenty 
that  the  Frendi,  covered  bv  the  daric* 
nesa  which  came  on  shortly  ailer  the 
condudoa  oC  the  batik,  oootinQcd 


their  ill^t>  and  craaaed  the  Tomek  wound  dwewJ  hy  the  Kgimotai  aar* 

at  Alba duriag  the  night.  Netamat  geoo,  and  on  the  ftUowing  day  waa 

deal  waa  done  by  the  cavalry  andUght  oonveyed  on  *  apinnii^.waggon  to  Sala- 

diviaiona  in  pursuit ;  but  on  the  next  manoa^  wfaeroj  ao  you  know,  I  at  pre« 

day,  having  paaaed  the  Tonnea^  they  aent  am.    Do  not,  I  pray  you,  be  un* 

came  up  witn  the  rear-guard  of  the  easy  about  me.    I  bnoe  mora  repeat, 

enemy,  which  was  immediatelv  chai^  eveiything  ia  gdog  well  with  me ; 

ged  by  the  heavy  cavalry,  under  Ge-  and  my  next  letter,  you  may  depend 

neral  Bock,  witn  the  most  brilliant  on  it,  will  carry  aooouilta  of  my  com« 

aucceaa.    About  900  men  were  made  plete  recovery.    In^he  meantime,  I 

and  the  reat  only  eacaped  am  tured  of  my  letter,  which  haa  li« 


priaonera, 
oy  throwi] 


by  throwing  away  their  arms,  and  terally  been  my  aole  occupation  fbr 

flying,   Bcattered  and  panic- struck,  two  days.  Regard  it,  I  request  of  yon, 

acroas  the  country.    Since  that  event  aa  a  proof  of  my  un^mimshed  attach* 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  anny,  ment ;  and  begging  kind  love  to  Mm 


and  only  know  generally,  that  they  Jones— *who,  I  hope  by  the  by,  does 

are  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  follow-  not  intend  next  time  to  have  twins, 
ing  up  their  success,  by  driving  them  Believe  me  ever, 

towards  the  Pyrenees.  ^  MydeairAunt, 

With  regard  to  myself,  shortly  after  Your  ever-afieetionate  Nephew, 

we  halted  for  the  night,  which  we  did  Sf£nci a  MoooaiDoc. 

nearly  on  the  field  of  battle,  I  had  my 


THE  BRIDAL-DAY. 

On  a  Monvment,  in  a  Venetian  Church,  is  an  Epitaph,  recording  thai  the  remains 

beneath  are  those  of  a  noble  Lady,  who  expired  suddenly  while  standing  as  a 

Bride  at  the  Altar. 

W«  bear  h«r  Home  I  we  bear  her  Home  t 
Orer  tbe  munnuring  ntt^ee'i  foam  i 
One  who  has  fled  finm  cte  War  of  Lift, 
From  •oixow-peios  aod  the  ftrer-ctrlCe. 

Bakhv  Cohnwall. 

Bride !  upon  thy  marriAge^day, 
When  thy  gems  in  rich  array 
Made  the  gustening  mirror  seem 
Atf  a  star-reflecting  stream ; 
When  the  dustenng  pearls  lay  fair 
Midst  thy  braids  of  sunny  hair ; 
And  die  white  veil  o'er  thee  atreaming. 
Like  a  silvery  halo  gleaming, 
Mellow'd  all  that  pomp  and  light 
Into  something  meekly  bright ; 
Did  the  fluttering  of  tny  breath. 
Speak  of  ley  or  woe  beneath  ? 
And  the  hue  that  went  and  came 
O'er  thy  chedc,  like  wavering  flame, 
Flow'd  that  crimacm  from  th  unreal 
Or  the  gladness  of  thy  bresst? 
-^Who  shall  tell  uap— from  thy  bower 
Brightly  didst  thou  pass  that  hour ; 
Wim  tne  many-gbncing  oar. 
And  the  cheer  along  the  ehore. 
And  the  wealth  of  aummer-flowera 
On  thy  fair  head  caat  in  abowera. 
And  tne  breath  of  song  and  flute^ 
And  the  clarion's  elad  aalute. 
Swiftly  o'er  the  Adrian  tide 
Wert  thou  borne  in  pomp,  young  Bride ! 
Mirth  and  music,  sun  and  sky. 
Welcomed  thee  triumphantly  f 
—Yet  perchance  a  chaatening  thought 
In  some  deeper  spirit  wrought. 
Whispering,  aa  untold  it  blent 
"Vnth  the  sounds  of  merriment. 
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— .^^  Ftom  the  Home  of  Childhood's  glee, 
4  From  the  Days  of  Laughter  free. 

From  the  Love  of  many  Years, 
>Thou  art  gone  to  cares  and  fears, 

Td  another  path  and  ^de, 
.  To  a.bosom  yet  untned! 

Bright  one!  oh !  there  j^ell  may  he 
'  Trembling  midst  our  joy  for  thee !" 

Bride  f  when  throng  the  stately  fane, 

*  Circled  with  thy  nuptial  train^ 
Midst  the  banners  hung  on  high 
By  thy  warlike  ancestry. 
Midst  thy  mighty  fathers  dead. 
In  soft  beauty  thou  wert  led ; 

'  When  before  the  shrine  thy  form 

*  Qarver'd  to  some  bosom-storm  ; 
When,  like  harp-strings  with  a  sigh. 
Breaking  in  mid-harmony. 

On  thy  up  the  naprmurs  low 

Died  with  Love's  unfinished  vow. 

When,  like  scatter'd  rose-leaves,  fled 

From  thy  cheek  each  tint  of  red ; 

And  the  light  forsook  thine  eye,  .     . 

And  thy  head  sank  heavily ; 

Was  that  drooping  but  th  excess 

Of  thy  8|nrit's  blessedness  ? 

Or  did  some  deep  feeling's  might. 

Folded  in  thy  heart  from  sight. 

With  a  ^udden  tempest  shower 

Earthward  bear  thy  life's  young  flower  ? 

— Who  shall  tell  us  ?-— on  thy  tongue 

Silence,  and  for  ever,  hung ! 

Never  to  thy  lip  and  cheek 

Rush'd  again'  the  crimson  streak, 

Never  to  thine  eye  retum'd 

That  whicii  there  had  beam'd  and  bam'd. 

With  tha  secret  none  might  know. 

With  thy  rapture  or  thy  woe. 

With  thy  marriage-robe  and  wreath. 

Thou  Wert  fled— young  Bride  of  Death  t 

One,  one  lightning-moment  there. 

Struck  down  Triumph  to  Despair, 

Beauty,  Splendour,  Hope  and  Trust, 

Into  Darkness,  Terror— Dust  I 

There  w6re  sounds  of  weeping  o'er  Aee, 
Bride !  as  forth  thy  kindred  bore  thee. 
Shrouded' in  thy  gleaming  veil. 
Deaf  to  that  wild  Amend  wail. 
— yet  perchance  a  chastening  thoughl 
In  some  deeper  spirit  wrought. 
Whispering,  while  the  stem  sad  knell 
On  the  air^  bright  stillness  fell, 
— "  From=  the  ^wer  of  chill  and  change. 
Souls  to  sever  and  estrange  ; 
From  Love*a  wane— a  death  in  life. 
But  to  watch  a  mortal  strife ; 
From  the  secret  fevers,  known 
To  the  burden'd  heart  alone  ; 
Thou  art  fled— afar-«way. 
Where  those  blights  no  more  have  sway ! 
Bright  one !  oh !  there  well  may  be 
Comfort  midfit  our  tears  for  thee !" 

F.  H. 
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AlVItW  OF  MOHDAUMt's  Elfin  OP  ARISTOPRANIS.^ 


Thi  pkyi  of  the  wittr,  Imt  gnm' 
AUkestStOk  dftnmtiit,  bare  been  mtieh 
iii'tlle  linkb  of  polite  seholan^  since 
tbeir  atienHon  wu  again  direeted  to 
dMiA  a  ftw  yt&n  ba^»  by  a  transla- 
tion of  sdect  parts  of  the  Cemedy  of 
^ke  Fhige,  by  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
RMAiani  Fr^ra  <  Hie  version^  whieh 
oeiifcieied  of  a  nary  few  sheets,  was  at 
Bni  HMrtly  shtfjni  to  fWends,  but 
ihu  alifer#arda  pefitoitted  to  appear  in 
tins  MAMdncIL  I<  was  executed  with 
Mac  lipMr»  and  it  ionveyied  to  the 
Bbgliiif  itider'aVery  Aerfeet  and  live-' 
It  ntfflto'  of  the  ^inginal.  Mr  Hit-' 
Am  foDbwed  soon  after.  It  wasliis 
olqeet  to  ekblUr  A  vifew  of  a  feilr  com- 
plete dramasy  and  specimens  of  indi- 
vidnal  seenes,  thai  both  the  general 
plan,  and  the  style  and  hnmoor  of  the 
Gieek  poet,  might  be  fairly  under- 
stood.  His  volume  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  library  of  Cfery  cbssical 
acbolsr.  The  author  of  ihe  thin  oc- 
tavo now  before  us,  has  selected  the 
comedy  entitled  **  Peace;"  and  he 
very  natnially  dedicates  Ids  attempt 
to  his  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr  J. 
Hookham  Frere,  whom  he  follows  in 
whimsicality  and  pleasantry,  although 
he  may  be  fu  bdiind  him  in  apkit 
and  neatness  of  execution.  Of  thia 
we  will  presently  enable  the  reader  to 
judge.  That  the  essay  baa  pleased, 
would  appear  from  the  readiness  with 
which  the  impression  has  been  sold'; 
and  as  many  of  our  resders  may  not 
have  seen  toe  woric,  and,  indeea,  we 
beliefe  a  eopy  of  it  is  not  now  to  be 
had,  we  ahau  indulge  more  largely  in 
extracfa  from  it,  thim  we  should  have 
oonsiderad  necessary  had  it  been  ttf  be 
Ibond  on  the  counler  of  every  book- 
aeUer. 

The  sdieme  of  the  original  drama 
is  this:  Tryneus,  an  Attic  farmer, 
impatient  of  the  distress  brought  upon 
his  country  by  Uie  long  conllnuatioe 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  determines 
to  aaoend  t6  Jupiter,  to  bring  down 
Peaee  win,  who  had  quitted  the 
earth.  For  this  purpose  he  feeds  an 
enonnous  beetle,  which,  when  aitived 
to  a  proper  sise  uid  dq^ree  of  stienglh 


to  esrry  him,  mounts  up  with  Tly- 
mus  on  his  back.  Mercury  there  in- 
forms him,  upon  his  arrival,  that 
Peace  lies  concealed  in  a  deep  cavern, 
upon  which  Mars  has  heaped  a  pile 
of  stones,  #hich  he  will  scarcely  bo 
sMe  to  remove.  By  the  aid,  howeveir 
of  some  peasants  and  artisans,  Peaee^ 
is  relieved  fipom  Uie  superincumbent 
load.  He  deecends,  taxing  her  and 
her  two  companions,  Harvest  and 
Theoria^-thejxinem  et  Ctrcemes  of  the 
Romans.  He  sacrifices  to  Peace,  ex- 
duding  the 'advocates  fpr  War  fhnn 
a;p8irticip4t2on  bf'the  bAnqtiet  The 
armouters  ahd  tpAmtrement-makeni 
in  d^pair  oflfef  thehr  weapons  fbr  sakf 
at  any  price,  while  the  countrymen 
are  in  high  spirits,  from  their  imple- 
ments bein^  again  in  request,  snd  na- 
vtng  risen  m  value.  Tryneus  places 
Tkknia  under'  the  proteetmn  of  the 
Senate,  marries  her  odmpanion,  and 
retires  with  her  to  the  country. 

In  the  original  theve  is  much  that 
defies  translation,  and,  we  must  say, 
much  that  does  not  deserve  it*  Some 
parts  would  be  uninteresting,  and 
many  more  would  be  disgusting  to  a 
modem  reader.  Mr  Morda^nt  has 
avoided  a  part  of  the  diAeulty,  by 
adopting  the  pUn  of  imitation,  and 
substituting  the  past  foUies  of  his  own 
times  for  Atlumian  politks  ahd  per- 
abnalities. 

Instead  of  the  disgusting  process  of 
feedmg  the  Scarabeus,  with  whicJi 
the  Greek  play  lypens,  Mr  Mordaunt 
introduces  two  spprentices  of  Mr  Bub- 
ble, a  speculator,  filling  a  baUoon,  with 
which  lie  proposes  to  ascend  to  the 
Ltinar  R^ons  in  search  of  silver- 
mines,  in  which  he  has'already  issued 
lAiaree,  whlbb  bear  a  premium.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  the  Moon/  he  learns 
that  the  Bilver-nifnei  in  that  planet 
are  all  worked  out;  but  that  Peace'a 
*'  haU  and  tith  nieee,  Ckeap^Ltmnf!' 
16  concealed  Uiere  in  a  cavc^,  whidi 
War  has  encumbered  with  a  load  of 
debts  and  taxes.  He  disengages  her 
from  her  abode,  ind  descends  with 
her  and  hef  tw^o  feadale  ootnpanions, 
Harv^it  B&me  tmd'O.  P.^0.  P.  proves 
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to  be  imtfaer  a  noisy  lady,  and  fond  of  daunt  has  adhered  to  the  sense  of  the 

finery,  but  he  leoommends  her  as  a  original, 
suitable  match  to  the  Chainnan  of 

the  London  Forum.  He  becomes  ena-  The  play  opens  with  a  dialogue  be- 
moared  of  Harvest  Home,  and  niar<-  tween  two  appcentiees  of  M^  Buhblie, 
ries  her;  whereupon,  tired  of  his  mi-  engaged  in  filliog  their  master's  bal« 
ning  projects,  he  sets  off  for  the  ooun-  loon,  one  of  whom  complains  exceed- 
try  with  his  bride,  to  devote  him-  ingly  of  the  offensiveness  of  the  ope- 
self  for  the  future  to  agriculture,  and  ration.  By  the  inxeuooB  expedient 
to  recompense  himself  for  his  other  which  the  imitator  haa  adopted,  (and 
disap^intments  by  the  profits  of  an  he  has  often  taken  the  liberty  of  di- 
expenmental  farm.  verging  widely,  firom  the  text  of  the 
.  But  we  will  no  longer  detain  the  Greek  author,)  he  has  sunnaunted  a 
leader  &om  a  specimen  of  the  con-  difficulty  at  starting,  which  seemed  to 
tents  of  this  volume.  We  have  only  render  an  unolgectionaUe  version  of 
to  warn  the  classical  scholar,  that  he  this  drama  impossible.  It  must,  how- 
will  do  well  to  have  Kuster's,  or  at  ever,  be  admitted,  that  when  the  trans* 
least  Brunck's,  edition  of  Aristc^hanes  lator  thus  enlarges,  he  soenerally  di- 
open  before  him,  that  he  may  com-*  lates  upon  some  individual  expres- 
pare  these  extracts  with  the  Greeks  sion,  or  single  word  in  the  text,  which, 
and  thenoe  observe  how  far  Mr  Mor«  suggests  the  extraneous  topics* 


▲CT  I.— SCBITB  I. 

A>  More  vitriol  and  filings,  boy !  be  quick. 

B.  Here  have  we  plenty. 

A.  Give  this  great  balloon 

Enough  of  hydrogen. 

/I.  Aye,  that  I  will. 

A,  Yet,  ply  it  faster. 

B*  Now  is  all  received : 

It  mounts  aloft,  and  the  air,  infiammable. 
Circles  within,  and  swells  the  silken  globe. 

A.  Yet,  slow's  the  process :— oh  J  that  it  were  full. 
Ye  men  in  Westminster,  who  ply  your  trade 

By  the  Horseferry  Bead,  and  who  retail 
Gas  portable,  by  quarts  and  pennyworths. 
Contribute  a  supply, — else,  shidl  I  burst 
With  expectation — ^here,— -bear  a  ^hsnd ; 
Pail  after  pail,  'till  every  sinew  adie 
With  handing  it, 

B.  Nay,  hand  it  then  yourself. 
For  I  am  weary,  and  I  fain  would  know, 
(Good  Master,  can  you  tell  me,)  where  a  nose 
Not  bored  with  nostrils  may  be  found  ?  1  vow, 
I  never  was  employed  upon  a  job, 

Than  this  more  nauseous,  insupportable. 

A»  I  wish,  you  villain,  you  were  doom'd  to  work 
In  the  gasometer,— then  would  you  say  indeed, 
Tis  filthy  work :— but  hold— rll  ascertain 
Whether  we  have  plied  enough  :^-*tis  full  to  bursting. 
.  See  how  it  rolls  its  hesd  and  mighty  sides —   . 
A  beauteous  orb,  'thouRh  foul  with  gas  within. 

J9.  It  roUs  indeed,  like  some  conceited  chap 
Big  with  his  own  importanee,  and  as  ronml 
As  paunch  of  Alderman,  well  turtle-lined. 
'Tis  well  no  spark  electric  from  a  cloud. 
Can  penetrate— 'twould  make  a  noble  bonfire ! 

In  the  linea  that  foUow,  a  humorous  reference  to  the  transactions  in  tlie 
city  money  market,  is  substituted  for  the  personal  attack  upon  the  Athenian 
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Demagogue  CleoD,  and  tbe  Uat  it  pietty  doady  a^iarad  to.    The  original 
aoon  ftlk  off  in  point  of  ioteKa^  and  the  imitator,  Tery  alkmdilyj  lea^ 
linea  nntonched. 

i<.  I  doabt  not  bat  the  crowds  inquiaitiTe, 
Will  aak,  what'a  this  for  ?  why  thia  appantna  ^ 
To  tham  aome  atock-jobber  may  ahxewdlv  aaj^- 
"  My  yer  coot  friendah^  it  ia  von  mat  pu»»*adke. 
Which  Mr  |tf  oahea,  of  tho  Stock  Exehanga, 
Meana,  aa  a  loan  to  oflb'»  and  in  aharea, 
Which,floon  will  bear  m  pmninm,  in  elaaaeay 
For  babieih  who  ha^e  cat  thdr  firat  yonng  teetb» 
For  boyah  at  achool^  yoang  maatera,  and  grown  own, 
PeerBy  commonera,  and  miniaten,  and  thMe 
WhO|  of  male  aex,  are  yet  old  women  deem'd.'* 
And  troe  it  ia,  our  maater,  who  projected 
Thia  huge  bat  light  machine,  looks  to  the  moon 
Inwaaanfly,  and  ravea  of  eilver  minea, 
Peaii  fiaheriea,  and  gold  expected  there. 
O,  allver  moon,  how  dost  thoa  tarn  the  heada 
Of  cita,  tranafonning  them  to  bulla  and  bears— « 
Cmifonnding  all  thinga  east  of  Tempb  Bar ! 

We  find  the  dramatic  poet  and  hia  imitator  atepping  out  together  at  the 
line lyv(«^  hSif^  i  yiir^nt*  Some  neceaaaryiiaciijftf  are  supplied  with  sarcastic' 
reflectiona  upon  certain  combinationa,  which  received  their  fint  check  ftom 
our  late  upright  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  aome  abusea  wbidi  yet  reouire  a  re* 
medy,  but  are  atill  auflbied  to  exist,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  metropoHa* 

A.  Good  people,  Ip ! — my  master,  in-  the  car, 
Takea  a  ahort  flidit— a  first  experiment. 

Bubble  (JM^-)  Gently  at  first  swimming,  here  will  I  lie. 
Then  will  I  soar  away,  cheerily,  cheerily,— 
And  mounting  like  a  rocket,  will  I  riae. 
And  wing  my  coarse  to  the  moon  and  upper  skiea. 
O !  my  balloon,  may  thy  yalve  remain  sure  snd  fast-— 
O !  may  I  sniff  not  thy  gas  fhmi  the  first  to  last ! 

A.  Good  maater,  tell  ua  plainly,  to  what  height. 
At  the  utmoat,  hope  you  to  ascend  ? 

Bubble.  To  the  Moon  : 

There  to  derive  finom  sources  unexplored. 
Mines  never  work'd,  and  oceans  yet  unfathom'd. 
Wealth,  which  111  scatter  o'er  my  native  land. 
With  surer  aim  than  Law,  yet- not  less  boldly. 
Do  yon  applaud  my  project,  and  invite 
Folka  to  aubacribe  in  Joint-Stock  Companies, 
Who,  once  combined,  may,  with  strong  grasp,  invade 
The  profita  of  Plebeian  industry  ; 
And,  with  overwhelming  capital,  may  merge 
All  tradea,— steam*washing,  fish  and  errand  carts, 
Miili  bread,  gas,  brteks,  in  one  monopoly, 
Enlarge  with  buildingB  an  overpeopled  city-— 
Encourage  gin-ahopa,— thus  improve  men's  morals,— 
That  more  may  love  Old  Tom  than  love  hun  now ; 
Or  multiply  sasometers,  and  dolphina 
Placed  near  uie  pubHe  drains,  that  either  element. 
Water  and  air,  may  thua  be  tendered  cheap 
To  lipa  and  noeea  of  the  Ibola  snbacribLng. 
Mark  ye  ;— our  Managers,  in  dose  Committee, 
Must  keep  the  secret,  nor  the  sums  reveal. 
Snugly  applied  to  kw*fiees,  and  our  pensions, 


TIm  ttnwftthy  Ureiitnelit  wUsh  the  (toeb  nalMn  Beoiijrad4M&  Hkt  nonkd 
•pcoukton  ib  this  coimtryy  is  pniperly  laihed,  and  tbi  lines 

— ^ y^i/^l^^ 

ha?e  been  deseryedly  enlaiJBed  upon. 

A.  What  if  jour  pn^ecta  fail>.goQd  Mr  fiubiik  I 
Buhbh.  Why^  Uien«  111  sell  my  shares  befoie  th^y  &U, 

Whate'er  the  premiom ;  and,  no  longer  piinner^ 
111  swear  the  cause  of  Liberty  ,ai«i  Greece 
Is  sacrificed  to  jobbers  in  the  Alley^     . 
Who  the  Greek  Loan  expended,  half  in  law> 
And  half  in  rotten  ships^  which,  t'other  side    . 
The  Atlantic,  bought  Dv  some  hal€>nav  dragoon. 
Were  sure  to  founder  e  er  they  reacn'd  Pinens. 

The  tender  exnostulation  of  the  children  of  Trygeha  has  been  peeferred, 
but  much  that  follows  his  answer  to  them,  has  been  suppressed  as  unintereat- 
ing.  The  Anapssts,  which  describe  the  flisht  of  Trygieus,  weie  deaigiied  as 
a  coarse  satire  upon  the.  choruses  of  Euripides,  whom  AristophsiMS  ddi^ted 
to  ridicule.  The  imitator  has  substituted  for  this  ribaldry  some  hints  &om 
the  journal  of  an  aerial  Toyager,  whose  observations  were  yery  humoeoualy 
deieribed  in  a  letter  of  some  length,  which  Mpeared  in  a  LteM  iWitaqpsper 
after  his  descent^  several  years  ago.  They  will  probably  be  fieah  ita  tlft  me* 
mory  of  most  of  our  readers. 

B.  Dear  children  of  m^  master,  how  it  grieyes  me. 
That  Mr  Bubble,  mounting  to  the  moon. 

Will  leave  you  destitute !  .     , 

Children.  O  father,  father  1. 

And  can  it  be  BO?-«Can  you  beair  to  leaye  us?  .      .  , 

Bubble,  Children,  I  fear  so.    Could  you  know  my  anguish. 
How  my  heart  bleeds,  oft  as  you  ask  for  bread. 
With  tenderest  appellations  moving  me, . 
I  conscious  all  the  while  I've  not  the  meana 
To  appease  your  hunger,  you'd  not  judm  me  harshly. 
But  if  my  voyage  prosper,  you  shall  lack 
Nor  bread  and  butter,  nor  aweet  cakes  in  plenty ; 
These  will  I  give,  and  gently  rap  your  knuckles. 

Child,  Dear  faUier,  how  I  tremble  for  vour  fate. 
O !  should  you  tumble  from  your  giddy  neight. 
And  plunge  into  the  sea  1 

Bubble.  Be  that  my  care. 

My  car  is  suited  to  both  air  and  water  ; 
'Twill  bound  aloft,  or  cut  the  briny  wave. 
Boat-shaped  and  keel'd. 

C/uld.  Dear  father,  so  wiw  Amokl's. 

He  fell  on  land ;  an4  through  St  Qeorge's  Fielda 
The  ballad-singers  moum'd  his  wretdSed.  fale*  ,  .  f 

Bubble.  Now  indeed  I  mount  up^  my  heart  beato,  my  h«k  biistiea. 
The  sun  throws  its  light  on  my  sparkling  bftUoon, 
And  as  I  move  onwar(i),  oh,  how  the  wind  whistles. 
How  rattle  the  cords  as  I</isU  tp  the  Moon  1  ..     . 

Below  me  are  fields,  cities,  water,  and  woodvj       i      >.  1 

Light  and  darkness  distinguish  the  land  flrom  the  fiooda. 
A  gooseberry  bush  Epping,  Forest  appean;   .  .  , 
Ah  me !  should  I  faU  there— away;  ye  va^  Sof^l 
I  mark  the  deep  rutaT-^like  black  anU  are  the  men» 
How  bus;^  they  move  !~But  already  I  ken 
More  distinct  the  pale  orb— Russell  s  map  I  find  true* 
And  the  Man  in  the  Moon  stands  there  full  in  my  view. 


Upon  tlM  anival  of  TrygKut  at  the  abode'  of  Jvyiter*  X>0  ^  ot^Sinal,) 
he  knocks  at  the  door,  whereopoo  Mef^ry  aDpeon,  and  after  mdeaulieijr  eon- 
venation,  interna  the  Athenian  tha^  the  G^cUy  di4;u|ted  intb  the>wainre  in 
which  the  Greeks  are  still  engaged,  ^Q.pnnrwt  (heir,  hnng  trended  ^with  fur- 
ther supplications,  had  all  0»e  (roln  home  the  daj.before,  leaving  Mercury  to 
take  care  of  their  household  yesads  and  efikis.  The  reivier  .will  probably  be 
disposed  to  think  the  diaappdntmeUt  of  Tryg«ua  Js  eqiiaUed  .by.  that  j>f  the 
hero  of  the  uniutor's  drama*    The  aalire  that  fcHHomt  la  fettffidently  sfefcfte. 


4CT  II.    aoBxa  1. 
Scene  liei  •»  ihd  Moaru 

Man  in  the  Jf ooa.  Ivhkt  monsfo^  hvrp  F^  here  ?-*^A way;  TeUurian  ! 

Bubble^  Good  Mr  Lunatic,  ndy,  make.nie  weleonie : 
I  have  brought  you  a  rich  present  :«^Fifty  shares 
In  mines  I  wish  to  broach  in  ^onir  fai^  j^anet; 
Already  are  they  up  at  sevtoty ;  • 
They'll  yield  nice  picking,  if  yon  sell  them  soofa. 

ilfofi  in  the  Moon.  Mines,  you  great  baf^we  6nc6  had  mines  of 
silver; 
They're  all  work'd  out.    Our  mineni  aie  gone  peeking. 
I  stay  to  watdi  their  tools,  prows,  axes,  barirows. 

Bubble.  And  tell  me,  whence  (^ore«his  dreai  eonsumptiori. 
And  whither  did  your  folks  ^port  their  buUion  ?  t     • 

Man  in  the  Moon.  We  sent  it  out  in  silvisr  beams,  iii  moonshine. 
And  you  TeUuriaus  drain*!!  usl    I'm  well  pleased 
That  your  supply  haa  ceased,  that  in  your  alky, 
Falsenoods  ana  gambling,  forties  and  bubbles. 
Will  neyer  more  be  known  ;  ^crip,  nor  false  loans. 
Nor  war,  for  war  ybu. loved;  on  war  yoii  ^tten'd. 
For  if  the  foe  prerail'd,  you  rubb'd  you^  hands. 
And  join'd  to  fleece  the  state ;  bil^t  if  that  prbsjper'd,. 
'Twas  then  you  sold  at  par,  and  fleeced  your  neighbours. 
Your  country's  pawn'd  to  usurers ;  from  them 
Springs  your  distress.    Peace  you  indeed  may  hav^. 
But  not  ner  hale  and  tidy  niece,  CheofhUmng. 

Bubble.  Good  Mr  Lunatic,  that  country  lass 
MThom  you've  just  named,  I  seek  mpiit  earnestly* 
She  has  left  our  planet^^Is  she  lodged  in  yours  ? 

Man  in  the  Moan.  Stranger,  we  have  lier  here ;  fbr  in  our  Moon 
Are  warehoused  all  your  foUies  and  your  losses ; 
Bnt  in  that  cavern,  many  HUhoms  deep^ 
Sltt  Uea,  coneeal'd.    I  doubt  you'll  never  raise  hier. 
For  enfwua  Wat  JMs  faeap'd  on  her  n\ipde 
Loads  that  you'll  scarce  remove,  of  debts  and  taxes. 
Bank  stock;  oobsoIb,  and  fives  reduced  to  fours. 

:  Tlpe  fikarative  otenpitBod  of  Mar^  of  the  Sparlan  g^nmls;  who  ha4  re- 

IpooMingtfiediifiarent  cities  of  Greece  cently  fallen  in  Macedonia,  whilher 

lift  a  huge  mortar,  fhrmshea  a  frf sh  he  had  been  sent  th  aid  of  the  second 

o|iportiinity  t»  the  imitator  for  deeX*  Ferdiccas,  ta  enable  that  sovereign  to 

lag  onti  his  satire.    He  abbordingly  6ope  with  the  Athenians,  who  had 

touches  upon  some  of  thecodsequences  planted  coloqiei  on  his  coasts,  gives 

oi  .the  loDg-eontiniled  war  with  re*  the  imitator  an  oppdrhmitjr  of  paying 

puhUcan  add  impeirial  Franoei  in  oiir  a  compliment  to  tne  vicior  at  Water- 

tinles*  The  reibreiide,  in.  the  Original;  loa 

ttb  the  vulgar  delnagolme,  Cleon,  is  In  the  exclamation  of  the  snecula^ 

Brtitflhcd  by  an.alliision  to  tne  French  tor,  the  giants  ai  St  Duiistan  s  have 

SduM'b^lottes,  while  ihe  death  of  Bra#  been  made  to  do  diity  for  the  Dio* 

sidas,  one  of  the  bravelt  and  ttoUcit  scuri. 


5M  BmimofMar^bKunfM  ^^^  of  ArUtaphanf9.'  CMay> 

BMU.  And  it  be  quiet  now  ? 

Man  in  the  Mom,  The  contrary. 

'TwM  only  yeeterday  that  be  provided 
A  moat  capadous  mortar  and  a  peatle» 
.  Wherewith  he  means  to  bmiae^  with  planta  and  drugs^ 
The  fmita  be  gathered  in  some  twenty  years. 

Bubbte,  1  hear  his  thunder-^now  the  work's  began— 
Andy  between  friends^-^I  iust  take  leave  to  mention^ 
I  d  rather  slip  away>  sir— lest  he  setae  me. 
And  minoe  me  smaU,  or  grind  my  bones  to  powder. 

Man  in  the  Moon.  Sir,  yon  may  stay,  for  you  bare  felt  the  peatle. 
'Tis  Grallic  liberty  he  bruises  now, 
Mixt  up  with  bark  of  Jesuits,  to  render  . 
The  compound  more  astringent ;  Spanish  hopes 
Of  light  he'll  dash  with  poppy-juice  and  hemlock. 
Plain  German  honesty,  but  somewhat  spoilt. 
With  Jacobinic  sepia  he  mixes. 
Lombardic  martial  spirit  he  has  broken 
For  food,  to  nourish  a  black  two-necked  vulture. 
Greek  bravery  he'll  mix  with  Turkuh  opium  ; 
And  Javanese  fidelity  with  sprouts 
Of  Juniper,  for  Dutchmen  to  distiL 
Once,  on  the  triple  crown  his  iron-maoe 
Fell  with  just  aim,  and  Superstition's  pride. 
Her  beads  and  relics,  like  tne  mouldering  seat 
Of  mummy,  yielding  to  Belioni'a  weight. 
In  Upper  Egypt's  crjrpt,  rose  in  a  doud 
Of  sufibcating  dust    With  this  he  Minds 
Luther's  degenerate  sons.    This,  mixt  with  tears. 
For  those  wno  hold  the  truth  in  Ru;hteottsne8s, 
He  moulds  again,  a  bitter,  bitter  pul ! 

War.  My  young  page.  Tumult,  haste !  another  pestle; 
Bring  me,  or  bludgeon  of  French  Sant-euiotiof, 
Or  baton  of  imperial  France,  for  both 
Have  served  my  purpose. 

Tumuii.  Mighty  Mars, 

None  of  the  first  are  now  discoverable ; 

The  last  was  lost  at  Waterloo,  and  the  hero  ^ 

Who  won  it  there  In  your  despite,  will  keep  it 

Bubble.  Long  may  he  so,  bv  the  giants  at  St  Dunstan's ! 

War,  Then  I'll  desist  awhile;  by  power  of  ateam, 
CoDgreve  or  Shrapnell  will  with  ease  supply  me. 

We  come  now  to  the  eflforts  of  Bubble  and  exertion,  or  the  contrary,  evmced 

and  his  assistants  for  the  liberation  of  by  the  peasants  in  uncovering  the 

the  imprisoned  females.  Mr  M.  passes  cave,  Ariatopbanea  shows  the  part 

over  the  joy  of  the  countrymen,  whom  taken  by  dinerent  states  of  Greece  in 

Trygeus  cannot  prevail  upon  to  de-  the  war.  Thus  the  Boeotians  are  back«' 

sist  firom  dandng,  and  the  soothing  ward,  and  contribute  little.  The  Ar« 

and  bribiiM^  Mercury  to  allow  the  work  gives  dad  but  laugh  at  the  mishapa  of 

lo  ittoeecd.     To  remove  a  heap  of  others.  These, as merdiants^brinMm 

stones  was  andently  deemed  a  kind  of  a  paniUd  might  be  found  in  kter 

sacrilege,  for  they  were  generally  pi-  times,  did  not  scruple  to  Bii|mly  both 

led  up  aa  calms  over  bodies  entombed  alliea  and  enemiea  aifice  wuh  stnrea. 

beneath  them ;  and  they  were,Uiere«  The  inhabitanta  of  Megara  were  too 

fore,  aacred  to  Mercury  aa  the  mes«  much  exhausted  to  be  of  any  servieeu 

senger  to  Hades,  and  the  conductor  of  The  Spartans  only  acted  manftilly. 

the  dead.  Hence  the  promise  made  to  The  Athenians  dia  nothing  but  Itu- 

him  in  the  original,  of  other  than  the  gate  and  jangle*    The  Greek  poet  k 

usual  sacrifices  and  festivals,  in  ac«  for  sending  these  on  shipboard,  to  bo 

knowtcdgment  for  this  permission,  brought  to  their  senses,  no  doubt,  by 

By  the  diflferent  degrees  of  wilUngnesB  diadpUiie  at  the  gangway. 
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Mr  M.  has  also  takea  a  aatirical    which  aide  hia  wiahaa  kan/  mi  the 
Tiew  of  the  phydcal  powers  of  hia  la«    mudi«agitated  Corn  question, 
houieny  and  hiaa  evidently  shown  to 

Bubble.  Now  could  I  dance  and  aing  from  very  joy. 
Here!  all  who  guide  the  plough,  or  ply  the  loom. 
Who  labour  at  the  foige,  or  hoist  the  aail. 
To  ^Kead  our  winged  commerce  o'er  the  globe. 
Strangera,  and  colonista,  and  countrymen^ 
All  who  desire  good  fare  at  little  coat, 
Asaisty  and  han4  our  tackle,  and  the  levers. 
{Chorus,) — ^That  will  we  all  with  heart  and  hand,-— whatever  be  the  labour. 
You  11  find  na  atout  and  teBchable,«*be  you  our  master  workman ; 
Bui  fill  a  foaming  cann  and  drink,^— Success  to  our  endeavours. 
May  he  that  wields  a  crow-bar  now,— ne'er  need  to  toss  the  musket. 
Nor  on  a  quarter-deck  at  sea, — be  call'd  to  work  the  capstan ; 
But  snug  in  cot,  with  wife  and  child,— pass  all  his  days  in  quiet ; 
His  bread  unmix'd  with  mouldy  grain, — ^hia  ale,  too,  free  from  malt-tax. 
May  this  day  work  our  country  s  good, — and  all  who  think  to  leave  it. 
For  better  fare  in  other  lands,— be  choked  with  frogs  and  garlic. 

BMfk.  Cash  plenty  then,  my  shares  will  rise,— -die  rich,  the  fair,  will 
take  them. 
Now  pull  away. 

Chorus.  Yo,  yo !  yo,  yo  I  yo,  vo ! 

Bubble.  Nay,  some  here  are  who  flinch,— once  more  together. 
That  merchant  seaman  flags,  and  I  suspect 
He's  out  of  ]jractice.     Plague  on  the  folks  who  encourage 
Strange  camera,  and  falsely  liberal 
Neglect  our  own.   Now,  pull  away,  my  hearties. 

Chorus.  Yo,  yo  1  yo,  yo !  yo,  yo  1 

Bubble.  That  husbandman 

Works  not,  as  erst  I  have  seen  him.    His  arm's  stiff. 
I  fear  his  plough  stands  still,— f^hile  that  pale  weaver. 
Bribed  bv  high  wages,  shows  alacrity. 
And> well  he  may :  the  cobwebs  that  he  spins 
Feed  him  with  Baltic  com,  while  native  soil,^ 
For  aught  he  cares,  may  henceforth  lie  untili'd. 
And  native  sinew,  moral,  health,  may  pine. 
Villaina,  you  waste  your  time  with  bickering : 
Make  for  the  coast;  there  learn  to  pull  and  hawl ; 
Leave  me  these  honest  countrymen  ;  they're  tractable. 
She  whom  we  would  fain  recover,  shall  be  theirs. 

Bubble.  Now  put  forth  all  your  strength,  my  boys. 

Chorus.  Yo,  yo ! 

Yo,  yo !  huzza  I  our  object  is  accomplish'd. 

Tiygveus's  address  to  the  females,  and  the  subsequent  dialogue,  contain  many 
pleaaing  allusions  to  a  country  life,  which  Aristophanes  is  frequently  very 
happy  m  depicting. 

Bubble.  Fair  mistress  of  rich  Cheshire  and  October, 
0,  that  in  terms  home*farew*d,  yet  suitable, 
I  had  power  to  address  thee !    Then  would  I  greet  thee,  fair  one. 
In  generous  language— 4wenty  to  the  hogshead. 
With  Uiee,  too,  would  I  met  thy  boon  companions. 
Plain  Harveat-Home,  and  richly-attired  0.  P. 
Auth'reas  of  Plenty  this  to  country  lads. 

And  that,  by  play- going  citizens  admired.  > 

0.  P.  thou  breath'st  of  Orange  the  perfume : 
Though  mix'd  with  odour  of  the  Linkboy's  torch. 
It  BtuT  is  gratefuL    It  suggests,  the  pleasure 
The  furlough'd  soldier  taatea,  who  caste  away 


His  kMpMcky  and  enJoyB  at  easy  priee 
ln^lery  seat,  the  aaotwa  of  Driiry*iLan& 

Firti  Countryman.  May  every  camp** worn  hero  now  Ibrget 
The  loathBome  smell  of  haversack,  ill  lined 
With  mouldy  bread  and  onions,  and  regale 
O'er  smoking  farmhoose  fare,  or  hear  in  playhouse 
The  orchestra's  crash,  and  Shakspeare's  moving  stiain. 

Second  Countryman,  Be  it  mine,  good  ladies,  nndernoath  ll|e  oak. 
That  crowns  my  thatch,  to  eount  my  Ueating  sheep,  - 

While  foreign  wool  ia  tax'd,iny  witb  m  hurry,' 
Umng  half-dress'd,  to  draw  oar  neW-baked  bread ; 
And  if,  when  malt  is  cheap,  a  tipsy  servant; 
Q'crtum  the  working  beer,  I'll  eaeck  nv  anger. 

Man  in  the  Moon*  Strangek^,  you  calTd  aiifotley  eivw  to  help  you. 
And  tfaoe^  whom  you  disnnss'd  ere' the  last  piiU    ^  '*  * 
Look  very  blue,  and  envious  of  your  rustics. 

£ttft^  Why,  yK  sinoe  country  life's  again  in  fariiion. 
Sword-cutlers  oannolt  well  be  pleaa^V'that  blacksiftichs 
Should  sell  their  plougfaaharea,  when  none  eall  for  blifdea. 

Man  in  ti^  Mdon.  Bid  them  dispell. ' 

Bubble.  Away,  my  lada-^Well  speed  the  ploogh  !«-*Be  merry. 

Third  Countryman.  0  happy  daj,  to  all  who  virtue  love, 
Who  love  their  country !    Now  will  I  seek  my  orcbitda. 
And  the  brown  beurr^  which  my  boyish  hana 
Fuvt  planted,  which  repay  my  riper  years. 

Bubble.  First,  my  gooil  fdlows,  pay  yoiur  grateful  vowa 
To  that  beneficence  by  whieh  your  load  :  * 

Of  taxes  has  been  lignten'd ;  then  to  your  homes. 
And  feed  on  better  mre  th^  gude  otdt  herrimge.  ' 

Man  in  the  Moon.  Your  plouglimen,  sit,  ar^  sto«ty  ihey  ecareely  need 
A  warmer  glow  from  bedf  and  humming  ide. 

Bubble.  Yea,  Mr  Lunatic,  it  does  me  oood 
To  see  them  mardi— -their  mattooks  in  tne  sun. 
They  walk  in  even  rows,  like  dibbled  beima, 
Or  wheat  straight-Airrow'd  by  a  Norfolk  drUl. 
They  make  me  languish  for  the  plough ;  and  sure. 
When  I  return,  111  quit  my  minibg  projects,' 
And  thrive  on  some  Eatperifnental  Farm. 

Happy  swains,  ye  wdl  remember 
How  this  lass  would  erst  regale 
Honest  souls  in  deep  December, 
With  turkies  roost  and  sparkling  ale. 

How,  after  toil  in  summer-field. 
On  violet  bank,  by  soipe  cold  sprmg. 
On  curds,  or  what  t)ie  jfarm  would  yields 
Gaily  would  you  feast  and  sing. ' 

Chorus  of.  Countrymen. 
Blest  Cheap-living,  how  we  greet  you ! 
Years  have  we  but  toil'd  in  vain. 
It  repays  iis  that  we  meet  yon,— 
Welcome  to  our  fields  again. 

The  Athenian  comic  poet  now  re«  tresses.  Aristophanes  chaifiea  the 
capitulates,  through  the  medium  of  sculptor  Phidias  wifh  havif^  been  ge« 
Hermes,  the  origin  of  the  Peloponn&.  nenilly  guilty  of  malpractiees,  ir#i^«f 
sian  war,  the  cause  of  all  their  dU«    xm^^.     But  the  scholiast   intorma 

•    7 


u8,thAt  he  bid  wilfully  rendered  g.  nipt  conduct  of  biiprotcg^,  or  for  any 

false  acoDunt  of  the  gold  and  ivory  share  that  he  might  have  had  in  die 

employed  by  him  in  tjie  statue  of  }/LU  transaction.    To  divert  the  attention 

nerva,  placed  in  the  Parthenon*  This  of  the  public  to  another  aabject»  he 

incident  gave  oocasion  to  the  fin^  blew  up  the  war  of  the  Peloponnese. 

vrork  he  ever  executed ;  for  it  caused  The  imitator  here  adverts  to  the 

bis  banishment  to  £li8,  where  he  spulp*  .  late  republican  encroachments  on  the 

tured  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  at  0]ym«  French  monarchy,  and  the  consequent 

pia«  Pericles,  who  had  patronised  the  sanguinary  revolutionary  war  on  the 

artist  (as  some  reported),  feared  to  be  continent  of  Europe^ 
called  to  account,  either  for  the  cor- 

Man  in  the  Mom*  Tellurian,  would  you  know,  with  what  displeased. 
This  damsel  left  you  and  your  coantrymen. 
Hear  me*    Lopg  time  ago,  some  wild  republicans 
Had  from  their  master's  royal  robe  purloin 'd 
Some  lily  flowers  of  gold ;  and.  their  abettors, 
Fearing  exposure,  pick'd  a  mighty  quarrel. 
Which  set  wholje  states  and  nations  by  the  ears, 
Drain'd  their  exchequers,  and  their  subjects  beggar'd. 
Crazed  them  with  BUghts  of  Man,  and  kindled  fires 
Which  burnt  their  neighbours'  houses  and  their  own. 
Vines  were  cut  up  for  fuel ;  in  their  cellars 
Their  wine  and  pil-jars  were  so  rudely  shaken, 
Each  smash'd  its  neighbour :  all  was  topsy-turvy. 
Forced  loans,  conscriptions,  contributions ; 
These  were  the  plagues  of  forejgn  states.    To  escape  them, 
'  Yburs  they  implored;  your  keen-eyed  citizens 
Mark'd  the  rich  (^portunity,  and  lent 
Their  cash  for  50,  to  be  paid  100. 
Hence  armies  ate  your  com,  and  crowded  fleets 
Your  pastures  thinn'd. 

Countiymam,  Then  were  my  walnnt-trees 

Cut  down  for  gun-stocks. 

Bubble,  And,  howe'er  capacious. 

The  mighty  tun  at  Heidelberg  was  drain'd. 

Man  tf»  the  Moon,  Hence  many  a  mouth  was  stopt,  and  many  a 
tongue 
Dropp'd  its  rough  speech,  and  smoothly  spake,  appeased 
By  golden  contract. 

Bubble.  Hold,  Mr  Lunadc, 

Enough !    Your  exposition  tends  to  prove. 
That  onr  dull  planet  and  your  paler  orb 
Have  sure  exchanged  inhabitants.    Do  you 
Claim  of  just  right  the  authors  of  these  mischiefs. 

We  come  now  to  that  anxious  part  of  the  drama,  in  which  the  hero  is  to  be 
plunged  into  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable,  from  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  poet  is  to  extricate  him,  while  his  liberation  is  a  first  step  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  plot. 

Man  in  the  Moon  Now,  sir,  you're  free  to  go— I  wish  you  well  ; 
And  may  you  sometimes  think  of  me. 

Bubble.  But,  sir. 

Order,  I  pray  you,  my  balloon  and  car. 

Man  in  the  Moon.  'Tis  useless,  sir — imperfectly  secured, 
The  gas  has  all  escaped,  nor  have  we  here 
Wherewith  you  can  again  distend  it. 

Bubble.  Then- 

Then— *am  I  dish'd ; — How  shall  I  e'er  descend  ? 

Man  in  the  Moon.  Sir,  with  these  ladies,  in  a  parachute, 
Youll  downward  safely  glide,  I  warrant  you. 
Vol.  XXin.  4  B 
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The  Parabasis,  which  generally  ap«  bo  much  admired  on  the  Continent, 
pears  an  impertinent  part  of  the  Greek  and  the  favourite  vehicle  of  German 
drama,  havmg  about  the  same  degree  Epic  poetry.  He  has,  however,  mg^ 
of  conneidon  with  the  Fable,  as  an  ar-  g^ted  a  method  of  rendering  this  kind 
ticle  in  one  of  our  popular  Quarterly  of  verse  intelligible  to  all,  by  adopting 
Reviewshaswith  the  publication  which  the  notion  of  a  learned  German  Anti- 
18  professed  to  be  criticised  in  it,  is  oc-  quary.  It  is  far  from  impossible,  says 
cnpied  by  a  vindication  of  the  author  M.  Bottiger,  in  his  Kunstmythologie, 
oif  the  drama.  It  may  be  not  inaptly  that  the  Greek  hexameter  verse,  in- 
termed  a  prologue  out  of  its  proper  vented  by  the  Pythonissa  at  Delphi, 
place.  A  resemblance  to  it  may  be  wasuttered  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
found  in  the  homely  colloquies  of  eer-  in  order  to  mark  the  metre.  Mr  M. 
vants  and  waiting-maids  in  some  of  therefore  adds,  that  if  the  manager  of 
our  old  plays ;  as  in  the  tragedy  of  either  of  the  Winter  or  the  Summer 
Isabdla,  where  the  deep  impression  of  theatres,  should  be  disposed  to  get  up 
the  previous  melancholy  scenes  is  at*  this  drama,  he  engages  to  have  in- 
temnted  to  be  enlivened  by  an  ill-timed  quiry  made  at  Cambridge  for  the  ori- 
jocuiarity,  the  low  style  of  which  must  ginal  machinery  constructed  for  it 
idways  be  offensive  to  an  audience  pos-  by  Dr  Dee,  *  of  astrological  memory, 
aessed  of  good  taste  or  feeling.  Mr  which  he  feels  assured  must  be  still 
Mordaunt  nas  imitated  the  metre  of  preserved  in  some  lumber- closet  at- 
the  original,  which  is  written  in  ana-  uched  to  the  University  library ;  and 
pcestic  catalectic  tetrameters.  These,  he  would  recommend,  that  the  Para- 
nowever  new  to  an  English  reader,  basis  be  spoken  with  a  trumpet  acoom- 
Mr  M.  maintains  are,  to  the  full,  as  paniment,  the  notes  of  which  might 
beautiful  as  the  German  hexameters,  be  thus  rendered :— ^ 

I     V  u  — ^  "^  ■"     I     "*"  "^  w  w  —     I     —  — f  u  u  —     I     U  V  — >  '—    I 

**  For  I  would  have  you  know,  that  ?agabond8  oft  lurk  on  the  stage,  and  behind  it** 

This,  he  observes,  availing  himself  of  a  happy  quotation,  by  Mr  Bottiger, 
from  Ennius,  could  not  fail  to  have  the  finest  effect — 

^  Cum  Tuba  terrifioo  sonitu  Taraiantara  dixit.'* 

THE  PAEABASIS. 

Fare  ye  weU^  Aeronauta—- now,  my  friends,  will  we  restore  to  the  prompter. 
Or  to  the  property  man,  these  crowbars,  these  cords,  and  this  apparatus. 
For  I  would  have  vou  know,  that  vagabonds  oft  lurk  on  the  stage  and  behind  it. 
These  put  away  then  safe.    I'll  step  forward,  bow  to  the  pit  and  the  boxes. 
And  to  the  gentlefolks  account  for  this,  my  master^JB  imitation. 
Sirs,  need  I  say  a  Reviewer — very  well  deserves  to  be  scourged  with  his  own 

whip. 
If  he  permit  any  lame  Translator — to  speak  in  his  own  commendation  ? 
Yet  may  we  dare  (his  understrappers)  to  say  a  word  in  his  favour : 
First,  hath  he  fairly  put  out  many  coarse  joxes — of  Jthe  favourite  Greek  comic 

author. 
Much  of  the  filth  in  the  First  Act— and  much  of  politics  uttered  by  Hermes ; 
Much  of  vulgarity,  which  I  doubt  not— would  be  scorn'd  by  fiine  footmen  in 

our  days. 
These  having  laid  aside  wholly— in  lofty  tone,  and  round  words  hath  he  spoken* 
Him,  marching  with  migestic  step,— nor  stench  of  Billingsgate  oysters. 
Nor  of  hides  in  Leadenhall-market,— piled  up  in  waggons  for  the  tanpits. 
Could  retard  indignant ; — but  abort  of  Branscomb's  Lottery  lantern. 
And  where,  their  dividends  received — tired  citizens  eat  turtle  at  Birch's, 
With  force  Herculean  he  bebbour'd— hungry  Bulls  and  Bears  in  the  Alley, 
And  bubbles  numberless  he  broke— -'twixt  Change  and  Finsbury  Turnpike ; 
For  which  he  well  deserves  the  thanks— of  the  rich,  and  the  poor,  and  the 

simple. 


•  Andrcws*s  History  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  II.  p.  89,  8vo. 
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We  tball  give  bat  one  extract  more  They  may  be  leen  twisted,  with  more 

from  this  entertaining  imitation,  refer-  ingenuity   than  correctness  or   ele« 

ring  the  reader  to  the  original,  shonid  gance,  round  the  margin  of  a  folio 

a  copy  of  the  publication  come  in  his  edition  of  Blair's  poem  of  the  Graye* 

way.  We  shall  then  have  selected  the  This  distorted,  or  conceited  style,  has 

parts  best  worth  notice.     It  is  the  infected  many  respectable  artists  of 

description  of  the  Speculator's  aerial  our  school ;  and  Banks,  the  sculptor, 

journey,  and  an  account  of  what  he  and  even  Flaxman,  were  not  exempt 

obserred  in  the  course  of  it.    The  ori-  from  it    The  Morning  Star  is  evi« 

ginal  was  intended  to  reprove  certain  dently  a  compliment  to  Howard,  R.A# 

namby-pamby  Athenian    poets,  who  Who  may  \k  the  artist,  or  whether 

wrotewnat  were  termed  Dithyrambics^  any  one  in  particular  be  alluded  to  in 

They  dealt  much  in  Sylphs,  and  aerial  the  concluding  lines,  we  cannot  say* 

figures  fantastically  conceived.     Mr  They  were  probably  designed  merely 

Mordaunt  has  hence  taken  an  oppor-  as  a  general  criticism  upon  art,  and, 

tnnity  of  adverting  to  a  similar  bad  as  such,  they  may  be  usefully  borne  in 

taste  m  certain  artists  of  our  own  coun«  mind,  both  by  Painters,  and  by  those 

try,  who  have  delighted  in  designing  who  desire  to  be  accounted  Vtrtuosi^ 

such  floating  figures,  which  Aristo*  With  these  we  conclude  our  review  of 

phanes  has  termed  ifhamanftnxirwf  this  satire. 

Mr  Bdbble  and  his  Two  Apprentices* 

Bubble.  Much  doth  he  risk  who  mounts  with  a  balloon  I 
A  giddy  enterprise ! — I  scarcely  breathe. 
And,  on,  ye  great  ones,  ye  on  earth  who  swagger. 
How  small  ye  thence  appear !  Your  follies,  though,. 
Are  stUl  observable — there  large  enough. 
But  here  on  earth  how  greatly  magnified ! 

A.  Master,  you're  wdoome  down. 

Bubble,  All  bid  me  welcomob 

A,  And  how've  you  fared? 

Bubble.  Whjr,  as  I  said  before. 

Frozen  and  pinch'd,  almost  asthmaticaL 

A.  Well !  tell  me  now. 

Bubble,  What  would  you  have  of  me  ? 

J9.  Didst  meet  with  any  other  on  the  journey,, 
As  daring  as  yourself,  roaming  in  air  ? 

Bubble.  Yes,  a  few  chosen  spirits ;  such  as  Blake,, 
And  others  of  his  school,  who  spin  out  figures 
As  writing-masters  fiourish,  at  a  length. 
Suspending  them,  and  most  fantastically. 

A,  And  is  it  true,  that  some  men  after  death 
Are  grouped  in  oonstellatioiis  ? 

Bubble.  Very  true. 

A.  And  who  shines  brightest  in. that  firmament  ? 

Bubble.  Why  He,  whose  fine  imagination  drew 
Aurora  and  the  Pleiades,  and  sweetfy 
Depicted  them,  though  floating,  as  if  Blake 
Had  still  possess'd  him — hence  has  he  been  named. 
And  that  deservedly,  the  Morning  Star. 

A.  And  tell  me  next,  what  are  those  stars  which  shoot. 
And  scatter,  as  they  fall,  a  thousand  sparks? 

Bubble.  They  are  they  who've  banqueted  on  rich  applause 
Of  Virtuosi,  and  who,  somewhat  pamper'd. 
Rise  firom  the  feast  no  longer  what  they  were^  % 

But,  disregarding  unity  of  subject. 
Fritter  a  composition  mto  parts. 
Countless  and  unimportant,  and  disdaining 
Sober  chiaro-scuro,  mass  of  shade. 
With  breadth  of  Ik^t  contrasted,  dazzle  us 
With  sparkling  pomts,  and  endlns  coruaeations. 
We  turn  from  these,  and  languish  for  repose. 
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TALES  OF  TllE  WEDDING. 

No.  IV. 

A  Wedding  aiSehooL 


What  a  pity  that  a  ttory,-*«n 
old  soldier's  espedallv,-Mhoald  eirer 
nequire  a  beginning  f— that  it  could 
not,  like  some  general  aetiona— and 
dioK  not  die  tout  important  I  hare 
been  engaged  in— be  irregularly 
brought  on  by  a  random  ahot  from 
Bomeunknown  quarter^orsomechance- 
medley  sort  of  encounter  between  raw 
troopa^-^and  thus  the  hero,  heroine^ 
and  all  thecorpt  darmie^  comfortably 
enreloped  in  one  cloud  of  smoke-^ 
whether  from  powder  or  cigars^  8i^« 
fies  little,— be  brought  at  onto  into 
dose  quarten  with  each  other,  and  the 
reader  1 

I  nerer  disliked  fighting.  I  beliere 
no  Briton  in  his  heart  does ;  at  least 
while  he  is  about  it,  whatever  cooler 
reflection  may  dictate  when  the  heat 
of  action  is  oyer:  but  next  to  the  chill 
discomfort  of  standing  under  arms  for 
hours  of  grey  twilight,  waiting  for  an 
enemy,  too  wise  or  too  wary  to  ^re 
you  an  opportunity  of  doing  anything, 
—is  the  ner?ouB  feeling  of  sitting  on 
a  rainy  day,  when  nothing  in  earth  or 
aky  seems  dry  but  one's  own  brain— 
with  a  formidable quireof  paper  drawn 
up  before  one— meditating  a  b^n- 
mng  to  a  Tale. 

I  got  over  that  part  of  the  businesa, 
tiiank  my  stars,  before  I  sat  down ;  so 
now  I  haye  only  to  beg  the  reader  to 
suppose  me,  first  a  spoilt  urchin  of  an 
only  boy — next  a  roguish,  unlucky 
achool-boy,  with  just  nous  enougn 
to  keep  mm  from  being  a  dunoe,  and 
idleness  in  abundance  to  keephim  from 
being  a  scholar,— then  a  raw  ensign, 
in  love  with  nothing  but  hia  own  coat 
and  feathers,— then,  for  a  long  period, 
a  \fosj,  war-iwom  soldier,  with  no  lei** 
aure  for  any  mistress  but  Glory,  (and 
a  devilish  coy  one  she  was  to  British 
wooers,  till,  all  at  once,  like  other  co« 
luettes,  she  opened  her  arms  the  wider 
br  her  previous  disdain,)— and,  last* 
ly,  for  my  story  I  promised  begina 
in  the  middle— a  major  of  some  four* 
and-thirt^  years'  experience  in  the 
world,  with  a  few  scattered  grey  hairs 
on  his  temples,  and,  Ar  the  first  time 
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in  hia  life,  leisure  as  well  as  inclinatioa 
to  be  in  love. 

I  suppose  it  waa  thia  very  leiaoie 
and  opportunity  that,  with  the  usual 
waywardness  of  man,  prevented  my 
avidling  myself  of  either.  I  was  quar* 
tered  in  a  sucoesaion  of  gay,  boatling 
towns,  full  of  beauty  and  &shioii, 
and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  the  iiewsp»» 
per  vocabulary.  In  vain  I  atte&ded 
baUa-'-iiay,  danced,  though  I  oonfeaa 
neither  with  the  spirit  or  food  gnoe 
of  an  absolute  volunteer— flirted— ibr 
what  Irishman  could  live  in  an  atmo* 
sphere  of  youth  and  beauty,  without 
indulging  in  that  species  of  lively  chit* 
chat,  which  a  good-natured  world 
styles  flirtation  ?•— butit  would  not  all 
dok  I  remained  like  a  perfect  sala* 
roander,  if  not  unainged,  at  least  un- 
consumed,  andb^n  tofkncymy  heart 
had  been  changed  like  the  ubes  of  an 
Irish  nursery  tale,  by  some  fairy,  and 
a  cannon  ball  substituted  in  its  place. 
Yet  it  went  thump-thumping  as  usual 
when  I  saw  any  dashing  aflair  in  the 
Gasette,  and  grew  soft  aaa  firosted  po« 
tatoe  when  any  old  soldier's  wife  came 
whining  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  of 
distress;  but  in  love  I  could  not  ma* 
nage  to  be,  and  it  waa  very  provoking 
to  one  who  literally  had  nodiing  else  to 
do. 

Had  the  same  favourable  combina- 
tion of  drcumstanoes  ooeuncd  ten 
years  sooner,  there  would,  I  daresay, 
have  been  no  difficulty;  but  a  man 
past  thirty  has  his  wits  terribly  about 
him ;  and,  as  the  most  fluent  writer 
has  sometimes  all  his  ideas  put  to  flight 
by  the  sound  of  the  postman's  bill,— 
the  sight  of  a  stray  grey  hair,  with  its 
**  now  or  never"  memento,  flurries  a 
msn  too  much  to  allow  him  to  make 
up  his  mind. 

I  began  to  fancy  myself  a  lieutenant* 
general  on  the  staff*,  with  no  soul  nesr 
me  but  a  cross  housekemer,  and  a  fif- 
teenth cousin— deaf  and  blind,— and 
with  a  mind  narrowed  to  the  compass 
of  a  regulation  sho^tie.  I  envied  every 
matrira  nati  I  saw ;  fancied  all  their 
shrewi^or  dowdies  ai^ela  incarnate, 
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«nd  wondered  why  there  were  no  inch 
gbis  in  the  market  now. 

I  tried  change  of  air  and  scene. 
Some  people  go  to  the  country  for  proa* 
pecta,  aome  for  partridgesy  aeme  for 
fozea ;  hut  I  went  in  quest  of  young 
ladiea.  Town  girls,  I  thought,  looked 
all  aiUy  and  affected;  Nature  and  sim^ 
^idty  must  be  found  in  a  countiy^ 
nouae ;  so  I  made  the  round  of  the 
oounty  of  N— ^  asw  at  lent  half  a  acore 
of  Tery  nieey  pleasbig  jrirla,  from  the 
beautinil,  acoompliahed  ayrenaat  Cas- 
tle B^,  to  the  unaophiatioaled  dai^i^ 
ten  of  my  friend  Tom  S —  at  his  hoe« 
pitable  cottage^  I  admired  them  ally 
mote  on  lesa-^thooght  all  or  any  of 
tihem  would  make  acnnirable  wiyea  for 
any  man  (Jack  Donoyan  excepted)—* 
but  as  to  ever  feeling  incisned  to  drop 
on  one  knee^  (the  other  was  out  of 
the  queation,  a  bullet  having  gone 
dean  through  ft  at  Q-— >)  or  eyen 
tendering  my  hand  on  a  sheet  of 
gilt  paper  to  any  of  them,  I  ahonld 
aa  soon  have  thought  of  making  speech^^ 
ea  to  my  sergeant-major,  or  wri« 
ting  biUett'doux  to  the  Horse-guarda* 
What  made  my  case  harder  and  more 
distressing,  waa,  that  I  daresay  many, 
if  not  moat  of  the  fair  creaturea,  either 
were,  or  at  leaaV  could  have  been,  in 
love  with  me.  A  coxcomb,  especially 
at  fiye-and- thirty,  muat  be  a  fool — 
but  really  diSeng^iged,  good-humour* 
ed  girla,  are  apt  to  have  a  natural  pr&k 
dilection  for  aensible,  good-looking 
men  in  red  coata,  who  look  aa  if  they 
did  not  wear  them  for  nothing,  and  aa 
if  they  had  hearta  to  give  in  return. 

Thia,  to  be  aure,  in  my  case,  was  a 
aad  delusion;  and  I  could  have  al- 
most echoed  the  cry  of  a  poor  mad« 
woman,  I  remembered,  when  a  boy, 
in  Dublin,  pathetically  exdaimiag; 
**  You  have  all  hearte  but  me."  It 
waa  only  lucky  that  I  seldom  staid 
long  enough  in  one  place  to  have  it 
foimd  out,  or  endanger  my  passing 
for  a  awindler. 

I  yrent,  aa  a  last  resource,  to  y»* 
rious  races — not  to  look  at  Uie  horsea, 
or  bse  my  money,  but  to  look  for  a 
W1&,  and  lose  my  heart  Somehow 
or  oUier,  it  would  not  be  made  over ; 
and  I  lost  more  glovea  than  would 
have  aerved  for  wedding  favours, 
without  losing  or  gaining  anything 
else. 

My  ateeple-chase  itfter  a  wife  was 
interrupted,  by  receiving  notice  of 
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4iy  i^omotion  to  a  Lieutenant- Co^ 
Innelcy  in  a  regiment  in  the  West  In«i 
dies,  and  orders  to  join  in  a  month, 
(nr  six  weeks  at  farthest.  This  obliged 
me  to  go  immediately  to  London,  and, 
happening  to  paaa,  on  the  day  after 
my  arrival,  the  fashionable  school  in 
-^-*  Place,  where  my  atster  was  a 
parkur  boarder,  I  could  not^hnr-^ 
lied  aa  I  wast-ieaist  calling,  from  the 
feeling  that  we  might  so  soon  be  8epa« 
rated,  probably  for  yeara. 

I  waa  nahmd  into  the  drawings* 
room,  and  recetved  by  one  of  the 
atately,  and  aomewhat  awful  ladiea,  at 
the  head  of  the  eatablishment;  whoao 
portly  figure,  and  ahowy  atyle  of 
areas,  presented  the  utmost  imagine 
able  contraat  with  those  of  a  uiry 
aylph-like,  young  creature,  in  deep 
mourning,  who  aat  drawing  in  the 
bow- window  of  the  apartment- 
There  waa  something  about  this 
el^ant  intereating  creature,  which 
riveted  my  attention,  in  spite  of  my-* 
self.  I  fdt  half  sorry  ahe  ahould  be 
80  very  young — (apoarently  not  above 
aeventeen) — and  aanamed  to  be  so 
caught  by  one  little  beyond  childhood. 
There  ia  no  fool  like  an  old  foolV 
thought  I  to  myself.  I  have  seen 
many  prettier  faoea  in  my  time,  and 
why  diould  I  think  twice  about  a 
achool  girl  ? 
I  did  think  about  her  though— and 

look  at  her  too;  and  aa  Mias  T » 

apparently  from  some  scruple  of  pro- 
priety, in  remaining  tSie^d^tSte  with  a 
smart  officer,  evidently  discouraged 
her  efibrta  to  escape,  I  had  full  leisure 
to  gaze  on  the  sweetest  and  most  re* 
gular  of  profiles.  Long  dark  lashes, 
fringing  a  cheek,  pale,  but  not  wan — 
lips,  whose  expression  was  that  of  one 
of  Raphaers  angela — and  a  lovely  po- 
lidied  forehead,  round  whidi  luxu« 
riant  auburn  curls  defied  the  confine^ 
ment  of  a  little  cap— which,  I  eon* 
eluded,  she  must  wear  from  slight  in- 
disposition, and  which,  from  contrast 
witn  her  young  cherub  face,  only  made 
her  more  interesting.  Her  blade  dress 
only  enhanced  the  transparency  of  her 
skin,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  figure ; 
in  short,  the  tout  entembU,  dress,  fi. 
gure,  and  face,  were,  in  my  opinion, 
perfect.  There  are  few  women,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  been  abroad, 
who  do  not  look  angels  from  behind 
a  convent  grate — and,  to  an  Engliab- 
man,  a  bourding- school  is  very  apt  to 
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oonyey  the  Bame  imprearion.  I  had 
nerer  been  within  one  befixre,  ao  that 
my  feeling  on  the  subject  waa  quite 
mah ;  and  as  I  had  never  dreamt  of 
losing  my  heart  there,  it  was  perhaps 
the  more  natural  place  for  me  to  find 
out  that  I  had  one. 

My  sister,  good  girl !  kept  me  wait- 
ing, as  sisters  will  do— (for  she  waa 
quite  unaware  of  our  probable  ap« 
proaching  separation) — so  that  con- 

versation  between  Miss  T and  I 

began  to  flag.  I  could  not  talk  to  her 
on  the  only  subject  I  cared  sixpence' 
about — ^nor  could  she  have  answered 
me,  if  I  had — so,  not  being  able  to 
apeak  of  the  young  lady  in  the  win« 
dow,  we  spoke  ^o  ner.  Miss  T— - 
asked  me  if  I  waa  fond  of  drawings, 
and  I  had  no  more  hesitation  in  an- 
swering "  yes !"  than  if  it  had  been 
true.  Indeed,  so  it  waa,  for  I  found 
myself  suddenly  inoculated  with  a 
passion  for  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
prompted  me  to  rise,  and  beg  leave  to 
admire  more  nearly  what  had  enchant- 
ed me  at  a  dbtance.  WheUier  thia 
was  the  drawing  or  the  artist,  I  waa 
of  course  not  bound  to  declare. 

The  subject  was  a  pair  of  beautiful 
twin  children,  evidently  from  nature 
or  memory,  for  she  had  no  model  be- 
fore her.  "  Your  brother  and  sister, 
I  presume  ?"  said  I ;  ^^  for  you  seem 
to  have  them  completely  in  your 
mind's  eye.'^ 

She  sighed,  as  she  answered,  with 
a  alight  blush,  ^<  I  am  not  so  fortunate 
aa  to  have  either." 

"  Near  relations,  then,  I  am  sure  ?" 
eaid  I,  trying  to  fancy  a  resemblance. 

"  Not  relations,"  answered  Miss 
T ,  for  her  fair  pupil ;  "  only  con- 
nected,— the  children  of  a  very  dear 
friend."  The  pencil  trembled  in  the 
young  painter's  hand.  She  became 
ao  evidently  uneasy  and  desirous  to 

escape,  that   Miss  T ^'s  prudery 

gave  way  to  her  good-nature;  and 
softly  saying,  "  My  dear  Mrs  Monto- 
lieu,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hast- 
en Miss  Donovan  ?  her  brother's  time 
is  limited ;"  she  opened  the  door,  and 
the  beautiful  vision  vanished. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Montolieu !"  re- 
peated I,  mentally.  ^'  Did  I  hear 
aright  ?  Mrs  I !  to  this  girl  of  sixteen 
-— Uiia  girl  with  whom  I  was  already 
half  in  love  ?"— So,  according  to  an  in- 
conceivable fatality,  I  was  again  doom* 
ed  to  find  a  paragon  in  a  married  wo- 
man,—one  probably  left,  on  account 


of  extreme  youth,  and  «  huaband'a 
absence,  to  finish  her  imperfect  educa- 
tion! MiasT read  my  ungovern- 
able curiosity  in  my  face,  and  waa 
about  to  gratify  it,  wnen  my  aiater  en- 
tered ;  and  the  worthy  govemeas, 
concluding  I  should  be  better  pleased 
with  Sophy's  elucidations  than  her 
own,  saued  majeaticaliy.out  of  the 
room. 

*'  Sophy !  my  dear  girl !"  cried  l^ 
after  our  first  hearty  greeting,  "  who 
is  that  beautiful  litUe  creature,  whom, 

Miss  T has  absolutely  petrified. 

me,  by  calling  Mrs?  How  came  she 
to  be  a  wife  at  her  years,  and  left  at 
adiool  with  her  charms?  Her  hus- 
band is  either  much  to  be  blamed,  or 
piUed!" 

'^  He  ia  to  be  lamented,  poor  fel« 
low!"  said  Sophy,  looking  very  g^ve. 
*'  He  is  dead !  and  Alexina,  at  eight- 
een, has  been  nearly  two  years  a  wi- 
dow !"  I  could  not  for  my  life  even 
pretend  to  be  sorry,  but  I  was  shock- 
ed, and  sobered.  There  was  some- 
thing so  very  romantic  and  unusual  in 
the  whole  affair,  that  if  romance  and 
mystery  be  the  food  of  love,  (and  a 
diet  on  which  I  think  it  thrive  mar- 
vellously,) mine  had  wherewithal  to 
make  it  grow  like  a  mushroom.  '^  A 
widow!'  I  exclaimed,  mechanically — 
thinking  whether  the  two  cherub  (&1- 
dren  could  by  any  possibility  be  her 
own.  ''A  widow!  then  why  does 
she  live  here?" 

*'  For  a  very  simple  reason,  brother 
John — that  she  has  no  other  place  of 
abode.  Poor  Alexina! — hers  is  a 
strange,  yet  aoon  told  history.  She 
was  [uaced  here  in  infancy,  by  an  emi- 
nent foreign  merchant,  who  auly  paid, 
in  the  handsomest  manner,  for  her 
education,  till,  about  three  years  a^, 
on  his  sudden  death,  the  disorder  of 
his  affairs  put  a  atop  to  the  aupplies, 
—nor  among  his  papers  could  a  trace 
be  found  of  the  history  or  connexioDS 
of  his  proUgSe,  That  she  was  foreign, 
was  evident,  from  her  sp^iking  only 
French  when  brought  nither;  but 
that  France  ia  not  her  country,  is 
equally  so,  from  her  infant  recollec- 
tions, imperfect  as  they  necessarily 
were  at  three  years  old.' 

**  But  her  marriage  ?"  said  I,  im- 
patiently.   "  Her  widowhood?" 

''  It  is  a  dismal  thing,  dear  John, 
to  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world, — 
not  even  a  brother  to  cling  to,— in  a 
worse   than   orphan    condition.      I 
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ihoQight  poor  Alexioa  ^roold  have 
■unk  under  the  aense  of  deeolation, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  kindneis  of  Mias 
T— -y  preyed  on  her  gentle  heart 
and  ddicate  feelinga.  She  was  appa- 
rently  hastening  into  a  decline,  when 
an  amiable  girl,  her  fitvonrite  com- 
panion, inviteid  her,  with  affectionate 
earnestness,  on  leaving  school,  to  ac- 
company her  for  the  winter  into  De^ 
▼onshire.  This  was  not  a  proposal  to 
be  declined  by  one  so  forlorn  and 
friendless ;  but  had  the  poor  droop- 
ing lily  foreseen  the  suffering  that 
wdl-meant  kindness  was  to  entail  on 
hor,  she  would  have  shrunk  from  it 
widi  dismay.  Her  fHend  was  all  she 
could  fondly  wish ;  and  her  parents, 
though  cold,  selfish,  and  uncondlia- 
ting,  were  too  fond  of  their  indulged 
daughter,  to  blame,  while  they  won- 
dered at,  her  Quixotic  affection  for  a 
nameless  orphan. 

**  Health  soon  reanimated  the  poor 
|;irrs  frame,  and  mantledonher  bloom- 
ing cheeks;  and  her  beauty,  whose 
bud  had  been  chilled  and  repressed  by 
incipient  illness,  expanded  into  rare 
perfection.  The  very  harsh  old  peo- 
ple at  Sidbury  felt  its  influence,  and 
grew  kinder  to  the  creature,  whom 
erery  one  else  loved  and  admired ;  and 
Alexina  fancied  herself  too  happy ! 
Her  friend  Lucy,  whose  every  feeling 
she  shared  with  sisterly  sympathy, 
was  revelling  in  all  the  luxury  of  a 
permitted  and  requited  attachment— 
and  was  ere  long  to  be  married  to  the 
object  of  her  early  affection.  Captain 
Willougfaby,  a  young  but  distinguiah- 
€d  officer. 

**  The  weddins  would  have  wanted 
ita  dearest,  as  well  as  brightest  orna- 
ment, had  Alexina  not  remained  to 
act  the  part  of  bride'a-maid.  It  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  guest,  in  Lucy's 
only  brother,  an  amiable  and  aocom- 
pliabed  young  man,  whom  parental 
jealouay  and  tyranny  had  driven  to 
seek  independence  in  India,  but  who, 
an  early  aufferer  from  ita  climate,  had 
been  muctantly  aent  home,  with  a 
conatitution  severely  shattered,  but  it 
was  hoped,  not  irremediably  injured. 
His  parents,  softened  by  the  helpless 
weauiess  of  their  only  son,  hailed  his 
^tum  with  joy  and  kindness;  and 
cheered  by  mis  reception,  and  in- 
vigorated oy  hia  native  breeze,  he 
aeemed  daily,  though  slowly,  to  re- 
cover. 
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"  There  was  perhaps  an  nnoonscioua 
balm  in  the  amiles  of  Lucy's  friend; 
which  acted  as  a  charm  on  his  hanss- 
ed  spirits ;  for  he  uniformly  revived 
imder  her  presence,  and  drooped  when 
she  was  out  of  his  sight.  You,  Jade, 
who  seem  oven  now  to  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  faded  relics  of  her  das- 
iling  beauty,  need  hardly  be  told  how 
soon,  or  how  deeply  Edmund  M<mU>- 
lieu  loved !  You  know  the  world  too 
-^selfish,  caUous,  mercenary  as  it  is— 
and  can  fancy  the  indignant  reception 
the  avowal  of  hia  atuchment  met  with 
from  his  ambitious  parents.  With  Uie 
dignified  frankness  of  one,  whom,  by 
driving  him  from  them,  they  had 
taught  to  act  for  himself,  he  calmly 
announced  to  them,  before  making  the 
{xroposal,  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  ask  the  hand  of  Alexina.  Their 
unbridled  and  impolitic  resentment 
drove  the  poor  girl  to  aeek  refuge  at 
her  friend  Lucy  s — ^whose  recent  mar- 
riage aiibrded  her  a  temporarv  home 
—and  there,  it  was  long  ere  the  uni- 
ted eloquence  of  love  and  friendship 
could  prevail  on  this  high-sptritol 
{and  I  am  confident,  high-kmm)  young 
creature,  to  enter,  not  clandestinely 
indeed,  but  unsanctioned  by  parental 
authority,  a  fiimily  so  undeserving  of 
her. 

'*  There  were  powerful  motives  to 
compliance.  On  the  one  hand,  an 
amiable  and  disinterested  lover,  pre- 
sent competence  at  least,  and  ^ture 
affluence ;  on  the  other,  absolute  des- 
titution, or  a  home  either  the  boon  of 
charity,  or  purchaaed  by  the  moat 
cruel  of  sacrifices,  that  or  quiet,  lei- 
sure, and  independence.  How  few  at 
sixteen  would  long  have  hesiuted? 
and  yet  Alexina  did  so — for,  with  ail 
her  gratitude  and  esteem  for  Edmund, 
she  had  no  irresistible  passion  to  blind 
her  judgment — and  it  was  only  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  alarming  re- 
lapse of  illness,  even  hia  unfeeling  pa- 
rents ungraciously  consented  to  the 
match,  that  she  yielded  to  such  genfr« 
reus  and  persevering  afiection,  and 
became,  surrounded  by  hia  barely  civil 
relations,  without  one  connexion  of 
her  own  to  countenance  the  trembling 
interloper,  the  wife  of  the  transported 
Edmund. 

"  The  lovely  timid  creature  had  scarce 
time  to  ding,  with  all  the  devotedness 
of  now  genuine  and  unrepressed  at- 
tachment, to  the  only  being  (save  her 
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iiucy)  in  all  the  glitterijig  circle,  who 
yroiud  not  have  repulsed  her  in  dis- 
dain>,when  the  fragile  reed  on  which 
her  young  hopes  rested,  withered  from 
beneath  her  grasp!  Exhausted  hy 
ixmflicting  emotions,  and  long  an  an« 
suspected  prey  to  that  disease  of  the 
bflflot,  which  suddenly  arrests  the 
springs  of  life,  and  freeaes  in  a  mo* 
meat  the  fount  of  consciousness  and 
joy,  Edmund  Montolieu  was  carried 
mia  the  altar  to  the  grave  I  and  that 
samptnous  wedding  feast,  which  emp« 
ty  atate  and  hollow  congratulation  had 
provided,  was  untasted-— hut  by  the 
sorrowing  poor,  who  viewed  in  awe* 
strttck  aitence  the  ominous  dole. 

"  The  poor  young  widow  felt  like  one 
whose  frame  and  faculties  a  thunder* 
bolt  has  nearly  annihilated,  and  when 
the  first  few  days  of  speechless  woe 
were  past,  the  unfeeling  parents,  like 
too  many,  smarting  under  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  instead  of  de« 
ploring  the  harsh  severity  which  had 
fint  expatriated  and  then  harassed 
their  son,  sought  to  transfer  the  cause 
of  his  early  death  to  a  passion,  which, 
had  it  been  less  thwarted,  might  per* 
haps  have  prolonged  his  feeble  exist* 
enoe. 

"  Poor  Alexina,  with  the  generosity 
and  recklessness  of  youth,  had  in* 
Btructed  Edmund  not  to  irritate  his 
parents  by  urging  any  settlements  on 
one  so  utterly  portionless,  to  which  he 
•t  length  consented,  more  from  the 
impression  of  its  being  an  unavailing 
effort,  than  from  acquiescence  in  her 
disinterested  pravers.  She  was,  there* 
fore,  on  bis  deatn,  with  the  exception 
of  a  smidl  sum  left  by  him  in  India, 
wholly  unprovided  for— and  it  was  a 
destitution  in  which  she  could  almost 
at  first  rejoice;  since  all  other  con^* 
nexion  between  them  seeming  likely 
to  expire  with  her  pocur  husband,  it 
WDula  have  been  bitter  indeed,  to  owe 
to  his  proud  relations  an  extorted  pro- 
vision, to  which  they  mieht  think  a 
couple  of  hours'  union  with  their  heir 
but  an  insufficient  title. 

"  Lucy's  unvarying  sympathy  and 
affection  was  again  her  first  resource; 
but  the  regiment  of  Captain  Willough- 
by  being  under  orders  for  the  West 
Indies,  Alexina,  feeling  that  her  long- 
er  residence  might  estrange  her  friend 
ftotn  her  bereaved  parents,  and  pre- 
vent her  passing  under  their  roof  her 
last  montns  in  England,  steadily  in* 
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eiaicd  on  mfeuznthg  to  the  profieotiqfi 
of  her  maternal  friend.  Miss  T — ^ 
From  her  she  experienced  such  a  re* 
caption  as  her  strong  claims  on  esteem 
and  compassion  ensured;  and  while 
the  young  widow  imagined  that  her 
slender  pittance  might  prevent  her 
from  being  a  burden  to  her  govemessj 
she  forbore,  out  of  respect  for  the  pre-> 
judioes  of  her  husband's  family,  as 
well  aa  from  the  hopdess  languor  of 
sorrow,  attempting  to  exercise  her  own 
talents  in  that  line.  But '  woes,'  says 
the  poet,  *  bve  a  train  t'  and  there 
eameaoeounts  from  India  of  the  wreck 
of  her  little  all,  in  one  of  those  exten* 
aive  failures  so  common  in  the  East ; 
pnd  Alexina,  now  as  pennyless  as  be* 
fore  her  inauspicious  marriage,  inshttt 
ed  on  testifying  at  once  her  gratitude 
and  independence,  by  devoting  to  Miss 
T — r-^'s  assistance  the  talents  she  owed 
to  her  care." 

''  And  the  diildren  ?"  asked  I, 
awaking  on  the  cessation  of  Sophy's 
narrative,  from  the  deep  reverie  into 
which  its  strai^e  tenor  had  thrown 
me. 

''  The  children  are  Lucy's— 4xNm 
just  before  her  quitting  England,  and 
resigned,  with  all  the  deep  reluctance 
of  a  young  and  sorely  divided  heart, 
to  the  care  of  a  sister  of  her  husband'a 
-—the  voyage,  the  climate,  and  their 
tender  age,  presenting  insuperable  ob* 
stacles  to  their  going  out  to  Bsrba* 
does." 

''  I  am  under  orders  for  Barbadoes 
myself,"  exclaimed  I,  '^  my  dear  So* 
phy !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  yon,  that 
it  was  this  which  brought  me  here  to* 
day.  I  have  got  a  Lwutenant-Colo- 
ndcy  in  a  regiment  stationed  there-* 
probably  Captain  Willoughby's— and 
must  join  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks.-— But,"  added  I,  scarce  nt^ 
ticing  poor  Sophy's  blank  looks,  and 
exclamations  about  ydlow  fever—"  I 
must  really  see  something  more  of 
your  lair  fnend !  how  shall  I  manage 
It?  Could  not  I  offer  to  carry  out  the 
picture  of  the  children,  and  lettsra  to 
their  parents !  A  capital  thought.  But 
then  this  would  hardly  entitle  me  to 
call  more  than  once,  just  at  the  last, 
to  get  my  di«9atches«-«nd  at  a  school 
too— really,  Sofdiy,  these  Protestant 
nunneries  of  yours  are  almost  aa  diffi« 
cuU  of  access  as  foreign  onea." 

"  But,"  said  Sophy,  after  a  ma* 
ment's  thought^  "  the  picture  ia  very 
15 
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far  ficem  being  fiDiBhed ;  and  the  little 
ereatares  cannot  come  here  to  tit>  for 
.they  are  only  recovering  from  the 
hooping-cough.  Suppose  I  should  ad- 
vise Mrs  MoDtolieu  to  go  and  stay  a 
few  days  in  Baker  Street,  where  she 
IB  a  great  favourite,  to  finish  her  draw- 
ing comfortably  ?  You  might  go  there 
in  the  character  of  Willougbby's  new 
Colonel,  without  much  suspicion." 

"  Blessings  on  you  for  the  thought, 
my  dear  Sophy  !"  exclaimed  I ;  <'  for 
invention,  one  school  girl  is  worth  a 
score  of  field  officers.  Do  get  this  ao- 
oomplished— and  I  will  put  you  down 
in  my  book  for  the  best  husband  in 
my  own  regimen t>  or  any  ten  in  the 
service!"  So  saying,  I  gave  her  a 
hearty  kiss,  and  ran  off  to  the  War« 
Office. 

The  move  was  dexterously  and  un« 
auspiciously  effected.  The  widow's 
anxiety  to  send  her  Lucy  a  faithful 
portrait  of  her  dear  babes,  nearly 
equalled  mine  to  see  more  of  the  fair 
artist ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  amiable  sister  of 
Captain  Willoughbv,  and  her  good 
honest  fellow  of  a  husband,  I  spent 
more  than  one  whole  day,  and  various 
precious  mornings  in  Baker  Street. 
At  first,  I  was  to  the  whole  family 
only  Frank's  new  Colonel,  a  very  stui 
pid,  ^>od  sort  of  man,  who  talked  little 
and  ate  less,  and  seemed  famous  for 
nothing  but  fondness  for  children  and 
drawings. 

The  lovely  widow  exerted  herself 
to  bespeak  my  friendship  and  good- 
will for  the  absent  objects  of  her  afiec- 
tion— -and  I  was  half  pleased,  half 
mortified,  to  observe  with  what  un- 
suspecting bonhomie  she  laid  herself 
out  to  entertain  me.  It  was  chiefiy 
of  course  by  sp^iking  of  Lucy  and  her 
husband — ana  it  was  with  a  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  devotion,  which  made 
me  transfer  to  brothei^  and  sisters-in- 
law  my  former  env^  and  uncharitaUe* 
1  towards  married  men. 


In  about  three  weeks,  during  which 
I  put  to  the  full  test  the  hospitality  of 
my  new  friends,  I  bep;an  to  perceive 
on  my  entrance,  a  slight  suppressed 
smile  on  their  good-humoured  faces, 
and  an  increase  of  pensive  gravity  on 
Uiat  of  their  fair  guest.  The  picture 
was  quite  finished — and*I  received  un- 
equivocal hints  that  it  and  the  letters 
now  only  awaited  my  farewell  visit. 
In  a  couple,  of  days  Alexina  was  to 
retire  to  her  nunnery,  and  as  she  now 
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studiously  avoided  oar  earlier  tHe  d 
tile,  I  had  no  resource  but  to  write 
her  a  letter,  explaining  the  state  of  my 
heart,  and  urging  the  soldier's  plea  of 
necessity  for  my  precipitation— and  re- 
questing to  be  permitted  to  receive 
my  answer  in  person  on  the  morrpw. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  remember  what 
was  in  the  letter — I  only  know  that 
the  paper  was  not  gilt,  and  the  lines 
by  no  means  particularly  even. 

On  the  following  morning  I  sallied 
from  my  hotel,  far  earlier  than  decen- 
cy warranted  for  paying  a  visit  in  Ba- 
ker Stree;t — so  I  determined  to  divert 
the  intolerable  suspense  by  transacting 
some  business  about  Charing  Cross. 
This  occupied  me  so  much  longer  than 
I  expected,  that  I  was  flying  in  all  the 
agonies  of  impatience  along  the  Hay- 
market,  when  I  ran  against  a  young 
Lieutenant  of  my  late  regiment,  a  very 
fine  lad,  for  whom  I  had  always  had 
a  great  fancy,  and  who,  being  equally 
partial  to  me,  had,  I  knew,  been  mo- 
ving heaven  and  earth  to  raise  the 
netful,  to  purchase  a  step  in  the  re- 
giment I  was  now  about  to  command. 

'*  Perdval,  my  dear  fellow !"  said  I, 
"  how  goes  it  ?  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare — ^urgent  business,  a  thousand 
miles  off,  at  the  very  west  end  of  the 
town."  I  saw  his  countenance  fall, 
poor  lad,  and  could  not  help  observing 
ne  looked  pale  and  vexed.  "  Is  any- 
thing the  matter,  Henry  ?"  asked  I, 
still  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Ob,  not  much.  Colonel,"  said  he. 
"  I  see  you  are  in   haste— only- 
only — "  and  here  he  hesitated. 
•  "  Speak  out,  Harry :  do ;  there's  a 
good  fellow." 

*'  Only  some  little  difficulty,  then, 
about  the  money  for  my  step.  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  out  with 
yon  ■ 

''  Oh !  is  that  all  ?— Come  to  me  to» 
morrow  about  it,  and  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done." 

*'  But,"  said  the  young  man,  mo- 
destly, "  the  money  should  have  been 
lodged  some  da^s  ago ;  and  Greenwood 
says  he  can  wait  no  longer." 

I  looked  at  the  lad,  and  saw  his 
whole  soul  was  in  the  affair.  I  re- 
membered a  story  about  a  pretty  West 
Indian  girl  he  had  fiirted  with  at  Can- 
terbury, and  thinking  my  own  suit 
would  not  prosper  the  less  for  lending 
him  a  lift,  I  performed  one  of  the  few 
actions  I  call  heroic,  and  turning  back 
with  the  best  grace  I  could  muster, 
4  C 
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put  my  arm  in  his,  and  went  int9 
brummond's. 

While  I  was  waiting  to  8{fteak  to  one 
of  the  partners  about  an  immediate 
advance  of  the  needful  to  poor  Harry» 
I  saw  a  clerk  twisting  in  every  possiUe 
light,  and  trying  to  decipher  one  of 
Uioee  nondescript  foreign  letters,  which 
are  to  well-grown,  well-folded  English 
ones,  what  misbapen  dwarfs  are  to 
men.  This  one  was  as  broad  as  it  was 
long,  and  had  its  hump-back  all  co- 
vexed  with  characters,  which  might 
have  been  Runic  inscriptions,  for  any 
resemblance  they  bore  to  a  Christian 
A,  B,  C.  The  man,  seeing  a  curious 
idler  lounging  near  him  in  a  military 
surtout,  handed  it  up  to  me,  saying, 
"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  might  be  able, 
from  your  knowledge  of  forei^  hands, 
to  throw  some  light  on  this  direction." 
There  was  an  outer  envelope,  on  which 
might  be  plainly  enough  read,  in  a 
cramped  cfievaux  defrise-hke  French 
hand,  this  somewliat  primitive  ad- 
dress,— 

a  Monsieur  Monsieur  Drummond, 
Banquier  tres  renomm^,  4  Londres. 
So  far  all  was  well ;  and  the  renowned 
banker  being  aboitt  as  well  known  in 
London  as  Dr  Boerhaave  in  the  world, 
both  letters  had  found  their  appointed 
destination.  But  within  the  envelope 
was  a  sealed  billet,  scribbled  all  over, 
$B  aforesaid,  with  characters  whidi, 
from  their  dissimilarity  to  any  Euro* 
pean  scrawl  I  had  ever  seen,  I  irnme* 
diately  set  down  for  Tartar  hierogly- 
phics from  Russia,  which  mighty  em« 
pire  having  pertinaciously  retained  a 
Mtvie  of  its  own,  chooses  to  have  an 
alphabet  also. 

The  word9  expressed  by  these  hy* 
perborean  symbols,  I  began  to  per* 
ceive  were  French ;  and  gathering  eru« 
dition  as  I  proceeded,  like  many  a  sage 
decipherer,  I  distinctly  traced,  "  k 
son  Excellence  Mademoiselle  ;" — ^but 
beyond  this  rather  anomalous  union 
of  titles,  all  was  involved  in  the  hope* 
less  darkness  that  attends  guessers  at 
proper  names.  I  had  lately,  however, 
seen  some  Russian  coins,  bought  by  a 
brother  officer  of  a  French  sohlier  re- 
turned from  Moscow,  and  the  charac- 
ters composing  the  word  "  Alexander" 
happened  to  be  fresh  in  my  memory. 
With  this  clew,  I  put  together  pot- 
hook after  pot-hook,  and  found,  with 
no  small  emotion,  the  result  to  be— 
Alexina  I  The  name  might  be,  nay, 
was,  a  common  one  in  Russia,  espe* 
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ciallT  of  late  ycari,— yet  I  conld  not 
spell  and  put  it  together  without  feeU 
ing  a  revulsion  in  my  whole  frame, 
and  as  if  it  eould  belong  bfet  to  one 
being  in  the  world.  How  did  I  labour 
to  applv  my  scanty  stosk  of  Runbrn 
love  to  this  unspeakably  important  snii- 
name  which  succeeded !  but  in  vaia ! 
That  it  be^an  with  F  was  all  I  could 
satisfactorily  ascertain ;  but  the  clerk 
and  I  between  us,  were  enabled,  by 
his  naming  over  various  eminent  Rna* 
sia  merchants,  to  hazard  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  one  to  whose  care  the  in« 
ner  letter  had  beeif  so  mystically  ad- 
dressed. 

This  gentleman,  the  clerk  told  me, 
was  no  more,  and  had  died  deeply  in* 
volved  in  circumstances  exactly  coinci- 
ding with  Sophy's  account  of  Alexina'a 
guardian.  The  case  now  became  ter- 
ribly critical,  and  I  was  just  about  to 
suggest  what  I  knew  on  the  subject, 
when  a  partner  came  in,  accompanied 
by  a  feeble  tottering  old  man,  with  the 
air  of  one  of  those  resp^table,  almost 
dignified-looking  valets,  or  Maitre  d  • 
Hotels,  belonging  to  the  old  regime  / 
his  hair  queued  and  powdered,  and 
his  drew  scrupulously  adhering  to  a 
fiuhion  unknown  in  England  for  the 
last  half  century. 

''  Mr  B ^"  said  the  banker,  ad* 

dressing  himself  to  the  cleric,  <'  baa 
anything  been  msde  out  about  that 
letter  which  came  some  weeks  ago  from 
abroad  ?  This  person  is  just  arrived 
in  England,  and  looks  to  ns  for  a  dew 
to  discover  a  }roung  lady,  to  whom,  he 
says.  Ids  pieviotts  letter  was  address* 
ed." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  deik,  in  some  oon« 
fusion,  **  the  letter  was  unfortanately 
laid  aside  till  this  morning,  when,  with 
the  assistance  of  this  gendeman,  I  have 
just  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  name 
of  the  house  to  whose  care  the  billet 
is  addressed.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how* 
ever,  that  this  will  not  greatly  ad* 
Vance  matters,  as  Mr  Livingstone, 
you  are  aware,  died  some  years  ago, 
and  his  establiahment  is  entirely  bro* 
ken  up." 

*'  That  is  verv  unlucky/'  said  the 
banker  to  the  clerk;  while  the  old 
man,  only  gathering  from  the  blank 
looks  of  both  a  result  un&vourable  to 
his  hopes,  cast  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
with  an  a£fecting  mixture  of  sorrow 
and  resignation.  '^  My  poor  maater  I" 
ejaculated  he,  in  French,  and  turned 
away  to  hide  a  tear. 
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.  *'  Bat,  rir,**  sud  the  clerk,  '<  we 
have  made  out  the  young  lady's  ehris- 
tian  name,  and  this  gentleman  seems 
to  think '' 

**  And  is  the  surname  all  that  puz<- 
ales  you?"  asked  Mr  IX  <' Surelj 
that  can  be  at  once  supplied  by  thia 
good  old  man."    ' 

•  The  question  was. pot  in  French, 
and  promptly  answered—"  Fedoroff— 
only  daughter  of  my  master.  Count 
Fedoroff,  and  an  English  lady^  his  late 
wife." 

What  a  revolution  did  these  few 
words  make  in  my  relative  situation 
with  Alexina !  I  telt  as  if  all  was  for 
.ever  at  an  end  between  us — but,  I 
hope,  not  the  less  disposed  to  forward 
^e  inquiries  of  a  sorrowing  parent, 
and  restore  her  to  his  arms.  I  briefly, 
and,  I  am  sure,  very  incoherently, 
stated  what  I  knew  of  her  history  and 
vesidence ;  and  while  the  transported 
old  steward  flew  on  the  wings  of  dutv 
and  afibction  to  cheer  his  master  s 
heart  with  the  tidings,  I  set  off,  sum- 
moning all  the  courage  and  disinterest* 
fldness  I  could  muster,  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  his  daughter  for  sooverwhelm« 
ing  a  discovery— to  build  up — I  fear« 
cd,  on  the  rums  of  my  own  baseless 
fabric  of  happiness — the  superstruc- 
ture of  hers* 

This  daughter,  the  long-lost  and 
wept-for  heiress  of  Count  Fedoroff,  to 
marry  a  moderately  endowed  English 
soldier !  to  go  to  die  West  Indies,  or 
elsewhere,  and,  as  the  old  song  has  it, 
**  he  in  a  barrack  i"  Impossible  !— 
Once  I  was  selfish  enough  to  wish  the 
knot  had  been  already  tied — but  I  was 
soon  myself  again,  and  could  rqjoice 
that  no  answer  had  yet  in  any  d^ee 
oommitted  her,  to  unite  her  fate  with 
nine— and,  on  the  word  of  an  honest 
man,  by  the  time  I  knocked  at  the 
door  in  Baker  Street,  I  felt  only  the 
delight  of  conferring  happiness,  where 
I  hiul  so  fondly  anticipated  receiving 
it. 

My  air  of  conscious  exultation  when 
first  ushered  into  the  room,  where  sat 
Alexina  with  her  friend,  Mrs  F«— — , 
must,  I  am  sure,  have  appeared  to  the 
laat  degree  coxcombical  and  absurd.  It 
soon  gave  place  to  more  selfish  and 
bitter  feelings,  on  beholding  again, 
(and  with  no  symptoms  of  severity  on 
her  lovely  countenance,)  the  creature 
I  waa  about  taddy  to  relinquish  for 
life.  Mrs  F.  rose  to  leave  the  room ; 
9^,  .though  fearful  the  emotion  I 
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should  exdie  might  render  her  pre« 
senee  dearable,  I  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  me,  interfere  to  detain  her. 

<'  I  fear,  Mrs  Montolieu,"  said  I, 
ip  great  sgitation,  "  I  am  much  later 
than  you  might  justly  have  had  reason 
to  exoect,  but  the  business  which  de- 
tained me  was  of  a  nature        " 

'*  Oh  !  no  apoloffv  is  necessary,  Co- 
lonel Donovan,"  snd  the,  wiih  the  un- 
afl^cted  modesty  and  gentleness  which 
characterized  her  whole  deportment. 
"  Tmust  have  little  confidence  indeed 
in  the  flattering  sentiments  expressed' 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  to  suppose 
you  would  voluntarily  defer  ascertain- 
ing mine.  I  can  only  asaure  you '* 

"  Assure  me  of  nothing,  my  dear 
madam,"  interrupted  I, "  if  you  would 
have  me  keep  my  sense8,and  go  through 
my  duty  as  a  man  of  honour  should  So, 
Forget  that  anything  has  passed  be- 
tween us— that  I  ever  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  aspire  to  your  hand. 

I  really  believe  this  humble,  long- 
depressed  child  of  misfortune,  thought 
me  suddenly  deranged,  so  like  bitter 
mockery  did  my  expressions  appear. 

'*  I  am  not  mad,  indeed,"  said  I, 
reading  her  thoughts,  "  though  I  have 
had  much  to  make  me  so  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  only  the  bewildered  herald 
of  a  very  astonishing,  and,  let  me  add, 
delightful  discovery,  relative  to  your- 
self-^" 

*'  To  me !"  she  repeated  with  an 
accent  of  unbounded  surorise — ''  I 
thought,  till  yesterday,  notning  could 
occur  to  break  the  tenor  of  my  mono- 
tonous existence/* — Here  a  soft  blush 
tinged  her  pale  cheek — and  it  went  to 
my  very  heart  to  see,  that  the  sweet 
soul  was  mortified  by  my  want  of  cu- 
riosity to  know  how  she  had  felt  yes* 
terday,  and  was  feeling  to-day. 

"  Alexina !"  said  I,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  feeling  the  brotherljr  right 
so  to  call  her—*'  if  I  could  avail  my- 
self of  your  unsuspecting  innocence, 
I  should  be  a  villain.  Yesterday  you 
ihou^t  yourself,  and  I  thought  you, 
alone  in  the  world  ;  and  on  that  sup- 
position, what  we  might  both  have 
done  is  now  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
You  are  no  longer— tlianks  be  to  a 
merciful  Providence !— «  friendless  or* 
phan.  You  have  a  father,  tho  aole 
comfort  of  whose  declining  age  is  the 
vague,  and,  till  this  day,  almost  relin- 
quished hopeoffoMingyou  once  more 
^1  his  arms." 

She  grew  very  pale— trembled  vicH 
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lentlv,  but,  to  my  infinite  relief,  did 
.  not  faint  quite  away.  There  was  water- 
on  the  table  beside  her  drawing^ — I 
sprinkled  some  of  it  on  her  face,  and 
sne  Boon  revived ;  for  the  swoon  of  joy 
carries  its  own  cordial  with  it. 

When  the  pious  eflPiisions  of  a  full 
heart  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless^ 
had  given  place  to  less  sacred  emotions, 
her  first  words  were,  "  You  will  as« 
stst  me  in  making  up  to  this  dear  fa« 
ther,  for  our  long,  long  separation,  will 
you  not  ? — But,  perhaps,"  added  she, 
more  gravely  ^the  pride  of  women  ta- 
king alarm  at  my  continued  silence-— 
*'  perhaps  there  is  something  in  my 
father's  character  or  circumstances, 
which  may  have  produced  a  change  in 
▼our  intentions  —  If  so — "  and  her 
bltuh  was  no  longer  one  of  conscious 
timidity. 

*'  There  is,  indeed,  everything  in 
your  father's  situation  to  make  me 
retract  my  rash  proposal  of  yesterday  I 
When  it  was  made,  I  felt  a  lover's  ex- 
quisite sympathy  for  beauty  in  miifor- 
tunc ;  and  a  Briton's  pride  in  placing 
competence  at  least  within  her  reaclu 
You  are  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
proud  Russian  noble ;  and  Jack  Do- 
novan has  only  to  say,  <  God  bless  you 
both  together !'  and  try  to  forget  his 
short  dream  of  happiness  amid  a  life 
of  duty  and  vicissitude." 

"  I,  too,  have  duties,  Colonel  Do- 
novan," answered  she,  her  odm  sere- 
nitv  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  the 
brilliant  prospect  I  had  set  before  her ; 
*'  that,  to  my  father,  I  trust  I  shall 
never  forget;  and  oh!  what  delighu 
ful  arrears  of  love  I  shall  have  to  be- 
stow on  (I  fear  from  your  sad  silence) 
my  sole  remaining  parent  1  But  cir- 
cumstances, melancholy  enough,  God 
knows  !  have  given  me  early  indepen- 
dence; and  I  should  deserve  to  be 
spurned  by  my  new-found  parent, 
could  his  rank  or  fortune  for  one  mo- 
ment make  me  forget  your  conduct 
when  I  had  neither.  Read  that  note, 
which,  in  distrust  of  my  nerves  for  a 
personal  Interview,  I  wrote  kst  niffht, 
to  be  delivered  to  you  this  morning. 
The  sentiments  it  contains  misht  have 
gathered  added  strength  and  energy 
from  what  I  have  now  heard  of  our 
relative  position ;  but  I  wish  you  to 
see  them  as  they  emanated  from  the 
unconscious  fulness  of  a  grateful  heart. 
Take  them  as  my  unalterable  answer. 
Were  m  v  father  capable  of  sacrificing 
his  child's  honour  and  happiness  to 
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pride  or  ambition,  I  might  tearfully 
request  you  to  lend  her  to  him  for  the 
remnant  of  a  closingjexistence ;  but  It 
would  be  to  return,  btrenffthened  by^ 
filial  duty,  to  other,  and  perhaps  dearer 
ties.  Donovan !  I  am  yours  irrevoca- 
bly,— ^bear  me  witness,  my  vows  are 
sealed  before  their  confirmation  can 
possibly  expose  me  to  the  charge  of 
disobedience  I" 

I  had  only  time  for  incoherent  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  this  noble 
g'rl,  and  resolution  to  abide  by  her 
ther's  determination,  when,  as  I  had 
arranged  with  Nioolai  the  old  stew- 
ard, a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
put  of  which  I  saw  him  step  first,  and 
proffer  his  assistance  to  a  fine  noble- 
looking  wreck  of  a  man,  who,  enfee* 
bled  by  infirmity  and  emotion,  could 
scarcely  ascend  the  staircase.  I  went 
to  detain  him  a  moment  below,  while 
I  in  two  words  explained  the  matter 
to  Mrs  F— ,  and  to  my  sister  Sonhy, 
who,  burning  to  know  the  result  of 
my  proposals,  had  invited  herself  to 
spend  the  day  in  Baker  Street. 

Their  sadden  acquaintance  with 
these  delightftil  tidings  gave  to  both 
of  them  an  appearance  of  such  equal 
agitation  with  their  fair  friend's,  that 
nothing  short  of  parental  instinct  could 
have  enabled  him  to  distinguish  her. 
When  the  fine  old  man  entered,  his 
white  hair  flowing  on  either  ride  of 
his  woe- worn  countenance,  all  involun- 
tarily rose.  He  seemed  bewildered  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  females,  and 
in  danger  of  rinking  under  the  scene. 
Sophy,  who  happened  to  be  nearest 
the  door,  having  made  a  hasty  move- 
ment  to  save  him  from  falling,  he  ga- 
sed  for  a  moment  steadfastly  in  her 
face,  then  shook  his  head,  and,  push- 
ing her  not  ungently  aside,  maae  an- 
other step  or  two  forward.  It  was  to 
receive  in  his  arms  and  heart,  his  own 
▲lexina,  whom,  in  the  first  transports 
of  recognition,  he  c^ed  by  the  name 
of  her  long-lost  English  mother.  We 
left  the  parent  and  child  to  their  own 
unutterable  emotbns,  and  indemnified 
ourselves  by  sharing  the  transports  of 
old  Nioolai,  who,  after  kissing  with 
passionate  devotion  the  hand  of  his 
master's  daughter,  withdrew,  and  gave 
us  the  details  of  their  long  separation 
and  its  cause. 

They  were  much  too  long  and  com- 
plicated to  be  repeated  here.  Suflioe 
It  to  sav,  that  the  capricious  tyranny 
of  FftuJ,  and  his  wayward  antipathy 
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to  every  tbiog  even  remotely  connected 
with  England^  involTed  Oonnt  Fedo» 
roff  in  sudden  and  apparently  hopeleiB 
diBgrace,— and  a  banishment  to  Sibe- 
ria ;  amid  the  first  shock  of  which,  the 
unfortunate  mother,  before  accom^a* 
nying  her  husband,  embraced  with 
avidity  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  hurried  flight  of  her  countrymen, 
from  Petersburgh,  to  send  her  only 
child,  a  puny,  tender  infant,  wholly 
unfit  for  the  horror  of  a  Siberian 
journey,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land. An  ample  supply  of  money  and 
jeweb,  sufficient  to  defray  her  educa- 
tion for  years,  accompanied  the  infant ; 
but  as  the  whole  transaction  (the  affair 
of  a  few  brief  feverish  moments  of 
maternal  alarm)  was  conducted  br 
Madame  Federoff  after  her  husband  s 
arrest,  and  while  deprived  of  commu- 
nication with  him,  tne  distressing  cir- 
cumstances of  their  reunion  prevented 
his  being  immediately  informed  of  the 
name  of  the  merchant  to  whom  hia 
child  was  to  be  consigned — ^and  before 
he  roused  himself  to  make  the,  alas ! 
indispensable  inquiry,  his  poor  wife's 
reason  had  given  way  under  the  uni- 
ted evils  of  exile  and  bereavement. 
For  years  after  his  recall  from  banish- 
ment, did  Count  Federoff  wander  with 
his  harmless  and  interesting  maniac, 
in  vain  quest  alike  of  restored  intel- 
lect, and  tidinss  of  their  child.  Not 
the  slightest  ctew  or  trace  could  ever 
be  elkdted  from  the  poor  Countess, 
till,  on  her  death-bed,  a  few  months 
ago,  she  had,  in  such  a  lucid  interval 
as  frequently  precedes  dissolution,  dis- 
tinctly pronounced,  in  the  hearing  of 
Nicoki,  the  name  of  Livingstone,  con- 
necting it,  though  incoherently,  with 
thatof  Alexina. 

The  judicious  old  man,  fearing  to 
raise,  on  such  slender  ground,  false 
hopes  in  his  aged  and  grief- worn  mas- 
ter, wrote,  without  communicating  his 
intentions  to  any  one,  the  mysterious 
billet  which  it  was  my  fate  to  deci- 
pher ;  but  after  waiting  for  some  time 
its  result,  in  intolerable  suspense,  he 
heard  with  delight  the  poor  Count  re- 
solve on  a  voyage  to  England,  and  felt 
renewed  hope  in  the  purpose  of  person- 
al investigations. 

Their  result  has  been  already  men« 


tinned,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
teU,  in  a  few  words,  the  brief  sequel 
of  my  soldier's  tale.  Count  Federoff 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  power  of 
sorrow  to  rob  the  eye  of  meaning,  and 
the  cheek  of  bloom,  to  allow  its  worm 
to  prey  twice  upon  a  daughter's  heart; 
Had  a  peasant  gained  her  affection  in 
her  days  of  friendless  obscurity,  I 
verily  believe  the  chastened  spirit  of 
the  good  old  man  would  h^ve  hailed 
him  with  grateful  approbation.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  disnosed  to  exclude 
from  his  heart,  a  soldier  of  ancient 
family  and  unblemished  reputatioa> 
When  I  next  saw  Alexina's  letter  of 
acceptance,  which,  precious  as  it  was^ 
I  had  insisted  on  replacing,  before  her 
father's  entrance,  in  her  almost  insen- 
sible hand,  it  bore,  in  addition  to  her 
dear  signature,  the  trembling  ratifica- 
tion of  a  parent 

What  a  contrast  between  Alexina's 
former  nuptials,  with  their  extorted 
consent,  and  half-reluctant  celebra- 
tion>  their  "  cold  marriage  tables,"  and 
"  funeral-baked  meats,  so  strangely 
interwoven,  and  our  blissful  union 
some  months  after,  surrounded  by 
friends,  purchased  and  endeared  by 
years  of  oignified  suffering ! 

There  was  the  old  Count,  his  frame 
invigorated,  and  his  affections  reno« 
vatdi — ^his  faithful  domestic  reflecting 
his  master's  every  feeling,  and  parta- 
king his  every  joy.  F.  and  his  kind« 
hearted  wife— my  darling  Sophy— and 
last,  not  least,  Lucy  and  her  husband 
-—for,  as  the  picture  could  no  longer 
go  to  the  West  Indies,  (at  least  under 
my  auspices,)  the  mountain  came  to 
Mahomet.  I  managed  Harry  Perd- 
val's  exchange  into  Willotighby's 
place,  and  while  he  was  wooing  and 
winning  his  West  India  flame,  while 
"  all  Barbadoes  bells  did  ring*' — those 
of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  rung 
out  their  merriest  peal,  in  honour  of 
Jack  Donovan  and  his  little  Russian 
widow. 

Count  Fedoroff  ended  his  life  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  his  daughter  made,  with  the 
nearest  male*  heir,  an  arrangement, 
by  which  she  exchanged  slaves  and 
snow  at  the  Pole  for  cash  and  comfort 
in  England. 
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Thb  late  Mr  Fnaeli  wm  one  of 
those  remarkable  personages  whom  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimatei  ac- 
cording to  the  common  rules  by  which 
we  usually  appreciate  the  inore  ordi- 
nary classes  of  humsn  bangs  ;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius, 
abounding  in  the  peculiarities  inci- 
dent to  characters  of  this  description, 
though  in  no  respect  partaking  of 
those  affected  singularities,  too  often 
mistaken  for  the  true  criterion  of  ge- 
nius, where  that  first  of  human  qua- 
lities may  be  absolutely  wanting. 
Genius,  Taste,  Talent,  and  Origina- 
lity—all these  he  possessed  in  a  most 
eminent  degree,  joined  to  a  brilliancy 
of  fancy,  a  rapid  association  of  ideas, 
and  a  caustic,  though  somewhat  play- 
ful, vein  of  wit,  not  often  found  uni- 
ted even  in  the  most  distinguished 
characters. 

Mr  Fuseli  was  bom  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  of  respectable  parents, 
and  of  an  ancient  family.  The  exact 
period  of  his  birth,  there  is  reason  tq 
believe,  has  not  been  very  clearly  as- 
certained, as,  like  many  other  persons 
advanced  in  life,  he  always  appeared 
to  have  some  repugnance  to  disclosing 
his  real  age ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  he  was  born  some  years  prior  to 
the  period  which  has  been  hitherto 
supposed ;  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  years 
amounted  to  more  than  eighty-six, 
the  number  recently  sllotted  him. 
In  speaking  of  this  extraordinary 
;  man,  it  will  probably  be  best,  in  the 
;  first  instance,  to  consider  him  in  his 
literary  rather  than  in  hb  professional 
;  capacity ;  not  from  any  particular  pre- 
':  ference,  but  because  his  proeress  in 
literature  greatly  preceded  his  ac- 
quaintance with  art,  not  being  ori- 
ginally destined  to  paintang,  though 
he  discovered  some  early  marks  of  ge- 
nius for  that  profession.  He  began 
his  career  in  life  as  a  literary  charao* 
ter  merely,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
noted  at  the  age  of  twenty  among  se« 
vcral  continental  nations,  and  was  in 
such  repute  at  that  early  period,  even 
for  his  classical  acquirements,  as  to  be 
■elected  as  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
whom  he  afterwards  accohipanied  to 
Elpgland, — an  event  that  subsequent- 


'  led  to  his  embracing  a  protessioo^ 
phich,  though  it  eventually  greatljr 

]dded  to  his  reputation,  at  no  time* 

k)n8iderably  benefited  his  pecuniary 
^rcumstances.  But  of  this  more  here* 
i|Pter. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  though  by  na 
means  a  singular  instance,  eminent, 
as  he  was  at  the  early  age  already 
named  for  classical  and  general  know-. 
l^gCy  y®^  that  in  his  more  youth- 
ful days  he  felt  incapalpie  of  aequi« 
ring  languages,  and  |ierhaps  otner 
branches  of  learning,  througn  the  ac« 
eustomed  medium  of  school  education.^ 
In  fact,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  he 
wai  ignorant  of  mahy  things  of  which 
boys  of  ordinary  talents  are  generally 
masters ;  and  it  was  not  till  time  had 
somewhat  matured  his  understanding, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  shame  had  im- 
pelled him  to  action,  that  he  chalked 
out  for  himself  a  mode  of  study,  suited 
to  the  peculiar  oonstructran  of  his  mindy 
which  lent  him  wings  in  the  pursuit, 
and  enabled  him  rapidly  to  outstrip 
his  competitors,  who,  with  inferior 
abilities,  but  with  more  methodical 
perseverance,  had  regarded  him  hi- 
therto, not  indeed  in  the  light  of  one 
devoid  of  capacity,  but  as  one  whose 
apparently  indolent  habits,  and  fan- 
dnil  speculations,  would  prove  an  in- 
superaole  bar  to  his  advance  and  im« 
provement.  It  appears,  however,  in 
the  sequel,  that  in  this  expectation 
they  were  mistaken,  though  in  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  instances  such 
an  experiment  will  torn  out  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  it  being  verv  easy  and 
convenient  for  the  we&  ana  sdf-suffi-i 
dent  to  affect  contempt  for  the  bea(^ 
roads  to  knowledge,  and  thus  endea- 
vour to  shidd  themselves  from  the 
just  charge  of  want  of  application, 
and  of  original  capacity ;  but  in  these 
cases,  the  bubble,  burstin^sooner  or  la- 
ter, must  ultimately  consign  its  sense- 
less votaries  to  disappdntment  and 
merited  oblivion.  Inaeed,  it  may  bo 
after  all  doubtful,  whether  Mr  Ftt« 
sdi,  with  aU  his  talenta  and  fSfmixta, 
really  shortened  his  path  to  eminence 
by  rejecting  the  established  rules  of 
education,  which,  though  it  may  be 
the  fashion  to  decry  them  as  the  fetters 
of  genius,  rardy  prove  so  to  any  but  to 
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men  of  no  genius.  The  want  of  early 
and  methodieal  study  has  not  nnfre* 
qnently  beai  experienced  and  lament* 
Ml  by  men  of  the  most  dbtinguished 
natural  ability ;  and  in  one  respect  at 
least,  forming  too  the  principal  occu* 
pation  of  his  life,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
had  much  cause  to  regret  his  original 
de6ciency  in  mechanical  practice  and 
technical  acquirement  How  far  si- 
milar deficteneies  in  other  pursuits 
might  have  retarded  his  progress^ 
would  at  this  time  be  extremely  diffi« 
eult  to  determine,  certain  as  it  is  that, 
by  whatever  process  he  obtained  his 
knowledge,  he  ranked  very  high  as  a 
scholar,  and  as  a  man  of  general  lite-* 
rature ;  and  in  his  instance  at  least, 
we  ought  not  peihaps  to  look  too 
nicely  into  the  means  by  which  he 
arrived  at  distinction.  His  great  na« 
tural  capacity,  joined  to  a  memory, 
retentive  almost  beyond  example,  en- 
abled him,  whenever  he  fairly  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  that  impeded  his  progress,' 
with  a  rapidity  and  an  ease  which 
Mlmitof  few  parallels.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, he  was  never  an  idle  man.  In 
early  life  even,  he  hsd  picked  up  a  vast 
store  of  desultory  knowledge,  and  his 
great  danger  at  that  period  arose  from 
frittering  away  bis  force  without  at- 
taching himself  to  any  one  important 
and  determinate  object.  Necessity, 
and  possibly  the  native  vigour  of  his 
mind,  remedied  the  evil  before  it  be- 
came incurable,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  methodised,  and  arranged,  and 
brought  into  full  play  that  mass  of 
undigested  information,  which  he  had 
bef<»e  only  casually,  and  by  piece- 
meal, acquired.  Among  the  various 
pursuits  of  his  early  life,  he  was  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  the  study  of  that 
part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
the  habits  and  instincu,  and  peculiar 
changes  in  existence,  observable  in  the 
moth,  the  butterfly,  and  other  insects 
of  a  similar  class.  The  beautiful  fie- 
tions  and  analogies  which  have  been 
founded,  in  almost  all  ages,  on  the 
history  of  this  curious  and  elegant 
part  of  the  creation,  seem  to  have  ta- 
ken early  possession  of  his  fanciful 
and  contemplative  mind,  and  never 
to  have  lost  their  hold  on  his  imagi- 
nation through  the  long  range  of  a 
protracted  and  eventful  life.  In  his 
later  years  even,  he  was  fond  of  dwell- 
ing on  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  not 
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unfrequently  of  introdudi^  into  his 
pictures  varioua  species  of  this  de« 
scription  of  insects,  to  denote  the 
hour,  or  elucidate  some  other  circum- 
stance of  his  design.  On  these  occa- 
sions, it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
amszing  facility  with  which  he  ap^ 
peared  to  stamp  them  on  his  can- 
vass, amusing  the  specUtor  in  the 
course  of  his  progress  with  an  account 
of  each  species,  iu  propensities  and 
habiU,  and  explaining  the  different 
fables  and  allegories  which  had  sprung 
from  its  source. 

The  foregoing  instance  has  been  se« 
lected  from  among  the  number  of  his 
acquirements,  chiefly  because  to  Uiose 
only  superficially  acquainted  with  his 
real  disposition  and  character,  it  might 
probably  appear  one  of  the  very  last 
to  which  he  was  likely  to  have  direct- 
ed his  attention ;  but  it  may  be  said 
of  him  with  truth,  that,  speaking  ge« 
nerally,  scarcely  any  subject  in  art, 
literature,  or  science,  escaped  the  ex- 
tensive range  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
profound  research  of  his  inquiry.  His 
mind,  indeed,  seemed  formed  on  that 
simple  and  rare  construction,  which 
enabled  its  possessor  to  draw  at  once 
from  the  very  source  of  knowledge, 
and  to  seise,  almost  intuitively,  the 
essential  principles  of  nature.  Thia 
quality  of  simplifying  whatever  ap- 
pears to  be  intricate,  and  which  forms 
the  sure  touchstone  of  real  genius, 
assisted  by  his  never-failing  memory, 
gave  him  considerable  advantage  in 
conversation  over  most  opponents.  He 
seldom,  in  argument,  allowed  his  at- 
tention to  be  diverted  from  the  msin 
road  ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  less  direct  paths,  his  wit  and 
ingenuity  were  commonly  at  hand  to 
cover  his  retreat,  and  elude  the  anti- 
cipated triumph  of  his  adversary.  ▲ 
curious  instance  of  this  description 
occurred  at  the  house  of  Mr  Johnson, 
where  Fuseli  was  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  at  dinner,  a  number 
of  literary  and  other  characters.  On 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  from  his  first 
entrance  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
one  of  his  most  amiable  moods,  and  a 
good  deal  of  sparring  took  place  be-' 
tween  him  and  several  of  the  party, 
till  at  length  be  came  in  contact  with 
a  gentleman  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  boldness  of  his  philosophical  spe- 
culations, than  for  the  singular  sua- 
vity and  coolness  with  which  he  ad« 
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vocates  his  opinions.    From  the  be« 

Sinning  of  the  argument  Faseli  was 
ecidedly  in  the  wrongs  and  his  anta-> 
gonist  was  getting  almost  painfully 
the  better  of^him,  when,  by  ill  luck, 
the  philosopher^  in  the  nervousness  of 
the  moment,  happened  to  take  up  one 
of  the  table-spoons^  which  he  kept 
thrusting  backwards  and  forwards  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Fuseli,  who 
was  hardly  pressed^  instantly  taking 
advantage  of  the  occurrence,  exclaim- 
ed, "  That  is  not  your  spoon,  Mr 
-^ — ,  it  is  Mr  Jobnson's."  The  tone 
of  voice,  the  look,  the  manner  in  which 
this  short  sentence  was  uttered,  was 
quite  irresistible.  The  whole  party 
burst  into  an  involuntary  shout  of 
Uughter,  good-humour  was  restored, 
and  the  argument  banished  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  It  was  by 
no  means,  however,  a  practice  with 
Fuseli  to  abuse  his  great  colloquial 
powers,  by  displaying  them  knowing- 
ly on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question. 
He  was  a  formidable,  but  rarely  an 
unfair  opponent,  and  seldom  employ- 
ed  his  talent  for  ridicule,  but  when 
flippancy,  or  presumptuous  ignorance, 
demanded  casdgation.  Coxcombs,  and 
pretenders  of  all  sorts,  he  detested ; 
and  was  equally  averse  from  the  im- 
propriety and  bad  taste  in  which  some 
individuals  indulge,  in  making  the 
most  serious  subjects  the  topics  of  or- 
dinary and  frivolous  discourse,  and 
the  vehicle  for  calumny  and  impotent 
sarcasm.  To  these  thoughtless  delin- 
quents he  showed  no  mercy ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  it  is  said,  when  chance 
had  thrown  him  into  company  with  a 
young  man  of  the  above  description, 
though  in  many  respects  possessed  of 
real  genius,  he  nandled  him  so  rough- 
ly, and  attacked  bis  impertinence  with 
such  tremendous  enei^,  as  quickly 
to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  silence,  and 
almost  of  annihilation.  The  lesson, 
however,  which  he  received  from  his 
highly  gifted  antagonist,  appears,  frocn 
subsequent  events,  to  have  produced, 
unfortunately,  no  other  eflfect  than  that 
of  sharpening  the  asperities  of  a  mor- 
tified and  unforgiving  spirit. 

That  Mr  Fuseli  was  himself  a  man 
of  impetuous  passions,  and  of  a  warm 
and  quick  temper,  no  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  character  can  deny, 
or  that  they  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  a  species  of  childish  petulance, 
which  might  have  proved  almost  amu- 
sing, if  regret  for  the  weakness  had 
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not  checked  every  feeling  to  mirthful 

Propensity  •  but  if,  at  times,  he  thus 
isplayed  the  petulance  of  a  child,  he 
was  likewise  a  child  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  disposition,  and  in  the  kindly 
feelings  of  his  nature.  The  light  cloud 
blown  over,  his  character  again  brolee 
forth  in  all  its  original  lustre,  and  dis- 
persed everv  speck  from  the  horizon. 
Setting  aside  this  occasional  infirmity 
of  temper,  few  men  possessed  a  warmer 
or  more  afiectionate  heart.  Frank, 
generous,  humane,  and  forgiving,  it 
was  impossible  for  those  admitt^  to 
his  intimacy  to  harbour  resentment 
against  him,  while  smarting  under  the 
lash  of  his  satirical  sallies ;  for  when 
themood  had  passed  away,  andheb^n 
to  find  himself  in  err<n*,  or  to  feel  that 
he  had  gone  farther  than  the  occasion 
required,  it  was  no  unusual  habit  with 
him  to  apologize  for  his  hastiness,  and 
by  some  well-turned  compliment,  put 
his  opponent  in  good-humour,  and 
dissipate  any  unpleasant  feeling  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  excited. 
"  Coom,  coom,"  he  would  say,  in  his 
foreign  accent,  "  what's  the  matter? 
give  me  your  hand,  and  don't  mind 
my  nonsense."  Such,  however,  was 
the  fascination  of  his  conversation, 
that,  even  had  he  been  lessamiable  and 
candid,  few  probably  wouM  have  fore- 
gone  the  intellectiMl  treat,  from  the 
dread  of  incurring  the  penalty  occa«* 
sionally  attached  to  the  indulgence^ 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  Mr 
Fuseli's  discourse,  and  which  distin* 
guished  it  fit>m  that  of  most  other 
men,  was  the  inherent  power  it  pos- 
sessed, of  infusing  into  ^e  listener  a 
portion  of  that  energy  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  himself  so  richly  en- 
dowed. No  individual,  probably,  ever 
quitted  his  society,  without  feeling 
his  mind  expanded  and  enlightened  by 
the  influence  of  his  example  ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  memoir,  in  thus  bearing 
testimony  to  the  memory  of  departed 
eminence,  deeply  deplores  the  loss  of 
advantageahe  can  now  no  longer  enjoy. 
The  classical  acquirements  of  Mr 
Fuseli  were  generally  believed  to  have 
been  of  no  vulgar  description ;  bnt  the 
recorded  opinion  of  Cowper,  and  the 
verbal  sanction  of  Parr,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  proof,  would  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  establish  his  great  claims  to 
this  species  of  fame.  Among  his  own 
literary  productions,  his  Aphorism^ 
his  Notes  upon  Pilkington,  and  his 
Lectures  upon  Painting,  are  moat  com* 
16 
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monly  known ;  but  it  is  far  firom  im- 
vNTobabley  that  Lavater,  in  hia  work  on 
Physiognomy,  was  as  considerably  in* 
deblod  to  the  assistance  of  his  pen,  as 
he  certainly  was  to  the  efforts  of  hia 
pendL  From  hinta  which  occasion* 
ally  fell  from  him  in  conyersation,  it 
haa  also  b^n  conyectured,  that  he  haa 
left  behind  him  aome  singulsr  rnanu* 
scripts,  in  particular  a  species  of  Dra« 
natic  Romance,  many  passages  of 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
to  hia  intimates,  and  from  which  he 
designed  a  series  of  his  most  remark* 
able  compositions.  He  used  to  giye 
out,  that  it  was  a  Fnjpent  written 
by  some  northern  poet  in  the  darker 
ages,  of  which  he  had  fortunately 
obtained  possession,  and  sometimes 
ihouc^t  <tt  publishing;  but  it  waa 
more  than  suspected  by  several  of  hia 
nearest  friends,  that  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  work.  How  far  thia 
supposition  may  have  been  correct, 
time  will  probably  discover ;  his  af- 
fairs being  left  to  the  disposal  and 
fiare  of  two  old  and  zealoua  friends, 
who  will  doubtless  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afibrded  them, 
of  presenting  the  public  with  every 

Snuine  circumstance  and  document 
at  can  tend  to  enhance  the  fame 
jand  elucidate  the  character  of  this 
•eminent  and  extraordinary  man. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  the 
attention  of  the  resder  has  been  direct- 
ed chiefly  to  subjects  unconnected  with 
the  object  of  Mr  Fuseli's  prindnal 
pursuit,  but  it  is  now  time  to  consiaer 
him  in  his  professional  capacity. 
f  "TtQm  his  earliest  years,  Mr  Fuseli 
appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  na- 


With  these  unusualendowments  com- 
bined in  his  favour,  how  then,  it  majr 
be  inquired,  came  he  to  fail,  for  fail 
in  some  d^ee,  it  must  be  conceded, 
he  certainly  did,  in  reaching  that  pin-* 
nade  of  fame,  which  might  so  rea- 
sonably have  been  anticipated  P  The 
question,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be 
rather  of  a  startling  nature,  but,  on 
due  consideration,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
pf  solution. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Mr 
Fuseli  was  originally  educated  for  a 
literary  character;  and  though  the 
natural  bent  of  hia  genius  for  art  dis- 
played itself  at  an  early  .period  of  his 
life,  he  had  nevertheless  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood  before  he  enter- 
tained the  most  distant  notion  of  fol- 
lowing painting  professionally,  and, 
like  many  other  men,  appeared  wholly 
unconscioua  of  possessmg  the  hitherto 
dormant  talent,  which  was  one  day 
destined  to  break  forth  and  raise  him 
to  odebrity.  At  this  critical  period 
ot  his  life,  one  of  the  rude  designs 
which  he  occasionally  sketched  for 
hia  amuaement,  came  acddentally  un« 
der  the  inspection  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  vraa  so  strongly  impressed 
by  the.  vigour  and  originality.  i)f  .the 
conceptrdn,3^^'  without  knowing  its 
author.  He 'declared,  that  if  one  thou- 
aand  per  annum  were  ofiered  him  in 
exchange  for  the  geniua  it  evinced, 
he  would  unhedtatingly  refuse  it. 
This  observation,  coming  from  so  dis- 
tinguished and  competent  a  quarter, 
.  bdng  reported  to  Fuseli,  first  serioudy 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  turning 
his  attention  to  painting,  and  of  fol- 
lowing it  profesdonally.t  The  subject 
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sary  to  the  formation  oi  a  great  and 
original  artist.    A  vigorous  and  crea- 
/  tive  genius— a  sportive  and  excurdve 
/  fancy— a  taste  critically  refined— and 
J  a  quick  perception  of  whatever  con- 
\  atitutes  the  beautiful  and  tbAaaUiiBfif 
\  —all  these  rare  ingredients  were  cen- 
tred in   this  remarkable  personage, 
and  seemed  to  hold  forth  a  promise  of 
almost  unrivalled  eminence.    To  the 
above  aplendid  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, were  united  considerable  accu- 
racy of  eye,  a  quick  insight  into  the 
essential  form  of  things,  and  a  steady 
perseverance  in  any  immediate  object 
of  his  pursuit,  which  enabled  him  ra- 
pidly to  surmount  every  difficulty  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement. 
.     Vol.  XXUI. 


^  (Edipus  solving  the  Sphinx's  rid- 
Idle" — now,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
^M»S68tion  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence, 
who,  it  is  reported,  purchased  the  lar- 
ger proportion  of  Fuseli's  drawings 
soon  after  the  deoeaae  of  the  latter. 
This  extraordinary  design,  which  dia- 
covers  an  dmost  entire  ignorance  of 
the  mechanical  rudimenta  of  the  art, 
is  yet  so  fordbly  concdved,  and  the 
atory  so  strikingly  and  dearly  told,  as 
to  have  been  seldom  surpassed  by  the 
compodtions  of  even  first-rate  mas- 
tera ;  and  the  artist  himself  has  fre- 
quently been  heard  to  declare,  that  in 
tnese  essential  qualities  of  the  profes- 
don,  he  had  improved  but  little,  in  his 
subsequent  works,  upon  this  unstudied 
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and  early  eflTort  of  hiiB  imagination* 
Probably  not  long  after  he  had  been 
induced,  by  the  circnmBtanoes  just 
above  narrated,  to  relax  in  hia  habi- 
tual pnrsuita,  and  to  bend  his  whole 
force  to  the  cultivation  of  painting,  he 
visited  Italy,  where,  during  the  space 
of  eight  years,  hedeeply  contemplated, 
and  almost  made  his  own,  the  mighty 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  splendid 
productions  of  more  modem  genius. 
The  works  of  the  illustrious  Angeb, 
in  particular,  took  a  deep  hold  upon 
his  ardent  and  odngeniai  mind,  and 
not  duly  considering  the  means  by 
whi6h  tnat  great  man  had  acquired 
his  celebrity,  he  adopted  him  at  once 
implicitly  as  his  guide,  to  the  exclusion 
nearly  of  Nature  herself.  Without 
stopping  to  reflect  on  the  long  course 
of  laborious  study  and  patient  inves- 
tigation on  which  the  object  of  his 
admiration  had  based  his  stupendous 
style  of  art,  he  strove  to  enter  the 
Temple  of  Fame  by  a  shorter  ro%d, 
and  took  at  second-hand  those  mate- 
rials and  principles  of  art  which  he 
ought  rather  himself  to  have  derived 
from  their  original  and  only  sure 
source. 

This  fatal  error  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  arose  as  much  from 
the  impatient  ardour  of  his  disposi- 
tion,  as  from  his  nrobable  dislike  and 
inability  to  unaergo  the  tedious, 
though  indispensable  drudgery,  of  an 
academical  education ;  in  consequence, 
he  never  appears  to  have  been  able  to 
delineate  aecuraiely  any  natural  ob- 
ject placed  before  him;  and  even 
when  copying  from  the  human  model, 
produced  commonly  some  ftnciful  and 
general  resemblance  merely,  which, 
though  not  devoid  of  ingeniut^,  nos- 
sessed  few  pretensions  to  individual 
representation.  Speaking  ^nerally, 
his  knowledge  of  tne  osteology  of  the 
human  body  was  considerable,  but  of 
the  muscles,  their  insertions,  and  their 
endless  variety  of  form  and  action,  he 
knew  verv  little,  and  that  litUe  he 
acquired  chiefly  from  the  study  of  the 
antique,  and  from  the  works  of  the 
old  masters;  but  to  Nature  herself 
he  rarely  had  recourse,  or  if  by  chance 
he  employed  a  model,  he  used  to  com- 
plain that  *^  it  put  him  out"— a  re- 
sult very  naturally  to  have  been  ex- 
pected^ from  the  erroneous  line  of 
study  he  had  adopted.  Unsupported 
by  practiod  acquirement,  he  seems  to 
have  early  taken  a  theoretical  view 


of  art,  which,  ultimately  warpiAg  all 
bis  notions,  veiled  even  the  face  of 
Nature  heradf  fttmi  his  gaze,  and 
finally  plunged  him  into  the  intermix 
nable  labyrinth  of  mannerism.  Com* 
mendng  nis  pursuit  where  others  had 
dosed  Uieir  career,  he  attempted  to 
generalise  his  forma  befbre  ne  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
component  parts,  and  was  thus  oom« 
pelled  to  rely  on  his  own  transient 
and  fanciful  recollections,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  the  truth  and  va- 
riety of  Nature  to  enlarge  and  em- 
bellish the  originality  of  his  mind, 
and  the  natural  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion. In  everythinp^  that  related  to 
the  theoretic  in  painting,  Mr  Fuae^ 
li  was  unquestionably  a  genius  of 
the  first  dass.  It  was  only  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  art  that  his  de- 
fidendes  became  apparent;  and  we 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  much  sur- 
prised at  his  failure  in  these  respects, 
when  we  consider  the  late  period  of 
life  at  which  He  entered  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  difficulties  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  which  he  had  engaged. 
Whether  these  difficulties,  in  his  par- 
ticular instance,  were  rendered  insur- 
mountable from  any  real  defect  in 
his  imitative  powers,  or  merely  arose 
from  the  irksomeness  he  felt  in  ao* 
quiring  the  rudiments  <tf  the  art,  after 
attaining  the  age  of  maturity,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  dedde ;  but  from  wluit- 
ever  source  the  error  originated,  the 
result  was  unfortunatdy  the  same, 
and  he  himsdf  appeared  occadonidly 
aware  of  his  general  inaptitude  to  copy 
with  fidelity.  It  was  probably  fhxn  a 
conviction  of  this  nature,  that  he  very 
rarely  attempted  portrait,  though  fw 
from  despising  the  talent  it  requires ; 
but  he  so  well  knew  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  was  so  oonsdous  of  his 
inability  in  that  department  of  paint- 
ing, that  the  warmest  solidtations  of 
his  friends  proved  often  abortive  in 
prevailing  on  him  to  make  the  triaL 

The  following  amusing  anecdote, 
which  he  used  himself  to  relate,  and 
which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper- 
ly adduced  in  confirmation  of  tne  o^- 
nion  above  stated.  A  friend  of  his, 
calling  upon  him  one  morning,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  been,  vrith 
great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  sit  for 
his  portrait;  and  being  determined 
that  no  other  hand  but  Fuseli's  should 
execute  the  picture,  requested  that  he 
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would  fix  a  time  for  the  fint  sitting. 
It  was  in  vaia  that  Fateli  aaaured  him 
that  he  was  '^  so  portrait-painter"-^ 
thai  "  it  was  not  hu  torn"— that ''  he 
eould  not  do  it ;"  till^  finding  all  he 
could  la^  unavailingj  and  b^^ning 
to  loie  hia  patience,  ne  at  length  has- 
tily said,  in  his  usual  emphatic  man^ 
ner  :•— ''  If  you  wish  to  have  a  resem*^ 
falanoej  and  a  pretty  fashionable  pic* 
tore  painted  of  you,  you  may  go  to 
li— ;  or  if  you  want  a  good  like* 
Dsssj  and  a  good  picture,  you  may  go 

to  P ,  or  O— — ,  or  H— ,  or 

some  of  those  people ;  but  if  you  wish 
to  be  painted  as  you  never  wexe,  are 
not,  or  ever  will  be,  then  eoom  to 
me  11"  It  is  neyertkeless  singular, 
that  however  defective  he  might  feel 
his  own  executive  powersin  these  and 
many  other  respects,  he  possessed  an 
eye  critically  nice  in  ju^np  of  the 
works  of  others.  No  error  m  draw« 
ing,  in  colour,  or  in  composition,  es« 
ea^  his  Mrutinizing  glance,  or  the 
pomtedacuteness  of  his  remark;  but 
though  a  severe  and  admirable  critic, 
he  was  far  from  M^g  an  ill-natured 
one ;  for  if  keenly  aUve  to  inaccuracies 
and  faults,  he  was  no  less  clear-siffht* 
ed  in  discovering  and  praising  what- 
ever might  be  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion* When  asked  for  his  advice  and 
opinion  upon  a  work  in  progreu^  he 
gave  it  fairly  and  honestly,  geneially 
with  kindness,  and  always  with  a  sua- 
vity and  politeness  which  marked  the 
gentleman, and  man  of  realknowledga 
It  is  true,  he  could  not  at  all  times 
IDestrain  the  cauatic  sallies  of  his  wit^ 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  oocur-i 
red  of  giving  it  pla^ ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  prove  unmterestmg  to  the 
reader,  to  select  at  random  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  pointed,  but  ludi* 
croQs  turn  of  his  satire.  Bdnff  asked 
one  day  by  a  gentleman  what  he 

thought  of  a  Mr  R ^'s  pictures, 

naming  an  artist  of  some  notoriety, 
he  replied,  "  My  dear  sir,  we  are 
told,  mm  the  very  highest  authority, 
that  the  mercies  of  God  are  infinite!" 
On  another  occasion,  while  conversing 
irith  an  artist,  who  hsd  just  finished 
a  picture  from  the  subject  of  ''  Ba» 
laam  and  the  sss,"  he  remarked,  ^'  My 


dear' 


you  are  an  ass  at  an 


angel,  but  you  are  an  angel  at  an  ass." 
The  ssme  artist,  speaking  somewhat 
severely  of  a  picture  exhibited  by  a 
youthful  friend  of  Fuseli's,  he  retort- 
ed, ''  I  think  it  is  quite  as  (sood  as 


sending  Christ  to  Smithfield," 
dine  to  a  picture  of  the  artist's  of  a  litn 
tie  Doy,  sitting  on  a  stone  in  a  blue 
frock,  with  a  lunb  or  two  beside  him, 
entitled  the  ''  Good  Shepherd,"  and 
which  certainly  bore  no  small  resem* 
Uance  to  a  butcher's  boy  1 — ^But  to  re- 
turn. Though  Mr  Fuseli  would  at 
times  thus  animadvert  on  the  works 
of  other  painters,  he  was  at  all  times 
open  to  receive  observations  on  the 
errors  of  his  own  productions,  and, 
when  pointed  out  to  him  with  mo* 
desty  and  clearness,  would  readily  sd« 
mit  a  fault,  and  attend  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  much  younger  painters 
even  than  himself.  It  was  not  un<« 
arousing,  on  such  occasions,  to  wit- 
ness the  native  pride  and  impatience 
of  his  character,  struggling,  for  a  time, 
with  his  conviction  of  the  truth.  At 
first  he  appeared  unwilling  to  com« 
prehend  your  remarks,  and  would 
add,  *^  I  don't  think  you  very  well 
know  what  you  mean  yourself.  ( 
fancy  it  is  pretty  right,  after  all,"  &c. 
Then  laving  ms  brush  down,  and 
folding  his  arms,  he  would  stand 
musing  for  a  minute  or  two  before 
his  picture  without  speakiiuf,  when, 
again  resuming  the  brush,  he  would 
begin^  '^  Well,  perhaps  it  might  be 
better.  Yes,  half  a  line,  or  a  line 
more ;"  and  then,  with  an  unmerci- 
ful stroke  of  his  pencil,  would  dBPect 
a  much  more  senous  alteration  than 
you  had  in  the  first  instance  ventured 
to  suggest  Sometimes  it  so  happen- 
ed that  he  could  not  exactiy  acconui 
pUsh  theproposedimprovement,  when, 
hastily  tuminff  round,  he  would  ex« 
claim,  ''  WeU,  since  you  see  it  so 
dearlv,  take  the  brush  and  do  it  your- 
self 1'  This,  in  the  event  of  a  failure, 
would  have  turned  out  rather  a  periU 
oui  command  ;  but  when  the  attempt 
was  attended  by  success,  it  generally 
obtained  a  proportionate  compliment 
on  your  correctness  of  eye  and  readi- 
ness of  hand.  His  mode  of  painting 
wss  very  remarkable.  He  rarely  mix* 
ed  a  tint,  and  used  some  of  his  pri- 
mary colours  even  in  a  powdered  state^ 
dipping  his  oU  or  vsrnish  brush  first 
into  one  parcel,  and  then  into  an- 
other, according  to  the  colour  he  want- 
ed, and,  blending  them  all  together  on 
his  canvass,  seamed  to  depend  upon 
chance  alone  for  the  result.  In  this 
manner  he  undoubtedly,  now  and 
then,  produced  very  happy  and  bril- 
liant effects,  but  more  frequentiy  so 
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tonnented  hit  cckfon,  wben  the  slighu 
est  difficoky  took  plsee,  as  to  prodnoe 
t  dirtiness  and  heaviness,  wnile  his 
picture  was  in  nrogress,  which  all  sub* 
sequent  senmblingB  and  ghunngs  pro- 
Ted  insufficient  to  correct.  This  black 
and  monotonous  appearance,  which 
too  generally  pervades  his  works,  and 
partieularly  his  latter  ones,  joined 
to  the  in^lar  proportions  of  his 
figures^  and  their  great  similarity  id 
feature  and  attitude,  may  be  ref;arded 
as  the  chief  cause  why  his  pictures 
neyer  obtained  that  high  degree  of 
populari^,  which  the  efforts  of  his 
great  and  original  genius  would  have 
commanded^  nad  he  in  earlier  life  ao« 
quired  a  more  natural  and  intelligible 
mode  of  embodying  and  communis* 
eating;  bis  conceptions.  His  deficient 
des  in  these  and  other  respects  are 
much  less  apparent  in  his  sketches 
and  his  drawmgs  than  in  his  finished 
works.  He  drew  with  inconceivable 
rapiditv  and  certainty;  and  being 
freed  rrom  the  embarrassments  of 
colour,  and  the  necessity  of  minute 
detail,  he  stampt,  as  if  by  magic,  on 
his  paper,  the  void  visions  of  his  ima- 
gination. Rarely  taking  his  pencil  off 
to  amend  the  simple  line  it  was  de» 
scribing,  the  composition  seemed  to 
spin  from  under  his  fingers,  as  if  his 
hand,  like  the  delineator,  were  merely 
a  mechanical  instrument,  impelled  by 
some  correspondent  movement,  to  re« 
traee  the  images  creating  in  his  fancy. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  his 
drawings,  nor  beheld  his  rapid  mod^ 
of  producing  them,  can  form  very  li- 
mited notions  only  of  tlie  readiness  and 
the  fertility  of  his  inventipn.  No 
species  of  subject  seemed  to  come  amiss 
to  his  pencil.  It  touched  with  equal 
felicity  the  sublime,  the  heroic,  the 
beaut&ul,  and  the  vduptuous,  and 
charmed  the  beholder  no  less  by  its 
enmy  than  by  the  simple  means  by 
which  its  purpose  was  acoomplisheo. 
Speaking  candidly,  it  may  be  fairly 
stated,  tbat  hu  f)QiiUing$  mrought  the 
spectator  acquainted  with  some  of  bis 
perfections,  though  at  the  same  time 
with  all  his  strikioff  defects.  His 
drawinfi  introduced  him  to  those  ex- 
cellencies aUme,  by  which  he  obtained 
his  celebrity,  ana  by  which  he  was 
distinguiihed  irom  the  more  ordinary 
chws  of  artists;  The  subjecu  most 
ocmgenial  to  his  natural  genius  and 
acquired  powers,  were  furnished  from 
the.  dark  iuid  mysterious  stores  of  the 
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Gothic  Mythology^his  wikTahd  vivid 
imagination  delignted  to  roam  through 
the  uneardily  maies  of  that  sublime 
and  fanciful  superstition,  and  hispen^ 
dl  to  embody  the  flitting  and  shadowy 
beings  of  super-human  agency,  by 
which  it  is  so  pecuhsrly  charactorised* 
It  was  when  employed,  upon  suljeets 
of  this  nature,  that  the  genius  of  Fn* 
sell  blazed  out  with  an  orisinality  and 
a  lustre,  which  nearly  defy  imitfttt 
tion,  and  render  all  disnoe  of  rival- 
ship  hopeless.  His  witches,  his  ghosts, 
and  his  fahries,  especially  the  two  last, 
are  the  very  agents  described  in  the 
Fables  and  Histories  of  the  darker 
ages ;  while  his  peculiar  atyle,  even 
in  rroresenting  the  humsn  figure, 
joined  to  the  terrible  obscurity  and 
unreal  medium  in  which  he  frequent* 
ly  wrapped  his  otjecta,  all  contributed 
to  render  him  eminaitly  sucoessfbl  in 
a  line  of  art,  whidi,  from  its  nature, 
dispensed  with  the  neoessity  of  obser« 
ving  rigid  accuracy  and  truth  in  dther 
form  or  colour. 

In  dassical  and  historiesl  composi- 
tion, he  was  not  so  fortunate;  the 
ideal  and  unsubstantial  creations  of  hia 
fancy  bdng  very  ill  calculated  to  t^ 
present  that  beauty  and  perfection  of 
form,  that  individuality  and  variety 
of  character,  which,  firom  our  eariieat 
years,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  aa4 
sodate  with  the  migfatv  and  revered 
names  of  antiquity.  iVue  it  is,  in- 
deed, that  in  subjects  of  this  spedes; 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  bis  concep- 
tion was  slways  vigorous  his  inven- 
tion fertile,  and  his  mode  of  telKng  a 
story  simple,  and  to  the  pdnt  It  was 
in  ms  execution  and  his  agents  o/leNie 
that  he  was  found  wanting.  These 
defects,  however,  unhappily  for  hia 
emolument  and  hia  fame,  were  the 
very  last  likely  to  obtain  pardon  in  a 
country  where  the  intdleotual  quali-i 
ties  of  the  art  are  very  slenderly  known 
and  appreciated,  and  wfacM  encou- 
ragement is  almost  exdunvdy  con- 
fined to  the  eflSnts  of  ingenious  imita- 
tion, and  to  the  pampering  of  hidivi- 
dual  vanity. 

Under  such  dreumstanoes,  it  was 
not  probable,  from  the  first,  Uiat  Fu«i 
sell  could  ever  become  a  general  fa* 
vourite,  or  recdve  the  adequate  Te» 
ward  of  his  great  though  unomament- 
ed  genius.  Like  most  artists  who  have 
folmwed  the  higher  departments  of  the 
art  in  this  country,  he  passed  bis  life 
in  comparative  difficulties,  and  would 
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iMve  left  Iwhiiid  him  little  or  notfiing, 
but  for  the  generoiu  remembrance  oni 
ftw  friends  and  early  admirere.  To  the 
-public  at  large  he  waa  not  greatly  in* 
<debted  through  life ;  and  on*  one  me- 
morable occaakm  he  waa  brooght  to 
^le  Tery  veige  of  ndn^  by  the  utter  ia* 
difierenoe  and  neglect  with  which  the 
liberal  and  enU^iened  metropoiia  of 
Great  Britain  recetved  one  ci  the 
greatest  effinrta  of  art^  considering  all 
the  drcnmstances  under  which  it  waa 
executed,  that  has  ever  been  acoom* 
plished  by  an  unassisted  indiriduaL 
Fortunatcuy  for  him,  some  of  bis 
friends  did  not  desert  him  in  the  try* 
ing  hour,  and  many  of  his  brother  art* 
ists,  aware  of  the  force  of  his  genius^ 
and- of  his  profoundly  critical  know- 
ledge,  though  hj  no  means  insensible 
to  his  defects,  rallied  round  him  on  Uie 
occasion,  and  by  their  example  endea* 
voured  to  infuse  into  the  public  some 
portion  of  that  admiration  to  which 
they  jfelt  conscioaa  hia  labours  were  so 
justly  entitled.  But  the  appeal  waa 
made  in  vain ;  though  Futeli  was  not 
without  reaping  lome  benefit  from  his 
spirited  and  magnificent  undertaking. 
Hia  great  professional  talents  beomie 
In  conseouence  more  known  to  the  ge- 
neral bod;f  of  artists,  and  to  the  Royal 
Academicians^  by  whom,  on  the  resig* 
nation  of  Bany,  he  was  elected  Pro* 
lessor  of .  PMuntmg,  and  subsequently, 
on  the  death  of  Mr  Wilton,  to  the 
more  lucrative  office  of  Keeper.  Theae 
two  situations,  with  one  short  inter* 
mption  in  the  farmer,  he  continued  in 
possession  of  till  the  day  of  his  decease^ 
and  their  uiited  salaries  enabled  him 
to  paas  the  remainder  of  his  lifeif  not 
an  affluence,  at  least  in  comfort. 

From  what  has  been  aheadv  atated> 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  few, 
if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  proved 
hardy  enough  to  fbUow  in  his  ftiot* 
eleps.  Where  the  original  had  ffldL> 
ed  of  encouragement,  it  would  not  be 


very  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  ef* 
foru  of  the  imitator  could  be  crowned 
with  success ;  and  it  must  be  candid- 
ly perhaps  acknowledged,  tiiat,  inde* 
pendentiy  of  such  considerations,  the 
example  of  Fuseli's  professional  prae^ 
ike  waa  one  of  the  moat  dangerous  that 
could  well  be  selected ;  for  the  quali* 
tiea  by  which  he  waa  distinguished 
placed  him  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
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iflilttlon,  vriiik  the  ertora  <if  hia  flMe 
migfat  have  been  aeiied,  and  reamly 
adopted,  by  thoae  who  were  utterly  in* 
aensible  to  the  splendid  genius  that 
veiled  his  defects.  Had  he  been  much 
imitated  in  his  time,  his  example 
would  probably  have  produced  many 
very  indifoent  artists,  but  no  distill* 
guished  one;  and  the  words  he  has  en* 
ployed,  in  speakingof  Rembrandt,  may 
l^rly  be  applied  to  his  own  individud 
caae— ''  If  ever  be  had  a  maater,  he 
had  no  followers.  England  was  not 
made  to  comprehend  his  power." 

In  thus  somewhat  reluctandy  ad* 
mitting  the  danger  of  his  practical  ex* 
ample,  as  it  may  regard  the  success  of 
the  youthful  aspirant,  it  is  by  no  meana 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that,  in 
other  respects,  he  mav  not  be  safely 
relied  on  as  a  sure  and  faithful  guide 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  an  ar* 
duoua  and  laborious  profession.  Hia 
Lectures  on  Painting,  and  his  Notes 
upon  Pilkington,  form  an  impeiiflha* 
bte  monument  of  the  depth  of  his  in* 
formation,  and  of  the  aubtlety  and 
profundity  of  hia  critical  powera; 
while  the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit 
in  which  he  dives  to  the  first  prind* 
pies  of  his  art— the  sagacity  he  dia* 
pkys  in  selecting  and  arranging  die 
essential  qualitiea  of  ita  most  emment 
professors  and  schools ;  and  the  ner* 
voua  and  commonly  correct  language 
in  which  he  conveys  his  luminous  and 
v^orous  ideas,  all  combine  in  raising 
him  to  a  degree  of  distinction,  as  a 
teacher,  in  me  various  provinces  of 
the  profession,  which  has  been  rare* 
ly,  if  ever,  reached  by  any  instructor 
on  the  subject  His  criticisms  on  In* 
dividual  pictures,  and  his  remarks  in 
genera],  may  be  studied  with  pleasure 
and  advantage,  even  bv  the  most  ac^ 
compliahed  artiata ;  and  indeed  it  may 
be  oonaidered  that  the  main  error  of 
his  discourses  b'es  in  their  being  bettet 
adapted  to  persons  of  such  a  deacrip* 
tion,  than  tor.  that  portion  of  hia  au* 
dience  to  which  they  were  more  im* 
mediately  addressed.  As  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  theae  lecturea 
nredudea  the  probability  of  their  of^ 
falling  under  the  eye  of  the  genoal 
reader,  it  may  not  be  amies,  in  some 
juatification  of  the  nearly  unqualified 
praise  with  which  they  have  been  no- 
ticed, to  sdect,  from  the  third  die* 
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ooiiiMy  tbi  Mlowing  pciwaful  0Qid.« 
nentarjT  on  the  anal  work  of  Kidud 
AngdoinUieSistiDeChBpel.  Speaks 
lug «f  Ibis  **  mhUmecf^e,"  he  adda». 
**  Let  me  fix  |Mir  attentum  for  a  fair 
■KMneoti  on tbeppirer it diaplajps io  th# 
vogle  flgniM  of  the  FropiiaU»  thoao  or- 
gana  of  embodied  Mntiraent  Their  ez- 
piearion  and  attitude^  whilst  it  ezhibitf 
the  uncquivooal  marks  of  inspired  con- 
templatk>n  in  all ;  and  with  equal  VBrietj'* 
energj)  and  delicaqr,  stamps  character  on 
each  s  exhibits  in  the  occupation  of  the 
present  moment,  the  traces  of  the  past, 
and  hints  of  the  Aiture.  Isaiah,  the  image 
of  In^firationt  sublime  and  lofty,  with  an 
attitude  expressive  of  the  sacred  trance  in 
which  meditation  on  the  Messiah  had 
immersed  him,  starts  at  the  voice  of  an 
attendant  genius,  who  seems  to  pro- 
nounce the  words,  "  To  us  a  child  is 
bom ;  to  US  a  son  is  given.**  Daniel, 
Che  hnmbler  image  of  eager  Diligence, 
transcribes  from  a  volume  held  by  a  strip- 
ling, with  a  gesture  natural  to  those  who, 
stbsorbed  in  the  progress  of  their  subject, 
are  heedless  of  eonvenienee.  His  posture 
ahows  that  he  had  inspected  the  volume 
firom  which  now  he  is  turned,  and  shall 
retam  to  it  Immediately.  Zechariah  per- 
•onifiee  Omtideradom  /  he  has  read,  and 
ponders  on  what  he  rttds.  /n^iiiiy  moves 
in  the  dignified  activity  of  Joel.  Haaten- 
ing  to  open  a  sscred  scroll,  and  to  com« 
paie  the  Scriptures  with  each  other,  Kse- 
kiel,  the  fervid  feature  of  i^oacy,  the  seer 
l»f  lesurreetion,  represented  as  on  the  field 
atrewn  with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  points 
downward  and  asks,  '  Can  these  bonea 

live  ?*     Hie  attendant  angel,  borne  on 

the  wind  that  agitates  his  locks  and  the 
prophet's  vestments,  with  raised  arm  and 
finger,  pronounces,  '  They  shall  rise.' 
IsMt,  Jeremiah,  subdued  by  Grief,  and  ex- 
hausted by  lamentation,  sinks  in  silent 
woe  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem." 

It  haa  been  alreadv  mentionedy  that 
Mr  Fuadi  occapied  the  Profeaaor'a 
chair,  with  a  trifling  intermption 
merely,  firom  the  period  of  hia  first 
election,  till  hia  deoeaae.  During  that 
ahort  interval,  fhmi  canaea  it  is  unne^ 
oesaary  to  detail,  he  waa  aacoeeded  in 
Che  office  by  the  late  Mr  Opie,  a  man 
of  great  original  genins,  sound  intel- 
lect, and  consummate  judgment  in  hia 
art  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  lot  of 
this  eminent  artist  to  retain  the  aitua- 
don  he  waa  ao  well  qualtfled  to  adorn, 
for  a  brief  period  onl^,  when  death 
suddenly  terminated  hia  career.  But 
it  may  not  be  unintereating  to  give,  in 
hia  own  worda,  his  reooided  opiBionof 
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the  marita  of  hia  diatingttiabed  prad^ 
eeaaor.  Hia  firat  lecture  delivered  a$ 
the  Boyal  Academv  ii|  1807,  oom- 
menoea  with  the  following  paaaage  :— 
«  GiMTf.FiiiW|>— If  Che  difficnitiaa  o< 
your  Frofeasor'a  taak  have  alwaya  bean 
at  leaat  cqaal  to  the  honour  of  hia  aitna^ 
Ckm^  they  miiat  aorely»  at  preaent,  be  aU 
lowed  to  preponderate  oonsidend»ly,  by 
hia  having  to  come  after  one  to  whoa  aH 
aouncea  of  knowledge  were  opea ;  who^ 
to  a  mass  of  well-digested  material^ 
posaeaaed  by  none  but  bimael^  joined  an 
imagination  capable  of  illustrating  and 
enlivening  the  driest  subject,  and  placing 
it  in  the  most  various  and  striking  pointa 
of  view;  and  the  force  of  whose  elo- 
quence must  havQ  made  an  indelible  im^ 
pression  on  all  who  ever  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  him." 

In  a  subsequent  pah  of  the  same 
lecture,  Mr  Opie,  in  adverting  to  the 
great  wor)c  of  Michael  Angeb,  again 
remarka^— 

<*  Of  the  magnificenoa  of  thia  plan,  aa 
yo«  have  lately  heard  it  explained,  with 
unparalleled  ingenuity  and  inimitably 
eloquence^  in  a  way,  in  short,  that  aeta 
the  commentator  on  a  level  with  his  aii» 
thor,  I  shall  say  nothing.** 

With  theae  obaervationa,  derived 
from  80  diatinguiahed  and  oorapeCeni 
an  authority,  it  may  he  aa  well  to 
doae  the  profoaaionai  character  of  tho 
anbject  of  this  memoir,  and,  in  eon* 
eluaion,  to  give  a  ahort  aketoh  of  thoaa 
qnaliCiea  which  more  immediately  de* 
noted  the  man. 

To  a  geniua  and  capacity  of  the  fine 
order,  Mr  Fuaeli  joined  a  atead j  per^ 
aeverance  in  the  objeeta  of  hia  pur* 
anit,  which  appeared  ill  to  aeeevd  with 
the  ardour  or  hia  feelinfla,  and  the 
Btonny  paaaiona  of  hia  aoul.  Quick  in 
hia  temper,  atrong  but  not  laating  in 
hia  reaentmenta,  waim  in  hia  frioid* 
ahip,  amiable  in  hia  natural  diapoei* 
tion,  but  oecaajonally  haiah  and  petn* 
lent  in  hia  manner,  heaeemed  to  com- 
bine, in  one  individual,  the  moaC  jar^ 
ring  and  inreconcikhleelemcnta.  Hia 
ambition,  the  *^  ^orioua  fault"  of 
great  and  ardent  mmda,  waa  idone  oon* 
aiatenc  and  stationary,  and  formed  the 
attractive  centre  to  which  all  the  anh* 
ordinate  featurea  of  hia  character  nn« 
deviatingly  pointed.  In  literatnre  and 
in  eonveraation,  in  fricndahip  and  in 
love,  though  far  from  being  tinged 
with  the  mean  and  grovelling  vice  of 
envy,  he  could  very  ill  brook  a  rival 
or  a  mperior;  ana  when  fcRStaUed 
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or  ftOed  in  dbittning  the  port  df  eni- 
Bonoe,  hk  pnmd  spirit  icorned  toooli« 
tend  for  a  secondarj  irtilion,  bat^  vb- 
tiring  within  itwlf,  watched^  with 
M^e  eye,  the  golden  opportonity  of 
TCgiining  Its  aaeendenct*  It  was  not, 
hSmvwti  in  the  ming^  sodety  of  the 


cd  initsmoit  tttiaotive  point  of  view. 
To  fonn  a  correet  noticm  of  hia  eati» 
nable  qnalitiety  it  was  necessary  to  be 
introduced  to  the  simple  and  unostsi^i 
tatioos  scenes  of  his  domestic  retire- 
snent ;  where,  emancipated  from  the 
ordinary  restraints  of  life,  his  whole 
aonl  was  ponred  forth  wiUi  a  reckless 
prodigality,  that  at  once  captivated 
the  heart  and  enlightened  the  under- 
standing. Those  alone  who  have  en- 
joyed his  society  on  snch  occasions, 
oan  form  a  trae  estimate  of  the  natu- 
nl  excellence  of  his  disposition,  and 
t>f  iktt  inezhaostible  resources  of  his 
genius.  In  private  life  he  was  an  af- 
fectionate husband,  a  kind  relative,  a 
considerate  nuster,  and  a  warm  and 
•leady  frieu^In  Iris  attachments,  in- 
deed, his  feelings  were  almost  pain- 
inllyaeate,  as  the  following  incident 
will  fully  testify :— -An  old  friend  of 
liis,  though  a  much  younger  man,  ha- 
ving been  induced,  from  some  unto^ 
'ward  events,  to  form  the  design  of  re- 
tiring to  a  remote  part  of  the  kingi- 
^om,  accidentally  calling  upon  him, 
and  alluding  to  the  circumstances  of 
Jtis  ntnation,  the  idea  instantly  flash- 
ed across  Fuseli's  mind,  that  his  friend 
had  come  to  take  a^/Siia/  leave.  In 
the  simple  snd  almostmfimtile  warmth 
of  his  aflfection,  he  candbt  hold  of  his 
hand,  ezdaiming,  in  a  ndtering  voice, 
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«<  Too  httve  eimie  to  bid  tee  adieof 
I  shall  never  see  you  again  P  Oh,  do 
not  say  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  see 
yon^— Give  me  your  word  of  honoiir 
that  it  shall  not  be  the  hut  f  and  aa 
be  locked  his  aged  hand  in  his  friend's^ 
^  the  old  nuor  8  tears  ran  down  Uko 
imin."  It  was  with  mat  difficulty  tiiat 
he  coold  be  nadfled,  by  assuring  hte 
of  his  mistsjce;  snd  a  change  taking 
I^aoe  in  his  friend's  aflkirs^  his  inten« 
tion  of  retiring  was  rdinquiahed,  and 
he  was  thus  spared  the  pain  of  a 
parting,  till  death  deprived  him  of  hia 
early  and  venerable  friend. 

Mr  Fnseli  was  in  stature  below  the 
middle  size ;  his  limbs  were  well  pro- 
nortioned,  his  joints  firmly  knit,  and 
nis  whole  frame  so  constructed  as  to 
promise  a  degree  of  longevity  greatly 
exceeding  the  limits  ordinsrily  allot- 
ted to  human  life.  His  countenance 
and  features,  though  not  regularly 
handsome,  were  grand  and  full  of  in« 
tellect;  and  his  large  and  full  grey 
eyes,  in  particular,  expessed,  with  a 
ftixibility  and  strength  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  the  ever-varying  emotiona 
of  his  solid.  His  constitution  was  na« 
tnrally  strong  and  excellent,  fcw  men 
baring  passed  through  life  with  a  more 
nninterrupted  enjoyment  of  health; 
and  when  he  at  length  sunk  into  the 
arms  of  death,  it  arose  from  no  speci- 
fle  malady,  but  from  the  simultaneotts 
deesy  of  all  his  bodily  powers.  Hia 
mental  faculties  continued  unimpaired 
to  the  last,  and  he  met  his  dissolution 
with  tiiat  cheerfiilness  and  fortitude, 
whidi  in  the  trying  hour  commonly 
attend  on  the  man  of  reflection  and 
true  piety. 
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TnouoR  we  are  not  of  that  number 
who  regard  the  principles  of  Cookery 
■as  more  immediately  influential  on 
the  happiness  of  man,  than  the  rules 
t>f  dvil  polity  by  which  his  property 
-and  freedom  are  protected,  we  are  de- 
■cidedly  of  this  opinion,  tiiat  a  good 
•dinner  is  preferable  to  a  bad  one.  We 
•have  regaled  ourselves  on  the  eminent 
rhrft  dttruvre$  of  Very  and  Beauvil- 
lim,  of  the  Boulevaids  and  the  Pa- 
lais Roysl— -we  have  enjoyed  the  stri- 
kingpeculiarities  of  the  Fr^res  Proven- 
^ux,  and  the  choicest  performancea 
of  the  Rocher  de  Cancale— we  have 
eaten  freely  and  profusely  of  Uie  deli- 


cacies of  tiie  piquant  M.  Chevet,  and  hia 
rii^  M.  Corcelet,  as  prepared  at  the 
tables  of  the  most  renowned  Amphi- 
tryons  of  Paris.  In  London,  we  have 
made  our  round  among  the  numerous 
dispensaries  of  luxury,  both  civic  and 
occidental.  Our  destiny  has  intro- 
duced us  into  the  sumptuous  refecto- 
ries of  the  great— to  tne  comfortable 
hospitality  and  generous  cheer  of  the 
plain,  old-fashioned,  English  ^ntie- 
man.  We  have  been  occasionally 
driven  to  endure,  at  the  Bettaurantg 
of  Leicester  Square,  the  coxcombrv  of 
callow  travellers,  all  mawkish  as  they 
are  with  afitoation  of  their  new  ac- 
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qwiementsjB  gistranomy;  and  tve 
unbliuhiDgly  confess  our  occasional 
^oyment  of  a  steak  at  Simpson's  in 
the  City,  the  kst  retrest  of  real  un8»- 
phisticated  simple  Cookery.  Long 
may  the  Genius  of  the  place  affim 
protection  to  the  primitiTe  and  an* 
cient  art  of  our  progenitors !  It  is 
there  that,  in  our  reverence  for  those 
good  old  culinarjr  laivs,  we  share  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  Blaekstone, 
and  repeat  with  him  the  dying  words 
of  the  illustrious  Father  Paul  Sarpi^- 
. "  Esto  perpetua !"  We  dedare,  in 
spite  of  all  the  formidable  bans  and 
.  fulminations  of  the  bigotted  gourmand 
of  foreign  countries,  that  our  enviable 
and  much-envied  island  can  putfoith, 
.  in  general,  a  better  article  abtiracify 
tiian  the  continental  kingdoms;  and 
that,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  the 
.  sovereign  piquance  of  exotic  cookery 
can  be  confronted,  by  the  skilful  in  the 
art  of  British  Epicurism,  with  works 
as  glorious  and  triumphant,  and  of 
more  distinct  sapidity,  than  those 
which  emanate  from  toe  magicians  of 
the  foreign  Comus. 

Befive  we  enter  heartily  upon  the 
subjoiof  our  intended  observationa, 
■  we  shall  not  improperly  dispose  of  the 
objections  whicn  hypocrisy  and  vul^ 
cant  have  raised  against  the  entertain- 
ment  of  a  gastronomic  thesis ;  and  our 
first  remark  will  most  effectually  re- 
fute the  only  point  of  inculpation  (if 
point  ataU  there  be  worth  controverting 
in  reproaches  of  such  simulated  good^ 
ness)  which  is  this :  we  fully  compre- 
hend, appreciate,  and  avow  the  wide  iru 
reconcUable  distinction  between  Epi- 
curism and  the  object  of  its  sensual 
horror— Gluttony.  That  indispensable 
difference  professed,  it  is  in  vain  to 
damour  against  the  elegant  discrimi- 
nations of  the  learned  palate,  by  re- 
proaches levelled  at  the  idolatry  of 
belly- gods,  and  strengthened  by  allu- 
sion to  Egyptian  flesh-pots.  Plain 
reason  (Epicurean  and  sensual,  it  is 
true,)  but  still  good,  rational,  and  in- 
telligible causes,  pleasures,  and  dT- 
fects,  sustain  the  credit  of  the  culinary 
dissertator,  and  place  him,  if  his  ta^ 
be  adequately  done,  amongst  the  most 
agreeable  contributors  to  individual 
happiness;  indeed,  as  a  blessing  to 
society  at  large.  It  is,  therefore,  worse 
than  idle  to  revile  so  kind  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  spedes. 

As  if  the  luxury  of  modem  times 
were  inadmissible,  unless  allowed  by 
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£be  example  of  antSquity,  if  has  hem 
gravdy  urged,  that  the  iBustrioiia 
sages  of  those  days  oondemned  the 
growing  cost  of  Greek  and  Roman 
entertainments.  The  tcnete  of  a  few 
philosophers  must  not  he  taken  as  the 
atandaid  of  a  national  autonomy ;  sad 
we  question  if  a  thousand  inftanffg  of 
antique  frugality,  however  well  at« 
tested,  would  inspire  a  modem,  con- 
veraant  with  comfortable  Cookoy,  to 
aniulate  their  primitive  and  simple 
virtue.  But  notions  widely  distant 
from  the  truth  prevail  rexardiag  an* 
cient  Epicurism.  We  &tH,  there* 
fore,  offer  a  remark  or  two  regardii^ 
them. 

The  luxury  of  the  philosophera  of 
Athens  and  of  Bome  was  genofally 
the  effect  of  chaste  and  intdlectna| 
refinement ;  and  the  gross  debauch* 
eries  recorded  of  their  sensual  oontem« 
poraries  are  referable  to  anything  hot 
the  examples  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  followers  of  Epicurus.  A  vast 
aspiring  disposition  was  the  character 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  strongest  evi* 
deuce  of  her  triumphant  luxury  is 
found  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  her 
sumptuary  decrees ;  a  part  of  which 
regarded  the  quantity,  and  part  the 
charges  of  oonsumption^  vis.  the  Oi^ 
chian,  Fannian,  and  Didian  laws,  the 
laat  of  which  extends  its  penalties^ 
not  only  to  the  hosts  who  gave,  but  te 
the  guests  who  psirtook  of,  costly 
feaste.  The  law  of  Crassus  redted, 
and  attempted  to  enforce,  the  ol^eeta 
entertained  by  C.  Fannius,  restrained 
the  daily  consumption  of  dry  and  sallii 
ed  mea^  but  gave  unbounded  liber^ 
of  the  use  of  fruits  or  vegetables  of 
the  native  soU.  Lepidus  snd  Antius 
Restio  legislated  in  the  self-same  sfn- 
rit ;  the  Julian  law.  was  simikr  in  its 
designs ;  Macrobius  and  Agellius  oc- 
casionally dwdt  on  the  partioulan  of 
these  edicts.  The  Athenian  lawa  re* 
specting  entertainmente  were  oompa- 
rativdy  few ;  and  considering  the  oi^ 
ficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossi!- 
bility,  of  the  execution  of  such  inqui- 
dtoiial,  and  therefore  impolitic,  enacts 
mente,  the  superiority  of  Attic  wi^ 
dom  is  remarkable,  if  we  contrsat  it 
with  the  legislative  tnania  whidi  pre* 
vailed  at  Rome,  without  produdng 
any  sdequate  renilt.  That  the  sterner 
genius  m  some  ftrugal  minds  waa  bait 
on  the  repression  of  luxurious  expense 
is  altogether  undeniable:  but  the  se- 
qud  of  the  legislative  acta  of  Rome 
12 
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displayB  tlie  utter  inutility  of  prblifi* 
Ution  OD  the  manners  of  a  nation, 
borne  by  conquest,  commerce,  wealth, 
and  knowledge,  to  their  inseparable 
consequences,  splendonr,  luxury,  and 
aensual  refinement.  The  purity  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sentiment  surrived 
by  centuries  the  strength  of  stoical 
example ;  the  precepts  of  a  stem  mo- 
rality were  honoured,  if  not  obeyed, 
by  theyotaries  of  pleasure,  from  which 
it  could  only  be  inferred,  that  th^ 
esteemed  the  wisdom  they  did  not  ex- 
em|dify ;  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  while  some  rare  in*- 
stances  of  primitive  austerity  rebuked 
a  degenerate  submission  to  the  lures  of 
bodily  indulgence,  the  philosophy  of 
Spicunis  taught  a  doctrine  of  refine* 
ment,  unfortunately  interpretable  (or 
lit  least  interpreted)  into  sanctions  of 
unbounded  sensuality.  In  ascertain- 
ing the  real  predilection  of  those  in- 
teUectnal  beings,  to  whose  precept  or 
example  we  so  reverently  appeal,  we 
must  distinguiidi  between  the  lavish 
prodigality  of  gluttonous  excess,  the 
narsimonioua  dogmas  of  austere  phi- 
losophers, and  the  agreeable  and  easy 
Mtcs  of  oUiers  equally  illustrioas,  who 
iound  the  sest  of  mortal  pleasure  in  a 
bland  felicitation  of  the  senses,  and 
the  innocent  and  charming  intercourse 
df  mental  excelltoce.  The  chief  apos- 
tle of  the  depravation  of  that  doctritie 
was  one  Catius,  indignantly  called 
Sophist  by  Quinctilian,  Cieero,  and 
Horace,  blecause,  by  his  perversion  of 
fhe  principles  of  Epicnrus,  he  trans- 
ibnned  that  aage's  exhortations  to  fe- 
Udty  into  tenets  of  corporeal  debauch 
•^into  the  loathsome  extremities  of 
ghrttony  and  drunkenness— excesses 
which  to  the  Athenian  mind  of  Epi- 
cnrus,  were  abommations — ^both  as  ne 
regarded  dieir  ignominious  immoraK- 
fy,  and  beheld  as  a -philosophic  gourm 
mandy  tbeir  fiital  influence  on  the  con- 
tinuous powers  of  enjoyment.  The 
^nciples  of  Epicurus  were  likely  to 
produce  a  Horace  or  Ofdlus ;  those 
of  Catius,  a  Vitellius  or  a  Phagon. 
'EpI^TOs  was,  in  truth,  a  very  weU- 
bnsd  gentleman,  whose  taste  was 
ibunded  on  a  vivid  temperament  and 
delicate  perceptions ;  ana  if  there  were 
ff  apeeies  of  tne  culinary  art  for  which 
his  predilection  was  decidedly  ex- 
pressed, it  would  appear  from  Diodes, 
Aat  the  reputed  patron  of  all  luxury 
especially  apiproved  a  cuisine  like  the 
En^ish,  given  to  the  teyioury  prepft- 
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rttfien  of  wholesome  simplicity— of 
which  anon. ' 

The  predications  of  Aristippus" 
might  indeed  have  been  produced  as 
sanctions  of  licentious  pleasure.  He 
was  like  some  noted  gourmands  of  the' 
present  day.  There  was  something 
extraordinarily  antidpative  of  futun- 
ty  in  the  type  of  his  worldly  and  sa- 
gadous  mind.  He  was  among  the 
first  of  old  philosophers,  who,  utter- 
ing the  doctrines  of  corporeal  indul- 
gence, revealed,  and  blushed  not  to 
reveal,  the  "  amor  nummi ;"  for  he- 
openly  recdved  the  compensations  of 
ms  scholars.  .        . 

■  Like  the  lions  of  our  present  day, 
his  culinary  taste  and  repartee  had 
placed  him  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 
He  was  esteemed  by  Denys,  the  Sid- 
lian  tyrant,  for  his  skill  in  sauces  and 
ragouts.  The  chef  of  that  luxurious 
king  recdved  the  protocol  of  dinner 
fVom  the  very  hands  of  Aristippus, 
the  piquance  of  whose  wit  was  but 
tiie  counterpart  of  his  gastronomy; 
and  had  the  famous  Cjrenean  Hved 
in  these  our  hospitable  times,  he  would 
have  formed  the  very  perfect  socmen 
designed  by  the  incomparablif '  Peri- 
gord,  as  the  urbane  and  lively  para« 
dte  adapted  to  the  sallc  of  an  Amphi.i 
tryon  of  Paris. 

The  joyous  Anacreon,  whose  Ionian 
luxuriance  still  lives  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  immortal  beauty — the  volup- 
tuous Aldbiades,  the  disciple  of  So-* 
crates,  the  Olympic  victor,  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  and''  valiant  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  illustrious  actions  de- 
lighted Plutarch,  and  inspired  with 
more  than  usual  elegance  the  glow- 
ing Kepos — ^Aristippus,  already  men- 
tioned, are  names  enough  indeed  to 
celebrate  a  system— but  t})ese  lovers 
of  delidous  ease  and  rapturous  aban- 
donment antidpated,  long  ere  th^ 
Avatar  of  Ejjicurus,  the  system  of 
exuberant  fruition;  wbich  nas  been 
unduly  ascribed  to  his  origination, 
and  is  with  equal  impropriety  ascri* 
bed  to  his  adoption. 
•  When  we  find  among  the  genuine 
disdples  of  Epicurus  the  philosophic 
Lucretius,  the  urbane  and  courteous 
Horace,  the  elegant  and  versatile 
Ovid,  the  amatory  and  pathetic  triad, 
Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Tibullus— ^ 
Mecsnas,  lBassu$,  Macer,  Gallns,  we 
must  estimate,  if  not  their  morals,  at 
least  their  manners,  by  their  minds, 
and  the  well-known  construction  of 
4£ 
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million,  whidi  would  fbf.  oo  tbei% 
Ipe  tteia  of  gluttooous  epormity,  and 
^Kribe  to  their  £picumm  th^critiaiL 
oulitiM  of  diaoenuneim  fuddioiuit 
quuoe,  and  moderation* 
.  ''^  Ars  ooquinaria^"  says  ComeUua 
^grippa  of  Nettesheym ;  "  perqoni^ 
■aoda  «rt,  oac  inbonesta,  si  piodo  di»» 
mtLonialimi^nonegrediatur."  Our 
4octrine  tUis  to  an  iota.  Wh^t  the  li- 
mits of  discretion  are,  the  wisdom  of 
^  polished  age  must  ascertain.  He 
proceedato  say,  that,  under  that  re* 
ilriction,  \he  chief  and  moat  ahstemi* 
ous  men  of  olden  times  were  not  asha* 
med  (non  erabeaoerentY  to  treat  on 
Oookery,  on  sauce,  and  food,  Axaomff 
the  Greeks,  Cornelius  enumerates 
^antaleoh,  Mithecus,  Epiricus,  Zom 
nfaon,  EffetippuB,  Pazanius,  Epenetus, 
Henbdiaes  Syrscusanus,  Tpdsdcua 
aicyoniua,  Symonactides  Ch]ns,Glau« 
eua  Locrensis.— Cato^  Vanro,  Oolum* 
clbi  an4  ApicLus,  thought  it  not  un-^. 
worthy  of  the  Roman  name  to  offiar 
obsevrations  on  an  art  so  intimately 
coupled  '*  with  the  bosoms  and  the 
l^usmssa  of  ordinary  men  ;"  and  Pla« 
^na,  in  the  twilight  of  the  15th  oen« 
^ury^  composed  a  dissertation  on  the 
Mienco  of  the  kitchen^  which  eUcited 
ttie  well-known  happy  epigram  o£ 
fiannsssnua.  So  far  it  is  evident, 
^t  Epiouxism,  in  the  ancient  timei^ 
^raa  ips  th^  passion  of  a  barbaroua 
ycaneUj,  than  the  exouisite  refine* 
mcnt  cf  the  progress  of  Gaatronomy. 
This  the  reader  of  research  will  r&« 
^Qipiise  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growthn 
pSok  the  rudegiills  of  the  hieroic  ag^ 
tfi  that  peculiar  epoch  of  its  ezcellenee^ 
^hen  the  Toluptuous  Apidus  gsYO  the 
frorld  die  scientific  lucubrations,  on 
whidi  Humelbergius,  Martin  Lister,, 
and  eontem'lporary  oommentat<»a,haTe^ 
bestowed  their  learned  labours.  Se« 
Beca  ana  Pliny  have  senselessly  revi« 
ijsd  this  benefsctor  of  his  species.  Hio». 
lonymus  apd  Musonius  haye  as  idly, 
^phoed  th«r  reproaches. 

The  frugal  msdpline  of  Vairo,  and 
the  smtcndous  eloquence  of  Euri- 
pides, sre  died  bv  Auhis  GeUius,  ia 
seprehension  of  tne  then  prevailing 
fondness  for  exotic  ddicacy.  No  usn 
common  a&ctation  among  {rfdloso- 
phers  of  «ld  of  that  superiority  o£ 
virtue,  so  esteemed  among  the  nea- 
then,  die  honourable tdumph  oversell 
Sages  may  mdeed  appeal  to  the  auto- 
iinny  of  early  dmas,  and  didr  itfleo-i 


human  Ufe  la  quite  endusaUo,  n|f  d 
hiq^y,  without  the  aid  of  liMiunen, 
which  are  nresently  so  highly  pdaed. 
9.ut  let  it  be  iwnembered  lM«e,  thati 
hixmass  sra  ascertained  hj  rdativ«. 
qon^dcrstions.  The  luxurws  of  the« 
ipiost  fumptuous  Qrahminioal  lepasa. 
VQuld  be  a  rigimeJimMgite  to  those. 
accttstOQied.  to  the  "  epuW  opipar«"« 
of  the  Seftoaian  board;  iad  thei 
l^^ly  plenteouanoss  of  Englph  yeo-. 
itox  would  be  delicate  ^d  scanty  Dsfoa. 
anoqg  the  mighty  TreBshermea  whA 
dwell  on  the  Miasoori,  or  Ohio* 

The  ckmonr  of  osaaoooua  fiifgali^ 
tf  was  neaiod  throughout  the  gravo> 
spdety  of  Home,  and  Seneca  indigo 
iiandy  remarked,  that  in  the  saoM 
dty,  from  whid^  foxmerly  philoao* 
phers,  the  oom^tors  of  youth,  were 
ordered  to  depart,  Apidua  waa  allow« 
cnI  to  taint  the  very  age  by  the  pnK 
&sdon  of  his  luxurious  science.  Vet 
the  wise  and  w«dthy  ate  theit  sufK 
pen  after  the  prescription  of  that  oo^ 
unary  msttpate  ;  and  while  morslity 
was  read  by  all  the  rising  fleneratio^ 
the  Inxunooa  fathers  rf  v^Qed  in,  do* 
ipeatic  and  ezodc  delicacy.  ASandm^ 
peacock,  Phrygian  land^iails,  snipei^ 
and  woodcocksi  Mehan  cranes^  aa 
Amhradan  kid,  the  Chslosdoniap 
^ny  fish,  Tsftessian  hippnciss,  the 
ood  of  Pessinus,  Tarentum  oysters, 
Chian,  cnbs,  or  shelUfiahx  the  fik^ 
dian  helops,  Cilidan  cbsr^Tatjannuis^ 
Egyptian  dlates,  snd  Spanish  che»« 
nuts,  wilh  a  thousand  other  dainty 
exeellendes,  were  highly  prised  by 

J\e  gourmand*  of  the  immortal  dty* 
ut  while  we  ore  desirous  of  pipteot* 
ingEpicurism  from  iUiberalaspetaioD, 
we  wuiingly  abandongluttony  to  coa«i 

So  reproach.  The  monstroos  bro- 
ties  of  antiquity  surpass  the  bounda 
of  our  belief ;  indeed,  there  are  aome 
instances  of  gross  edadty  on  reoosd, 
whidi  (if  we  admit,  them)  must  go 
4ir  to  prove  a  wide  organic  diferenne 
between  the  ancient  and  th^  modem 
conformation  of  the  hupan  frame. 

Atheneiis  tella  us,  therfrwasa.wo«» 
roan  of  Alexandria  whocouhieattwdvo 
pounds  of  solid  meat,  a  still  meter 
weightof  bnad  ;  and  whocoulddrink 
aboive  a  gallon  of  wine.  JulauaCi^* 
tolinua  states,  that  the  Emperor  Maxi* 
min  ofitt^  in  one  diqr>  drank  off  aO- 
Amphora,  a  measure  aoniewhat  lavr 
than  dght  English  gidhwa.  The  same 
enip«or,hoaays«ooald  dsnolidi  40lhs» 


increased  to  dbcty. 

Fbvffift  Tof^isetisviii  lib  hiMifft  of 
Anrelian,  metitkmB  the  delSglifc  ihtl 
omporof  reodtcd  fityte  thb  bOffixnMfj^ 
of  mtuninen ;  Md  that  one  of  thisai,  il 
tertain  Phngon,  on  Iboduo  occasioii  ate^ 
» the  impeML  prosfenoe^  a  whole  boar> 
IdO  iooTes,  a  wothi^  ^eep,  and  a  yontig 
porket  j  thatiiodnuikiii  aproportlon* 
ate  enontaity,  kndpetf&noied  hk  pot»« 
fiona  '^  throQgh  a  rannel  applied  to  liia 
ttOHtfai*  ''  infiindil^ulo  on  appodto." 
Ca^teiinw^  in  fak  lifi^  of  Clodiiis  AU 
Innns,  wjs,  that  Cordus  charges  him 
trith  glnttcAiy,  (a  subject,  by  the  way, 
Which  it  iLppeaTs  that  author  tnildi  af« 
(beted.)  oiie  quantity  of  fhiits  that 
topeibf  18  said  to  ha?e  devoured^  ex« 
eeeoB  beUeC.He  was  #ontto«at,  when 
hungry,  ftye  hundred  figs  of  the  doIi« 
eiotta  spedes  which  the  Greeks  called 
CkUiiinahittn,  one  hundred  Cainpa« 
^lian  peaches,  ten  Ostian  m^ns,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  Lavicanlan  mpes  ; 
to  wfaieh  he  would  ooeaslotaidty  sdd, 
k  handled  lieccaficos,  and  400  oytKen, 
sperfiiMsnee  which  would  pussle  the 
heroic^enterprise  that  glows  in  ArGno;- 
ton  street,  or  Whitehall  place.  On 
ng$c(9d  PagioAano  boasted  at  table, 
^en  in  exile  at  Verona,  that,  as  i 
young  tnan,  he  had  often  eaten,  at  one 
ahpper,  four  ftAted  capons,  end  as 
inalny  partrid|geB,  the  roost  hind*qu)lrA 
lers  of  a'  kid,  and  a  stunra  breast  of 
Vetl,  -ind<!pendently  6f  a  Tariety  of 
Salted  ineatt.  See.  There  was  one  H 
file  days  of  MaidniOian  Cssar,  who 
IteYOured,  at  one  time,  a  whole  calf 
9end  a  whole  sheep,  nncooked;  and 
SuidergiUius,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  waa 
accustomed  to  spend  $ix  hours  at  hi4 
supper,  which  seldom  was  composed 
of  less  than  180  dishes. 

It  behoves  us  now  io  obseryr,  that, 
T^arding  the  productiops  of  &(•  Ude 
and  M.  J^rrin  (of  whom  anon)  as  li* 
teraty  etforts,  they  immeasurably 
transceani  the  homeliness  of  our  re* 
jipeeted  c6untrywoman;  Mrs  Glasse, 
whose  humility  of  diction  shrinks  into 
mhiute' dimensions  before  the  copious 
mofdfloquenoe  wfaidi  M.  Ude  and 
M.  -Jarrin  have  brought  to  the  dis* 
enssion  of  their  respective  themes.  We 
are  aasuiM  by  -M.  Ude,  that  «*  Ae 
present  author  would  not  have  in* 
creased  the  existing  mass  of  works  on 
Mt  ititttee,  had  it  not  appeared  to  him 
that  no  preceding  one  resembled  hia 
own  ilk  design ;  and  that  even  the  sub* 
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jet^tSy  to  iMBob  TOHper  WMRffv  saw 
dfieAed  thleir  attiemfito,  hive  isit^  ht 
fbOt  hands,  besii  treated  wlib  iiiy^ 
thing  0^  tkt  tad,  Whieh,  in  tooke¥if^ 
hetMipi  mtn^  Hum  in  miy  oike^  orC^ 
is  iequisite." 

'<  It  is  the  intent  of  thk  HftA  to 
eoBveyi*  says  the  preface  of  M.  0d^ 
*^  by  rul^  dedueM  fVom  a  eombteti* 
tfbii  of  thecretical  adence,  and  prao^ 
tfeal  experience,  a  fcnoWkdffift  Of  iStib 
Idenee  of  French  ootikirj  f  **  tfaero 
are  cookland  ekMAs,  as  there  iut  paint* 
en8bdpainte^''s8ysM.  Fde,  in  tho 
warmth  of  his  professional  enthuaiaaiil^ 
"  but  the  ^ifiadty  li<«l  hi  fiiidmg  thO 
perfect  oner  He  eompbdns,  in  ftOolf«* 
ainary  strain,  of  the  parsilnony,  b;^ 
which  the  asking  semiis  of  cookei^ 
is  drcumserined,  and  sensibly  lahienti 
that  misB^Ued  frugality  has  destinda 
to  die  shade  of  vulgtt  operations  U^ 
lenis,  which,  if  fosleted  by  ihe  besmi 
bf  Mbefal  proRunon,  would  have  Mtk 
rifled  dieir  posseiMttt  among  the  fi4 
Vtog  testiinontea  of  th A  grkndeiiT& 
4liere  is  in  M.  Ude  an  Kpoafenc  diH 
nestness,  which  sensibly  enforces  Mk 
^pressed  tonviction  ;  H  seal  of  moro 
Ihan  ordinary  fervour,  which  atteM 
the  depth  of  hia  individolfeJ  eviction 
itod  extensively  affects  the  solid«Bi 
oomprdienslon  of  his  reader.  It  H 
gravely  advanced  by  our  culinttry  Cb^ 
ryphttUB,  diat  Hie  honours  of  di^ 
tuiHM,  unlflce  the  glories  of  Pamas* 
aus,  of  Uie  bar,  of  the  sedate,  or  th^ 
^ld-*-the  diisel  or  tliepenci]^--«re  at* 
tainable  by  ^w  gradat^ns,  by  ihd 
tardy  diapensalions  of  vigilniee  md 
labour,  of  unremitting  scrutiny,  of  ex>^ 
erdsed  disoriminatiap,  and  authefntiii 
Gated  experiment.  The  giidsome  sett^ 
son  of  Juvenility  may  embrace  in  its 
^enomena  a  Wellington,  a  Byron,  it 
Fitt ;  Harlowes  tnd  Wllkite  may  ariai 
at  once  inspired  and  eompoteni;  4 
youthfhl  Lough  may  ehiidate  rist 
grandeur  of  Cuoova ;  but  die  tibblM 
niche  in  the  temple  of  culinary  feme 
must  be  approadied  bvehsmental  Ty^ 
ronism,  by  rudimental  study,  by  ela* 
borate  research,  by  chemical  mofide^ 
cj,  andelongatedexperienoe;  by  fellow- 
enip  with  artists  of  well-eamed  celebri- 
ty, and  the  superadded, thetudiipeiuw. 
ble  circnmstanee,  of  tLgemhu  peculiarly 
'apposite.  M.  Ude  diffiises  an  expess-^ 
ive  dignity  over  aught  connected  witii 
his  unique  vocation.  He  has  made  hia 
disquisition  on  the  art  of  cookery  the 
vriiide  for  moral  aidiorisms,  and  iia*. 
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0aeipi0li|fl5F<edifi#d  the  aimd  in  hw 
ap^ofichet  to  the  felicitation  of  the' 
etomach;  he  has  denuded  the  culinary 
genius  of  its  serrik  garbj  and  clothed 
it  in,  the  guise  of  a  commanding 
science ;  he  has  substituted  terms  or 
elegance  and  technicatity,  for  those  of 
sordid  common- place  appellatives,  and 
has  reformed  a  diction  inveteratel^  vul- 
gar,  by  the  exemplary  application  of 
a,  style  replete  with  comity  and  point. 
"  Cookery,"  saith  Professor  Ude,  "  is 
an  art  which  requires  much  time,  tn- 
Uiligenoe,  and  activity,  to  be  acquired 
in  its  perfection.  Every  man  is  not 
bom  with  the  qualtficatiom  necessary 
to  constitute  a  good  cook  *  *  *  *  mo^ 
sic,  dancing,  fencing,  painting,  and 
mechanics  in  general,  possess  profes- 
sors under  20  years  of  age,  whereas, 
in  the  first  line  of  cookery,  preeminene€ 
netver  occurs  under  30  ;  we  see  daily, 
at  concerts  and  academies,  young  men 
and  women  who  display  the  greatest 
abilities ;  but  in  our  line,  notningbttt 
ike  most  consummate  experience  can 
elevate  a  man  to  the  rank  of  chief 
professor  1 1" 

"  What  science  demands  more  stu« 
dy  than  cookery  ?"  inquires  Professor 
Ude;  yet  difficult  as  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, tne  attainment  of  perfection  in 
his  art,  he  points,  in  the  spirit  of  un- 
conquerable hope,  to  the  garlands  of 
renown  that  blossom  in  the  hand  of 
time;  and, mentions,  in  no  inapposite 
strain,  the  confidence  which  deanli- 
ness,  sobriety,  activity,  and  intelli- 

Sence  engenaer,  and  wnich,  as  is  evi- 
ent  from  M.  Ude's  pretensions,  so 
essentially  resides  in  the  culinary  bo- 
som. M.  Ude  is  fruitful,  when  inci- 
dentally allowed  to  be  so,  in  moral 
predication.  If  he  values  the  honours 
of  his  vocation,  he  utters  a  reproof  to 
pride — '^  Be  not  so  inconsiderately 
proud  of  it,  as  to  treat  any  one  witn 
disdain-— a  practice  too  common  among 
persons  in  place"  In  the  self-same 
tone  of  moderation,  he  continues  to 
enforce  the  doctrines  of  fidelity  and 
precision ;  to  advert  to  the  occasion- 
al anticipation  of  the  Amphitryon's 
wishes ;  to  the  seasonable  supplement 
to  his  imperfect  memory — in  short, 
to  detail  the  various  quiditics  which 
constitute,  in  that  assemblage, '  the 
'^  ipsus  peritissimus  culinas" — the  hero 
of  the  Home  department*  Nor  is  M. 
Ude  beyond  the  influence  of  politics ; 
axioms  of  popular  hberalism,  ^»pa- 
rently  derived  from  his  abode  in  the 


whig  kitchen  of  Loi4S^AQ|i,  J    ^ 
the  gastronomic  minister  with  all  the 
wantonnessof  innovation.  Hefareatlies 

the  very  sentiment  of  stipendiary  joap« 
nalists,  with  the  facility  and  impu- 
dence, though  with  twenty  times  told 
the.  sincerity,  of  whiggery.  **  Were 
you  even  the  best  cook  in  the  world," 
says  M.  Ude,  "  if  you  are  obstinate  is 
pursuing  your  old  routine,  without 
seeking  to  please  those  who  employ 
you,  you  will  merely  exist,  without 
acquiring  either  consideration,  repo^ 
tation,  or  fortune."  Nothing  can  more 
sensibly  impress  the  recollection  of  « 
gastronome,  or  of  him  who  would 
become  such,  than  the  electric  fire 
with  which  our  well*beloved  £uatacbe 
emits  a  golden  maxim—"  On  a  good 
first  broui,  and  good  sauce,  you  must 
depend  for  good  cookery."  A  sterling 
fact,  which  pops  from  the  didactic  art- 
ist, in  the  mladle  of  a  dissertation  on 
the  merits  of  culinary  neatness.  Again 
— '^  He  who  likes  not  cookery  himself 
never  can  be  a  good  cook.— Saucea  are 
the  soul  of  cookery."  M.  Ude  can 
illustrate,  as  well  as  he  can  edify— > 
"  Seasoning  is  in  cookery  what  chords 
are  in  .music ;  the  best  instrument  In 
the  hands  of  the  best  professor,  with* 
out  its  being  in  tune,  is  insipid."  Nor 
haa  our  Apician  artist  failed  to  reodg* 
nise,  in  tne  results  of  his  vocation^ 
the  infinite  variety  of  pleasure  and 
advantage  which  he  deems  decidedly 
ascribable  to  generous  reflection.  He 
unites,  with  the  foresight  of  a  physio- 
logist, the  joyous  anticipations  of  a 
VKMuptusry,  and  gladdens  on  the  con-* 
templation  of  enjoyments,  which  dis* 
arm  the  rancour  of  animosity,  and 
conduce  to  the  dominion  of  pleasura- 
ble  repose.  In  language  and  in  senti- 
ment completely  Teian,  M.  Ude  ob- 
serves, that  cookery  anticipates  the 
wishes  of  *'  amiable  ladies  and  gentle* 
men ;"  that  by  it  "  their  wants  are 
satisfied,  their  minds  and  bodies  are 
invigorated,  and  themselves  qualified 
for  the  high  delights  of  love,  music, 
poetry,  dancing,  and  other  pleasures" 
Assertions  founded,  doubtless,  on  the 
evidence  of  M.  Ude's  experiments  upon 
the  gastric  regions  of  Lord  Sefton  and 
Lord  Holland,  and  that  festive  sena- 
tor. Sir  George ,  who  vowed,  in 

his  august  capacity,  his  preference  of 
duty  to  his  dinner,  and  thereby  added 
one  more  glory  to  the  name  of  Whig 
and  Warrender ! 

Thus  far  we  have  travelled  with 


toot  wQftliy'  iM  raMstcd  JjooiB  fins- 
tache  Ude,  lluNNign  Che  ekjgaiil  di*. 
wraiy  of  his  fiuibmnt  optnioDf ;  we 
hA?e  no  with  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
vanity  of  bonowed  plumes^  and  there^ 
foie  shall  not  intimate  our  lecogni^- 
tion  of  the  classic  taste  and  genuine 
enthusiasmy  which  appear  to  us,  both 
in  the  diction  and  the  passion  of 
his  observations>  to  flow  from  a  pa* 
tiidan  pen  iM»mparably  qualified  for 
epttlary  themea.  Barring  M.  Ude's 
paetensitms  to  eoQn<Mnyv  which  we 
consider  a  ehrf  tttnttfre  in  the  ari  of 
JuMxingf  there  is  much  to  be.  adrni* 
xed  in  nis  preliniinary  matter  ;  espe- 
cially his  sensible  lenurks  on  mod^ 
TatioUy  that  portion  of  his  work  whudi 
is  invBriably>  deplecaUy,'  and  igno* 
nntly  dishonoured  by  certain  of  his 

Siat  Meecnases.  The  doctrine  of 
bearance  is  elabonited  in  the  apho- 
xisma  of  Hippocrates^  and  taught  (if 
not  exemplified)  by  the  esteemed  phf- 
aicisns  or  all  nationa-^  Ceisos*  Ao- 
tnaiiua,  and  Avicenna*— irom  Galen 
dom  to  Abemetby ;  upheld  by  the 
illustrious  instanoes  collated  by  Vale* 
riusy  in  his  chapter  on  Frugality  and 
Innoeenoe,  and  in  that  on  Abstinence 
and  Chastity.  These  might  have 
•woUeu  the  eorpui  pkymctm  et  moraie 
of  Professor  Ude ;  but  that  transcen- 
dent oook>  *'  permagnus^  gule  titilla- 
tionis  artis  pentudiosus  nee  non  peri- 
4u^"  at  once  practitioner  and  theorist^ 
relies  on  the  scTere  experience  of  the 
stomach  and  the  palate  for  the  castle 
•gation  of  exceas»  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  strict  regime,  as  the  only  guaran- 
tee of  long  and  pimumt  plessure. 

The  Avatar  of  Confectionary  was 
reserved  for  Mr  Jarrin,  an  artist  teem- 
ing with  the  boldness  of  Italian  pro- 
jects, and  the  happiest  powers  of  exe- 
cution ;  who  has  fcmnd  the  mesns  of 
incorporating,  with  the  hitherto  r^ 
atricted  duties  of  the  paiisMeur,  the 
noble  works  of  painting,  poesy,  and 
architecture ;  in  short,  of  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  his  art,  all  that  is  mag- 
nifiosQt  or  beauteous  in  ingenious  id- 
legory,  in  the  history  of  heroes,  in 
the  triumphs  or  the  woes  of  love,  and 
all  that  is  alluring  in  the  expanded 
/icfaness  of  external  nature. 

Nor  does  M.  Jarrin  yield  to  M. 
Ude  in  his  estimation  of  his  import- 
ant calling  ;  the  incipient  paragraph 
of  M.  Jarrin's  pre&oe,  ascribes  the 
excellence  of  his  confectionery  skill,  to 
"  the  aid  of  modem  chemistry"  sud 


GmimMt^^iU,  Jmfim,  Jiiv  dMie. 


f*  the  tvalilB  of  dia  iMadi. 
tion ;"  an  agreeable  resnk  to  which 
we  little  thought  so  sanguinary  and 
momentous  an  affliction  could  have 
posaihly  conduced.  Yet  so  it  is,  and 
It  will  doubtless  gratify  the  intellec- 
tual pride  of  curious  speculation  to 
learn  from  an  Italian  pattMseur,  that 
the  *'  arcana  dnlda"  of  ctofectionery 
are  refanable  to  eras  hitherto  befacld 
with  indignation  and  abhoizence,  but 
of  which  the  evil  and  the  good,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  sre  philoBophi* 
cally  shown  in  perfect  equipondemnce. 
**  Keccnt  pnluicationa  being  totally 
ailent  on  matters  of  the  first  import- 
ance," M.  Jarrin  was  induced  to  sup- 
ply their  deficiencies  by  the  perfect 
performaace,  which  we  verily  believe 
he  has  presented  to  the  world  ;  for  not- 
withstanding our  appweiation  of  the 
work  of  M.  Ude,  our  candour  com* 
pda  ua  to  pronounce  that  of  M.  Jarrin 
to  be  one  of  more  originality,  and  in 
every  other  point  of  view,  decidedly 
of  equal  excellence.  Were  we  will- 
ing to  dissert  on  the  literary  merita  of 
"  The  Italian  Confectioner,"  we  have 
amfde  instances  at  our  command  of 
the  enthuaiann  and  rhetoric  in  which 
that  work  abounds  ;  to  specify  a  few, 
let  us  first  advert  to  the  constructioB 
of  an  aatUtU  nwtUSe^  in  which  one 
aolitary  tssk,  the  artist  is  expected  to 
disclose  the  skill  of  Michael  Angela, 
and  of  Vitruvius.  What  spaciona  no- 
tions of  the  paHittur's  acquirements 
and  fertility  are  presented  in  the  ge- 
neral obsorvations  on  BiacmiU;  of 
which  **  the  goodness  as  well  as  ele» 
gance  must  depend  on  the  skill,  taste, 
and  ingenuity  of  the  artist,  who  will 
nevier  be  at  a  loss  to  invent  new  forms 
and  combinations."  M.  Jairin,on  the 
decoration  of  the  table,  deserves  to  be 
perused  by  those  who  wish  to  leani 
that  ornamental  art,  and  by  those  who 
are  affected  by  the  kindest  sympathies 
of  nature.  It  is  a  page  devoted  to  art, 
to  rapture,  friendship,  and  ploration. 
It  expands  into  the  honourable  eulMy 
of  rival  masters,  and  consecrates  the 
fienne  of  Messieurs  Monprive,  Lecce- 
lan  and  Cocard,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Jarrin,  have  executed  decora- 
tions for  the  table  which  will  never 
be  surpassed.  But  the  genius  of  our 
author  here,  when  he  alludes  to 
the  desuetude  of  such  embellishmenu 
in  England,  repines  in  language 
fraught  with  all  the  pathos  of  poetic 
valedicdon— '*  Farewell,  then,   fine 


liit  VMptnlleM  VtipflMi. 


pUti»  aoiiBlry  ipsrtSy  Itndaoipes,  i 
mjtholo^cal  flmUema  1"  exdaims  lie 
with  «  vuting  sigli,  M  deep  and  dotob 
fttl  M  Uie  fond  lament  of  Hercidet  lii^ 
Hylaa.  Again,  who  would  susfiect^ 
CD  reading  the  aubaaqaent  oitatm> 
thit  it  waa  olpaMd^  wiUi  other  ohaar^ 
vattona,  under  the  artide  of  ^'  Gna 
Bute?"  /'To  make  Oom  Paste  pro* 
{lerlf »  gaaat  case  and  dexterity,  mnoh 
paticnee,  aome  knowledge  of  mydio* 
togr,  ef  hiatery,  and  of  the  arte  of 
iniwifflling  and  deaigny  ere  TCqvdsite ; 
iqnalificniionB  aeidom  poawsacd  by  th6 
amvf  paatry^cook."  In  thert,  the  vo* 
e^n  of  M.  JaRnH  aa  cobsidefed  by 
Ifant  eminent  €onfec<aoiKr»  ia  onf 
which  atanda  in  need  of  variona  qua^ 
litiaa;  to  wit»  in  the  eeunletioD  of  a 
Fieoe<Mont^*-''  taate,  aeaign,  forat 
eight,  nentnew  and  activity,  are  all  net* 
r  to  the  perfection  of  theaarae.'' 


We  have  alteadyaUoded  to  Hie  d0b 
tie  aimplieity  of  Mta  OlaaaCf  and  IMU 
ly  aa  we  wttaeea  the  ihrafiah  of  «IMl^ 
phzaaeolcm^^  and  alaMietaetaphor  cn^ 
played  by  M.  Ude  and  M.  Jarrin,  eit 
Ihair  reap*;tive  sdUne^s,  we  certainly 
oenoeiTe  the  ttnambiifotta  diction  it 
ma  Ihir  e6m!paM&$B  more  ad^ited  C» 
the  pnrpoiea,  Ibr  whfteh  e  bock  4if 
cookery  u  giTen  to  the  iveiid,  tn  wftt^ 
far  the  iliominetion  ef  our  eoeka,  ett 
pohita  of  culinary  diificolty.  We  have 
moat  conaeleniieaaly  eeiaiiettd  Ae 
plain  exprennen  ef «vr  wmthy  matven, 
MuL  oonenve  that^  ahe  haa  acted  -mdk 
and  wiaely>  in  peatponfing  to  the  part 
anennt  deiert  ef  being  thoroughly 
intelligible,  the  Ida  Important  woak 
bf  dreaamg  her  didactic  Tevkiea,  ki  tte 
glowing  {Mb  of  domience  and  faner* 
If  I  hnw  mt  wraie"  ^aith  ^- 


M.  Jarrin  ia  in  fact  the  very  prince    Olaase,  '^  in  the  hii;h  polite  a^le,  I 
mipote$9  caramel^  and  oonyfHs^  un*    ho^  1  dball  be  ibtgiten  ;  for  aly  ^  ' 


•f  oompote$,  i 


ipeate^ 


liTallcd  in  liia  doctrine  of  gum  ^ 
Imd  an  ioTalnable  guide  on  ice^  bia^ 
eoita,  cakea,  creama,  dropa  and  jd« 
Ilea ;  the  abundance  of  hia  love  apb 
paara  in  hit  remarka  on  augar  gene- 


tetitienii  to  inatmet  the  lewM*  mt%, 
nriid  theteftAe  mn«t  trcHtiibettlnduir 
own  way.  For  eKeanie,  when  I  biA 
them  krd  a  fbwl^  if  I  ahoi^  bid  tlMA 
laid  with  large  UrdMrna^  du!y  we«dd 
ielly,  and  on  the  capadal  peinta  of  not  know  what  I  meant ;  but  When  I 
in  ita  varietiea ;  en  marmaladea,    aay  they  mnit  laid  with  lil^  pieeee 

<i  baoon,  they  know  what  I 


and  lataflai^  syrups,  prawlings,  ma<k 
earoona  and  wafera,  apirita  and  pre^ 
aerfeai  and  though,  it  were,  of  couzae^ 
impeaiible  to  notice  every  individual 
flMaterpiece  in  ao  large  a  oataiegue  of 
esquiaite  preacripttons,  we  ahatl  no* 
tice:  two  or  thvae,  which  aeem  tone  ef 
wry  high  desert  indeed  among  the 
marita  of  even  M.  Jarrin  himsei£ 
iivong  the  compotes,  we  should  spe^ 
cify  the  ''maaked"  as  undeniable.  The 
eaMibae  and  badiane,  are  faultlea^ 
■ay  sublime ;  a  coup  ef  either  would 
tenaole  the  moat  unhappy  dupe  of 
jomUatock  companiea.  The  applei- 
water  ice^  aa  cideied  by  our  great  in« 
atradoi:  ia  incomparable ;  of  hia  jelliea, 
that  of  Venna  and  the  Maeeddne  are 
deada  of  pure  perfection*  To  read  his 
general  ioatruotiona  on  the  mixture  of 
water  ioea,  would  regale  you  in  the 
aenith  of  the  dog-daya ;  and  the  stov 
dmt  of  hia  explicit  manual,  will  soon 
nttain  the  mystery  of  pveparing  in  ita 
glory  tiiat  luxurious  refrigerant, 
whet<Af,  however,  we  should  reoom* 
mend  hhn  to  be  frugal,  invariably  to 
nae  it  with  the  Sieur  Jarrin'a  NeapoH* 
tan  biacuitay  and  if  liaUe  ta  epasm,  to 


ao  in  many  other  tiiinga  in  cookery, 
-Ac  gveat  coeka  have  aaeh  a  hiKh  iray 
^expiesiingthemaelvea,  that  the  poor 
girls  aieet  a  toes  te  know  what  they 


But  Mra  Glaaae  poawaaea  a  peculiar 
merit,  the  merit  of  economy  m  all  her 
varioiai  pmctiptiona  ^  an  economy 
expresaly  proved  by  a  eompariaen  o^ 
the  itigraMenta  ef  her  own  recaipli^ 
and  tMe  employed  by  the  mMrtne 
of  Conraa,  in  the  French  cuUine^  9b 
aay  the  truth,  our  worthy  ttatran  aa«i 
voura  very  hk|^hly  of  the  naticnel'  a^ 
horrenee,  with  which  -the  patri^tiam 
ef  our  happy  island  was  of  old  too  li«> 
berally  tinctured,  and  if  Mrs  Glaaae  ia^ 
in  the  phrase  ef  her  prefeasioaal  di* 
rectiott,  very  dear  and  simple,  ahe  fk 
certainly  as  plump  and  candid  in  heir 
execratien  of  exotic  humbug.  **  If 
gentlemen  vrtll  have  French  cooks', 
they  must  pay  for  French  tridts.  A 
Frenchman  lA  hia  own  country,  will 
dress  a  fine  dinner  of  twenty  diahes, 
and  all  genteel  and  pretty,  for  the  ex« 
pense  he  will  put  an  English  lord  to 
ibr  dressing  one  tth.  But  then  tbei^ 


\9ma 

of  •  oook  diat  mfd,  m  pouipida  of  hatr 
lee  tQ>  fry-.  t^elTiB  ^ggfi,  when  evm* 
tyidy  koowsy  (that  imdaBtaiida  oook*. 
illgi)  thathi^ff  pouBdiafUlenoqgb 
or  taon  then  need  be  «aed;  but  theik 
U  woiild  not  be  FremdL  So  much  i» 
MHi  bUod  foUy  of  tbie  age>  that  they 
YonUL  rather  be  impoped  on  by  a 
Fivaeh  booby>  than  me  eaooiuaae* 
limni.  to  a  good  Sngjliah.  opok  1"  Mia 
Qlaaeeis  by  oo  meana  anzioaa  to  pro* 
nUlate  the  favour  of  French  cooka» 
(u|  aDmewhait  coldly  pvopoees  to  he» 
attainment  the  approbation  of  her  own 
Mr  aez.  She  reliiictantly  eonienta  ta 
give  aDu^h  or  French  denomioation. 
la  any  dish  of  indigeaoua  production^ 
\mi  addi^  with  pbiloaophie  dryneM> 
l|iai  iianiea  oannpt  aifoct  the  goodnMa 
or  aoonomy  of  cookery.  We  most  alia. 
nplioeMra  Glaiae'a  '*  meddUpg  in  too. 
pkyilcal  way/'  aa  she  haa  given  two 
receiptsy  one  £or  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dofr  and  Qn^  decidedly  of  eoual  vainer 
a  remedy  fi>r  what  (oonsideiing  the 
liow^lipew  of  Mrs  Glaipe'aohiecte)  we 
anppoM  she  msapa  aa  a  4iem#i<ier 
"fbgut:'  We  venture  to  aaKrl»  that 
if  Ker  prescription  on  this  point  be  ek> 


tl%  we  dnWdoobl(-lNil«^«ie  Ikfaig 
ire  are  ceistatn  from  our  own  obscrvft* 
tioB,  that  many,  though  diatinetLy  of 
qn  own  prepowomom  wenJd  bki4i 
Id  acknowledge  so  trite  a  piedileolioa^ 
and  would  ooscombieUiy  votei  al  the 
dictation  of  fi^hkiny  in  absolale  op^i 
position  to  the  workings  of  inheteni 
preference.  "<  £ngUad/' said  the  fin 
eetioua  Frenehman,  '^  is  a  oontitv]^ 
with  one  sauce,  and  a  taondved  differ 
rant  religiona."  Let  na  adasit  the  di€« 
ferent  religioqe,  bat  deny  the  lestncik 
tiona  OB  our  sauoe.  It  is  the  peeoliar 
^tnesa  of  his  condiments  imeh  an** 
bias  the  Snusfish  bon  wmmi  to  r^gslo 
himaelf  wii£  onoaeod  diah  of  whoioii 
9ome  breed  and  eaueatioia ;  while  iha 
absenoe  of  those  in^spenashle  ^naU*- 
ties  oompde  the  an^ana  of  Fsvia 
Cand  of  Fiance  in  general)  to  anppfty^ 
that  gratification,  by  a  proAlso  d];«B»« 
aity,  which  the  tetidioas  aadjfaitieMa 
John  BuU  enijova  in  one  inoonpaaahlft 
solid,  duly  linJmd  with  iia  ordaineA' 
amTPndnfly 

That  the  paoeityof  onraanees  it 
not  so  deploratde  aa  theraiUsry^of  Iha 
French  wonld  have  it  nem,  Itot  tibe 
curious  in  gastronomy  refer  to  die  eXi« 


iloaaiona,  we  ahall,  wix^the  gmtitudo  pUcitpsges  of  our  amiable  MtiGlasse'r 

of  many  by  this  our  late  redemptioa  let  them  critically  soratinisa  the  oatt^^ 
of  such  a  a^ereign  and  oomfortabla 
nostrum. 


Hating  adverted  aH  sou^  length  to 
the  i^ormaaces  of  M.  Ud%  of  M« 
Jamm.and  of  Mra  Glasse,  having  re* 
giled  our  eyes,  and  tantaliaed  oarpmm 
c^mU  bi  the  perua4  of  M.  Ude'a  fiva^ 
aomirf^file  dinnaraj  given  aaspsqimeoa 
of  his  porveyancoj  at  the  opening  oa 
his  hpok*  and  havin^^  with  equal  sa«< 
tufaotioik  looked  into  the  bill  of  £uw 
or  Mra  Glasse,  according  to  the  calen»^ 
6$^  we  say  nmst  decidedlyaif  we  poa^ 
seas^dthe  ootionof  our  tabl^;we  wonld 
dine  with  Mrs  Glasse.    M.  Ude  puta 


i^ituents  oS  cpvery  cottdimean  ooaii* 
mended  by  that  jndiciotts  lady ;  leo 
them,  afterwards,  apply  to  them  tho 
sovereign  test»  their  dSoU  and  aoqui« 
eseence  whan.takenwith  their|«imtina 
mo^,  and  let  them  then  declare^  iC 
auffht  can  possiblv  tranaoendihopriak 
dpiea  of  Mxa  Glasse,  aa  she  s|^idieo 
them  to  the  ^ifito  of  -  the  Sagliah  gom»4 


In  the  aimplo  artidet  o^  fish  and 
game,  and  in  the  culinary  pmaaaHear 
of  those  artioles,.  the  Enfldish  lafaio 
itandaimmeaauraJhlyabovadieFiunihft 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  all  plafti 


^Ethonoaoortwo  occasions  a  c4^</-    jointa;  especially  of  reaaled  joints* 
'     '       ea^    ThesoupaofFingiandMefairly  enn 


tnunx  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
Itemed  compatriote ;  but  in  the  geno« 
nlanraiigiament.  of  that  worthy  ma«k 
iron,  these  ia  more  to  the  approval  of 
our  palate,  than  in  the  multifarious  roi« 
^naments  of  the  illustrious  M.  UdOi^ 
In  Mia  Glasse,  ttiere  ia  quite  sufficient 
merged  in  the  glory  of  professional 
diigulae,  and  not  one  solitary  dish  of 
palpable  identity  in  all  her  catslogna 
of  ealables,  but  besrs  the  most  au^ 
thanticated  honour  of  old  and  popular 
vesp^t.  That  the^aronamiy  palate^ 
ofa^on^  ifmmlH  which  dimeut  from 


patt  with  those  of  Fmnoi^  andin^threo 
e^edal  instances  meet  signally  aapo^ 
rior,  to  wit,  green  pea  and  twrile; 
and,  though  disparaged  byaohumUo 
an  appellative,  our  miii^eii  bmih,  thai 
exquisite,  ssmiaging,  nulrimnntal  lttaa« 
uryp  the  essence  of  flesh,  herb^  and 
vfiffetable,  which  ie-aa  gmlcfol  to  iho 
palate  of  the  epioure,  aa  salulwy  to 
the  system  of  the  inv4id  or  eonvulea* 
cent.  LetU8heresssert»too^o«rpfeaif 
tensions  memlly  to  the  merit  of  our 
hashea;  beef  i^d  mutton^  and  ealvea* 


Gtuitwumy^l^  Jarrin,  JAv  (SUaste. 


MO 

hend*  Y«8,  let  the  expatritted  eox« 
comb,  whom  his  travels  and  his  af* 
£ectation  have  disqualified  for  liking 
of  a  domesUc  excellence,  indulge  his 
sneer ;  but  if  properly  and  scientific 
cally  managed,  nothing  in  the  wide 
and  piquant  range  of  gastronomic  ca« 
riosity,  excels  those  exquisite  and  an- 
tiquated productions  of  the  English 
kitehen.  Bat,  admitting  that  the  vast 
advantages  which  we  have  just  enu- 
merated, are  not  sufficient  to  equ^dise 
the  English  table  with  that  of  our 
gormandizing  neighbours ;  let  us  turn 
10  the  illustrious  chapter  5th  of  Mrs 
Glasse,  there  view  her  collops  and  her 
stews,  her  fricandeaus,  and  Mcassees, 
her  hashes  and  ragouts,  her  epigrams 
and  broils,  her  metamorphosed  joints, 
her  sirmUaied  animals,  her  very  tares- 
passes  on  Gallic  Cookery ;  fas  early  too 
as  1799^  for  sudi  is  the  aate  of  our 
edition ;)  let  us  scrutinize  these  glo- 
rious varieties,  and  we  shall  find  in 
them  sufficient  merit  to  expiate  the 
ofibnces  she  commits  against  some  few 
points'  of  Orthodoxy ;  in  particular, 
against  the  principles  of  pellaws,  ke-' 
hots,  &c.  which  certainly,  if  made  ac- 
cording to  our  matron's  recijie,  might 
stir  the  indignant  manea  of  Quin  or 
Matthew  Day,  from  their  repose. 

It  will  still  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
we  uph<dd  the  sterling  merits  of  the 
English  kitchen,  ^t  we  invariably 
suppose  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  our  repast ; 
tiiat  we  omit  no  solitary  supplement 
(however  small)  which  can  contribute 
to  such  cunning  combinations  as  re-' 
suit  in  saporous  felicity.  Ask  the  most 
miserably  ignorant  slattem  of  all 
London,  if  sne  can  cook  a  steak ;  she 
tells  you,  **  Yes,"  contemns  your  ad- 
monitions, and  brings  you  up  at  last 
a  strip  of  fiesh,  on  one  side  black,  and 
bloody  on  the  other,  that  seems  as  it 
were  torn  from  the  unhappy  fianks  of 
a  roasting  victim  of  the  Ashantees  ; 
nay,  in  how  many  instances  through- 
out all  London,  does  one  meet  with 
what  is  truly,  verily,  and  worthily  a 
good  rump. steak?  Xot  ten. — How 
many  requisite  connderations  should 
precede  the  hope  of  such  a  piece  of 
simple  excellence  ?  The  age,  the  coun- 
try, and  thC' pasture  of  your  beef ;  an 
aecurate  certificate  of  its  slaughter ;  the 
peculiar  cut  of  the  rump ;  (at  least  the 
fifth  from  the  commencement;)  the 
nature  of  vonr  fire,  the  construction 
and  the  ekvation  of  your  gridiron ; 
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the  choice  ofyour  rinlot ;'  tiie  mastar- 
ly  predsion  m  your  oyster  sauce,  (if 
sucn  a  thing  you  uscj)  in  vriiich  the 
essence  of  the  simmered,  but  com- 
pletely penetrated,  fish  is  thorongfaiy 
transfused  throughout  the  weli-pro- 
portioned  liquid  that  involves  it.  Let 
no  unholy  hand  profane  with  pepper 
-^and  better  were  it  too,  if  salt  were 
also  interdicted  from— your  brotfing 
steak.  It  is  to  be  a  work  of  done 
plainness  and  propriety ;  the  gour- 
mand of  experience  has  at  command 
'^  appKances  and  means  to  boot,"  that 
might  make  it  *^  dinner  for  a  King!" 
Quot  homines,  tot  sententie.  Where 
ib  your  Quin,  your  Hervey,  Burgess 
and  Moji^el  >  Where  your  wdniic-^ 
ketchup?  Lamberts  only  is  legici* 
mate.  What!  dost  thou  not  wann 
each,  before  committed  to  the  pure, 
hot,  effluent  gravy  of  your  steak? 
which,  once  congealed,  assails  the  na- 
late  with  a  fatal  apathy,  and  nullifies 
the  palatic  susceptibility.  Let  4he 
ambitious  cook  attempt  to  give  per« 
fection  to  his  steak  by  the  appuxte- 
i^ance  of  wafirs,  diin  as  thers^us  of 
patriots,  and  crisp  as  courtiera'- oaths. 
Although  the  inexperienced  gmrmand 
should  recoil,  when  he  is  told  the  mi« 
rade  of  pleasure  must  be  found  in  the 
neoromantic  application  of  downright 
assafoetida. 

Here  is  indeed  an  article,  which 
many  cooks  would  fear  to  class  among 
their  list  of  esculents;  but  which, 
when  governed  by  the  genius  of  a 
ehrfy  becomes  a  very  mighty  agent  in 
the  principle  of  savour.  It  is,  in  fint, 
the  grand  distinctioli  of  the  Gastro- 
nome of  modem  times,  to  bring  vrith- 
in  the  scope  of  human  purposes,  by 
the  exertion  of  his  skill,  such  viands 
as  in  the  darkness  of  his  art  were  ut- 
terly rejected  by  the  gustation  of  un* 
learned  purveyors. 

The  fundamental  rules  of  culinary 
practice  are  indeed  attainalde  uid  ea- 
sily applied  ;  biit  the  high  pafections 
of  the  art  are  only  to  be  won  by  those 
who  spom  the  vulgar  order  of  pre- 
scription, inspired  by  a  sublime  auda- 
city. The  cktf  whose  mind  ponfines 
its  operations  within  the  pale  of  actual 
discovery,  who,  daunted  by  the  perils 
of  transgression,  fears  to  urge  his 
triumph  oeyond  the  limita  of  accre- 
dited experiment,  may  doubtlessly 
avoid  the  mortifying  failures  of  am- 
bition ;  but  he  never  can  expect  to 
shine  as  the  immortal  author  ii  Uiose 
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lie  irstksy  wlifihy 
'With  ezecllmoe  and  imiooeMe,  'tmw 
pMi  tlw  fneimatiODt  of  tiM  «tp  of 
•Cireo.  His  intiinotoacqatiDUiioe  with 
the  qoftUtT  of  herbe^  tho  dolicacy  of 
hlfl  tenMud  perotptloMy  tho  happy  ao« 
tconey  of  hia  faatidiooa  palate^  give 
tho  tnio  flaatrenoiBiBt  a  sway  aa  pottnt 
over  tho  ingrodioMta  of  hkwt  as  Oho- 
^ton  maitttauis  soiong  the  world  of 
npirits.  His  matesi  works,  ofibeted 
hj  sach  faitmal  agents,  resnh  frooi 
lets,  q«iek  as  '<  tho  motioii  of  swift 
diOQgfat."  Hevein  appean  die  grati« 
door  of  the  cnlinary  soroeter,  the  sab* 
tlety  of  his  transeendent  pow^,  the 
nagie  of  his  mystery ;  tiie  very  glory 
of  his  pracdoe  shines  in  the  ninute* 
noes  of  his  ministration^in  tiie  ftci« 
lity  and  oertainty  with  which,  with 
trivial  means,  his  amplest  coBsumma«i 
tions  are  adiievsd.  A  shred  of  tst^ 
ngoo— of  oniotv— a  nodiemn  of  gar- 
tio^-the  slight  infVision  of  some  myttie 
oondbnent,  oommiinieates  inoompara- 
Uo  kaui  gtmi  to  a  previously  insipid 
mass ;  the  eontribntions  of  a  master's 
hand,  like  tho  olecwie  tovdies  of  a 
•Wilkie  or  a  Sharpe,  infeso  an  instant 
mntmatioB  to  objects  of  vapidity  snd 
dnhMsa;  or,  like  the  spsrk  llhat  fires 
aho  trsia  of  gunpowder,  the  astute  ad« 
ditioB  of  the  d^r  ineeoHUitlv  explodes 
into  a  general  diffhsion  of  yiwidgmsio. 
'  In  Olustrating  our  doetrino  of  Uie 
friatuiis9  of  things  prepared  is  die 
perfection  of  simpboity,  wo  might 
multiply  our  instances  to  infinite  va- 
riety ;  but  we  dudl  confine  osuselves 
to  the  production  of  one  other  esse, 
in  whidi  it  will  be  requirite  to  mani- 
fest no  ordinary  csst  of  presrience  and 
Section.  Let  die  insensible  barba- 
rian's redno  be  first  received;  tho 
redpe  of  that  indifi^jrent  being,  who 
would  est  iiis  shoulder  of  mutton 
merely  as  a  dog,  because  his  hunger 
•aeoded  moat— mere  meat  Bo  your 
-dieop  from  Leicestershire  or  Lincvrfo 
*— die  8ooteh  black-faced,  or  Sussex 
•Down--4)e  it  baked,  or  be  it  roasted, 
e'eH  ig«d!^li  roasted,  with  the  fat 
•all  purged  away,  and  leaving  nodiing 
but  the  parched  and  bubming  skin 
that  once  oontsined  it,  taken  down, 
some  foul  destroyer  of  die  nobloit  gift 
of  nature  spreads  a  eopfams  handftd  of 
aalt  upon  the  hissing  joint,  snd  h*- 
vitig  supersdded  some  hot  water,  (proA 
midwr  /)  sends  you  up,  what  oommon- 
•ly  ia  caUed  some  gravy,  with  your 
•  aneat ;  a  hideoas  p«d  of  gTMsat^  asd 
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sail,  md  walet ;  die  joint  aU  sodden, 
and  vour  dinner  damned  1 1 

Imt  sometimes  is  your  mutton. 
SeowhatnowitfAodtf  be.  Lodk  on 
this  eoanterfeit  presentment  of  two 
heothers  I  The  sheep  shsll,  in  tho  fltst 
plaee,  have  enjoyed  the  pastures  of  the 
sweet  South  Down  of  EngUmd,  or  tho 
fiosder  Cheviot  hilie.  He  shall  have 
roseived  his  ftto  like  Socrates,  when 
oool,  and  in  the  evenings— not  in  die 
ibvor  of  his  blood,  but  when  prepared 
to  die.  **  Letitrbe  rossted,"  saith  tho 
oraenlar  gmumumd,  with  as  imperious 
and  insKorablo  a  decsoeaa  the  Median 
or  Persisn  fiat.  Till  widiin  an  half 
hour  of  tho  eoh'nary  oonsummadon, 
lot  a  pBSto  of  a  oonststenee  exquisitely 
eeiendfic  shield  the  pinguid  glories  i^ 
the  Joint  from  tho  invading  flaano; 
when,  having  reached  the  aemi-lioral 
point,  denude  the  afiiuent  treasure  to 
thegiowingeloment.  Letaoontrageona 
hand  attempt  one  solitary  supplement 
to  your  inoompaaable  joint;  let  no 
fantasdc  cook  attempt  to  deli^o  yonr 
Roeiviug  diih  widi  sauoe ;  let  a  sepa- 
fmte  vessel,  the  *^  Isiw  priftrnda^  re* 
oeivo  the  great  appendage  of  your 
onion  por^,  being  nought  but  that 
one  vegetable  concocted  in  tlie  Mlow* 
ahip  dr  sympathising  cream  ;  let  the 
Inlying  beet^root,  slioed  in  alterna- 
tion with  its  friend,  the  Spanieh  onion, 
(previously  parboiled,)  preeent  its 
gastronomic  tioasuro  to  the  skilftil  epipi 
euro*-(the  digestive  onion  obviatea 
^e  difileulty  of  the  beet;)  let  the 
choicest  pickles,  of  tho  latest  import*- 
don  fifom  the  magaaines  of  Maekay, 
Lambert,  BartovaU^,  Bnrgsss,  or  Mo- 
«ell,  attend  to  do  him  office;  let  the 
light  performance  of  J^man  bo  tm- 
mmtilaitd  at  your  hand ;  let  your  psr^ 
be  of  three;  tlien  let  your  toint  come 
frothing  from  the  -spit^  ito  livsly  sni- 
face  sinking  into  savoury  oomposnre, 
like  die  subsiding  wrath  of  little 
streams,  that  find  in  some  adjacent 
nook  a  haven  fbr  their  fiiam.  Wo 
leave  the  vegetable  kiagdeaa  at  tho 
option  of  the  amateur— in  which  in-  ^ 
deed  he  will  evinoe  the  subtBty  of 
those  refinements  which  oomposethe 
valuidde  secret  of  the  savoir  mre.-^ 
We  have  designedly  exemplified  our 
doctrine  in  two  aa  simple  specinMns 
of  cookery,  and  its  inseparaUo  coaee- 
wemees,  as  all  tho  homdy  eatalogue  of 
English  eaubles  supplieo^-peHbRn- 
avces  whi^,  in  dieir  day,  received 
dioraptufona  dovodon  of  hia  Grace 
iF 
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the  JDoka  of  Norlblki  end  tiie  meau^. 
imUelCrQuin.  So  gieal,  indeed,  wm 
Qnin't  appracietkni  of  tlie  mcrite  of 
the  joint,  on  which  we  jut  ohflerred, 
thftt  he  forboiej  on  two  oeceaons  of 
epiMoadiiiig  death,  to  giro  the  leoet 
he  had  long  retained,  of  the  vuMtpi* 
fMaal  tttOTfeau  of  lua  *'  hononied  shonl* 
«r/'  Hia  goumumd  firienda,  who 
looked  to  the  inheritance  of  that  m- 
pienie  opinion^  implofed  in  Tain  on 
the  lecnnence  of  a  malady,  which 
terminated  fatally  to  that  immortal 
epienre ;  for,  warned,  aa  he  had  been, 
bf  two  recofericB,  he  still  bdieved  in 
the  peciibility  of  a  third;  and,  there* 
fom,  when  preeaed  for  hia  diedonue, 
with  the  aesnrance  that  hie  fate  waa 
paaaed  beyond  the  help  of  hia  phyai- 
ciana,  he  atoatly  anawered,  that  **  the 
ahonld  oie  with  him  f 
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acooidingly,  he  carried  that  arcanum 
to  the  grave,  and  made  ita  comfort- 
able poaaeaaion  the  gladdening circom* 
i  that  beamed  upon  hia  Eutha* 


The  phlegmatic  pedant  will  aardo- 
nically  amiie  at  aadi  aolidtndea  aa 
thoae  we  have  adverted  to;  bntanre- 
ly  there  ia  more  achieved  in  fnrther« 
ance  of  hntnan  happineaa,  by  him  who 
labonra  to  give  pleunire  to  a  twofold 
act  of  ephemeral  recurrence,  than  Inr 
him,  who,  atodiona  of  nncomforUbk 
paradoxes,  travails  to  detach  mankind 
mm  the  boontiea  offered  them  by  na« 
ture,  and  to  render  man,  that  being 
for  whom  the  atorea  of  Providence  are 
munificently  apread,  indifibrent  to 
gifta  which  gratify  hia  appetite,  en- 
gage hia  ingenuity,  and  humanise  hia 
ayatem  «f  refection.  He  that  ia  in- 
aenatble  to  the  advantagea  of  ortho- 
dox gaatronomy,  is  bom  unworthily 
within  an  age  and  country  which  the 
toils  of  genius  have  adapted  to  a  dia- 
poaition  more  auaceptible  of  gratitude 
— ^he  ia  placed  inappoaitely  in  the  pide 
of  life,  where  adence  haa  embraced  the 
choioeat  of  man'a  great  prerogativea, 
improvement  in  the  art  of  living. 
Sudi  a  being  would  have  dwelt  aa 
happily  among  "  uncooking"  tribea, 
whesre,  having  apent  hia  life  in  canni- 
bal renaat,  he  ahould  have  met  hia 
death  by  atrangulation  from  the  cal- 
kras  crudity  <tf  some  superannuated 
vietim,  whom  the  tomahawk  had 
mangled  to  regale  the  otgaam  of  hia 
wild  voradty. 

To  instance  the  beneficial  efiecta  of 
cnltivatad  gusto  on  the  temper  of  man« 


kind,  ken 
pieat  paaaa 
which  we  liave  been  ao  fire^nently 
and  joyooaly  regaled  with  the  inte^ 
lectual  and  refectonr  reaouicea  of  our 
dear  friend  Joe.  We  aee  that  viaifpa 
now  before  na,  beaming  with  benign 
intelligence,  and  liberally  fluahed  with 
the  romlta  of  an  ineeaaant  coorae  of 
orthodox  gaatronomy.  Obacrve  that 
i,  too  kind  to  harbour 
ity,  a  while  demived  of  ita 
_  amile,  aadoiiog  out  the 
doetdnea  of  ^ocdonisl  jariapradenccw 
and  caaiigating,  with  a  meek  rebuke* 
the  l^dihood  of  novd  politica,  ho 
dwella  with  all  the  eameatneaa  of  ar- 
gument on  problema  cf  West  Indian 
polity,  or  theoiema  of  dvil  freedom. 
But  aee— in  the  tenor  of  hia  excellent 
diacourse,  the  vivid  d^ncea  of  hia  ejm 
are  caat,  like  the  ughtning  of  tne 
apherea,  towarda  that  door  through 
which  hia  dalljr  auatenanoe  ia  wont  to 
follow  the  inapiring  odours  which  an« 
nounce  the  g^  sf^roachea  of  refec- 
tion. Like  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  aea,  when  their  divinity  extok 
hia  head  above  them,  aa  tlie  Man- 
tuan  hath  ao  exquidtelv  given  it—my 
Joey'a  brow  ia  amootned— «  aerene 
and  smiling  calm  aupfdanta  the  apirit 
of  diaouaaton,  and  the  vaat  conaidiera- 
tiim  of  an-Bmpire'a  enora  and  offen- 
cea  ia  abandoiKd  at  the  aavonry  ap- 
pearance of  our  humble  joint— aaao- 
ciated,  it  ia  true,  with  all  thoae  appo* 
dte,  thoae  daaaical  appurtenanoea, 
thoae  minute  but  indispensable  ap- 
pliances, whidi  indicate  the  taste  and 
sdenoe  of  the  Am  mwuUf  and  devate 
the  abstract  halnt  of  vulgar  snstenta* 
tion  to  a  work  of  elegant  research, 
philosophy,  and  sodal  interest. 

Hc^th  will  always  form  a  primary 
coudderstion  with  the  philosophic 
gourmand,  and  his  system  of  refbctioo 
will  as  certainly  conduce  to  its  preseiw 
vation  as  to  the  pleasure  of  his  pa- 
kte.  We  presuppose,  in  every  one 
accustomed  to  a  ddlv  dinner,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  seaaon,  in 
which  vsrioua  meats  are  calcukted  to 
the  uUes  of  the  bon  nivamL 


Offences  against  the  salutary  prind- 
pk  of  sessonabk  food  are  of  the  very 
nnt  enimnity  in  the  penal  code  of 
gourmandUe*  It  betrays  at  once  a 
brutal  ignorance  of  physklogy,  the 
Absence  of  discernment,  a  want  of 
mere  ssgsdty  and  instinct,  a  gross  in- 
lensibility  to  exedknce^  and  an  nn« 
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jmrdonaUe  diiregard  of  Uste.  Cietn* 
uncn  vcA  faetlth  can  never  be  eonmill- 
ed  etrkdnijf  by  any  one  imperfoedy 
inlbnued  oli  the  appiopriate  seaion  <n 
wfaaterer  fbrma  a  part  of  his  repait 
The  eariier  ages  of  the  world  regwded 
liiese  diatincDona  with  such  wrioua 
gravity,  that  the  *'  nnwholeaome  and 
nnclean/'  were  interdicted  from  the 
Tnlgar  uae  by  sacred  {wohibitions,  and 
were  registered  among  the  list  of  gross 
abominations  in  the  holy  canons  of 
their  creed.  What  ahoold  we  diink 
of  one  who  ordered  porlc  or  steaks  Ibr 
dinner  during  the  burning  influence 
of  Sirinsy  when  Iamb  and  veniaon  can 
be  had  to  soothe  the  yeamingi  of  the 
elomach  in  that  season  of  canicnlar 
oppression  r 

The  mka  of  health  are  Ibw  and 
obvions,  suggested  by  the  tempera- 
ment, and  accurately  framed  on  the 
results  of  indiyidual  experience.  Re- 
mark what  suits  your  eonstitntion. 
Eat  as  much,  but  never  more  than 
you  digest  with  perfect  esse.  You 
will  lesm  the  propier  measure  of  your 
food,  by  your  senaationa  afWr  your 
repsAt.  If  the  spirits  alter  dinner  are 
acnve  and  elastic,  you  have  eaten  vrell 
and  wisely;  if,  on  the  contrsry,  a 
heaviness  uid  drowsiness  succeeds 
your  meal,  in  all  probability  you  have 
ovcrdiarged  the  stomach,  and  im- 
peded the  progress  of  digestion.  Sup- 
per, if  a  late  one,  is  an  outrage  on  the 
iiuman  fhone ;  but  if  the  dinner  be 
the  latest  meal,  and  eaten  at  the  hour 
of  seven  or  eight,  the  best  criterion  of 
its  influence  will  be  found  in  the  na- 
ture of  your  sleep,  and  the  first  sen- 
sations of  the  morrow.  If  your  re* 
pose  has  been  unbroken,  light,  and  of 
Its  customary  length,  the  inference  is, 
that  in  your  last  nigbf  s  meal  you 
■atiafled  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  did 
not  abuse  her  bounty.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sleep  has  been  dis- 
turbed ;  if  you  have  been  tossed  with 
dreams  of  cnasing  bulls,  of  overturn- 
ing coachea;  if  you  see  the  semblance 
of  our  great  srch-enemy  the  Devi),  or 
Ikis  proxy,  your  attorney,  or  undeigo 
the  sudatory  ^ysdpline  of  some  in- 
exomble  incubus— if  the  mouth  be 
psrdied,  tsinted  with  bitterness  or 
acrimony— if  you  feel  disposed  te 
mudi  expectoration— these  are  **  con- 
flnnations,  strong  aa  proofs  of  holy 
writ,**  that  yon  have  iMded  to  temp- 
tations of  excess,  and  nave  tnnsoend- 
edtheaatetarylineofmodeiatien.  A 
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tme  gastronomist  will  studiously  and 
firmly  ahun  diversity  of  food ;— fish 
andmeatsupplyanamplemeal;  bread 
should  invariably  be  ita  grand  fbun^ 
dation;«— his  constttution  must  con- 
trol his  use  and  choice  of  vegetables ; 
far  though  the  food  afibrded  us  by 
planta,  aa  tlMy  produce  such  temper- 
ate humours,  is  more  digestible  than 
meat,  yet  should  they  be  eschewed  by 
certain  tempennne&u.  Habita  of  la- 
bour will  sustain— ^lerhapa  requit^^ 
the  use  of  pure  and  wholesome  beer; 
water  and  good  wine,  or  wine  alone, 
agrees  vrith  almost  every  age  and  eon- 
sBtntion.  The  individuJ  tempera- 
ment onoe  completdy  asoertainea,  the 
prudent  gmirmandmll  inform  him« 
self  of  1&  peculiar  properties  of  all 
thinga,  edible  and  potaUe,  that  lie 
before  him  aa  hia  nouiiahment.  A 
phlegmatic  constitution,  one  that  is 
eholoie  and  biliou»--«  mdancholy, 
dull  one— «  quick  and  sanguine  eco- 
nomy—each reqnirea  a  special  regi* 
men.  And  how  can  man  administer 
to  his  peculiarities  of  constitution,  un« 
less  he  knows  what-alimenta  are  add, 
aromatic,  alkaline,  depleting,  oily,  in- 
Tigorating,  viscous,  and  saline?  A 
p«russl  St  the  herbala,  modem  and 
antique,  of  the  learned  laboun  of  such 
men  as  Rondeletius,  Salvianus,  Bellow 
nius,  Nonnius,  Lemcry  and  GeoAoi, 
Nysten  and  Hoffinan,  will  enable- the 
gastronomist  to  connect,  wiUi  the  in* 
dulgence  of  his  taste,  a  salutary  pro- 
phylactie  diet  With  such  reading, 
(at  once  amusing  and  instructive,) 
aided  by  the  spetnid  verities  that  an«« 
nually  teem  from  the  Paiiaian  press, 
the  bon  vivtmi,  while  he  oontntmtea 
to  his  sensuali^,  will  simultaneously 
assist  the  constitution,  by  his  know<« 
ledge  of  the  reigning  principles  in- 
herent in  the  food  of  his  election. 
Let  him  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the 
vegetable  Kingdom,  which  extends  so 
grand,  so  exquisite  a  panacea  to  tiie 
ailments  of  the  human  being.  In  the 
artidea  of  his  ephemeral  constunption 
he  may  enlist  emollients,  aperitives^ 
cephabcs,  diuretics,  carminauvea,  hu« 
mectives,  and  absorbents.  When  he 
asoertaina  the  various  qualitiea  of  fbod, 
it  will  be  vreli  for  him  toknow,  that 
adthf  taken  to  excess,  impoverish  the 
bh)od,  impair  the  action  of  the  floida 
on  the  vesseis,  and  debilitate  the  heart 
and  arteries ;  taken  moderately,  liiey 
attenuate  and  sepaiate  the  fluids,  al- 
lay the  heat,  and  pievMt  the  alk»* 
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of  the  bnmoon.  Danted,  Biiittet;aiids|rfgiMMi/^pfli^W&eiNU' 
th^are  oonaidered  anti^piitrld,  and  -  -  .... 
am  sensibly  reftesliiBg.  That  aikm* 
hrnes,  when  modermtely  used,  mteveiit 
or  correct  the  morbid  add  of  die  at»- 
maduc  jaiee>  and  establish,  in  whole* 
seme  efficacy,  the  Tarioiis  functions  of 
the  Tiseera ;  that  oroiiialte#  induce  a     _^  _ 

Smtle  perspiration,  and,  prefentintf    play's  a  jewel,"  says  the  prov^b  ;  ao* 
ngaor,  sustain  the  atiimal  and  tital-   let  LondoiihATeitsdiieaswellasFft* 
offices;  that  viiconf  food  is  incident^ 
ally  of  nse,  in  supplying  the  dissipai* 


be  eatsii  nowhine  witli  sneh  perfect 
smit  sa  at  Meosa  en  the  Prophet's  lorn  W 
A  similar  afleetation  on  the  pattof -OUT' 
eomeeding  oonotrymen,  who  travd  for 
refifaementi  postpokies  die  merits  of  the 
Iiondon  market^  to  theae  so  highlf 
Taunted  by  PAritian  esotism.    **  Fahr 


tkn  of  the  finida  and  the  sc^ds  j  in 

gbing  flexibility  to  the  mnsdilar  ^s* 

lamyand  in  softening  the  aerimoBioaa: 

Iramoiirs;  and  that  jolinet^  when  duly 

taken,  cut  and  attenuate  Tiaeosityi 

cleanse  the  flbMS)  and  gendy  acttiate 

the  sriids.— ButwebeeoiBe  insensibly 

too  wide  aild  too  didactic^  in  the  pKM 

secutnm  of  our  theme,  and  ftel  thatf 

we  must  draw  our  dissartatiaa  to  • 

close.    Our  remarks,  we  fed  aassuhed^ 

will  not  be  less  aeeeptaUo  to  a  oertaia 

portion  of  OUT  readosi  if  they  regard 

our  Tiiidieation  of  the  kitchen  of  thie 

knmfiant  and  good  old  island,  as  *'  aa 

emanation  of  the  knre  of  country." 

We  hail  the  accession  of  the  skill  of 

M.  Ude  and  M.  Jarrin;   and,  far 

from  envying  the  high  jMifection  of 

tiiese  artists,  we  would  gnttefully  in* 

oorporate  their  doctrine*  with  our  own^ 

rejoidng  diat  they  may  be  £iirly  tried 

on  raw  commodities,  in  general  supe* 

lior  to  the  eontinental  produce. 

•  There  is  ft  daas  of  persons  who  ap« 

predate  nonghe  which  Natwre  liaa 

bonntifnlly  pmeed  in  thehr  possession* 

Such  irraUonal  and  thanklww  bdngi^ 

by  the  order  of  inTersion,  regard  toe 

difflMty  of  pvoeuritionaso&eof  the 

■tost  estimable  qtuditieB  that  can  poa* 

dbly  attach  to  many  of  the  fbragn 

Hnportations,  so  palpably  inferior  to 

tiie  native  productions  of  onf  island* 

What  pakte  of  undebauehed  peroep& 

tion  would  hedtate,  for  instance,  to 

Bfefcr  the  hams  of  Westmoreland  and 

Yorkshire  to  thoae  of  Troves  or  of  Bay* 

oone?— What  fbreip  fish  surpasses 

the  savoury  preparation  of  the  kipper* 

salmon  of  tne  Tweed,  the  Findhom 

haddies,  the  char  of  Cumberland,  or 

the  henriB0i  of  Lodifine  ?-*B«t  rarity 

and  oosi  with  these  fimtastic  amateurs 

confirm  the  excellenoe  of  all  that  ia  ex» 

otic ;  and  to  those  who  form  their  esti* 

motion  by  so  sage  a  standard,  ^  only 

spot  on  which  a  goodbeaf-^ieak  cduld 

mtifv  theb  shigidar  «er/a,  would 

Ooiibtless  be  among;  the  BrahmiAS  of 


ris.  In  Paris  the  gvurmand  betakeo 
hhnielf  for  bteod  tO  theunrtvalled  Mr 
H6A4i  Rue  Notre  Dalne  des  Victoiiec^ 
an  artiat  to  whom  the  magntleqnenoo 
of  fbidgn  praiae  decrees  ^'  the  seeptv^ 
of  the  baking  emflfare."  M.  Limet  Om 
ia  Oistinindahod  in  the  «df«same  Ikiey 
tiidugh  in  a  Isn  d^gvse.  The  bnad 
of  Paris  is  in  truth  superior  to  the  moae 
dsnmodlty«i  LOnden  i  but  it  smidy 
woidd  be  difflcnla  in  the  former  dty  to 
ri^  die  exeeHence  of  En^ish  but* 
shd7.  The  shamblea  of  Mr  Thdmaa 
and  of  Mr  HoUingsworth  are  liot  to  bo 
approadied  by  thoao  of  the  Parisian 
pnrveyora ;  thoogh  it  itill  must  be  sd« 
mitted,  that  the  northern  eoaste  of 
France  present  both  beef  and  mutton 
of  entraordiiiary  a«Dculeboo  and  fl** 
In  Paris  Uie  sanctuary  for  pouU 


try  is  La  VaU^ ;  but  ibem^gdwin  nor 
exeeUenee  for  that  commodity,  ie  tnat 
of  M.  Poteau,  Bue  de  la  Fromageriot 
It  in  this  renowned  purveyor  whe  sup* 
pliea  the  tables  of  the  "  guttonoOHO 
world ;"  and  any  poultry  which  haa 
not  reedved  the  sanction  of  M«  Po* 
teau's  eanomiing  s^e,  ia»  in  the  opi« 
nion  of  a  true  gourmaiMi  of  Perioi 
worthy  of  proscription  K  Ontheother 
hand,  tlie  very  general  exeellenoo  of 
poultry  thAmghout  fingknd,  haa  the 
fortunate  eflect  of  diil^idng  it  abund- 
antly through  our  wide  mctronolis ; 
and  it  would  rather  be  a  dfflciU^  to 
dedars  where  infbrior  poultry  should 
be  shnnned,  than  to  point  out  atiothcr 
M.  Poteau,  aa  at  Fans,  where  the  do* 
Mcale  produce  of  die  English  kme 
coar  may  infallibly  be  had.  Wemiiet 
also  meet  the  glowing  eulogy  of  o«> 
Paridan  frienda  respecting  the  cAorvO* 
Hers  of  the  psssage  Vero  Doda^  bf 
stating  very  flady ,  tha*  there  is  not  te 
Pltfia,  from  Montmartre  to  the  Seinoi 
from  the  Champa  Blyste  to  the  Ceno* 
dere  Pore  la  Chaise,  one  sauaane  that 
would  hold  a  |dace  at  any  whcmiNnio 
Englidi  faUe;  and  to  speak  of  fiah  at 
Pm$,  even  nt  the  Bocher  do  Cimcdi^ 
ifeomparm^diiitddidonaafddowith 
hsttrtdknae  and  plenty  in  the  Lou- 
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OMivlM^^ras^  JarH^,  Mf  afaiM.^ 


taoo* .  Pans  may^  how  eW)  bdMt»  tfid 
pnmdly  loo,  its  jdIU^  dt  ikom  mt9 
tr^dt ;  ito  dhuin  ouii  ln#xt  i/tf  F»« 
r^rt9r<<;  its  pAtSs  de gikim-s  4k  Ckmr^ 
irea  f  dtftMuang  di  BMmt,^ortoian* 
de  Q0nofinefd€be9eafuidemUle9~-'§nd 
ito  pMs  dM  mamwiHies^de  FUkitfieri^ 
Things,  these,  itioompArmUs  in  thsir 
vay  I  Let  us  not  omit  to  meBtaon  thtf 
BMioagMof  LyonsyArks,  sadFaraicon  | 
the  p&t^  of  ThoaloueO)  of  Amiens,  gi 
Neraoi  (chea  M.  Tertre,)  sad  Moaj 
treuil ;  its  Piita  de  Ferigwtux,  as  ex»i 
cuted  by  either  of  the  compe^lory 
trio^  the  Sieors  Cdurtny,  Treisaae, 
end  aodand*^its  Than  maHni  a  CMU 
FUf^  ttAix;  its  tri0k§  de  Pln^gord 
mmrind  in  the  same  delieions  oil ;  its 
exquisite  oUvea/arfUs/  its  Sure  de 
Tropee,  and  BiUieiea  de  Timrj^the 
Bsrisian  gtmrmoMd  may  justly  dwell 
upon  the  merito  of  the  maguine  of 
Madsme  Calin  of  Bonrdcaux ;  on  the 
fTddttce  of  the  Boquefiwt  and  Nenf4 
ohAtel  Daiiry,  and  theeheeses  of  Mom 
d'Or ;  the  ti^ofi^  St  Bzienx,  and  Bfri 
aan^mi  mastard-*tbe  himuita  of  Neel 
Kouaeau-^-^and  theglerieiis  magasines 
of  Messieurs  Coroelel  and  Cheret. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  distinetioB 
which  of  old  existed  between  the  ioU 
lowers  of  Epicums  and  the  bestial  dfr* 
bauchees  wno  usurped  the  honourable 
name  ef  his  philosophy*  We  have 
given  some  mw  observathms  on  the 
apedal  merits  of  M*  Ude  and  M.  Jar« 
zin,  and  oar  worthy  countrywoman^ 
MrsGlasse;  and  we  trust  that  we  have 
so  impartisUy  attributed  to  fbnagn  and 
domealie  coMtery  their  respective  me* 
rits,  and  so  hberally  allowed  the  va* 
riotts  OEeeUence  of  those  eiotic  and  in* 
digenous  productions  which  regale  the 
lovexa  of  good  things,  that  we  shall 
atand  above  suqndon  of  ang^l  like 
vulgar  pr«gudice  or  vulgar  prepoBwe* 
aion. 

We  conceive  that  little  apolooy  is 
needed  for  treating  of  an  art  by  which 
the  Doverty  of  certain  articles  isneight- 
ened  into  savour,  and  by  which,  as 
well,  the  luscious  qualities  of  others 
are  reduced  into  an  edible  and  sslutary 
state.  We  have  nought  to  say  to  Cy« 
nics,  who  recoil  from  <'  contempla- 
tions, which  merely  have  respect  unto 
the  pleasures  of  mankind/'  thoiuh  we 
wish  them  cordially  much  joy  of  their 
philosophy.  It  is  the  scienoe  of  Crss- 
tronomy  which  has  variously  aided  the 


of  laUgiBn,  arid  ooMributea 
at  the  present  moment  to  uphold  the' 
icdcsias^  discipline  4  f  Calbrfie  cem^ 
mnnities.  A  Brahminiesl  repast  ia 
rigidly  confined  to  sweets  and  v^jeta^ 
hies ;  notwithstanding  we  have  tfaten 
heartily  of  such  an  one,  and  wdl  re>^ 
member  that  smidry  dishes  (fblii 
apinis  censerta)  of  the  Poodah  Gostro^ 
aome  Were  exquisitely  ptolumtf  and  dOi* 
kcious.  The^fottnmtfm^hthaveftll 
the  want  of  wine,  but  all  the  eatabiei 
were  highly  gustful«  With  £sh-^ 
vast  addiden,  we  admit-^asd  such  in* 
gredieuts,  the  ehef^  in  France,  is  often 
csUed  en  for  his  mystery ;  for  inttanoej 
twice  a»week»  and  during  Lait  entirttf 
ly,  flesh  is  interdicted  to  the  truly 
pions ;  yet  it  iaappesitely  asked  1^  » 
Per^ord,  **  Does  thalebaervanoeabob 
hi^gourmandiMe?  Is  it  imttossible  to 
taste  Uie  raptures  ef  gastronomy^  while 
its  deorinion  is  confimd  to  fleh  P  fin 
we  not,"  iays  that  polite  and  ptdMuiC 
writer,  '^  see  soom  virtuous  pralats* 
entertsin  ob  Fridays,  and  at  a  ftast^ 
expressly  ^naigre^  show  that  Oouf* 
mandiK  is  oapable  of  Walking  hsfid  in 
hand  wih  Orifaddnxy  ?  Aasutedly,"  he 
adds,  "  the  canoda  of  the  Konuui 
Church  have  not  one  terror  fer  a  enji 
^MtTf  whose  mind  is  furnished  wiUi 
professional resoUroes*"  Tbeseaiedis* 
tinct  advantAgea,  which  come  10  ua 
with  the  improvemente  of  time^  and 
the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  f«fine* 
nent.  Could  we  derive  from  $:lysi«m 
the  last  ofunions  of  Caesar,  how  would 
the  illustriousDictater  expatlateonthe 
splendid  luxuries  of  his  ttunsfbnn^ 
ed  Lutetia,  the  modem  culinsry  Iteia 
•—how  eidaiged  would  he  find  the  nou 
tioDs  of  the  priesthood— ho  w  extended 
the  epulu7  pleasures  of  the  laity  of 
Britain,  since  those  days  of  dark  foiw 
besnnce  when  her  inhabitants  '*  lepd- 
rem  et  galtinam  etanarrem  guatarefsa 
nonpntabantr  We  are  reminded  by 
the  dull  and  tasteless  of  the  barbarian 
vslour  of  our  forefathers,  and  of  the 
little  lesl  that  was  evinced  at  the  era 
of  their  savsge  virtues  for  the  lurtherw 
aoce  of  gastronomic  science ;  at  that 
epoch  when  a  total  ignorance  prevail- 
ed  of  the  sublime  i^rfections  which 
the  industry  of  later  times  disdosed  to 
the  rapture  of  the  culinary  student. 
Had  the  glorious  performances  of  mo« 
dern  skill  but  <»ice  rc^galed  the  palates 
of  our  stout  progenitors,  csn  we  for  a 
moment  think  uoey  would  have  wiU* 
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CkuirmMmjf^UdB,  Jn^im,  Mrs  Gioite. 
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kigly  iuoeambed  to  the  ungenerona 
insipiditiet  of  their  rude  though  olen- 
teous  repaata  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  inrenred 
from  the  natural  ambition  of  our  spe^ 
desy  from  our  immuuble  liking  for 
what  is  sensual  and  fdidtous^  that  the 
researdies  of  the  gourmand  would  hare 
joined  the  "  mardi  of  intellect ;"  that 
they  would  ha?e  proceeded  with  the 
labours  of  the  chemist  and  philoao- 
pher ;  and  that  one  ezquidte  visita^ 
tion  of  culinary  beatitude  would  have 
quread.the  ardour  of  Flatina,  and  have 
aroused  the  energies  of  man  in  pursuit 
of  luxurious  repast  ? 
•*  Alike  to  all  the  kind  impartial  heaven 
The  aparka  of  troth  and  happiness  has 

given; 
With  aenae  to  feel,  and  memoiy  to  retain. 
They  follow  pleaaure^  and  they  fly  fiom 


lie  fact  is,  that  destiny  has  placed 
OS  in  a  far  more  pleasant  era  than  our 
wcHTthy  predecessors,  therefore  never 
let  us  be  bamboozled  into  maudlin 
■OROws  for  the  "  good  old  times/'  as 
there  is  not  a  question  on  the  showing 
of  experience,  that  the  comforts  of  ex« 
istence  in  the  present  day  suffice  to 
make  a  life  of  sixty  an  equivalent  for 
any  in  the  annals  of  patriarchal  lon« 
gevity*  The  reference  to  "  good  old 
times"  is  equally  to  be  believed  with 
aJl  the  pictures  drawn  by  poets  and 
enamoured  swains,  of  the  rural  hap- 
piness of  the  Arcadian  hills, — a  no- 
tion, by  the  way,  moat  flaUy  over- 
turned by  the  uninapired  and  sober 
teatimony  of  Reographers,  and  as  little 
to  be  credittd  as  are  those  pleasing 
but  iUusorjr  conceptions  of  the  Muse, 
when  she  is  fain  to  give  a  glorious 
preference  to  the  rural  over  the  ur^ 
iafie.  The  deception  (more  adequate- 
Iv  to  illuatrate  ita  extent)  ia  akin  to 
that  of  our  phUanthropista  and  sages 
here,  who. pour  out  their  plorations 
on  the  &te  of  *'  Afric's  swarthy  sons/' 


the  greater  part  of  whom  an  revdling 
in  luxurious  abundance  in  the  ook>« 
nies,  and  spending  the  hours  of  their 
apportioned  leisure  with  the  dance  and 
fiddle,  the  very  counterparts  of  Mo« 
mns ;  while  the  "  enviable  free-bom 
Briton"  (we  borrow  from  the  saints) 
is  languishing  in  poverty  and  sorrow, 
after  fourteen  hours  laborious  indus- 
trjr,  with  a  squalid  famished  family, 
wnose  yearning  stomachs  those  dee* 
mosynary  sages  would  regde  with  t»m 
thing  bat  **  the  moral  dignity  of  na- 
tive freedom."  So  mudi  for  saiBtly 
humbug  I 

But,  m  condusion,  to  outf  theme. 
The  labours  of  the  gastrononie  ehef 
must  rdy  on  the  sagadty  of  the  Am« 
jdutryon  for  thdr  judidous  &tabii« 
tion ;  the  ignorance  or  inattention-.of 
the  host  might  mar  the  noblest  trophy 
that  ever  crowned  <he  fame  of  M. 
Ude ;  for  instance,  with  the  eaten  of 
variety,  it  ahould  be  the  maxim  of  the 
reigning  power,  so  to  circulate  his 
fercukLy  as  to  have  on  each  occasion 
the  palate  in  a  state  of  prurience  fer 
the  coming  entrie;  his  wines  demand 
the  most  mtenae  predsion ;  and  the 
grand  arcaiuim  of  the  learned  gtmrm 
mand  ia  the  proper  sejgaenoe  <2  the 
viands,  and  the  sxilful  interceptun  of 
the  glass,  by  which  his  sensuality  ia 
piqued,  and  his  unfading  zest  aooom* 
panies  his  active  appetite  to  the  latest 
odour  of  a  multifarious  repast  It  was 
indeed  an  audent  proverb,  that  in- 
temperance waa  the  parent  of  phyn. 
ciana,  and  that  gluttony  was  more  de- 
structive than  the  sword.  If  the  same 
truth  is  still  to  be  apphed,let  us  phi« 
losophically  rejoice  that  Comus  has 
become  the  patron  of  Hippocrates,  and 
that  the  surplus  population  of  our 
swarming  empire  is  waning  to  its  dne 
nroportion  by  certain  but  inaem&ble 
degrees. 
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THI  MAN  WITH  THE  IfOUTH. 


''  NKTia  did  I  bdiold  such  a 
mouth !"  This  wm  my  intarDal  ex* 
ckmation,  m  I  gaied  upon  the  mm 
who  sat  opposite  to  me  in  the  Advo* 
cates' library  at  Edinbursh*  Uewaa 
an  elderly  personage—tul,  mesgre, 
long-chinned^  hook«nosed,  psle  com- 
piexi(»iedj  and  clothed  from  top  to 
toe  in  a  suit  of  Uack.  It  was  wearing 
towards  twilidit,  and  the  nobb^aparu 
ment  in  which  I  was  seated  bad  been 
forsaken  by  all  its  loungers,  save  myself 
and  the  man  who  called  forth  my  ob« 
serration.  We  were  alone,  he  peru« 
sing  the  Morning  Chronicle,  I  engaged 
wnb  Blackwood  sMagasine.  Thear* 
tide  I  was  reeding  was  a  capital  one. 
It  was — let  me  see—*'  Streams,"— 
that  exquisite  creation  of  Christopher 
North's  matchless  pen.  But  admira* 
ble  as  the  article  might  be,  it  was  not 
so  admirable  as  the  man's  mouth— 
who  perused  the  Chronicle.  For  some 
time,  indeed,  there  was  a  combat  be* 
tween  the  mouth  and  the  article,  both 
soliciting  my  rq^ards  with  equal  arw 
dour,  and  oompelling  me  erery  mo- 
ment to  turn  my  eyes,  first  to  the  one 
and  then  to  the  other.  EachposMss* 
ed  a  magnetic  property  ;  and  my  mind 
was,  like  a  piece  of  iron,  reciprocally 
acted  upon  by  a  couple  of  powerful 
loadstones.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
baladee  wss  destroyed :  Ebony  either 
grew  weaker,  or  the  mouth  stronger ; 
and  I  was  obliged,  with  a  weeping 
hesrt,  to  throw  me  former  aside,  and 
submit  myself  entirely  to  the  domina* 
tion  of  the  latter. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  noble  mouth, 
stretching,  in  one  magnificent  sweep, 
from  ear  to  ear— such  a  mouth  as  the 
ogres  of  romance  must  have  had,  or 
the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah.  I 
remember  the  first  time  when— from 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  to  ^e 
Fountsin  of  Neptune— I  beheld  the 
front  of  Versailles'  stupendous  pslaoe* 
One  feeling  only  occupied  my  mind- 
that  of  breathless  &stoni8hment-*-as 
the  huge  fabric  rose  up  before  me,  in 
sublime  proportion,  firom  the  bosom  of 
its  mstchless  garden.  Such  sstonish* 
ment^-nmch  breathlessness  came  over 
me,  when  my  eyes  first  encountered 
the  man,  or  rather  his  mouth.  I  was 
more  thui  astonished;  I  was  delighted 
—delighted,  as  when  stepping  into  the 


Sistine  Chapel,  the  grand  creations  of 
Michael  Angelo,  frescoed  upon  its 
roof  and  walls,  burst  like  a  glimpse  of 
Paradise  upon  my  tranced  spirit  Such 
was  the  delight  affimied  by  the  mighty 
month:  not  the  man— beiored  reader 
—for  men  as  fur  in  all  respects  as  he 
have  I  often  seen.  It  was  not  his 
cheeks,  thin  as  parchment,  his  nose 
curved  like  an  eagle's  beak,  his  chin 
prominent  as  a  bayonet  in  fVill  charge, 
or  his  complexion,  pale  and  lustreless 
as  a  faded  lily.  It  was  not  these— no^ 
reader,  it  was  not  these  which  oper« 
ated  with  such  wiasrd  power  upon 
me.  It  was  his  mouth— that  mouth 
—wonderful  as  Versailles,  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  Sistine  Chapel — ^which  car- 
ried my  sympathies  away,  and  led 
me  a  captive  worshipper  at  its  shrine. 

Such  were  my  first  impressions  on 
beholding  the  Man  with  the  Mouth. 
They  were  those  of  unmii^ed  awe 
and  pleasore,  and  appealed  with  re- 
sistless eflR»t  to  mj  imagination.  Thej 
came  upon  me  like  a  rainbow  bursu 
ing  out  from  the  bosom  of  a  dark 
doud— as  a  stream  of  sunshine  at 
midnight— «s  the  sound  of  the  Eolian 
harp  in  a  summer  eve.  But  they  ap« 
pealed  to  the  fancy  alone :  they  touch- 
ed the  heart,  but  not  the  head ;  and 
it  waa  some  time  before  the  latter 
could  bring  its  energies  to  bear,  nor 
completely  had  it  been  overwhelmed 
with  the  tumult  of  passions  which 
agiuted  the  feelings.  It  did  act  at 
last ;  and  as  soon  as  the  incident  im- 
pressions snbiided  a  little,  I  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  ascertain  why 
such  wonderful  eflfects  should  spring 
from  such  a  cause.  But  it  was  in 
vain;  and  being  neither  casuist  nor 
phrenobgist,  I  was  obliged  to  drop  a 
sul^ect,  to  which  my  powers  were  al- 
together unequal.  I  wondered,  and 
was  delighted;  but  what  the  remote 
springs  of  such  wonder  and  d^ht 
might  be,  baffled  my  philosophy,  and 
set  my  reasoning  faculties  at  naught. 

Meanwhile  the  man  continued  oom 
posite  to  me,  reading  the  Chronicfe, 
and  I  continued  to  look  at  him,  mar- 
velling at  the  dimensions  of  that  fea- 
ture which  had  vanquished  Christo- 
pher North  in  single  combat,  and  ab- 
sorbed his  besutifiil  '*  Streams"  in  ito 
insatifthle  gulf.    He  never  turned  his 
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eyes  fnm  the  paper:  tbej  were  rigid- 
ly fixed  upcm  its  democratic  colamni ; 
and,  but  for  the  motion  of  his  hftDds, 
ts  he  shifted  it  up  and  down,  I  should 
have  supposed  him  an  image  carved 
for  some  Dutch  oollege  by  Chantry, 
or  Thorwaldson  the  Dane.  I  had  no 
curiosity  about  the  roan:  his  name, 
his  country,  his  profession,  his  cha« 
tacter,  were  alike  matters  of  indifihrw 
enoe.  I  would  not  have  given  the 
toss  of  a  fwrthing  to  know  all  about 
them.  My  attention  was  engaged 
with  a  nobler  theme.  I  was  analyse 
ing  his  mouth,  admiring  the  Uand-i 
■ess  of  its  ezprsssioB,  wondering  at 
its  hugeness,  and  envviog  its  happy 
owner  the  possession  of  so  msgniflcent 
a  characteristic.  It  was  not  an  ireful 
mouth :  the  comers  were  not  turned 
down  in  the  attitude  of  wrath  or  con- 
tempt, bfit  curled  upwards,  in  that 
benign  flexibility  of  curve,  which 
Charles  Bell  has  so  well  illustrated  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Expression.  He  did 
not  laugh— )ie  was  too  sedate  for  that 
— 4>ut  his  mouth  was  clothed  with  a 
gentle  smile,  betokening  inward  tran- 
quillity of  spirit.  Never  did  I  gaze 
upon  a  being  so  full  of  mildness — so 
void  of  gall ;  and  the  longer  I  looked 
at  him,  I  became  convinced  that  those 
lips  had  been  nurtured  with  milk  and 
nanna,  and  that  the  mind  to  whose 
thoughts  they  gave  utterance  was  one 
which  knew  not  guile  or  bitterness. 

When  I  first  noticed  this  marvelloufl 
Bsn,  it  was  six  o'clock,  which  at  that 
very  moment  pealed  from  the  clock 
of  St  Giles ;  and  the  room,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  was  becoming  obscu- 
red with  the  shades  of  approaching 
eve.  The  light  which  glared  in  at  the 
windows  was  sullen  and  sepulchral, 
and  flung  a  broad,  dull  radiance, 
upon  the  floted  Corinthian  columns, 
tiiat  extended  their  double  rows  along 
tiie  Library,  supporting  its  painted 
mofnponthdrfohagedcapiuls.  With- 
in and  without,  all  was  calm.  Save 
eur  two  sdves,  there  was  not  a  sou! 
in  the  apartment.  The  librarian  had 
gone,  Lord  knows  whither — the  ad- 
vocates hsd  bidden  their  literary  Mnc* 
lum  adieu,  and  the  man  with  the 
Qiouth  and  myself  were  left  in  undis- 
puted poisession  of  the  premises. 

We  had  now  sat  ibr  a  considerable 
time  together,  he  reading  the  Chroni- 
cle, I  admiring  hia  mouth.  It  was 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary  month 
ever  created,  and  challenged  observa- 


tion in  an  uneomnMNi  decieeu  Hia 
whole  fkee  was  abooriied  in  this  mighty 
feature.  He  had,  it  is  true,  ears,  and 
eyes,  and  cheeks,  and  nosot  and  chin; 
but  they  wete  pigmied  to  nothing  in 
such  a  lordly  neighbourhood.  H« 
was,  in  faet,  earless,  eyeless,  chedE- 
less,  noseless,  and  chinless.  Tospesk 
•ompaiatively,  he  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other :  he  was  all  month. 

I  must  ssy  that  I  iUt  gratified  in 
having  it  in  mv  power  to  witness  such 
a  spectacle.  By  heaven !  I  respected 
the  man,  or  rather  his  mouth.  He 
was,  it  is  true,  a  sad  radical,  as  hia 
newspaper  reMng  testified,  but  then 
he  htfl  vanquished  Christopher  North  ; 
and  after  ao  great  an  achievement, 
what  feats  mi|^t  he  not  perform  ?  I 
began  to  think  that  there  was  noilK- 
ploit  in  the  world  beyond  hia  accom* 
plishment  That  moudi  was  to  him 
the  braaen  head  of  Friar  Bacon — ^the 
sword  of  Achilles — ^the  mirror  of  Mer- 
lin— the  wand  of  Prospero-^he  griiSn 
of  Astolpho^the  Elixir  Vit«— the 
Milosopoef's  Stone.  He  eould  rule 
the  nauons  with  it ;  terrify  the  Gouls 
and  Dives  with  its  grin ;  convulse  the 
universe  with  laugnter,  beyond  the 
power  of  Listen,  and  draw  more  teaiU 
from  Beauty's  eyes,  than  Siddons  in 
Bdridera,  or  O'Neil  in  Juliet.  The 
mouth  was,  in  fact,  omnipotent:  it 
would  be  wronging  it  to  say  that  it 
belonged  to  the  man,  for  the  man  be- 
longed to  it.  It  was  to  him  body  and 
touT ;  and  the  other  psrtsof  his  frame, 
such  as  trunk,  limbs,  and  head,  were 
merelv  its  sppendages. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which,  in 
spite  of  fkte,  arose  in  my  mind  on 
witnessing  this  extraordinary  pheno* 
menon,  when  a  oircumstaneis  occur- 
red which  gave  rise  to  a  new  train  of 
ideas.  Hitherto  the  mouth  had  been 
quiescent:  not  a  muscle  of  it  had 
moved,  while  its  appendage,  the  nan, 
was  employed  at  nis  occupation.  It 
was  fixed,  rigid,  and  appsrentiv  as  in- 
eanable  of  cmnge  as  the  eternal  rocks. 
I  tiad  even  begun  to  wond^  whether 
k  possessed  the  power  of  motion — whe« 
therit  could  open  and  shut  like  other 
mouths  — *  whether,  in  a  wwd,  its 
powers  were  equal  to  its  pretensions. 
But  these  unworthy  surmises  were 
soon  put  to  flight ;  for,  on  looking  at- 
tentively, I  perceived,  with  a  Heeling 
Of  intense  awe,  that  it  began  to  move. 
Upon  my  honour,  the  Kps  began  to  se* 
parate,  first  a  hair4ireaath-4ien  two 
11 
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— (ken  ibne^tbea  a  wiwle  line,  and 
at  lasl  half  an  inch*  There  was  a  io» 
lemn  gnndeur  aboat  the  process  of  ■ 
opening.  The  month  was  nnqnestioiw 
ably  one  of  too  mnch  importance  to 
open  itself  on.  trifling  occasions,  or  in 
a^tiifllng  manner.  It  performed  the 
operation  slowly,  deliberately,  sub- 
lunely  ;  and  I  looked  oa  with  the 
seme  breathlesa  anxiety,  as  when 
liateningin  the  Great  Gkn  of  Scotland 
tethe  expectant  bunting  of  a  thuader« 
doad,  which  hangs  in  threatening 
noodo?er  the  summit  of  Bennevis,  To 
say  that  it  resemUed  a  church-door, 
would  be  doingit  injustice — no  church*. 
door,  even  the  main  one  of  Notre 
Dame  or  St  Paul's  ever  expanded  ita 
huge  jaws  with  such  deliberate  ma« 
j^i^  « Reader,  if  you  have  seen  the» 
opening  of  the  dock^gates  at  Forts^ 
mouth,  or  of  the  locks  on  the  Caledo^ 
nian.  Canal,  you  may  form  some  idea  of 
that  of  the  mc0itlu 
- 1  think,  I  said  it  had  opened  half 
an  inch  ;  to  do  bo  it  took  no  lesa  than 
three  minutes — ^this  I  particularly  do>» 
ticed.  ''Now,"  m^l,  "  thiam<)uthia 
capable  of  expanding  at  least. twelve^ 
tames  that  lenstby  or  six  inches.  Three 
minutes  to  buf  an  inch  make  six  mi» 
nutes  to  a  whde  in^.  Six  multiplied 
by:  six,  make  thirty-six.  In  all>  one 
half  hour  and  six  minuteaipiut  dapse 
haforerthis  gkurious  mouth  can  attain 
lUnefJus  ultra." 

While  this  process  was  going  on, 
day  waned  anace,  and  twiligjbt  was  on 
the  point  of  tieing  succeeded  by  dark* 
ness.  Those  broad  floods  of  light 
which  bathed  the  pillara  witli  tbeiy 
lurid  lustre,  were  becoming  fainter  and 
fiunter— andnoctumal  gipom  threaten* 
^  ed»  in  a  iew  minutes,  to  reign  "  Lord 
of  the  aseeadant."  But  this  approach- 
ing obscuration  was  no  impediment  to 
the  mouth.  It  opened  wider  ev^ 
instant.  At  last  it  attained  the  dimaai; 
of  ita  extension  ;  and,  wide  as  it  waa> 
would,  atretch  no  farther.  The  mouth, 
after,  all,  was  not  so  omnipotent  as  I 
flmqposad.  There  were  limits  to  ita 
powers,  and  after  thirty-six  minutea 
of  incessant,  operatiox^  it  hi^i  dona  ito 
best. 

.  I  now  b^;an  to  wonder  what  ol^Ject 
my  opposite  neighbour  could  have  in 
opffiing  his  mouth  to  such  an  apocry- 
phal aa^tent— or  rather  what  could 
tempt  the  mouth  itself  tp  perform  sp 
iOXtraondinary  an  exidoit— for,  mhpqo- 
tiow,  ]  aould  never  think  of  it  $s  being 
VouXXm.  ^ 


under  the  oontrol  o?  the  roan.  It 
could  not  be  to  eat,  for  eatables  abound 
not  ju  libraries;  nor  to  sneak,  for 
speech  requirea  not  such  oral  dimen*. 
suns.  It  was  for  neither :  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  it  condescended  to  open 
itpelf  was  nobler  far.  It  waa  to  give  a 
^a<0»»  which  sounded  through  the 
apartment— ahook  me  on  my  seat,  and 
made  the  proudest  folio  quiver  like  an 
aspen  from  its  inu  foundation.  I  never 
heard  such  a  yawn :  it  was  worthy  of ' 
the  great  source  from  whence  it  eman* 
ated :  it  was  worthy  of  the  Advocates' 
I  Jbrary ;  and,  as  its  echo  sounded  from 
shelf  to  shelf,  from  pillar  to  pillar> 
and  fipom  table  to  table,  I  thought  that 
it  wo^d  rival  tjj^  loudest  yawn  ever 
uttered  by  luckless  wight,  while  luxu* 
riating  in  the  recondite  pages  of  that 
profound  philosopher,  Dr  Black.  Kings 
might  have  owned  it,  heroes  claim^ 
it  as  their  own,  sages  contended  for  it,^ 
poets  sunff  about  it.  In  one  word,  it 
was  wormy  of  the  Man  with  the. 
Mouth.  Need  more  be  said?  An*. 
swer,"No." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  yawn.  There 
yere  one,  two,  three,  each  louder  than 
its  predecessor.  The  last  in  particular 
was  tremeivious,  and  filled  me  with. 
awe  andadpfiiration.  I  even  yawned 
myself  in  hopeless  rivalry,  but  I  might 
aa  well  have  tried  to  outbrave,  the, 
thunders  of  ^oye  with  a  pop-gun,  as 
enter  the  lists  with  this  most  doughty 
opponent. 

.  These  mighty  yawns  being  at  aa 
end,  I  naturally  concluded  that  the 
mouth  would  resume  its  former  con^ 
dition — ^that  it  would,  close  and  be  aa 
when  I  first  beheld  it.  But  it  closed 
not.  Dark  as  the  evening  was,  I  saw 
that  the  man  still  gaped — that  his 
mouth  was  aa  wide  as  ever :  he  seem^* 
ed,.in  truth,  yawning  though  inaudl* 
bly.  He  no  longer  perused  upon  the 
Chronicle :  thiaUie  darkness  rendered 
a  hopeless  sjttempt;  and  be  quietly 
ibleand 


ited  the  paper  upon  the  table  i 
looked  at  me-:not  with  his  eyes,  but 
with  his  mouth.  I  cannot  describe 
the  ftelings  which  pervaded  me  at  this 
time.  The  room  was  almost  pitch 
dark  ;  no  relict  of  the  solar  influence 
reinained  behind ;  the  pillars  had  lost 
the  gaudv  lustre  lent  them  by  the  twi* 
light,  and  stood  like  rowsof  sable  giants 
4n  their  respectives  places,  while  a  sjr 
.lence,  dread  and  drear  aa  the  srave, 
prevuled  on  every  side.  My  aoinira* 
tion-i'my  lo^ve^my  respect  for  thp 
4G 
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mouth  Was  as  great  As  ever,  but  ia  m 
short  time  they  bmn  to  be  coupled 
vnth  fear;  atid  haa  it  imt  beeil»fbr 
sottie  mysterious  witcht^ry  exerefaml 
upon  my  understanding,  I  beliete  I 
should  have  taken  leg-bflal,and  left  the 
rflatr  to  yawn  aild  gape  till  the  **  crack 
of  doom."  The  Library  was  robed  in 
dkrkness— true^bttt  that  did  tiot  pre« 
rent  me  from  seeing  him.  ObseuHty 
could  nor  shroud  him.  He  still  gaped 
prodigiouslr.  His  mouth  was  large, 
rpund  and  Jeep,  and  formed  a  circle  in 
the  centre  of  his  face— a  black  circle, 
only  broken  at  the  top  of  his  nose, 
which  peeped  oter  it^^-and  beiew  by 
his  chin,  which  protruded  forward  as 
if  to  harmonize  with  the  nasal  protu«* 
berance,  and  render  the  Symmetryperw 
fbct.  I  saw  also  his  eyes,  that  shone 
Hke  two  lambent  lights,  and  shed  a  se- 
pulchral  lustre  anmndthe  boundaries 
of  his  awful  and  mysterious  mouth. 

Altogether  I  felt  alarmed— still  re- 
spect for  the  remarkable  ot^ect  of  my 
meditations  bound  me  to  my  seat ;  and 
though  minutes  and  hours  passed  by, 
I  was  yet  gasing  intently  at  it.  I  could 
perceive  no  diminution  of  its  aizet  it 
was  still  the  same  yawning  gulf-^ 
die  same  "  antar  vast,"  which  gave 
birth  to  the  pbrtentous  yawns.  On 
one  side  I  sat  rapt  in  a  frenzied 
awe ;  on  the  other,  sat  the  Man  with 
the  Mouth,  like  an  idol,  commanding 
and  compelling  my  adoration.  I  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  hhn — or  ratlier 
of  his  mouth.  There  was  something 
surprising  in  the  whole  business ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  did  I  feel  my 
fespect  for  this  wonderful  feature  b^ 
{(inning  to  decline.  The  gradual  open- 
mg  of  the  feature  was  fine — the  yawn- 
ing magnificent^^bttt  sudi  a  perse- 
vering system  of  gaping  seemed  to  me 
absurd.  There  was  something  in  it 
which  shocked  my  causality;  and  I 
began  to  suspect  diat,  after  all,  the 
man  was  somewhat  of  an  ass,  and  his 
mouth  a  very  so  so  affkir,  scarcely 
wordiy  of  the  time  and  trouble  it  had 
cost  me. 

At  last,  what  with  violent  excite* 
Inent,  and  the  fatigue  of  gazing,  my 
imagination  got  violently  agitated.  I 
no  longer  saw  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  but  with  the  optics  of  fancy,  and 
TOveUed  in  a  profusion  of  extravagant 
and  unbridled  thought.  The  man 
who  at  first  seemed  nameless  and  un- 
known, was  now  invested  wiUi  a  "  ha- 
tntotion  and  a  name."    His  faabilalion 


watt  Eiendty,  and  his  mine  waaTiKs. 
'thai  montb  was  the  gulf  of  obii- 
vimi  into  Which  all  things  m«st  pass, 
save  tiiose  deomed  to  eHdwe  for  ever* 
The  day  befbre  t  had  aeett  the  haa^ 
tispieee  of  George  Cruickdiaiiika'fe  lU 
lustrattona  ef  Tiiiie,  wbcfe  the  km» 
tmble  monster  is  feeding  upon  tlie 
worics  of  hatvtre— where  he  baa  an  ele- 
phant in  one  hand,  add  a  eliutch  In 
the  other,  raising  tiiem  to  his  rutUeee 
maw ;  and  where  dties,  pyraauida,  and 
temples,  are  spread  out  befbie  him  fbr 
his  next  repast  This  then  was 'finM 
who  sat  betore  me ;  and  his  moatb,  I 
doubted  not,  was  expanded  to  feeeiws 
Whatsoever  Was  unstamped  with  the 
seal  of  immortality. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spitit  of 
mv  dream."  InamomenttheLifaeily, 
wnich  had  been  silent,  dark,  and  de- 
serted, was  lighted  up,  and  crowded 
with  wonted  visitora.  Three  httndred 
advocatea  in  their  gowns  panklcd  ita 
vista— *lhree  hundred  gentlemen  leaib* 
ed  in  the  kw  1  I  was  smaaed  at  it-^ 
not  so  Time.  He  ehudded  with  de- 
Hght,  and  {mirabUe  dkiu)  gaped  wi- 
der Uian  belbiew 

It  was  a  n^ht  tii  miraeles»  Those 
thousandtnf  tomes  which  crowded  the 
shdves,  seemed  stricken  with  a  dead 
palsy.  The  shdvea  themsslfes  shook 
with  trepidntion,  and  thefa*  inhabitaBts 
tumbled  with  *'  hideous  ruill  aad 
combustion"  upon  the  floor.  Shak* 
speaie,  Milton,  ScotI,  and  someotfaers. 
Inept  their  accttstomed  births,  but  the 
multitudinous  maes  started  from  f  Amts 
in  dismay,  as  if  some  dreadful  angel 
had  pronounced  their  doom. 

What  did  Time?  He  rsised  hta 
right  hand,  and  the  volumes,  as  if 
borne  upon  some  mighty  stream,  eame 
rushing  towards  him.  I  heard  thehr 
leaves  fluttering  in  agony ;  and  oom^ 
mingled  with  their  agitotions.  Came 
the  groans  of  living  and  dead  auUiOrs, 
bewailing  their  lueklessofl^ring.  The 
mouth,  as  they  approached  it,  grew 
wider ;  and  into  its  abyss  sunk  reams 
of  paper  innumerable,  blackened  with 
oceans  of  printer's  ink. 

Another  freak  of  Time.  He  again 
raised  his  hand,  and  the  three  hun- 
dred gentleitaen  learned  in  the  law, 
approached  him  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, and  were  instantly  sucked  into 
that  mouth  fifom  whose  vortex  there 
is  no  return. 

One  caprice  of  imsgination  leads  to 
another.    A  table  was  spread  in  the 
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centre  of  dMTWDiy  and  «  knot  o£  WOT- 
tliT  oonk  were  bonly  enjoying  thenii- 
aenres.  They  were  the  nemben  of  the 
KoeteeAmfnotianc  North  ww  tiiere, 
and  TIMet,  and  Hogg,and  ODohertv, 
and  Mullion^  and  the  xeat  of  that  il« 
hiatiioua  band.  And  when  die  monUi 
aaw  them  J  he  elerated  his  dezter-hand 
a  third  time— 4rot  its  speU  was  nn« 
availing  now.  Nordi  shook  his  crnt^i 
at  him  in  derision — ^the  Shepherd  ss* 
luted  him  with  a  gttfbw  of  contempt — 
Mullion  snapped  nis  fingers  in  his  face 
— ODoherty  discharged  a  brandy  bot>i 
tie  at  his  head, — and  Tickler  swore  he 
did  not  value  him  a  pipe-stopper.-^ 
Poor  mouth — ^he  was  quite  cho{i-faIU 
£n! 

I  pitied  hinu  There  is  something 
pAfnl  in  witnessing  the  £ulure  m 
one  who  has  been  invariably  victori- 
ous ;  and  in  spite  of  my  respect  for 
those  excellent  friends  who  iiad  set 
him  at  defiance,  I  wonld  rather  have 
eeen  them  sucked  into  his  Lethean 
gulf,  than  witnessed  his  oforthrow* 
I  pitied  him  profirandly,  for  his  hadm 
tiesof  devourment  were  neztio  bound- 
less ;  and  it  was  lamentable  to  think 
that  there  dwelt  on  this  ball  of  earth 
any  power  capable  of  saying,  ''  thus 
far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther/' 
ThBe,or  the  Man  with  the  Mouth,  or 


whatofernane  we  ehooae  to  eall  him 
by,  feli  his  situation  bitterly.  He  did 
aot^^iaah  his  teeth ;  that  would  have 
been  a  tedious  business  to  one  whose 
mouth  required  thirtyHU  minutes  to 
open,  aud  doubtless  aa  manv  to  shut 
•*^but  the  tears  rolled  down  his  pallid 
eheeks,  and  deep  long-drawn  signs  of 
anguish  and  dinppointment  proceed* 
ed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

To  assuage  somw  was  always  one 
of  my  prindpies.  My  heart  is  ever 
open  ''  to  the  sweet  music  of  huma» 
mt^ ;"  and  I  reaolfed  to  pour  oonso* 
lation  into  the  spiijt  of  thw  injured 
one.  *'  Yes,  Mouth !  I  shall  assuage 
thy  matchless  griefsy"  said  I,  weeping 
bitterly,  while  I  buried  ay  eyes  in 
av  handkerchief  with  one  nand,  and 
aeued  tiut  of  the  objeet  of  ay  pUlan* 
thmpy  with  the  otMr.  Scascely  had 
I  done  so,  than  the  Mouth  uttered 
these  awful  words— ''  Friend,  thou  art 
more  free  iktut  tM^comr /"— 4md,  on 
looking  up  to  see  what  they  oould 
import,  I  found  that  I  waa  seated  in 
the  Cravdlers'  room  of  the  Hen  and 
Chickens  at  Birmingham,  and  had 
cauf^t  by  the  nose  a  worthy  qnaker, 
who  was  at  that  moment  occupied  in 
devoniing  a  savoury  dish  of  pork* 
ehops,  and  ausagea. 

▲  MoDEaK  Pytbaoouxak. 


VOVa  CASTRO— 'TUX  NEW  CASTRO. 


A  TRAOBOY,  BY  JOAH  BABTISTA  60MS8. 


PoKTuouBSx  literature  bears^  for 
the  most  part,  so  strong  a  family  like- 
ness to  her  Spanish  sbter,  that  much 
of  what  has  been  formerly  ssid  ooo- 
ceming  the  rise  and  character  of  the 
latter,  might,  mutaiis  mutandia,  be  re^ 
peated  with  regard  to  the  former.  The 
resemblance  is,  however,  nther  gene- 
xal,  thsn,  like  that  of  some  twins,  so 
perfect  u  to  render  them  undistin- 
giushable.  There  are  some  features 
of  dissimilarity,  and  especially  in  the 
drama.  The  Lusitanian  Theatre  difiers 
in  almost  every  point  from  the  Iberian, 
anddisoovers  moreaffinity  to  the  Italian 
—a  more  distant  branch  of  the  same 
original  stosk.  Like  that,  it  is  evi- 
dently  rather  an  imitation  of  the  mo- 
dels of  classical  antiquity,  than  the 
creation  of  national  genius.  Indeed, 
we  suspect  that  the  national  genius  of 
Portugal  is  not  dramatic— a  suspicion 
grounded  less  upon  our  own  know« 


ledge,  than  upon  the  expressions  of 
some  modem  Portngue«s  writers,  who, 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  age,  are  endeavonring  to  free  tlieir 
mother  tongue  firom  foreign  innova* 
tions,  wheuier  French  or  Spanish^ 
and  to  revive  the  ancient  glories  of 
their  vernacular  literature.  These 
writers  lament,  as  almost  thenr  only 
poetical  deficiency,  the  want  of  a  na- 
tional drama.  May  we,  without  paus- 
ing to  speculate  upon  die  subject,  point 
out,  as  a  whimsical  coincidence,  that 
the  softer  ofispring  of  the  Latin,  the 
Italian  and  Portuguese  languages, 
have  proved  less  fruitfiil  in  dramatic 
works,  which  were,  we  believe,  un- 
Icnown  to  the  tongue  Romance,  pertainly 
neglected  bv  the  Troubadours,  whilst 
iha  Spanisn,  the  strong  guttural  of 
which  might  seem  to  connect  it  with 
Uie  German  languages,  boasts  a  more 
copious  theatre,  thw  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  litentme  of  any  olher  portion  of 
modern  Europe.    But  to  return. 

It  is  not  that  the  theatre  wu  alto- 
gether overlooked  in  the  etrlier  or  bet- 
ter dajs  of  Portaguese  literature.  Far 
Irom  It  Ferreira  produced  his  Cab* 
*rao9  80  immediately  after  that  eldest 
of  modem  regular  tragedies,  the  So- 
F0NI9BA  of  '[Msdno,  tDst  the  patriot 
tic  ki9rati  of  Portugal  flatter  them- 
selves the  work  of  his  Italian  contem- 
porary was  unknown  to  their  coun« 
trymsn,  who  consequentlv  must  have 
moulded  his  piece  wholly  upon  the 
classical  pattern.  But  although  Fer- 
rdra's  tragedy  possesses  considerable 
merit,  especially  in  its  style,  and  Uie 
poetry  of  its  choruses,  his  is  not  the 
Castro  of  which  we  are  about  to  of- 
fer our  readers  an  analysis^  Its  pecu- 
liar poetical  beauties  might  not  be 
transferred  with  full  effect  into  our 
translation,  whilst  the  want  of  any  in- 
terview between  the  passionately  at« 
tached  and  unfortunate  wedded  pair, 
and  the  sort  of  separation  of  the  nero 
from  the  action,  until  he  learns  his 
misfortune,  if  they  prove  rather  the 
author's  devotion  to  the  simplicity  of 
Greek  trsgedy,  than  anything  essen- 
tially undramatic  in  his  genius,  de- 
tract greatly,  nevertheless,  from  the 
interest  of  toe  piece.  The  subject,  be- 
ing a  favourite  one,  has  been  treated 
by  various  audiors.  It  is  the  Castro 
of  Joam  Baptists  Gomes— a  tragedian 
of  much  promise,  but  unhappuy  cut 
off  ere  he  had  fulfilled  the  hopes 
awakened  by  his  Castro, — the  last, 
we  beUeve,  and  certainly  the  most  po- 
pular of  the  number,— tne  4th  edition, 
pTfblisbed  in  1817,  is  lying  before  us, 
•—that  we  purpose  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  Upon  the  espe- 
cial fitness  of  the  story  of  I^es  de 
Csstro  for  tragedy,  we  entertain  some 
doubt ;  but  the  remarks  we  shall  offer 
upon  the  sulject  will  be  best  under- 
stood if  reserved  lor  the  end  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

The  tragedy  opens  at  daybreak,  in 
the  palace  of  Coimbra,  the  residence 
of  the  Infimt  Don  Pedro  and  his  Ig- 
nez.  She,  followed  by  her  attendant 
J^lvira,  nudies  wildly  on  the  stage,  ex- 
claiming,— 

• 
terrible  Shade !  Spectre  implacable ! 
No  longer  penecute  me  thus ! 1  die* 

£ivira.  What  anguish !  What  disorder ! 
Mighty  God ! 

J(^.  Where  is  my  consort  ? 


JBbc.  In  the  arms  of  sleep. 
The  prince  itill  rests.   Sttenoe  prevails 

around; 
Thou  only,  troubled,  flying  from  repose* 
Wander'st,  loud  sbriekiag*  throegh  the 

quiet  palace. 
What  sorrow  rends  thy  heart?    What 

dreams  affright  thee  ? 
jg.  Against  sad  Igne^  Heaven  and 

earth  conspire, 
And  even  from  their  graves  the  dead  arise 
To  torture  me.    Dsrk  phantoms  cease- 
lessly 
Around  me  hover.  Horrible !  E'en  now, 
Slvira,  pictured  in  my  mind,  I  see 
The  fearful  shades,  that  pressing  i 

my  bed, 
Thence  scared  me.    l^m  her  sepulchre 

I  see, 
Constance  aftse,  and,  blaiing  in  her  1017, 
Approach  me.  Thunders  roll,— trembles 

the  eartb,-i- 
And  she^  unpitying  miniifter  of  yen- 

geanee. 
Bursts  from  the  dread  abyss,  to  pierce  ray 

breast! 
Vainly  amidst  the  agonies  of  death 
I  eaii  upon  my  husband.    That  sweet 


Utter*d  by  me,  exasperates  Coastanoe* 

rsge; 
She  drsgs  me  with  her  to  th'  abode  of 

death.— 
—Oh  faul  consequence  of  guilty  love! 
Eh.  Can  dreams 

Jg*  No  dream,  Elvira;  *tis  remorse^ 
Eh,  Why  should  remorse  torment  Don 

Pedro's  wife? 
Jg,  A  soul  like  mine  csn  never  hold 

itsfiinlts 
SuflSciently  atoned.     The  sacred  ties 
Of  Hymen  now,  'tis  true^  sanction  my 

love; 
But  it  began  in  guilt    My  love  it  was 
That  sank  poor  Constance^  wither'd  in 

her  bloom 
With  grief,  to  an  untimely  sepulchre  ; 
Constance,  that  hapless  Princess,  niiob 

perchance^ 
Had  I  not  been,  might  still  have  lived  a 

happy, 
Perchance,  a  dierish'd  wife.    Of  all  her 

woes 
I  was  the  cause.    Her  friendship  I  be« 

trsy'di 
I  was  ungrateful— was  her  rival— Hea. 

yens! 
I  slew  her  I— Oh,  involuntary  crime ! 
But  crime  most  horrible!  Yes,  Con*. 

stsnce;  yes! 
Justis  thy  wrath;  down  to  the  grays  with 

thee, 
Drag,  drag  me!   Piuush  me;  revenge 

thyself! 


WlHtwIdl?  lld!-Ok,«pMnyUfe1 

On  mine 
Th0  Prince's  life  depends-* — Embitter 

itootl 
It  is  not  tliott  who  would'st  lus  life  en- 


Asenradiy  deetii  cannot  quench  the  pas- 
sion 
Of  which  thou  died'st  Bren  beyond  the 

Thoa  lov'st  him,  and,  peicfaanoe,  com- 

paasioilatelf 
Me  thou  forgiv*8t.    Who  better  knows 

than  thou 
That  Pedro's  tenderness,  Pedro's  wUd 
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He  adds,  liist  ai  U  li  eMBtkl  to  con- 
ceal  the  fact  of  bis  being  married  to 
IgMB,  he  sees  no  resource  bat  staying 
«w«y.  Igneiisflhocked  and  frighten- 
ed at  this  intelligence^  when  he  thus 
soothes  her : 


*Tis  not  in  human  nature  to  withstand? 
iHeaven  knows  how  loog»  how  earnestly 

Iwarr'd 
Jljpsitfst  my  hesrt,  how  often  to  mine 

aid 
I  summon'd  virtue,  reason— Idle  sneoonr ! 
Before  love's  etoquence  reason  is  mutew 
Whatl  triumph  over  feelings  such  as 


To  wretched  mortals  'tis  impossible- 
Unfortunate!     What  said  I?    I  Ua*. 

pheme! 
Aidon,  great  God,  my  frensy !  'Gamst 

my  will 
1  smn'd— Thy  jostioel  adore^and  treiliR 

ble! 
The  dialogne  oontinnes  in  the  lame 
strain*  Ignei  sars  Ihat^  although  she 
conceals  her  suminffs  from  Don  Pe- 
dro^ «he  is  constanuy  wretched  with 
remorse  for  the  past,  and  dread  for 
the  future.  She  ^rnhes  the  Prince  had 
not  been  born  to  a  throne.  Don  San- 
cho  interrupts  her  florroWs.  DonSan- 
cho  is  Don  Pedro's  former  governor, 
and  warmly  attached  to  his  ex-pupiL 
'He  comes  to  entreat  the  assiistanoe  of 
Ignez's  influence  in  persuading  the 
^inoe  to  obey  a  rojal  summons  to 
eourt,  which  he  persists  in  disregard- 
ing.  Don  Sancho  dreads  the  inexora- 
l)le  temper  of  the  fkther,  and  the  re- 
fractory spirit  of  the  son.  Ignez  pro- 
mises to  urge  the  Infant*s  compliance  ; 
but  expresses  great  fears  for  herself, 
whilst  his  absence  shall  leate  her  un- 
protected. Don  Pedro  now  makes  his 
appearance,  and  the  old  Preceptor 
leaves  her  to  fulfil  her  promise.  This 
she  forthwith  does;  wnereupon  Don 
Pedro,  to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  ri^t 
to  disobey  his  father's  4mmmons,  in- 
forms her  that  a  marriage  has  been 
negotiated  for  him  with  the  Princeas 
Beatrice  of  Castille,  to  conclude  which 
hia  pieieQce  is  now  required  at  ooort* 


Thine  is  my  heart,  and  thine  must  ever  be. 
The  bonds  of  BJymen  are  the  weakest 

ties 
That  knit  me  to  thee.    Needless,  where 

love  reigns. 
Are  rites  and  promises.    Love  has  more 

force 
Than  oaths.    Even  had  I  not  before  the 

altar 
Pronounced  the  sacred  vows  of  lasting 

fidth. 
Of  endless  love,  still  were  I  ever  thine ; 
Siill  must  fof  ever  love  thee.    Human 

power 
Cannot  dinde  two  hearts  in  lore  united. 

Isnez,  reassured,  probably  by  these 
fonu  professions,  renews  her  exhorta- 
tions to  filial  obedience,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  such  obedience  may  be  com- 
patible with  conjugal  fiddutjr.  But 
Don  Sancho  now  returns  with  the 
alarming  tidings,  that  King  Alfonso 
is  on  his  way  to  Coimbra,  attended 
by  his  cruel  counsellors,  Coelho  and 
Pacheco.  He  presses  Don  Pedro  to 
go  out  and  receive  his  royal  father. 
The  Prince  at  first  refuses  to  offer 
any  testimony  of  respect  to  so  tyranni- 
cal a  parent  >  but,  after  some  reflec- 
tion, declares  that  he  will  meet  him, 
and,  ere  he  seta  foot  in  the  Palace^ 
announce  to  him  that  Ignes  ia  entitled 
to  the  consideration  due  to  his  wife, 
and  the  Princess  of  PortugaL  The 
terror  of  his  old  governor,  and  the 
sentle  remonatranoea  of  Ignez,  aoften 
him,  however,  «nd  he  departs  with 
/the  following  speech  :— 

The  fear  otgrieving  thee  iMrevails  o'er  alL 
I  will  shew  reverence  and  gentleness. 
If  me  with  eqiaal  gentleness  he  treats. 
Buewell,  and  fear  not,  Princess.    Once 

again. 
By  highest  Heaven,  and  by  thyseli;  I 


Although  the  Universe  oppose  my  pur- 
pose, 
Ignes  shall  stOl  be  Queen  of  POrtugaL 

»  The  2d  Act  b^^  with  the  inter- 
view between  the  royal  £ither  and* 
son.    The  King,  in  a  long  speech, 
aeema  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Prince  will  return  with  hita  to  Lis- 
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hm,  ndmifmuit  the  Siniiiili  Fria^ 
oew.    Don  Pedro  Anawen^ 
Alas!  Ii*t poMibl«» that l»r mf  ran. 
The  bett  of  eovfraigiifl  abottM  not  be 

found 
ThetendereitoffiiCfaen?  ThataKleg^ 
So  witchfiil  to  promote  his  lubjeets*  blias, 
Should  doom  his  son  to  misery  ?  My  liege, 
Withoot  consiiltiiig  ne,  thon  bast  eon- 
eluded 
My  marriage,  tgoonuit  whether  thy  son 
Or  will,  or  cap,  submit  to  Hymen's  laws ; 
Whether  the  wife  thou  hast  selected  for 

him 
JBe  such  as  he  can  lore.  Perchance  thoa 

deem'st 
nine  approbation  of  these  nnptials  need- 
less. 
Shall  not  the  heart  be  free  to  choose  Its 

partner? 
My  royal  lord,  oh,  not  so  violently. 
JSbig,  Be  silent,  senseless  boy,  nor 
utter  woidi^ 
At  whose  naworthlness  I  Uush!  Too 

well 
J  Imow  why  thus  thou  thinkest    Senti- 
ments 
And  weakness,  oh,  how  mibeseeming  one 
To  sovereignty  bom !  When  thou  shalt 

bold 
The  reins  of  Empire,  when  the  dreadful 

aword 
Of  awful  Justice  thou  shalt  bear  aloft, 
To  lawless  passion's  guilt  how  may^st 

thou  deal 
Due  punishment,  thyself  being  passkm^s 

slave?. 
How  daim  obedience,  having  dlsobey'd 
Hiy  King?  With  what  Ind^nani  nrar* 

munngs 
The  FOitaguese^  upon  the  LuAm  tfnone, 
•eat  of  so  many  heroea,  wlU  behcAd 
AfeeMe  King,  abandoMM  io  his  paasfons, 
Incapable  a  sccptra  so  augnsl 
.Tog:mspl 

D.Ped.  MeeteapaWeofraHngtfaeai 
And  of  defending.    If  of  ardent  passions 
I  am  susceptible,  weakness  I  loathe ; 
And  on  the  battle-iield,  when  duty  calls. 
By  thee  instructed,  know,  with  bran- 

To  prove  myself,  by  deeds,  thy  genuine 

son. 
Nor  can  I  think,  pardon  my  boldness,  sir. 
Hardness  of  heart  to  kingly  excellence 
Essential.     Rather,  be  who  must  rule 

men, 
Ought  not,  methinks,  to  be  insensible. 
Hearts,  that  by  teademess  were  ne'er 

siindtted^ 
Can  never  sympathise  in  others*  woes. 
JOng.   Thy  reason  paasion-^ioench'd, 

blindly  thmrtnvest . 


iO^gi  m— faw  paa<ai%vM  be  ma&mpt, 
The  public  morals  are  ieofls  tlieira  de- 
rived, 
And  111  if  they  example  their  dombions^ 
The  vices  of  their  subjeets  are  their  sin. 
Their  own  desires  they're  booad  to  s^ 

criflce, 
And  for  the  people's  sake^  whom  to  their 

cafe 
Heav*n  trusted,  must  be  cruel  to  theaa. 

ealvea. 
Who  dares  give  hiw  to  othen,  most  di*. 

play 
Energy  for  such  lofty  sncriflesa* 
The  mainages  of  aoversignsaiie  Bwi^*d 
By  interests  of  State.  Learn  to  the  vidgar 
Aidi  idle  fantasies  as  woirid  re^niee 
liove'a  aaaolioRer  the  henda  ii7  Hyneii 

knit; 
Love's  sweeto  an  fai 


Of  little  worth.  UponsaehfliflBsygroiiBd 
Ow  glory  tests  not 

JD.  Psd:  If  those  bom  to  R^ 
Must  forfeit  the  best  rightsaod  privileges 
By  nature  gmnted  to  mankind,  my  liege. 
At  such  a  price  I  purchase  not  the 

throne. 
To  fisrm  a  union  whence  tfie  heaiC  r** 

volts, 
le  er  mIslbrtaM  and  of  eripee  the  eonneei 
I've  proved  it  so«— Fetters  tfaas  harsh, 

by  thee 
Impoeed,  I  long  and  pamfnlly  have  worn. 
Others  sneh  to  eainie    Sir,  no,  I  csnnot. 
Xmg»   Aadaeioaa!  I  toa  kiag  bane 

borne  with  theiL 
If  to  a  kindly  father'a  pnyna  and  lea- 

soningp 
Thoa  wilt  not  yield,  aataU  to  tlie  < 


Of  a  severely  jastice-deaUqg  Kin^ 
Ikfy  word  ispled^ed»  that  wort^  tboii  mtof 
redeem. 

•  •       •       • 

Or  woold'st  thou  kindle  war  betwixt  the 

nations? 
Would'iBt  thou  see  Portngal  deluged  » 

blood? 
All  Europe  leagued  against  her,  toavenge 
The  injuries  of  Castille? 

J9.  Ped.    What  sfaoold'st  tbou  fear? 
Victorious,  never-vonquish'd  Portugal 
May  laugh  at  a  world's  efforts.    Kor  is 

So  sQly  or  so  nob  as  to  aasul  ns. 
Will  not  her  monarch  rather  recoQect, 
That  his  dominions  to  thy  gift  he  owes  ? 

•  a        • 

llwt,  not  content  to  eend  him  troops^ 

thyself 
Magnanimoasly  led^t  them  to  eubdua 
Hlsfoa%aiidSyU»eMmiipanhbhea& 


0h,  tmt  me,  he  wluyeiw  ear  Poftognete 
Fig^t,  'nesth  tbjr  guidanee  od  8alado*s 

banks. 
Will  ne'er  pr(M>ke  the  BMtnguete  to 

war! 
Or,  shOQid  his  Ibll^  rite  so  faigta^  he  too, 
Weeping  the  ignominy  of  deftm^ 
l^hall,  like  his  ancestors,  be  taught  how 

dear 
Suich  frenzy  costs.    Oh,  would  to  Ood 

he  darst 
1*0  war  deiyos!  Then  tiiyson  might 

prore  ^ 

He  can,  when  needlhl,  imitate  thy  vir- 
tues. 
Binding  new  laurels  round  thy  diadem ! 
jrMg.    What  madness !  Heavens !  I 

blushtobethyfitther! 
I  tiettble  at  thy  words.    Oh,  my  poor 

subjeeta! 
CSiUdien  betoved,  to  what  a  kmglleave 

War  thou  invokesi  ?  the  aoourge  that  da- 

.solacea, 
That  shames  humanity.    What  to  the 

■atkm 
Importa  a  monarch's  fiuicy  ?— Mark,  my 

son, 
▲  fhther's  lesson— Though  my  wrath 

should  rather 
Pronounce  thy  punishment,  I  cannot 

choose 
But  still  reprove  thee  and  instruct.  Per- 
chance. 
By  thee   brought  prematurely  to  the 

grave. 
My  throne  may  soon  be  thhie.    Forget 

not  then 
My  precepts — spare  thy  wretched  sub* 

jecCH*  blood; 
Prize  even  the  meanest  life  beyond  thine 

own; 
Shm  wsr^  still  fatal,  evoi  to  the  victon 
Upon  that  celebrated  battle  day. 
Which,  in  thy  thought,  crown'd  me  with 

deathless  laurels, 
On  the  Salado's  margin,  when  arose 
In  wounds  the  unnumher'd  corses  of  the 

Tasquish'd, 
The  rMited  Infidels,  the  loss  of  thirty 
Of  mine  own  soldiers  made  the  victory 
To'  me  seem  dear,  and,  in  my  k>ne!y 

hours, 
Tears,  more  in  quantity  than  was  their 

blood, 
Ished.       .    •        •        • 
I've  said  my  word  is  plighted ;  once  again 
1  say,  thou  must  redeem  my  pledge.  Thy 

King 
Am  I,  and  I  command.    Thli  day  wilt 

thou      * 
Foltow  me  to  the  eourt? 
i>.  Ped.    Thy  steps  I  follow; 


JV^od  KMf^Nh^Tk^  JVete*  CMto. 
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But  VAihly  wottM*st  thou  eeiehnite  thli 

marrnge* 
I  would  obey ;  but  His  imposrfble. 
Although  I  say  no  more,  Fve  said  enough. 

Don  Pedro  now  retiree,  end  the  King 
summonB  his  connaelloiB  to  deliberate 
upon  the  steps  to  be  pnrsa^l.  Padiec6 
makea  a  great  boeet  of  die  eacrilloe  he 
offers  to  nis  duty,  of  his  personiil  safe* 
ty  and  indinetions  in  recommending 
harsh  measores,  which  must  needs  of- 
fend the  heir-apparent,  and  then  ad« 
vises  that  Ignea  be  not  only  banished, 
but  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
King  of  Castille,  the  father  of  the  in- 
tended bride.  Don  Alfonso  approves 
of  the  idea^  but  determines  first  to 
eonverse  with  Ignez,  whom  he  orders 
his  chamberlain,  Don  Nuno,  to  fetch. 
Ignez  appears,  and  faUs  at  the  King's 
feet,  saying  aside,— 

Oh  Heav'as  1  I  iamt>-(^Aiiwt)  Eaalted 

Don  Alfonso^ 
Pennit  me  at  thy  feet  • .  •  • 
JEing.  Rise,  artful  woman* 
To  kiss  the  royal  hand,  is  not  aUow'd 
To  vassals,  perpetrators  of  high  crimes, 
/g.  I  perpetrate  high  crimes!  What 

crimes  are  mine? 
Still  fiiithftil  to  my  kmg,  a  hiwly  vassal. 
How  against  majesty  should  I  offend  ? 
Kmg,  As  firanduleat  as  thou  art  eri* 

minal, 
la  vain  dost  thou  reeur  to  artifice. 
FUil  well  thou  know'st  thy  erioM ;  and 

tliy  deceit 
Inflames  my  liiry.    Danet  thou  deny 
Thou  lovest  my  son  ? 

/g.  No,  I  deny  it  not. 
Nor,  if  I  would,  could  I  avoid  eonlessk>n 
Of  what  mine  eyes,  of  what  my  blushing 

cheeks^ 
Declare  too  plainly.     If  it  be  a  crime 
To  tove  and  be  betoved,  my  hsart,  my 

liege. 
Is  criminal.    Tet  guilty  I  am  not 
ling.  What  say^st  thou  ?  Whiht  oob» 

fessing  thine  oifeaee. 
Dost  thou  flsseit  thy  guUdessDess? 

Ig,  With  truth. 
Mistakenly  thou  term*st  me  ficaudulent. 
Tve  said  enough-i4md,  were't  permitted 

me, 
I  might  say  more. 

J[&tg.  Sayon4    What  Altai  bliadness, 
What  mad  presumption,  with  ambitioua 

thoughts, 
Inspired  thee  ?  How  durst  thou  aspire  to 

rule 
A  princely  bosom?  Coold*st  tirn  net 

perceive 
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Bow  ■Mttoreleii.^y,  how  iiiipMna>le»  , 

Tlie  distance  uiterveDiDg  *twixt  thy  cradle 

And  hii  exalted  throne  ? 
Ig»  When  love  prevalli^ 

ReMon  is  blinded,  and  forgotten  quite 

The  latal  difference  of  birth  and  blood. 

All  mortals  equal  are  before  love's  shrine. 

And  only  virtue  can  inflame  with  love 

A  virtuous  souL    The  virtues  of  thy  soo 

Taught  me  to  love  him. 
JSmg*  Barest  thou  speak  of  virtue  ? 

That  sacred  name  profane  not»    Bather 
say 

Vain  hopest  and  luit  of  empire  caused 
thy  guilt 

Counting,  perchance,  the  days  Importu- 
nate 

Of  mine  o*erwearied  life,  impatiently 

Hie  hour,  long  sigh*d  for,  thou  expectest. 
when 

Alfonso  in  his  grave  shall  leave  his  throne 

Open  to  thy  desires^when  thou  may*8t 
place 

His  diadem  on  thine  unworthy  brow, 
/g.  Oh  what  injuetice !— Little  dost 
thou  know 

My  soul,  or  love*a  disinterestedness! 

Who  loves»  desires  but  to  be  loved.  Com* 
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To  sneh  a  heart  as  Pedro's^  what  are 
crowns? 

What  ia  the  world?  She  o'er  his  tender 
breast 

Who  reigns,  no  other  empire  knowa  to 
wish. 

Nor  can  the  splendour  of  a  sceptre  datsl* 

A  generous  spirit  When  to  love  I  yield- 
ed. 

My  thoughts  were  from  the  throne  more 
distant  far 

Than  was  my  cradle ;  thence  the  interval 

That  sever*dus»  I  did  not  duly  measure. 

Now  1  too  clearly  see  it,  and  regret 

Much  more  the  Prince's  station  than 


Ob,  would  ray  lover  had  been  bom  a 

subject. 
Rather  than  I  a  princess  f  I  desire  not, 
Ko,  I  abhor  the  throne^  in  which  I  see 
Only  the  hateful  barrier,  uprear'd 
By  adverse  Fate  'twixt  two  impassion'd 

hearts, 
Bendering  for  aye  impossible  their  union. 
X  am  unhappy,  and  must  ever  be  sa 
£mg>  Heavier  misfiortunes  thou  may'st 
still  avoid. 
He  who  renounoea  crime  when  recogni- 
sed* 
Regains  his  innocence.    Castro,  extin- 
guish 
The  guilty  fires  by  thee  enkindled.  Well 
Thou  know'st  how  much  they  are  detest* 
able; 


How  frttitlesaly  thpo  'dat  itrive  to  nouriaii 

them. 
Ere  from  the  Prince  thou  part,  slight  pa- 

nishment 
For  sins  so  heinous,  by  a  lenient  king 
Imposed,  endeavour  to  deserve  thy  par* 

don. 
Do  thou  thyself  dissuade  him  from  hi» 

errors; 
Uige  him  t'assume  the  honoqraUe  bond* 
Of  the  well-suited  union  I  command. 
Disturb  not,  but  promote  the  public  gpod  ; 
Nor  by  thy  pertinacity  in  sin 
Exasperate  mine  ire.     Tremble  fineur 
Th*  atrocious  punishment,  justly  thy  due. 
Unless  thyself  unloose  the  odious  sbadclea 
In  which  the  Prince's  heart  thou  long 

hast  held. 

Ignei  demurs  to  this  aoniewhat  an* 
reasonable  requisition,  and  the  King's 
consequent  fmious  menaces  are  inter* 
rupted  by  a  request  from  die  CastilUan 
ambassador  for  an  audience.  It  H 
granted,  and  the  fair  o^nder  sternly 
diBmissed.  The  ambassador  oomplaSna 
of  the  prevalent  reports  of  Dbn  Pe. 
dro's  aversion  to  the  projected  mar* 
riage,  when  the  royal  bride  is  alreadj 
upon  the  frontiers.  He  is  appeased  by 
IjHiez  de  Castro's  banishment  to  Caa* 
tille>  and  subjection  to  the  control  of 
her  rival's  father.  P^cheoo  and  Codf 
ho  fail  in  their  effbrts  to  obtain  a  se« 
yerer  sentence. 

The  third  act  presents  us  with  the 
despair  of  Ignes,  unon  receiving  her 
sentence  of  exile  from  Don  Pedro. 
Elvira  {Hroposes  to  call  upon  the  Prince 
to  protect  his  wife ;  but  Ignez,  fiUed 
with  horror  at  the  suggestion,  ex- 
claims,— 

What !  I  excite  a  son  agunst  his  fkther? 
Oh  no !  Be  Ignea^  if  Fste  will,  unhappy. 
But  never  of  rebellious  crimes  the  cause ! 

Her  resolution  is  speedily  tried  by 
Don  Pedro,  who  joins  ner,  and  at  onee 
tenderly  and  indignantly  inquires  the 
cause  of  her  tears,  observing,— 

Rather  would  I  b^old  my  heart's  best 

blood 
Pour'd  forth  in  torrentQ,  than  thy  gash- 
ing tears. 
Banish  thine  idle  terrors  from  thy  soul. 
Nor  to  the  tranutory  evils,  now 
Oppressing  thee,  give  way.  All  Fortuned 

malice. 
All  present  ills,  we'U  trample  under  foot, 
And  happy  and  united  we  will  live. 
Jg,  United, said'st  thou?  Mighty  God! 
Vnited? 
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D*  Ted.  Why.  what  thoald  part  as  ? 

Jg,  Crael  !^Woe  is  me ! 
Wttat  tttouM  I  ny?— With  what  athim^ 

der-boU 
Host  thy  sad  Ignec  wound  thee  1 1  would 

Oh  Hearens !— fliin  spare  thy  heart— But 

to  forsake  thee 
Without  one  parting  word— Oh  no  I  I 

cannot. 
My  dearest  husband,  clasp  me  in  thine 

arms, 
And  thus  receive  my  last^  my  sad  fiire- 

welL 
D.  Fed.    What  do  I  heir?— What 

means— Ignez,  what  say'st  thou  ? 
Ig,  I  must  for  ever  leave  thee. 
2>.  Fed.  Leave  me?  Thou? 
Ig.  Terrible  struggle !— Dearest  prince 

and  consort, 
Fofget  not  thy  most  miserable  Ignei ! 
What  did  I  say  ?  Forget  me  if  thou  canst 
May*Bt  thou  be  fortunate !  Live,  and  live 

happy  I 
I  do  but  pray  thee  tenderly  to  guard 
The  in£uicy  of  our  most  precious  babes. 

The  ungovernable  rage  to  which 
Don  Pedro  now  abandons  himself,  is 
bdghtened  by  Don  Sancho'a  informal 
tion,  that  the  King  is  seeking  him  that 
tliey  may  immediately  set  oni  for  lis* 
boD.  llie  exasperated  son  dismisses 
lonei  with  an  exhortation  not  to  fear. 
She  replies,— 

Tes,  t  withdraw;  but  ere  I  go,  implore 
Thott  would*st  remember  thou'rt  a  son 

and  subject. 
D.  Ted.  A  husband  too,— the  holiest 

tie  of  all. 

To  the  King's  orders  for  instant  de» 
partnre,  the  indignant  Prinoe  a&» 
■wers,— 

I  follow  theel  Who !  I  abandon  her ! 

Ko,  no !  I  disobey ! 

JRng.  Heavens!  What  means  this ? 
D»  Ted.  The  veil  must  now  be  rent! 
*Ti8  time,— *tis  time 

Tliat  thou  shoold'st  know  thy  son,— 
should'st  penetrate 

Into  the  depths  of  this  despairing  hearty 

Of  virtues  capable*  ev*n  as  of  crimes. 

To  crimes,  if 't  be  by  tyranny  provoked. 

Knowing  how  I  adore   mine   Igpex» 
would'st  thou 

Have  torn  her  from  my  love  ?  What  hell- 
ish powers 

Advised  the  punishment  of  innocenci^ 

tJnstwn*d  by  guilt,  if  virtue  be  not  guitt  ? 

And  could'st  thou  hope  tt^at  I  should 
cowardly 

Endure  the  slightest  injury  to  hec? 
Vol.  XXIIL 
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Horrid  injustice !— Nor  in  her  defence 
Oppose  the  schemes  of  impious  cruelty? 
Of  living  mortals  I  were  the  most  abjec^ 
Should  I  permit  the  oppression  of— — 

Rng.  Forbear!     ' 
Be  silent,  rebel !  Scarcely  I  conceive 
How  I  control  my  rage.  What  insolence? 
Fresun)'st  thou  at  mine  orders  to  repine  ? 
D.  Ted.  Not  only  I  repine,  I  dare  to 
thwart  them. 
Reason,  the  Heavens  themselves,  sane. 

tfon  my  course^ 
When  I  protect  my  wife. 
Xing.  Thy  wife? 
D.  Ted.  My  wife.  % 

Yes,  learn,  my  liege,  that  wedlock's  sa- 

cred  ties 
Bind  me  to  Ignesr-Wilt  thou  stUl  op* 
press  her  ? 
JSmg.  Think  not  to  mock  me— I  be* 
lieve  thee  not. 
Vainly  this  subtle  stratagem  thou  triest* 
The  daughter  of  a  vassal  my  son's  wife! 

Don  Pedro  now  respectfully  but 
energetically  defends  his  wife's  rights, 
and  eulQtfizes  her  virtues,  until,  upon 
the  Kings  saving  that  the  infamous 
woman's  blood  shall  quench  the  flames 
that  consume  him,  he  breaks  out  into 
frantic  despair,  as  follows  :— 

Bre  thou  canst  reach  to  wound  her  ten- 
der breast, 
Hiou  must  tear  out  mine  entrails;  all  , 

my  blood 
Shall  gush  in  torrents— ay,  and  if  need 

be. 
Thine  own  shall  stream ! 
Ktng.  Heavens!  horror-struck, I  trem. 

ble. 
2X  Satu  My  Prince^  what  mean'st  thou  ? 

Would*8t  thou  'gainst  thy  fotber  ? 
2).  Ted.  What  say'st  thou?  Father? 

Have  I  then  a  father? 
No,  tyrant,  no !  My  iatlier  thou  art  not. 
I'm  not  thy  son.  A  savage  such  as  thou-^ 
What  do  I  say  ?— Whom  speak  I  to  ?— 

Where  am  I? 
Who  maddens  me  ?— Oh,  hell !— Thy 

furies  piecemeal 
Rend  me!  It  is  not  I  who  apeak— 'tia 

they 
That  thunder.    Sacrilegious  wretch !-» 

What  did  I? 
£mg.  Are  the  Heavens  deaf?  Where 

are  their  thunderbolts^ 
That  on  a  monster's  bead,  who  thus  de* 

fies  them. 
They  rain  not?  Vengeance!  Curses! 

J).  Ted.  All  I  merit; 
If,  with  their  thunders,  the  impassive 

Heavens  ' 
Blast  me  not,  haply  'Us  that  terrified 
4H 
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To  b  ear  ny  slnfol  «wd%  they  venture  not 
To  loose  their  bolts.    Beneath  m j  feet 

theeertfay 
Trembling,  would  g^»e^  but  dares  not 

swallow  me. 
Even  the  dire  abyss  with  horror  views 
A  monster  who  can  speak  such  blasphe- 


Oh  terror!  Oh  remorse!   Oh  dreadful 

crime! 
Don  Pedro  proceeds  at  great  length 
in  such  remorseful  gaculations^— end- 
ing with,— 

But  Ignez  must  not  suffer  whilst  I  lire ! 
And  vainly  would'st  thou  separate  us.  I 

doubt 
If  death  iUelf  have  power  to  divide  us. 
Forgive,  I  pray,  the  transports  of  my 

passion ! 
Ihavieafeeling  heart— love— «ndamloved. 

.  The  incensed  King  is  inexorable  to 
his  sonls  supplications.  He  orders 
him  to  an  adjacent  prison,  under  the 
charge  of  Don  Sancho,  and  goes  out 
uttering  terrible  threats. 

Ignez  presently  returns,  alarmed  at 
the  King's  rage,  and  inquires  what 
Pedro  has  said  to  irritate  him.  He, 
in  reply,  urges  her  to  fetch  their  chil- 
dren, and  fly  with  him  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  die  earth,  where  they  may  be 
nappy  together,  and  he  be  spared  the 
temptation  to  crime.  Ignez  hesitates, 
and  Don  Sancho  interposes,  to  observe 
that  he  is  responsible  for  Uie  Prince's 
safe  custody.  Don  Pedro  answers,  by 
inviting  his  former  governor  to  accom- 
pany tqem.  He  remarks,  that  the  old 
man  must,  by  this  time,  have  had 
fenoilgh  of  counts,  and  concludes :— » 

Then  follow  us,  and  thus  shalt  thou  enjoy. 

In  peace  at  least,  the  remnant  of  thy  days. 

D,  San.  Happy  if  yesterday  had  been 

my  last ! 
Upon  the  grave's  brink  would*st  thou  to 

my  King 
^ake  me  a  traitor ;  partner  of  thy  frenzy? 
I,  unto  whom  the  charge  of  training  thee, 
(Fatal  employ  I)  was  by  thy  fiither  given. 
Shall  I  be  the  accomplice  of  thy  crimes^ 
Permitting  thee  to  violate  thy  duties  ? 
2>.  PetL  What  duties  ?  Empty  phan- 
toms! 'Tis  the  first 
Of  duties  to  be  happy,  to  indulge 
The  native  instincts  of  the  souL    Come^ 

dearest  1 
Ig.  Oh  Ood  I  how  terrible  this  trial  1 

Biadman! 
Woe*sme!    What  would*st  thou?  Wilt 

thou  thus  liedim 
Thy  name,  thine  honour?   Must   the 

wretched  Ignez 


Be  so  unhappy  as  to  cause  thy  guilt  ? 
To  bear  the  obloquy  of  seeing  thee. 
For  her,   desert  thy  country  and  th/ 

throne  ? 
What  would  men  say  ? 

2>.  PetL  Say  ?  That  a  soul  like  mine 
Cannot  be  dazzled  by  a  throne*s  refaU 

genee. 
1  nothing  forfeit,  leaving  all  for  thee. 
No»  sweetest  wife^  *tis  better  to  live 

happy 
Than  be  a  King. 

Ig.  Ay,  but  can  he.live  happy. 
On  Nature's  Uws,  and  on  the  voice  of 

blood. 
Who  tramples  ?  Dear  my  lord,  renounce 

such  thoughts^ 
Obey  thy  King.    Expect  not  I  vriU  ever 
Approve  or  share  thy  frenzy.  Kor  will  I 
Suffer  thee  to  depart,  nor  follow  theeu 
I  will  not  rob  a  froher  of  his  son ; 
Nor  of  their  future  happiness  despoil 
In  their  best  king,  the  Portuguese.     II 

prayer.— 
2>.  JfM  Bootless  thy  prayer!    What^ 

Ignez,  thou  dentest 
To  follow  Pedro  ?  In  these  seats  of  horror 
Seest  thou  not  death  and  guilt  whirling 

around  us? 
Ig.  'Tis  to  avoid  them  that  I  will  not 

follow. 
Honour  and  fame  are  of  more  worth 

than  life; 
Placed  between  crime  and  death*  death 

I  prefer. 
But  why  so  immment  dost  thou  present 

them? 
Has  then  thy  father  sentenced  me?— 
Knows  he  the  sacred  tie  ? 
iX  Ped.  All  is  reveaPd. 
But  he,  the  tyrant,  feigning  disbelief 
Arrogant,  obstinate  in  prejudice, 
ThreatenM  me—horror— with  thine  cs- 

ecution  I 
And  undisturb'd,  at  leisure^  to  condemn 

thee— 
Me  to  the  castle  dungeon  he  commits 
A  prisoner.     Therefore  is  it  requisite— 
Ig,  We  shoald  obey  him  ?  Tea. 
2>.  PetL  Obey  him,  said'st  thou  ?  . 
Ig,  'Tis  indispensable.     Go,  best  be- 
loved. 
Submit  thee  to  paternal  royal  hiws. 
I  pray  thee,  dear  my  lord,  repair  to  pri- 
son f 
No  other  means  hast  thou  to  rescue  me^ 
Nor  rescued  otherwise  desire  I  life. 
Again  I  solemnly  aflSnn  I  will  not 
Follow  thee  hence. 

D.Ped.  Enough!  Hiou  wilt  not  quit 
This  palace.     Would'st  thou  see  !(,  by 

my  hand. 
Deluged  in  blood?  Of  virtue  too  ansten 
Idly  enamour'df  thou  to  parricide 


Impell'ftme.  TtoptrpetnttemefaerUaei 

Am  well  disposed.   I  go,  yes,  yes,  I  go. 

Ig,  BarlMBisn,  atty !  CSumot  mj  teuSf 

my  moans, 
Soften  thy  boeom,  damp  thy  fhmtie  lage  ? 
Oh,  where  is  Ignes'  empire  o*er  thy 

heart! 
Z>.  PuL  Spue  thy  vdnefliorta!  Fruit- 

lesa  ore  thy  prayers, 
Thy  tears,  thy  moans.    This  day  of  hor- 
ror, I 
To  desperation,  crime,  and  death,  devote* 
The  Furies'  torches,  biasing  in  my  breast^ 
Gu  bat  in  blood  be  qnenchM.    None 

can  prevent. 
Not  thoa  thyself,  the  fearfol  blows  mfaie 

arm 
la  now  about  to  strike! 
Ig.  With  me  begin ! 
This  bosom  heerate!  Be  thy  wife's  Mood 
The  first  thou  shedd'st !  If  that  to  sa- 

tiate  thee 
Be  insufficient,  boldly  fling  thyself 
Upon  all  sacrilege.    How  horrible ! 
I  dare  not  look  opon  thee.    Thou  my 

husband! 
Oh  no!  Thou  art  not!  Guilt  my  htts- 

band  loathed. 
I  loved  a  virtuous  contort— ThouF— No 

▼irtuee 
Hast  thou !  I  love  thee  not   60^  bloody 

monster—-— 
What  do  Isay  ?—l€easetolove  thee?— I  ? 
Believe  me  not !  My  tender  heart  belies 
The  words  that,  hoiror-frensied  by  thy 

threats, 
I  raving  utter'd.    See  my  tears.    Down 

sinking 
Jn  sorrow  at  thy  feet,  I  clasp  them.— 

Thou 
Must  to  my  supplications  yield,  or  here 
Behold  me  die,  and  trample  on  my  corse. 
D.  PeiL  {Moved.)  Oh  Heavens !  Thou 

sweetest  wife ! 
Tg,  I  leave  thee  not 
•1  will  not  rise  till  the  Infernal  Furies 
Are  banish'd  from  thy  soul ;  until  thou 

promise 
Submissively  to  obey  the  royal  wilL 
Oh,  if  thou  lov'st  me^  thou  will  not  resist 
My  prayers ! 

D.  JPe(L  I  resist  them  not— ^Oh,  who 
But  must  obey  thee!  I  will  to  my  pri- 


Triend,  let  us  go—Still  quesdon'st  thou 

thine  empire? 
Ig.  Oh  Heaven  support  met  Crush 

not  quite  my  heart ! 
•My  trembling  reason  yields  to  tender- 


Haaven  has  InqrfMd  me  with  the  ctrtain 

means 
Td  melt  Alfonso's  wrath,    I,  with  thy 

sons^ 
Will  prostrate  fidl  before  him*    Nona 

withstand 
The  voKo  of  Nature.    Harsh  as  Is  his 

temper. 
If  he  possess  a  heart,  to  aee  his  grandsons 
Clasp'd  in  mine  arms,  weeping  with  me, 

perforce 
He  must  be  solten'd— must  forgive  at 

least 
Fear  not— Furewell,  my  lord ! 
Z).  FietL  Oh  Heavens !  what  torture ! 
This  exclamation  ends  the  tliird  act 
In  the  fourth*  we  are  let  into  the  ae-i 
creta  of  Pacheoo  and  Coelho.  In  the 
first  acene  these  virtuous  ministers,  aa 
is  the  established  practice  of  luch  tra« 
gedy  pez8onu;e8y  lay  open  tons,  aaweU 
as  to  eadi  other,  all  their  amiable  pro* 
penatiea.  It  appears^  that  their  bitter 
animosity  against  poor  Ignes  proceeds 
£rom  their£ead  of  the  influence  which 
her  brothers,  their  esi^ecial  enemies* 
mig^t  probaUy  acquire  were  ahe 
Quem.  Having  arranged  their  plana* 
the  friends  aeparate :  Pacheoo  goea  to 
yn^axe  the  rest  of  the  royal  counsel* 
lora  to  sentence  the  Frincesa  of  Fortu* 
ttal  to  death;  and  Coelho  remains*  to 
keep  the  King— who*  considering  what 
we  are  told  of  his  inflexibility*  appeara 
to  be  tolerably  amenable  to  persua* 
aion* — steady  to  his  purpose.  HlsMa-* 
jesty  now  enters  full  of  perplexity  and 
remorse.  He  cannot  satisfy  himself  of 
the  justice  of  putting  his  daughter>iQ« 
law  to  death ;  and  he  knows  not  what 
to  do  with  his  son*  whom  he  considers 
as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  punish  his  own  far  more 
criminal  youthful  rebellion  a^nst  his 
fiither  lung  Oini;*  whose  indignant 
phost  he  invokes  in  language  approach* 
ing  to  insanity.  Coemo  succeeds  in 
convincing  the  dialressed  monarch* 
that  the  death  of  Isoez  is  indispensable 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Porta* 
gal*  but  just  aa  he  has  obtained  the 
royal  assent  to  his  propoaal  of  refer* 
ring  her  fate  to  the  privy^ooundl*  Ig* 
nez  herself  appeara  with  her  children* 
and*  deapite  Coelho'a  dehortationb*  the 
King  reMkea  to  see  and  hear  her.  She 


Oh  loiter  not! 
27.  Ad.  But  thou? 
Ig.  Fsarnotforme 


Advance  with  me,  my  childreoi  and  em. 

bnce 
Your  royal  grandsire*s  kaeeSi    Upon  his 
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8m 


Ftapt  your  flnt  kJMiu— Mislity  FiiM% 

behold 
Thf  oflEvrivg  of  thy  0oii,iriio  come  with 

tears 
T  implore  thy  pity  for  their  hapleai  mo- 
ther!— 
Weep»  weep  with  me»  my  childreo,  intcr- 

eede 
For  me  with  your  soft  tears.  Tears  more 

expressive 
Than  woids,  of  which  your  helpleu  in. 

fancy 
Is  yet  incapable.    Aid  my  laments. 
My  prayers^— obtain  my  pardon !— >Cle» 

ment  King, 
Of  thy  descendants,  lo  I  th*  unhappy  mo- 
ther, 
Embracing   them,   entreats  that   thou 

would'st  spare 
To  them  her  wretched  life.    Too  well  I 

know 
Thon  art  prepared  to  doom  my  present 

death. 
I,  envy's  victim,  of  intrigue  the  muikt 
Timid,  unfortunate,  and  unprotected. 
Behold  my  death  impending !— death  un- 

just, 
That  tyvannooB,  infuriate  counsellors^ 
Deceiving  the  compassion  of  thy  sonl. 
Thunder  against  me !     What  atrocity ! 
For  what  enormous  crimes  am  I  oon- 

demn*d? 
To  love  thy  son,  my  LiegOi  and  be  beloved, 
Js  that  esteem'd  a  crime  worthy  of  death  ? 
I  dare  implore,  I  dare  attest  thy  justice. 
Merciful  Prince,  consult  thy  clemency. 
Consult  thy  heart,— 'twill  teU  thee,  that 

my  death 
Is  undeserved* 

ging.  Arise,  unhappy  woman  !^- 
Oh  nature,  oh  stem  duties  of  a  King !-» 
Arise,  unhappy  woman !  fatal  cause 
Of  all  the  cruel  sorrows  that  surround  me. 
Thine  aspect  irritates,  yet  touches  me^— 
The  fatlier  would  forgive,  the  King  may 
not 
lg>  Alas,  my  Liege !  to  pardon  the  dis- 
tressM 
Is  of  a  monarch's  power  the  sweetest  act. 
And  highest    Follow  thine  heart's  im- 
pulses; 
Let  nature, let  compassion  reign  supreme! 
Of  pity  thou  Shalt  ne'er  repent.     Oh  »*- 

ther, 
Sbould'stthonpionounce  my  death^oom, 

shall  remorse 
Torture  thee  evermore,  incessant  anguish 
Consume  thee!  Portugal's  renown  and 

hopes 
Would  moulder  on  my  tombstone.    To 

the  grave   * 
With  me  would'st  thou  behold,  in  thy  de- 
spite. 
Thy  son  descend.  MyUege,  destroying  me, 


Oar  wed- 
ded hearu 
Are  so  indissolubly  join'd,  the  blow 
That  pierces  mine  must  needs  transfix  tbj 

son'» 
Neither  without  the  other  can  exist. 
For  him,  not  for  myself  life  I  implore ! 
Yes,  once  again  I  clasp  thy  royal  fee^ 
Have  pity  on  the  consort  of  thy  son ! 
Oh«  were  it  liot  for  these  sweet  ties  tlmt 

force  me 
To  live  though  misersUe,  and  value  lifie^ 
I  would  not  sue  for't,  but,  unmurmunqg 
And  calm,  woold  wait  my  death-blow  I 

But  to  leave 
For  ever  what  I  love  I    I  am  a  wife, 
A  mother  !<»Heavens !  I  fiunt  I-^My  pre- 
cious babes. 
Unhappy  orphans!  thus  deprived  at  ooee 
Of  a  fond  motfaeiv  of  the  fondest  father. 
What  shall  become  of  you  1— Oh,  mjgh^ 

King! 
If,  to  my  tears  inexorable,  my  £Ue 
Touch  thee  not^  yet  to  nature'a  cry  givt 

ear: . 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  tenda*  victims 
Oh  pity  the  impending  desolation ! 
They  are  not  guilty  of  my  crimes.    Mj 

Li^e, 
Forget  that  they're  my  sott%  lemembeF- 

ingonly 
They  are  thy  grandsons;  —  But   thou 

weep'st!— Oh  sight! 
Khid  Heaven  has  heard  my  prayers!  llij 

tears  proclaim 
My  pardon !  Let  thine  accents  quell  mj 

fears. 
Speak,  gracious  monarch,*— s^  thou  par- 

JR»g.  Vainly  I  struggle.— Oh  were  't 
possible 
Now  to  resign  my  sceptre ! 

Enter  COELHa 
CoeL  Gracious  sir. 
The  council  waits^  and  prays  thine  mstaat 

presence ; 
The  populace  already  mutiny. 
/g.  Oh,  I  am  lost! 

The  King  endeavoars  to  enconnge 
his  daughter-in-law^  by  promising  to 
plead  her  cause  himselt  before  the 
council,  and  then  hurries  away  with 
Coelho.  But  Ignez,  who  has  probably 
discovered  how  infirm  of  purpose  King 
Alfonso  is,  will  not  be  so  comfoite£ 
After  a  short  fit  of  insanity,  to  which 
all  the  principal  ^sonages  of  this  tra« 
gedy  seem  obnoxious,  she  betakes  her* 
self,  with  her  children  and  Elvira,  tfi 
her  nuptial  chamber,  there  to  await 
the  fatal  blow  she  too.c«rtainly  antiei- 
pates. 


i^mi  Qitiro^n^Iihw  Cuirm> 


When  th«  mHmm  jAmhb  for  the  Imt 
time,  his  Portugueae  Majeity  preaents 
himaelf  in  hi»  aceitttotted  attte  of  dia- 
.twaaing  and  iwnorBcfal  pcritoity.  He 
htm,  it  aeema,  proved  an  inaumdent 
adrocste.  Hehaa  loot  the  canae  of  the 
mother  of  his  grandchildren,  and  heen 
compelled  to  sign  her  death«warrant 
Wherenpon  he  exdaima, — 
"Oh  hard  condition !— most  oppreaaiTe 

aceptre ! 
And  aua  there  be  the  lot  of  kinga  who 

fenvy? 
Intolerable  poat!  Terrific  throne! 
Seat  of  affliction  and  of  bitternessy 
Most  miserable  are  thine  occupants ! 

We  do  not  obaenre,  amidst  these  la- 
mentations, that  the  anguish  to  which 
hehaa»  through  the  death  of  Ignez, 
doomed  hia  son,  has  any  share  in 
.awakening  the  royal  fatber^s  regrets. 
He  is,  however,  speedily  reminded  of 
the  eireHmatanoe*  Bon  Sancho  viaitB 
the  Monarch,  deputed  by  Don  Pedro 
ioimploreinercyforlgnea.  The  King 
is  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  interces- 
sor, obaerring  that  his  representations 
only  increase  his  perplexity.  But  the 
ex-pedagogue,  whom  the  plotting 
counsellors  had  previously  denomi- 
nated a  Stdc,  is  not  to  be  diverted 
fVom  his  purpose.  He  urges,  that  thp 
heir-apparenf  s  life  hangs  upon  that 
of  Ignez;  and  of  the  persecuted  lady 
herself  thus  speaks, — 
Ignez  is  now  the  eonsort  of  Don  Pedio» 
And  well  deserves  the  title.  Credit  not 
Th*  seemed  tongues  of  her  sworn  eBe> 

mies; 
Whoi  fiird  with  envy,  rancour,  and  am- 
bition. 
Seek  to  depreciate  her  character, 
^gnez  is  single-hearted  and  high-sool'd  : 
With  sensibility  too  passionate. 
She  could  not  choose  but  love  thy  son. 

Her  crime, 
Her  sole  crime  this,  incapable  of  others. 
And  when  on  such  a  crime  such  virtues 

wait. 
It  merits  pardon,— *tis  excusable.— 

[Falling  at  his/eet. 
Oh  pardon  her,  my  Liege ;  nor  let  the 

world 
Say  that,  immoderate  in  severity, 
Inflexibly  thou  mercy  could*st  deny 
To  thy  son's  wife  I 
.Sn^.  Ko,  that  shall  not  be  aaid. 

This  most  pliable  of  monarchs,  as 
we  should  have  judged  him  had  we 
not  been  assured  to  the  contrary,  now 
ealls  Don  Nuno,  and  dispatches  him 
to  announce  the  change  of  his  royal 
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mtttdjandthepavdonofigDes.    Don 

Nuno  hurries  away,  delichted  with 
hie  miarion  of  merby ;  and  Don  San« 
.cho^  more  deeoly  oveijoyed  at  hia  aoe* 
cess,  but  ahocked  to  find  how  immi-* 
nent  had  been  the  danger,  fltea  to 
bring  Don  Pedro  to  receive  hia  rea* 
cued  Ignez  &om  the  hand  of  hia  ro- 
conciled  father.  The  King'a  aolitary, 
hut  complacent  meditations,  are  inter* 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  CastH« 
lian  ambassador.  We  felt  appreh^n« 
sive,  upon  his  appearance,  that  he  was 
about  to  counteract  the  beneficial  in« 
fluence  of  Don  Sancho's  eloquence. 
But  we  did  his  Excellency  injustice. 
He  comes  to  declare,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  will  he  quite  satisfied  thatno  of- 
fence had  been  intended  to  his  daugh* 
ter  by  Don  Pedro's  previous  marriage  ; 
and  that thesameroyalperaonage  would 
be  rendered  quite  miserable,  should  the 
blood  of  the  Princess  of  Portugal  be 
shed,  under  the  idea  of  pleasing  hiiq. 
Don  Alfonso's  worst  fears  being  thus 
allayed,  his  M^esty  is  at  the  very 
Bunmiit  of  felicity,  when  Don  Nuno 
returns  in  tears,  to  announce  that  he 
had  be^n  sent  too  late ;  that  the  dag- 
gers of  Pacheco  and  Coelho  were  lu- 
teady  in  the  bosom  of  the  Prinoen 
when  he  ahouted  pardon;  that  the 
sound  had  so  hr  only  arrested  the  arms 
of  the  sdf-appointM  executioners,  as 
to  render  the  wounds  not  instantly 
fktal ;  and  that  the  victim,  supported 
by  her  women,  and  bringing  her  child« 
ren  with  her,  is  coming  to  die  at  her 
fa^er-in-law's  feet.  The  King  would 
fain  shun  the  dreadful  sight,  but  his 
escape  is  prevented  by  her  entranco. 
In  faltering  accents  she  exclsdms—  . 

•Ob,  fly  me  not,  my  Liege !  No^  fly  ase 

net- 
Receive  thy  grandaonsb  In  death's  agony 
Maternal  love  has  dragg'd  me  to  thy  feet. 
There  to  deliver  them  to  thee.    Sad  or- 
phans. 
Farewell!   Farewell,  my  children.    In 

thy  hands^ 
Great  King,  I  place  them— to  thy  heart 

receive  them. . 
Protect  them  aa  their  grandsire,  of  their 

mother 
Since  they're  bereft   Heav*n  grant  they 

may  hereafter, 
Worthy  of  thee,  worthy  to  be  the  sons 
Of  their  most  virtuous  firther,  recompenae 
With  equal  virtuee,  with  heroic  deeds, 
Tky  pardon,  mercifully  granted  me. 
Kow,  aa  tiiy  latest  &vonr,  I  entreat 
Pimiaaioii,  ere  I  die,  to  call  tbee  Miir. 
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jttf^.  GdlmetbliMCMeationer!  Otf« 
not 
The  tender  ntme  I  have  not  merited-^ 
Fain  would  I  call  thee  daughter,  but  I 

darenot^ 
Ko,  dare  notl  Nature's  aeli;  should  she 

behold 
A  title  so  deUeious  hj  my  lips 
j^roAoied,  would  tremble.    Ixnidly  does 

thy  blood 
Cry  out  against  mOi   Hum  perfioioe  must 

hate 
Hie  savage  who  has  murder*d  thee  $  but 

weU 
Art  thou  avenged— « thousand  timesmors 

wretched 
Than  thee^  a  thousand  deaths  do  I  endure. 
Ohy  span  thy  murderer  the  pang  of  see- 
ing 
Hiy  struggling  soul  breathed  out  in  agony! 
I  go— my  veiy  presence  to  thine  eyes 
Must  be  abhorrent  Let  none  follow  me  I 
Ko !  Leave  me !  fly  me !  I  would  hide 

myself 
-From  every  living  creature,  till  I  sink 
For  ever  in  the  terrible  abyss. 

[He  bwrtU  vioknify  awc^ 
Ig,  Oh,  gradous  sir  !-»*Tis  vain— he 
heeds  me  not. 
This  too  I  must  endure.    His  deep  dis- 
tress 
flesroely  afflicts  me  less  than  mine  own 

death. 
Alas !  how  many  mourners  do  I  make  I 
A  lather— husband—Oh,  unhappy  hus- 
band, 
.^Vhat  shaU  become  of  thee !  Horrible 

thought ! 
Don  Nnno,  mine  Elvira,  all,  all  strive 
To  soothe  him,  to  alleviate  his  despair* 
Oh,  might  I  only  see  him  once  again, 
I. should  die  satisfied.    Oh,  Heavens! 

already 
I  feel  the  agonies  of  death.    My  sons— 
•  Jfy  sons !— Oh,  how  their  presence  tor- 
tures me ! 
Take  them  away-.but  whither?    No^ 


.Hy  children^— «n  your  lips  would  I  breathe 

out 
'My  soul ;  on  them  would  leave  deposited 
My  last  sighs  for  your  fiither.     These 

are  they— 
Oh,  what  anxiety!— the  Ught  has  va- 

.   nish*d. 
Farewell,  my  boys— husband,  fiirewell- 

Idle!  lS9iedkt. 

Amh*  Oh,  woful  chance ! 


Elder  Don  Psdbo  and  Don  SANCHa 
X).  Pedm  (rapiutouify.)  My  wife,  my 
best  beloved! 
Ignea,  dear  Ignes,  hasten  to  mine  arms^ 
.  That  I  asay  leal  the  Adneu  of  my  joys ! 


Nova  Casir»^T^  New  Outr^*^  L^^Jf 

Bttt,what!  Tottwc^f- Dltestronsau. 

[Plerceivettke  JMy,  andfitUfamimg 
uuo  the  amu  of  Don  Sancho  amd 

tAe  AjCVASSADOa. 

JD*  Am.   Oh,  flDisetable  prineei  Ok^ 
deadly  pang! 
Jtemove  his  lifeless  consort  turn,  hm 
sight  (TkeBoifyitrtmMfed. 

.    J9.  iVi.  (mwtf^.)  My  vrife!  where  is 
she  ?  Gall  he& 
Z>*  Nuno,  Ob,  my  Prince 
D.  Fed.  Delay  not— Call  her.   I  will 
gomyselt 
Ignes,  sweet  wife ! 

{AUempU  to  umA,  5itf  cannaU 
Jmh*  Sorrow  bewilders  him. 
D.  ^ttfio.  Thy  consort.  Prince— Ob. 

God !  she  is  no  more ! 
D.Fed.  Dead?  Unjust  Heaven !Ter. 
rible  ray  of  light ! 
What  thou,  Don  Sancho,  didst  thoop  too^ 

deceive  me? 
Oh,  yes !  Myself  I  sawu-iJioirible  ini«e! 
And  shall  mine  eyes  ever  undone  again  ? 
^*ve  seen  my  loved  wife  dead,  and  I  aor- 

vive! 
Stay,  Ignea,  I  will  bear  thee  company; 
JLfoUowtheel 

(ife  aUempU  to  draw  kutword,hui  » 
preoeniedby  Don  SANCHOond  Don 
NuNa     jf/ler  a  pause. 

But,  no!  'Tis  proper  first 
I  should  revenge  her  deadu    Who  mur- 
dered her? 
Speak!  Haply— Speak !  Was't  he— was 

it  the  tyrant 
Who  calls  himself  my  fiither  ? 

2>.  Nuno,  Noy'my  lord. 
Thy  father  hath  foigiv*n  her— *Twas  F^ 

checo^ 
Who  with  Coelho,  impiously— 

2>.  Fed  Enough ! 
Ko  more !  AU,  dl  were  impioos^  and  of  all 
ru  drink  the  blood !  Treble,  inhnm^B 

King! 
War,  war  to  th'  uttermost  I  proclaim 

against  thee! 
I  swear,  yes,  by  mine  Ignes*  blood,  whose 

traces 
I  see  around  me,  clamorous  for  revengOy 
I  9vear,  barbarian,  from  the  throne  to 

hale  thee. 
And  in  thy  stead,  there,  crown'd,  to  seat 

the  wife 
Of  whom  thou  hast  despoQ'd  me.    By 

my  side. 
Even  after  death,  shaU  die,  my  beantlAt^ 
Mine  Ignez,  re%n  with  me  as  Qjoeen. 

What  matter 
Although  her  body  breathe  not,  if  her  aoul 
With  mine  united  lives?  Her  icy  hand 
AU  men  shdl  kis%  and  pay  her  [ 
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The  tyrants  who  bavt  murdes*d  b«r  ihaU 

form 
Her  throne's  steps,  trampled  down  be* 

neath  my  feet 
Hieir  denlish  hearts  m  tear  from  out 

their  entrails: 
m  crusfi  them  into  atoms!  From  my 

wnth 
None  shall  escape.    Should  they  plonga 

down  to  bell* 
There  should  my  fory  seek  them.    My 

reyenge» 
My  rsge,  shall  be  so  terrible^  the  worid 
Shall  tremble  at  my  name.  Nought  shall 

be  heard 
But  wailing,  horror,  desolation.    Such 
Shall  be  the  ravages,  the  deaths  Fll  work^ 
That  Portugal  shall  even  be  drown'd  in 

blood! 
Blood  shall  the  I>ouro»  Tagus^  and  Mon- 

dego— 
Blood  and  not  water,  as  their  tribute 

pour 
Into  the  sfa.     The  roaring  sea  itself 
Shall  lash  with  waves  of  blood  the  fur- 
thest shores. 
I  go,  this  instant  1*11  begin  to  shed  it. 
Oh  Furies !  O  Revenge  1  be  mine  asso* 

elates ! 
Direct  my  steps,  guide  and  impel  mine 

arm! 

With  these  words,  Don  Pedro  rashes 
fiirioosly  off  the  stage.  The  remaining 
personages  lament  over  the  fate  of  the 
ill-stanid  couple^and  the  cnrUin  falls. 

As  the  history  of  Portugal,  notwith- 
standing oar  intimate  connexion  with 
the  country,  is  not  that  with  which  we 
are  the  most  familiarly  aojaainted,  all 
the  readers  of  this  Magazme  may  not 
perhaps  be  aware,  that  Don  Pedro  ao- 
tnally  did  execate  in  after  life  those 
wild  and  sanguinary  intentions,  whose 
denunciation  in  his  last  speech  re8em<* 
bles  rather  the  maniac  ravings  of  grief 
in  its  first  hurst  of  delirious  agony« 
than  the  settled  narpose  of  a  rational 
being.  He  did  place  upon  the  throne^ 
when  he  obtained  the  power  of  so  do- 
ing, the  mouldering  form  of  his  once 
beautifiil  and  still  idolized  Ignez.  She 
was  arrayed  in  all  the  trappings  of  roy- 
alty ;  she  was  solemnly  crowned,  and 
Sr  hand  was  kissed  by  all  those  who 
ould  have  rendered  such  homage  to 
a  living  Queen. .  But  thi^  was  nbt  all ; 
tboueh  this  may  perhaps  suffice  to  jus-' 
tiiy  we  rest  upon  the  plea  of  inisanity. 


From  being  an  amiable  and  kind^ 
hearted,  though  impetuous  and  some- 
what self-willed  youUi,  he  became  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  atrocious  ty« 
rants  ever  intrusted  by  Providence 
with  the  power  of  desolating  his  native 
land.  Pathetic  as  is  the  story  of  the 
loves  and  the  death  of  Ignez  de  Castro, 
it  is  this  terrific  consequence  of  her 
hard  fate  that  constitutes  it  most  stri* 
kingly  and  awfaUy  tragical.  But  this 
consequence  can  never  be  properly  ex- 
hibited in  a  tragedy,  trammelled  by 
the  unities  of  tmie  sad  place— Doa 
Pedro's  ravings  going,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, comparatively  for  little  or  no^ 
thing.  Nay,  even  in  a  Isai  emfined 
historical  play,  we  hardly  know  whe- 
ther the  most  exquisite  dramatic  ge* 
nins  ooold,  after  the  heroine's  eats8« 
trophe,  maintain  snffieient  interest  to 
render  endurable  a  whole  fifUi  act  or 
the  widowed  husband's  atrocities,  pre« 
serving  for  him,  despite  such  atroci* 
tics,  the  sympathy  of^the  audience,  by 
constantly  and  impressively  bringing 
forward  as  their  cause,  the  excess  of  his 
love  and  of  his  despair.  This  is,  to  our 
minds,  a  heavv  drawback  from  the 
otherwise  highly  tragic  character  of 
the  story  of  Jgaez  de  Castro ;  and  in 
the  play  which  we  have  now  been  c6n« 
sidering.  Gomes  has  needlessly  increa- 
sed ito  weight,  by  giving  a  tint  of 
fierceness  to  the  Prince's  previous  ch»« 
racter,  which,  being  far  beyond  what  ia 
necessary  to  render  the  subseouent 
charge  possible,  materially  dimimshes 
its  awM  and  terrible  effect. 

But  in  this  oljection  to  Uie  snlrjeot, 
we  appear  to  he  singukr.  Ithasbeen, 
especially  in  Portugal,  as  we  have  al- 
Teady  stated,  a  favourite  one;  and  the 
difficult  we  have  started  as  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  whole  act,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Ignes,  has  not,  it  should  seem^ 
always  been  the  impediment  to  exhi- 
biting the  hero's  actions  rather  than 
his  menaces.  Ferreira,  whomwehaVe 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  first,  both  in, 
time  and  in  excellence,  of  Portnguesd 
poets,  devotes  his  fifth  act  entirely  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  Uie  Prince  by 
the  intelligence  of  his  loss.  Although 
we  thought  Ferreira's  tragedy  too 
purely  Grecian  in  structure  to  interest 
modem  readers,  the  author's  high  and 
merited  reputation* in  hisown  country 


One  of  Ferreira's  best  and  most  striking  passages^  is  the  exclamation  of  Ignea 
hearing  her  deatludoom— 

"  How  I— It  h0  dMd-my  hubaad— miiit  loiukX  I 
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indiioe«  ut  to  close  this  article  with  an 
extract  from  this  said  fifth  act,  in  which 
much  heautr,  nature^  and  passion  are 
hitermingled  with  some  conceits,  and 
aome  had  taste.  The  Prince  is  in  high 
gpirits  when  he  is  thus  accosted  by  a 
nessenger,— " 


O  heavy  tidings !— A  sad  messenger, 

Hy  loid,  thou  see'st. 

'  D.P»L  What  tidings  bring*8t  thou? 

Miets.  Tidings 
9o  cruel,  that  in  besring  them,  myself 
Tow'ids  thee  am  cmeL    But  first  cahn 

thy  spirit. 
And  io  it,  Ashton  of  eaUmiries 
The  worst  that  could  befclL  Asoul  thns 

Is  the  best  remedy  sgainst  ill  fortune. 
.  D.  ^0iL  Thou  hold'st  me  in  suspense* 

I  pr'ythee,  speak. 
Proerutinadon  sggravates  the  ill. 
3f«st.  That  Dona  Ignez,  thou  so  loresCf 

is  dead! 
2).  Fed.    Oh  God  I    Oh  Heavens  1 

What  8ay*8t  thou? 
Ueu.  By  a  death 
So  cruel,  to  relate  it  were  Iresh  sorrow. 

D.  Fed,  la  dead? 
.    J/ets.  She  is. 

D.  Fed.  Who  murder'd her? 
-   Men.  This  day. 

Thy  Esther  with  ann*d  followers  sur- 
prised her. 
Secure  in  innocence  she  did  not  fly ; 
But  nought  avaii'd  her,  nor  her  love  for 

thee. 
Nor  yet  thy  sons,  in  whom  she  sought 

defence. 
No,  nor  the  innocence  and  piety 
lITith  which,  down  fldlbg  at  thy  father's 

feet. 
So  forceftiUy  for  pardon  she  entreated, 
That  weeping  he  pronounced  it    But 

even  then 
ilis  cruel  ministers  and  counsellors 
Agamst  a  pardon  so  well  merited 
ynsheatbed  their  swords,  and  plunged 

them  m  her  breast. 
They  murder'd  her  as  she  embraced  her 


Who 


with 


there  remain*d  discolour'd 

her  blood. 
A  Fed.  What  should  I  say  ?  What 

do  ?  What  shriek  or  groan  ? 
Oh  fortune !  Oh  barbarity !  Oh  grief ! 
Oh  mine  own  Dona  Ignei  I  Oh  my  soul. 
And  art  thou  slain  ?  Hath  ^eath  th*  au^ 

dacity 
To  touch  thee?  Do  I  hear  it,  and  sur- 

Vive? 

I  Uve«nd  thou  art  dead !  Oh  cruel  death !     

21y  life  thou  hast  sUin,  and  yet  I  am  not     On  that  fiur  bosom,  pierced  with  cniel 
^        ^cad!  wounds? 

Open, thou  earth,  and  swallowme  atonce !     Upon  that  form,  so  often  in  mine  arms 
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Burst,  burst  away,  my  aottl,  fkom  this  e^ 

body. 
Whose  weight  byibrce  detains  thee  f 
Oh  mine  own  Dona  Ignes !  Oh  my  aoal ! 
My  love,  my  passion,  my  desire,  my  care. 
Mine  only  hope,  my  joy,  and  ^  thou 

murder'd  ? 
They've  murder'd  thee !  Thy  eool  so 

innocent. 
So  beautiful,  bo  bumble,  and  so  holy. 
Has  left  its  home !  Thy  blood  has  diexich*d 

their  swords ! 
Thy  blood !  What  cruel  swords,  what 

cruel  hands  I 
How  .could  they  move  sgainst  thee  ? 

Those  hard  weapons. 
How  had  they  strength  or  edge  tam*d 

against  thee  ? 
HoWi  cruel  Kinft  could'st  thou  allow  the 

deed? 
Mine  enemy — ^not  fi&ther — enemy  \ 
Wherefore  thus  murder  me?  Ye  savi^ 

lions, 
Te  tigers,  serpents!  Why,  if  for  my  blood 
Athirst,  glutted  ye  not  on  me  your  rage  ? 
Me  bad  you  slain,  I  might  survive.    Bar- 
barians, 
Wherefore  not  murder  me  ?  If  wrongM 

by  me, 
Bfine  enemies,  why  not  on  me  reveng« 
Your  wrongs?    She  had  not  wrong*d 

yoo,  that  meek  lamb— . 
Innocent,  beautiful,  sincere,  and  diaste. 
But  you,  as  rancorous  enemies,  wouU 

slay  me. 
Not  in  my  life,  but  souL    Ye  Heavena, 

that  saw 
Such  monstrous  cruelty,  how  fell  ye  not  F 
Ye  mountams  of  Counbra,  'neath  your 

rocks 
Why  overwhehn'd  ye  not  such  minis- 
ters? 
Why  trembles  not  the  earth  ?  Why  open* 

not? 
Wherefore  supports  it  such  barbari^? 
Mm.  My  lord,  for  weeping  there  is 

ample  leisure ; 
But  what  can  tears  'gainst  death  ?  I  pray 

thee  now 
Tisit  the  corse,  and  render  it  due  ho- 
nours. 
J).  Fed,  Sad  honours  I  Other  honours^ 

lady  mine, 
I  had  in  store  for  thee.  Honours  thy  due. 
•  •  •        . 

How  look  upon  those  eyes,  for  ever 

closed? 
Upon  those  tresses^  now  not  gold  but 

blood? 
Upon  those  hands,  so  oold  and  livid 

now, 
That  used  to  be  so  white  and  delicate? 


Cbiip'd  Imng,  beftuUAil  now  dmd  and 

cold? 
How  shall  I  see  the  pledges  of  oar  loves  ? 
Oh,  cniel  Ikther,  didst  thou  not  in  them 
Behold  thy  son  ?  Thou  hear'st  not,  my 

beloved ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more !  Ihronghont 

the  world 
Shall  never  find  thee !  Weep  my  griefii 

with  me, 
All  you  who  hear  me !  Weep  with  me, 

ye  rocks. 
Since  in  men's  hearts  dwells  such  barba- 
rity! 
And  thou,  Coimbra,  shroud  thyself  for  ever 
In  melancholy !  Ne*er  within  thy  walls 
Be  laughter  heard,  or  aught  save  tears 

and  sighs ! 
Be  thy  Mondego's  waters  dianged  to 

blood— 
WitherM  thy  trees,  thy  flowers !  Help 

me  to  call 
Upon  Heaven*s  justice  to  avenge  my 


! 
J  slew  thee,  lady  mine !  'Twas  I  destroy- 
ed thee-— 
With  death  I  recompensed  thy  tender- 


But  fiir  more  cruelly  than  thee  they  slew, 
Will  I  destroy  myself,  if  I  avenge  not 
Thy  murder  with  unheard-of  cruelties. 
For  this  alone  does  Ood  prolong  my  life. 
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With  mine  «wn  hands  their  breaata  I'll 

open, thenee 
ril  tear  out  the  ferodons  hearto  that  durst 
Conceive  such  cruelty.  Then  let  them  die. 
Thee  too  I'll  persecute,  thou  King,  my 

foe! 
Quickly  shall  wasting  fires  work  ravages 
Amidst  thy  friends,  thy  kingdom.    Thy 

slain  friends 
Shall  look  on  others'  deaths,  whose  blood 

shall  drown 
The  pUins,  with  whose  blood  shall  the 

rivers  stream, 
For  hers  in  retribution.  Slay  me  thou. 
Or  fly  my  rage.  No  longer  as  my  father 
Do  I  acknowledge  thee.  Thine  enemy 
I  call  myself;  thine  enemy.  My  father 
Tbou'rt  not— I'm  no  son — I'm  an  enemy. 
Thou,  Ignez,  art  in  Heaven.  I  remain 
Tdl  I've  revenged  thee;  then  I  there 

rqoin  thee. 
Here  shalt  thou  be  a  queen,  aa  was  thf 

doe; 
Thy  sons  shall,  only  aa  thy  sons^  bo 

princea.^ 
Thine  innocent  body  shall,  in  royal  state, 
Be  pkoed  on  higL     Thy  tendemesa 

shall  be 
Mine  indivisible  associate. 
Until  I  leave  with  thine  my  weary  body. 
And  my  soul  hastes  to  rest  with  thine  for 

ever! 


XMIORATIOK. 


Tas  En^gration  question  is  one 
«moDgat  the  many  which  the  theoriea 
of  modem  Political  Economists  have 
greatly  tended  to  darken  and  confuse. 
Ti^en  by  itself,  it  is  one  of  simplicity, 
And  is  to  be  decided  rather  by  the  evi- 
idenoe  of  facts  than  by  any  elaborate* 
neaa  of  reasoning;  but  when  entan- 
gled with  theoriea  about  "  capital," 
and  <' profit/'  and  '^surplus,'*  and 
**  absorption  of  population,"  it  then 
indeed  becomes  one  of  obscurity,  and 
girea  occasion  for  huge  reports  and 
protracted  discussions,  both  in  Parlia* 
jnent  and  elsewhere. 

That  this  disease  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy pievailed  to  a  moat  alarming 
degree  in  the  Committee  on  Emigr»« 
^on,  is  apparent,  upon  the  moat  cur- 
aory  examination  of  their  prbceedinss. 
Their  general  report  ia  almost  lum- 
crons,  from  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  its  phraseology  is  borrowed 
from  the  nomenclature  of  the  Econo- 
mists. A  report  on  emigration  ous^t, 
we  submit,  to  be  strong  and  very  plain 
in  ita  language,  such  as  peasants  might 
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comprehend  if  it  were  read  to  them 
from  a  newspaper,  and  ought  not  to 
contain  such  afiectations  aa  the  "  doc- 
trine" of  the  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject or  on  that ;  or  the  "  acquiescence" 
of  the  people  in  the  "  general  firindpl§ 
of  the  national  advantages  of  machi- 
nery." 

Neither  can  we  admire  such  phraaea 
as  a  "  temporary  vacuum"  in  the  po- 
pulation, or  the  *'  replenishment  of 
jnich  vacuum."  We  are  told,  more- 
over, that  the  '<  ordinary  channek  of 
labour  are  in  a  9tate  of  repUHm,"  and 
we  hear  of  "  elements  in  the  argu- 
ment/' and  of  "  aoila  of  the  Mpher 
cia99  o/fertiUiy."  Now,  all  this  mi^ht 
be  very  well  in  a  book  about  political 
economy,  because  one  would  not  ex- 
pect in  such  a  book  to  find  common 
sense  expressed  in  dear  language ;  but 
in  an  Emigration  report,  intended  for 
the  information  of  tne  people  atlaige, 
as  well  as  for  Members  of  Parliament 
it  haa  an  excessively  afiected  air,  and 
is  almoat  disgusting  to  that  large  pori^ 
tion  of  the  '*  thinking  people"  of  theae 
41 
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realms,  who  haVe  made  up  thdr  mimld, 
diat  modern  political  economy  is  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  quackery. 

With  respect  to  the  great  mass  of 
eridence  also  which  is  annexed  to  the 
third  report,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  nature  that  can  he  well 
conceived.  The  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  evidence, 
or  even  the  mere  exertion  of  common 
■ense,  without  any  such  knowledge, 
must  show  how  very  erroneously  toe 
examiners  upon  this  committee  pro- 
ceeded. By  tar  the  greater  numher  of 
the  interrogatories  are  what  are  called 
in  courts  of  justice  "  leading  Ques- 
tions ;"  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole, 
it  appears  as  if  the  olject  of  the  com- 
mittee were  to  obtain  a  body  of  evi- 
dence favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
emigrationists.  We  do  not  mean  to 
impute  any  sinister  intention  to  those 
who  put  the  questions  in  this  form. 
We  think  they  must  have  done  so 
without  being  aware  of  their  error; 
and  that  having  previously  to  the  in- 
quiry made  up  their  minds  upon  the 
necessity  of  emigration,  they  forgot 
that  their  object  should  be  to  elicit 
truth,  and  not  to  Obtain  a  defence  of 
their  own  opinions.  In  very  numerous 
instances,  the  questions  are  put  in  a 
hypothetical  form — an  eloquent  and 
captivating  picture  is  drawn  of  that 
Which  the  emigrant  might  expect,  and 
then  the  witness  is  asked, "  Supposing 
Bnch  and  such  matters  to  be  true,  do 
you  not  think  numbers  would  be  eager 
to  go  out  ?"  &c.  &c.  The  evidence 
which  the  answers  to  such  questions 
supply  is  not  worth  a  farthing.  The 
committee  deceived  themselves  by  re- 
ceiving it,  and  to  the  public  it  can  only 
be  a  source  of  delusion. 

We  could  easily  bring  forward 
abundant  examples  of  these  hypothe- 
tical questions,  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  encumber  our  pages  with  questions 
which  are  each  of  them  a  short  speech 
in  itself  in  fkvour  of  emigration.  We 
prefer  referring  to  question  3664,  as  a 
sample  of  the  rest  of  that  class.  The 
witness  would  have  been  very  inseti- 
nble  indeed  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
honourable  or  right  honourable  que9« 
tioner,  if  he  had  given  any  other  than 
an  affirmative  answer  to  a  question  put 
in  so  captivating  a  form. 

It  sometimes  happened,  however, 
that  the  committee  met  with  an  im- 
practicable witness ;  and  it  is  amusing 
to  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  commit- 


tee to  convert  him  to  tlteir  ojnDJony 
and  the  unconscious  adroltneito  with 
which  thev  wind  round  him,  to  draw 
him  td  a  favourable  answer.  If  any 
one  doubt  this,  let  him  look  at  the  evi« 
dcnce  of  Mr  Strickland,  p.  331  of  the 
Third  Report.  He  is  an  English  gen- 
tleman, agent  over  a  very  large  estate 
in  the  county  Roscommon ;  we  believe 
Viscount  DiUon'a,  and  other  exteiiaive 
property  in  the  adjoining  county  Of 
Mayo.  He  eommenoes  with  corrobo* 
rating  the  views  of  Mr  Nimmo  as  to 
the  practicability  of  reclaiming  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland,  except  that  he 
considers  the  cost  would  not  be  so 
much  as  Mr  Nimmo  had  mentioned. 
He  is  sounded  as  to  his  views  about 
emigration  to  the  colonies,  and  at  once 
declares  himself  point-blank  agaimt 
any  such  thing.  From  question  3485 
to  3496,  they  invite  him  in  vain  to  a 
different  declaration ;  he  still  insists  it 
would  be  better  to  cultivate  the  waste 
lands  at  home  ,*  at  length,  anxious  to 
have  his  sufirage  for  emigration,  nolh- 
wlthstanding  the  waste  lands  to  which 
he  clings  so  firmly,  they  wish  to  know 
whether  he  does  not  think  the  popula- 
tion is  so  redundant  as  to  afford  suffi- 
cient "  candidates  for  emigration,''  in 
addition  to  those  who  might  be  em* 
ployed  on  the  waste  lands.  His  direct 
answer  is,  "  I  do  not." 

With  a  skill  in  the  art  of  examina- 
tion, of  which  an)r  learned  gentleman 
in  Westminster  Hail  might  well  b^ 
proud,  the  witness  is  then  led  away 
from  this  point  on  which  he  appears  so 
Inflexible,  and  for  sixty  questions  is  not 
troubled  about  this  Emigration,  but 
has  to  give  general  information  concern*, 
ing  the  state  of  the  country ;  at  length, 
however,  the  examiner  draws  him  to 
the  point  again,  in  the  following  ques- 
tion, which  we  defy  any  lawyer  to  put 
more  adroftly,  supposing  his  purpose 
to  be  the  obtaining  an  answer  favour- 
able to  emigration  from  one  who  had 
previously  delivered  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. Air  Strickland  having  spoken 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pea^ 
santry  in  his  part  of  the  country,  lie 
is  asked,,  in  question  3558,  "  Do  you 
conceive  that  the  most  efl^ctive  reme- 
dy for  the  evil  which  exists,  would  be 
the  transfer  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  pauper  population  to  some  other 
situation,  wb^e  they  may  be  rendetw 
ed  comfortable  and  prosperous  ?"  He 
answers,  "  Certainly,  to  oiher  ntua* 
tiona  and  improvements  In  Irekmd.^ 
Mr  Strickland  was  not  asked  a  siilgle 
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auesiion  more;  and  we  know  not  whe- 
ther to  admire  most,  the  skill  of  the 
examiner,  or  the  steadiness  of  the  wit- 
.ness,  who  rendered  all  his  skill  of  no 
avaiL  It  is  perhaos  needless  to  say, 
that  very  few  of  the  witnesses  were 
80  sharp  in  seeing  through  the  quea« 
tions,  or  so  inflexible  in  uieir  answers 
as  Mr  Strickland ;  but  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remind  those  who  attach 
some  y&lue  to  the  quantity  of  what  is 
.  called  favourable  evidence,  obtained  by 
,the  Committee,  that  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  avowed  partisans  of  emi- 
igration ;  that  others,  such  as  the  Irish 
landlords,  were  anxious  for  any  scheme 
•by  which  the  public  in  genend  would 
•assist  to  carry  away  the  pauper  tenan« 
try  from  their  estates,  whom  they 
themi^lves  had  not  the  spirit,  nor  the 
.generosity,  to  endeavour  to  make  use- 
nil  apd  comfortable  at  home. 
'  Others  there  were  who  made  their 
.bread  by  emigration,  and  who  would, 
^of  course,  not  s^  anything  against  it ; 
and  several,  like  Mr  Malthus,  who 
.was  very  particularly  examined  upon 
Ac  sUUe  of  Ireland  11  talked  from 
.books,  and  stated  as  certainties,  be- 
cause Hiajf  believed  them  to  be  so, 
iheories,  the  truth  of  which  is  every 
day  disputed. 

We  state  these  things  as  a  natural 
jmd  reasonable  apolqgy  for  difl^ng 
Xoto  cah  from  the  ooncluaions  come  to 
l>j[  the  Emigration  Committee,  not- 
.withstanding  the  resnectable  and  ti^ 
Jented  gentlemen  of  wnom  it  was  com* 
^sed,  and  the  great  quantity  of  time 
/and  labour  whicn  they  bestowed  upon 
the  inquiry. 

\  We  stated  at  the  commencement, 
that  we  considered  the  Emigration 
,^ue8tion  to  be  a  simple  one,  if  consi- 
dered by  itself,  and  not  through  the 
mediumofall  that  book  learning  which 
^serves  to  throw  so  much  perplexity 
around  modern  politics.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  discuss  the  matter  as  plain- 
ly and  intelligibly  as  we  can.  The 
,.«vil  is,  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
our  people  who  are  very  wretched, 
and  have  not  enough  to  eat ;  why  is 
this?  Is  there  any  scarcity  in  the 
land  ?  not  at  all ;  our  harvests  have 
been  plentiful,  the  country  is  fiill  of 
food;  but  those  who  have  the  food 
will  not  sive  it  to  those  who  have 
none,  without  getting  something  in 
exchange ;  and  these  poor  people  nave 
nothing  to  give  but  their  labour, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  is  not  wanted ; 
that  there  is  no  room  he^^for.  its  pro* 
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fitable  exertioii,  and  therefore  they 
must  be  sent  away  to  some  place 
where  they  can  p;et  food  in  exchange 
for  labour.  This  assertion  we  deny. 
.  We  say  there  is  abundant  room  with- 
in these  kingdoms  for  the  exertion  vf 
profitable  labour,  if  their  population 
were  double  what  it  is ;  and  indeed, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  point  to  which 
profitable  labour  might  not  be  extend^- 
ed,  if  our  political  regulations  would 
but  suffer  the  things  whic^  are  to  be 
done,  and  the  people  who  are  able 
to  do  them,  to  come  together.  As  it  ^, 
they  are  kept  asunder  j  the  men  are 
idle ;  and  the  land  which  would  feed 
them,  if  they  were  allowed  to  dig  it, 
and  to  sow  it,  lies  barren  before  their 
eyes.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  such  a 
change  in  our  system  aa  would  reme- 
dy  this  palpable  and  most  afflicting 
evil ;  but  we  do  s^,  that  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  to  ^viae  the  means  of 
rendering  the  vast  materials  of  weal^ 
in  this  kin^om  available  to  those 
who  are  perishing  for  want  of  thoee 
materials,  would  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  state  than  one  to  e£* 
feet  so  eowardly  a  policy  as  the  trana- 

E^rtation  of  our  people  to  a  foreign 
nd.  Emigration  is  at  the  best  but 
the  means  of  palliating  a  present  evil ; 
to  set  the  people  at  work  to  create 
wealth  at  home,  is  a  positive  good,  not 
only  to  those  whom  you  set  to  work, 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
which  would  profit  by  what  they  pro- 
duced, and  bv  the  demand  for  the 
production^  of  others  which  would  be 
thereby  occasioned.  When  we  reflect 
for  a  moment  that  everything  in  this 
world  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
wealth,  depends  upon  the  labour  of 
men's  bodies,  exercised  upon  the  rude 
materials  which  nature  furniBhes,  it 
must  be  immediately  obvious,  that  in 
a  properly  arranged  society,  the  only 
limit  to  the  usefulness  of  men,  is  the 
exhaustion  of  these  rude  materials; 
and  we  would  ask  any  sane  man  to 
look  around  him  in  these  countries, 
and  say  if  there  be  any  want  of  these 
rude  materials,  or  any  the  least  ap- 
prehension of  their  exhaustion?  There 
is  no  such  thing ;  all  we  want  is  to 
have  some  such  claim  one  upon  an- 
other, as  shall  set  us  to  work  each  in 
our  separate  vocation,  to  satisfy  that 
claim.  We  shall  not  then  be  unem» 
ployed,  we  shall  be  producing  some- 
thing either  valuable  to  ourselves,  or 
valui^ble  .to  others,  whp  wiM  give  vp 
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tdiat  we  Want  in  neliange  for  it ;  and 
the  more  there  are  of  us  the  better, 
for  we  shall  produce  the  more^  and 
hare  the  more  to  enjoy. 

In  the  last  speech  with  which  Mr 
Wilmot  Horton  favoured  the  House 
of  Commons  preriously  to  its  separa* 
tion  for  the  Easter  recess,  he  said,  that 
all  his  arguments  rested  upon  a  fact 
which  he  held  to  be  indisputably  true, 
namely,  that  there  were  a  great  num- 
b^  of  people  for  whom  profitable  la- 
bour coiUd  not  be  obtained,  and  conse- 
quendy  their  subsistence  was  so  much 
annually  subtracted  from  the  capital 
of  the  country,  for  which  there  was  no 
return.  He  diallenged  contradiction 
on  this  point,  and  in  the  House  he 
met  with  none;  but  we  should  be  sorry 
if,  on  this  account,  the  country  were  to 
reoeive  his  position  as  a  true  one.  We 
think  it  obrious  from  his  statement, 
that  he  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  the  capital,  or  the  property 
of  the  country,  for  we  suppose  they 
mean  the  same  thing,  to  grow  by  some 
fixed  and  settled  rule  of  progression,  as 
the  interest  on  stock  does  at  the  Bank, 
whether  it  be  called  for  or  not ;  but  it 
is  not  so — ^it  is  the  demand  for  it  which 
'  calls  it  intoi  existence.  If  it  be  asked, 
would  not  the  various  commodities 
which  these  idle  people  consume,  be 
so  much  saved  if  these  people  were  not 
here  to  consume  them  ?  We  answer. 
No— the  commodities  would  be  no- 
where, they  would  never  have  been 
treated;  and  instead  of  losing  by 
their  presence  the  country  gains,  in- 
asmuch as  it  occasions  a  portion  of 
productive  industry  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  exerted;  and  if  they 
were  sent  away,  we  should  be  losers 
by  their  deportation,  unless,  by  an  in- 
crease of  wages  to  those  who  were 
left,  a  conseaucnt  increase  of  demand 
for  the  produce  of  industry  should 
take  place,  equivalent  to  tliat  which 
their  wants  occasioned.*  Tlie  whole 
cause  of  our  distress  lies  in  this — ^the 
want  of  demand  to  set  us  to  work ;  and 


there  can  be  no  question,  that  weie 
the  demand  to  arise  to-morrow,  there 
is  hardly  any  limit  to  our  powers  of 
producing  to  answer  it  Mr  Horton 
says,  there  is  no  room  for  the  profit* 
able  labour  of  those  Whom  he  would 
send  out  of  the  country — does  he 
mean,  then,  with  reference  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  whom  he  would 
transport  to  Canada,  that  there  is 
no  land  for  them  to  till  at  home? 
Does  he  mean  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  "  redundant"  weavers,  and  car* 
penters,  and  masons,  that  no  one  in 
this  country  wants  clothes  and  houses? 
Every  one  with  his  eyes  and  can  open, 
will  tell  him  that  there  is  plenty  of 
land  to  be  tilled,  and  abundance  of 
people  wanting  clothes  and  houses; 
andean  there  be  any  doubt,  that  if 
they  were  set  to  work  to  supply  one 
another's  wants,  their  labour  would 
be  profitable  to  the  nation  ?  We  shall 
find  in  one  town  a  number  of  tailors 
out  of  work,  and  without  hata  or 
shoes;  a  number  of  hatters  unem* 
ployed,  without  coats  or  shoes;  annm* 
Der  of  shoemakers  idle,  without  hats 
or  coats ;  and  a  farmer  outude  the 
town  leaving  his  worst  field  untHied, 
because  the  com  he  grew  in  it  last 
year  did  not  bring  him  a  remuner** 
ting  priee,  and  discharging  in  oonse- 
quenoe  two  of  his  labourers.  Theafr 
people  would,  without  hesitation,  be 
denominated  by  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee a  "  surplus  popuktion  ;"  and 
we  should  be  told  that  the  nation 
should  at  once  subscribe  to  send  thes 
out  of  the  country ;  while  there  tut 
be  nothing  in  the  world  mo^  phdn, 
than  that  if  they  were  all  to  set 
about  supplying  one  another's  wautr, 
which  they  would  do,  if  some  meana 
could  be  devised  of  givin^f  them  a 
claim  one  upon  another,  thetr  produo* 
tive  industry  would  make  themselvea 
comfortable,  and  enrich  the  country. 
In  the  early  stages  of  civilisation,  the 
spur  to  productive  industry  is  found 
in  barter ;  and  if  at  such  aatage  Cradea 


*  #e  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  to  argue  that  pauperism  is  not  a  great 
evil  to  the  country.  We  feel  that  it  is,  on  account  of  the  loss  and  hardship  soffered 
t>y  individuals,  who,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  cf  the  paupers,  must  either  give 
additional  labour  without  any  return  to  thenit  or  must  give  up  a  portion  of  that  which 
they  would  otherwise  consume  themselves.  In  neither  of  these  cases,  however,  does 
the  capital  of  the  country  suffer  a  positive  loss,  and  that  is  the  position  against  which 
^e  contend.  A  negative  loss,  or  a  not-gaining  of  what  it  ought  to  do,  the  country  un- 
doubtedly does  suffer,  for,  under  more  fiivonrable  circumstances,  these  panpers  ouglil 
to  be  themselves  producing,  and  promoting  the  industry  of  others,  to  obtain  some- 
^iog  to  exchange  with  them  for  what  they  had  produced. 
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were  ^flded,  tbe  tailora  who  wanted 
tboeiy  would  make  oofttoy  and  go  to 
die  aboemaken  who  were  out  at  the 
elbowty  and  exchange  the  coats  for 
ahoea.  But  we  have  got  too  far  ad- 
Tanced  for  thia&— our  exchanges  are 
managed  entirely  by  means  of  money, 
the  universal  representative  of  value; 
And  so  entirelv  have  we  become  ao« 
customed  to  this  mode  of  managing 
our  afildrs,  that  we  may  find  six  peo« 
pie  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  town,  whose  sevml  industrv 
could  produce  much  more  than  enough 
of  all  that  the  whole  number  requi* 
Ted ;  yet  they  stand  idle  and  produce 
nothing,  because  they  have  not  mo» 
ney  to  offer  to  one  another  for  tbe 
commodities  which  they  want  Here, 
then,  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
present  condition,  that  the  monev  is 
gathered  together  in  great  masses ;  tnat 
the  contraction  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country  has  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  common  people  that 
whldi  will  alone  be  uken  in  exchange 
for  the  various  products  of  industry. 
We  trust  we  have  alr^y  shewn,  that 
"all  that  is  required  to  set  industry  to 
-work,  so  as  to  supply  the  whole  popu- 
lation with  all  they  want,  is  a  some- 
thing which  shall  give  one  individual 
«  daim  on,  or  an  inducement  for,  the 
industry  of  another.  This  daim,  or  in- 
ducement, is  to  be  found  in  money ; 
and  it  matters  not  the  least  whether 
this  money  has  any  intrinsic  value  of 
Sts  own  or  not,  so  that  it  be  acknow* 
lodged  as  a  general  representative  of 
"value.  If  a  farthing's  worth  of  paper 
"be  acknowledged  to  represent  twenty 
ahillings  worth  of  goods,  it  will  an- 
swer this  great  purpose,  of  setting  our 
industry  in  motion,  just  as  well  as  a 
golden  sovereign,  which  actually  costs 
very  nearly  twenty  shillings  to  pro- 
duce it.  This  is  a  point  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  If  it  be  true,  first, 
that  there  are  within  these  kingdoms 
abundant  materials  for  the  production 
of  food,  clothing,  and  habitations  for 
all  the  population  ;  secondly,  that  no- 
thing but  labour  is  required  to  con- 
vert these  materials  into  tbe  essentials 
of  life  just  mentioned;  thirdly,  that 
this  labour  would  be  applied,  if  the 
different  individuals  of  the  communi- 
ty had  any  daim  or  inducement  to 
ofier  to  one  another  for  undertaking 
this  labour;  and,  fourthly,  that  a 
-more  plentiful  supply  of  a  generally 
acknowledged  medium  of  value  would 
supply  this  daim  or  inducement;-^ 
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these  four  podtionB  be  tnu!,  and  we 
think  we  nave  not  advanced  them 
Without  first  having  laid  some  good 
grounds  for  adopting  them,  then  it 
must  be  of  the  very  highest  imports 
ance  to  devise  the  means  bv  whidi 
this  drculating  medium  shall  be  abun« 
dantly  supplied  to  the  nation,  yet  with 
the  utmost  security  that  the  pubHe 
shall  not  be  cheated,  by  taking  Uiat  as 
a  representative  of  value  which  shall 
afterwarda  turn  out  not  to  represent 
it. 

From  the  views  which  we  have  ta« 
ken,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  in- 
ference, that  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, when  it  throws  men  perma- 
nently out  of  employment,  does  the 
reverse  of  promoting  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  because,  inasmuch  as  the  de* 
mand  of  the  people  thrown  out  of 
employment  is  diminished,  the  pro- 
duce which  such  demand  would  occa« 
sion  is  diminished,  and  the  country 
loses  not  onl  v  the  entire  labour  of  those 
thrown  wholly  out  of  employment,  but 
also  a  considerable  portion  of  ibe  la- 
bour of  all  those  who  formerly  were 
busy  in  supplying  them  with  tne  va* 
rious  articles  which  now  they  cannot 
afford  to  use.  If  sixty  men  be  dis- 
missed from  a  cotton-mill,  and  be- 
come in  consequence  permanently  idle, 
the  power-looms  which  have  taken 
thdr  place  may  doubtless  produce 
more  cotton  goods,  and  at  a  less  ex- 
pense, than  the  men  did,  and  the  in- 
dividual manufacturer  may  become 
more  rich  in  consequence ;  but  by  as 
much  as  the  articles  of  consumption 
by  sixty  flourishing  mechanica  exceed 
the  bare  necessaries  supplied  by  the 
parish  to  sixty  paupers,  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country  is  diminished, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  thin^,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  that  the  gain  In 
production  hj  machinery  is  equal  to 
the  loss  occaaioned  in  the  way  we  have 
just  mentioned.  Duringthe  war,  when 
the  prodigious  drain  on  the  country 
drew  forth  the  productive  powers  m 
its  industry  with  such  immense  effect, 
our  machinery  assisted  us  to  a  desree 
too  vast  to  be  expressed,  for  no  lack 
of  demand  was  experienced  in  conse* 
quence.  £very  one  found  a  ready 
market  for  all  they  could  produce, 
and  consequently  every  one  did  pro- 
duce as  much  as  they  could,  which, 
unfortunately,  they  now  do  not  As 
to  the  talk  about  over  production, 
whid^  has  latterly  prevailed,  it  is  non- 
it  is  want  of  distributUm  that 
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should  be  oomiilained  of.  We  may 
produce  more  tQan  we  can  cram  into 
roreign  warehouses^  and  thus  be  obli- 
ged to  sell  a  part  at  less  than  it  cost 
us,  and  leave  the  rest  to  rot ;  but  if, 
by  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 
$istr7>  we  can  scatter  our  produce 
over  the  face  of  our  own  country,  then 
we  cannot  produce  too  much. 

But  to  come  more  immediately  to 
the  subject  of  the  Emigration  Report. 
Notwithstanding  the  objectionable  na« 
ture  of  the  evidence  generally,  to 
which  we  have  already  luludedy  there 
is  some  good  direct  evidence  in  the 
volume,  which  goes  to  show,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  for  what 
is  called  the  "  redundant  population 
of  Ireland/'  there  is  abundance  of 
means  of  profitable  employment  Le( 
-any  one  read  the  answers  given  by 
Mr  Nimmo  to  questioos  3438,  3448, 
0nd  3456,  and  we  think  they  will  be 
amazed,  diat  the  chairman  of  the  Com^t 
jnittee,  who  heard  these  answersj 
should  get  up  in  his  place  in  Parlia« 
ment,  to  assert  that  he  saw  no  means 
4)f  profitable  employment  for  the  peo« 
pie.  Mr  Nimmo  states,  that  he  had 
himself  been  engaged  in  the  reclaiming 
pf  bog  for  Lord  ralmerston,  which, 
when  they  commenced  operations^  was 
utterly  valueless ;  and  by  the  outlay 
of  L.7  per  acre  upon  it,  it  was  brought 
to  that  state,  that  it  would  produce,  if 
Jet,  308.  per  acre  annual  rent;  and 
when  he  is  asked  by  the  Committee 
.for  a  general  estimate  of  the  Quantity 
of  land  now  waste,  upon  wnich  an 
4Hitlay  of  L.10  per  acre  would  make 
it  worth  208.  an  acre  annual  rent,  his 
answer  is,  "Jive  miiiions  of  English 
acres!" 

Here,  howe  ver,  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  stupidity  of  the  Committee,  in 

Suiting  leading  questions;  for,  had 
Ir  Nimmo's  opinion  been,  that  these 
five  million  acres  could  have  been  re- 

;  claimed  at  the  same  expense,  and  be- 
come as  valuable  as  Lord  Palmerston'a 

'  acres,  of  which  he  bad  just  spoken, 

,  he  must  still  have  given  the  same  an- 
swer, as  he  did  to  the  question  nut  to 
him  in  so  peculiar  a  form.  He  snould 

.  have  been  asked  how  many  acres  there 

•  were,  and  what  it  would  cost  to  re- 
daim  them,  and  not  have  had  a  ques- 
tion so  fenced  about  with  conditions. 
Mr  Nimmo  states,  moreover,  that 
the  greatest  fsMiilities  exist  for  reclaim- 

,ing  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact,  which  is  generally  true 

«ll  over  the  island,  that  in  the  neigh* 


bourhood  of  these  bogs,  that  species 
of  soil  or  gravel  is  found,  whidi  ^ 
necessary  to  be  combined  with  the 
substance  of  the  bo^,  in  order  to  coa<v 
vert  it  into  productive  earth. 

Mr  Strickland's  evidence,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is  stiU  strong* 
er  than  Mr  Nimmo's. 

He  tells  the  Committee  that  the 
expense  of  reclaiming  the  waste  landa 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  even  less  than 
bad  been  stated,  and  that,  indepen* 
dently  of  these  lands,  the  ground 
whicn  is  already  considered  to  be  in 
cultivation,  requires  in  his  part  of  the 
country  every  kind  of  improvement  ia 
which  a  good  farmer  would  employ 
labourers.  It  really  seems  after  this 
to  be  almost  waste  of  words  to  argue 
the  matter  any  farther.  It  is  a  truth 
80  glaringly  palpable  that  the  popu« 
lation  ought  to  be  employed  in  these 
works ;  it  is  so  plainly  a  disgrace  to 
the  country,  that  these  important 
works  should  be  delayed  for  a  single 
month,  that  it  seems  something  very 
little  short  of  insanity  to  think  of  put- 
ting the  country  to  expense  to  s&nd 
away  the  people  whose  assistance  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  them,  fiut^ 
say  the  right  honourable  and  honour- 
able  the£migrationist8,how  is  this  to 
be  done?  how  are  we  to  get  rid  dt 
the  "  difficulties  of  tenure"  about  the 
bogs  ?  or  how  induce  Irish  landlords 
to  improve  their  esUtes  ?  Ay,  gentle- 
men, there's  the  rub,  we  do  confess; 
but  these  are  the  very  points  you 
ouffht  to  have  been  inquiring  about, 
ana  not  wasting  your  time  in  examiiu 
ing  Mr  Malthus  about  the  popiUation 
of  Ireland. 

We  cannot  believe  these  difficulties 
are  utterly  insurmountable.  It  ia 
ridiculous  to  suppose  they  are;  we 
ourselves  think  we  could  suggest  some 
strong  measures  before,  which  these 
difficulties  would  soon  fall  to  the 
ground — but  we  pause  for  the  present, 
content  if  we  shall  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  direct  the  attention  of 
men  who  have  the  power  to  promote 
them,  to  measures,  which,  while  thev 
relieve  our  sufferinff  po[)ulation,  wiu 
improve,  adorn,  ana  enrich  our  coun- 
try, and  much  gratified  if  we  shall 
have  shewn  the  public  in  a  stronger 
light  than  they  have  yet  seen  them, 
the  hollowness  and  worthles^ness  of 
the  arguments  which  the  soi^isarU 
liberal  politicians  of  ^e  day,  have  put 
forwara  in  favour  of  emigration. 
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Sir, 

Amoko  the  prodigioiiB  adyantages 
which  this  country  is  to  derive  from 
what  is  called  unqualified  Emandpa- 
fioti,  the  patriotic  recommenders  of 
that  measure  promise  us  full  employ* 
ment  for  its  native  population,  and  all 
the  happy  effects  that  are  to  flow  fVom 
the  possession  of  comfort^  competency^ 
and  union.  To  the  genmlity  of  your 
readers^  the  attainment  of  such  hiess-t 
ings  must^  I  am  inclined  to  think,  ap* 
pear  paradoxical.  They  are  unahle 
to  conceive  what  difi^nce  it  can  make 
to  the  peo|>le  at  large  to  mix  Roman 
Cathohc  with  Protestant  Senators,  or 
to  throw  open  to  the  former  a  few 
high  offices  of  trust  and  emolument, 
from  which  they  are  at  present  exclu*^ 
ded.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  will 
continue  to  have  the  same  rents  and 
the  same  landlords.  Merchants,  trades* 
men,  and  shopkeepers,  will  experi- 
ence no  change  of  situation;  their 
means  of  acquiring  property,  and  the 
property  itself,  being  already  as  se* 
€ure  as  those  of  the  more  favoured  de* 
Bcription.  Neither  grain  nor  potatoes 
will  grow  one  whit  the  better  for  the 
Xnrojected  change,  nor  will  the  seasons 
alter  their  accustomed  mode  of  bring* 
ing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  To 
what  Uien  are  We  to  look  for  the  bless- 
ings and  enjoyments  so  confidently 
promised?  Or  are  those  promises  mere* 
ly  held  out  as  a  bait  for  the  Legisk* 
tiire? 

These,  dr,  are  questions  which  your 
readers  may  amuse  themselves  in  sol? 
ving — ^mv  present  object  is  confined 
to  one  of  them.  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
monstrate, by  a  reference  to  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries — the  only 
mode  by  which  such  a  proposition  can 
be  demonstrated— that,  among  the  con- 
sequences contemplated  by  what  some 
call  the  Catholic  Association,  and  others 
the  self-constituted  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, we  may  certainly  look  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  object  which  Mr  Wil- 
mot  Horton,  and  other  speculators  for 
dep<^ulation,  are  so  laudably  endea- 
vouring to  compass.  I  do  not,  how* 
.ever>  say,  that  sucfai  consequences  are 
contemplated  by  all  the  members  now 
compoamg  that  respectable  body,  in 
which  are  enrolled  several,  who^  like 
Rodorigo,  join  the  pack  only  to  keep  up 


the  cry,  and  several  who  want  underi 
standings  to  contemplate  any  eonse* 
ouences  at  all.  I  speak  only  of  the 
iW  by  whom  the  many  are  led,  and 
of  whose  ultimate  ends  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  of  deep  reflection  to 
entertain  a  doubt  As  to  the  language 
employed  in  public  documents  and 
parliamentary  petitions,  in  examina^ 
tions  before  committees,  and  senatorial 
speeches  of  political  friends,  he  will 
be  very  far  short  of  the  truth  indeed, 
whose  notions  extend  no  further,  and 
who  draws  his  conclusions  from  such 
premises^^Ve  notus  Ufysses?  All 
these,  sir,  like  the  prologue  to  a  play^ 
necenarily  put  on  the  form  of  cour* 
teous  entreaty,  and  respectfully  be* 
speak'  that  countenance  and  protectioit 
which  is  likely  to  secure  the  succeu 
of  the  piece.  It  would  be  preposterous 
indeed  to  ask  for  more  tnan  partici* 
pation  of  power,  whatever  may  be  id 
the  future  contemplation  of  the  askers. 
Had  we,  therefore,  no  other  ground 
for  suspicion  than  the  general  spirit 
of  that  religion  which  admits  no  equal, 
still  there  would  be  something  left  for 
the  Protestant  to  fear,  and  oonsequent-t 
ly  he  would  be  justified  by  common 
pudenoe  in  looking  to  a  security  for 
nis  religions  and  political  rights.  But 
the  indiscretion  or  impatience  of  thtf 
Catholic  Association  has  removed  the 
veil  which  policy  or  decorum  had 
drawn  over  the  penetralia  of  their  in* 
tentions,  and  we  are  no  longer  left  to 
the  anxieties  of  doubt,  or  the  surmises 
of  suspicion.  To  rescind  the  Union, 
and  re-establish  the  independence  of 
Ireland — or,  in  other  words,  to  put 
her  into  the  hands  of  seven  millions 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  cut  the  eon-' 
nexion  with  great  Britain,  is  now  de* 
dared  to  be  a  fixed  and  final  object^ 
—an  insular  Elysium  to  which  Mi* 
lesian  piety  looks,  and  to  which  the 
favouring  breese  of  unqualified  eman^ 
eipatimi  is  to  waft  the  Ark  of  Hiber* 
man  glory,  with  its  discordant  cai^ 
of  Bravos  and  Breviaries,  Saints  and 
Sinners.  Nor  is  this  idea  confined  to 
the  casual  efihsioBS  of  idle  vapour* 
ing,  or  irritated  imbecility,  but  to  bo 
found  among  the  frequent  and  undis^ 
giiised  declarations  of  those  leading 
spirits,  who,  however  frenzied  and  ino 
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ooheient  at  times,  haYe,  however,  soffi- 
cieDt  method  in  their  madness,  toknow 
what  they  are  about ;  and  amidst  all 
their  wanderings,  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  what  circumstances  have  led 
them  to  regsid  as 

**  A  coosammation  devoutly  to  bm 
wiihU" 

Now,  sir,  whether  this  oonsnmmap 
tion  not  yerv  devoutly  to  be  wished  by 
those  who  do  noi  bow  the  knee  to  the 
Italian  idol,  be  likely  to  take  place  or 
not,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  guide  the  councils  and  compose 
the  legislature  of  these  imperial  reatma. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  show  you, 
that  if  it  shall  be  the  lot  of  this  island 
to  become  hereafter  Insula  Sacerdoium, 
instead  ofits  pristine  title.  Insula  Sane* 
iorum,  no  farther  steps  will  be  ncces* 
ssry  to  reduce  superfluity  of  popula* 
tion,  and  confine  human  increase  with- 
in  the  precincts  of  prescribed  lymita* 
tion.  "  That  which  has  been,  is  the 
thing  which  shall  be;"  and  eonse* 
qnently  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to 
assimilate  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
to  those  of  the  blissful  region  in  which 
the  experiment  has  so  perfectly  sue* 
eeeded,  and  where,  at  this  very  day,  it 
is  so  satisfactorily  exemplified.  This 
being  once  acoomplished,  the  result 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
model  country  to  which  refeience  is 
here  made,  is  one  where  the  blessings 
of  Papal  Supremacy  reign,  and  have 
reigned  for  many  a  Ions  century,  un* 
polluted  by  sectarian  doctrines,  and 
guarded  with  the  most  rigorous  pre« 
caution  against  the  slightest  mixture 
of  Protestant  heresy.  There  are  no 
Methodists,  no  Orangemen,  no  £van« 
eelioals,  no  Bible  readers,  to  disturb 
the  slumbers  of  Monachism,  or  raise 
commotion  and  alarm  in  the  tranquil 
bosom  of  Infallibility.  There  the 
Word  of  God  reposes  decorously  on  the 
hierarchial  shelf,  unthumbed  by  vul« 
gar  hands,  and  unheeded  by  infallible 
heads.  There  the  regal  authority,  in 
due  and  dutiful  obedience  to  that  of  the 
Triple  Crown,  exerts  its  power  and  in- 
fluence in  enforcing  submission  to  the 
true  Church,  sanctioning  all  her  dog* 
mas,  maintaining  all  her  privileges, 
upholding  all  her  varieties  of  image 
worship,  encouraging  her  warehouse 
of  indulgences,  end  compelling  her 
subjects  to  that  blessed  unity  of  opi- 
nion, which  has  made  her,  if  not  the 
envy,  at  least  the  wonder,  of  civihxed 
Jiations. 


To  estoblish  my  point,  I  shall  have 
recourse  to  authority  that  cannot  be 
questioned*  Some  of  your  readens 
must  have  seen,  and  to  those  who  have 
not,  I  recommend  a  work  /entitled^ 
'^  Modem  State  of  Spain,  written  by 
J.  F.  R.  Bourgoing,  late  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  France  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid."  It  underwent  a 
fourth  edition  in  1807,  and  contains  m 
very  minute  account  of  the  state  of 
Spain  previous  to  Buonapsrte's  wanton 
and  treacherous  invasion,  written  by  % 
friendly  Roman  Catholic,  whose  re^ 
spectable  situation,  intelligent  rnind^ 
and  inquisitive  diaiposition,  enabled 
him,  during  the  course  ef  a  long  so* 
journ,  to  make  himself  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sulject  on  which  he  writes. 
He  was  also  lutainted  with  the  licen* 
tious  spirit  of  republican  infideU^,  at- 
tached to  his  rehgion,  and  Uiough  dis^ 
approvins;  the  principle  of  the  Inquisi« 
tion,  spoke  less  unfavourably  of  the 
institution  itself  than  might  liave  been 
expected  from  so  enlightened  a  mem« 
her  of  the  Galilean  Church.  Append- 
ed to  Monsieur  Bourgoing's  book,  is  an 
account  of  Spain  by  another  hand,  also 
a  member  of  the  Romish  Churoh,  a 
Monsieur  Peyron,  whose  work  prece- 
ded that  of  Bouigoin^  by  a  few  years* 
From  these  unquestionable  authori- 
ties the  following  extracts  are  made 
from  the  London  octavo  edition  <^ 
1808,  four  volumes* 

Page  337,  first  volume,  the  author, 
after  mentioning  a  few  instances  of  the 
Spanish  Government's  not  altogether 
unsuccessful  opposition  to  some  of  the 
usurpations  ana  encroachments  of  the 
Papal  Court,  proceeds  Uins :— > 

*'  A  great  abuse,  however,  still  prevailp 
in  Spain,  which  originates  from  wrong 
conceptions  of  religion— I  mean  the  ex- 
orbitant wealth  of  the  clei^gy  and  the 
monkF.  Since  the  secularization  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  principalities  in  Ger- 
many, the  most  opulent  benefices  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  to  be  found  in  Spain. 
The  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  of  Seville,  of 
St  lago,  of  Valentia,  of  Saragossa,  &€* 
&&  have  more  ample  revenues  than  any 
of  ours  ever  possessed.  There  are  mo. 
nssteries,  particularly  Carthusian  con- 
vents,  the  landed  estates  of  which  occupjr 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  sitoated;  and  these  religioo's 
foundations,  besides  depopubtHng  and  im» 
poveriMng  the  dreorojacent  coontry,  aqg- 
nent  its  misery,  and  produce  idleness  by 
the  blind  chsrity  with  which  they  encov* 
rage  it" 
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Mr  WiUiain  Collet,  that  Pfoteiu 
offfBriulity^  will  probably  have  no 
diflSculty  in  believing  this,  becauae  k 
ia  not  long  since  he  was  of  a  contrary 
cypinion ;  bat  how  will  it  l»e  reodred 
bjr  the  trumpeters  of  Roman  Catholic 
▼irtne,  Roman  Catholic  excellence, 
Boman  Catholic  perfection,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  infallibility  ?  Can  nni- 
ty,  which  no  schism  has  been  suffered 
to  disturb — can  truth,  purity,  and 
holiness,  which  no  heresy  has  been 
permitt^  to  stain,  produce  such 
rmits  ?— The  charge  might  be  pallia-> 
ted  had  it  come  from  doubtful  autho- 
rity—it might  be  denied  had  it  only 
rested  on  the  report  of  Mr  Blanco 
White ;  but  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  states- 
man  and  a  friend,  and  supnorted  as  it 
18  by  that  conclusive  kind  of  argument 
called  matter-of-fact,  not  even  the  sha- 
dow of  a  loop-hole  is  left  for  defence 
or  evasion.  I  leave  to  the  advocates 
•f  Papacy  to  explain  how  what  they 
pronounce  to  be  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  only  legitimate  Church  of  Christ, 
can  be(xnne  the  fruitful  parent  of  vice, 
misery,  and  idleness;  and  in  the  un- 
restricted enjoyment  of  all  her  powers 
and  privileges,  debase,  depopulate, 
and  deform  one  of  the  finest  countries, 
inhabited  by  one  of  the  finest  races  of 
men,  upon  the  Ikce  of  the  earth.  How 
they  may  succeed  in  satisfying  them- 
selves, 1  cannot  say.  All  but  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  Papal  Supremacy  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  already. 

From  some  faint  endeavours  to  re- 
form ecclesiastical  abuses,  M.  Bour- 
going  ventured  to  augur  better  things. 
A^eeSa  meMhominumfatisortisquefum 
tura  !  He  did  not  speculate  on  the  sa- 
cerdotal reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Vllth. 
or  conceive  that  the  little  light  which 
burned  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  upon 
Spain,  should  be  succeeded  by  total 
darkness  in  the  nineteenth.  He  hoped 
imatters  would  become  better.  He 
could  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  their  becoming  worse.  Yet  what  are 
theynowinl898?l!! 

<*  8pain,*'  says  M.  Bonigoing,  **  has 
been  more  thoroughly  convinced  thui 
any  other  Catholic  couotry,  of  the  absor- 
dt^  of  maiotaming  religious  ordcn»  the 
generals  of  which  reside  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  the  Carthusians,  not- 
withstanding the  representation  I  waa 
commissioned  to  make  in  1785,  were  re- 
leased from  their  dependence  on  the  chief 
establiabnent  of  that  order ;  en  which 
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occasion  the  minister  Florida  BIsnca  aa- 
sored  me,  that  there  were  only  two  mo^. 
nastie  orders  in  all  Spain,  the  generals  of 
which  resided  at  Rome,  and  that  it  was 
intended,  on  their  demise,  to  emancipato 
these  orders  from  such  a  dangerous  snhor- 
dination.  It  does  not  appear, 'however^ 
that  this  design  was  put  into  execution.  • 
'^  This  minister  being  in  some  respects 
a  philosopher,  we  must  admit  that  on 
particular  subjects  he  had  adopted  very 
enlightened  notions.— On  his  return  from 
Rome  to  Madrid,  although  generally  en- 
compassed with  priests  and  monks," 
(like  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  J 
**  he  ventured  to  divulge  opinions  con-> 
ceming  the  usurpation  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,"  (being  in  this  very  unlike  the 
said  Association,)  "  which,  however  bold 
they  might  appear,  were  nothing  more 
than  just,  and  he  regulated  his  ministe- 
rial operations  accoidingly.  If  Spain  had 
an  onintemipted  succession  of  ministers 
like  him  and  his  predecessor  (Rods),  or 
like  some  other  modern  statesmen,  she 
would  soon  be  emancipated  from  that  spi- 
ritual bondage,  in  which  she  has  been 
enchained  during  a  period  of  two  centu- 
ries." 

Such  languase  from  such  a  personage 
is  deserving  of  serious  attention.  We 
here  behold  the  Vicarius  Dei  in  Ter- 
ns, the  inheritor  of  all  apostolic  autho- 
rity, the  infallible  head  of  an  infallible 
church,  if  not  out-Heroding  Herod, 
certainly  out  -  Pharaoing  Pharaoh. 
For  be  it  always  kept  in  mind,  that 
those  prelates,  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
and  ecclesiastical  mummeriea  and 
establishments  of  all  kinds,  are  under 
the  tutelage  and  direction  of  the  su- 
preme Pontiff!  Pharaoh's  house  of 
old  was  indeed  a  house  of  bondage— 
but  to  whom  ?  Not  to  his  own  Bgyp- 
tian  subjects,  but  to  those  of  another 
lineage  and  a  different  worship ;  where- 
as in  Spain  the  miseries  of  bondage, 
from  generation  to  generation,  are  en- 
tailed on  the  faithful  sons  and  dutiful 
followers  of  Mother  Church.  Again, 
therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
can  this  church  be  the  genuine  repre- 
aentative  of  that  holy  reli^on,  the 
first  announcement  of  which  pro- 
dumed  ^ry  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men?  With  what  juatice  can  she 
daim  a  monopoly  of  Christian  excel- 
lence, the  resist  id  whose  sway  is  to 
perpetuate  ignorance,  to  cherish  su- 
perstition, and  to  enrich  the  priest 
with  the  spoils  of  the  people  ?  It  ia 
only  in'  such  countries  as  Spain  or 
4K 
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Italy,  where  she  idgns  eupreme  and 
unrivalled,  that  her  real  charaeter  can 
be  known;  every ivhere  dee  i^e  ia 
more  or  less  obliged  to  bide  her  d&* 
forndties  under  a  mask. 
-  Bnt  I  shall  hereafter  take  oecasion 
to  speak  more  at  large  of  the  eorrupw 
tions  of  Christianity  by  means  of  priest-^ 
craft,  monachism,  and  the  super* 
abundance  of  superstitious  practices. 
My  present  object  is  to  show  the  de- 

g populating  influence  of  popery  where 
It  reigns  without  a  rival,  and  possesses 
lat  uncontrolled  influence  which  its 
er^  would  equally  exercise  in  other 
places  if  they  could,  and  which  our 
emancipation  patriots  are  so  strenu* 
ously  labouring  to  confer  on  the  Mi- 
lesian church  of  Ireland.  They  do 
not  possibly  contemplate  so  profuse  an 
licoession  of  wealth  and  power  to  the 
Hibernian  as  to  the  Iberian  Churchj 
because  they  look  to  a  oompeteot  pro* 
pordon  of  the  spoils  for  themselves. 
They  look  probably  even  to  more  than 
an  equal  division  between  the  Isy  and 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  future 
goyemment  of  the  Land  of  Saints* 
But  from  this  they  have  precluded 
themselyes  by  the  impolitic  precipi- 
tancy of  their  late  conduct.  They  haye 
transferred  to  the  priests  the  political 
tnfluenoe  which  should  haye  remained 
with  themselves,  and  have  retained 
only  its  ^adow.  They  have  exempli- 
fled  the  old  fable  of  the  horse,  tnat 
sacriflced  his  independence  to  his  jea- 
lousy, and  sufleted  himself  to  be  sad- 
dled in  order  to  get  the  better  of  his 
opponent  through  the  temporary  as- 
sistahce  of  a  jockey.  They  haye  taught 
their  clergy  how  to  ride  them,  and  it 
is  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  forgot  In 
the  event  of  Papal  ascendency,  they 
must  have  recourse  to  the  priests  to 
rule  the  people.  The  real  sovereignty 
will  be  in  the  Church,  and  I  hardly 
need  to  observe,  that  in  exercising  that 
•way,  her  peculiar  interests  and  emo- 
luments will  not  be  overlooked.  Es- 
perio  erede  Hispano, 

In  the  work  of  M.  Bourgoing,  as 
well  as  that  of  M.  Peyron,  we  find 
many  accounts  of  the  vestiges  still  at- 
testing the  former  magnificence  of  th6 
Moors,  mixed  with  regret  for  the  me« 
lancholy  contrast  between  the  present 
and  pristine  stiite  of  the  places  they 
inhaniied.  Conyentshave  succeeded 
to  palaces,  idleness  to  industry,  igno- 
rance to  science,  and  paucity  to  po- 
pulation. A  few  extracts  may  suffice. 


forty  convents,  and  a  great  number  of 
{NOUS  foundations.  Ought  we  to  look  cUe- 
where  for  the  causes  of  its  depopulation 
and  misery  ?  Enjoying  the  finest  dimtte 
in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  so  msDy 
sources  of  prosperity,  it  now  scareely  ecm- 
taios  35^000  inhabiUnts !  It  was  once 
celebrated  for  maouGscturea  of  silks,  li- 
nens, &C.**— Vol.  IIL  p.  14b 

Of  Granada,  and  its  beautiful  envi- 
rons, he  subsequently  sp^ks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  admiration.  Here 
ar&  still  to  be  seen  *'  the  magnificent 
monuments  of  the  Arabs,  where  eve- 
rything brings  to  reeoUectionun  active 
and  industrious  people,  whose  expal«i 
eion  was  the  chief  •cause  of  the  dowD« 
fall  of  the  arts  in  Spain !" 

Take  another  extract  from  M.  Pey- 
ron's  introduction  to  an  acoount  oC 
Spain,  some  years  previous,  and  which 
is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  M» 
Bourgoing. 

That  intelligent  writer,  after  paying 
some  compliments  to  the  Abb^  Poos, 
a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  who  had  em- 
ployed his  peu  in  a  description  of  hit 
country,  obsenres,  that  the  Abbe  made 
no  observations  on  manners,  costoms, 
or  laws,  the  cause  of  his  silence  on 
those  important  subjects  being  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

"  How,"  says  Peyron,  «*  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  speak  of  abuses  ?  In  this 
case  he  must  have  gone  to  the  source, 
and  sounded  the  depth  of  an  abyss  enve- 
loped in  a  aacred  obscurity,  and  dangerous 
to  descend.  How  often  must  he  bare 
sighed,  in  describing  so  many  churches 
in  which  the  richest  and  most  abundant 
treasures  are  buried !  He  has,  however, 
ventured  to  put  into  the  month  of  an  old 
man,  one  of  his  friends,  a  few  words  to 
the  following  effect—*  Would  not  the 
excessive  donations  to  convents,  those 
whims  of  devotion,  gratified  at  sach  an 
enormous  expense,  be  better  employ<|d 
in  constructing  roads  and  bridges?  This 
would  be  doubly  consecrating  them  tn 
public  utility,  as  the  people,  who  lire  is 
a  tnciotts  poverty^  would  then  find  employ- 
ment  for  their  time.*  Works  of  real 
piety  are  such  as  are  useful  to  SBanldnci. 
and  not  confined  to  piampering  a  few  self- 
ish and  ignorant  hermits.  ** 

For  a  Spanish  Abb^,  no  doubt,  this 

was  yenturing  pretty  far,  though  qua- 
lified a  little  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence, where  he  says,  the  selfish  snd 
ignorant  were  but  a  few.    Had  inw 
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been  reallj  the  caae,  the  efil  would 
have  been  compftntively  inngmOaint. 

To  a  Biitiah  ear  it  jxulj  toi^d  ex« 
traordinary,  that  each  should  be  the 
lamentable  Ganeeqaenoet«f a  Ghriatian 
sooceeding  to  an  infidel  population  j.or 
that  paupeiaaBi  and  igDorance  ahould 
be  the  general  oonoomitants  of  a  purdjr 
Roman  Catholic  eommunitr.  A  abort 
reaidence  in  Ireland  would  diminiah 
the  wonder^  and  unfold  the  canaea^ 
We  do  not,  it  is  true,  find  depopula- 
tion  among  ita  consequenoea  here ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  numbera  appear  to 
be  rather  inordinately  increaaing.  But 
this  18  easily  accounted  for.  In  Ireland, 
the  paatora  of  the  infallible  church  are 
maintained  by  a  poll  tax,  and  the  poor 
and  the  rich  pay  nearly  alike.  Early 
marriagea  are  therefore  enoouraged  an4 
promoted,  and  the  more  eapeoially  aa 
the  fees  of  wedlock  are  high.  In  Spain, 
the  secular  poaaeasiona  m  the  church 
are  immenae,  and  render  her  inde« 
pendent  of  thoae  contributiona  which 
aupport  her  here.  But  they  do  m^ch 
more;  they  render  her  independent^ 
not  only  on  the  people,  but  on  the 
government  itaelf^  both  of  whom  ahe 
ia  enabled  to  away  by  the  combined 
force  of  temporal  and  apiritual  influ« 
ence.  Her  popular  subjects  are  more  ea«> 
ally  retained  in  submission  by  reraain«i 
ing  as  they  are,  than  by  any  change 
for  the  better.  Their  increase  in  num- 
bera, by  means  of  improved  industry, 
would  probably  injure  her  a  little — 
the  enlargement  of  their  minJa  by 
knowledge  would  certainly  injure  her 
much.  Wheh  to  auch  a  state  of  things 
in  Spain,  ia  added  the  poaaesaion  of 
auch  a  king  aa  Ferdinand,  her  good 
ifiend  Boui^ng,  if  he  vet  Uvea,  will 
abate  hia  fond  hopes  of  approaching 
reformation,  either  in  the  civil  or  apip* 
ritual  departments. 

It  haa,  I  think,  been  abundantly 
piovedi  that  the  ayatem  of  religion 
established  in  Spain,  professed,  as  we 
are  told,  by  seven  millions  of  devoted 
▼otariea  in  Ireland*  and,  by  the  anper- 
aapient  leaders  of  thoae  seven  millions, 
fnronounced  to  be  the  only  pure,  chaste, 
noly,  and  apoatolic  form  of  Chiiatian^ 
ity  notr  exiating;  it  haa,  I  wf,  been 
fully  proved,  that  this  aacred  inatiti^ 
lion  of  aingle  beatitude  haa  been  at- 
tended with  the  aingttlar  effiMSt  of  de»* 
popukting  fertile  provinces,  and  aufaN 
atituting  the  pauperiam  of  idleneaa  for 
the  comforta  of  industry :  all  which  it 
hat  done,  by  meana  of  the  univenal 


reverence  paid  to  the  church,  her  abon* 
dant  revenues,  and  her  exclusive  esta- 
blishment That  like  causes,  opera- 
ting upon  like  materials,  must  pnkluce 
like  effects,  is  an  axiom  that  will  be 
neadily  admitted  ;  and  hence  results 
the  (Undeniable  oonsequeaoe,  that  Ire« 
hmd  will  derive  from  the  future  asoen- 
dencv  of  her  Roman  Catholic  Churdi 
Batabliahment,  whenever  that  ahall 
happen>.the  same  bleaaingB  and  bene* 
fita  which  are  now,  and  mive  been  for 
^mecentBriioa,  Alloyed  by  Spain.  The 
rircamatanoeo  which  lead  to  such  a  re^ 
anlt^  are  peculiarly  favourable  and  en- 
oouraging.  A  very  hirge  portion  of 
oar  nathe  nopulation,  if  we  are  rif^ht- 
Iv  infonned,  derive  their  origin  from 
tbat  Peninsula,  and  neither  Spain  nor 
Portngal  ean  boast,  either  among  their 
grandeea  or  their  plebeiana,  more  ob- 
Bcquionsness  to  the  authority  of  Mo- 
ther-chuieh ;  more  promptiUide  to 
wear  hear  diaini ;  more  abhoneace  of 
that  irreligious  tpeesnmption,  whieh 
others  edl  the  right  of  private  judg« 
ment ;  and  more  Uindneas  of  devotion 
to  aU  her  powcn>  privileges,  and  pre- 
tensions, mimdes  irfsluded.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  ardent  love  of  po^li- 
csl  freedom,  as  now  exhibited  in  Oie 
Dublin  national:  asaembly,  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  their  civil 
rights,,  in  the  event  of  the  pcyeetcd 
revolution*  But.  the  part  they  now 
play,  is  like  that  of  actors  on  the  stage, 
intended  only  for  present  efieot,  and 
by  no  means  incempatiUs  with  full 
submission  toehurch  authbri^.  They 
a»  liberal  of  abuse  to  the  profossocaof 
Other  creeds,  but  unremitCiDgiy  lavidi 
of  praises  on  the  pions  pastors  of  their 
•wn  infoUible  Gterch,  whose  doctrines 
are  the  essence. of  Christian^  Parity,  ^ 
and  whose  livet  are  ihe. perfection* of 
apostolia  virtue.  .  Gould .  those'  men 
abase  poxveri  or  be4x>nmpted  by  riohesjp 
Impossible. .  Convinoed  iof  this  ineon- 
trovertaUe  truth,  they  have  already 
made  them,  the  returning  officers  of 
every  county  and  berouiEh  possessing 
a  Bu^ority  of  Boman  Catholic  eleo- 
tors;  and  this  valuable  station  thejy 
will  continue  to  hold,  after  thd  return 
of  Ireland  to  its  full  allegiancelto  the 
Majesty  of  Rome.  They  Will  then 
manage  the. Roman  Catholic  as  they 
now  do  the  Protestant  candidate,  and 
suffer  none. to  be  retunied,  of  whoae 
entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  thek 
ecclesiastical  electoia  the  smallest  sws- 
piciona  caa  be  entertataed.    BeaideSj 
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rich  abbacies,  prinoely  archbishoprics, 
and  lordly  episcopates,  will  be  among 
the  first  objects  of  courtly  ambition, 
and  afford  noble  preferments  for  the 
sons  of  those  distinguished  leaders,  by 
whom  the  glorious  achievement  of 
final  independence  is  expected  to  be 
attained.  The  condition  of  the  vulgar 
rabblement,  of  the  people  at  large,  is 
surely  a  very  mean  consideration,  when 
.  put  into  competition  with  such  a  con- 
summation as  this  1 

But  I  must  beg  permission  of  my 
readers  to  o£fer  a  few  more  extracts 
from  the  interesting  work  of  M.  Bour« 
going.  There  are  many  in  the  world, 
and  their  numbers  are  now  rapidW  in* 
creasing,  who  think,  that  one  of  the 
chief  tests  of  a  true  Christian  Church 
is  to  be  found  in  its  efibcts  upon  the 
livei  of  its  professors.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  lamentable  frailty  of  fallen  men, 
that  the  soundest  doctrine  and  purest 
discipline  cannot  ensure  undemting 
rectitude,  or  entirely  overcome  the 
force  of  sinful  propensities.  In  an  em- 
pire like  Hxe  British,  where  all  forms 
of  Christianity  are  tolerated,  the  ad- 
vocates of  Papa^  will,  of  course,  im- 
pute laxity  of  moral  conduct  to  free- 
dom of  opmion,  to  varieties  of  religious 
worship,  and  to  Uie  want  of  that  fixed 
standard  of  divine  truth  and  excel- 
lence, which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  an  in- 
FikLLiBLB  Church.  In  what  manner 
she  exemplifies  her  claim  to  this  title 
by  the  moral  piety  of  her  Irish  chil- 
dren, I  ahall  not  inquire,  because  their 
occasional  deviations  from  rectitude 
are  aooounted  for  in  another  way ;  all, 
as  herself  and  her  lay  champions  aver, 
being  the  natural  consequence  of  po- 
litical depression.  But  in  Spain,  to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  Ae  rules  the 
roast.  There  sne  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
plenitude  of  power,  and  the  full  glmy 
of  exclusive  establishment.  There,  if 
there  be  errors,  abuses,  or  impieties, 
they  are  all  her  own» — not  a  single  sen- 
.timent  or  expression  bordering  upon 
heresy  being  suflSsred  to  spread  its  pes- 
tilential breath.  That  this  is  the  case 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  person  who 
has  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Spain,  and  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted by  all  well-informed  and  intel- 
ligent Roman  Catholics.  It  will  be 
for  them,  therefore,  to  reconcile  in«* 
«mgruities,  and  to  show  by  any  ra- 
tionality or  argument,  how  a  divine 
oommissioQ  to  teach,  with  exduiive 


authority,  the  best  of  all  posnble  pre- 
cepts, can  be  productive,  in  its  dia- 
dples,  of  the  worst  of  all  possible  pnc- 


To  begin  with  the  state  of  educa- 
tion. In  page  304  of  the  first  volume, 
M.  Bourgoing,  after  observing  upon 
the  literary  productions  of  the  Spa* 
nisrds,  thus  proceeds,— 

"  But  in  the  department  of  true  phi- 
losophy they  do  not  possess  any  one  va- 
luable production ;  oa  the  contrary,  tbey 
have  a  prodigious  catalogue  of  books  of 
devotion,  boUi  original  and  translated.— 
But  let  us  be  candid  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  mighty  obstacles'*  (none  of 
which  I  am  afraid  have  been  removed  by 
Ferdinand  VII.)  <*  prevent  the  dawn  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  Spain  from  being 
followed  by  the  refulgent  blaze  of  broad 
daylight,  which  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing since  the  commencement  of  t|ie  last 
century. 

«^  Ist,  Those  who  cultivate  the  arts 
and  sciences  do  not  enjoy  that  portion  of 
estimation  which  serves  to  exalt  and  en- 
courage genius. 

«'  8dly,  They  find  themselves  stUl  en- 
cumbered  with  the  formidable  shackles 
of  fmatidsm,  and  her  agents ;  whose  per- 
secution, doubtless^  is  not  so  violent  as  in 
former  agea,  but  whose  presence  and 
number  would  alone  suffice  to  prolong 
this  species  of  religious  terror,  even  when 
their  active  functions  are  suspended. 

**  3dly,  Education  is  still  by  lar  too 
much  neglected;  or,  what  is  worse,  it 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  instil  erroneoas 
principles  and  prejudices,  and  to  smother 
those  generous  dispositipns  of  nature, 
with  which  the  Spaniards  more  than  aaj 
other  nation  are  liberally  endowed,"  &c. 

When  we  consider  that  the  educ8« 
tion  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  bet- 
ter order  of  inhabitants, — ^for  what  we 
call  popular  education  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  into  contemplation  at 
all, — ^we  must  be  constrained  to  se- 
knowledge,  that  the  Inftllibie  Church 
has  done  little  tovrards  enlightening 
and  improving  the  mind  of  her  Spa- 
nish subjects.  Here,  however,  if  any- 
where, that  happy  accomplishment 
was  to  be  expected  ;  because  in  Spain 
she  had  no  rival,  and  was  at  full  liber- 
ty to  give  the  public  mind  any  direc- 
tion ^e  thought  proper.  What  kind 
of  direction  she  did  give,  and  how  hap- 
pily it  was  calculated  to  conduce  to 
the  decencies,  deconims,  and  moral 
habits  of  this  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
qualifications  for  a -holy  sUta  of  iA« 
II 
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mortal  t/xkienee,  irill  best  appear  from 
the  following  eKtracta. 
Ist,  SaperetitiOQ* 


One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Son 
•f  God's  appearance  upon  earth  being 
to  abdish  erety  species  of  false  and 
idolatrous  worship,  of  bloody  rites  and 
puerile  superstitions,  and  to  direct  the 
heart  and  affections  of  d^enerate  men 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God  alone, 
Spain  is  one  of  the  last  countries  in 
which  any  remnant  of  those  Pagan 
ftbusea  should  continue  to  exist.  How 
it  has  happened  otherwise,  I  leave  to 
themodestdainiantsofexcliisiveApoB* 
tolic  power  and  purity  to  explain — ^my 
business  is  with  existing  circumstances 
and  undeniable  facts.  M.  Bourgoing, 
an  avowed  friend  of  Spain,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Papal  Church,  after  eulpgi« 
sing  the  Spaniah  native  character,  pro- 

*<  Yes,  I  confess  it,  the  Spanish  nation, 
with  some  almost  modem  exceptions,  is 
addicted  to  devotional  credulity,  to  reli- 
gions mummery,  and  is  justly  accused  of 
superstition.  It  may  even  be  pronoun- 
ced, in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  that  tliis  illegitimate  sister  of  rell- 
gion  has  been  to  the  present  day,  almost 
without  interruption,  either  on  the  throne, 
or  very  near  it" — Vol.  II.  p,  260. 

'  The  writer  then  mentions  some  of 
their  kings,  and  adduces  instances  of 
their  religious  absurdities,  too  long  to 
quote.  One  instance  of  popular  fana« 
ticiam  deserves  to  be  reocnrded : 

**  There  is  a  church  in  Madri4^  where, 
during  the  holy  week,  the  most  fervent  of 
the  faithful  meet  in  a  vault.  Long  whips 
are  given  them  on  their  entrance.  They 
strip  themselves  naked  to  the  waist,  and, 
on  a  signal  given,  flagellate  themselves 
with  such  violence,  that  the  blood  runs 
down  in  streams.  Silence  during  this 
barbarous  ceremony  is  interrupted  only 
by  the  sighs  of  repetUance,  and  the  groans 
of  pain.  Thus,  most  of  them  enjoy  a 
transient  cessation  from  a  life  of  licen- 
tiousness. Unhappy  wretches!  They 
have  no  other  witnesses  to  this  voluntary 
martyrdom  than  God  and  their  conscience, 
and  the  next  day  belie  both  one  and  the 
other.  They  have  the  courage  to  chas- 
tise themselves,  but  not  to  amend ;  and 
there  is  nothing  but  clear  loss  in  this 
cruel  act  of  superstition.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined,  that  the  metropolis  has  not 
this  privilege  exclusively.  In  some  prq- 
.  vinces,  the  day  begins  with  such  scenes 
of  scandalous  piety.  A  very  credible 
gentleman  assured  me,  that  he  was  wit- 
ness to  the  following  scene ;— He  was 


acquainted  with  a  lady  of  sweet  manners* 
of  an  amiable  and  lively  charaeter,  and 
blessed  with  aU  the  agreeable  qttalicies>-ol 
her  age  and  sex.  He  went  to  visit  her 
once  on  a  Good  Friday ;  her  countenance 
was  cheerful,  and  she  wore  a  beautiful 
white  robe.  He  asked  the  reason  of  soeh 
a  dress.  *  Yon  will  soon  know  it,'  said 
she.  At  this  time  the  flageHants  were  to 
pass  her  house.  She  waited  for-  them 
with  eveiv  mark  of  impatience.  At  last 
they  appear.  She  approaches  the  win- 
dow,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
next  the  street.  The  fl^llants  stop  be- 
fore  her  and  slash  themselves.  In  an  in. 
stent  she  is  besprinkled  with  drops  of 
blood  from  their  bodies,  and  is  delighted 
to  see  her  garments  wet  with  this  horrid 
dew.  The  enigma  of  her  white  robe  was 
now  explained.  I  will  suppose^  if  you 
please,  that  gallantry  phiy^  a  part  in 
this  pious  work  of  penitence,  and  that 
the  lover  of  the  lady  was  among  the  ae. 
tors ;  but  does  not  the  scene  appear  the 
more  atrociously  absurd  onthataoeount?*' 
—PageS67. 

So  much  for  penances ! 

The  writer  subsequently  observes, 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  everywhere, 
and  that  measures  are  in  progress  to 
suppress  a  few  of  the  more  glaring 
juperatitious  extravagancies,  and  ef« 
feet  some  other  expedient  reforms. 
But  not  one  of  these  measures  of 
amendment  originate  with  Uie  Church 
that  produced  them.  They  are,  in- 
deed, loudly  called  for  by  the  just 
laws  of  society,  and  the  recorded  will 
of  God— But  what  then  }  Popes  and 
councils  have  thought  proper  to  invest 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  Infallibili- 
ty,  and  infallibility  cannot  change. 
.How  far  the  reforms,  inrojected  in 
1785,  are  likely  to  take  plaoe  in  or  oi^ 
ter  1828, 1  leave  to  be  discussed  by 
.the  historians  of  Ferdinand  the  Se« 
venth. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  M. 
Bourgoing's  hopes  of  amelioration 
were  very  sanguine,— for  he  proceeds 
thus: — 

<*  On  the  other  hand,  (for  I  have  pro- 
mised to  tell  all,)  the  Spaniards  still  en- 
;tertain  respect  for  the  most  obscure  ec- 
clesiastics.——'When  they  are  met  in  the 
streets  the  people  form  a  line,  and  give 
them  the  wall ;  and  everybody,  of  what- 
ever rank,  on  approaching  them,  respect- 
fully kisses  either  their  hands,  or  the 
sleeve  of  their  venerable  robe ;  and  Mm 
.flcf  rf  Ckriitian  humUify  i$  revived  with 
fuffiiiml  omigviicfr*'-— (How  prodigiously 
.diiferent  this  from  the  lowly  demeanour 
of  Irish  priests!  How  would  it  shock  the 
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of  Fttther  Bl«cRiiire!) — **  lo    ftndOnogeinentodefpiir!  Ifhesooie* 

times  raise  an  implorlDg  eye  to  Hes* 
yen,  it  is  for  the  ccnstion  of  the  rainy 
not  fo^  the  resCotatioQ  of  hia  yehide. 
N09  it  ia  impossible  that  so  dntiftd  a 
son  should  repine  at  any  infiictioD  or 
humiliation  prescribed  by  the  edicts 
of  Infallibility,  well  knowing  how 
easily  die  can  repay  them  all  by  ^— ^ 
plenary  absolution.  With 'this  little 
clew  for  its  direction,  I  leaye  the  fancy 
4xf  the  reader  to  fill  up  the  canyass. 

The  grossness  of  snperstitioB  is  so 
utterly  at  yarianoe  with  that  purity 
of  heart  which  real  Christianity  im-* 
parts,  that  when  the  former  prevails. 
It  seems  unnecessarv  to  add  ^ecific 
proofs  of  its  immoral  character.  "  An 
evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit."  A  few  specimens,  therefore, 
from  the  same  authorities  may  suffice. 

**  Fkeaenring  all  doe  respect  for  the 
Catbolicreligion,(say8  M.  Bonrgoing^psge 
273|)  one  cannot  but  be  surprised  st  tbe 
strange  inconsistency  of  those  who  pro- 
fess it,  in  the  little  conformity  there  is  in 
their  lives  and  actions  with  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  This  contradiction  is 
extremely  general  in  Spain,  and  £ew 
classes  of  people  are  exempt  from  it.  1 
shall  not  speak  of  the  coachmen,  who, 
when  they  mount  the  box,  cross  them- 
selves, and  mutter  a  few  prayers,  which 
are  instantly  followed  by  those  coeigetic 
phrases  with  which  they  aniofiare  their 
horses.  But  I  uriU  mention  their  bbss. 
ters^  who  ahnost  always  repeat  an  an> 
them  to  the  Virgin ,  even  when  they  sis 
going  |p  pay  very  proftuie  visits.  Shsll 
I  add,  what  I  have  heard  from  some  wsgs, 
for  whose  veracity,  however,  I  trill  not 
answer— that  if  they  meet  a  rival  in  a 
cowl  on  the  staircase,  they  sak  of  him 
absolution  for  the  same  kind  of  sin  which 
he  himself  is  going  to  commit^I  believe 
we  may  say  with  the  poet—*  JUitnUm  di- 
cere  verum  quid  vetai  /'  ** 

Flige  275—*'  A  certiiicateof  confession 
is  required  from  every  fidtbfnl  GstboUc 
native  as  well  as  strsnger,  which  most 
prove  that  he  has  observed  the  precepts 
of  the  Church  during  Lent :  A  very  idle 
measure,  because  it  is  so  very  essy  to 
procure  them  without  accomplishing  the 
formalities  they  require;  becsuse  they 
are  sold  in  tbe  msrketlike  other  arttdes ; 
because  the  ladies  of  pleasure,  {JiBes  de 
joie,)  (who  have  nnmerons  oone^Kind- 
ents,)  always  have  to  sell  to  the  besrer 
those  they  have  obtained  gratis;  It  ii 
easily  guessed  how." 

Bige  292— •«  I  have  known  swny 
men  in  Spain  who  frequented  the  ebufehei 
with  an  assiduity  which  even  true  Christ- 
iaas  might  regard  as  a  rigorous  obligatietf. 


if  a  gentleman  in  his  csrriage 
meets  a  priest  on  foot  csrrying  tbe  host, 
ha  gets  out  and  offers  bim  his  plsoe^ 
which  tbe  other  never  bils  to  accept. 
The  gentleman,  let  the  weather  be  as  it 
will,  however  he  may  be  dressed,  or  his 
business  ever  so  presang^  walks  sk>wly 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  to  the  house 
of  the  sick  person;  there  he  waits  till 
the  functions  of  the  priest  are  finished, 
and  then  escorts  him  again,  s^  on/oot; 
|o  tbe  diurch  from  which  he  camew 
Sometimes  the  priest  hinmel^  when  he 
sees  a  carriage  stop  at  a  door,  takes  it 
without  any  ceremony.  But  the  most  lo* 
dicrons  is^  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once 
at  Madrid,  when  the  host  pssses  a  pUy. 
house.  As  soon  as  the  little  beli  is  heardi 
the  play  is  instantly  stopped.  Spectators 
and  actors,  whatever  their  parts^  Moon^ 
Jews,  and  even  devils^  all  without  excep- 
tion, turn  towarda  the  door  that  leads  to 
the  street,  and,  kneeling,  remain  in  that 
position  as  long  as  the  bell  is  heard;  and 
it  requires  not  a  little  self^eommand  to 
check  an  incUnatkm  for  hmghtei;"  P.  270. 
.  After  mentioning  other  ahaurditiea 
of  aimiiar  charaeter,  the  anther  adda-^ 

**  In  almost  every  Cstholic  country 
thtne  customs  prevail,  and  tend  to  cast  a 
ridicule  on  devotion ;  but  in  none,  ex- 
cept  perhaps  Itsly,  are  they  so  frequent 
and  universal  as  in  Spain.'* 

When  we  consider  the  equally  deep 
devotion  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to 
Mother  Church,  which  it  would  be 
absolutely  libellous  to  question,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  unfortunate  pre- 
sence of  so  many  mocking  heretics 
prevents  similar  exhibitions  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  amusing  to  specu- 
Ute  on  diat  change  which  wQl  accom- 
pany her  future  attainment  of  plenaij 
possession.  Let  imagination,  antia- 
pating  the  eyent,  endeayonr  to  pre- 
sent its  picture.  Reader,  figure  to 
younelf  Counsellor  O'Connellin  his 
green  chariot,  on  his  way  to  the  Castle 
or  to  the  Custom-house,  met  by  a  beg- 
garly friar  cairying  the  host  to  a  dy- 
ing sinner.  The  chariot  stopa,  out 
pops  the  Association  hero,  with  his  hat 
off,  and  in  pops  the  Priest,  with  his 
Viaticum.  Rain,  perhaps  snow,  is  fall- 
ing, the  streets  are  puddled,  and  the 
distance  great.  The  chariot  moves 
slowly  along,  as  sensible  of  the  holy 
burden,  whUe  its  lordly  owner,  not 
eyen  permitted  to  mount  the  dicky, 
with  patient  revetence,  walka  by  ita 
side.  Mark  the  placid  hnmilicy  of 
that  man  before  whom  nobles  were 
wont  to  bow,  corporations  to  tremble^ 
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who  kept  fttrictly  the  laws  of  tlie  Church 
conceroing  fasts,  who  rendered  to  their 
priests  the  most  humble  homage,  and 
who,  notwithstanding,  led  dissolute  lives ! 

**  I  have  known  many  women  aban- 
doned to  an  attachment  which  their  duty 
disapproved,  surrounded  with  scapularies 
and  relies,  bind  themselves  by  the  most 
insignificant  vows,  and  fulfil  them  with 
scrupulosity." 

The  Christian  reader  will  easily  ex- 
cuse my  forbearing  to  follow  up  the 
-writer's  account  of  female  feelings,  too 
Toluptuoosly  indelicate  even  for  the 
ears  of  a  decent  heathen.  Still  more 
objectionable  are  the  Spanish  dances, 
exceeding  even  the  conception  of  a 
modest  imagination,  and  hardly  equall- 
ed in  obscenity  by  the  dancing  girls  of 
the  East.  One  circumstance,  however, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Speaking  of 
the  fandango,  **  a  truly  national  dance, 
with  which  foreigners  that  are  a  little 
scrupulous^  are  at  first  shocked,  but 
soon  become  enchanted  with  it,"  (at 
least  we  must  allow  it  to  be  true  of 
French  foreigners  0  be  says, 

*'  As  soon  as  the  nndango  is  struck  up 
by  the  musicians  at  a  ball,  all  fisces  begin 
to  be  animated,  and  the  spectators,  even 
if  their  age  condemns  them  to  a  state 
of  immobility,  have  great  difiSculty  to 
keep  from  fiiUing  in.  It  is  related,  that 
the  Court  of  Rome,  scandalized  that  a 
country,  tb  renowned  fvr  the  purity  of  its 
faUh  as  Spain,  had  not  long  ago  pro- 
scribed snch  a  profone  dance,  resolved 
on  its  condemnation.  A  consistory  was 
formed ;  the  cause  of  the  fimdango  was 
tried  according  to  the  rules  of  |^w.  Sen* 
tence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  when 
one  of  the  reverend  judges  very  judiciously 
observed,  that  a  culprit  should  not  bo 
condemned  without  being  seen  and  heard. 
The  observation  was  approved«-A  Spa* 
nisb  couple  was  introduced,  who,  to  the 
sound  of  instruments,  displayed  all  the 
graces  of  the  landango.  The  severity  of 
the  judges  was  not  proof  against  this  test. 
The  austerity  of  their  faces  began  to  dis. 
appear — they  got  up— their  knees  and 
hands  recovered  their  juvenile  suppleness 
^the  hall  of  the  Consistory  is  turned 
into  a  dancing  room,  and  the  fandango  is 
acquitted !" 

The  dance  called  bolero  is  stated  to 
be  even  more  abominable  than  this. 

The  narrative  of  M.  Peyron  fur- 
nishes similar  traits  of  character  in 
the  Spanish  members  of  the  holy,  pure^ 
immutable,  and  infallible  CnuichJ 
Let  one  suffice. 

"  Banter  week  is  the  source  of  a  thoa<- 
sand  sacrileges,  which  are^  the  conse- 


quence of  billets  of  confession.  The 
priests  of  Spain  have  a  maxim  equally 
&1se  and  cruel;  they  say  that  men 
should,  by  every  possible  means,  be  ac- 
customed to  do  their  duty,  and  that  per- 
suasion comes  sooner  or  later."  (If,  by 
persuasion,  is  meant  being  persuaded  to 
become  real  Christians,  and  perform  the 
duties  enjoined  by  the  Gospel,  it  has 
been  a  long  time  upon  the  road. )  **  A  few 
days  before  the  holy  week,  the  vicar  of 
each  parish,  accompanied  by  a  register, 
makes  a  visit  to  his  flock,  and  carefully 
takes  down  their  names.  Fifteen  days 
afterwards  he*  repeats  his  visit,  and  all 
his  parishioners  are  obliged  to  produce, 
to  him,  not  only  a  billet  of  confession, 
but  another  of  communion.  How  many 
abuses  result  from  this  monstrous  cus. 
Com  !  The  hdy  days  are  scarcely  begun, 
before  a  sacrilegious  traffic  is  made  of 
that  for  which  religion  teaches  us  the 
highest  veneration.  Prostitutes  are  seen 
to  communicate  in  every  parish  church, 
and  sell  to  their  impenitent  lovers  the 
billets  they  have  received.  Priests,  xmi 
worthy  of  the  name,  pay  with  the  same 
money  the  fiivours  of  these  wretches* 
Many  persons  become  sacrilegious  to 
spare  the  expense  of  a  billet;  and  if  any 
one*  led  away  by  his  passions,  has  pre- 
served piety  and  decency  enough  to  for* 
bear  having  recourse  to  these  horrid 
means,  and  on  the  day  of  tt^e  curate's 
visit  has  not  a  billet  to  present,  he  be- 
comes the  object  of  ecclesiastical  cen. 
sure ;  his  name  is  shamefully  posted  up 
in  the  most  public  places ;  and  if,  in  the 
time  given,  he  does  not  fulfil  the  pre<r 
cept,  he  receives  corporal  punishment. 
Thus  the  man,  perhaps  the  most  reli- 
gious among  his  brethren,  is  the  most 
defamed,  and  falls  a  victim  to  his  scru- 
ples and  love  of  truth ! !  !*' 

I  must  again  remind  the  readeri 
that  all  the  foregoing  extracts,  to 
which  man  V  of  like  import  might  have 
been  added,  are  taken,  not  from  the 
suspicious  authority  of  a  reformed 
Spaniard,  or  a  Protestant  visitor,  but 
from  Roman  Catholic  writers,  oonse* 
quently  qualified  by  their  station,  their 
talents,  and  their  residence,  to  give  a 
just  view  of  the  country  they  describe, 
and  for  the  interests  of  which  they 
profess  the  most  friendly  regard. 

M.  Bourgoing's  circumstantial  ac« 
count  of  Spain,  and  its  several  pro* 
vinces,  exhibits  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  country  peculiarly  blessed 
with  all  those  natural  advantages^ 
which  can  animate  the  industry,  con* 
duoe  to  the  social  comfort,  and  en* 
hanoe  the  terrestrial  happiiU'SS  of  man. 
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Though  many  parts  are  wild  and 
barren,  and  mountains  of  lofty  mag- 
nificence occur  more  or  less  in  every 
quarter,  yet  are  they  not  only  unin- 
jurious  to  the  inhabitant,  but  highly 
contributory  to  the    supply   of  his 
wants,  the  security  of  his  possessions, 
the  success  of  his  labours,  and  the  pre« 
serration  of  his  health.     The  fre« 
quency  and  altitude  of  those  moun« 
tains,  replete  with  fertilizing  streams, 
cool  the  otherwise  burning  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  they  afford  numberless  positions 
of  easy  defence,  and  they  contain 
within    their    bowels    inexhaustible 
mines  of  various  and  valuable  trea« 
sure.    Her  extent  of  maritime  coast, 
its  bays  and  harbours,  afford  at  once 
convenience  and  encouragement    to. 
commercial  enterprise,  and  her  glow- 
ing  climate  is.  capable^  of  bringing  to. 
maturity  the  most  vi^uable  grain,  and 
the  most  delicious  fruits.     And  yet 
with  all  these  felicitous  circumstances, 
and  a  population,  of  whose  national 
capabilities  history  has  always  made 
a  tavourable  report,  what  is  she  now 
in  the  scale  of  nations?    Miserably 
aiink  and  degraded!    Worse  than  a 
mere  cipher ;  because  her  example  and 
her  influence,  as  far  as  they  go,  tend 
to  the  perpetuation  of  lazy  ignorance, 
▼icious  habits,  and  mental  servitude. 
The  unfortunate  union  of  regal  and 
spiritual  despotism,  has  not  only  de- 
bused and  degraded  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  extended  its  pestiferous  cha- 
racter to  the  immense  colonial  terri- 
tories which  she  lately  possessed.  How 
striking  is  the  contrast  between  the 
two  great  portions  of  the  New  "World ; 
one  lately  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  tne  other  previously  emanci- 
pated from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain !   The  North   American  co- 
lonists, carrying  with  them  both  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  had  no  difficulties 
to  encounter  in  their  progress  to  pros- 
perity, but  the  rudeness  of  unculti- 
Tated  regions,  and  occasional  conflicts 
with  native  savages.   Hence,  previous 
as  well  as  subsequent  to  their  attain- 
ment of  Independence,  improvement 
advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  their 
character  now  stands  high  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  earth.     Spanish 
America,  far  superior  in  extent,  fer- 
tility, and  natural  products,  made, 
comparatively  speaking,  litde  advances 
towards  poUtiod   amelioration,    and 
none  at  all  towards  mental  culture  or 
£hri8tiaii  edification.    The  same  un- 


fortunate system  that  prevailed  at 
home  was  transferred  to  the  colonies, 
with  the  addition  of  being  worse  ad- 
ministered, in  consequence  of  remote- 
ness  from  the  seat  of  government. 
The  only  art  regarded  with  affection, 
and  cultivated  with  an  assiduity  de- 
structive of  the  native  population,  was 
the  art  of  extracting  treasure  from  the 
bowels  of  the  ^rth.  This  hx  a  while 
diffused  a  false  splendour  over  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  enabled  some  of 
her  monarchs  to  shed  torrents  of 
Christian  blood  in  support  of  their 
ambitious  pretensions,  and  in  gratifi- 
cation of  tneir  higotted  propensities, 
but  in  the  end  only  served  to  foster 
luxurious  indolence  at  home,  and 
reward  industrious  activity  abroad.. 
Spanish  America,  emancipated  less  by 
her  own  vigour  than  the  imbecility  o£| 
her  oppressors,  has  a  duty  imposed  on 
her  which  she  is  as  yet  unqualified  to 
fulfil.  She  has  to  learn  a  lesson  which 
mere  time  has  never  yet  taught,  and 
which  many  preceding  circumstances 
must  conspire  to  teach  to  a  people,—' 
the  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious  li-. 
berty.  If  she  is  hereafter  to  be  a  great, 
nation,  or  assemblage  of  nations,  she 
must  learn  both,  pf  two  foreign, 
Despots,  she  has  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  one,  but,  it  may  be  feared,  witliout 
sufficient  knowledge. of  civil  govern-, 
ment,  to  avail  herself  speedily  of  that 
ejectment,  fiy  the  chains  of  Uie  other 
she  is  still  shackled  ;  but  as  the  power, 
of  a  chain  is  majterially  weakened  by; 
its  lengtk^  there  is  the  greater  hope  of 
being  able  to. loose  Its  present  coo* 
striction,  and  finally  to  escape  from 
its  bondage. 

The  advocate  of  Papacy,  (and  that 
such  a  system  should  find  advocates  in 
t(ie  19th  century,  is  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  strike  an  enlighten- 
ed mind  with  wonder,)  may  "Se  dis- 
posed to  shift  the  burden  off  the  shool- 
ders  of  the  Church,  and  lodge  it  on 
those  of  the  civil  power.  He  may  lay 
the  blame  of  Spanish  wants  and  woer 
on  the  despotism  of  the  prince,  and 
the  imperfection  of  the  government 
But  when  Church  establishment  is  in- 
timately united  with  civil,  and  when 
that  Church  to  enormous  wealth  adds 
unbounded  authority,  the  influence 
of  each  is  so  great  that  neither  can  be 
considered  as  the  absolute  and  efficient 
cause  of  the  nation's  decline,  or  the 
nation's  prosperity,  of  popular  evil, 
or  of  popular  good.  When  reformation 
if  required,  both  muat  concur,  and 
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unless  tbey  do»  the  undertaking  will 
neeesBarily  be  incomplete.  As  mattere 
staled  in  Spain,  the  smallest  hope  of 
Cmendment  is  in  that  quarter  where 
most  is  required.  An  active  and  vi- 
fp6rous  King  may  rouse  the  old  spirit 
of  Spain,  amken  her  military  prowess, 
and  render  her  more  reqpecubb  in 
^e  eyes  of  other  nations.  This  will 
be  doing  something  for  honour  and 
glory,  but  little  for  the  internal  and 
substantial  advantages  of  the  king- 
don,  little  for  the  advaneement*  of 
knowledge,  the  eorrection  of  morals, 
and  the  abolition  of  degrading  and 
pcmidoos  superstitions.  These  belong 
lo  the  department  of  mind,  over  which 
the  Chuxch  claims  absolute  sway^  and 
will  waSSa  no  rival  interference.  As 
kmg  aa  this  sway  is  submitted  to  by 
the  people,  the  Prince  must  acquiesce 
or  mn-tbe  risk  of  forfeiting  their  al* 
kgianoe  to  the  throne.  In  the  present 
■tateof  things,  the Kingand  the  Church 
nAfortunatdy  are  oonsentientt  and  as 
the  Chnrdi  is,  in  consequence  of  her 
divine  risbt  to  govern  wrong,'  infal- 
lible, and  flffttf  not  dian^  and  as  the 
King  is  an  insensible  mgot,  and  edn 
not  alter,  we  must  be  content  to  pity 
liie  state  of  the  country,  and  nray  for 
ita  regeneration.— The  day  will  oome. 

The  foregoing  extracts  and  observa^ 
lionseannot,  I  ttiink,  be  unseasonable* 
With  the  intelligent  and  reading  part 
of  the  British  public,  it  is,  I  bdieve, 
loo  common  to  regard  the  vicious  and 
absurd  eztravBgandea  which  deform 
tile  face  of  Christianity  in  Popish 
oonntries,  aa  matters,  compared  with 
their  own  superior  li^t  and  liberty, 
of  proud  seli-gratulation ;  as  the  re» 
anlts  of  ancient  knoranoe  and  bar- 
bnism,  not  yet  wholly  removed,  but 
removable,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
by  spread  of  knowledge,  or,  as  the 
|khraseia,bjai»tcircAq^mfiM//  as  things 
m  which,  m  short,  Uiey  have  no  sort 
of  personal  or  national  concern ;  dvii 
ana  religions  freedom  being  in  this 
emnre  fixed  on  a  basis  too  form  to  be 
shaken.  This,  however,  is  a  most  er 
roneous  view  of  the  case.  Were  those 
lamentable  superstitions,  the  source 
of  so  much  wretchedness  and  misery, 
merdy  popular,  and  did  they  owe 
their  support  and  continuance  only  to 
the  dark^ied  minds  and  gross  habita 
of  an  Ignorant  multitude,  then  indeed 
the  Ciuristian  philanthropist  might 
indoke  an  ardent,  because  a  n^ell^ 
founded  hope,  that  the  diffhsion  of 
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moral  instruction  and  scriptural 
knowledge  wonld,  in  no  very  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  correct  the 
errors  of  a  barbarous  antiquity,  and 
substitute  the  h'ght  of  knowledge  for 
the  gloom  of  ignorance.  But  when  he 
considers  that  there  is  in  the  world  a 
Church,  relying*  on  that  very  igno- 
rance for  the  support  of  its  influence^ 
and  the  preservation  of  its  power ;  a 
Church  claiming,  and  in  eveory  pos> 
siUe  instance  exercising,  despotic  ju- 
risdiction over  human  eonsaence ;  a 
Church  pretending  to  right  of  abso- 
lute and  universal  domination;  a 
Church  prescribing,  under  pain  of 
eternal  damnation,  what  shall,  and 
what  shall  not,  be  believed ;  and  thus, 
with  impious  presumption,  usurping 
theprivilegeof  Omnipotence;  a  Church 
abetting  and  employing  a  blasphemous 
traffic  in  the  forgery  and  sale  of  di- 
vine pardons  and  indulgences ;  and  a 
Church'  under  whose  corrupt,  inaus- 
j^dous,  and  withering  influence,  su- 
perstition, ignorance,  and  profligacy 
nave  debased  and  impoverished  one  of 
the  fineateountriesupoD  earth !  When, 
I  ssy,  the  British  Christian  philan- 
thropist considers  this,  he  will  feel 
some  rductance  to  augment  in  his  own 
country  an  influence  so  ii\jurious  tp 
the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  others;  for  that 
Church's  avowed  prindple  bdng  Iifr 
MUTABiUTY,  hc  may  rest  assured  that 
aa  for  as  her  influence  can  be  exerted 
ammig  nations  where  she  has  only  a 
partidpatbn  of  power,  it  will  be  ex- 
erted In  the  same  manner  in  which  it 
is  exerted,  when  she  possesses  it  ab8<v 
lutdy,  and  with  an  ultimate  view  of 
rendering  it  predominant.  I  speak  not 
of  individuals^  but  of  the  system.  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  ior 
dividualaprofesaing  Romanism  worthy 
of  trust,  and  not  inimical  to  the  prin- 
djdes  of  the  British  constitution.  To 
the  desoring*  I  would  rdbse  nothing 
that  can  be  safely  coneeded.  But  1  say, 
not  only  to  the  Protestant  inhabitant 
of  this  empire,  but  to  the  intdligent 
and  honest  Roman  Catholic  layman, 
and  particularly  to  him  who  has  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  deeply  at  heart,  that 
no  greater  curse  eould  visit  the  land 
of  Ua  a£Ebction  than  the  eventual  as- 
cendency of  the  Roman  Catholic  rf - 
ligion. 

Senex. 

Coax,  Marth  35, 18S8. 
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Many  thanks,  my  dear  North,  for 
^our  last  excellent  Number,  and  more 
especially  for  the  arttde  upon  Trees— 
the  greatest  ornament,  and  surest  de- 
fence of  Old  England.  I  love  trees 
beyond  measure,  and  had  a  half-form- 
ed notion  of  troubling  you  with  some 
of  my  own  '^  thoughts  on  planting,'' 
but  that  this  <<  Com  Question"  having 
furtiedeven  country  gentlemen  into  po- 
liticians, and  being  likely  very  soon  to 
cdl  forth  the  eloquence,  as  it  already 
occupies  the  attention,  of  the  members 
of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  I  prefer  at 
present  toudiing  on  some  Questions 
of  a  nature  more  nearly  political.  To 
ne  it  appears  abundantly  plain,  that 
from  a  variety  of  causes  unnecessary 
to  be  here  enumerated,  our  "  most 
thinking  people"  have  acquired  a  ha- 
bit of  attaching  a  verv  undue  import- 
ance to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country.  I  have  arrived  at  a  most  com- 
fortable conclusion,  that  if  by  any  un- 
toward circumstance  our  colonies  even 
•were  resolved  into  thin  air,  and  our 
whole  foreign  commerce  annihilated, 
we  might  yet  continue  as  glorious,  as 
happy,  and  as  free  a  people  as  we  most 
undoubtedly  are,  and  that  the  real 
strength  of  our  greatness  is  based  up- 
on a  foundation  which  foreign  nations 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  I 
mean  Uie  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  our 
apricultural  resources,  which,  if  judi- 
ciously ibsteted  and  protected  from  the 
undue  interference  of  other  interests, 
are  flilly  sufficient,  in  combination  with 
our  insular  situation,  to  enable  us  to 
live  in  plenty,  and  in  peace,  or  if  need 
"be,  to  defy  the  world  m  arms. 

'  Cor  ilaendiderim, nisi  quid  te detinetySudL 

Britain  the  Great,  including  Ire- 
land, contains  between  70  and  80  mil- 
lions of  acres.  Her  soil  is  so  fertile, 
•  and  the  industry  and  akill  of  her  agri- 
oulturists  so  great,  that  one  man  can 
produce  the  food  of  six;  andthisisthe 
grand  secret  of  her  intrinsic  perma- 
nent prosperity.  Were  the  af;ncultn- 
rist  to  take  his  rank  and  consideration 
in  society  with  reference  to  his  imi- 
portance  and  utility,  there  can  be  no 
question  he  should  occupy  the  van ;  for 


not  only  are  all  other  rlaimm  wh<^y 
dependent  on  him  for  their  existence, 
but  he  is  the  parent  of  all  the  arts  of 
refinement  and  of  elegance  which  hu- 
manise our  nature,  aa±  throw  a  graee 
and  a  dignity  over  the  charma  of  «h 
eial  and  civilized  life. 

In  England,  where  one  tnan  can  sup* 
ply  food  to  six,  it  is  manifest  thatesdi 
one  so  engaged  can  permit  five  o^«rs 
to  devote  their  time  to  his  or  their  own 
gratification ;  he  not  only  eats  him- 
self, but  is  the  cause  of  eating  in  five 
others ;  so  that  if  we  call  our  popula- 
tion one-and*twenty  millions,  and 
suppose  three  millions  and  a  half  to 
be  occupied  in  raising  food,  the  re- 
maining seventeen  miUions  and  a  half 
might  fiddle  and  dance  aU  the  yesr 
round,  and  yet  each  man  havecnough, 
so  far  at  least  as  vivers  only  are  con- 
cerned. 

But  the  farmer  will  not  part  with 
his  surplus  produce  to  those  who  only 
dance  and  fiddle  for  their  own  amnae- 
ment  Part  of  it,  and  a  very  large  part, 
he  must  hand  over  to  the  landtord  for 
permitting  him  to  raise  the  food  in  a 
particular  phice,  because,  in  our  ad- 
vanced atate  of  aociety,  the  law  bss 
created  property ;  another  portion,  and 
for  a  reason  precisely  similar,  viz.  the 
right  of  property  created  by  law,  he 
is  obliged  to  surrender  for  the  support 
of  the  ministers  of  religion.  To  these 
two  obligations  he  is  bound  by  die 
common  law  of  die  land,  the  bond 
which  holds  society  togetiier.  fiesidei 
these,  he  is  called  upon  for  other  vary- 
ing contributions  to  meet  the  various 
national  and  local  exigences  of  the 
state.  These  demanda  often  leave  the 
actual  cultivator  littie  more  than  food, 
dothes,  and  fire,  or  what  are  called 
ihe  necesssries  of  life ;  but  even  if  the 
"  six-foot  machines  for  converting 
potatoes  into  hunumity,"  as  the  £din« 
bursh  once  audaciously  styled  the 
Irish  dodpoles,  are  left  but  little  super- 
fluity to  dispose  of  themsdves,  uey 
«re  evidendy  the  men  who  enabb  the 
nobles  and  the  gentry  of  the  land  to 
eat  and  to  give  employment  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16di  osB- 
tury,  there  arose  a  sectof  [diiloBophsn 
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in  Fnnee/who  maintained^  «nd  moat 
aatisfactMilf  proredi  that  all  national 
wealth  muat  neceflsarily  be  derived 
lh>m  theaoil ;  hut  the  doetrine  aoon 
aonk  into  disrepute^  from  a  Tery  na« 
tnral  canae^  though  it  doea  not  impngs 
the  tniih  of  their  original  poaition. 
This  was  no  other  than  their  drawing 
n  very  false  and  mnndless  inference 
firom  the  maxim  uey  had  establiahed. 
Amongst  other  absurdities  they  up* 
held  as  a  natural  and  necessary  result 
of  the  fact,  Aat  all  wealth  is  derived 
fnm  the  soil,  that  in  every  well-regu- 
lated society  formed  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  the  land  should  be,  and 
should  continue,  equally  divided  among 
the  several  members  of  the  same  com* 
munity.  A  yerj  small  sprinkling  of 
lo|^c  would  euffloe  to  show  that  there 
is  no  VM  coiuequetUia  in  this  deduo* 
tion.  But  the  Dulk  of  mankind  never 
ttgue  logically;  they  saw  that  the 
consequence  was  absurd  and  danger* 
mis,  and  they  took  the  economists  at 
their  word  for  its  being  a  necessary 
conclusion  from  their  premise,  and 
instead  of  exposing  the  real  error,  they 
denounced  the  men  as  insane,  and 
■their  theories  as  visionary.  There  are 
«ther  madmen  besides  those  who  rea* 
#Dfn  right  from  wrong  principles* 

The  importance  of  husbandry  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state 
is  not,  however,  a  principle  of  so  recent 
digin  as  the  last  century,  or  of  so  weak 
tiuUMHrity  as  half-wise  French  econo- 
mists. To  its  encouragement  the  wisest 
monarchs  have  uniformly  directed 
4heir  attention,  and  our  own  Henry 
VII.,  tiie  English  Justinian,  as  he 
lias  been  justiy  styled,  whose  laws  are, 
l>y  the  concurrent  testimony  of  such 
•ble  judges  as  Lords  Bacon  and  Guil* 
fbrd,  framed  with  the  farthest  insight 
Into  futurity,  and  the  most  wisely  and 
efibctually  for  promoting  lasting  na* 
tlonal  happiness  that  ever  were  devi* 
ted,  thus  declares  the  end  he  sedcs  to 
attain  by  his  enactmenta: — **  His  grace 
•considereth  that  a  great  part  of  the 
•wealth  and  prosperity  of  tnis  his  land 
utandeth  in  this,  that  his  sulijects  may 
live  in  surety,  under  his  peace,  in  their 
bodiea  and  goods ;  imd  that  the  Aii«- 
bandry  ofi&kmdmajf  increase  a$id  be 
tspkMen." 

Even  mj  Lord  Erririne,  in  his  da* 
borate  pohtical  romance,  oriled  Anna* 
fa,  has  the  grace  to  deckre,  that  *'  The 
eeU  of  every  country,  and  the  brin^* 
ing  to  the  utmost  perfectipn  its  van^ 


eua  productions,  are  the  foundations  of 
all  wealth  and  prosperity.  You  might 
as  well  hope  to  see  the  human  body  in 
active  mouon,  when  palsy  had  reach- 
ed the  heart,  or  a  tree  flouiiahing  i|f* 
ter  iu  roots  were  decayed,  aa  expect 
to  see  manufaetniea,  or  arts,  or  indua* 
tnr  of  any  description  progressive^ 
wnen  A^riiuUure  has  declined." 

And  again,  "  Be  assured  that  thtf 
very  being  of  your  country,  above  all 
at  this  moment,  depends  upon  your 
making  your  own  soil  support  your 
most  extended  population,  and  that  to 
consider  population  as  an  evil  is  to  be 
vriser  thui  God,  who  commanded  mail 
to  increase  and  multiplv ;"  (his  lord- 
ship might  have  addea,  and  to  "  re« 
plenish  the  esrth  aniimMtMt//")«'u»d 
who,  I  am  persuaded,  throughout  all 
creation,  has  ordained  that  nothing 
should  go  backward  or  stand  stUl."  I 
say  enen  my  Lord  Erskine  haa  saki 
this  ;  because  Whiggism,  as  you,  my 
dear  North,  well  know,  is  naturally 
of  a  vinegar  and  verjuice  complexion, 
rgoidng  rather,  if  it  ever  rejoiceth,  in 
the  dank  and  blanching  atmoe|diere 
of  a  tall  sad^coloured  manufactory^ 
rife  with  spinning  jennies  and  pallid, 
pensive  weavers,  than  in  the  bright, 
delicious  green,  and  the  lMroad-lai^« 
ing  glorious  sunshine  of  the  country, 
with  its  **  sound,  healthy  children  of 
the  God  of  Heaven." 

We  have  but  to  unroll  the  page  of 
history  to  see  how  frail  is  the  tenure 
bj  which  a  kingdom  merely  commer* 
cud  holds  its  place  in  the  scale  of  na* 
turns.  Carthage,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon, 
are  of  the  old  time  befm  us ;  but  Ve* 
nice,  which  sat  as  a  queen,  and  knew 
no  sorrow ;  and  Genoa,  that  waa  aa  a 
princess  among  the  prorinces,  and  the 
other  maritime  stateaof  the  Continent, 
which  owed  their  shortliyed  glory 
singly  to  the  flourishing  of  trade; 
where  be  they  now  ?  The  fox  looketh 
forth  from  the  windows  of  their  pa* 
laces. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  all  mighty 
nations,  hitherto,  have,  after  a  season 
of  greatness,  been  found  to  decay  and 
perish,  so  Ensland,  in  her  turn,  must 
pass  away  and  give  place  to  another. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity.  Doubtiess, 
if  God  will  it,  so  she  must;  and  if 
tiie  people  imagine  a  vain  thing, — that 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  our  manu« 
facturea  into  continental  markets,  we 
should  let  our  fields  lie  waste,  and 
ann  other  nations,  which  may  at  any 
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■MNoeiiltaitt  ibe  fleU  a0di»t  us^  witb 
|he  power  of  rttining  our  aigricu]tare« 
•— so  aiBundly  abe  wiU ;  but  if  we  re« 
tain  the  ooimnon  eeiiie  and  eommoii 
bcmesly  to  conciuue  true  to  oanelvea^ 
Ihere  apfieara  no  human  reaacm,  from 
analogy  or  otherwise^  to  limit  the  dn^ 
faUon  of  our  greatneaa. 

So  &r  from  it  being  true  tba>  wie 
hare  need  of  foreign  asaistanoe  for  an^ 
earthly  thing*  we  could  with  ease,  if 
we  desired  it»  amplv  eupply  with  all 
the  neDeasaries,  comtortSi  and  moat  of 
|he  luxuries  of  life,  thrice  aa  many 
human  beings  as  our  whole  present 
population.  The  truth  is,  that  with 
Mil  the  breath  that  has  been  uttered 
about  orer-population,  the  amallness 
0f  our  numbers  is  most  disproportion^ 
ate  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  our 
territory.  Of  our  aeventy-thiee  millions 
of  acres  a  very  considerable  number, 
it  is  t^ne,  are  incapable  c£  growistf 
food  for  man ;  but  lesa  than  one-tenth 
of  this  number,  properly  cultivated, 
would  fuUy  sustain  a  larger  popula* 
tion  than  we  have  at  present. 
.  Iron,  and  all  desirable  minerals, 
abound  in  the  bowels  of  our  land ; 
lime  and  salt,  coal  and  timber,  wool 
pud  flax,  and  all  tlie  moat  deUdoua 
fruits  and  flowers^  are  among  our  nat 
tural  productions.  Surely  then  we 
mivy  be  thankful  for.  our  creation,  pre- 
servation, and  all  the  Uessings  of  this 
life,  remembering  the  musty  proverb 
about  lettiAg  very  well  alone.  Or  if 
we  must  have  foreign  delicacies,  at 
least  let  us  seek  abroad  for  those  things 
llQly  which  we  cannot  reasonably  pio« 
duiDe  at  home,  amongst  which  we  sure* 
ly  shall  not  class  any  of  the  staple 
fsommodities  of  the  British  farmer* 
Whenever  another  nation  produces  a 
commodity  which  we  do  not  produce, 
and  we  have  aomething  to  spare  which 
they  desire,  it  is  most  just  and  reason^ 
able  that  the  exchange  diould  take 
place.;  and  the  reason  is,  because  eadi 
nation  will  thereby  promote  its  own 
advantage — but  the  moment  either 
accepts  of  that  from  inroad  which 
throwa  out  of  occupation  useful  and 
laborious  members  of  the  common* 
wealth  at  home,  it  commits,  pro  tanto, 
a  suicidal  act.  Everv  politician,  who 
is  not  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name, 
well  knows  that  domestic  industry  is 
always  incompsiably  more  valuable, 
mens  conducive  to  the  enduring  aa^y 
and  well-being  (tf  a  nation,thanforeign 
trade.  Certain  of  our  legukton  have 


ef  latedagra,  indead,  de«las4«Baa  ad* 

mirable  a^ke  of  policy,  to  eneoon^ 
the  introduction  of  lordgn  com  int^ 
our  marketa,  which  muat  needa  leave 
our  huabandmen  idle  and  starving^ 
and  then  they  pvopoae  to  «KporC,  at 
an  enonnoua  natiosial  expenses,  tbo 
spare  hands  they  would  tuna  throw 
outofempk>ymait»  ToaplainooQii* 
try  gentlmnan  the  expatriatioQ  of  oar 
moat  productive  labourers,  and  the 
importation  a£  food  from  abroad  for 
the  rapport  of  those  who  reraaiB* 
seems  a  perfectly  novel  method  of  im* 
proving  the  resources  of  a  oonntry. 
But  the  advocates  of  what  is  misUken^ 
ly  called  Free  Trade,  prove  its  expedi* 
ency  by  a  pleaaant  argument  drawn 
from  their  zeal  for  the  interests  o£  the 
agriculturiata  themadvesi  In  ordcr^ 
say  they,  toaflford  even  a  home  market 
to  the£urmer,  we  muatmake  the  mam* 
laoturers  flourish;  and  to  do  so,  aiiiat 
aecure  to  them  aales  on  the  Continent, 
which  can  only  be  done  ona  prindpie 
of  cheapness,  and  of  redptecityt  mA* 
mitting  thdr  com  and  manumfinra^ 
and  so  keeping  com  cheap  and  wi^^ 
low. 

So  then  the  mannfaetnrer  aheoM 
not  be  dependent  on  the  agrienltuiia^ 
according  to  the  eowse  of  natnie,  bm 
the  agriculturist  on  the  mannfactorer ! 
This  reasonii^  would  be  abundantly 
oomical,  were  it  not  that  it  is  llkdy  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  misery  ami 
ruin.  As  if  the  British  farmer  wen  to 
be  benefited  bv  themanuftctiirer'a  ad- 
ditional wealtn,  every  penny  of  whioli 
must,  on  the  reciptoaty  hvpothesia^ 
be  expended  on  foN^  promiee  I  Fea 
however  much  the  manufacturer  ob» 
tains  sale  abroad,  iGsr  just  ao  mmk 
must  he  affiird  a  buying  market  to  tho 
foreigner  at  home,  the  effisct  of  wluA 
Is  not  only  to  diminish  the  quaaliiy 
of  home  agricultural  produce  < 


■n.d,  bot^Br  the  ncy'tapimitiai.  to 
lower  and  keep  down  the  price  of 
even  that  portion  which  it  oonanmed  | 
whereas  if  the  manufiuAurer  did  nol 
buy  from  abroad,  he  still  must  Uveand 
eat,  and  so  buy  the  whole  sfeoek  of  the 
home  producer  at  a  remunerating 
price.  But  how  can  he  do  thi%  If  ho 
do  not  get  sales  abroad?  lanawcr^by 
his  increased  salea  at  home.  M'liea 
the  pos8esS(N»  of  landed  pBoperty,  and 
the  frrmers,  aro  made  to  flouriah,  bf 
anre  and  remunemting  marketa,  they 
will  keep  the  seat  of  the  nation  busy 
enough  snpj^ytng  their  wanla  and 
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Foiv  flniy  fli  liliir  wits  ftons 
I  are  Gbiefly<  confined  to  inxuries, 
tibey  Gin  contnnior  enkxge  tbenr  de^ 
mandt  almost  cd  UbUmn,  and  thera* 
teetbmr  proapaify  will  inereaae  cheit 


mDtum  wimat  lioMt ;  which  ia 
not  at  all  ao  trae  of  the  manufeetorer^ 
whoae  want  ftom  them  is  food,  wbddi^ 
pQorortichyhenrasthaveordie.  Se« 
condiy,  the  Umet  cannot  hoard  hia 
piodiiction8»  even  if  he  were  inclined 
lo  do  so ;  for  they  will  not  keep.  Let 
va  then  seeore,  by  sufficient  indiioei* 
ascnts^  that  cnongh  of  iood  be  grown 
by  VM,  and  no  fear  that,  when  grown, 
it  will  be  eaten  and  none  die  of  wanti 
What  though  the  loaf  be  dear,  if  every 
■Dan  have  meney  in  both  pocketo  to 
pay  for  it  ^  la  it  not  better  for  the 
snann&ctnrer  to  pav  double  ibr  hia 
bread,  and  get  douUe  w^;e8,  than  to 
have  bmd  veiy  diaap,  and  scarcely 
any  wagea  at  all  f  Let  him  have  foreign 
trade  and  weleone,  provided  he  do  not 
thereby  min  domestic  industry.  Out 
colonies  offisr  to  us  a  rational  reeipn>« 
eity  of  benefits,  and  of  diis  let  htm  by 
aU  meana  take  advantage.  Let  him 
doUie  and  civilize  the  lutked  milliona 
of  our  £aateni  peaaesiions,  and  cover 
the  Indian  and  American  continenta 
with  the  kbonr  and  the  ingenuity  of 
£arope.  But  the  moment  he  requirea 
the  nation  to  live  upon  imported  food, 
in  order  that  he  nunr  have  ability  and 
opportimity  to  nnaeraell  the-  conti« 
nsntahst  in  Ids  own  market,  chain 
faim  up  vrith  atrict  fetters,  aa  an  un^ 
principled  monopolisiug  knave. 
,  In  fact,  to  throw  our  market  fiit 
agricttltmal  produoe  open  to  every 
foreign  competitor,  without  favour  or 
•fi^ctton^  aa  the  i^rase  ia,  appeara  to 
me  little  abort  of  a  combination  of 
inaanity  and  fraud :  Of  insanity,  bfri 
cause  it  obviously  leads  either  to  the 
absolute  depopulation  of  our  conntryi 
tx  todegradingour  kingdom  intoa  mm 
arorkafaop  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
making  ourselves  droendent  on  our 
customers  for  our  livefihood:  Of  fraud, 
beeanse  the  j^ublio  credit  ia  virtnd^ 
ly  and  impliatiy  staked  aa  complete^ 
ly  to  the  landed  iutereat,  aa  to  the 
itmdmhMen  Tb  eatablidi  this  im* 
portent  position,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  manner  in  which  taxa* 
lion  onemteBi  I  have  already  endca* 
vourea  to  ahow  that  all  revenue  muati 
in  the  last  resort,  flow  from  the  pro* 
duoe  of  the  soil ;  ta  am^ify  and  rend* 
c£  intelligible  the  picaeBt  aituatiott  of 


^  hmdholdcr,  let  na  aupikile  dna 
twenty  years  ago  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exdieqner  found  it  espedient  to  in* 
crease  our  annual  taxation  by  the  suni 
of  twenty  millions,  and  instesd  of  die* 
tribttting  this  over  a  hundred  diflbM 
entdrticleaof  oonsumption,  he  popo* 
sed  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  oy  the 
ahorter  prooem  of  levving  a  direct  tax 
of  10a.  an  aere  on  all  tM  arable  land 
in  the  oonn67.  The  ownera  of  land 
otject,  that  it  is  impoaalble  for  theni 
to  pay  thia  new  impcat,  unless  they  be 
allowed  to  sell  their  eropa  at  a  profc 
portionably  advanced  price.  This  is 
conceded ;  and  with  this  they,  in  the 
unwncy  of  the  caae,  consent  to  be  sa* 
tbfiedu  The  price  of  food  is  ndsed^ 
the  wages  of  labour  moat  be  raised  in 
the  same  proportion ;  and  consequent 
on  this,  manufacturea,  the  value  of 
which  is  mincipally  made  un  of  the 
wagea  of  kbour,  are  raiaed  lucewise  $ 
the  priAcipal  and  moat  important  re* 
ault  being  atmply  a  depaedation  of  the 
currency,  or  a  dhninution  oi  iht  value 
of  money. 

The  landholder  has  raised  the  money 
on  a  natkmal  guarantee  that  the  matfc 
ket  ahall  be  continued  to  him  aa  be« 
fere,  and  that  the  neeeasaril  v  inereased 
price  of  hia  commodity  ahall  be  no  bar 
to  hia  aale.  He  saw  that  reat  waa 
good,  the  land  that  it  waa  pleaaant^ 
and  he  couched  down  aa  a  atrong  aas 
between  two  burdens ;  conditionally) 
however,  that  he  should  be  aupported 
by  an  equal  dlatributkmr  of  tne  load 
over  all  the  memben  of  the  oommuA 
nit^.  Is  it  not  then  a  plain  breadi  of 
national  honesty,  not  to  talk  of  honour^ 
to  tdl  him,  twenty  years  afterwarda^ 
that  thou^  the  weight  remaina,  the 
prop  shall  be  taken  avray  ?  That 
whOe  the  additional  twenty  niilliotta 
i^year  continue  to  be  assesaed  upon 
him,  the  additional  return  for  his  pr(»- 
duoe  shall  be  withheld ;  for  that  a 
aeurvy  knave  of  a  forrigner,  wboea 
wiekednesa  and  fidly  occasioned  our 
national  debt,  and  whoae  knavery 
avoided  any  of  his  own,  can,  for  that 
very  reaaon,  aupply  ua  on  cheaper 
terma,  and  we  are  leaolved  to  shew 
him  a  fair  Add,  and  no  fovour?  If 
thia  be  not  downright  roguery,  it  ia 
very  hard  to  say  wmit  is. 

But  this  lesM  to*  the  diaeussron  of 
a  yet  more  general  qneatioti,  which  in* 
volves  the  agrieultiual  one  as  fbrmins 
only  a  most  important  part  of  it ;  and 
thia  question  is,  the  general  effiBet  of 


«Sa  dgrieuiiwe 

omrpdUiedebt  upon  all  the  difibrent 
interests  of  the  nation* 
'  In  order  to  meet  this  qnestion  fidr- 
ly»  I  shall  hegin  by  stating  the  dif» 
Acuity  in  the  rail  measure  of  its  mag<- 
Bitudle^  and  to  do  so  shall  again  have 
recourse  to  the  forcible  language  of 
liOrd  Krakine. 

**  The  cause  of  your  distress  is, 
therefore,  the  clearest  imaginable.— 
Your  government  collects  in  tsxes  so 
laige  a  proportion  of  your  property, 
that  the  rest  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port your  people.  The  true  way  of 
estimating  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  your  present  taxation,  is  to  figure 
to  yourself  (if  yon  can  bear  the  re» 
jiectioD)  the  sensation  it  would  at  this 
moment  produce,  if  some  new  and 
unexpected  source  of  annual  revenue 
Ivere  to  start  up  to  the  amount  of 
iwentymiUionsof  your  money.  Would 
it  not,  in  your  present  condition,  be 
like  a  resurrection  from  the* dead? 
Yet  in  this  one  reign  (Geo.  III.)  you 
have  created  a  perpetual  burden  of 
nearly  twice  that  sum.  Could  volumes 
so  strikingly  detail  the  effect  of  this 
worst  of  evils?" 

Then  comes  his  Lordship's  remedy. 
*— ^*  A  ereat  orator  in  tne  ancient 
"world,  when  asked  what  was  the  first, 
and  the  second,  and  the  third  perfeo* 
tion  of  eloquence,  still  answered  Ae» 
Hon — not  to  exclude  other  perfec- 
tions, but  to  mark  its  superior  import 
tanoe ;  so  I,  who  am  no  orator  at  all, 
but  a  plain  man,  speaking  plainly  of 
the  policy  of  an  exhausted  country, 
roust  say,  that  your  first,  and  your  se« 
cond,  and  your  third  duty,  is  Re* 
irmthment;  meaning,  as  the  rheto* 
ridan,  not  Uiat  it  is  your  whole  duty, 
but  oniy^  that  its  pre-eminence  may 
befelty 

In  contradiction  to  these  opinions^ 
1  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  the 
only  necessary  result  of  our  immense 
debt,  is  a  great  depreciation  of  the  va^ 
Ine  of  money  amongst  us,  and  conse- 
quently, that  we  need  not  entertain 
me  lightest  apprehension  on  account 
ioH  its  existence,  or  even  of  its  increase, 
provided  we  shape  our  policy  so  ss  to 
prevent  any  foreign  kingdom  from  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  unnatural  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  money  it  produces 
in  Englsiid,  to  undersell  us  in  our 
own  market,  or  any  of  our  own  sub- 
jects from  purchasing  their  goods  un- 
restrictedly abroad* 

In  encountering  this  embanassing 


topic,  I  feel-that  I  have  a  mm.  fMne* 
jttdice  to  combat.  I  feel  that  manj 
will  be  eager  to  stigmatizeany  attempt 
to  deny  and  dimrove  the  destructive 
consequences  of  our  national  debt  as 
sensden  or  dishonesty— but,  magmtm 
eH  verity,  truth  is  mi^tv,  and  ahaO 
be  uttered :  besides,  it  behoves  the 
prophets  of  evil  to  remember  that; 
half  a  centurv  ago,  none  believed  ia 
at  all  within  the  bounrta  of  possibility 
for  any  nation  to  sustain  a  moety  of 
our  present  debt ;  yet  do  we  not  only 
sustain  it,  but  vb  immeasnnbly  mof« 
flourishing,  illustrioos,  and  powaftd, 
under  the  burden,  than  we  were  of 
old. 

I  have  already  shewn  the  nmiaer 
in  which  additional  taxation  acts  upon 
the  currency;  and  that  its  natnnl 
operation,  if  properly  feneed  in  by  the 
Legishiture,  is  only  in  dimintuiiag 
the  value  of  money,  without  impaiite 
ing  the  productive  powers  of  the  und, 
or  the  labour  of  the  people,  whidiaie 
the  only  truesourcesof  national  weaith« 
Let. us  now  consider  the  distribntloift 
of  the  money  so  raised.  It  ia  disbur« 
sed  in  the  payment  of  the  public  en^ 
ditor,  or  in  sdaries  and  wagea  topvb* 
lie  servants,  or  in  the  puicbaae  €€  ne^ 
cessaries  for  the  army  and  navy,  aad 
all  the  other  departments  of  the  e»- 
ecutive.  That  is  to  say,  it  ia  whdiy 
expended,  either  mediately  or  inme- 
diately,  upon  commoditiea  produced 
in  die  country,  and  by  its  inhabitaitts^ 
except  8o  far  as  foreign  trsde  ud  ab- 
senteeism may  interfere  to  mar  tfaia 
disposition  of  it,  and  these  we  shidl» 
for  simplicity's  sake,  disregard  at  pie- 
sent. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  then,  the 
whole  is  oonflnedin  its  operatioD  with- 
in the  limits  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
if  we  take  care  that  this,  or  somethiDg 
equivslent  to  this,  shall  be  aecuied  by 
legislative  enactment,  which  can  moat 
easily  be  done,  the  whole  eifect  <rf  tax- 
ation will  be  merely  the  colleeting  a 
sum  of  money  annually  from  the 
people,  and  distributing  it  bade  again 
to  uie  people  fttna  whom  it  baa  been 
drawn,  either  to  the  same  individuab, 
or  to  difibrent  ones,  but  still  members 
of  our  own  community ;  a  process  by 
which,  however  individual  may  lie 
impoveijshed,  it  is  manifest  the  people 
considered  in  the  apgregate,  and  as 
constituting  the  nauon,  are  rendered 
neither  ri<£er  nor  poorer. 

But  ithaabeenunfiirly  asked,  asa 
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triwnaplMiikt  vefkititiim  of  this  mode  of 
aigiiiiiff,  what  would  he  the  efi^  of 
m  suddni  adventitiaua  influx  of  re« 
Tenne^  suppoie  out  of  a  hole  in  the  waU, 
to  the  amount  of  our  present  annual 
Interest?  Would  it  not  he  a  prodi* 
gions  boon  ?  And  is  not  the  oonyerse 
payment  of  the  intcvest  a  correspond* 
ing  loss  ?  This  is  all  a  gross  fallacy* 
First,  if  the  thing  that  tumbled  out  of 
the  treasury-wau  was  twenty-eight 
millions  of  money  every  year  it  would 
eidier  have  no  efiect  at  all  save  to  d&* 
press  still  f urtiier  the  value  of  die  cur* 
rency,  which  I  have  shewn,  would  be 
the  only  result,  if  the  legislature  pre« 
▼ented  us  from  dealing  in  foreign 
markets  for  any  goods  produced  at 
Kome ;  or  else,  if  the  legislature  did 
not  so  interfere,  we  should  bu|r  every* 
thing  abroad,  do  nothing;  at  home, 
and  presently  become  a  nuned  people, 
as  befell  Spain  from  the  influx  of 
precious  metals  from  the  new  world. 
Secondly,  it  seems  to  be  most  strange* 
ly  overlooked,  that  the  reason  why  we 
are  able  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt 
every  year  is,  becatue  we  have  U  etwfy 
Sfeariopap, 

Government  can  collect  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  revenue  from  us  this  year, 
mainly  because  government  scatters! 
fifty  millions  among  us  last  year.  And 
dionki  any  untoward  event  render  it 
imperative  upon  us  to  conquer  the 
world  again,  as  we  did  before,  and  to 

rtd  another  thousand  millions  in 
strife— Government  will  then  be 
able  to  collect  a  hundred  millions  a* 
▼ear  to  pay  the  interest  and  expenses, 
beeause  Government  will  then  diffhse 
a  hundred  millions  annually  among  the 
people. 

It  is  an  obvious  objection  to  this 
veasoning,  Aat  the  revenue  enables 
many  to  Uve  as  unproductive  labour- 
ers, who,  but  for  it,  would  earn  their 
Iwead.  So  fkr  as  this  observation  is 
well  founded,  the  objection  is  a  good 
and  valid  one ;  but  its  extent  is  ex* 
ceedinsly  limited.  It  is  not  true,  for 
example,  that  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
unproductive  labourers,  far  less  that 
ministers  of  state  or  of  religion,  or 
physicians,  are  so.  Everything  is  pro* 


duotive  in  proportion  as  it  fasten  asrl^ 
culture,  the  only  real  source  of  wealth. 
Governments  speed  theplough  by  com* 
bining  the  individuU  exertions  of  the 
people  into  an  energetic  organization 
for  the  reffulation,  protection,  and  de* 
fence  of  the  whole-Hwldiers  and  sail* 
ors  by  producing  safety* — divines  and 
doctors,  because*  in  order  that  a  man 
be  "  idoneue  patriot,  utUie  agrU,"  he 
must  previously  possess  **  mens  eanm 
in  oorjtore  eanoJ  Few  of  the  fund« 
holders  are  unproductive  labourers, 
because  the  great  bulk  of  the  debt  ia 
held  by  men  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  vsrious  occupations  of  life^ 

As  a  Tory,  I  revere  the  memory  of 
William  Pitt,  whose  talents  aaa  states* 
man  were,  perhaps,  in  no  department 
more  resplendent  than  in  that  of  fi* 
nance.  Mr  Pitt  perceived  die  folly  of 
a  parsimonious  system  of  government^ 
and  never  shrank  from  an^  really  use* 
f ul  measure  by  reason  of  its  expense  ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  saw  the  greatness 
and  power  of  the  nation  keep  pace  with 
the  accumulation  of  public  debt.  He 
saw,  too,  that  in  reality  the  nation  was 
becoming  more  rich  by  the  exertions 
she  was  mskuig ;  and  the  war,  instesd 
of  stripping  our  houses  and  desolating 
our  fields,  produced  that  spirit  of  ge^ 
neral  and  vigorous  activity,  which, 
brought  our  barren  lands  into  culti* 
vation,  and  filled  our  habitatious  with 
the  productions  of  art  Our  burdens 
were,  indeed,  inanationalpointofview^ 
merdynomhiaL  Wegaveagreatdeal^ 
no  doubt,  to  be  exp^ded  in  keeping 
the  horrors  of  war  far  from  our  own 
shores,  but  the  industry  excited  bv 
this  glorious  impulse  provided  us  wito  « 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  lefr  us 
a  surplus  to  enjoy,  greater  than  that 
we  now  possess,  when  such  necessity 
for  exertion  has  ceased.   . 

The  burden  of  taxation,  it  must>; 
however,  be  recollected,  was  then  dis* 
charged  in  a  paper  currency,  a  mightv 
engine  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  whica 
is  depending  upon  its  own  industry, 
and  its  own  natural  resources.  It  was 
cheap,  plentiful,  and  firmly  confided 
in ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  essentiaUy 
our  own, — a  domestic  circulation,—* 


*  )7am  cum  hostiom  eopie  non  longe  absunt,  etiamsi  irmptio  faeta  nulla  sit,  ta* 
men  peoora  relioqoiintur,  agnctUtuira  deterUur,  mercatoram  navigatio  oonqulesciL 
Ita  neqae  ex  porta,  neque  ex  decumis,  neque  ex  scripture  veetigal  conservari  po- 
test ;  quare  aaepe  totius  anni  fructus  uno  rumore  perieuli,  atque  uno  belli  terrore« 
avittitnr.— >ac-/w  Leg*  MamL 
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all«powethil  amongBt  oarseWesy  bat 
naeless  to  those  who  would  rob  their 
•onntry,  and  run  away  to  fordgn 
kingdoms.  This  drcolatioii  grew  up 
with  the  debt» — ^it  was  the  conaeqaeoee 
b[  the  debt ;  and  as  long  as  the  debt 
remainsy  we  must  ooDtinue  to  make 
use  of  il^  or  continue  to  be  in  difficult 
ly.  It  has  been  unfortunately  dimi- 
nished to  a  certain  degree,  and  the 
efifeet  has  been»  for  so  mudi,  to  ooa« 
▼ert  that  which  was  a  nominal  burden 
into  a  real  one.  It  muat^  however,  be 
eonfessedy  thatslnce  the  peace,  iBoain<« 
venienees  of  several  kinds  have  arisen 
from  'the  debt,  independently  of  those 
which  are  more  immediately  financial. 
A  great  manT  people  have  become  ac 
enstomed  to  think,  however  erroneous* 
ly,  that  their  income  from  the  funda 
ia  a  permanent  and  setded  thing,  in« 
dependent  on  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  They  find,  indeed;  diat 
when  "  Times  are  worst,"  to  use  a  po« 
mdar  expression,  their  condition  is  best, 
ror  then  their  fixed  income  oommanda 
the  greatest  portion  of  luxuries,  be« 
cause  then  pnces  are  lowest,  and  thua 
Uiey  cease  to  have  that  interest  in  the 
general  welfitfe,— that  identification 
wid^  the  national  prosperity,  which  it 
ia  desirable  that  every  mdividual  snb-i 
jeet  should  have.  Again,  as  their  in- 
come  IB  managed  entirelv  for  them, 
and  unlike  that  derived  from  landed 
property,  proceeds  just  as  well  whe- 
ther they  give  the  source  of  it  any  aU 
tention  or  not ;  they  have  no  interest 
(using  that  term  in  its  lowest  sense) 
in  remaining  in  their  own  country, 
but  are  easily  led  away  to  places  where 
Uieir  income  will  command  more  lux« 
iiries,-»a  state  of  things  never  con« 
tempUted  by  the  Legislature,  when  it 
Vound  the  people  to  pay  taxes  to  these 
fundholders;  out  upon  this  point  I 
shall  touch  more  particularly  by  and 
bye.  Another  most  serious  evil  is,  the 
general  spirit  of  gambling  and  irra- 
tional enterprise  which  the  system  of 
our  funds  has  most  unfortunately  en^ 
conraged  amongst  the  men  of  buunesa 
in  England,  who  were  formerly  aa  re* 
maikable  for  the  prudence  and  caution 
with  which  they  undertook  any  scheme 
of  profit,  as  th^  were  for  the  steadi- 
ness and  integrity  with  which  they 
carried  it  thnwigh,  when  once  b^gun. 
But  now,  when  they  have  seen  for- 
tunes made  in  aday  i^on  the  Stock  Ex« 
change  by  extrsvagant  schemers,  while 
honest  and  penevering  industry  plods 
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ito  weary  way  in  eotdpwatlfe  indi« 
genoe  ;  when  they  have  seen  a  specious 
ue,  well  supported,  add  thousands  to 
a  man's  fortune  within  a  sii^  homr, 
which  real  bnsineas  could  not  do  in 
years,  their  character  is  much  changed. 
Show  and  poff,  and  extravagance  uA 
folly,  raise  up  their  gaudy,  glaring 
heads,  where  formerly  substanee,  ana 
honesty,  and  thrift,  and  attention, 
dwelt  m  quiet  and  useful  humility ; 
dtiaens  get  weary  of  the  slow  and  ho- 
neat  road  to  wealth,—- cunning  is  pre* 
fened  to  integrity,  flash  to  reality; 
men  blase  for  a  while,  to  break  in  a 
while  bnger;  bankruptcy  too  fire* 
quently  brings  crime,  and  crime  faringi 
auidde  or  the  gallows. 

I  am  afraid  these  are  moral  evik, 
for  whi^b  the  debt  has  in  a  great  mea. 
sure  to  answer  ;  aa  to  its  political  con. 
aequencea,  thia  at  least  is  certain,  that 
it  has  brooght  us  into  a  highly  artifi« 
dal  and  anomaloua  condition,  which 

S[Uires  us  to  be  fenced  in  tm,  vnrj 
e  by  limitations  and  restrictions.  If 
we  be  disposed  to  deal  honestly  by 
ourselves,  we  must  hj  a  moner  im- 
post upon  the  importation  from  abroad 
of  every  artide  of  home  prodnctitm, 
such  as  will  place  our  domestic  pro^ 
ducer,  be  he  manufacturer  of  com  or 
of  dlk,  upon  at  leaat  as  fovourable  a 
footing  as  the  stranger;  vis.  whi^ 
will  fvuly  compensate  the  depredation 
of  the  value  of  money,  produced  by 
our  government  annually  throwing 
between  60  and  60  millions  into  the 
market  to  be  absorbed. 

Hence  I  think  it  may  be  foirly 
doubted  whether  it  be  a  sound  prin* 
dple  to  impose  on  any  commodity  a  va* 
riable  duty,  changing  with  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  artide:  for  be  that 
price  what  it  may,  still  both  the  only 
rational  prindple  of  free  trade,  and  tfa!e 
pledge  of  the  public  foith,  are  violated 
towuds  the  British  producer,  if  the 
protection  above  redted  be  in  any  do* 
gree  withdrawn. 

Nor  will  this  at  all  ezdude  us^  aa 
ia  continually  urged,  from  purduaing 
in  fovdgn  marketa  any  commodity 
we  really  need  from  thence.  Money 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  any  lon|^ 
the  medium  by  which  the  tranasction 
should  be  effected,  because  money  fa 
a  totally  different  standard  of  vadne 
with  us  from  what  it  is  widi  them* 
The  immediate  exchange  of  our  au- 
perflooua  goods  for  theur  superfluous 
goods,  will  not,  howeyer,  be  afftoted 
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by  the  diffiarent  values  of  the  nine 
sum  of  moBey  in  the  two  kingdorosl 
Suppose,  for  example^  that  when  bread 
was  exactly  the  same  price  in  England 
and  in  France,  an  English  raxor  cost 
ds.  in  Birmingham,  and  a  bottle  of 
plaret  Ss.  at  BourdeauXj — ^then  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  exchange  of  the  one 
for  the  other  could  be  easily  and  pro* 
perly  effected  through  the  medium  of 
money.  But  suppose,  that  by  theppera* 
tion  of  national  debt,poor-iaws,  and  so 
forth,  the  same  quantity  of  bread  comes 
to  cost  5  pence  in  England,  which  in 
France  costs  but  &  farwings— the  mo- 
nt^  price  of  the  razor  is  necessarily 
raised  to  four  times  the  money  price 
of  the  claret:  but  let  us  no  longer 
consider  the  razor  and  the  claret  as 
representing  so  much  money,  but  each 
as  representing,  as  it  really  does,  just 
^o  much  labour  and  skill,  and  we  shall 
be  able  and  willing  to  bargain  on  per- 
fectly equal  terms,  as  before.  We 
pmnot  nve  you  our  razor  for  3s.  any 
longer.  Monsieur ;  for  3  shillings  now 
are  only  one  fourth  of  what  they  used 
to  be,  when  we  could  afford  to  sell  on 
those  terms ;  but  we  shall  gladly  give 
you  oiu:  razor  for  your  bottle  of  claret 
^-for  the  laboiu:  ot  producing  the  raaor 
has  not  increased,  nor  has  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  bottle  of  claret  diminisned, 
and  we  are  still  willing  to  exchange 
our  superfluous  labour,  foic  an  eqiuil 
share  ofyour  superfluous  labour.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  to  simplify  the  mercantile 
part  of  this  transaction,  bills  of  ex- 
chan^  might,  under  such  drcumstan* 
ces,  just  as  well  be  drawn  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  any  given  commodity,  aa 
tney  now  are  for  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  be  equally  negotiable  where- 
ever  that  commodity  was  in  request, 
as  they  now  are. 

The  same  principle  which  operates 
to  render  countervailing  restrictions 
indispensable  on  our  part  in  regula- 
ting foreign  trade,  must  likewise  in 
fairness  exclude  the  possessor  of  Bri* 
tbh  property  from  effecting  an  object 
similar  to  the  abrogation  of  all  home 
duties  on  imported  goods,  in  a  covert 
manner,  namely,  by  spending  his 
wealth  wholly  abroad,  unrestrained  by 
any  domestic  impost.  To  spend  for- 
tunes drawn  from  Great  Britain  in  a 
foreign  kingdom,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  fraud  upon  the  British  nation, — 
because,  wnen  the  wars  which  caused 
the  debt  were  going  on,  the  person. 
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or  his'then  representative  had  pledged 
himself  to  pay  an  annuity  of  mterest 
for  securing  to  him  his  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  instead  of  paying  tiae 
whole  expense  at  once ;  and  he  now 
steals  away  from  hia  creditor — viz.  Uie 
British  nation — ^which  imposes  taxes 
on  all  consumable  commodities,  to  pay 
this  debt ;  and  cheats  the  State  of  his 
contribution  to  its  support.  The  ab« 
sentee  not  only  obtains  his  irine  and 
segars,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature,  without  contributing 
anything  to  the  British  Exchequer, 
but  is  in  effect  a  wholesale  smu^^, 
who  evades— not  certainly  by  any  cri* 
minsl  proceeding,  as  he  should  do  at 
home,  but  who  voluntarily  evades-<p 
paying  duty  to  us  for  any^iqg  whatt 
ever.  ,If  this  be  true^  does  not  justice 
as  wen  as  policy  cry  aloud  that  the  in^ 
comes  of  all  British  subjects  whp 
choose  to  live  abroad  should  be  taxed, 
in  tramUu,  to  the  amount  of  that  pro« 
portion  of  their  property  which,  if 
reddent  proprietors,  expending  their 
whole  incomes  at  home,  they  would 
necessarily  contribute  to  the  coffers  of 
our  Exchequer?  Nor  let  it  be  pre* 
tended,  that  this  is  an  undue  restraint 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  a 
prohibition  on  the  exercise  of  his  vo- 
lition as  to  the  place  of  his  abode.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  simply  following  up 
the  principle  of  placing  EngUmd  on  an 
equal  footing  with  every  other  ooqi^ 
try,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation 
of  her  debt.  We  say  to  ^e  possessor 
of  British  property — Sir,  you  may  live 
in  Paris  or  in  London,  exactly  as  you 
plesse.  We  offer  no  bar  whatever  to 
your  choice ;  but  we  shall  no  longer 
hold  out,  as  we  now  do,  a  bounty  in 
favour  of  Paris.  If  you  stay  at  home 
you  must  contribute  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  of  your  property  to  the  state,  in 
imposts  on  consumaole  commodities; 
if  jou  live  abroad,  you  escape  this  con- 
tribution ;  therefore  we  impose  another 
and  a  direct  one  to  the  same  amount* 
It  is  not  a  very  respectable  thing  fOr 
men  to  desert  the  duties  they  owe  to 
God  and  their  Country,  to  while  away 
their  time  in  a  round  of  vicious  plea- 
sures abroad,  as  is  done  by  some; 
and  we  should,  therefore,  feel  the  les^ 
reluctant  to  mulct  these  gentry  in  their 
full  share  of  the  public  burdens,  in« 
stead  of  granting  them  a  special  ex- 
emption. I  would  not  be  understood, 
howeyer,  to  cast  a  sweeping  imputa- 
tion upon  all  who  reside  abroad.  The 
4M 
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incitements  to  a  temporanr  absencd  torn  to  their  atnuselhents  of  eleetioiiis« 

may  be  both  honourable  and  amiable  ^  races,  party,  and  Hiditm.  Leave  them 

but  let  the  motive  be  as  excellent  as  it  in  peace,  and  their  navy  will  once 

may,  (and  I  mean  not  to  arraign  it,)  more  be  laid  up  to  rot,  and  their  8e»* 

still,  justice  is  not  to  be  violated  fof  men  and  artificers  be  once  more  tum« 


the  sake  of  encouraging  so  very  undo* 
sirable  a  result. 

The  well-known  memorial  of  that 
most  Machiavellian  of  statesmen,  Tal- 
leyrand, is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
subject.  It  was  presented  to  Buona- 
parte in  1809,  to  dissuade  him  from 
going  to  war  with  us,  on  the  ground 
that  our  total  ruin  could  be  most  ea- 
sily effected  during  peace.  In  peru* 
sing  the  following  passage,  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
document  was  tirepared  by  the  wiliest 
enemy  £nglana  ever  had  in  the  coun- 
cil^ for  the  use  of  the  most  envenom- 
ed and  formidable  foe  she  ever  en- 
countered in  the  field,  and  remember 
*~-fa$  ett  etab  hoHe  doceri. 

**  Leave  them  in  peace,  and  most  of 
their  nobility  and  gentry  will  continue 
to  squander  away  amongst  us  their 
great  ridies,  and  augment  our  resour- 
ces to  enslave  their  countrv.  Leave 
th^m  in  peace,  and  they  will  soon  re- 


ed over  to  us,  to  Spain,  snd  to  Hol- 
land. Leave  them  in  peace,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  army  will  soon 
be  reduced,  while  the  small  remains 
win  dwindle  into  a  mere  militia  on 
pay.  While  their  individuals  squander 
their  riches,  the  sute  is  parsimonioos, 
and  begins  to  save  on  those  articles 
on  which  it  cannot  be  too  profuse. 
They  are  even  now  reducing  their 
trivial  military  force,  ahd  their  patri« 
ots  speak  of  intrusting  what  they  call 
their  liberty  and  property,  to  the  va- 
lour of  a  militia.  L^ve  them  in 
peace,  and  they  will  never  think  of 
schemes  for  increasing  their  popular 
tion,  or  for  making  every  part  of  thei^ 
own  dominions  of  real  use  to  every 
other." 

Sudi  is  the  language  of  this  sabtle 
devil,  and  the  best  comment  on  it  is 
the  exclamation  of  our  own  true  Eng- 
lish bard. 


**  'Tis  better  using  France^  than  tmstnig  France. 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  Go4  and  with  the  8ea% 
Wbich  he  has  given  fot  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves  $ 
In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies  !** 


A  counsel,  which,  as  Dr  Johnson  most 
truly  observes,  has  been  the  advice  of 
every  man  in  every  age,  who  under- 
stood and  favoured  the  interests  of 
England. 

There  is  a  strafige  atgunient  largely 
insisted  upon  by  the  manufacturing 
Interest,  that  commerce  greatly  en- 
tiches  this  nation,  because  the  balance 
of  trade  is  always  very  much  in  out 
fkvour.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase 
is,  that  the  amount  of  our  exports 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  our  imports. 
Now,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  trade 
with  the  continent  of  Europe,  while 
I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, so  far  from  joining  the  Merchant 
in  his  inference,  I  deeplv  deplore  the 
fftct.  Let  us  suppose  tne  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope to  amount  to  30  millions  annu- 
ally, and  her  imports  thence  to  be  but 
20  millions.  Then,  says  the  trader,  we 
do  BO  much  the  more  business  tiian 
they,  and  have  a  clear  national  gain 
of  10  millions  on  the  transaction.  This 
appears  to  me  a  notable  non  sequitur. 


t£  we  send  30  millions'  worth  of  goods 
out  of  the  country,  we  must  receive 
the  {layment  in  other  goods,  or  in  g(^> 
or  bills  of  exchange,  ornotataU. 

In  goods  we  eet  by  hypothesis  but 
^  mmions ;  gold  we  get  none ;  and 
bills  of  exchange  can  only  be  drawn 
to  the  precise  amount  of  the  value  of 
the  foreign  goods  we  receive^  of  which» 
and  of  wnich  alone,  these  bills  are  the 
mercantile  representative.  The  only 
t>088ible  means,  then,  by  which  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Continent  can  exceed  our 
imports  ftom  it,  is  by  otur  making  over 
the  whole  surplus  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try, without  receiving  any  r^  value 
in  return  whatever ;  which  is,  in  el^ 
feet,  exactly  what  we  do  when  we 
transmit  the  goods,  and  desire  them 
to  be  paid  for  by  transferring  thdr 
value  in  money  to  the  banker's  account 
of  an  English  resident  in  France,  who 
spends  all  his  fortune  there.  Instead 
of  the  balance  being  really  in  our  fa- 
vour, when  there  is  a  large  excess  in 
our  trade  with  the  states  of  the  Cond- 
neiit,  this  surplus  is  pro  tanto  a  loss, 
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nl  Ml  impoveriiknent  of  opiidwi 
to  enrich  ue  foreign  nation.  I  am 
woU  awne^  boweyerj  that  taeh  an  nr^ 
goment  as  this  can  have  no  w^bt 
fritb  the  doctofs.  There  is  no  ooin<« 
hating  them  with  a  redueHo  ad  ab* 
mtfdum,  in  they  iwaflow  the  abtiirw 
Ai  ty,  and  liok  dieir  Itpe  as  if  it  were  a 
ciioiee  moraeL  They  are  as  thleki^ 
sknlled  as  BdUnns,*  teaching  erer^ 
the  Mmpleat  propoiition  which  relates 
to  any  of  the  ivally  vital  interests  of 
the  coantry ;  hot  eook  up  any  nion<' 
sCroiMpatadoxor  gross  delusion,  eloak- 

—A—"  Every  man  shift  for 
Take  care  for  himself;  for 

Stepbano,  however,  might  plead  in 
bis  defence  that  he  gave  this  sage 
oounsel  at  a  time  wh^  afihirs  were 
utterly  desperate,--a  crisis  which  we, 
thank  Heaven,  have  little  resson  to 
ajvprehend,  provided  we  steer  suffix 
eiently  dear  of  this  newfitngled  phi* 
Idsopby. 

If,  then,  it  have  been  tmlVargsed, 
thai  agricidture,  as  afibrding  Doth  food 
and  Uie  materials,  as  well  as  the  in<« 
dteinent,  for  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  of  all,  is  the  only 
true  source  of  wealth,  it  follows,  that 
to  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
agriculture^  the  enersies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ought  chiefly  to  oe  dkeoted*  Mb>* 
nufactnres  are  the  transmutation  of 
the  nroduoe  of  the  soil  into  artidca  of 
oomfbrt  or  of  luxury,  and  necesssrily 
follow  in  the  tnin  of  a  flourishing 
agriculture.  They  are  the  fruits  of 
wnich  tillage  is  the  tree ;  and  if  the 
tree  be  fostered  and  tn^de  good,  the 
fruits  will  follow  in  the  eourse  of  na« 
iure,  without  our  interference.  Fo* 
reign  commerce,  or  the  exchange  of 
home  productions  for  those  of  other 
oountnes,  eVen  if  it  could  be  carried 
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ed  under  the  spedoos  gnise  of  sdeet 
asntenoea  from  some  book  about  wAU 
Ijcal  eeODomy,  and  they  subscribe  to 
it  with  the  moat  hmdable  ahwrity. 
Like  tfa^  giant  in  Rabelaii,  they  gobbW 
up  windmills  as  a  hind  woidd  swalloi^ 
sowant,  but  at  leneth  are  choked  by  a 
mouthftd  of  fifesh  batter.  Tikis  *'lib^ 
M  and  enlightened"  pioHcy  of  ne- 
luting  otDf  agrleuhore  and  domestic 
ihdustt^r,  to  enrich  foreign  nationB  at 
oar  own  expense,  reminds  one  strong* 
ly  of  Stephano'i  advice  to  his  compa^ 
nioQs  in  the  Tempest,— 

all  the  rest,  and  let  none 
all  is  bat  fortune.'* 

OB  npon  eqnal  terms,  which,  with  re* 
sneet  to  ua,  is  not  the  ease,  should  hk 
ther  be  checked  and  kept  within  rea- 
aonable  bounds,  than  cherished  and 
appfoved«  A  confirmed  habit  of  hM 
dnigesce  in  commoditiea  of  foreigir 
prodaetion,  is  inconsistent  with  that 
mdependenoe,  that  in  9Hpio  Mm9  Uurm 
uique  rotundw  principle,  which  k  ad 
hmDortant  to  the  preservation  of  die 
well-beine  of  every  nation  and  of  every 
indiridual  As  commerce  dissipates 
the  resources  of  a  nation,  bv  widii* 
drawing  capital  and  industry  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  from  do- 
mestic industry,  it  should,  ss  far  as 
poBsiUe,  be  corrected  by  the  substi- 
tution of  oomforu  and  luxuries  of 
home  production,  for  those  which  now 
render  us  dependent  on  external  sup- 
plies. Soil  and  population,  or,  in  other 
words,  produce  and  labour,  are  the 
only  true  supports  on  wtdch  nationid 
greatness  can  always  securely  rely. 
This  it  is  which  fkmishes  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  puz- 
zled Europe,  narody,  how  our  Britain, 
which. 


**  I*the  world's  volume  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it, 
In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest,*' 


could  sustain  so  tremendous  a  war  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  without  being 
impaired  in  strength  or  in  resources. 
It  was  because  our  agricultare  was 
never  once  impeded  for  an  hour.  So 
long  as  we  rule  the  sea,  and  fight  our 
battles  only  at  the  expense  of  gunpow- 
der and  canvass,  though  we  may  and 
must  deplore  the  waste  of  hutoan  life, 
yet  while  peace  reigns  at  home,  and  all 
the  arts  of  peace  flourish  widiin  our 
kingdom,  we  may  rest  assuted  that  no 


length  or  violence  of  war  can  ever  ex- 
haust us.  War  is  one  mode  of  dispo- 
sing of  those  swarms  which  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  so- 
ciety must  periodically  throw  off :  the 
sprdtd  and  improvement  of  agriculture 
is  another ;  there  is  a  third,  however, 
more  in  vogue  of  late  d^s  than  either. 
For  myself  I  must  confess,  that  if  the 
course  of  events  so  ordered  it,  I  should 
rather  dose  with  the  former  alterna- 
tive, shocking  as  it  is,  and  see  part  of 


O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri  felicem  ! 
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our  people  di^noUy  in  defence  of  the  no  compUining  in  eur  straela.  Happy 

liTes,  the  liberties^  and  property  of  die  are  the  people  that  are  in  audi  a  oaae; 

testy  than  either  periah  indimeal  by  yea,  hleMed  are  the  people  who  have 

the  panga  of  want>  or  be  condemned  the  Lord  for  their  Ood."   But  I  muat 

^  the  depriTation  of  home  and  happi*  again  craTe  forgiveness  of  the  doctors. 

Bess  by  the  specolations  of  mooem  I  nad  forgotten  that  the  Bible  ia  not 

theorists,  in  a  transport  of  philanthro-  one  of  the  authorities  quoted  or  ad-> 

py  and  uniT^raal  beneroienoe.    But  mitted  in  the  neat  new  day-school 

there  is  no  such  necessity, .  no  ground  ncwth  of  Russell  Square.  Wefi,  then^ 

for  any  frightful  apprehension.    The  I  shall  conclude  with  a  most  ttnezcc»«i 

fertility  of  our  soilj  the  activity  and  tionable  citaliouy  even  from  Smith  toe 

skill  of  our  people,  and  the  freedom  economiat—'^  That  abundance^  food^ 

of  our  happy  constitution,  aSbrd  ua  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  im« 

every  facility  for  surpassing  all  the  provement  of  the  land,  many  people 

nations  of  the  globe  in  the  successful  nave  the  disposal  beyond  what  they 

pursuit  of  agriculture.  Let  the  means  themselves  can  consume,  is  the  great 

of  accompliuing  this  be  carefully  and  cause  of  the  demand  both  for  the  pre- 

anxiously  directed  and  encouraged  by  dous  metals  and  the  preciouB  atonea, 

our  rulers,  and  our  population  may  as  well  as  for  every  other  oonveniency 

increase,  and  with  it  our  wealth,  our  and  ornament  of  dress,  lodging,  house* 

prosperity,  and  our  happiness.    '^  So  hold  frimiture,  and  equipage.    JF^ood 

shall  our  gamers  be  full  and  plenteous  not  imfy  tomiUutei  the  priw^pal  pari 

with  all  manner  of  store  ;  that  our  of  the  riehes  of  the  toarid,  but  Hie  ^ 

sheep  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  alwndaneeof/ood  which  givee  the prinm 

thousands  in  our  streets ;  that  our  oxen  eiple  of  their  valve  to  many  other  eorU 

he  strong  to  labour ;  so  that  there  be  no  <if  rid^." 
decay,  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  J. 


TO  MRS  HEMAKS, 

On  her  intended  Publication,  entitled,  "  Reeorde  ^  Woman." 

**  Records  op  Woman  !"-*sha]l  they  not  be  feir. 

Bom  in  thy  soul's  pure  depths,  and  gamer'd  there, 

'Mid  thoughts  of  loftier  birth,  and  sunnier  dime. 

Breathing  Heaven's  fragrance  o'er  frail  flow'rs  of  Time  ? 

**  Records  of  Woman  !'^— shall  they  not  be  bright, 

By  Fancy's  pendl  traced,  in  hues  cf  li^t. 

Upon  the  dear  cerulean  skies  that  shed 

Eternal  sunshine  round  the  Poet*8  head  ? 

Shall  not  their  source  he  deep— when  every  thought 

Is  with  a  gifted  dster's  instinct  fraught—* 

When  the  enchanted  lyre  in  every  tone 

Breathes  but  some  mystic  feeling  all  her  own  ?-«» 

If  thoughts  heroic  soar  their  reckless  way 

Like  captive  eaglets  rushing  to  the  day-** 

While  notes  that  wake  the  very  soul  of  grief. 

Seem  the  imprison'd  nightinsale's  relief-— 

And  heav'n-Dom  tones,  too  aeathless  to  be  mute. 

Sigh  from  the  fragments  of  the  shiver'd  lute. 

Shall  not  the  soul,  responsive  to  thy  skill. 

In  smiles,  in  tears,  in  death— be  Woman* e  atill  ? 

'Twill  be  as  when  the  eye  entranced  explores 
The  sunlit  peaks,  deep  vales,  and  forests  green^ 
Earth's  lavish  gems  encircling  Leman's  shores 
With  zone  of  matchless  beauty.    Lo !  the  scene 
Grows  lovelier  still— the  unsullied  waters  lend 
Their  magic  mirror— hues  etheieal  blend 
With  tinta  of  earth.    Alas ;  for  painter'a  art 
Foil'd  by  this  mirror ! — Thine  is  in  thy  heart ! 

Genevra. 
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Fyfe'a  ElemenU  of  Chemistry.    2  volt.  8vo»  Ul,  Is. 
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Monikfy  Register. 


CM^y, 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


1ft^..G5s.  OcL  I  l8t,...428.  Od. 
9dU..69i«0d.  2d,...36s.0d. 
3d,^sabdd.|   3d»..«»K0d. 


EDINBUBOH..^^iirU  9. 
Bariqr. 


PeM6  A  Bf-antr 

l8t,......S0s.  Od.  I    111, 871.  Od. 

2d»..^^s.0d.l   •«d,......33«.  Od. 

Sd«^....l«s.Od.|    W, ^27s.Od* 

Average  o/  Wheat  per  imperial  qmrter^  £2,  ISf.  lOd.  3-12*^ 
Tueeiay^  April  S. 


Od. 


Qvvtcm  Losf   •    .    Ot.    fid.  Id    lb  9d. 

PoUtoM  (10 IM     .    Oh    4d.  to    Ot.  M. 

Fioh  Butter,  per  lb.  It.    Od.  to    0«.  Od. 

Salt  ditto,  Dtt  cwt.  .  80s.    Od.  to  OOk  Od. 

Ditto,  per  lU      .    •    Ok    Od.  to    Oi.lOd. 

£fgt,  per  dosea      •    Ok    7d.  to    Ok  Od. 

HADDINOTON^-^liri^  11. 

Barlef.        I         Oatk  |         Fewe.         I 

lat,...ttkOd.     lit,  ...30k  Od.  I   1ft,  «..31k  Od.  I 

ad,  ...34k  Od.     ad,  ...20k  Od.  I   ad,  ...29k  Od.  | 

_  .  3d,  ...20k  Od.  I   3d,  ...22k  Od.  I  3d, k  Od.  | 

Averagei^Wheai^perimperialiuarter^£2j  ia».  Id.  lUUthu. 
Avemge  PrieeeofCam  to  Emgkmd  And  Waks^from  the  Betutus  received  to  the  WeA 

ended  April  4. 
wiuMt.  filfl.  fid.— Bntor.  SOk  9d.— Oali,  SOi.  SiL^Rye,  SSk  id.— Beam,  86k  Id.    rtotw  37fl.  M. 
AaiSS A5«i«eS7whS £?duty on  rSeIgn  Com nS fn  bond  ii  rMutetod.--^--*  *«-  " -• 
^"^^       toJfsS  Sd.-0«ts,  SOif  10d.-.Ry«,  8«fc  4d^-B€>Mk  86fc  &£-!»«••, ; 
LondonyComBaehange,AprUl.  Liverpool,  AprUS. 

k 


Beef(l«iw.p«lb.>««.  4fto  Ok  7d. 

Mutton    •    •    •    •  5^  55«**  2?  S" 

Veal OkOd.to  lib.  8d. 

Pork ^  1^**  S-  S" 

Lamb, per ipanzttf    te  Od.to  7>*  Od. 
Tallow,  per  cwt.  .  3fiik  0d.lo36k 


Wbeni^       I 
let,...eBkOd. 
2d,  ..^9k  Od. 
3d,  ..«40k  Od.  I 


Beaaf. 
let,  ...83e.  Od.  . 
ad,  ...32k  Od. 
3d,  ...29kOd. 


•Wheat,  53k  &L—8a|b 

38k  4d. 


k'  «^ 
W^akMd.old  —  ID— WhttapoBM  •  40  to  4S 
^■w,  ^        80  to  83  Ditto,  boncn  .   —  to  — 


SupcrfiiMd 
WnltkMW 
rinedltto  . 
SupccflM  ditto 
Rye   .    •    • 
Barley   .    . 
New^    .    . 
Superfine  dil 
Malt.    .    . 
Fine  >    .    • 
HogVieeie 
Maple    .    . 
Mapletflne 


fft£  ditto  .  .  65to88^9i«ailenkBew48lo«5^ 
-  -  Bditto  61  to  64 Ditto, old  ,  .  —  to  — 
,  5S  to  56  Tick  ditto,  new  3f  to  36 
38  to  65  Ditto,  old  .  84  to  58 
STtoasraadoate  .  17to  19 
80  to  33  Fine  ditto  .  .  SOtoSS 
26  to  29  Poland  ditto   .  1<)  to  >« 

—  to— Plnedltto.  83  to  96 
83to85Potetoditto  S8to24 
48  to  84  Fine  ditto  .  .  S5  to  26 
56to60Seoldi  •  .  .  S7toff 
88to8«PkiiiK.pereMiL  WtpW 
85  to  37  Ditto,  seoonda  44  to  48 

—  to  ^  Bran         .    .  10  to  H 


A     kA 

Wlieat«  per  70  lb. 
Bng.  7   6to 

(Sootdi  •     7  6M   B 
Iridi  .  .      7  0  to    8 
Pcreign        0    Oto   0 
Dktebond  4  4  to  8 
Barley,  vet  80  Hik 
&ng.  ...  4  0  to  i 
Sooeeh  .     f^   0  to  0 
lltiih  . .      8   9  to   4 
Foreign      3  10  to  4 
Oata,per45U>. 
Kog,  ...  f  .9to  8 
Irlah  .  .  .  f 
Soofcch  •  .  2 


i.  A       k4 


[AaMT.  iul961b. 


Seeds,  jfc 


Tare*,  per  beh.  40  to  42  O.RTe  Oreee 


k     k  d. 

26to400 
88to41  0 


MlMtk'WMk  m    ita    o  uimw^  •  -  ^^  —  . — 

—  Brown,  new  10  to  15  O^Clover,  red  cwt42  to  60  0 
Titmlpe.W  -to-  oPwhito  ..  .  fftoTJO  Ij 
-lSrlgreeta28eo84  0Siwigli.red      40to86  0 

—  White  25  to  30  0 White  —to  —  0 

Caraway,  ewt.  38  to  42  OlCoriander  •  •  IJ  *<>  12  S 
Canary.pdINir.  60  to  63  ojTreftrtl  •  •  •  •  t'  *•  fS  S 
Cinque  1^    40to48  O^LIalNedfiBed  38  to40  0 

Rape  Seed, 


Por^inbond    —to    —  tC«»k«] 
D<kdnt.fir.    —  to  — 


Blah,  I 


8 10|Sweet,lioad  —     to  —  0 
8   2So«r,do.  .  12  0toM0 
8  2iOatiaea],perl40li>w 
0,Bngliili        20  0  to  S6  0 

2<6ooidi .  .  —     eo  »  e 
Iriah.  .  .  20  OtotS  i 
2  Onn«p.S41b.O  11  to    11 
0 
0    Butter  J  Betf^  ^v. 

Butter,p.ewt. «.  d.  s.  ^ 

4Bdfaat        MOtoSOl 

8to  S  lONewry  .  .  8OOI0  83  0 
9  to  3    4  Waterfiird   —  0  to  .-  0 


k.ple.2i790  to  —0 

M.4IJ700  tonO 

ovcf,  fk  tierck  ^ 


R^e»perqr.  30  Oto  32  0  Beef, ; 
per  qr.  56  0  to  84  (<  —  Mes 
IdHng  «.dto  —  0^  p.  benel '-^  0  to '— 0 


100  0  tolOT  8 


q.  Poodw  p.  bl. 

Sngliah  .    40  0  to  48  0  —  Xeft    «  70  0  to  77  ^ 

rii3i  ..     880to45  0— haffdOb     400to«>0 
4Dea36  OtRepaieBd     ..-to    —    Befioa»e^e«t. 

^  Pette.gieySO  OtoSS  dShortnudk  48  0  toSO  0 

—White  .  46  Oto 50  WStdet  .  .     48  0  toSO  0 

Flour,  ■ngDeh.  Hane.  ^ -:  0  to  «- • 

p.2401b.flfie41  Oto  44  OiGieea   .  .  —  0  to—  0 

n[riih       .   41  Oto  45  qLar4»Td.p.e.S50  to56  0 


lait.^30. 
Weekly  Price  of  Stocktyfiom  3d  to  2ith  March  1827 
3d.  lOth.  17tb. 


Bank  stock,^ 


3  per  cent,  reduced,. 
3  per  cent,  consols,. 
34  per  cent,  consoli 
New  4  per  cent,  conk  . 
India  bonds,* 
^-^  stock, . 
LoBff  Annuitie  , 
Bzebequer  bills,* 


Exchequer  bills,  8m.« 
Consols  for  ace ....... 

French  8  per  cents. 


207 

84|3|  4|i 
83HI 
99  61 

loof  u 

67    6 


lOOIJi 
90 


00  66 

osiTl 

104f.  26G. 


«4* 


66  69 


24th. 


57  56 

834^ 
I02f. 


l^^l  MaMkf  RegiiUr.  .  631 

Cimrae  of  ^jfchange^^^prU  7.— Amsterdam,  12  :  3,  Ditto,  at  tigfat,  12  :  1.  Rou 
teidam,  12 :  34-  Amw«ip,  12:  3.  flmbmgli,  13  1 13^  AlUuuK  IS  1 13f  Paris  3  days* 
■iC^^25:40.  DUta»25:6&  Bouidftinx,  25  :  70.  FrankforCDn  the  Maine,  150} :  0. 
PetenAmrA^  per  rUe.  10  :  0.  Berlin,  0:0.  Vienna,  10:3.  Tiierte,  10  :  3.  Madrid, 
354.  Cadis,  35f.  BiIboa,35i.  Baioekma, 36.  Seville,  35.  Gibraltar,  46.  Leghorn, 
48.  Qenoa,  ^ :  50.  Venice,  46.  Malta,  0.  Naples  30}.  PaUrmo,  p.  os.  118.  Lin- 
bon,4a  Oporto,45i.  Rio  Janeiro,  31.  Bahia,  32 : 0.  Buenos  Ayret,  Oi  Dnblin,21 
days' sight,  0.    Cork,  a  ^^  ' 

Pricea  of  Gold  and  Siher^  per  04r..*«Foreig&  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  6d.  per  oz. 
New  Doubloons,  £3  s  14i  0.  New  DoUan*  4s.  lOd.    SUver  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  Ofd. 


liONDON  PRICES  CUBB£NT,  AprU  4. 


A8BB,  Csnaia  Pot,  ls|»  ewt,  aoi 
Tmth  ....  51 
OoiifldSlRtwPot    .      .  -   H 


RtupUPsvte  SO 

BRISTLK.  St  Pct«0.  owt.  Ult 

jwnirfw  onttmiry  ewt.  •       SSt 

flood  orataaTy  38 

Ins  onUnwy  iS 

kMrmNKg  55 

■OddHnff  €S 

«Dod  do.  tad  §m  Jo 

LM 
$5 

.    48 
80 


6  to  0  0 

0         0  0 

0         0  0 

O         0  0 

0         0  0 

0       IS  5 


CORK.  SpaniA,    too 

OfKlltD        ... 

Faro 


COTTON,  pvlh. 
iSranada 
BnMoiaad  Denann 


Bihia 


*-    5 


5i  0 

n  0 

€9  0 

M  0 

90  0 

60  0 

30  0 

38  0 

100  0 

-■  8 

—  9 

—  8 


Smyrna      ......    9 

FLAX,  Riga  PTR,  ton,  new  L.38  10 

DC,      .       .       35  10 

PeMnbail.  IS  head  35    0 

Liebaa,  i  Imnd  •       30  0 

HEMP.  RJga,  Rbiack  ton  L.40  0 
PdmbiuK,  el«a  •  •  38  0 
Ontrtiot  ....  —  0 
Half  cleu  and  pa«  .       .       30    0 

flOPS,NavBait%ntPodKtiL.5  5 
StevKacFOduCi  4  10 

Siiatez  ....  4  S 
EaatKaatfean  4    4 

ISSePockett^.     .       .        5  10 

IRON,  CCNO^W.  ton  L.18    0 

PSI  .       .       .       .       |6    0 

'      Swedish     .      .  11   0 

nfmGO.B.I.ihiebtiM,lMtUlb  UH  3 


=  lt  =?t 


Pine  Violet  sad  Pinple 
ordlaary. 


UArhER,perI|iw 

Bttttf,50to.^ 

DUtOb60to66 

UidCB.eio|>,45to50 
Do.         35IO40 

Britiahfiirdia*      • 

Calfikina        .       . 

Hoisehidea  ,  . 
LIME  JUICE,  .  . 
oit,  par  t«n,  SW  mllona. 

Whala.GreeBLwitboiitca 


Cod.lBCBiM 
Sad,Pa]a         .      . 
■  '■    "  Biovn      . 
palm,  AlHcaa,  per  ewt. 
Spemiacaii      ^. 
Whale,  South  Sea    . 
Limead,  per  ewt.  .        v 

Oaiipoli,  per  tun  of  S36  gidlt.  50 
pitch!  iSih,  par  owt.  6 

Stoekholm 


0    0 

0  0 

1  4 

i? 

1    4 

1    S 
1    6 

10 
S5  10 
9J  0 
SS  0 
SS  0 
88  0 
S8    0 


PIMENTO,  , 

Vol.  KXIII. 


rib. 


0 
0 
0 

8  0 

6  0 

7  0 
Oi  8 


39  0 

34  0 

0  0 

8S  O 

41  0 
38  10 

—  0 

35  0 
6  10 
6  0 

4  13 

5  5 

4  4 
19.  0 
17  0 
13  0 
lot  9 
10  0 

6  6 
•  0 

&  0 

0  0 

1  6 
1  4} 
1  6 

5  4 
1  5 
S  3 

—  0 

...  0 

S6  O 

0  0 

S9  0 


33 

1 
0 
0 
0 

e 
0 
0 


SPIRITS. 
Bmady,  Cognaeb  lap.  ssL 


MiddllBg 


Rum,  Jtmalea,  14  a  90  O.P. 
Uwiard  Maada,  P.  h  U.P. 
8UOAR,  per  cwt. 


IStKHtra 


8^   3  to  3  6 

9    8  e  O 

is  3  6 

S3  0  0 


Uavaanah,  toova  • 


Fine  ditto 


4S  IB  'to  8 
3    S 

8  5 

3  10 

9  16 
S  16 
3  3 
1  10 
1  18 
S    5 


White 
REFINED  SUGARS. 


Ill 


Doutala^  onUnaty 
Fine 


4    3 

il 

4  IS 

4    6 

6  10 
.       .  S«a    6 

TALLOW,  PMeilif.YC.  cwt.  40b  0 
White  ....  39  6 
Soap     ....  00 

-  39    0 

39    6 
36    0 

TAR,Vii«iaia  .  13    6 

Arehanaal       ...         14    6 
Stoekbotan      ...         15    6 
TOBACCO,  Kantucfcy,  per  Ibb     0    H 
Viislnia, oidiaary    •    •        OS 
Partldaoka   . 
Middling  Vlack 
Maryland  icruba 


0 
3  5 
3  9 
3  19 
3  10 

3  8 

4  O 
1  13 
B    4 

5  9 
1  10 
1  18 

4  8 

5  S 
4  10 
Oi  0 
4  12 
or  o 

6  O 

a  0 

40    6 


Blown  and  laafV 
Coloury  and  yallew 

Lisbon,  per 

Madeira,  per] 
Weatladia, 
Eart  India,  ditto 


trllOgaltgu 


sd 

50  0 
S7  0 
35  0 
S5 


Ota  50 
0 


S4 


,  per  1S6 
TenerUkkpealSOf 
8naniBh,ied.pcrll6_nllooa  IS 
.<^Ur«t,perhlidribrE)y.         36 


Fieoah,  White,  ditto 
'0006,  per  too. 
Fuatie^  Jamaica 

Coba 

Snath  Xmariotti 


UgnunvltB 
Niean^Ba 


Loowoon,  Jamaioa 
Hoodoraa     . 


St 

MABOOAinr,  per  ibot. 


£7  0 

10  10 

6  0 
14  0 
4  10 

7  0 
6  0 
6  0 

8  5  ' 
6  5 


O 
O 

69  0 
45  O 

70  O 
70  O 
30  0 
S6  O 
16  0 
50  0 
36  0 


Hooduraa 
Cuba  •      . 

St  Doodflgo 
Cmhiwood,  Spaaiih 


4  0 


i«  o 

6  10 
6  6 
8  0 
3  15 


.    la  6d  to    1  8d 

.       7|d  IM 

lid  I8d 

Sid  30d 

£55    0       60    0 
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Monthly  R^gUter- 


CMay. 


Meteorological  TABLC8,  estraeted  from  the  Regitier  kept  at  Bdinbutgh^in  the 

Observatory^  Calion^UL 


N.B.— TheObMrrmtlooi  v 
atbenoan.    The  Meond 
Rcgiiter  TbormoineCer* 


made  twiee  erery  day,  at  nine  oPdoek,  forenooa,  and  fonr  oTdoek. 
In  the  aflemooat  in  the  flat  column.  Is  takan  by  the 


FAruary^ 


Feb.  1  { 

M 


A.  n 

A.  43 

\,  ,5(1 

A.  50 
M.iH 

A.  50 

A.3li 

\,  n?; 
\*  3.i 
A.  30 
\.3I 
A.  30 

^31 


.17  J 

.3flM 
.HIU 
.710 

.171 

*.^7-i 

.5.50 
.5J5 

.h5G7 

,.^lo) 
,67A 

.H91 

.cor 


,50  \ 


11 
^H 

.501 
50f 

.50  \ 
h^l 

.50  I 

,  JH  i 

3]fi 
3li/ 

i1} 

33 1 
III 


W. 
CbT& 


w. 


sw. 

Cblc 


Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Foreo,  dult, 
aftem.  fair. 
Mom.  f  fiostj 
day  fair. 
Fair,  sunth. 
nUn  nijih(. 
Foren.  dull^ 
rajn  afi^m. 
Sunih.  furen. 

Faren.  siuiw. 
min  bight. 
.Sleet  moiTi. 
rain  afiem, 
^shoftrt  rain» 
jantl  %\tvi. 
Cold  J  froftty-i 
^now  nighL 

uidwj  rrcjsL. 

Ditto. 

Fimt,  fthow. 
en  iDow, 

and  drih, 
SE.      Suiuhlnt. 


c 


Feb, 16  { 

«{ 


Tbflr.  B>f«ii.  Tbct.     Wind, 


M,f9 
A.  34* 

A.  37 

^.33 
W-35 
\.35 
M.31 
\. -10 
M.3S 
A.  37 
U.3£r 
A.  40 
«.37 
A,5» 
M,3S 
A,  r»j 
^1.39 
A,  \^ 
h|.41 
A,  50 
M.43 
A,  4^ 
M.45 
A.  IV 
M.47 
A.  5? 


S9,4^i 
.3t5 

,930 
.!)tO 
.77* 
,779 

.S05 

.305 

.130 
.4XH 
.ifil 

.673 
.»J3 
.944 
.946 
.9»(i 
.990 


M.54  > 

A.  34  J 
M.36\ 
A.  37 1 
M.35\ 
A.35  r 
M..l7i 
A.aet 

M.40> 
A.30| 
M.37> 

A.  4ft; 

M.401 

A.  39 1 

A.3l]f 

A.4t 

M.47 

A.4S 

M.49 

A.  50 

M.4d 

A 

H.47 

A 

M,32V 

A.  51  I 


} 
} 

L4d> 

.4«f 

.48  f 


SE. 


SE. 


Cbl& 


SE. 


SW, 

sir. 


CUb 


Futtti,  with 

iuiuhioe. 

Fraili^fiyr. 

Frottmojn. 

day  fair. 

Smnih.fQr«n. 

eoJd  aftcm. 

SU^t  fcrrm. 

fail  aClern. 

ELainaod 

ileetfixteo, 

DuUfw 

day. 

Dull  TorEii. 

FBici  aitioii. 

Day  dtiU* 

Fatr,  villi 


DnU^buC 
fair. 


rath  alWm. 
Ffoai-Eoorn. 
Day  faJf' 
Fair,  ^th 


Arenge  of  niiii  1«19JL 


March. 


Ther.   tJwMmH   Th^f,    Wind. 


'{ 


10 


If 


[ 


'*{? 


15 


M.4^J 

A.  4!i 
M.45f 

A.  15 
^.39 
A.  ia 
111.3y 
A.  43 
M.3:f 
A.  .11 
M.tlH 
A,  il 
M.31 

A,:ift 
m;33 

A.  451 
M.3L 

A.  50 
M.49 
A.  47 
M.31 
A.  14 
M,13 
A.  43 
U.lPi 
A.  .St) 
M.I  I 

50 
M.4? 

44 
H.44 
A.  40 


i  Sf, 17  \ 

.68<>  /v,  17  / 

:  J^\ 

i  A.  5«  / 
,^^^  M.5iJ  \ 
,7f^aA..50/ 
..lOM.5iX 
.96S  A.  .'W  r 
.973  }AM  \ 
.004  A.  5il  i 
.»73m.19\ 
,ill3)A,50| 


SW. 

SW. 

NW. 

Cblc. 

N. 

fC. 

W. 

w. 

SW. 
sw. 

sw, 
sw. 
sw. 
w. 

fsW. 


Fiost,  morn. 
day  fair- 
FT«t  moriii 
day  su£L»h. 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Fair,  with 
mmhlsi?. 
Frtiat  mom. 
clay  cold, 
Froat  foren. 
milder  aTlCf. 
Dull,  Blight 
»h7«.Ta3n. 
Fair,  with 
•  unaihiDp. 
Fnir,  but 
duU&  cflld;. 
Fair,  sunsh. 
but  cold. 
Fair,  but 
dull  it  cold. 
Dull,  r^lrp 
cotdaftKn, 
Forefl.  »un 
aftenu  fair. 
Faren,itiDth. 

JlftCTD.  nUEL 

Foten.  dult, 
h.rain  aftem. 
Rain  mom. 
and  nighrn,     1; 


M«jr.  17^ 

«{ 

«{ 
«{ 

«{ 


Allich  , 


«.47 

A.  4ei 
M,4H 
A.  44 
M.4t 

A.  45 
M.34 
V.  if 

M.3J 
A.3X 
M.31 
A.  55 
M.3CI 
A.  37 
M.3> 
A.  38 
M.3(.r 
il.40 
M.31 
A.  40 
M.33 
A.  41 
M.1L 
A.  3.5 
M.3f: 
A.  39 
M.30 
A.  37 
11.35 
A.  11 


*9,fij?2M.30\ 


,fii,S 


A.4e| 


M471 
M.4:S) 


.991 
.7tiS 

.ti:fnA.4i 

.450U.4X> 
.4fi5  A.  4a  / 
.5.V)  M.39  \ 
.7H1  A.  40  f 
.9«0M.40\ 
29.S10  A-  4S  / 
.405  M. 43 
Am  \.  41 
.«30  M.4t 
.IflC,  A  .41 
,.VtUM.43t 
.w;i  A.  43/ 
.3(i7  M.41  > 
,5yOA.40/ 
.3<;4>M.3ft^^ 
.454  A.  33  / 
.G0SM.401 
.601  A.3fl/ 
-7lOM.41t 
.734A.4tr 
.356  M.43 


.395rfA- 


43  > 


MW. 


Sharp  CVnOr 
UithWlL 
'Dull,  hail 


Cblb    afleriKiCMt. 
Cblft   [sharp  fiDBL 

FltHFtrfhirTlb 

|hail  &  mov, 
[NifhE  maw, 
day  tbaw. 
Mom.  fr«t, 
'4ay  aiioih. 

day  duH. 
Fair,  but 
NW.  'dHll* 


fdi 


AviTfUge  of  rain,  K5ES. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 
January. 


7  Dr.  CapC.  HiU,  M^.  by  povdi.  vlee  Molv: 
neux,  pion.  SI  D«&  1887 

Lt  Whyte,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 

Cat,  Bathunt,  Lt.  do. 

0  Capt.  Greenwood,  MiO*  by  puxch.  vice 

'  Lord  LuughbonHigb,  prom.         do. 
Lt  Callagban»  tnm  15  Ur.  Capt.  by 
puToh.  do* 

10  Cor.  atr  St  Y.  Cotton,  fi«.  Lt  by  pur. 

Tiee  Lofrf  F.  do  HoatmoraiMy*  ret 
ISdOb 
D.  Pjike»  Cor*  dOb 

15  Capt  Buckley,  MaU  by  purch.  vice 

U'Alpine,  prom.  31  do. 

Lt.  Shedden,  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Mortimer,  Lt  do^ 

J,  Sahnon,  Cor.  br  purch.  do. 

17  Capt  BiuzowMb  MiO.  by  puich.  vice 

BaooD,  ret  do. 

Lt  Elton,  Capt  do. 

Oor.  Percy,  Lt  do. 

W.  L.  Shedden,  Cor.  do. 

3  P.Gda.  Eiu.  and  Lt  Hon.  R.  Saadilaiida.  Lt 
and  Capt  by  purch.  vioe  KnoUys* 
prom.  31  Dee.  18S7 

Ens.  Bon.  K,  T.  Rowley,  from  11  F. 
Eni.andLt  do» 

Lt  and  Capt  Hon.  C.  B.  Phipp«,  A^ 
vice  KnoUy^  dMd  dol 

1 F.        Eu.  DanieU,  Lt  by  pureh.  vioe  Dou- 
glas, ret  37  do. 
3             Omt  GUlmaq,  If^  viea  C.  Camnroo, 
dead                                    .  14  Nov. 

IniMR.  im.  viae  A.  Camenm» 

prom.  13  Dec^ 

Lt  Maekay,  Capt  vice  OiUman 

14  Nov. 

6  Tbompaon,  from  h.  pb  31  F.  Lt 

vke  J.  R.  Heyland,  61  P.      SO  Deo. 

7  Eai.O.W.E.Air<qfRothei,from81 

F.  Lt  Igr  purch.  vice  Loni  A.  Chi. 
cheitar,  prom.  IS  do. 

Hamilton,  from  65  F.  Lt  vice 

Hope,  dead  13  do. 

8  R.  Cheney,  Ens.  by  poxdi.  vice  Sin^e- 

ton,  prom.  81  dow 

10  F.  W.  Hill,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Gol- 

den, 3  F.  S7  do. 

11  H.  J.  Peake,  Eni.  by  puxch.  vice  Row. 

ley,  3  F.  Gd^  31  do. 

le  J.  F.  Proud,  Ena.  by  purdi.  vice  Scott, 

76F.  '*"  do! 

SO  Lt  Oakley,  Capt  vice  fiangmaad,  dead 

S7  do. 
2t  D.  Walih,  Ene.  by  puich.  vice  Tu^ 

per,  pnmk  8  Jan.  18S8 

36  Lt  HiUebrand,  from  45  F.  Lt  vice 

Manhall,  prom.  31  Dec.  18S7 

30  Bni.  Macdonakl,  from  99  F.  Lt  by 

pureh.  vice  Ralph,  prom.        13  dob 

33  Capt  Harty,  M^.  by  purch.  vice  Fo- 

garty,  ret  SO  do. 

T.  J.  Smith,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Nor- 
ton, prom.  13  do. 

Lt  Galloway,  Capt  by  puxch.  vice 
Harty       "     -i~     '  "^^    ^^ 

Ens.  Colquhoun,  Lt  do. 

T.  Bunbury,  Ens.  do. 

J.  Tully,  Ens.  vice  EIHot,  res.    SSdo. 

.  39  Ens.  Spencer,  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Wal- 

dron,  prom.  8  Jan.  18S8 

46  Quar.  Mast  Serl.  Pool,  Quar.  Mast 

viee  Williams,  dead        5  Dec.  l8S6 

48  Lt  Slater,  from  h.  n.  101  F.  Lt.  ^ice 

Tinne,  86  F.  20  Dec.  1827 

31  Ens.  Gray,  Adj.  vice  Mawdesley,  prom. 

do. 
55  Ens.  Rogers,  from   95  F.   Lt  vice 

Bournes,  dead  13  do. 

6 1  Lt  Heyland,  from  6  F.  Lt  vice  Web- 

ster,  ret  h.  p.  31  F.  SO  do. 

65  W.  B.  PDoaonby*  Ens.  vice  Hamilton, 

7F.  13do. 


66  Hosp.  Airist  Auglin,    M.D.  Assut 

Surg.  do. 

75  Capt.^ruoe,  Ma),  by  puxch.  vice  Lord 

C.  S.  Churchill,  prom.  31  do. 

Lt  Young,  Capt  do. 

Ena.  Forth.  Lt  do. 

G.  B.  Moultrie,  Ens.  do. 

76  Lt  Gosset  from  h.  p.  Lt  viee  Coult. 

man,  prom.  do. 

Ens.  Scott,  from   16  F.   Ens.   vice 

Thompson,  prom.  do. 

81  W.C.  Llston,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Lord 

Rothes,  7  F.  SO  do. 

86  Lt  Tinne,  from  48  F.  Lt  vice  God- 

dard,  cane.  do. 

9&  Lt  Col.  Anwyl,  from  h.  p.  Lt  CoL 

vice  WyUy,  dead  13  do. 

W.  H.  Woodgate,  Ens.  viee  Rogers. 

55  F.  do. 

99  Lt  Terry,  from  ret  fUUp.  Vet  Comp. 

Paym.  vice  Irwin,  h.  p.  S7  do. 

R.Afr.CoL  C  VoL  J.  H.  Fearon,  Ens.  vice  Green, 

dead  lOOct 

ffotpital  Stqf> 

To  be  Hon,  AstUt,  to  the  Forees. 

W.  W.  Baxnett,  vice  Uanly,  prom.  SI  Dec  18S7 

Unattached. 
Td  be  lAeut.  CoAmete  ofMaidry  bv  purchase. 
VaJ.  Lord  C.  S.  ChuieUll,  from  73  F. 

SI  Deo.  18S7 
*—  M*A]plne,  from  15  Dr.  da 

— —  Hon.  O.  B.  Molyneux,  from  7  Dr.  do. 

—  J.  A.  Lofd  Loughborouith,  from  9  Dr.     do. 
Lt  and  Capt  KnoUys,  from  3  F.  Gds.  do. 

To  be  Captaine  qflr^fantry  bppnrchaee. 
Lt  Boldero,  from  R.  Eng.  31  Dee.  18S7 

Waldnn,  from  39  F.  8  Jan.  1828 

TV  be  UeutemndM  qflnfiiniry  bynurchaee. 
Ens.  Thompson,  from  76  F.  31  Dec  18S7 

8  Jan.  1828 
To  be  Bntigne  by  purehoie. 
Hon.  W.  Cowper  31  Dec  18S7 

R.  Sherlock  8  Jan.  1828 

J.  Minto  da 

The  undermenHoned  UeutenanU,  adnaOy  serving 


— —  Singletbn,  from  8  F. 
.— •  Tupper,  from  2S  F. 


upon  Vntt  Pay  In  Regiments  t(t  the  Idne,  whose 

OmmtssUms  are  dated  vrevkms  to  the  year  1811, 

have  accepted  PromoUon  upon  Hoff'Pay,  ac^ 

tordtng  to  the  General  Order  qftlth  December 

1826. 

To  be  Captains  qflnfitntry. 
Lieut  Marshall,  from  26  F.  31  Dec  1R27 

—  Coultman,  from  76  F.  da 

Exchanffet. 
Lt.  CoT.  Elphinstone,  3  F.  Gds.  with  Lt  Cot 

Knollys,  h.  p. 
Capt  FiU  Geimld,  58  F.  rec  difll  with  Capt 

Fisher,  h.  p. 
Gibson,  88  F.  rec.  diiT.  with  Capt.  E.  B.  Fra- 

ser,  b.  p. 
CodOwm,  9  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt.  Sir  R.  J. 

Fletcher,  h.  p. 

Ross,  42  F.  with  Capt  D.  Fraier.  h.  p. 

Lieut  Fita-Maurice,  4  Dr.  with  Lieut  Sharpin, 

h.  p.  24  Dr 
Clarke,  19  F.  with  Lieut.  J.  Stewart,  h.  p. 

Glen.  Lt  Inf.  Fenc. 
J.  G.  Hall,  54  F.  with  Lieut  Henderson,  h. 

p.  1  Lt  Inf.  K.G.L. 
GUI,  15  Dr.  with  Lieut  HaU,  h.  p.  1  Lt  Inf. 

K.G.L.  ^ 
Eos.  MaxweU,  11  F.  with  Ens.  Hon.  R.  T.  Rowj. 

ley,  h.  p. 

Resignalwns  and  Retiranenti. 
JJeul.'GeneraL 


J.  G.  Cuming  Shene. 


C.  Gold,  R.  Art 


ColoneL 


ai4 


LUMtemuU  Cohnets, 
Caddy,  R.  Art. 
Hokombe»do. 


Afpoinimenis,  PromcHotUp  ^c* 


Mm.  Maekay,  8  P. 


?/t? 


Baoon,  17  Dr. 
Fogarty. »  F. 
GnHner^  h,  p.  End.  Camfi. 

Captain, 
A.  Chambr^  b,  p.  tJnaU. 

Lnrd  FTKokfort  dc  tytmitmormoyi  10  Dr. 
KdwBTdi,  h.  p.  e*  r* 
JUiwe,  h.  p»  7  P. 
Bnr*r&Iaw,  h»  p.  7  F' 

CM-7ifUt  id  LUuU*  and  Entlgns, 

C  Cioipbdl*  h- >  39  F. 
B«uiel«  IL  p.  9  C:«ykia  H.egtU 

Gffi«rat    . 
ForliMt  C6L  of  S9  F.  Richmand,  Suirty 

16Jan.l8Sft 
LInienaiit  Qenenis, 
Read 
ttinet 

Eyes,  Rl  Art  Neweastle-ao-Tyne 
Auaiell,  E«  Ind.  Comn.  Sanr. 
It'NeiV  do! 

DeCastoOb       do. 
Sir  G.  8.  Bhmiw  K.Cfi.  S.  I.  CL  i 


Snow,  94  F.  DeTonport 
BruttoQ,  Sab-Ini|w  of  MiL  tai  lontaii 
W.  R.  Grant,  R.  Art 
Wall,  h.  p.  R.  Staff  OonM, 
Kildaie 


QgU«. 


LUutetumtu 
r.  tf  F.  <A4J^)  Javatea 
eOF.  (A4MdroinMdiB 


CMty, 


SJvlylSn 
Dee. 

Idaa 

l6Jaa.lia8 
wke.  GoDnty 
ISMayUn 


191fav. 
Hk  liver  Bcr- 
Sdo. 
da. 
SlJnIy 
5JaB.18S& 

Get  1817 

19Se|il. 

18  Dee. 

50dab 


UJum 
19NofT. 
f  Jan-lttS 


tOdOk 


I8d(K 


8f(^^  Oflirrato. 
Han,  E«  Ind.  Oomp.  Senr. 
Bunell,       do. 
Broughton,  do. 


30  Dee.  1897 


Milne,  19  F.  Demeraia  5  Noy. 

Taylor,  tf  F.  Jamatea  i  Dec 

Read,  Dep.  Qna.  Mast  Madras  SI  Aug. 

Wm.  Munio,  h.  p.  Malta  Rw.  (late  of  4S  F.) 
•  Stamford  9Jan.l8S8 

J.  Campbell,  late  R.  IrWi  Art  1  Ftb,  18t7 

Coolon,  h.  p.  Ftor.  Yet  Batt  Haaorer      It  Get 
Conxoy,  h.  p.  Uaatt  Jan.  18f8 


O'DoDOgfaae,    dd.    do. 
CoKs  R.  Staff  Corn,  Madagaiear 
Medlev,  late  S  R.  Vet  Bn. 
West,  late  3  do. 

T.  Wllaoo,  h.  p.  56  F.  Wiezhaa 
Mahony,  h.  p.  A7  F.  Limerick 
GUI.  b.>  9t  Dr.  ScnptoCt 
Burk^  b.  p.  85  F.  Limerick 

Contei  and  BnOgiu, 
Krerard,  16  Dr.  Cawnpore 
Brant,  ft  F.  Jamaica 
Monk,  77  F.Portlaw,  Ireland 
Green,  R.  AMean  OoL  Covpi, 

tOetlBST 
.Pitymatitr, 
Hq^E. Norfolk  MO.  tSHaw. 

._.  QuorUi^Mader, 

Wmiama,46F. 

Staff  Smv.  Home,  Barbadocs  18  d& 

Sorg.  AitDey,  h.  pb  6  F.  London       10Jte.l8S8 

Barr.  h.  n.  tf  Dr.  Fletebing  15  Nov.  1897 

M.  Smith,  h.  p.  Otd.  Dep.  Booside.  near 

Linllthgoir  '^  ^  91  Dee. 

Staff  Assist  Soxg.  Hanby,  Jamaica         18  Nov. 

'  *■  Wafah,  h.  p.  Lambetii  7Deew 

Aaaiet  Soxg.  Ewtn|N  9  W.  LR.  Hondwat  19  Ai«. 

-  SfMakl,  51  F.  (prrrkmsly  Hobiiw 


Assist)  Aftica 
Loi 

J.  Suu«4I,  ^BUUUGB 

Laing^  SKsxa  Leone 


Lowry,  Antigda  i  Nov. 

J.  Smith,  Jamaica 


8do. 
lOdou 


February. 


LocalRank.  Cot  Dallas,  Governor  of  St  Hekiia, 

Brig.  Gen.  In  St  Helena  llFeb.  11198 

Brevet     Capt  Sewaxd  of  R.  Mar.  to  be  Maior 

in  tiie  Army  10  Nov.  iSrj 

Davleaof84F.do.    19  July  1891 

9  LifeGda.  Capt  Evelyn,  Mei.and  Lt-CoL  byjmr. 
vice  Chichester,  prom.  97  Dee.  1897 
Lt  Cuthbert  Capt  dOb 

Cor.  aod  Sub-Lt  Hare,  Lt  doh 

F,  M .  Marti  ei.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt       dth 

4  Dr.  Gds.  H4>4p.   A^  Josqph,    Ass.  Suig.  vice 

Trinibl^H  h.  p.  94  Jan.  1898 

5  Cor.  Kin^r,  Ltbypuxch.  vice  Streat- 

field^  rvL  14  Febb 

R*  S.  Warded,  Cor.  by  purdi.        do. 

4  Dr.        Ciiiitn  Cormif  k,  fromh.  p.  90  Dr.  Paym. 

¥ ict^  W ild c^f ,  h.  p.  94  Jan. 

6  Hun.    u.  (^de^  Cor.  by  pnrch.  vice 

HiAS^iil,  ret  17  do. 

Vet  Surg.  PeroivaU,  ftom  11  Dr.  Vet 

Surg,  vice  Vincent  h.  p.  3  dOb 

7  D.  Russell,  Cor.  by  puich.  vice  Ba- 

thurst,  prom.  lo  do. 

9  W.  Hankey,  Cor.  by  pundu  vice  Men- 

Ides,  ret  ado. 

Lt  Hon.  W.  E.  Fitimaurice,  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  CaDa^ian,  15  Dr.  96  Feb. 

Cor.  Grant  Lt  da 

H.  W.  Lflgard,  Cor.  do. 

1 1  Cor.  Roebuck,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 

liamson, ret  31  do. 

C.  T.  Warrington,  Cor.  do. 

Cor.  and  Adj.  Rewly,  Lt.  28  June  1897 

W.  Franks,  Cor.  vice  George,  prom.  do. 

S.  Fisher,  Cor.  vice  Kirke,  dead  15  do. 


15 


16 


B.  Gl^gg,Cor.bypnKh.vieeToachet 

ret  3  Jan.  1898 

Lt  Hake,   fVom   16  Dr.  Ospt  viae 

Grove,  dead  7  May  1897 

Cant  Beckwitiv  M^.  by  pnreh.  vice 

Mines,  ret  14  Feb.  Iif98 

Lt  Smith,  Capt  ^^ 

Cor.  Barton,  Lt  do. 

Cor.  Keeker,  Lt  by  pcuch.  vice  CaU 

laehan,  9  Dr.  3  Jan. 

W.  J.  Campion,  Cor.  do^ 

Cbpt  Seott  Mig.  by  puich.  viceStndd. 

prom.  )B  Fabh 

Ospt  Callaglkan,  ftom  9  Dt.  Capt  dow 
P.Bonham,  Cor.  by  poieh.  vice  CoU 

ton,  mom.  lOJaik 

Cor.  Havdoek.  Lt  tI«  Bake.  13  Dr. 

»  .  .^  TMaylSn 

^..    ^^*b  "*•  ^*^  Cor.  14Febwl8l8 

Coldt.GdB.Lt  and  Capt  Cdnwdl.   Adi.  vice 

,^2S^»iS?-?*^-"^  lOJan. 

SF.  J.  SttrMng,  Ens,  by  pmA  vice  Daniel 

prom.  do. 

8  Lt  Christie,  Capt  by  poiduvlee  la- 

nes, prom.  11^ 

Ens.  Irvine.  Lt  dow 

W.  White,  fens.  da 

Ens.  Desbofoogh,  Lt  viceOisen,  pram. 

W.  Roche,  Ens.  da 

Lt  Owen,  Capt  vice  Mackay,  eana  da 
Ens.  Faunce,  Adj.  and  Lt  vice  Loan- 
dale,  res.  Adj.  only         17  Jan.  1898 
5  Maj.  Tovcy,  Izom  h.  p.  Mitf.  vice  CuJ- 

iey.  let  S4  da 


1888.3 

7 


AppoMmnUyPromoiimmf  4«> 


19 

10 


« 


S8 


39 
40 


_  1 9  r.  Lt  vfoe  CMwjt 
dead  irMw 

.— BoMlInd*  ftorti  88  F.  Lt  lijrai^ 
▼toePlilIII|if,vraBi.  14  da. 

CapLStCliE^fiM.  VtaeHiidf,  19F. 

LC  ffwifffl,  CqHt  do. 

Km.  Hinaiit.Lt.  do. 

A.  H«rp0r,  feot.  do. 

Lt.  Btaekbune.  from  99  F.  Lt  tIm 

Barkm,  h.  ^  Bk*.  Rm.  SdOb 

BlvT.  Lt  C(d.  Hafdy,  frMnlT  F.  LL 

CoL  vlw  MUiM^  doMl  17do. 

Ens.  Ttylor,  Lt  Ttoe  0$M!Sef,  piom. 

Gen.  Cid.  Dalfety,  ftom  IL  MiL  CoU. 

En.  do. 

i.  It.  Siroqgt,  f  Lt  TkeBndjr,  tt  F. 

Scri.  Mia*  A.  Fiirgraav%  g.  MMt  Tie* 
1¥aiSlKtfua&.  51  do. 

,Capt  Mulflr,  ftomrh.  p.  Capt  Yloe  Bar- 
low* zat  17  do. 

En«.  A.  Mackayt  Lt  vioe  Polngar, 
dad  fONov.lSt? 

fd  Lt  Biady,  tnm  91  F.  fiiit.  vlaa 
EvaDt.  dead  17  J«d*  IMS 

A.  H.  RoiMll.  Eoi.  Tlee  Mackey  18  do. 

Lt  Butte,  A4).  viee  PMwaer,  daad 

•^'  s5  Nov.  1197 

Lt  CoL  Flemliv.  tnm  hMk  Lt  OoL 
viae  Taylorrdaad  sTjao.  1898 

€a|it  FOola*  MiD.  ^fmStamm,  daad 

Lt  WoodL  Capt  Ttoa  NMtOB«  dead 


«1 


]UteD«CaptTto»  Poole     14  c_ 
~  t^lea  Gofdon,  deid  19  dOi 


kPetttLt   . 

-SmlUuLtTtaaWood 
-  GouldcD,  Lt  Tkse  lUban 


18 1 

14  Jan. 
W.  Olafooek,  Eni.  Tlea  Smith  13  da 
T.  L.  Conway.  Eoi.  vteaGoiildaa 

14da 

Staff  Am.  Sun.  ThoonoD,  i#.D.  Ah. 

Surg,  Mdok 

Lt  CBopbell,  ftom  R.  Afh  Cone,  Lt 

Tioe  Hildebraml,  76  F.  MTtlb, 

Oen.  Cad.  O.  T.  Pottar,  ftom  R.  MU. 

ColL  Eds.  Tloe  Hobart  R*  Staff  Corpa 

a  Jan. 

Lt  Gan.  Ar  J.  Byi^  KX.B»  fiom  9 

W.  L  R.CoLTieaG«i.  Ftebai.  dead 

93  do. 

Em.  StalL  Lt  viea  Thompaoo,  daad 

lOllar.  ISn 

—  Bunuwm,  Lt  vlaa  Backhooie. 

daad  16  May 

BBh Wright  Lt  Tiee  ToUn,  dead  96da 

W.  Marloii,  Em.  Tica  Staff     

W.  A.  Steali^  Bna.  Tioe  Bum 

16  May 
O.  G.  Pamttt,  Em.  Tlea  Wright  96  do. 
Omt  Robaiti,  fkoB  48  F.  Capt  viea 
Lynehf  pnm.  96  Febw 
Lt  Stoode.  ftom  h.  p.  Sio.  Rm.  Lt  Tioe 
LUUe^  50  F.  9Jan.  1898 
Biniiey,ftanh.pbLtTtcaO^HaTa» 


101 


Lt 


17  «i 


48 
30 
31 
38 
34 
65 
36 
57 


38 
80 


19Fehb 

W.  C.  Syrooodi,  Em.  by  pnrdi.      do. 
Em.  Giaene.  Lt  vtoa  tUBdiea,  daad 

99  June  1897 
W.  a  Edwardi.  Em.  14  Feh.  1898 
A.  Thompaoo,  Em.  by  pwdfe  irtea 

Spenoeft  prom.  8  Jan* 

M  JTiUriLwood.  Lt  CoL  by  puch.  Tlaa 

Ba]foar,89F.  17da 

Capt  Blahop.  M^  .  do. 

Lt  Fk>yer,  Capt  do. 

Ena.  CoddiqgUMi,  Lt  hy  pniidu      da 
H.  B.  Rogen.  Ek*  dow 

Lt  Stanley,  ftom  R.  Newf.  Vet  Comp. 

Lt  vice  Gmit  oanoelled  81  do. 
Dawwo»  Capt  ?ica  Batterteld* 

dead  17  do. 

Em.  Stoddard*  Lt.  do. 

Bovae,       da  30  Oct  1898 

A.  Fry,  Km.  16  Jan.  1898 

W.  H,  FIti  Genld,  Ebi.  Tioe  Stoddard 

17  do. 


61 
89 


70 
74 


76 
77 
79 
81 

89 
87 


W.Mayt 

lakLOOF. 
Franeu 


.  1U97 


6M 


M«gro»U.         ^    81  Jan.  1898 
lay,  ba«  by  pumi.  vioa  FltaGo* 

30  do. 
Chamben,  Ena.  <viee  Magim 

31  do. 

Lt  Dyer,  A4).Ttee  Cochran,  prom,  da 
Quar.  Meat  Sai).  Davidaoa^  ftooa  3  F. 

Gdi.  Quar.  Mmt  vice  RaBdle.  dead 

14  Feb. 

Lt  TtyoQ,  Capt  by  panb»  vim  Hen. 

C.  Grey,  prank  19  do. 
^kik  Brneie^  Lt  «^ 
Elliott,  Lt  by  pnidi.  viae  Coke, 

caoedled  81  Jan. 

Lt  Bbhait  Capt  Tie*  HamiH 

Ena.  Coke,  Lt  ^. 

W.  Gfaham,  Ena.  Tlea  EUiott 

31  Jan.  1898 

Bt  M^  Baakhomai  II4.  vice  Raa^ 

■ey,  dead  99  Jmie  1897 

Capt  Daly,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Bt 

ifiils.  B«!khome  l^Febbl898 

— -  Moaa,  ftom  h.  a  13  Dr.  Capt  Tlea 

Roberta,  30  F.  96  da 

Em.  Mamergli,  ftom  97  ¥k  Ena.  vtaa 

Ahmuty,  rat.  16  Jan. 

Gent  CadatC.  Pr  Coatobadk^  ftom  R. 

MIL  CoU.  £m.  by  pureh.  3  da 
Capt  Wakmd,  ftom  n.  p^  Capt  pay. 
^KviceMaimy.  87F.  ^  ^do> 
Lt  Bark»w,  ftom  h.  p.  SwUSanRmt 

Paym,  ▼lee  Smith,  dead  da 

Em.  MoriTOD,  ftom36  F.  Lt  vloa  Ri>- 

gera,  cancelled  18  Dee.  1897 

W.  H.  Woodgate,  Bfti.  vloa  Moriao^ 

36  F.  do. 

Lt  CoL^fon-  G^  G»thdBrt»  ftom  h.  p. 

Lt  Col.  Vice  Bt  Got  Carey,  Imp. 

FlaU  Oflker  or  MIL  in  lontan  Iilaaaa 

94  Jan.  1898 

Capt  Hartky,  Uai.  by  mudk    viea 

Campbell,  cancelled  8  Not.  1897 
Lt  Robartaon,  A4I*  ▼toe  Mackenria. 

prom.  94  Jan.  1898 

Ena.  firidgai  Lt  by  pnrdb.  vloa  Mao- 

keniie,  prom.  31  da 

Lt  LlUie,ftom  31  F.  Lt  vioa  Black. 

borne,  17  F.  9  da 

9d  Lt  Aidwr,  lat  Lt  Ttoe  (/Donmhue^ 

dead  ^94da 

-*- Croai,  lak  Lt  by  povdb  Tiea  Ken. 

nedy,  ret  94  da 

T.  Bunbnrr,  M  Lt  Ttea  Aidiar  93  da 
Seij.  Mat  Towmhend,  ftom  R.  Sappeia 

mMllilnere.  A^K  and  M  Lt  vioa 

Ooghlan,dead  M  da 

EmTFittver^hl,  ftom  41  K  9d  Lt  by 

porch.  Tice  Cffoia,  prom.  30da 

9irLt  Jeanp^ftom87  F.9dL8.Tlea 

Moirii,  ret  14  Feb^ 

H.  K.  Storika.  Em.  by  pvnh.  vlea  la. 

Ting,  prom-  18  Jan. 

Maj.  Smyth.  Lt  CoL  by  poich.  vim 

Bt  CoL  Oauntlett  ret  da 

Capt  Singleton,  M^*  ^^ 

Lt  Guard,  Capt  da 

Em.Rane,  U.  da 

R.  R.  WUliamaan*  Em.  da 

Aa.  Surg.  Moffit,  M.  D.  ftom  7  Dr. 

Suxv.  vice  Ganet,  h.  p.  17  da 

Cant  Crabb,  M^.    by  pnrdi.   Tie* 

Moore,  ret  31  da 

Lt  Cripa,  Capt  da 

itna-  pocotA,  Lt  da 

Gent  Cadet  H.  H.  ThompadB,  ftom 

R.  MIL  OolL  Ent  vloa  ^o^bora, 

79  F.  19Frti. 

D.  Fiami,  Ena.  TicaPocock        13  da 
Lt  HUdebiand.  ftom  98  F.  AtU.  and 

Lt  Tice  Rooth, prom.  96da 

R.J.8tniton,  Em.  Tfaa  Monk.daad 

10  Jan. 

Eoa.  Codiburtt,  ftom  74  F.  Ena.  vice 

Cameron.  89  F.  19  Feb. 

H.  J.  Cliffotd,  Ena.  by  puteh.  yrtm 

Peter,  ret  31  Jan. 

Lt  CoL  BaUbur.  ftom  40  F.  Lt  Cot. 

▼ice  Bt  CoL  Thorafeon,  ret  17  do. 
Capt  Him.  N.  H.  C.  Maaiey,prom.53  F. 

Capt  vice  Goata*  h.  p.  ree.  diC  13  da 


tb6 

87  C  T*  Oamt,  td  Lt  bf  piudi.  tIm 

JflMOp,  00  F.  14  Fdv 

E.  Ftwkct,  Bni.  by  porch.  Tke  BCTH- 

tm,  7  F.  do. 

89  Lt  AnoWfCapt  by  piaeb.Tloe  Youngs 

pcom.  IS  do. 

Kni.  CanMiOD,  fhnn79F.  Lt.        do, 

9t  Lt.O.MMdonald,CapCbjpunh.Tlce 

R.  MaoAooaid,  pxom.  >4  Jan* 

But.  If  aekreil,  Lt.  do. 

J.  Primde.  Em.  S4  Jan.  18S8. 

94  Lt,  SadUer,  Capt  vice  Snow,  dead 

8  do. 

g««-  Milb,  Lt.  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  R.  WCievatf,  flrom  R. 

MIL  CoU.  Ens.  do. 

95  Mid*  Maxwell,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art  Maj. 

liee  Taylor,  h.  p.  Unatt.  ree.  dUt 

«4do, 

98  Lt.  HopCb  Capt  by  purcb.  Tioe  Fenu. 

ret.  14  Feb. 

Ens.  Wiay,  Lt.  do. 

E.  W.  Blencowe,  Eoi.  do. 

97  Ena.  Ctaetham  from  h.  p.  Ena.  vloa 

Mameigh.  50  F.  l7Jaii« 

98  Capt.  Edmonds,  &om  h.  p.  Gqit  vioe 

Spotiwood,  ret.  5  do. 

R.  Staff C. tdLt.  Lucas,  lit  LL Tiee Cole,  deml 

do. 

Ena.  Hobaxt.  from  28  F.  9d  Lt       do. 

I W. LR. Capt  Douglas,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

mite,  eanceUed  94  do. 

Ens.  Caddy,  Lt.  vice  Mompason,  ret. 

96  Feb. 

H*  Cnoadose,  Ens.  dOb 

9  Gen.  tidier,  Coi.  Tlce  Sir  J.  Byng,  99 

F.  93  Jan. 

Lt.  Moilarty,  Capt  Tlee  T.  J.  ISTillUuns, 

dead  51  do. 

Capt  Fkeeman«  from  b*  p.  Capt  vice 

fait  99  F.  13  Feb. 

^—  StepfaensoD,  fromlLp.  C^»t  Tioe 

Ricketts,  R.  Afr.  Col.  Corps    14  do, 

Ena.  Hill,  Lt  by  puidi.  vice  Moriarty, 

prom.  13  do. 

Lt  M'YIcar,  from  CeyL  R.  Lt  vice 

Gordon,  cancelled  14  do. 

H.  W.  Whltfldd,  Ens.  vice  Macdonald, 

supeneded  15  do. 

C.  L.  D.  W.  Crompton,  Ens.  vice  Hill 

14  do. 

Ceylon  R.  E.  HolgBte,  9d  Lt  Tioe  Rodney,  res. 

F.  B.  Bayjy,  9d  Lt  vice  Stephenson, 
TCs.  9dOb 

H.  Smith,  9d  Lt  vice  Jeflbrson,  prom. 

5do. 

S.  N.  Burriis,  Sd  Lt  by  purch.  yioe 

Borton,  ret  17  do. 

R.  Afr.  Corps,  LtVemon,  from  h.  p.  of  Corps,  Lt 

▼ice  Campbell,  96  F.  96  Feb. 

R.  Newf.  Vet.  Comp.Lt  Cooke,  fromh.  p.  16  F. 

Lt  repay,  diff.  he  rec  to  b.  p.  Fund, 

■vice  Stanley,  40  F.  51  Jan. 

Ordnance  department. 


Appointmenis,  PromoiioM,  S^e» 


CMay, 


lit  Lt  Eyre,  9d  Capt 


Sd  Capt  Otvay,  A4j. 
,1st- 


U.  Cot  Toijb,  Co£  vice  Ghold,  ret  31  Dec.  1897 
Bt  MiU*  L.«<nr*  I't-  Col.  do. 

—  Clement,  do.  vice  Caddy,  ret  do. 
i— ^— .  Douglas,  do.  vice  Hotoombe,  ret      do. 

I  Wilgress,  do.  vice  Maclachlan,  ret  do. 
9d  Capt  Moor,  Capt  vice  Clarke,  h.  p.  19  do. 
I  Jackson,  do.  vice  Lacy  81  do. 
^^— ~-  Barlow,  do.  vice  Clement  do. 
.— ^  Sabine^  do.  vice  Douglas  do. 
— — *—  Dunn,  do.  vice  Wilgiess  do. 
Capt  Smith,  from  Unatt  h.  p.  *9d  Capt  vice 
Moor  19  do. 
I  Day,  do.  daw  31  do. 
Otway,  do.  do.  vice  Sabine  do. 

—  Speer,  do.  do.  vice  Dunn  do. 
-— *-  Elgee,  dOb  do.  vice  Otway        1  Jan.  1898 

Law,  do.  do.  vice  Day,  h.  p.  8  Febb 

9d  Lt  Dyer,  1st  Lt  ^vice  Smith       16  Nov.  1897 
Willlama,  do.  vice  Browno  do. 

—  Patten,  da  vice  Spiller  do. 
Walker,  do.  vice  Montagu  do. 

—  Geary,  do.  vice  Cookson  18  do. 

Figot  do.  vice  Clarke  do. 

— ^  Caddy,  do.  vice  Eyre  31  do. 

—  Morns,  do.  vice  Homsby  6  do. 


3tDa&189T 

.      . .  Ijaa.l8tt 

Sd  Lt  Tapp,  1st  Lt  vice  Evans  5  da 

■    PoukleD,  do.  vice  Harrison  do. 

M*Coy,  do.  vice  Street  da 

Capt  Stephens,  from  Unatt  h.  p.  9d  Capt  vice 

Grant,  dead  18  da 

— — —  Lemoine,  da  da  vice  Charters^  h.  p.  9  Fsbb 

To  bt  Unattatiud  Ccvtaint  in.  the  Armvon 

HalfPay, 

1st  Lt  of  Art  Evans  6Nov.l8n 

— ^—  Harrison  da 

'  Street  da 

— —  Charlton  da 

Ordnanx  Medical  Deparimeni* 
2d  Assist  Surg.  Lucas,  M,D,  1st  Assist  Snig.  viee 
Nixon,  h.  p.  81  Jan.  1827 

W.  ReUy,  9d  Asdst  Surg.  da 

The  undermeniioned  Tint  IJeutenanie  of  ArHt- 
Ury  whou  CommiuUme  are  dated  preHoms  te 
the  pear  1819,  have  accepted  the  Vnaitaehei 
ran/eqf  Captain  upon  Half-Puy. 

To  be  Unattached  Captains 
Ist  Lt  J.  L.  Smith  6  Nov.  1891 

.—  Browne  da 

SplUer  da 

Montagu  da 

■Otway  da 

. ~  Cookson  da 

Clarke  do. 

To  be  UnattadUd  Ce^ne  ittthe  Anm  «VM 

1st  Lt  Horasby  6  Nov.  1897 

9dCi^Eyre  da 

Corpe  ofRoualBngineere* 
9d  Lt  Dashwood,  1st  Lt  vice  Boldero,  Unatt. 
Camp,  in  the  Une  31  Dea  1897 

Staff. 

Brevet  CoL  Carey,  from  57  F«  lOfS**  Fidd  OiBc 
of  Mil.  hi  kMuan  Islds.  vice  Hon.  T.  S.  Bs- 
thurst  h.  p.  94  Jan.  1108 

Lt  CoU  Sewell.  on  h.  p.  60  F.  Dcp.  Qua.  Mast 
Gen.  to  King's  Troops  in  East  Indies,  vice 
Read,  dead  14  Felx 

Capt  Kennedy,  from  h.  p.  Sub.-Insa  of  MIL  la 
Ionian  Islands,  vice  Brutton,  dead  5  Jan. 
GarHsoTU. 

Lt  B.  Martm,  Fort  M^.  and  A4).  at  Onemser. 
vice  Cochrane,  res.  95  Dea  18S7 

Capt  Bayues,  on  h.  p.  R.  Art  Town  Ma^  at  Al- 
demey,  viee  Martin  '*' 


Brev.  Insp.  Adolphus, 


Hospital  Staff. 
olphus,  M,D,  to'be  1 


InsaofHoapi- 
15  Nov.  lsf7 


Staff  Assist  Sur^.  Waterson,  to  be  Sure,  to  the 

Forces,  viee  Hume^  dead  51  Jan.  Iffin 

Hosp.  Assist  Ferffuson,  5f.D.  to  be  Assist  Smg. 

to  the  Forces,  vke  Watenon  da 

Hospb  Assist.  Giant,  da  vice  Hanley,  dead  14  Febb 

J.  Caw,  M.D.  to  be  Hon.  Assist  to  the  Forces. 

vice  Staff  Assist  Snig.  Barry,  prom.       5  Jan. 

G.  M*Grc«or,  da  vice  Anglm,  66  F.  4  da 

J.  Grant,  da  vice  Lowry,  dead  91  da 

W.  C.  Robertaon,  da  vice  Smith,  doad     14  Febb 

W.  Odell,  da  viceLaing,  dead  da 

Unattached. 

The  undermentioned  Officer,  having  Brevet  Rank 
enperior  to  hit  Regimental  Conmisskm,  kaaee- 
eepled  Promotion  upon  HaV-Pagf,  according  to 
the  General  Order  qfthe  95M  AprU  1896. 
To  be  Major. 
Brevet  M^l.  Lynch,  30  F.  98  Feb.  1898 

TV)  be  lAeiUenant  OJonel  ^Ittfantrp  bjf  purehate. 
MiO*  Studd,  from  15  Dx.  vice  Hughes,  ret 

96  Feb.  1898 
TO  be  Majore  qflnjkntry  bypmrOMte* 
Capt  R.  Macdonald,  from  9s  F. 


94  Jan.  1898 

19  Feb. 

19  da 


•  Youqg,  from  89  F. 
— ~-  Hon,  C.  Grey,  ftxmi  43  F. 

To  be  Captahu  qflnfbntrp  bp  mirefcM 
Lieut  H.  T.  Earl  of  Chichester,  from  R. 
Gds.  3Jan.l89» 

Mackenaie,  from  58  F.  17  da 

Urmbton,  from  38  P.  19  Fd>. 

Hon.  H. T.  Leeson, firom  Ut  UfeGds. da 

Phillips,  from  7  F.  U^ 


Morrfs,  da  vice  Homsby  6  da  To  be  Lieutenant  of  infantrv  bu  purehate, 

Hinchdiift,  do.  vice  Charlton  2  Jan.  1898      Ena.  Ward,  from  85  F.  l9Febbl8SS 


1898.;] 


AppoifUmenU,  Promotions,  4c. 


6S7 


The  uitdermeniitmi  Ueuiinaiii*,  aetuaOy  ter- 
vinfMon  FWff  Pay  in  a  regimeiU  tjf  the  Line, 
who$e  CommlMthn*  are  dated  In  the  year  1(109, 


have  accepted  FromoUon  upon  Half-Pay,  ae^ 
cordhuf  to  the  Qeneral Order  o'  ~ 


r  iff  the  nth  De- 
cember 1896, 

TO  be  Captttint  of  ItUStniry. 

Limit.  Kennedy,  ftom  96  F.  18  FeK  I88d 

—  BfiiOMt  ftom  41  F.  S6  do. 

— -  Dempiter,  fitxn  18  F.  do. 

■  Warlock,  ftom  69  P.  do. 

— —  Campbell*  Aom  78  F.  do. 

— ^—  Routh,  from  76  F.  do. 

Exchanffes* 

BrevM  OoL  Napier,  6  F.  with  BrvretCoL  Bnm, 
h.p.69F. 

M«).  Fkaooiut,  SOF.irith  M^.  F.  W.  C.  Smitii^ 
h.  p. 

— —  BzaekeBbory,  tt  F.  ne.  dU:  with  M^.  Hon, 
H.  DundaSf  h.  p. 

Capt  Muigrave,  d ) 


^  F.  lec  diiE  with  CapLDeant, 


-  Barwcll,  6  F.  with  Capt.  Cheape,  h.  p. 
>-^  Powell,  9  F.  rec.  dUK  with  Capu  Ogle,  h.  p, 

Noxm,  31  F.  with  Capt.  Unniiton,  h.  p. 

Knox,  36  F.  Tee.  dift  with  CapC  Jell,  h.  n, 

Catce,  53  F.  ree.  dift  with  Capt.  Chichca- 

i^— 1  MOAine,  65  F.  ree.  diiC  with  Capt  SuUI- 

Tan,  h.i». 
Ogilvle^  76  F.  rec  dift  with  Capt.  Smart, 

^'De  LUe,  49F.  ree.  diS  with  Capt.  John. 

■ton,  b.p. 
.^^  Cofthlao,  61  F.  with  Capt  Dayrell.  h.  p, 
Lieut.  O'HaUoran,  38  F.  with  Lieut  KeUy,  h.  p. 

53  F. 

Kerr,  40  F.  with  Lieut  M'Andrew,  h.  p. 

Harrison,  75  F.  ree.  dift  with  Lieut  Tys- 

■eo,  h.  p. 
Shenley,  36  F.  rec  dilC  with  Lieut  Thomp- 

Km,  h.  p.  ^ 
Lindiey,  94  F.  rec  dilK  with  Lieut  (yRalU 

— Il-WWn*,  If  F.  rec  dm:  with  Lieut  Ward, 

i^Herbeit,  fO  F.  with  Lieut  Catei,  77  F. 

■  Haggup,  11 F.  rec  dilC  with  Lieut  Stn|^ 

ton,  h«  p. 
Boc  Johnstan,  6S  F.  with  fins.  Sherlock,  h.  p. 
—  Atkinaoo.  5  F.  with  Bni.  Connor,  h.  p. 
^-^Bowen,  7C  F.  with  Ena.  Thompeoa,  h.  p. 

MesignatioM  and  BetiremenU. 

Coloneti. 
Gauntlet  62  F. 
Thonton,  8S  F. 

.  UeutenanlOiloneL 
Mackenaie,h.p.Unatt 

Jfefort. 
Anmi,h.p.U«att. 


Captabu, 


CuUey,5l 
If oore^  74  F. 

Han,  h.  p.  73  F. 
Bartow,  22  F. 
Spotiwood,  98  F. 

Ueutenawte, 
;  h.  p.  R.  W.  L  Rang^ 

«,  Fort  MiO*  «t  GuanweT- 

Williamaon,  11  Dr. 

Comete,  M  Ueute,  andBnttgrnt, 
HolAml,  6  Dr. 


Menxles,  9  Dr. 

Touchet.  19  Dr. 

CrcMa,60F. 

Peter,  81  F. 

*.  ^      ^^  Paymoitet. 

Mnrrsf « h.  p.  48  F. 

Superseded* 
Inc  G«i|e  Maedonell,  9  W.  L  R. 
Deaths. 

GeneraL 
Sir  P,A»  Inrinff,  Bt,  Carlisle  31  Jan.  1898 

Ueutenant'Generale. 
Sehalch,  late  of  R.  Art  Lewiriuun   19  Feh.  1828 
Burr,  E.  India  Co.  Senr.  London  19  do. 

Mq/or-Genrro/. 
Ogg,  E.  India  Co.  berv.  London  Feb.  1828 

^  Ueutenant-Coloneli, 

Chwnbew,  41 F.  Madras  99  Aug.  1827 

Carter.  44  F. 
Smyth,  h.  p.  94  F.  late  ofl8  F.  MaUa 

19  Dec  1827 
^  Major, 

Steuart^  99  F.  Jamaica  14.  Dec  1827 

Captaint, 
Norton,  22  F.  Janaioa  5  Dec  1897 

X^^PfeS?  '•  J!W«»>Poor,  Madru  4  Aug. 

T.  jrWiUiaaa,  9  W.  L  R.  London  95  Jan.  im 
MoUan,  R.  Afriean  CoL  Corps,  Sierra  Leone 

93  Dec  1897 
Cbishdhn,  1ate9  R.  Yet  Bn.  Fort  Ad).  Fort  An- 

Ormerod;  h.  p.  91  F.  91  June  1829 

Wolkenhaar,  h.p.6LineGer.Leg.   2  Dec  1827 

F.  de  Sichart,  h.  c  7  do.  27  do. 
Auhagen,  h.  pw  2  Dr.  do.                   21  Jan.  1898 

lAeutenanttt 
Ogilvie,  7  F.  Chester  Castle  23  Jan.  1899 

Gordon,  29  F.  Jamaica  14  Dec  18f7 

CVHara,  35  F.  St  Luda  99  Nov. 

Minchin,  88  F.  Cawnpore,  Bengal  92  June 

G.  Clark,  59  F.  Berhampore,  Bengal  7  Aug, 
Peton,  81  F.  MulUngar  ^10  Fd>.  IsS 
Pbibbs,  2  W.  L  R.  Bahamas  20  Nov.  1897 
O.  Drummood,  h.  p.  1  F.  Glasgow  19  Dec 
Pudner,  h.  p.  69  F.  BeUkst 
Blofflt,  h.  p.  6  Gar.  Bn. 
St  John,  h.  p.  Donkin's  Corps 
Havers,  h.  p.  York  Rang. 

Humfrey,  b.  c  62  F.  ^ 

Phelps,  h.  p.  R.  Art  Rudbaxton,  Pembrokeshire 

13  Dmu  1827 
Floyd,  h.  p.  For.  Art  7  Sept 

EnHgnim 
Stedman,  h.  pw  84  F.  Shrvwdxiry     19 Nov.  1827 
A.  Ustar,  h.  p.  6  Line  Ger.  heg,  6  Dee. 

Qua.  Mattere. 
Reaiy,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  Gds.  Monasterevan  3  Feb.  1828 
Harnsoo,  h.  p.  Elgin's  Fenc  Edinburgh 

95  Dec  1897 
Commiesariat  Dep, 
Edwards,  D.A.C.  Gen.  Antigua        13  Dec  1897 

MedUMlDep. 
Inspector  J.  WUte,  h.  p.  15  Aug.  1897 

Su».  Stromeyer,  h.  p.    York  Chass.  Hamtmigh 
19Jan.l8tt 

TUth.p.97F.  Bittesweil  Jan. 

Ass.  Surg.  Williams,  97  F.  St  Ytnoent's 

96Decl89T 

Baime,79F.  6Feb.l829 

Wahl,h.pb7Haas.  Ger.  Leg. 

7Decl827 


1  Jan. 1828 

6  April  1827 

lOet 

92  April  1895 


March. 


M.  M'DoDough,  Aethig  AdJ.and  Ridiiw 
Mast  to  Cav.  Dep.  at  Maldston«,  to 
rank  of  Cor.  whilst  so  employed. 

6  Mar.  1828. 

1  Lift  O.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Every,  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  LecKn,  prom.  18  Feb. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  G.  W.  F.  Lord  Kin- 

naird,  Lt  by  purdu  vke  Story,  ret 

do. 

St  O.  Caulfleld,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  by 

purdi.  viee  Every  da 


H.  B.  Hanumd,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  by 
purch.  vice  Lord  Kinnalrd     18  Febw 
R.HoneG.  Cor.  Shelley,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Lontf 
Chichester,  prom.  do^ 

A.  G.  Fullarton,  Cor.  do. 

7  Dr.       As.  Sur.  Chermside.  M,D,  from  11  F. 
As.  Suig.  vice  Mofflt70  F.      91  do. 
P.  T.  H.  Wykeham,  Cor.  bypurdu 
vice  Chedyn,  ret  13  Mar. 

14  -  J.  B.  Dyson,  Cor.  by  puidb  viee  Bar- 

ton, proDL  91  Feb. 
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\i  LL  Blyth,  A4r*  Tiet  Qtmth$,  ns.  Aiy. 

only  9t  Feb. 

Gien.Oda.Lt.  and  Capt  LMoeiles,  Capt  fnd  Lt. 

Col  by  piirch.  viae  Donrflte,  rec  do. 
Eds.  and  Lt  M'Klnaoo^  Lu  awl  CapC> 

C  W.  Ridley.  Em.  and  Lt  do. 

AM.  Sagg,  JohnMn.  M.D.  Bn.  6ni«. 

Tice  Annttnmf  •  dead  13  Mar. 

J.  H.  Pickfixd«  Ai.  Sun.  do. 

1  F.        Kaa*   Walker,   flrom  R.   Newf.  Vet 

Camp.£ns.TlceCainpbelUdead6do. 

^  J.  JttbouidteUf  Sna.  Tlfie  King,  7*  F. 


i4/i|Mln<rii«M<,  /Vomolionf,  ^v. 


tMty. 


II  Heap.  <Ai.  Gflvdoii,   Ac  Siug.   Tice 

Cbernulde,  7  Dr.  fldo, 

18  LtKeattaig,ftooi49F.LtTleeI>emp- 

■ter,  prom.  S8  do> 

ft  Capt  Greenwood,  ftom  flO  F.  Capt 

idoe  MUler.  caooeUed  91  do. 

J.  Vereker.  Em.  Tloe  Pedt,  prom.   do. 

Lt  CoL  Parke,  ftom  h.  p.  Lt  Col.  Tioe 

Fleming,  canoeUed  6  Ifarok 

O.  J.  Whe«tatooe,  Ens.  Tioe  Gabeock, 

cancelled  13  do. 

56  Capt.  FttsGcoafd,  ftom  86  F.  Capt 

v&  Wctfiake.  30  F.  tl  Febw 

57  nam,  Af.  O'Callaghan,  Aa.  Surg,  vioe 

3i  Ett-  Beyly^  fkom  ft  F.  Ena.  Tioe  Ab^ 

ney,  supeneded  6  Bfar. 

i6  —*-  Helm,  Lt  by  pwdt  vice  Pecra» 

prom.  «1  Feb. 

A.TroIlope.  Ena.  do. 

C.  V.  Stuart  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  War- 
burton,  prom.  13  Mar. 
38             Quar.  Meat  Scr^.  Goodliellow,  from  li 
F.  guar.  Meat  vice  Goold.  dead 

21  Feb. 

43  Ena.  W.  F»Csmpbdl,  from  38  F.  Ena. 

^  vice  Ward,  r^  h.  p.  18  F.  do. 

40  LtCroke,frorah.p.iW.I.R.Ltvioe 

Keating,  13  F.  6  Mar, 

50  F.        Capt  Weatlake,  tram  26  F.  Capt  vice 

Greenwood,  22  F.  71  Feb. 

51  Hoap.  Aa.  Mabais,  Aa.  Smg.  vice  Sib- 

biiM,dead  d©. 

34  LtWarnm/Capt  by  purch,  vl(e  Wood- 

gate,  ret  28  do. 

Ena,  Tiirner,  Lt  do. 

R.  Parr,  Ena.  do. 

33  Lt  J.  Tbompaon.  fioam  80  F*  1^  ^ioe 

CoweU,  h,  p.  30  F.  IS  Mar. 

58  EQa.Kn7vett.lhnnh.p.l8F.Ena.vice 

CaropbeU.  45  F.       *^  21  FeU 

Lt-GeA.  Mackensle,  CoL  vice  Maior- 

Gen.  Lord  F.  Bentiqek,  dead  1  Mar, 

L.  Roth^  Ena.  by  puin^  v)ee  Bridge. 

worn.  6d0b 

fi9  Lt  Boltoo,  firam  59  F,  Lt  vice  War- 

k)ck,  pram.  26  Feb, 

72  — -  SGol(t,  Atxn  h.  ^  1 R.  Vet  Bn.  Lt 

vice  M.  Campbell,  prom.  do» 

73  M,  C.  O'Conn^.  Ena.  by  purch.  vice 

C*  D.  (rCobndl,  prom.         25  Mar. 

79  Lt-Gen.  Sir  K,  C.  Ferguaon,  Bt,  CoU 

vice  Sir  A.  Cameron,  dead       24  do. 

Hoap.  Aa.  Madachlan,  Aa.  Surg,  vice 

Bainie,  dead  21  Feb. 

84  Ena.  Wert,  Lt  vice  Seton,  dead  28  do. 

J.  F.  M.  Porter.  Ena.  do. 

86  Capt  Kenn.  from  h.  p,  Capt  vice  Fita 

Gerald.  26  F.  21  do. 

Ena.  Coppinger,  Lt  vice  Dolman,  dead 

6  Mar. 

W.  Stuart  Ena.  '     do. 

Lt  M'Intyre,  Adj.  vice  Dotanan,  dead 

8  Jan. 

90  .—  Laing,  Capt  vice  Popham,  dead 

ISDec.  1827 
Ena.  Maaiey,  Lt  do. 

T.  A.  Pearaoa,  Bn^  2a  Feb.  1828 

91  Ena.  Teale,Lt  vice  CahiU,  dead 

10  £)ec.  1827 
J.  GahiU,  Ena.  28  Febw  1828 

Lt  Madntyie,  AdJ-  tice  Cahiil,  dead 

10  Pec  }»fl 
93  ^—  Gordon,  Capt  viee  Brown,  dead 

28  Feb,  1828 
Ena.  RuaaeU,  Lt  do. 

Q.  B.  Aylmer,  Ena.  df. 


94  Oapt  Pmay,  from  C^loo  Rifle  Regt 

Capt  vice  Ckoafer,  rtt.  ft  Kb. 

91  Ena.  Morgan,  from  k.  n.  88  F.  te. 

vice  Chetham.  caQcefleil  6  Un. 
98'  Ca^  Head,  from  R.StairCotpa,CttL 

vice  Hawley,  ret  h.  p.  3  F.  13  da 
Rifle  Brig.  R.  Wilbraham,  2d  Lt  by  pnteb.  no 

Benyon,  prom.  2S  da 

R.  Staff  Coipa.  Capt  Dttmaraaq,  from  h.  p.  5  F. 

Capt  vice  Head.  98  F.  13  da 

2  W.  L  R.  Hoap.  Aaalat  Watta,  Aaaiat  Suit,  viee 

Ewlng,  dead  21  Feb. 

CeyLRifleR.  Capt  Armatroiur,  froaa  h.  pb  Capt 

vioe  Penny,  94  F.  dob 

B«Neivf,V«tCo,  bia.  Hamillao*  fecan  h.>  ft  Ga. 

Bn.  Ena.  vioe  Walker,  IF.     6  Mar. 

'^'^St^  **  "^  ^^^ 

Db&ScfaanWdt,  Qua.  Meat         do. 

Baual  Eoii  India  Fohmteen. 

Lt  Barker,  Cant  vice  Yoong,  dead  IMar.l 

Ena.  Hennah,  Lt  4a. 

J.  Davia.  Ena.  da 

Ordnance  Department, 

Roy.  Bng.  Brev.  Mijor  HoUpwny,  Lt  Cat  vice 

Uughea,  ret  26  FcU  189) 

2d  Capt  Bany,  Capt  da 

UtU«Jebb.9dCapt  do. 

td  Lieut  WUkinaoo,  let  Lt  viae  Jd4>. 

do. 


.ind 


Lt  Cb>.  Conyera.ft«nh.p.  lnap.FfeMOflleer<rf 

Mil,  in  loD.  lalda.  vice  Graham,  cxeh. 

25Fcb.ltt8 

Aaaiat  Su(fl>  Alknan,  from  56  F,  to  be  ApaHieea: 
n  to  the Tonsea,  28  FeU  18» 

G.  Oibaon,  to  be  Hoap.  Aaaiat  to  the  FoTQei,  vice 
^«ae|^  4  Dr.  Gda.    /  io. 

J.  Stewart  do.  vice  Thomaon.  26  P.        13  Mar. 

j.L.Uart«ralVdo.vieeEUigott^65F.  da 

Unattached, 
To  be  CaaMn  of  I^finttr^b^fmnluiu.     - 

Lt  Hon,  F.  Me,  from  36  F.  21  Febb  10 

To  be  Ldeutenants  of  Infimirif  bff  pmrekstt, 

9d  Lieut  Benyon,  from  Rifle  Brig.  U  Mar.  IW 

Ena.  Warburton,  from  36  F.  da 

O'Connelfrom 73  F.  do. 

Ex^angetu 

Lieiit  CoL  Le  Blanc,  53  F.  ree.  dift  with  UceC 
CoL  De  Bathe,  h.  p. 

.  Norland,  9  Dr.  with  Lieut  Col.  J.  A. 


Lord 

M^.  Poole,  22  F. 


ithMiO*Crolkon,39F. 


Capt  Harriaon,  22  F.  with  CapL  Douglaa.  b.^ 


.  LR. 


— —  Buelay,  56  F.  wMhCapt  CyHalkiratt,  99  P. 
Hyde,96F.wi^CHit-J "  "  " 


82  F. 


h.p. 


.  Bi^ttmflod,  h.  ^ 
=  Biei«toa,2W.  LR.with  CaptHakotti 


Lieut  Poore,  1  Dr.  Gda.  rec  diC  vilh  LiMt 

Dick.  h.  p. 
Pictet,  1 F.  lee.  dift  with  Lieut  Bann, 

^Vea,5F.wtthLietttlUng,7F. 

Jaduon,  19  F.  with  Lieut  Col«hu»Uh.^ 

8F. 
Ena.BunlaQ,9F.«IthEaa»  Hoib  D.  H.  Mur- 

-I^VhUhpa,  58  F.  with  Ena.  C.  Tii0mFaan.h.p.' 

Retignatume  and  Retirementt, 

UetOenmO'CoUmeL 
Dorvillc,  Gran.  Gda. 

Copteiiia. 
Woodgate,  54  F. 
Crorier,  94  F. 

LliuteiittiUs, 


Story,  1  Life  Gda. 
WllUnaoo,  h. 


.p.88F. 
Blake,  h.  p.  91  F. 
M*Leod,  h.  p.  56  F. 

CennuL 
ehcilyB,7Dr. 

SwericM.        ^_  ,^ 
Ena.  Abney,  of  34  F.  »  F* '? 

w,of4lF. 

2 


^Maich 


1886.3 


UiUienani-Genenls, 
airoil  d»  Hoehepfed,  late  CoL  of  109  Fti 

Mr  Ann  CnMcaa,  K^OB,  79  F.  Fulham,  Mid- 
dteMK  9do. 

Maior-QeneroL 
j:«riFred.Bentinck,  58P.  aome    11  Feb.  1818 

Jfq/or. 
Dunii.  h.  p.  Uofttt  19  Oeew  18f7 

W.  C.  Clexke,  6  F.  Bombey  14  Sept  18«7 

J..M.  Cameron.  55  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  17  Dee. 
Brown,  93  F.  St  KitU  4Jan.  1818 

Goldie,  h.  p.  Si  Dr.  l  June  18S7 

Bataner,  h.  p.  Unatt.  Portumna  30  Deo, 

Kidge,  h.  p.  New  Brunsw.  Fenc.  Kilkenny 

fTtttfaeilaad,  late  loTalida,  Inrenien  S3  June  18S7 
Frith,  h.  p.  York  Rang.  St  Servans,  France 

IJan.  18S8 
Chadton,  ret  ftdl  p.  R.  Art  Exeter      19  March 

Lkutenmnit. 
StDTT,  late  of  1  Life  Ode  Maidenhead  SO  F^  1818 
WiUlaaos,  14  F.  NewoastleHn-Tyne  14  do. 

Dofanan,A<U.86F.BariMuIoea  7  Jen. 


Jpp^kUmem^,  PromoHmu.  Sfo. 
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CahlQ.  A4).  91  F.  Montago  Bqr.  Jaaudca 

«^^  ^  .  9  Dec.  1817 

Bridnman,  h.n.Ofen.Gdi.  S8  Aiur. 

MoSitt.h.p.rf4F.  IISctJ. 

5ond,h.p.39F.  18  KUy 

Daly.  h.  p.  83  F.  19  Feb.  1818 

CpniAite,  b.  p.  Macdooald'a  Roc.  Corps     16  do. 
g«*toy.>P.««F.  1  March 

Prinffleb  h.  p.  Independents  5  June  1816 

Smith,  h.  p.  R.  Art  DriTOfs,  Weymouth 

5  March  1818 
Patmuuttr* 
Seward,  h.  pb  8  W.  I.  R.  Bath       SI  March  1818 

QUUm   MtUtCTMm 

CaUaghy,  h.  p.  Unatt  Ute  of  91 F.  Jamaica 

Sept  1817 
Ckmlboura,  h.  p.  Andeot  British  Fen.  Cav. 

8  March  1818 


Sorg.  Ai 


MedkaLDep. 
rmstrong.  Gren.  Gds.  Edh 
Cringan,  h.  p.  15  F.  Sanquhar,  North  Bri- 


.  Gren.  Gds.Xdhi.  13  Feb.  1818 


tahi 
Assist  Surg.  Jones,  h. 
_—  Burges,  € 

Gambia. 
— — —  Thompson,  h.  p.  11 F. 


Jan. 
.  15F.  14  Feb. 

F.  on  passage  from  the 


19  Jan. 


. Alfhabjitical  List  of  English  Bankrupts^  from  SSd  January  to  22d 

March,  1828. 


AnnetRNig,  A.  Penrith,  Cambeiland,  grocer. 

Atkinson,  J.  Dalton,  York,  wooUen-doth-numu. 
fsctnier. 

Brmnflt,  W.  Leeds,  Tietnaller. 

Ben,  R.  Wakefield,  York,  woobtapler. 

BeD,  J.  Carleton.  Cumberland,  cattl»dealer. 

Bedlbrd,  W.  Bristol,  brewer. 

Baxter,  C.  Ipswich,  linen-draper. 

Bacon.  J.  Stratford-upon-Avon,  ststioncr. 

Browne,  J.  jun.  Norwich,  iron-founder. 

Bennett,  J.  Melksham,  Wilts,  eom-fkctor. 

Blown,  O.  and  G.  G.  Brown,  and  E.  Jackson» 
Carbrook,  Stayley-taridge,  Cheshire,  calico- 
printers.     

Bntt,  B.  Ledbury,  grocer. 

Bishop,  O.  C.  Ford  wick,  soap-boUer.  „ 

Bradwell,  T.  Loughborough,  cordwalner. 

Bzindley.  H.  Cohnan-atrcet,  saddler. 

Brown,  W.iun.  Bath,  chinaman. 

Baines,  W.  F.  Aldermanbury,  dealer. 

Barrett,  O.  J.  Crawford^street,  Moatagu-«qnare« 


^,  J.  Tattenhall,  Lincohi.  scrivener. 

Br&s,  D.  Hinchley,  innholder. 

Bather,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Brent,  P.  C.  J.  Kenningtou,  Surrey,  musioeener. 

Brook,  J.  Choppard's4ii-Wooldale,  Kirkbriston, 

York,  ek>thier. 
Brlstow,  R.  Lloyd's  Coflke^iottse^  underwriter. 
Bishop,  W.  Ripon,  grocer. 
Breton,  E.  B.  Oiouoester'Street,  Queen-square* 

wine-merdumt 
Bradstreet,  L.  Water-lane,  Tower-streeC,  dealer. 
Brett,  J.  Mason-street,  Southwark,  horaeKiealer. 
Baynes,  W.  and  J.  Patemoster-row,  booksellers. 
Brut,  T.  Hatton-garden,  lamn-roanufketurer. 
BIddle,  J.  and  R.  Cardiff,  tirober-merchanU. 
Battye,  E.  Burton  Salmon,  York,  grocer. 
Board,  S.  Little  Madox.«treet  ladtner. 


Baker,  J.  Dravton-in-Hales,  Salop,  tanner. 
Bannister,  T.  Keynsham,  Somerset,  grocer. 
Brodie^  W.  and  Cameron,  H.  Newcastie-upon- 

Tyn^  drapers. 
Barton,  T.  Newton-upon-Ouse,  York,  coel-meiw 

chant  ^ 

Chaplin,  H.  Deptford,  miller. 
Cooke,  J.  Uvenxml,  dealer. 
Chaulk,  W.  Cranboum  Street,  Jeweller. 
Cook,  W.  Kidderminster,  carpetmanufteturer. 
Constantine,  A.  Bolton-le-Moors,  draper. 
Crutchley,  T.  Birmingham,  victiutUer. 
Cook,  W.  Bedwardine,  Woicester.  farrier. 
Candler,  S.  and  CoUinson,  T.  W.  Y.  Princes 
'  Street,  Leicester  Square,  grocers. 
Chambers,  O.  Blackburn,  draper. 
Crossland,  J.  and  W.  Spencer,  Sheffield,  raior* 

roanufocturcn. 
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Ctoker,  J.  and  A.  Tnglis,  Wood-str.  warehouanaen* 
Cole,  W.  Nottingham,  hatter. 
Coser,  T.  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham,  draper. 
Cattley,  R.  J.  George^treet,  Manaioo-house,  coal- 

merdumt 
Carter,  C.  J.  Dean-street,  Oxford-street,  builder. 
Cooper,  B.  Little  RusseUtreet,  Coven^garden, 

haberdasher. 
Christie,  D.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Crawford,  H.  Whitehaven,  painter. 
Cowper,  H.  East  India  diamben,  Leadnhall* 

strieet,  commission-agent 
Crafts,  G.  Wycombe-marBh,  Bucks,  paper-maker. 
Carpenter,  S.  sen.  Greenwich,  shoe-manufMturer. 
Coupland,  C.  iun.  Leeds,  spirit-roerebant 
Cook,  J.  and  Kauntae,  R.  Cnertsey,  Surrey,  plum* 

hers. 
Clarridge,  R.  Coventry,  victualler. 
Corrall,  C.  P.  Rochester,  carver  and  gilder. 
Castell,  J.  West-square,  Surrey,  coal-merchant 
Cooke,  W.  Mickkhurst,  Cheshire,  and  Manchee. 

ter,  calico-printer. 
Dibden,  J.  Bayham-street,  Camden-town,  victual- 

ler. 
Denman,  W.  Bangor,  shopkeeper. 
Delisser,  A.  Judd  Street  apothecary. 
Dean,  B.  Commercial  Road,  Lambeth,  boQAer. 
Dyer  W.  Batheaston,  victualler. 
P'-r+r-,  T,  ■*.'--»-  T-r^ir'?,  r."iTeTifs  Park,  plumber. 

EUiiin.  '1\  QKfaTd  SCrecU  c'lnM?sieniotifieT, 

Evtritll,  S.  NUnchcsUr,  ctittim-^miLnufkctuicr, 

Elk-id^  W.  Lutau^  B^rurtl>hiTe^  plumber. 

E4rU  T.  VifoivxitL'tt  vieluallt^r. 

Fobbiii^>  1^  R,  FMCXt  victuflllf^r. 

FcAtn,  J,  Angel-court*  Thro^oKoo-ftnet 

Fortier^  J.  Knarcsborou^^i,  timber-oterr^haJnt* 

Filby,  N.  Hcstoii>  buildc^r. 

Freer,  T-  ilkgh  Strectj,  Shomtiti^h,  dmwmai^ger. 

Fddon,  J*  A4  Kensington,  i«bogJmait£f« 

Fi.»hPT,  3r  W!tBe'¥i  +!rflp€^rs 

Tl:i-,  L  iV.  r.rn^^-i--   V  l"-rm.  1  TohtTimigcr* 

Gibbu^iuu,  IL  w^wu-u.,  «j-u>  i-ueiLhaJiU 

Gamble,  W.  Northampton  Square,  watchmaker. 

Gunn,  R.  Norwich,  Grocer. 

Goudge,  A.  ^tal  Square,  pavior. 

Garforth,  T.  Cleckheaton,  York,  flour-dealer. 

Godward,  T.  Castle-street,  Southwark,  plasterer. 

Gamer,  J.  Newgate-street,  butcher. 

Genden,  A.  C.  F.  Somerset-street,Poftman-square, 

bookseller. 
GelL  T.  York,  merchant 
Greatbatch,  W.  hin.  Maybank,  StafRnrd,  T.  Grea^ 

batch,  and  J.  Greatbatch,  Oxford,  earthen-ware- 

dcalers. 
OiiU  J.  New-etreet  Covent  garden,  clothier. 
Holland,  W.  Rolherhithe,  Ifnen-draper, 
4  P 


HiJU  IT.  W.  Livwpo^  iMbeidMliir. 
Httilioo,  J.  LIvefpool,  lloar-deakt. 
Hmrd,  W;  M.  BrldUngton.  Yatk,  tUDbor-mev^ 

chant.        

Bop6(  R*  LiTCTpooit  Joiner* 

Handler.  J.  and  W.  Bunlem,  Staflbid*  chtaw- 

numuncCoiOTi. 
Howffate,  W.  T.  Knaretboroufh,  drngglit 
Haxltnf ,  J.  Laaeaeter,  monej-tcxf  vener. 
HamU  J.  BriitoU  ■tarch'inanulkcturer.      ^ 
Honaniant  T*  Btli(iol«  hackney-ooach^proufletior* 
HUb,  W.  S.  Derby-itraet,  RoMinary-lane,  brewer. 
lliUMfy>  T.  Gnat  GuUdford-itxaeW  Sumy,  hat« 


e«*» 


Oibontf  R*  Briilo^  i 
Filmer,  H.  Kent  and 

ooadunalLR'. 
¥wrUr«  W.  H.J1U1.,  I 

book^dlen. 
Putlaad,  E.  Peckham,  ocMd-merdumt 
Pearee.  W.  LcaUier-lane.  chwimimger. 
Puddocka  T.  Cbirk  Bank,  Sakip,  timbeMnav* 


Howard,  J.  DnMtaUe,  linen-draper. 
HaaoblT,  W.  Junior,  Tarittock,  draper. 

Hitnt,  R»  HrrMfile,  monL-y-sciivenpr, 
Ilalbnil.  J.  l^mciiSn,  lu. tn.iih.T. 
l1obt»^  J,  GloucetU^r,  tom-dmter. 
Ke*itt4  H.  Crutrficd  Friurs,  mtTcliaiit. 
tlacrktCt*  J.  Letoeaat*  chvtnijt. 

Ihint,  J.  Bnj;htoii.  tmitk-maketp 

Hull,  J.  Brndfray,  DvrbVp  Keytbi^-matiufscturcr. 

lljtrHioa>  J.  Lkcrponl,  Yiettiallor. 

lifTDjienitrai,  W^  Pdrmdisc  htrsctt  Rdthcrhlttue* 

BaJJi  K*  ^tjiyk-y  BrHl^Ct  AjbtOEk-umlei-Lyne,  Laa- 

HUl*  C.  UochdukJe,  inokocper. 

Hnnter,  J.  and  J.  and  A.  Morgan,  and  W.  P.  P»> 

ton.  Sun  Court,  Cornhill,  inerehanti. 
liavci*  J.  and  C.  F.  Atlmry,  Surrey,  paper-nw 

HaU>  &  Whitest  Row,  If  iie  End,  taUow^sliandkr. 
Baalon,  T.  Little  Bolton,  Lancashire,  matoo. 


In^rwn,  J^HoundMiitch,  warc^oi 


.     .  Edoe  Hill,  Liyerpool,  cart-owner. 
Joocf,  8.  T.  Hunter  Street,  wine-merchant. 
Jonet,  E.  Liverpool,  grocer. 
Johnion,  E.  Kingiton-apon-Hull,  grocer. 
Jaduon,  G.  Coventry,  nbboo-manufacturer. 

~,  R. Jun.  Coveotiy,  xibbon-numufiMturer, 

1,  S.  Ipswich,  money-flcrivener. 
,  C.  Higb-etreet,  Bkxnnibury,  Unen-drapar. 
,  W.Tun.  Thirtk.  York,  grocer. 
Keppel,  T.  NaMau-etreet,  Maryletene,  taikxr. 

B dwell,  W.  Retton,  Kent,  bricklayer. 
Oick,  W.  Junk>r,  North  Brixton,  Surrey,  veCe- 

rlnary  nirgeqn. 
Kirtyyn  J.  Newton  Buxgahmd,  Leieeiter,  ooni4hei 

tor. 
Lote,  J.  Maacheiter-itreet,  tailor. 
Levertan,J.William*street,Regenf»-Park,| 
X<eigh,  L.  Canterbunr,  tea-dealer. 
LevrJOiwaite,  J.  and  W.  Lancaster,  MriTcnen. 
Lightfiwt,  J.  J.  Uverpool,  merchant. 
Lawton,  S.  Daiph,  York,  innkeeper. 
LuBi^  J.  and  J.  Walton,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

•hip-brokers. 
Vemarcb  J.  and  Prastag^   J.  T.  Wood-street» 

■Ilk-manufacturers. 
liOTcgroTe,  R.  and  Cubbidge,  W.,  LongwIck-milU 


I  and  J.  Paifcer,  Rcftfls% 


,  paper-makers. 
Mayo,  p.  Cravep-buildingib  Drury-lane,  wooUen- 

draper. 
Hanson,  G.  Birmingham,  draper. 
MarrkUt,  W.  Broad-steeet,  stockbroker. 
M<Camroon,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant. 
Myers,  D.  Cutler-atreet,  Houndsditch,  merchant 
;MontoMnery,  J.  V.  Dover-plaoe,  Old  Kent^oaiv 

M'Laughlan.  M.  W.  Mancheater,  publican. 
Moreteid,  R.  Borwkk,  Lancaster,  roaluter. 
Mitaie,  P.  New  Yorkpstreet,  Commercial-road, 
«Bd  Hathway,  T.  junior,  Wade^tiaet,  Poplar. 

merdiants. 
Mence,  N.  Heowiek,  Worcester,  porter-l 
MoUnaaux,  T.  Manchester,  vlctiialler. 
Medhurst.  T.  Barbican,  Unen-dxaper. 
Mead,  J.  Downtoo,  grocer. 
Merley,  L  Sidmouth-street,  tailor. 
Marshall,  R.  H.  Plymouth,  draper. 
Maisden,  M.  Manchester,  upholder. 
NoakM,  W.  Southend,  Kent,  miller. 
lmsan,J.Cobham-pUoe,Finsbury-«quare,  dealer. 
Newbould,  T.  Junior,  Sheffield,  merchant. 
Odeil,  W.  Cathcrin^Mieet,  WeMminster,  board- 

wg-house-keeper. 


:Hdear^ 


PimbletL  T.  Goolbun,  Lancashire,  eora-dealer. 
Parker,  R.  Shiewsbary,  boot-maker. 
Packwood,  G.  High-street,  Southwark,  1 

nufisefurer. 
Parsons,  T  Bishapsgate-etreet,  1 
Pyne,  C.  Bgrough-mad,  dyer. 
Pearman,  T.  Nuneaton,  cabinet-maker. 
Fennhigton,  S.  Markct-rsaen,    Llnnnhi,  hone* 

dealer. 
Parish,  O.  Streatham.  war^oufeman. 
Price,  R.  Bradford,  WUta,  victualler. 
Rich,  Sir  Char.  Henry,  Becntham,  Berka,-dailrr# 
Riekerby,M.Pitfield-strBet,Hoxton,  linen-draper. 
Rolfe,  W.  Edgbastoo,  Warwidc,  grocer. 
Roberta,  M.  Penryn,  Cornwall,  mercer. 
RoMnaon,  J.Warbrick-moor,LancMter,vh  In  all  1 
Royle,  J.  A.  Manchester,  commiiakm  ttgmt 
Reade,  O.  Manchester,  iniAeeper. 
Rear,  T.  J.  SkMne^treet,  chemist. 
Riley.  J.  Austry,  Warwick,  grocer. 
Rocne,  J.  Fore^street,  grocer. 
Radnwe.  J.  Bathwick,  dairyman. 
Shaw,  W.  Liverpool,  builder. 
Sykes,  C.  T.  OiarkilihetBiat, 

muslc-sriler. 
StonelHuse,  J.  Blahopweaimoatli,  mev 
Soulby,  M.  Swhiefleet,  York,  draper. 
Stretton,  C.  and  Baafleld,  W.  Qieat  S 

.wine-merchants. 
Shipley,  F.  Boston,  atover. 
Shipley,  C.  Linby,  Nolti,  lace-manufactwrer. 
Smart,  S.  Deviaea,  grocer. 
Stenaon,  G.  Ahnwicb,  lale  of  Angleaey,  i 
Slater,  C.  Leeds,  factor. 
Silter,  J.  Pattingham,  Staflbrd,  fkrmer. 
Sever,  R.  Paradise-row,  RotherhitlM^  nuiter- 

roariner. 
Snow,  R.  W.  Leeds,  Innkeeper. 
Scriven,  H.  Great  Marlborou^i-street,  aoTMoiL 
Sherwood,  W.,  T.  Gilbert,  and  W.  Plpor,  Patert 

noster-row,  booksdlers. 
Squires,  R.  and  Thompson,  R.  liveipool,  ean») 
dealers. 

Terry,  J.  Chapel-place,  Bermondsey,  bricklayer. 

Thrower,  R.  Junior,  Ipswich,  wiie-Worker. 

Thompson,  J.  Juuk>r,  Swan-alley,  Coleman-strect, 
wine-mercbanL 

Twamley,  S.  and  J.  Thurmaatoh,   Leteeatei;, 
horae-dealers. 

Tyser,  T.  Junior,  Barking^  Essex,  fbherraaa. 

Tattersau,  T.  Chorlton-row,  Lancashire,  butcher. 

Terry,  D.  Spread  Eagle  Court,  Thxeadneedle. 
street,  tailor. 

Terry.  T.  Maltoo,  York,  innkeeper. 

tTnderhill,  G.  Eaton  Maaoott,  Shropshire,  1 
dealer. 

Vertegans,  E.,  H.  J.  Barker,  and  J.  Harley« 
Cbe»psid«,  warehousemen. 

Vickers,  J.  A.  Leeds,  patteit-maker. 

Walton,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant. 

Wragg,  J.  and  J.Chesterfield,  Derby,  flax-dreaerb 

Williams,  E.  H.  Bangor,  linen-draiier. 

Williams,  H.  Wunfacn,  Carnarvon,  miller. 

Wigaell,  E.  Lime-street,  agent. 

Wilsbn,  W.  S.  Cannon-street  Road,  martcr-mari- 
ner. 

Wintle,  H.  S.  Mark-lane,  merchant 

Williamson,  J.  Leicester,  victualler. 

Wilka,  T.  Tring.  Herts,  innkeeper. 

Walker,  T.  Radford,  Nottingham,  laee-mannbe- 
turer. 

Williams,  W.  New-ccairt,  Crutched-IMafv,  mer* 
chant. 

Wilson,  W.Jnntor,  Winslow,  scrivente. 

Willoughby,  T.  Partney,  Lincoln,  eattlt-diovcr. 

West.  X  Golden-square,  taikv. 

Washboum,  J.  senior,  and  Washboorn,  J.  Jnakjr, 
Gloucester,  stationers. 

Weston,  T.  Hirwain-wharf,  Eaite^traeC,  Roman 
cement  manufacturer. 

Wllllama,  F.  Park-sL  Orosvenor-strBet,  r 

Watson,  J.  Ouisborough,  York,  maltstCT. 

Walking,  E.  A.  Bath,  draper, 

Young,  J.  Leeds,  merchant. 
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ioha.  aMMl4BalMar  and  npbolKerar  in     KiMh.  AvAilHM»  hia:«nlMlMr  aol  nMrclumt  in 


RaxoiiTgDiliireb 
BuehMBu,  Cmnmiafc  ind  Co,,  mawa^iftwmn, 

dantTiames,  merchant  and  habanklhw  in  P«tlb 
Cnmingt  Janica»  dtitiUeiv  Nungalai  HaddingtMi. 
P»Tie^am«i»  graoM  and  fpfrlt^leaJv*  Ganick 

Street,  Ghwow. 
^okaon,  Joiu^  biilidw  In  EdliAHgl** 
Fbilay,  Jamci.  merchant  in  Airdrte. 
eiea,  Jame^  dUttUcr  at  Mains,  new  LinVthnov. 
Gfanam,  Alexander,  merchant,  residing  in  Olaa» 

ted'ttreei.  Glasgow. 
Gardner,  James,  perftimer  In  Glasgow. 
Gibb,  John,  of  Castleton,  surgeon  and  dmggis^ 
.  PuoARmlinSk 

Gray,  Andrew,  merdiant,  Lsith. 
Haig.  Jame%  brawfr  in  Glasgow. 
Hood,  Laurence^  shipowner  and  daaiefinpolfr 

toes,  Perth. 
Innas,  WilUaoi*  pMcr  and  q^t-desler,  Edin- 

MaS/Befhune  Qaea»  gneer  and  spirit  dnalw 

in  St  Andrews. 
Ireiand,  George,  hnilder,  Edinbuigh. 
MUer,  Jaacs«  oonfectioner  in  Dundee. 
IWgour,  Robest,  maaufaetuisr*  Nether  Kinmn» 


NewMStleton,     Loekhart,  William,  spiilt4lealsr,  Onamaiketft 
Bdinbuish. 
Xyla^ jMlbald,  of  Dram,  cattlaHkalef ,  midiiv 


at  Oartinstarry,  Stirlingshire. 
ll*nidane,DaBbl,'  -" 

Glasgow. 
IfoOit,  Alexander,  grain  msrehmt,  and  tenant  la 

'     ~     rSntntia'     " 


the  Sea  MUls  of  Bntntisland: 


in  Paisley. 
M'Diarmld.  John,  hosier  in 
Maijoribanks,  Alexander,  Jun. 
-    Inirgh. 
llenite,  Rdbsftk 

biugh. 
lobertaoL,  .. 

landshire. 

*RoBM^  Andrew^  legllasp«ietahant in  HamUton. 
SmaU,  James,  mason  and  house-builder,  AbB»i 


William,  bla 
bmtt  in  Dundee. 
SommerviUe,  Thomas,  manufkctnier  and  agant 

in  OlssgDw. 
Tumhull,  John,  merdiant  in  Galashiels. 
Wslker.  Aleamdev,  baker,  Scotfand-sfeMet,  Bdl». 
burgh.  I 

Weir,  GaoKge  and  John,  flashers  and  giaiiecsi  Ua^ 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGfiS,  AND  DSATH8. 


Bl  ftTHS 
•   «r«fy  5, 1827.  At  Cawnpore^'the  lady  of  CapUhi 
LumMien,  horse^artiUery.  of  a  son. 

In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  ladv  of  his  Exed- 
leney  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edward  fiames. 
Governor  of  that  Colony,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Cawnpore.  the  lady  of  Captain  Sander- 
ion,  Bengal  Cavalry,  of  a  son. 

-  Sept.  IS.  At  Bogota,  the  lady  of  James  Hender- 
eon,  his  Britannic  Mi^Jest/s  Consul-General  to 
jpdumUa,  of  a  daiuhter. 

'  Nov.  15.  At  St  Helena,  the  lady  of  Dr  Jaroct 
Amott,  superintending  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec,  Sa  At  Venlaw,  Mrs^VilUam  Campbell,  of 
nson. 

S8.  At  Mixamichi,  Mrs  Archibald  Donfian  of  • 
■on. 

Jan.  4, 18S8.  The  lady  of  the  Hon.  W.  Forbes, 
iDf  Haux,  ofaion. 

'  7.  At  Florence,  the  lady  of  George  Lyon,  Es^. 
€ii  Kirkmichaelk  of  a  soob 

•  13.  At  3,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Waltet  Dickson,  of 
«  daughter. 

'  —  At  Balbegno  Castle,  Kincardineshire,  Che 
lady  of  Captain  Thomas  Ramsay,  of  a  son. 

-  —  Mrs  Irving,  Meadow  Place,  of  a  daughter. 
li.   At  Colinton  Manse,  Mrs  Balfour,  of  a 

daughter. 

-~  At  Bonntngton,  Lanarkshire,  the  lady  of 
Ueutenant-Golonef  Ross,  ith  dragoon  guards.  Of 
nson. 

•  16.  At  31,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Hn  Howi- 
son  of  Hillend,  of  a  daughter, 

'  —  At  GS,  Great  Ring  Street,  Edinburi^,  Mis 
Graham,  of  a  daughter. 
—  At  Malta,  Mrs  St  Vincent  Whitmore,  of  a 


^19k  At  Chatham,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  Buit^ 
1I.D.  of  the  Medical  Staff;  of  a  som 

—  At  Perth,  the  lady  of  James  M.  Nabna,  Esqk 
of  Dunstnane,  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Macke^* 
Me  of  Applecross,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  OldAeld,  lirs  Hendeiten.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Mount  Melville,  the  Right  HonTLadf 
Catherine  Whyte  MelTille,  of  a  daughter. 

-A  Mrs  Haldane,  34,  Drummooif  Place,  of  # 
'iter. 
At  7,  Brightdn  Street,  Mrs  WUOam  Dow,  ^ 


daughter. 


daughter. 

17-  At  1%  Duke  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Sanders,  of  a 
eon- 

18.  At  Ayr,  the  lady  of  Sir  Davkl  Hunter  Bkdr, 
Bart,  of  a  son. 

»  19.  At  SerenOakes,  the  lady  of  /.  JcidLin  Mac- 
•eaok  M.D^«radaught«sv 


95.  The  bdy  of  John  O.  Sinnear,  Eeii.  of  a 
daughter. 
28.  At  5,  Cireus  Place,  Mrs  Cay,  of  a  daughters 

—  At  Newhaven,  Mrs  Amott  of  Baloormob  of » 
son. 

—  At  St  Michael's  Terrace,  Stoke,  Devon,  tha 
lady  of  captain  Charles  James  Hope  Johnstons^ 
R.N.  of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Na  8,  Broughton  PhKsc,  Mrs  Maitland,  oi 
a  son. 

—  At  AllsnfieUl,  North  Leith,  Mts  Robert  Sool^ 
of  a  daughter. 

3a  At  Karnes  Castie,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant^ 
General  Sir  John  Hope,  O.CH.  of  a  daughter. 

•^  In  Queen  Street,  the  Lady  Anne  fidrd,  of  a 
son. 
'  *  At  21,  IndU  Street,  Mis  Bennet,  of  adautfi'- 

3*1.  AtMidmar  CasO^  Mis  John  Shepherd,  of  a 
datighter. 

^  At  52,  Hanover  Street,  the  wife  of  the  R^^ 
Thomas  Murray,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  1.  The  lady  of  Peter  Campbdl^  B^. 
Northumberland  Street,  of  a  son.' 

—  The  lady  of  Colonel  Vans  Agnew,  CB.  pt 
Bambarroch.  of  a  soow 

2.*  At  the  Manse  of  Fettercaim,  Mrs  Whyt^  of 

*^At  17,  AidUbaU  Pla9««  >!»  Clcghom,  of  a 


MS  Birih$ 

4.  M  Chnlmnrtilw  Hdu^,  FtoMdilly.  Loo* 
doo»  Lady  Henry  CtaobnoodeleT,  ofii  dmghter. 

&  At  No.  6.  Royal  Ciicot,  th«  Hon.  Mn  J.  H. 
Mackenile,  of*  ton. 

.  At  ManhaU  Plaee^  P«th«  Mn  Gloag,  of  a 

7.  At  Wigthoipet  the  ladT  of  Sir  Thomai  Wool- 
laiton  White,  of  a  ion  and  ndr. 

8.  At  No.  1,  Albyn  Plaoe,  tbe  lady  Of  JaiD«a 
Manning.  Eaq.  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  NoTs.  Abatorooiby  Plaee»  Mn  GirigoT 
Eedcf,  of  a  dmurhter. 
8.  At  No.  4«SooClaiid  Street,  Mra  Maoallaii*  flf 

—  At  MUtOD  Houie,  Edinbmsh,  Mn  Le^  of 
maon. 

10.  At  Monymnak*  Aberdeemhlre.  the  lady  of 
RoiMtt  Grant,  Bmi.  of  TilUefour,  of  a  eon. 

<  «-  At  hie  house,  in  Howard  Plaee,  the  lady  flf 
Captain  R.  Campbell,  R.N.  of  a  ion. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  bdy  of  Stafl^AdJutaat 
•Ntton,  ofaion. 

11.  AtNo.8,StCohnStreet.tfaeladyofC6lo- 
Ml  Umood,  of  the  Madiaa  Axtiltery,  of  a  dauj^ 

.  ^  At  laverleith  Bond,  Mn  M'Beaa,  of  m 
daughter. 

l&At  No  S3,  Howe  Stxvet,  Mn  RobertKm,  of 
ft  daughter. 

^  At  the  Royal  Banaeks,  Cork,  the  lady  of 
I4ettt.Cokmel  M«Gregor,  70th  ngiment,  of  aeoo. 

—  Mn  Bayley,  Regent  Tenaee^  of  a  daugh* 
tar. 

19.  At  EOuUde,  Mnnelburgh,  Mn  DiekaOD,  of 

—  At  Eaatfidd  Link*,  Leith,  Mn  S.  T.Ogttvle, 
ofaion. 

*-  Mn  H.  D.  Dickie,  HaUci  Street,  of  ami. 

12.  At  No.  8.  Pihig  Street,  Mn  W.  B.  Macken- 
rie,  of  a  daughter. 

S8.  At  Duncan  Street,  Newington,  Mn  Cnu^ 
fterd,  of  a  ioo. 

^  At  No.  7.  Saze<!oboiiig  PlaMk  Mn  H.  P. 
Paton,  of  a  ion. 

St.  At  No.  14,  AtauUe  Place,  Mn  Tod,  of  a 


—  At  Springfield,  near  Dundee,  Mn  Smith,  of 
aion. 

S&.  At  Montroee,  the  lady  of  R.  R.  HeiAmm, 
KiQ*  of  Rickaxton,  of  a  eon. 
•n.  Mn  Clephane,  Na  5,  Weit  Circos  Ptaee,  of 

•   ^  At  Dublin  Street,  Mn  WilHam  Ballantyne, 

S9.  At  No.  e,  Howard  PUm!^  Mn  William  Go»> 
don,  of  aeon. 

—  At  KinkMt  Manse,  Mn  RobertMm,  of  a  son. 
Mardk  1.   At  InTemeil  House,  Argyilshlreb 

the  huiy  of  Keith  M«Donald  M'Alister,  of  a 
daughter. 

--- Mn  A.  Wangh,  No.  If,  Northumherhmd 
itieet,  ofaion. 

J.  In  Sloane  itieet,  London,  the  lady  of  Lieut 
•Coknei  Maodonald,  late  of  the  19th  regiment,  of 

^  At  No.  t8.  Queen  street,  Edinburgh,  Mn 
Borthwick,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Hendenon  Row,  Mn  Punres,  of  a  son. 
'  4.  At  Edmonston,  Mn  Lawion  of  Calmmuir« 
of  a  daughter. 

6.  On  Doard  the  stoop  Venus,  during  a  severe 
elonn,  on  herpanage  nom  the  island  of  Eigg  to 
Arisaig,  Mn  Ranald  Maoeachen,  of  a  daughter. 
•The  ehikl  has  been  dirlstened  Venus,  after  tho 
■loop. 

9.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  John  Hay,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  5,  UiUslde  Crescent,  the  lady  of 
Akzander  Allan.  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  8,  Great  King  Street,  Mn  Lums- 
den.  of  a  daughter. 

IS.  At  No.  <0,  York  Ptaoe,  the  lady  of  George 
Mercer,  Esq.  of  Gorthy  and  Drydcn,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Laurence  Park,  the  Jady  of  Tliomaa 
Leannonth,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  5,  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Hasthigs  Sandi^ 
of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Kinloch.  Fifeshhv,  the  lady  of  Charlei 
Klnnear,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

16.  In  Queen  Street,  Mn  WiUiam  Blacke|t,  of 

.-At  No.  SO,  AnoandakStnet,  Mn  William 
M^Crle,  ofadaug^ten 


1&  At  OtaMmlHam  tte  Wyorwilfln  Sim* 

ait,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
17.  At  No.  51,  Fredeckk  Street,  MnKailh,  of 

—  AtNa7,  Melville  StneCf  Mn  David  Coap. 
bdl,  of  a  son. 

18  At  DlstUleiy  Park,  Haddiagtan,  Mn  Don- 

19.  At  Ptamadehill,  KdatK  the  lady  of  Janei 
Elliot,  Esq.  of  Woolhe,  of  a  daughter. 

SOL  AtDean  Lodge,  Sate Oobourg  Plaei;,  Vli 
Gargill,  of  a  son. 

sf.  At  St  Andrews,  Mn  Phiyfair,  of  a  ioa. 

^  At  No.  8.  Frederick  Street,  Mn  Jams  Do* 
naldson,  of  a  daughter. 

SS.  At  Murrai^walte,  the  lady  of  John  D, 
Munay,  Esq.  of  Munaythwalte,  of  a  son  aad 
heir. 

—  At  SI,  LoodoB  Street,  the  wife  of  Jbbm 
Browne,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  No^8,  urn  Street,  MrsDr  Oabdaei^  of 

S3.  At  Norton  Plaoe,  Mn  Dr  Mulr,  of  a  ma. 

—  At  Shandwick  Pteoe^  Mn  Andersen,  of  a 

«Ott. 

At  Unkm  Plaee,  Leith  Walk,  Mn  Alaante 
Douglas,  of  a  daughter. 

LoMy,  At  the  Admiralty, 
Donghti,  of  a  dangfater. 

MARRIAOES; 

Aug,  SI,  18S7.  At  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  Geoigej: 
Lawne^  Presbyterian  Chaplain,  Madras,  to  Leon 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  Samuel  Ludlov, 
Esq.  Presldeocy  surgeon,  Delhi. 

SepL  5.  At  Garden  Rea^  Gaksotta,  Adam  K 
Smith,  Esq.  merchant,  Calcutta,  son  of  the  Me 
Rev.  Dr  Smith,  minister  of  Galtoo,  to  JoeepUnc^ 
widow  of  Aleunder  Falconer,  Eaq.  and  meeeoi 
Joseph  Hume,  Baq.  M.  P. 

Oct,  9.  At  Singapore,  John  PattuUo^  Esq.  Hob. 
Bast  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  to  Henis^ 
eMcat  daughter  of  i:>r  James  Hare,  late  of  Gd> 
eutta. 

Jan.  8,  18S8.  At  Gatsside,  Mr  P.  Tfaonsoq, 
Hangfaigiide,  to  Miss  H.  Murray  Wilson. 

—  At  Livelands,  Stiriingshire,  ArchibaU  Ha- 
milton Duthie.  M.A.  Cantab,  to  Mary,  ekM 
daughter  of  John  Murray,  Esq.  of  Uvcunds. 

9.  At  Raddery  House,  O.  F.  Mackenaie,  Et^tt 
AUangrange,  Ro»«hire.  to  Isabella  Rdd,  dSeit 
daughter  of  James  Fowler,  Esq.  of  Raddery. 

—  At  Symington  Manse,  Mr  John  Kay.  to 
Marv,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sniih, 
minister  of  that  parish. 

la  At  Dairy  Mills.  Charles  Lockhart  Raasiy 
of  Falla,  Esq.  to  Christina,  only  survivliw  daugb* 
ter  of  the  late  Andrew  Veitch,  Esq.  of  Dairy  mOu 

It.  At  the  Chapel  of  the  English  Embassy  st 
Paris,  Fkrquhar  Jamieson,  Esq.  of  Uavr»d^ 
Grace,  merchant,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Jamieson,  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Baron  Hottia^ 
guer,  of  Paris,  banker. 


!«:  At  Prestbury,  near  Macclesfield,  Thomai 
.j^h,  Esq.  M.P.  of  Lyme  HaU,  Cheshire,  to  Mks 
Turner,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Turner,  Esq.  of 


Shrigley  Park,  in  the  same  county. 

15.  At  London,  Charles  Soreerville,  UmaMttt 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  Lleut.-CokMid[  Charles  S.  llso> 
alivter  of  Loup  and  Kennox,  to  Marv  Addine  Bra. 
baaon,  only  child  of  Lieutenant  Edward  Lyorw 
R.N. 

—  At  Catherine  Bank  House,  the  Rev.  David 
Davidson,  mtaiister  of  Broughty-Ferry,  nev 
Dundee,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ixe> 
land,  mhilster  of^North  Leith. 

»  At  Dyiart.  by  the  Rev.  Peter  I 
Lieutenant  E.  Macphenon,  to  Isabella,  ( 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Fleming,  Esq.  ihi^ 
owner. 

17.  At  Twickenham,  Boyd  Aleunder,  JBkq. 
third  son  of  the  late  Claud  Akxander,  Bml  of 
Balkichmyle,  Ayrshire,  to  Sophia,  third  daoghter 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  Bart  of  Chantry 
House,  Wilts. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Hendenon,  bO* 
younger  of  Lawtun,  surgeon  on  the  Bombay  Em^ 
hUshment,  to  Agnes,  youngest  daughter  of  Chaiiss 
Scott,  Esq.  Moray  Place,  Edinhunh. 

—  A  tSt  John's  Place,  Ldth,  ¥^iliam  Carftaei 
Esq.  roervhant,  Leith,  to  Ann,  daiuditerof  tbeklt 
Andrew  LMdeU,  Esq.  merchant,  Glawowk 
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Airaiit  tol 
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55.  At  No.  1«  Fyft  PlMe»  IMth  W«U(,  Mr 
James  Main,  nleytii«at,  Lalth,  to  Mary  Ana* 
daughter  of  John  Rahnct,  fiaq. 

.  SSTAt  MontroMii  John  WebrtK,  Em.  Low  of 
CTnlgo,  to  Ann,  ihinl  daughter  of  Alezend* 
Brand,  Esq*  Montxote* 

t4.  Atthe  hoiue  of  Thonuon  Fonter,  Eiq» 
Andrev  Wood  Baiid.  Eaq,  M«D.  of  Ipnrich.  of 
fhe  Universitv  of  Edinburgh,  to  Annep  ekleit 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Aihmare^  Emj.  of 
the  lame  place. 

15.  At  Edinhorgh.  Alexander  Wiboo,  Emi* 
Gala  Bank,  In  Gala-water,  to  Ann,  leoond  daughf 
tar  of  William  Dualop,  Etq.  Bowerhaugh. 

56.  At  London,  Mr  WiUum  Hidg,  late  of  the 
Leith  and  Berwick  Wharf,  to  EUia,  leoond  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hay  Howden,  E^.  Hackner  Road. 

»  In  St  Andxew*t  Churah,  Dublin,  Btr  John 
"'     mm,  Edinburgh,  to  Sarah,  fourth  daughter 
I  lato  John  Gardner,  Emi.  ofSaekiriUe  Street 

At  Broomhall,  Robert  Adam  Dundee,  Biqi 
of  Whiterig,  M.P.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Marr 
Bruce,  eldert  daughtor  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  ana 
Kinrardine. 

SO.  At  Inyemeas,  Oeone  Grant,  Eiq,  of  LiTOw 
pool,  to  Robini,  woond  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Or 
RoaaoflnvemeM. 

91.  David  S.  Napier,  to  Anne  M.  Dizoo* 
naughtec  of  the  hue  John  Diaum,  Eaq.  ofLercn- 

•glTOTe. 

^  At  Mansfield,  John  M.  Pagan  of  Bo^dIl» 
Bm|*  M.D.lo-Agne8  Clarke,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wllion,  Lesmahago. 

Feb.  i.  At  Lawfield,  Mr  Jamei  Hunter,  New- 
Ustbn  Haugh,  to  Uabella,  dau^tar  of  Mr  William 
Bertram. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Parkin,  aon  of 
Mr  George  Parkin,  fkrmer.  East  Keswick.  York- 
fhlre.  to  Isabella  Wallace  Heron,  second  dauglv 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  George  Heron,  Kirkaldy,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 

S.  At  Craiglockhart,  John  Inglis,  Esq.  of  Aueh- 
f ndlnny,  to  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr  Akxai^ 
der  Monro  of  Craiglockhart. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Robert  Thomaon,  Eaqu  one  of 
the  dty  clerks,  to  Marion  Oraoej  eldest  daughter 
of  Robert  Spears,  Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

9.  At  Atholl  Crescent,  Sir  James  Ramaay  of 


Of  the  Late  Colonel  ' 

Hon,  Eaat  India  Company^  See* 


Biinfl;  Bart,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  to  Jana^ 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Hope  OUphant.  Esq. 
snd  niece  to  Mr  Oliphant  of  Roesieu 

IS.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Spenoe,  tl,  St 
Andrew's  Square,  to  Caroline  Margaret  only 
daughter  of  Andrew  Dealey,  Esq. 

13.  At  Berwick,  Captain  Askew,  R.  N.  to  S^ 
ffah,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Dickaoiw 
Et^.  of  Whitecroas. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Macan,  Eaq.  of  Luf^ 
gyrallen,  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Compan/s  Military  Service,  on 
the  Bengal  estebUshmentI  to  Jessie,  only  daugh- 
ter of  William  CampbeU,  Esq.  of  Edta>bur^r&& 

15.  At  London,  J.  H.  Calcraft,  Eaq.  eldest  son 
xa  John  Calcraft,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Lady  Caroline 
Montagu,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Uanehester. 

18.  At  Kensington  Palace,  Piinee  Hohenloha 
of  Laugenboun,  to  the  Princess  Feodore,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  bride  was  aivea 
nway  by  his  Royal  Hlghneaa  the  Duke  01  Cl»* 


sa  At  Edhaburgh,  Lennox  BladOe,  Esq.  meN 
dunt,  Dundee,  to  Anncb  daughter  of  the  late  B. 
Purvia,  Esq.  of  Glassmount. 

SS.  At  the  house  of  Lord  PitmlUy,  Patrick 
.Clark,  Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  Lindesay,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Lindesay,  Esq.  of 
Wormiacon. 

S5.  At  Ruthwell  Cottage,  the  Rer.  Thomaa 
'Inglis,  minister  of  Lochrutton,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  George  Duncan,  late  minister  of  that 
pariah. 

96.  At  Edhibnrgh,  Mr  JoaephStott,  merdiant, 
to  BmiUa,  second  djuighter  of  Mr  John  M'G1»> 
■han,  upholsterer. 

•*  At  London,  Liout.  Burke  Cuppage^of  the 
Boyal  Hone  Artillery,  to  Emily  Anne,  a 
2il«fat«  of  Ltettt  Q«Mil  Sll  J.  MMlMdi 


SB.At-„ 

Louisa,  dai 
Burton,  of 
Tiee. 

f7.  At  Bridge  of  Allan,  John  Henderson,  Ea^ 
of  Turfhills,  in  the  county  of  Kinross  to  Ian* 
belia,  daughter  of  Wm.  Horn,  bq. 

ta.  At  Elgin,  the  Rev.  John  Wllaon,  mfadatef 
of  Premnay,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Provoat 
Nieholaon.  Elgin. 

March  S.  At  Bdhiborgh,  Jesse  Makohn,  bq. 
merchant,  Hull,  to  Jan^  dau^ter  of  the  lata 
Geoige  Inues,  bq.  laaanki,  Caithneas. 

~  At  Musselbuzjdi,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Moodl^ 
John  Brodie,  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Margaret  Amelia* 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  MsiJor^Oenenl  ThOi 
naa  WilUam  Kerr. 

6.  At  Na  108,  Geoige  Street,  the  Bcv.  Ro» 
oert  Buchanan,  minister  of  Gargunnock,  to  Anne» 
only  daughter  of  Hugh  Hanoyakle*  Esi^  mav* 
chant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  No.  8,  Albyn  Place,  Thomaa  Biiio% 
■aq.of  Lenglee,oneofthedeput»-cierkaof  Sea- 
son, to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  UMo 
Charles  Steuart,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  London,  John  Kirkland,  of  White  Hal^ 
Sbq.  ekiest  son  of  John  Kl^^land,  of  Sprtogfleld^ 
tn  the  county  of  Lanark,  Mb.  to  Louisa,  iourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Bishop,  Esq.  hia  lata 
M^eaty'a  Proeuratov-GeneraL 

— >  At  the  raaldenoe  of  the  Counteia  Dowager 
of  Howth,  the  Vlaoount  Dungarvon,  eldest  son  oC 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Oasory,  to  the  Lady  Cathe- 
rine St  Lawrenee,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Howth. 

IS.  At  No.  31,  Melville  Street,  George  Privle^ 
ISsq.  second  son  of  Jama  Pringle,  H^  of  Toe- 
woodlee,  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  UMo 
Charles  Stewart,  lEsq.  Commander  of  the  Hon, 
East  India  Company^  ship»  Airley  Castle. 

13.  In  St  John's  Chapel,  Edinbunh,  O.  T|B* 
dall,  Eso.  second  son  of  the  late  T.  TyndalL 


Esq.  of  the  Fort,  near  Bristol,  to  Misa  Brueeol 
Falkland,  daui^er  of  the  late  Cokmel  Robert 
Bruce^  and  niece  of  the  late  John  Bruoe,  Esq.  ok 
Grangehill  and  Falkland. 

14.  At  Broomhall,  A.  M.  John  Grant,  Esq.  oT 
Kilgraston,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Lucy  Brue^ 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Elghi  and  Kincardine. 

Lately,  at  Madras,  Lieut.  Morden  Cartliei^ 
fist  Native  Infantry,  to  Jemima  Borland,  flftt 
daughter  of  John  Swart*  Esc^  late  of  Newingtoi^ 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  London.  W.  Wrlriit,  Eaq.  of  Eyatoa 
Hall,  Beauchamp  Walter,  Essex,  to  Eliia  Ann» 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Gordon  Graham  Do* 
naldson,  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  1st  Grenadier  Guarda* 

^  At  Bblrerin  Cottage,  Argyllshire,  Captain 
Duncan  Innes,  late  of  the  4Sd  Royal  Highlaad* 
en,  to  Ftora,  daughter  of  the  late  Archibald 
M*Coll,  mlniatarafTyrae. 

DEATHS. 

jMhf  10,  I8S7.  At  Cateutta,  QmtdB  tmoe$ 
Cunnm^ham,  late  Commander  of  the  ship  Fe»> 
gusaoo,  son  of  General  Cunningham,  of  the  M*> 
ores  service. 

Au^.  At  the  Island  of  Madagaaoar,  Lieut  W. 
Cole,  of  the  Royal  Steff  Corps,  Aid»4e-camB 
to  Lleut.43eneral  the  Hon.  sir  L.  G.  Cole,  Go> 
Pernor  and  Commander>ln-Chief  of  the  Mauriliu^ 
and  nephew  of  Llcnt-Gcnena  Sir  Wm.  Goekharq» 
Bart. 

3.  At  Cape  Coaat  Castle,  of  a  fever,  DrThomta 
B.  SIbbald,  Assistant-Surgeon  51st  Regt.  and  aoa 
of  Dr  SibbaU  of  Haddington ;  a  young  man  eat 
off  in  the  prime  of  life. 

&  At  lUmpdan  Estate,  Fhlmouth,  Jamaioa^ 
In  oooaequenee  of  a  Ikll  ftom  hia  hone^  Wattw 
Chalmers,  son  of  the  late  James  Chahnam,  Eao, 
iolleitor-at>kw,  Edinburgh. 

S8.  At  Sural,  Cantain  Robert  Reae,  of  the  Si 
Bombay  Cavalry,  Brigade  Mi^  at  Surat,  and 
eon  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Roae,  mtaiiater  of  Ud* 

SepL  8.  At  Borhampore.  Bcnol,  Lieut-CoLX 
L.  Stuart,  of  the  X7th  Regiment  Native  Inlisntry. 

14.  AtGohOiah,  Bombay*  of  apoplexy.  Captaia 
W.  C.  Clarke,  of  his  uAeatfi  6ch  R^gimaat* 
oommandtaig  depot  of  Kin^s  troopa. 

SS.  At  Cawnpoor,  Geob  Reddle,  Esq.  for  many 
vean  SuperfaiteiidiDg  Suigsoiiatthatcaiialm^ 


Oct.  U  At  Galeutts,  ttnr  Ifatiiaa  MackenricL 


tfM  Lftdy  ofCharki  Ma4±ttnile.  Kk}.  ofti 


tS.  At  Klnoton. .. 

the  late  Ndlllae^car,  Biq.  of 


ghtorof 


Lieut.  Maine  Lyons,  FInt  Lleutenaat  a( 
nw  Mivcstv's  ship  Rose,  from  the  low  of  his  light 
fM  in  the  oattle  of  Nararino. 

96.  Near  Almorah,  in  India,  Francis  Andenoiw 
Bmy  of  the  EMt  India  Company's  Civil  Sertioe, 
•on  of  the  late  Samuel  Anderson,  Esq.  of  If  air»> 
uvea, 

Nov*  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  of  the  endem^ 
cal  fever,  hi  the  I4th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas 
games  Huyriiue,  orly  surviving  son  of  William 
PeCiie,  M.D.  and  surgeon.  Royal  Navy.  Ldth. 

6.  At  Demerara,  Lieut  Col.  Alexander  Mitae; 
commanding  the  18th  regiment  of  foot,  son  of  the 
late  James  Milne,  Esq.  at  Mill  of  Bondie,  Perth. 
'  18.  At  Barbadoes.  William  Henry  Hume,  M.D. 
Surgeon  to  the  Foroesa  second  son  of  Dr  Josepn 
Hume,  Hamilton. 

'  S3.  At  Waterloo,  St  Ann*s,  Jamaiee,  Dr  D. 
Kennedy,  a  native  of  Glasgow. 

57.  At  Augusta,  Alexander,  son  of  the  late  Mr 
0ohn  Bertram,  Cran&haws,  Berwickshire. 

*  Dee,  4.  In  Jamaicag  |^ieut.-Colooel  P.  C.  Taylor; 
bf  the  28d  regimenL 

*  10.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr  Arhnthnot«  Lord  Bl- 
•hop  of  Killaloe. 

.  1&  In  America,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wliite,  after  «n 
ilinecs  of  twelve  days,  of  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
beeasionod  by  cold  caught  in  the  discharge  of  hie 
ministerial  duties. 

*  SSL  At  Malta,  Mr  James  Moyei,  of  hit  M^Jea- 
ly*s  ship  Glasgow. 

-  t6.  AtWoodhead,  Fyvie,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
*Christie,  aged  69. 

S7*  At  North  Ldth,  Euphemia  Halliburton, 
%ife  of  John  Grant,  Esq.  comptroller  of  the  Cue- 
goms,  Port-Glasgow. 

58.  At  Ki  ngston,  Jamaica,  Robert  Key,  young* 
«tt  son  of  the  late  Dr  Adamsoo,  Cupar. 

-  —  AtColpfaia.  near  Petersburgh,  Colonel  Dun- 
iCan  M 'Lea,  of  tne  Imperial  Russian  servlceii  He 
%as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Scottish  title  of  Lord 
llalmerino,  which  was  attainted  in  the  year  1745. 

•~  At  her  house  hn  Park  Streeta  Edinburgh, 
Mn  Elisabeth  Hood. 

'  29.  At  KUiavock  Castle,  Hugh  Rote,  Esq.  of 
«llraTock.  ,     -»  «-^ 

.  Jan.  1, 1838.  At  DunbUme,  i«ed  84,  Mn  J*- 
iDoUna  GHlesple. 

*  s:  At  her  house,  Na  16,  Graham  Street,  Bdin- 
huigh,  Mn  EHabeth  Anderson,  widow  of  Mr 
'Alex.  Brownfield,  upholsterer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Lathrisk,  in  the  8th  year  of  his  age,  Da- 
tld«  eldest  ton  of  William  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Lath- 
tlsfc. 

3.  At  DunlUlandy.  Catherine,  yooogert  daugh- 
ter of  General  Fergusson. 

—  At  London.  Mr  John  Hurst,  bookaeUer.Jate 
lirtfat  Arm  of  Hurst,  RoUnson,  and  Co.  and  fbr- 
merly  of  Wakefield. 

'  —  At  Torrich,  George  Maeandrew,  Esq.  oq9- 
ledor  of  supply  for  the  county  of  Nairn. 

*  -^  At  the  manse  of  Crall,  the  Rev.  Andrew  BeU 
tef  Kiiduncan,  minister  of  CraiL 

4.  At  the  Manse  of  Banchory, 
^daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Gregory. 
«   —  At  Sattoun,  Mr  WUliam  Symington,  flnner 
there. 

'  5.  At  WoIfrUe,  Campbell  Davidson,  Esq.  son  of 
|he  Ute  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  of  PinnadehUl, 


—  At  St  Ann's  Yard,  Bdlnbuigh,  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Ptaoe,  aged  84,  Rector  of  Kirkington  and 
^kelton,  Yorkshire. 

*  6.  At  Stewarton,  Mrs  Margaret  Dunlop*  wifb 
0f  James  Ferguson,  writer,  Irvine. 

'  7*  At  his  residence  hi  London,  in  his  78d  year* 
games  Scateherd,  Esq.  late  bookseller,  of  Ave 
HarhiLane. 

,  *-  At  Walker,  near  Newcaatle.  WiUiam  Resy, 
Wtq. 

—  At  Dunbar,  Mrs  Lyon,  wife  of  Mr  DavM 
l.yon,  of  the  Grammar  School  there. 

*  8.  At  Eltham,  Mrs  Helen  FulUrtoo,  edict  of 
Robert  FuUaiton,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 

p  At  No.  9ji  Brighton  Street,  Mr  John  Ballaii- 

9.  At  Wlnchtfter,  Robeit  M'D€fanclt  Cnw. 


Aifdf  inof  Hielilfe  WIUhnCinniflbv^IXD.  A^ 
ibiaorof  Monl  ndhaophy  tai  the  Oiivunitr^ 

Sit  Andrews. 

la  AthtolhtheilBhodae.  FMhSliwC'taiicq, 
ddestiooof  Mr  James  Mackay,  jewalhr,  Bdta^ 
burgh.  ^^ 

■*  At  Iimenfpf  Maicaiet  Crawfixi^  ieeoD4 
daughter  of  the  hita  Capttla  Join  Wylia. 

—  At  Warnston  Crewsent,  Mils  CatheriM  0»d- 
Ber. 

11.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  David  Kidd,  of  tibe  flr« 
of  Ritchie  and  Kidd,  after  a  long  iUness,  aged  43. 

^  At  Lelth,  Mr  Alex.  Rosa,  hrterecfioe  of  Ihf 
Granmiar  School,  North  Lcith. 

IS.  At  his  house  ui  Hanover  Teme^  T<wtdniV 
Henry  Drummond,  Esq. 

>  At  No.  41,  Clerk  Street,  Bdfaihar)^  Un 
Henrietta  Russell,  wife  of  Mr  John  UmtSmot^ 
lete  letter-founder,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  2S,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  David,  Che 
bifantsonof  JohnM'Farlan,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house,  WarrUton  Crescent,  WiUiHii 
Hcndereon,  Esq.  jun.  banker  in  Edinburgh*  ^^ 

—  At  Meiklour  House,  Perthshire  Jane  iM* 
bella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capcnin  iPm- 
trick  Hunter,  of  the  Hon.  Bast  India  Comnaal^ 
tervicew     - 

14.  At  her  houses  No.  39,  DuMhi  Street,  Ma 
Agnes  Boyd,  reHct  of  David  Geddes,  Esq.  depmy 
auditor  of  Excise,  Edinburgh. 

^  At  Lees,  Berwickshire,  the  faiftait  eoa  of 
John  Murrav  Nasmyth,  Eiq. 
'  -*  At  Edinburgh.  Anne  T.  D.  Campbell,  youiM. 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Campbdl  nq-^^ 
flallyards. 

15.  At  Hayfleld  House,  AigylUitav,  WiHtaMl 
M'NeiU,  Esq.  of  Hayfieid. 

—  At  Logan  Lee  House,  Mr  Ralph  DaltQD. 
le.  Charles  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Birmingham,  haakmgt 

—  At  Durie  Houseu  Mxa  Bayne,  relia  of  AkoC* 
ander  Bayne,  Esq.  of  Rnec. 

17.  AtKam,  Sutry,  aged  90,  General  C 


—  At  his  house  in  London*'  Sir  William  Al^ 
gustua  Cunyngham  of  Milncraig,  Bart    He  r*. 


jBresented  the  county  of  Linlithgow  in  ParHameai 
for  many  years.  He  is  suoeeeded  by  hie  rtile^ 
Jon,  Colonel  David  Cunynghame,  who  naanlog 


for  many  years.    He  is  suoeeeded  by  hii 
Jon,  Colonel  David  Cunynghame,  who  bwnMs 
Maiy,  daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  Edward  Load 
Thurlow. 

18.  We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  dea(k«r 
Maodonell  of  Glengarry,  which  happened  uMH 
drcumstances  truly  melancholy  aiid.  diatre^^. 
t>n  the  16th  January,  accompanied  by  his  tipo 
daughters,  he  embarked  at  Invergarry,  the  aeiH 
Of  Oe  chieftain,  on  board  the  Ben  Nevis  ate^ 
boat,  for  the  south,  where  it  was  fantcnded  |% 
young  ladHs  should  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
¥^nter.  They  arrived  the  same  night  at  Gospel 
near  Fort  William.  Next  morning,  they  got 
through  the  rock^  and  encountered  a  sewn 
storm,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  abont  atac 
miles  ftou  Fort  William,  the  vessel's  cn^nos 
no  longer  perfbrmed thdr  ofBoe, and  aboutUuoo 
o'clock  she  drove  on  shore  nearly  three  miles  ho- 
low  luversoaddeil.  The  ladies,  the  crop,  and  pa*, 
■angers,  got  all  on  shore,  except  one  individooj^ 
Glengarry's  butler,  who  was  drowned.  Unfocte- 
naody.  Glengarry  himaelf.  In  leapirw  tnax  tM 
boat  to  a  sock,  slipped  his  foot,  and  feU  hrailirw 
on  the  rock ;  hs^  however,  reeoveied  himselt  a«d 
swam  ashore,  walked  up  to  the  house  of  Invc»- 
scaddell,  whidi  is  about  a  mile  distant  tkam  the 
shore,  and  went  to  bed ;  but  in  three  short  hoiuB 
the  chieftain  was  acorpse. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  lbs  Braahe,  wifb  of  Mr 
David  Bnuhe,  sottdtor-at-law. 

.—  Mr  Alex.  Boog,  cutler  and  tmgeoa'aiBBlni* 
ment  maker,  Edinburgh. 

^  At  Ldth,  MrfiurySazsAdd,  Into  cleikal 
the  Trinity  House  there. 

19.  At  No.  lot,  PrinocTf  Stceel,  Mise  Hdfm 


Lothian,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William  L»> 
thian,  late  senior  minister  of  the  Canoogatok 
-*  At  her  house,  Charles  Street,  MrsMars 


Stewart,  reUct  of  Jamea  Balfour, 
tountant  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

fl.  At  his  house  at  Les  Prte,  Idand  of  Jessey. 
Henry  Thomas  Rutherfurd,  Ekq.  of  Redfbra- 
greera,  Selklrkdure. 

*  -  At  KUrie.  Fifinhire.  Mn  UtMOm 
wU^  of  Mr  George  Prentitt. 


.  y  At  OriiphiiMte,  Mjfc  BMtit^C 

wilfe  of  UeuL-Goienl  PMar  Cum 

19:  While  on  •  yUtt  to  Lcnaoidof*,  Gaptetai 
fltdm  ChttiM  lUektnite.  Rav»l  fimry, 

-Mi^kLoMloQ,  MnCkaptair.  rtltatof  Onlaia 
Juan  CMupbell,  nd  moclMr  of  the  piiMiit  Laird 


^  At  Keodid,  the  Rer.  Alixaniler  Manhell, 
^i«»u*«>  of  the  UnltsA  ftmrrietir  CuMUMUHton 
thew.  — •••- 

..— AC  htfhooit,  50,  OMite  Stnet,  MlM  Meek. 


-^  At  Clyde  VIDa,  : 


rOhMf»w,  LedyJehn 


.  13.  At  BdtBbmvh,  Mr  Devld 
-~  At  Boquhaa  Houw, 

—  At  Nioe^  after  a  Mirere  UfaieM,  Lady  Caro* 
■oa  Bentlttclt,  aaeDnddmgfateror  hb  Graee  the 
Dtdce  of  Portiand. 

>  —  At  Nefeibank.  lavtnun,  in  the  67th  year  or 
bis  age,  CaptaiD  Robert  SutherUnd  of  Nenbenli* 
itaBcrlyortheTKl  HighlaMl  nKlment  of  foot. 

—  At  Fort  Angiirtua,  Captain  Hmrh  Chiiholm, 
l4toorihe  9th  Revil  VMerea  BMbIIod.  and  Ftet 
Aditttantof  Port  Augustus. 

*  iC  At  St  ABdiwn,  Mr  Oeo^ge  Seolt,  book- 

—  At  Fbrres,  Captain  John  Grant,  of  the 
Bofil  InveMs. 

95.  At  Kllgour,  after  a  few  iBlnuteir  ilhiMi^ 
■htt  HoMi  Esq.  of  Millfleld,  FIAshlre. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Geone  Cunninghame 

•  ML  At  Portobello,  Sarah  IsdMlla, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Glen. 

9^  At  hts  seat  in  Wilts,  to  the  78th  year  of  his 
^ge.  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 

-.  Atthe  Prion,  St  Andrews,  Lleut.-aeBen^ 
UlivM  CasdebenM^Wmiamston. 

—  At  BdnuNurtone  Mains,  Mr  John  Laiag^ 

rthVTBw 


fi.  AtKelso,at«iadvMieedage,  MrThomatf 

Soott,  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

'  *•  At  PtorVfflat,  HfS  ftaJMses  Heetor,  thted 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Seton,  Seton  Hoose. 

•«^  At  NonhumAertend  Street,  MafFaretOdi- 
igpony,  third  daughter  of  the  Uite  AleiandeB 
IBtehie.  to.  of  BearMIL 

30.  At  Elgin,  James  Thomson,  Esq.  writat 


31.  At  the  Manse  of  Dnmoak,  theRer.  Jamef 
#teser,  IXR  \m  his  7M  yeer.  . 

—  At  DaHieith.  Mn  Mary  Fraaer,  wife  of 
Qnaitwimsster  Crrant,   Edinburgh  regiment  of 

Feb.  1.  At  Bath,  Dr  R6b?rt  Hope^  the  ssnUi* 


of  the  royal  net 
'  —  At  Trinity  Green,  " 


.ty( 

iM( 


Eliaabeth, 


_   ehlait  dangia* 

fir  «r  captain  teenales^ 
T.  At^arriston  House,  a^  86.  Mn  Mary 

frfek. 
3.  InBi 


;  of  Thomas  Halt,  Esq.  surgeon,  Ber- 

ittone  Square,  London,  Sir  Richard 

-         ^  A  of  Thornton,  In  Kineardineshire, 

Admiral  of  the  Blue  Squaifran  of  hia  M^csty'i 
Fleet,  end  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
ttleBath.     • 

'  ^  At  aiftOD,  Mrs  Neweomb,  relict  of  Dr  New* 
«omb,  tate  Prfnnte  of  irefamd. 

4.  At  IS,  Pitrig  Street,  Mr  Thomas  Wallaee* 
of  the  Custom-house,  Leith. 

—  At  Annan,  Mrs  Ann  Fordyee,  widow  of 
llBTid  Steuart,  formerly  Lord  Prorost  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

•  6.  At  Dinwoodie  Mains,  James  Brand,  Esq.  of 

Dumellvfli 

.  —  At  Graitney  Manae,  the  Rev.  John  Monaa* 

minister  of  that  parish.  ^^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ebcoeaar  Mason,  youngest 
aon  of  Mr  Oibsen,  eonveyanoer  and  law-agent. 

•*•  At  Asdehattan  Priory,  Argyllshire,  Eaama 
Oourtenay,  rehot  of  L.  Dundas  CampbelL 

&  At  Bmt,  Momiagside,  Ana  Hirig,  third 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Stevenson. 

—  At  NOb  138,  Prinoet  Street,  Miss  Caroline 
Isabdfai  Cathcart»  only  daughter  of  the  Ute  Hugh 
Cathcart,  Esq. 


Aore  Hook,  (n  the  5fth  yeaTThls  bS,  tC 
Dean  was  «  most  disrityiished  scholttand  dE* 
Tine. 

—  At  Brightoo,  Miss  Carnegie,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Ceinegie,  Bart,  of  SoutlH 
«sk4 

-T.  ^,',S""**^  l^iiig^  Fkands  Dashwood,  Eso, 
of  Hall  Place,  Kent.  ^^ 

—  At  No.  10,  St  John  Street.  Mr  WUliam 
Wallace,  builder.  ^^ 

•~  At  Forgandenny,  in  the  74th  year  of  hte 
a^,  the  Rev.  John  willisoo,  minister  of  that  pn» 

—  At  Cambo  House,  in  the  8«th  year  of  hia 
age,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Eari  of  fCelHe,  one 
of  the  sixteen  Peen  of  Scotland,  and  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Fife.  , 

—  At  his  house,  in  Catholic  Chepd  Lane,  the 
Ibght  Rev.  Aieunder  Cameron.  D.O.  Bishop  of 
MaximianopoUs,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Lown 
land  District  of  Scotland.  The  venerable  deoea- 
Md  WM  bom  in  Aucust  1747.  He  went  to  the 
«c«>ttiah  College,  in  Rome,  in  1760,  where  he  re. 
inained  ei«ht  years,  and  carried  away  the  first 
priam  awnrded  during  that  period.  He  returned 
to  SootUnd  in  1779,  and  ected  as  Missionani 


■Muwuu  iH  ouun,  wneiv  ne  renuunea  eignteen 
yean.  In  1798,  he  was  appointed  coa4iutor  to 
BishoD  Hay,  then  Vicar  Apoetolie  of  the  Low^ 
land  DisUictof  Scotland,  and  was  consecrated  • 
Bishop  in  Madrid  the  following  year.  In  180t 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Bishop  Hay  havine 
raigned  to  18U6,  he  then  succeeded  that  prelaS 
From  the  period  of  his  last  return  to  Scotland,  te 
uniformly  resided  to  Edtoburgh.  The  late  Bl* 
shop  Cameron's  dunacter  wasan  ornament  to  hie 
diuvch,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  age  he  Uved  to. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  trial  to  the  Jury  Court*  a 
ftw  years  ago,  of  a  cause  in  which  a  CathoUe 
priest  was  the  pursuer.  Bishop  Cameron  had  to 
n>pett  as  a  wltoess  {  snd,  after  ho  had  deUvered 
his  evidence,  he  was  tovited  by  the  three  Judaea 
prMit  to  take  his  seat  along  with  them  upon  OM 

8.  At  Comnston,  Stidtngshi]^  Mrs  Betfaa  Dou. 
gall,  relict  oTMr  WiUiamDick,  merchantto 
Glasgow. 

'  —  AtKilmorie,  Islandof  AnantMrBaehaaaB 
of  the  Exdse.  aged  36  years.    "^-'»»«««i 

9.  At  his  house,  Na  108,  George  Street,  Mr 
AJeaaader  Anderson*  pictur»<teal^. 

—  At  Edtoburgh,  James  Bruoe,  Esq.  M.Dm 

SMingest  son  of  the  late  James  Bruoei,  Esq.  of 
ankton. 

.—  At  Stamford,  Lieutenant-Colonel  William' 
Munro,  bite  of  the  42d  regiment. 

10.  At  Ryck  Mrs  Smith,  widow  of  the  Mission- 
ary Smith,  of  a  consumption. 

—  At  No.  1,  Northumberland  Stxeet*  Chaiy 
iMte,  infimt  daughter  of  Andrew  JohnSSi^  £.q. 

—  At  hto  himae  to  Abemomby  Place,  John 
Wauchope.  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

1 1 .  At  Albany,  State  of  New  Vork,  by  the  run- 
tare  of  a  blood-vesiel,  hU  Excellency  Govcniv 
De  Witt  CUnton.  '  ^^ 
l#r*  v^  Rome,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  M^r-Oeneral  Lord  Frederick  Ben- 
Unck,  youngest  brother  of  the  Duke  of  PortfauMl 
end  Colonel  of  the  58th  Raiment  of  Foot.  ^^^ 

19.  At  No.  91.  Moray  PUce,  John  Cameotoi 
Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Carnegie  KZ 
larton,  Esq.  of  Pittarrow.  ^ 

7-  At  her  house,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  M.  EUen 
relict  of  C«ptato  Charles  Elder,  R.N.         ^^ 

—  At  E<finbuigh,  MisEUsa  Mitchell,  wifeq^ 
Mr  Robert  Kinnear,  bookseUer,  Frederick  Street. 

14.  At  Na  9r,  todia  Street,  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Luke  Fraser,  one  of  the  masters  t^ 
the  High  school.  ^^  ** 

--  At  his  houses  No.  1^  Leopold  Places  John 
Madkenile,  Ekq. 

15.  At  Slateford  House,  Dougall  Campbell,  Eso 
late  of  Craicnish,  and  representative  ofthe  senior 
branch  of  the  Campbdls  of  the  Argyll  fimily. 


M9 


DtMi. 


Dliy. 


IS.  AteniBiH<Nii0.8lirilog.DtvU,eiilyiim 
of  Robert  Gilllei.r 


.  Em.  of  Gonnyre. 
%  Mr  Jama  M  «yc7. 


—  At  Kilbiurie^ 
tSak  to  llenn  Stebuand  Ga  dirtiaai. 
16.  At  No.  1,  St  Vincent  Street,  Mary, 


ter  of  the  late  Aidiibald  ComtaUe,  Em. 
-         --     ■        derW: 

>t,  aged  9 
,  ^Jinbaishi 

— .  At  Middk'ton.  LiSith^trshire,  Rlcfamood. 


—  AtTobagp  Street,  Mr  Alexander  Wyae^  lat» 
nth  Castle  Street,  aged  95  yeark 

—  At  Queen  Street,  Edinbuigh,  Julia,  dangb* 


gioeer,  SoudiC 


•vofB.W.  H.S 


.E«i. 


fhe  iabnt  daughter  of  A.  N.  Madeod,  Bk- 
Hairif. 

17.  At  the  Water  Company's  Reserroir,  Gastie- 
hOl.  Edinbursh,  Mis  Yetts,  wife  of  Mr  Fletcher 
Yetts,  aged  65. 

18.  At  Warriston  House,  Alexander  Hendefw 
•on,  Esq.  of  Eildonhall  and  Warriston. 

—  At  Catherine  Bank  House,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Walter  Fogo  Ireland,  minister  of  North  Lelth. 
oaeply  r^retted. 

*  At  Paris,  the  Rev.  Edwazd  Foiter,  A.  M. 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy. 

KX  At  AthoU  Crescent,  Geoixe^  infant  Km  of 


George  Kinnear,  Esq. 

—  At  No.  41,  CleriL  £ 
late  hatter,  Edinbuiilh. 


L  Slzwt,  Mr  Patrick  Pridla. 
,EdinbuiA. 

f  1.  At  Banff,  Oardai,  third  daughter  of  Geo. 
Garden  Robinson,  Eitq. 

».  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  EUaabeth  Walker, 
voungest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Wal. 
ker,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

tS.  At  his  house.  No.  SI,  St  Andrew^  Square. 
Itobert  Stuart,  Esq.  Deputy-Presenter  of  Signa- 
tures, Exchequer. 

—  At  No.  98,  Lauilseon  Place,  Andrew  Ann- 
■Cioag,  Esq.  surgeon.  Grenadier  Guards. 

~  At  London,  Magdalene,  the  Lady  of  Cap- 
tain Sir  Charles  Malcolm.  Royal  Navy. 

S4.  At  St  Anthony's  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mary 
Barclay,  wife  of  Mr  George  Stedman.  solicitor 
before  the  Supreme  Coorts. 

tS.  At  her  house.  No.  t3,  Aberaromby  PIace« 
ICiB  Sprot  of  Gamkirk. 

—  At  Brighton,  Mrs  Carnegie,  wilb  of  Jaaea 
Ounegie,  Esq.  fiitmerly  Captain  of  the  Banng 
Bait  Indiaman. 

16.  At  Cummertrees  Mana^  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
etOeipie. 

~  At  Fettemear  House,  Aberdeenshire,  John 
Laiite,  Esq.  of  fialquhain  and  Fettemear. 

S8.  At  her  bouse  at  Chiswick,  in  her  86th  year, 
Jane,  Cotmtess  of  Macartney,  third  daughter  of 
John,  fifth  Earl  of  Bute,  and  widow  of  George 
JBarl  of  Macartney. 

^  At  Edinbuigh.  Mr-RdbcrtShhreff,  late  Mer- 
dtant  in  Leith,  aged  85  ytacB.  . 

March  1.  At  No.  7.  Cassels  FUm,  Matthew  Smi- 
loo,  Esq.  merchant  in  Leith. 

—  At  Karnes  Castle,  Island  of  Bute,  Marilda 
Maxwell,  the  Infimt  daughter  of  General  Sir  John 
Hope.  GLC.H. 

-TiUSmpbdtoo,  Hugh  Mackay.  Esq.  writer 
there. 

f .  At  Edinburgh,  aged  1 8,  David,  youngest  son 
of  Robert  Walker.  Esq.  New  Street. 

—  At  Silverkuows.  parish  of  Cramond,  Mr 
John  King,  fkrmer,  Silverknows. 

—  At  Culcraigio,  Rosshire,  Mi^or  Hugh  Rooi, 
late  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Christian  Ferguson,  re- 
Hct  of  George  Wmton.  Esq.  architect. 

S,  At  Haddington,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Lew- 
ios,  Esq.  M.D. 

—  At  her  house,  6,  Tivlot  Row.  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Aipes  Williamson,  relict  of  Mr  Andrew  Fyft^ 


•  At  Warriston  House,  in  her  18th  year, 
Blbnbeth  Couper  Henderson,  only  daughter  of 
the  deceased  William  Henderson,  jun.  banker  in 
fedtakburglu 

—  At  lier  house.  No.  18.  York  Place,  Miss 
Anne  Pringle,  eklest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
EdgefleldT 

—  At  Hartshome  Manor  House,  Herts,  Vlce- 
Admiiml  Sir  Thomaa  BouUen  Thompeon,  Bart. 
G.C.B.  aged  6f . 

—  At  fidinbufrii,  WllUam  John,  Inflmt  son  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Kiq.  advoorte* 


&  At  DoneiMik  Mr 


87. 


Miner,  Em|.  or 


-.  At  Monk  C«tl^  i 

Hook  Castle. 

7.  At  Greenock,  in  the  73d  year  of  hit  sgi^ 

8.  At  Broughton  Place,  Edinhjirgh.  Mr  Adam 
Johnston,  late  Ikrmer,  Crossrjg,  Berwidufaiie. 

—  At  HMliiias,  Davina,  wife  of  Fradsiiek 
Grant,  Esq.  of  Mount  Cyrus,  Kineardineriiink 

9.  At  South  Fort  Street.  HlOhouaeAekl.  Robert 
Dougktt,  youngest  son  of  John  l^bson,  merehsB^ 

—  At  LinUttigow,  John,  only  son  of  John  Boyd, 
Esq.  of  Woodside,  ProTost  of  Linlithgow. 

^  At  Nice,  John  Roeheki,  Esq.  Inverieith. 

—  At  Lamb  Abbey*  Kent.  Mary  Anne,  yaaa§* 
est  daughter  of  Nelll  Maloofan,  Esq.  of  that  place, 
and  PoTtalloeh,  Argyllshire. 

10.  At  No.  4,  St  Patrick's  Square,  Edinbmgh, 


William  Bslrd,  Esq.  late  Cuma 

—  At  No.  76i  Constitution  Street,  Leith.  Iba 
Duncan,  senior. 

—  At  No.  50,  Geocge  Street,  Mr  James  Mss- 
ipn,  surgeon. 

—  At  Bernard's  Bower,  Stockhridge,  Feiec 
Hewat,  Esq. 

11.  At  Auchmannoeh*  Arflittr  Can^bell,  B^. 
of  Audimannoch. 

—  At  WesttKNine  Temoe,  London,  MnunHtr 
Ewiiw,  son  of  Humphrey  Ewing  Madae,  Es|.  of 

12.  John  Sumner,  youngest  son  of  Sir  James 
WeUwood  Moncrelir,  Bart.  Med  6  years. 

—  At  the  Crown  Inn,  Ayr.  Mr  Charles  Mamo^ 
botAseUer,  late  ct  Edinbundi. 

19.  At  Fingal  PbMe,  Miss  Aim  Canniehad. 


of  the  kte  James  Carmichad,  Jb%. 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  Portpatxick. 
—  At  Vevey  in  Swttaerland,  Mrs  Anne  Pother- 
e,  wife  of  Thomas  TtaiU,  Esq.  of  WeitoTv 


14.  At  Shandwiek  Place,  Ibi  Stein,  rdiet  of 
James  Stain,  Esq.  late  of  Kilbagie. 

—  AtLondon,  M^or  Alex.  CampbeU,  3d  Guards 
third  SOD  of  the  lata  David  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Bd- 
mont,  writer  to  the  signet. 

16.  At  Leith  Poit,  Mr  WUUaip  Wtathwdal^  of 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

—  At  No.  126,  George  Street,  Mie  Grace  Him* 
ter,  wife  of  George  Charies,  Esq.  M.D. 

17.  At  Momingside,  tin  Blair,  relict  of  Mr  Aa- 
drew  filahr,  late  eom-mierchant  in  Tranent. 

—  At  Tynninghame,  North  Britain,  in  the  73th 
year  of  his  age,  Charles  Earl  of  Haddington.     , 

^  At  hia  hous^  near  Norwich,  Sir  James  Ed* 
ward  Smith,  a  distinguished  Botanist. 

—  At  Catter,  Dumbartonshire,  in  the  87th  year 
of  her  age.  Mrs  Margaret  Oaudner,  reUct  of  Mr 
Darid  Jolly,  formerly  nurchantin  Arbrowi. 

~  At  St  Madoes,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Keonedy, 
mlnistrr  of  that  pariah. 

18.  At  Brechin,  hi  the  prime  of  life,  John  Oatfa> 
rie,  Etq. 

23.  In  Maddox  Street.  Hanover  Squm,  Loo- 
don,  Magdalene,  the  lady  of  CaptaUi  Sir  Oiarim 
Malcobn,  R.N. 

LateUf,  in  Great  Russel  Street,  Btoonsbury, 
London,  W.  Redmore  Biggs,  Esq.  R.A.  The 
works  of  this  artist  are  well  known,  fai  which  be* 
nevoleoce  or  tender  feelings,  either  of  parental  or 
rustle  society,  were  faraUy  pourtrayed.  HJs 
"  Shipwrecked  Sailor  Boy,"— "Youths  rdieviai 
m  Blind  Man,"—'*  Black  Monday,**  with  maay 


others  equally  interesttag,  have  been  eB«nved 

—  Lady  CaioUne  Lamb,  wife  of  the  Right  ho. 
nourable  William  Lamb,  and  daughter  of  the 


Earl  and  the  Ute  Countess  of  Besborough. 

—  At  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  in  the  Wth  year  of  hit 
age^  Henry  James,  son  of  Caotain  John  OialiaBW 
commanding  Bhauglipoor  Hill  Rai«enk  BeqpL 

—  At  BaSw  the  Margravine  of  Awpach. 

—  Captain  William  Kamagew  R.N..  for  msay 
years  Signal  Lieutenant  to  Earl  St  VbioaiL 

'  —  At  the  Grove,  Market  Drayton,  Lad;  Mark- 
bam,  aged  96,  widow  of  the  late  Sfir  Jane*  Mtfk> 
bam!  3ttt.«  ud  itater  of  the  late  Robert  UkA 
Chve. 
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LIFE  OF  ROBBAT  BURNS.* 


There  is  probably  not  a  human  be- 
ing come  to  the  yean  of  understand- 
ing in  all  Scotland,  who  has  not  heard 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Burns.  It  is 
indeed  a  household  word.  His  Poems 
are  found  lying  in  almost  ev^  cot- 
tage in  the  country-*on  the  "  window- 
sole"  of  the  kitchen,  spenoe,  or  par- 
lour ;  and  even  in  the  town«dwelhngs 
of  the  industrious  poor,  if  books  belong 
to  the  fisimily  at  all,  you  are  sure  to  see 
there  the  dear  Ayrshire  Ploughman, 
the  Bard  of  Coila.  The  father  or 
mother^  bom  and  long  bred  perhaps 
among  banks  and  braes,  possesses  in 
that  small  volume  a  talisman  that  awa- 
kens in  a  moment  all  the  sweet  visions 
of  the  pest,  and  that  can  crowd  the  dim 
abode  of  hard-working  poverty  with 
a  world  of  dear  rural  remembrances 
that  awaken  not  re^Hning  but  content- 
ment. No  poet  ever  lived  more  con- 
Btandy  and  more  intimately  in  the 
heart  of  a  people.  With  their  mirth, 
or  with  their  melancholy,  how  often 
do  his  "  native  wood-notes  wild"  a& 
feet  the  sitters  by  the  ingles  of  low«« 
roofed  homes,  till  their  hearta  overflow 
with  feelings  that  place  them  on  a  level, 
aa  moral  creatures,  with  the  most  en- 
lightened in  the  land ;  and  more  than 


reconcile  them  with,  make  them  proud 
of,  the  condition  assigned  them  in  life 
b]^  Providence!  In  hu  poetrr,  they  see 
with  pride  the  reflection  of  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  their  own  order. 
That  pride  la  one  of  the  best  natural 
props  of  poverty ;  for,  supported  by  it, 
the  poor  envy  not  the  rich.  They  exult 
to  know  and  to  feel  that  they  have  had 
treasures  bequeathed  to  them  by  one 
of  themselves— -treasures  of  the  mtel- 
lect,  the  fancy,  and  the  imagination, 
of  which  the  possession  and  the  enjoy- 
ment are  one  and  the  same,  as  long  as 
they  preserve  their  integrity  and  their 
independence.  The  poor  man,  as  he 
speaks  of  Robert  Bums,  always  holds 
up  his  head,  and  regards  you  with  an 
elated  look.  A  tender  thought  of  the 
''  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  or  a  bold 
thought  of ''Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled/'  may  come  across  him ;  and  he 
who  in  sudi  a  spirit  loves  home  and 
country,  by  whose  side  may  he  not  walk 
an  equal  in  the  broad  eye  of  daylight 
as  it  shines  over  our  Soottish  hiUs  r 

This  is  trae  popularity.  Thus  in- 
terpretedj  the  word  sounds  well,  and 
recovers  its  ancient  meaning.  No  need 
of  puffing  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns. 
The  land  "  blithe  with  plough  and 


*  Life  of  Robert  Burns.     By  J.  O.  Loekbart,  LL.B.     Edinburgh— Constable 
and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo* Place ;  and  Horst,  Cliance,  and  Co.,  London.     182a 
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barrow/'— the  broomy  or  the  hea- 
thery bnet,— the  hohns  by  the  riser's 
siile, — die  forest  where  the  woodman's 
yjnging  axe  no  more  disturbs  the  ca» 
shat»— the  deep  dell  where  all  day 
long  sits  solitanr  plaided  boy  or  girl> 
watchinff  the  kme  or  the  sheep,— the 
moorland  hut,  without  sny  gaiiini,— 
the  lowland  cottage,  wlioBe  garden 
glows  a  very  orchardj  even  now  crim« 
soned  with  pear-blossoms  most  beau- 
tiful to  behold,— the  svWan  home- 
slesd,  sending  its  xeek  aloft  over  the 
huge  sycamore  that  blackens  on  the 
hfll-side,— the  straw-roofed  village, 
gathering  with  small  bright  crofts  its 
many  vmite  gable-ends  round  and 
about  the  modest  manse,  and  the  kirk- 
spire  covered  with  the  pine-tree  that 
snadows  its  horologe,  —  the  small, 
sweet,  slated,  rural  town,  low  as  Pee- 
bles, or  high  as  Selkirk,  by  the  dear 
flowings  of  Tweed  or  Ettrick,  rivers 
whom  Maga  loves, — there,  there,  and 
in  such  saCTed  scenes,  resides,  and  will 
for  ever  reside,  the  immortal  genius  of 
Bimis!  This  is  in  good  truth ''the  con- 
secration and  the  poet's  dream."  Oh, 
^t  he,  the  prevailin^Poet,  could  have 
seen  this  light  breaking  in  upon  the 
darkness  that  did  too  long  and  too 
deeply  overshadow  his  living  lot! 
Some  glorious  glimpses  of  it  his  pro- 
phetic soul  did  see, — witness  **  The 
Vision,"  or  that  somewhat  humbler 
bet  yet  high  strain,  in  which,  be- 
thinung  him  of  the  undefined  asnira* 
tions  of  nis  iK^ish  genius  that  had  be^ 
stirred  itself  in  the  darkness,  as  if  the 
toudi  of  an  angd's  hand  were  to  awa- 
ken a  sleeper  m  his  cdl,  he  said  to 
himself— 

^  Even  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power, 
A  wish  Chat  to  my  latest  hour, 

Shall  strongly  hea^e  my  breast. 
That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  useful  phn  or  book  couM  make^ 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least  !*' 

Such  hopes  were  with  him  in  his 
"  bright  and  shining  youth,"  sur- 
Mmnded,  as  it  was,  with  toil  and  trou- 
ble, that  could  not  bend  down  the 
brow  qS  Bums  from  its  natural  up- 
mxA  inclination  to  the  sky ;  and  such 
hopes,  let  us  doubt  it  not,  were  also 
with  him  in  his  dark  and  ftded  prime, 
when  life's  lamp  burned  low  indeed, 
and  he  was  wilhng  at  last,  early  as  it 
was,  to  shut  his  eves  on  this  dearly 
beloved  but  sorely  distracting  world. 

With  what  strong  and  steady  en- 
thusiasm is  the  Anniversary  of  Bums's 
birth-day  cdebrated,  not  only  all  over 
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his  ovm  native  land,  but  in  everv 
country  to  which  bar  adventuons  spU 
lit  has  carried  her  sons  I  On  such  oo- 
easbns,  nationality  is  a  viitne.  For 
what  else  is  the  ^'memory  of  Bums," 
but  the  memory  of  all  that  digni6es 
and  adorns  the  r^;ion  that  gave  him 
birth?  Not  till  that  bright  and  beau- 
tiftd  region  is  shorn  of  all  itabeamt— 
its  honesty,  its  independence,  its  mo- 
ral worth,  its  genius,  and  ito  piety, 
will  the  name  of  Bums 


«« Die  oa  her  eat,  A  fslnt^  unbeeaedsoiniL^ 

To  him  the  Geniusof  Scotland  points 
in  triumph,  as  the  glorious  representa- 
tive of  her  people.  And  were  be  not,  in 
all  the  power  of  lusgenius,  truly  so,liow 
could  nis  poetry  luive,  ss  we  know  it 
iias,  an  immortal  life  in  the  hesrts  of 
young  and  old,  whether  sitting  at 
gloaming  by  the  ingle-side,  or  on  the 
stone  seat  m  the  open  air,  as  the  snn 
is  going  down,  or  walking  among  the 
summer  mists  on  the  mountain,  or 
the  blinding  winter  snows  ? 

In  the  lue  of  the  poor  there  is  «n 
unchanging  and  a  preserving  spitit 
The  great  elementaxy  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature  there  disdain  flactnating 
fashions;  pain  and  pleasure  are  alike 
permanent  in  thehr  outward  shows,  as 
m  their  inward  emotions;  there  the 
langua^  of  passion  never  grows  ob- 
solete ;  and  at  the  same  paasage  yoa 
hear  the  child  sobbing  at  the  knee  of 
her  grandame,  whose  old  eyes  sre 
somewhat  dimmer  than  usual,  wiAa 
base  that  seems  almost  to  ba  of  tears. 
Therefore,  the  poetry  of  Bums  wiU 
continue  to  charm,  as  long  as  Nith 
flows— Criffel  is  green,  and  the  bonny 
blue  of  the  sky  of  SootUnd  meets 
with  that  in  the  eyes  of  her  maidens, 
as  they  walk  up  and  down  her  many 
hundred  hills---silent  or  singing— to 
Idrk  or  market 

Of  one  so  dear  to  Scodand— «s  a 
poet  and  a  man,— we,  of  course,  haw 
many  biographies.  There  is  not  oae 
of  tnem  wimout  much  merit,  and 
some  are  almost  all  that  oouH  be  de- 
sired. Yet,  perhaps,  one  was  want- 
ed, that  ahonld,  in  moderate  bulk, 
contain  not  only  a  ludd  narrative  of 
the  Life  of  Buma,  so  full  of  most  in- 
teresting inddents,  but  critieiMtts  w«r- 
^y  of  nii  poetry ;  and,  above  alli  a 
fur,  candid,  impartial,  and  manly 
statement  of  his  admitted  frailties, 
which  ia  all  that  is  needed  for  die 
vindication  of  hia  character.  Withia- 
these  bst  ten  years  thai  ehamcter  has 


iMiO 
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been  placed  pennatteBtly  in  iu  true 
Uf^.    It  has  been  regarded^  not  onlv 
wtth  a  traly  phikaoi£ical,  bnt  with 
a  tmly  relsgioaa  apirity  in  oonneuon 
with  the  canaea  tnat  acted  upon  it, 
ftom  the  earlieat  to  the  hileat  yearaaf 
this  wondeiliil  beinff»  emaes  inherent 
in  hia  condition,    ^ua  all  idly  habit 
blkigtoogaea  have  been  put  to  alence. 
The  many  calnoiniaa  of  die  mean-epa. 
rited  and  malignant^  who  were  under  a 
natural  incapad^  of  underatanding 
the  character  of  audi  a  man  aa  Bomay 
and  almoat  undera  natural  neoeaat^ 
«f  hating  or  diaUking  him,  are  tin 
ainking,  or  haTe  abready  aunk,  into 
oblivion ;  blame  hUn  now  only  where 
blame  waa  due,  and  eren  there  it  fidla 
in  pity  rather  than  in  an^^er ;  it  ia  feh 
now  to  be  no  part  of  Christian  charity 
to  emblaaon  the  errors  of  our  broUiery 
—for  no  better  reaaon,  than  beoiuae 
that  brother  waa  one  of  the  moat  highly 
gifted  among  the  children  of  men.  u 
will  not  now  be  endured,  that  any 
man,  however  pure  his  own  practice, 
ahall  unmercifully  denounce  the  few 
▼icea  of  a  character  redeemed  by  w 
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many  virtues ;  it  is  univenally  ac- 
knowledged now,  that  "  if  old  judg. 
menu  keep  their  sacred  course/'  the 
life  and  the  death  of  each  one  among 
us,  who  has  been  as  a  light  and  a 
glorv  amonff  the  nationa,  will  be  r». 
gacded  by  the  wise  and  good  in  the 
blended  light  of  admiratwn  and  for* 
givenaas,— and  that  Bums,  in  his 
grave,  may  well  abide  the  aentence  of 
such  a  aolonn  tribunaL  Nor '' breadioi 
there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead,"  aa 
to  lift  up  an  often-httidled  and  sore- 
soiled  *'  Bums's  Poems"  from  the  side 
of  the  "  Big  Ha'  Bible,  ance  his  fa- 
ther'a  pride,   from  the  email  ''  win- 
dow-sole," of  the  pessant's  hut,  with- 
out having  up(m  hia  lips  the  spirit 
breathing  through  the  beautiful  fines 
of  Wordsworth,— highosouled  chani- 
pion  of  the  character  of  his  great 
dead  compeer,  and  who,  with  a  spirit 
different,  but  divine,  has  bound  men's 
spirits  in  love  to  the  beauty  that  is 
in  the  green  earth  and  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  cottage-homes,  whose  spizal 
smoke  aeems  to  blend  ibem  tcgether 
in  the  charm  of  a  kindred  being* 


'*  Blesdngs  be  with  them»  and  eternal  praise, 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  ut  heirs 
Of  tnitb,  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays.** 


The  doudsi,  that  too  long  obacured 
the  personal  character  of  Buma— for 
his  gemua  baa  alwaya  burned  bright 
—have  been,  after  all,  blown  away 
driefly  by  the  breath  of  the  people  m 
ScotUmd.  Their  gratitude  would  not 
suffer  such  obsmuation,  nor  would 
their  justice.  But  the  feehngs  of  the 
whole  people  have  been  nobly  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  the  first  men  of 
the  land.  All  her  best  poets  have  tri- 
umphantly spoken  in  his  vindication, 
and  his  new  Diograpber  has  well  said, 
"  Bums  has  been  appredated  daly, 
and  he  has  had  tlve  fortune  to  be 
praised  eloquently,  by  almost  every 
poet  who  has  come  after  bun.  Te 
accumulate  all  that  baa  been  aaid  of 
him,  even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the 
ifarst  order,  would  fill  a  volume— and 
a  noble  monument,  no  queation,  that 
volume  would  be--the  noblest,  except 
what  he  baa  left  ua  in  hia  own  im- 
mortal verses,  which— were 
droaa  removed,  and  the  reat 
in  a  chroodiigicd  Older— would,  II 
lieve,  flbnn,  to  tfie  intdUgent,  a  more 
perfect  and  vivid  history  of  bis  life 
than  wiU  ever  be  composed  out  of  aU 
tfie  materials  in  the  world  besides." 


Among  the  men  of  power  who  have 
written  worthily  of  our  great  na- 
tional Poet,  Mr  Loekhart  hunaelf  will 
now  be  numbered,  and  his  Life  of 
Bums  will  oecujj^y  a  high  place  in  our 
Biopmphical  Literature.  Hia  own 
achievements^  in  many  dqiartmeuta 
of  literature,  give  him  a  right  to  apeak 
OB  such  a  theme.  He  haa  himsdf 
illustrated,  with  f;reat  power,  in  seveiw 
al  works,  the  national  character  of  hia 
eountrvmen.  Hia  Roman  story, '' Va* 
lerius, '  so  full  of  classical  grace  and 
degance,  hss  stamped  him  the  accom- 
pliabed  scholar,  no  less  than  a  vrritcr 
of  rare  genius;  and  though  not  a  pro^ 
fessed  poet,  hu  Spanish  BaUada  have 
given  the  world  assurance  that  hia 
soul  is  full  of  poetrv  ;  and  poetry,  too(, 
ef  a  very  hi^h  kina,  auch  aa  bieathea 
and  buma  m  that  of  his  illustrious 
fether-in-kw,  the  great  Poet  of  Chi- 
vahrv. 

Tne  volume  now  before  us  is  writ- 
ten—^e  were  about  to  say  with  great 
skill— but  we  must  use  ahetter  word 
—with  perfect  underatanding  and 
feeling  ot  Buma's  genius  and  <marac- 
ter.  The  narrative  binda  together, 
deady  and  naturally,  aB  the  chief 
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inddenU  in  bis  lif«,  giving  to  each 
its  appropriate  place  and  pramiDenoe. 
The  critical  retnarka  on  the  e^veral 
kinds  of  poetry  are  distinguished  by 
the  finest  tact ;  the  summing  up  of 
bis  genius  is  eloquent  and  characteiv- 
istic;  and  his  picture  of  the  Man 
himself  true  to  the  life^  in  all  its 
lights  and  shadows.  There  is  no  com- 
mon-place  declamation ;  none  of  the 
exaggeration  of  weak  enthusiasm ;  but 
every  sentence  tells,  because  head  and 
heart  are  always  at  work  together^ 
and  the  biographer  trusts  to  the  oon- 
aciousness  of  his  own  powers^  and  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  subject.  Many 
of  Bums's  noblest  strains  of  thought 
and  emotion,  as  he  loved  to  pour  him- 
self out  to  the  friends  he  honoured, 
are  intermingled  with  the  narrative ; 
and  with  the  free  admiration  of  kin- 
dred intellectual  power  and  moral 
feeling,  Mr  Lockhart  has  given  us, 
along  with  bis  own  vigorous  and 
original  reflections,  many  of  the  finest 
passages  about  Bums,  from  the  pane- 
gyrics bestowed  on  him  by  such  men 
as  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Gray,  and  Cun- 
ningham. 

Indeed,  this  biography  is  animated 
throughout  with  a  benicnant  spirit. 
During  the  controversy  wat  was  car- 
riied  on,  for  some  years,  respecting  the 
general  character  of  Bums,  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect  that  men,  anxious  but 
to  speak  tne  truth,  would  occasion- 
ally, in  a  case  of  some  difficnltj  and 
•darkness,  give  utterance  to  opmions 
^imed  'OB  uncertain  and  untenable 
{[rounds ;  that  those  opinions  should 
be  ofton  fbund  contradictory  and  con- 
dieting;  thatpraiseand  blame  should 
-sometmiea  be  bestowed  unduly,  ac- 
cording as  the  brighter  or  darker  side 
of  Bums's  character  met  the  view,— 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  it 
was  contemplated,  and  according,  too^ 
to  the  writer's  habitUal  judgments  of 
human  li^  So  that  the  opinions  of 
fnany  men,  all  wishing  to  speak  feroUi 
and  to  do  justice,  might  be  set  in  ar« 
ray  i^nst  each  other,  and  no  un- 
freouent  occasions  given  even  for  mu- 
tUM  recrimination.  All  unnecessary 
allusions  to  any  such  unpleasant  diu 
ferences  of  opinion  or  feeling,  Mr 
Lockhart  baa  wisely  avoided ;  and  he 
has,  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  diat  can* 
not  be  too  much  commended,  ffiven 
the  credit  of  good  intention  to  all  who 
meant  well  towards  Robert  Bums. 
We  verily  believe  that  many  enrone* 
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cos  aad  mislnken  things  have^MB 
•aid,  by  men  of  gonhis  and  virtue, 
about  me  fortnnate  and  unftvtanate 
Bard;  but  no  man  of  geniua  aii4 
virtue  haa  ever  written  about  him, 
without  also  having-  given  vent  lo 
much  generotta  and  enthnsiaatic  adi 
miration  of  his  character.  That  will 
be  remembered  for  ever ;  let  all  else 
he,  as  far  as  possible,  foisotten ;  nor 
ia  there  any  fear  now  dbat  Barms 
failings  will  be  remembered,  eieept 
as  a  warning  to  other  gifted  beings 
and  as  a  heartfelt  lesson  too  to  Hbmt 
who,  without  being  gifted,  as  he  was, 
with  tranaoendent  genius^  may  have 
shared  in  the  temptations  and  tron* 
bles  of  his  passions,  and  been  saved 
from  the  public  Mame  which  thej 
brought  on  his  head,  by  the  oompira- 
tive  obscurity  of  their  own  lot,  wnich, 
thou^  in  one  sense  higher  than  his, 
had  JSeen  less  eminent,  and  not  oonspt- 
cuons  from  afar  in  the  lig^t  of  genius. 

1 1  will  not  be  expected  of  us  that  we 
should,  at  this  time  of  day,  launch  out 
into  any  yery  long  discussion  either 
of  the. genius  or  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  We  have  done  so 
on  many  former  and  fitting  occasions ; 
and  we  trust  that  we  too  haye  always 
spoken  of  Bums  in  die  right  spirit,  as 
indeed,  we  boldly  say  it,  we  have  ever 
done  1^  all  true  men.  Yet  a  few  words 
vrill  be  allowed  us,  if  merely  to  bring 
before  our  resdera  seme  of  the  very 
fine  things  contained  in  this  most  in- 
teresting and  instraetive  yolume. 

The  Life  of  Bums  divides  ilsdf  into 
five  eras— that  passed  beneath  his  fa- 
ther's roof  at  Mount  Oliphant  sad 
Loehka^the  yesrs  he  lived  with  his 
brother  Gilbert  at  Mossgiel — ^his  visit 
to  Edinburgh^^his  residmice  at  EUies- 
land— •and,  finally,  his  dosing  years 
in  Dumfries* 

Of  the  first  period,  Mr  Lockhart 
f^ves  such  memorials  both  in  prose  and 
verse— it  would  be  hard  to  say  vriiich 
the  more  beautiftil— furnished  by  the 
bard  himself,  and  his  brother,  as  best 
illustrate  the  nature  of  their  l^e.  But 
they  need  not  to  be  quoted  hare,  for 
they  are  familiar  to  all  who  know  sny- 
thinf;  about  Bums.  His  youtih  was  full 
of  hidden  poetry  and  passion ;  but  as 
jet,  the  one  had  but  rarely  bunt  forth 
into  the  forma  of  genius,  tne  other  hsd 
not  overflowed  his  life  with  any  dis»- 
troua  influence.  His  love  in  those  dsvs 
was  ardent,  but  it  was  pure.  Notwitn- 
standing  the  luxurious  tone  of  some  of 
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bis  pieces  produced  in  Aom  tknes^  We 
are  asmirea  by  himselfj  that  nopodtiTe 
«<  tioe  miiigled  in  any  of  hia  Idv^b." 
"  Hia  nmneioua  connexions/'  says 
Oilbert, "  were  governed  by  the  strict- 
est rulai  of  virtue  and  modesty^  from 
which  he  never  deviated  till  his  twen- 
ty-third year,  when  he  became  amdous 
to  marry."  And  here  Mr  Lockhart 
introdttces  Uie  following  remarks  :— 

**  The  rtual  lover,  in  thoae  districts, 
purines  bis  tender  vocation  in  a  style, 
the  especial  fascination  of  which  town- 
bred  swaias  may  find  it  somewhat  difll- 
cnlt  to  comprehend.  After  the  labours 
of  the  d^y  aie  over,  say,  very  often  after 
he  is  supposed  iQr  the  inmates  of  his  own 
fireside  to  be  in  his  bed,  the  happy  youth 
thinks  littie  of  walking  many  long  Scotch 
miles  to  the  residence  of  his  mistress^ 
who,  upon  the  signal  of  a  tap  at  her  win- 
dow, comes  forth  to  spend  a  soft  hour  or 
two  beneath  the  harvest  moon,  or,  if  the 
weather  be  severe,  (a  circumstance  which 
never  prevents  the  journey  from  being 
€U!Complished,)  amidst  the  sheaves  of  her 
fitther's  bam.  This  <  cbappin'  out,'  aa 
they  call  it,  is  a  custom  of  which  parents 
commonly  wink  at,  if  they  do  not  openly 
approve^  the  observance ;  and  the  conse- 
quences are.Aur,  very  fiur,  more  finequent- 
ly  quite  harmless,  than  persons  not  fi^ 
miUar  with  the  peculiar  manners  and 
feelings  of  our  peasantry  may  find  it  easy 
to  believe.  Excursions  of  this  class  form 
the  theme  of  almost  all  the  songs  which 
Bums  is  known  to  have  produced  about 
this  period,— and  such  of  these  juve- 
nile performances  as  have  been  preser- 
ved, are,  without  exception,  beautiful. 
They  show  how  powerftilly  his  boyish 
fimcy  had  been  affected  by  the  old  rural 
minstrelsy  of  his  own  country,  and  how 
easily  his  native  taste  caught  the  secret 
of  its  charm.  The  troth  and  simplicity 
of  nature  breathe  in  every  line— the 
images  are  always  just,  often  originally 
happy— and  the  growing  refinement  of 
his  ear  and  judgment,  may  be  traced  in 
the  terser  language  and  more  mellow  flow 
of  each  successive  ballad." 
'  Mr  Lockhart  continues* 

**  Of  the  rhymes  of  those  days,  few, 
when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Moore,  had 
appeared  in  print  fftnter,  a  dirge,  an 
admirably  versified  piece,  is  of  their  num^ 
her ;  the  Death  of  Poor  MaUie,  MaWeU 
Elegy,  and  John  Barkycom ;  and  one 
charming  song,  inspired  by  the  Nymph 
of  Kirkoswald's,  whose  attractions  put 
an  end  to  his  trigonometry. 

'  Now  westlin  windf ,  and  ilaughterlng  guni. 
Bring  Autmnn't  pleaaukt  weather ; 
The  moorcock  •pruut,  on  whixring  wingi. 
Among  tht  Moomug  IwsUifr*  *  • . 


The^yU  blufe,  tbeBeldt'b  Tlew. 
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AU  fiulliig  green  ead  ydlow} 
Qme  Jet  us  etny  oargIadicnn«  w»y,*  &«, 

^  Jokm  BaH^eom  is  a  clever  old  bal- 
lad, very  cleverly  new-modelled  and  ex- 
tended; but  the  Deaih  ami  Elegjf  of  Poor 
MaSk  deserves  more  attention.  The 
OLpiriag  animal's  admonitions  tooehhig 
the  education  of  the  •  poor  toop  faunK 
her  son  and  heir,'  and  the  *  yovm,  silly 
thing,'  her  daughter,  are  from  the  same 
peculiar  vein  of  sly  homely  wk,  embed- 
ded upon  fimcy,  which  he  aftarwsidsdug 
with  a  bolder  hand  in  the  Twa  DogSf 
and  peihaps  to  its  utmost  depth,  iujiis 
Deaih  and  Doctor  Hornbook,  K  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  poor  Mailie  was 
a  real  personage,  though  she  did  not  ac- 
tually die  till  some  time  after  her  last 
words  were  written.  She  had  been. pur- 
chased  by  Bums  in  a  frolic,  and  became 
exceedingly  attached  to  his  person. 

•  Thxtf  aU  the  town  ihe  trotted  by  him 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  deicnr  him: 
WiHdndly  Ueat,  when  ihe  did  wr  him. 

She  ran  wi'  need : 
A  fidend  mair  fUthfli'  ne^er  came  nigh  him. 
ThanAl^UedeadT^ 

**  These  little  pieces  are  in  a  much 
broader  dialect  than  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. His  merriment  and  satire  were, 
from  the  beginning,  Scotch." 

Meanwhile,  the  hardshipii  endured 
by  all  the  family,  "  a  virtuous  honse* 
hold,  though  exceeding  poor,"  obliged 
Robert  to  become,  for  a  short  period, 
a  flax-dresser,  in  the  small  sea-port 
town  of  Irvine.  "  tTnhappily  for  him- 
self," says  Mr  Lockhart,  "  and  for  the 
world,  it  was  not  always  in  the  recol- 
lections of  his  virtuous  home,  and  the 
study  of  his  Bible,  that  Bums  sought 
for  consolation  amidst  the  heavy  £&. 
tresses  which  *  his  youth  was  heir  to.'  '* 
Irvine  is  a  small  sea-port  town,  and 
here  the  adventurous  spirits  of  a 
smuggling  coast,  with  all  their  social 
halnts,  were  to  be  met  with  in  abund- 
ance. *'  He  contracted,"  says  GUb^t, 
"  some  acouaintances  of  a  freer  man- 
ner of  thinking  and  living  than  he  had 
been  used  to,  whose  soaetv  prepared 
him  for  overleapine  the  oounds  of 
rigid  virtue  which  nad  hitherto  te- 
strained  him." 

**  The  misfortunes  of  William  Burries 
thickened  apace,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  and  were  approaching  their  crisis 
at  the  time  when  Robert  came  home 
from  his  flax-dressing  experiment  at  Ir- 
vine. The  good  old  man  died  soon  af- 
ter; and  among  other  evils  which  he 


tfaot  eflcapH  #irt  an  afllietioli  Chat  would, 
in  his  eyes,  bave  been  setere.  Tbe  poet 
had  not,  as  he  coolMact,  come  unscathed 
out  of  the  society  of  those  persons  of 
*  liberal  opinions*  with  whom  he  consort- 
ed in  Irvine ;  and  he  expressly  attributes 
to  their  lessons,  the  scrape  into  which 
he  fell  soon  after  'he  put  his  hand  to  the 
plougli  again**  He  was  compelled,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  all  but  universal  cus- 
com  of  rural  parishes  in  Scotland,  to  do 
pcaanoe  in  church,  before  the  congrega- 
tioo,  in  eonsequence  of  the  birth  of  an 
ilkgitimate  child ;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  proprie^  of  such  exhibi- 
tions, there  can  be  no  diflerenoe  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  culpable  levity  with  whieh 
be  describes  the  nature  of  his  offenoe, 
and  the  still  more  reprehensible  bittes- 
ness  with  which,  in  his  Epistle  to  Rao- 
ken,  be  inveighs  against  the  clergyman, 
whc^  in  rebuking  him,  only  peiformed 
what  was  then  a  regular  part  of  the  cle- 
rical duty,  and  a  part  of  it  that  could 
never  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
worthy  man  whom  he  satirises  under 
the  appellation  of  '  Daddie  Auld.'  The 
Poet's  Welcome  to  an  IffegUmcUe  CMd  wm 
composed  on  the  same  occasion— a  piece 
in  wnich  some  very  manly  feelings  are 
expressed,  along  with  others  which  it 
can  give  no  one  pleasure  to  contemplate* 
Hiere  is  a  song  in  honour  of  the  same 
occasion,  or  a  similar  one  about  the  same 
period,  Tbe  mnim*  Dog  ike  Daddie  o'/,— 
which  exhibiU  the  poet  as  glorying,  and 
only  glorying,  in  his  shame. 

"  When  I  consider  his  tender  affection 
for  the  surviving  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  the  reverence  with  which  he 
ever  regarded  the  memory  of  the  father 
whom  he  had  so  recently  buried,  I  can- 
not  believe  that  Bums  has  thought  fit  to 
record  in  verse  all  tbe  feelings  which  this 
exposure  excited  in  his  bosom-  *  To 
wave,'  in  his  own  language,  *  the  quan- 
tum of  the  sin,'  he  who,  two  years  after- 
wards, wrote  the  CoUar*s  SaiwtUiy  Nighi, 
bad  not,  we  may  be  sure,  hardened  his 
heart  to  the  thought  of  bringmg  addi; 
^onal  sorrow  and  unexpected  shame  to 
the  fireside  of  a  widowed  mother.  But 
Ms  lUse  pride  recoiled  from  letting  his 
Jovial  associates  guess  how  little  he  was 
able  to  drown  the  iHiispers  g^<A0  ifitf  «iiia(r 
vokeg  and  tile  laiinenting  bitterness  of  a 
mind  fll  at  ease  within  itself  escaped  (as 
may  be  too  often  traced  in  the  history  of 
satirists)  in  the  shi^  of  angry  sarcasms 
against  others,  whob  whatever  their  pri- 
vate  errors  might  be,  had  at  least  done 
him  no  wrong. 

*<  It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  on6 
item  of  oonsoUtion  which  Bums  proposes 
to  himself  on  this  occasion :— - 
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<  — TIM  asi>  thsf  tilk«  Tm  Imitfaw  Mfer; 

realccthcacteli!* 

'*  This  is  indeed  a  singular  ms^ifei. 
tation  of  «  the  last  infirmity  of  noUe 


His  errors,  however,  were  but  those 
of  the  ardent  prime  of  fifts^^or  even 
now  was  Burns  lioentioas— and  be 
surely  would  be  an  insupportable  by* 
pocHte^  be  hia  birth  or  calling  wut 
It  may,  who  should  dare  to  speslc 
harshly  of  such  a  stain  as  this  on  tbe 
diaracter  of  a  young  man,  whose  yoat( 
had  hitherto  been  to  singularly  vir- 
tuous. 

Three  months  befbre  their  h(bet\ 
death,  Robert  and  Gilliert  took  the 
farm  of  Mosqgiel,  in  the  neighboariDg 
parish  of  Mauchline,  with  the  view  of 
providing  a  shelter  for  their  parent  in 
the  storm  which  they  had  seen  gra- 
dually thickening  ana  knew  must  sooi^ 
burst ;  and  tothisplace>on  that  death, 
the  whole  family  removed.  "  It  wis 
stocked  by  the  property  and  individual 
savings  ot  the  whole  family/'  says  Gil* 
bert,  "  and  was  a  joint  eoncern  among 
us.  Every  member  of  the  family  wai 
allowed  ordinary  wagea  for  the  Jaboor 
he  performed  on  the  farm.  Mybnh 
Cher's  aUowance  and  mine  was  £7  per 
annum  each.  And  during  the  wliole 
time  thiB  fiimily  eonoern  lasted,  whidi 
was  four  years,  as  well  as  during  th^ 
preceding  period  at  Lochleei,  Robert'i 
expenses  never  in  any  one  year  ez« 
ceeded  his  income.** 

««  Tbe  four  years  daring  which  Bonn 
nsidsd  on  this  cold  and  ungrateful  fiumof 
Mosigiel,  were  the  most  important  of  hii 
life,  ft  was  then  that  his  genlas  developed 
its  highest  energies ;  on  the  works  produced 
in  these  years,  his  fame  was  first  establish- 
ed, and  must  ever  continue  mainly  to  rest ; 
it  was  then  also  that  his  personal  charactri 
came  out  in  all  its  brightest  lights,  and  in 
all  but  its  darkest  shadows  ;  and  bideed, 
ftom  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
the  history  of  the  man  may  be  traced,  step 
by  step,  in  bis  own  immortal  writiaga 

^^Bums  now  began  to  know  that  natoic 
had  meant  hhn  for  apoet;  and  diligently, 
though  as  yet  in  secret,  he  laboured  in 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  destined  vocation. 
Gilbert  continved  for  some  time  to  be  his 
chief,  oftea,  hutosd,  his  only,  oanfidestt 
and  anything  more  inlerestiiig  sod  deljght- 
ftil  than  this  exceUant  man's  scoonat  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  poems  induded 
in  the  first  of  his  brother's  pnblicatioos 
were  composed,  is  certainly  not  to  be  firond 
in' the  annals  of  Ulerary  bislory." 

Long  befbre  the  earliest  of  Bums'* 
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ModiietkiM  wBve  kninni  beiDnd  Um 
domestie  drdej  the  stieDgth  m  hiB  mw 
dentanding,  and  the  keamew  of  hto 
wit»  w  diflpUyod  in  his  otdinsry  ooii« 
▼enation,  «nd  more  Mrdeuhirly  at 
maaonic  meetings  and  aebatinff  dubSj 
fof  which  he  formed  one  in  Manch- 
une^  on  the  Tarbolton  model,  imme* 
diately  on  his  removal  to  Mossgiel,) 
had  made  his  name  known  to  some 
considerable  extent  in  the  country 
about  Tarbolton,  Mauchline,  and  Ir- 
vine. He  was  known  to  be  a  genius. 
Every  Scotch  peasant  who  makes  any 
pretensions  to  understanding,  is  a 
theological  critio— at  least  such  uu#ihe 
eaae— and  Burns,  no  doubt,  had  long 
ere  this  time,  **  distinguished  himsd? 
considerably  among  those  hard-headed 
groui»s  that  may  be  usually  seen  ga- 
thered together  in  the  church-yard 
after  the  sermon  is  over."  It  may  be 
{(uessed,  from  the  time  of  his  residence 
in  Irvine,  his  strictures  were  too  often 
delivered  in  no  reverent  vein.  The 
Bard  himself,  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Dr  Moore,  telb  us  that  Polemical  Di- 
vinity was,  about  that  time,  putting 
the  country  half-mad,  and  that  he  was 
ambitious  of  ihiniDg— and  all  whoever 
heard  him  sjieak  know  how  he  shone— 
in  conversation  parties  on  Sundays,  at 
funerals,  &c.,  puzzling  Calvinism  with 
flo  much  heat  and  indiscretion,  that  he 
raised  against  himself  a  loud  and  last* 
ing  hue  and  cry  of  heresy.  But,  to 
understand  Bums's  situation  at  this 
time,  at  once  patronized— which  he 
vva»--by  a  number  of  clergymen— and 
attended  with  a  hue  and  cry  of  heresy 
— i^e  must  remember  these  his  own 
words,  that  **  Polemical  Divinity  was 
nutting  the  country  half-mad."    And 

lere  we  quote  from  Mr  Lockhart  an 
excellent  passage  which,  while  it  shews 
an  intimate  Imowledge  of  the  state  of 
rdigious  parties,  at  that  time,  in  that 
part  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  throws 
a  strong  light  on  the  causes  of  some 
atartlin^^pecnliaritiesinsomeof  Bums's 
most  spirited  and  popular  productions 
of  the  period. 

*<  Of  both  the  two  jMTties,  which,  eter 
aioee  the  icvoltttibD  of  1688,  haye  pretty 
equaliy  divided  the  Chnidi  of  Scotland,  it 
so  happened,  that  some  of  the  most  aea- 
lotts  and  conspicaous  leaders  and  partisans 
were  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  in  con- 
stant warfioe^  in  this  particular  district ; 
and'thdr  feuds  being  of  ooune  taken  up 
amonff  their  coogvQgations,  and  spleen  and 
prejndies  at  wm,  even  more  furiously 
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In  the  eottafs  than  ia  a#  MiiKifi  hs  whok 
to  the  annavaace  of  the  one  set  of  bellige. 
rents,  could  talk  like  Bonis,  might  couot 
f  tetty  surely,  with  whatever  alloy  his  wit 
happened  to  be  mingled,  in  whatever  shape 
the  precious  ^  dreulating  medium'  mignt 
be  cast,  on  the  ^>plsuse  and  countenance 
of  the  enemv.  And  it  is  needless  to  add, 
they  wexe  toe  less  scrupuloas  sect  of  the 
two  that  enjoyed  the  co-opetation,  such  as 
it  wu  then,  and  far  more  important,  as  in 
the  sequel  it  came  to  be,  of  our  poet. 

''  VrilUam  Bumes,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  though  a  most  exemplary  and  devout 
man,  entertained  opinions  very  difieient 
from  those  which  commonly  obtained 
among  the  rigid  Calvinists  of  his  districu 
The  worthv  and  pious  old  man  himsdf^ 
theiefore,  had  not  improbably  infused  into 
his  son's  mind  its  first  pejudice  against 
these  persons ;  though,  had  he  lived  to 
witness  the  manner  in  which  Robert  as« 
sailed  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bis  sor^ 
row  would  have  equalled  their  ange&  The 
jovial  spirits  with  whom  Bums  associated 
at  Irvine,  and  afterwards,  wen  of  course 
habitual  deriders  of  the  manners,  as  well 
as  the  tenets  of  the 

'  Orthodox,  otthodos,  wba  bditve  in  John 


'^  W9  have  already  observed  the  effect  of 
the  young  poet's  own  first  collisLon  with  the 
ruling  powers  of  picsbyterian  discipline ; 
but  it  was  in  the  very  act  of  settling  at 
Mossgiel  that  Bums  fonned  the  connexion 
which,  more  than  any  dreumatanoe  be- 
sides, influenced  hfan  as  to  the  matter  now 
in  question.  The  farm  belonged  to  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  but  the 
brothers  held  it  on  a  snbJease  from  Mr 
Gavin  Hamilton,  writer  (i.  «.  attorney)  in 
Mauchline,  a  man,  by  every  account,  of 
engisinff  manners,  open,  kind,  generous, 
snd  high-spirited,  between  whom  and  Ro- 
bert Bums,  in  spite  of  considerable  in- 
equality of  condition,  a  dose  and  inti- 
mate fiiendshlp  was  ere  long  formed.  Just 
about  this  time,  it  happened  that  Hamil- 
ton  was  at  open  feud  with  Mr  Anld,  the 
ministor  of  Mauchline,  (the  same  who  had 
already  rebuked  the  poet,)  and  the  ruling 
ddas  of  the  parish,  in  consequence  of 
certain  irregularities  in  his  personal  con- 
duct and  deportment,  which,  accordiog  to 
the  usual  strict  notions  of  kiik  disdpUne, 
were  considered  as  fidrly  demandhig  the 
vigorous  mtcrfcrenceof  these  atttlioritles< 
The  notice  of  this  person,  his  own  land* 
lord,  and,  as  it  woald  seeoti,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  viUage  of 
Mauchline  at  the  time,  must,  of  course, 
have  been  very  flattering  to  our  palemleBl 
young  fiumer.  He  espoused  Gavin  Ha« 
milton's  quarrel  warmly.  Hamilton  was 
naturally  enough  disposed  to  mix  up  his 
personal  affiur  with  the  standing  contro- 
versies whereon  Auld  was  at  variance  widi 
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m  large  and  powtfftil  body  oC  his  biotlMv 
clergymen  5  and  by  degrees  Mr  Hamilton's 
ardent  proU^  came  to  be  as  Tebementlir  in« 
terested  in  the  church  poUtics  of  Ayrshire, 
as  he  could  ha^e  been  in  politics  of  another 
order,  had  he  happened  to  be  a  freeman  of 
some  open  borough,  and  his  patron  a  can- 
didate for  the  honour  of  representing  it  in 
St  Stephen's.  .  .  .    , 

«« Mr  Gromek  has  been  severely  criticised 
for  some  details  of  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton's 
dissentions  with  his  parish  minister ;  but 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  well  to  limit 
the  censure  to  the  tone  and,  spirit  of  the 
narrative,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
petty  squabbles  had  a  large  share  in  direct* 
ing  the  early  energies  of  Bums's  poetical 
talents.  Even  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  such 
matters  would  hardly  excite  much  notice 
now-a-days,  but  th^  were  quite  enough 
to  produce  a  world  of  vexation  and  contro. 
versy  forty  years  ago ;  and  the  English 
reader  to  whom  all  such  details  are  de- 
nied, win  certainly  never  be  able  to  com- 
prebend  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits 
of  many  of  Bums's  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions.   Since  I  have  touched  on  this 
matter  at  all,  I  may  as  well  add,  that  Ha- 
milton's fiunily,  though  professedly  ad- 
hering  (as,  indeed,  if  they  were  to  be  Chris- 
tians at  all  in  that  district,  they  must 
needs  have  done)  to  the  Presbyterian  Esta- 
blishment, had  always  lain  under  a  strong 
suspicion  of    Episcopalianism.    Gavin's 
grandfii^  had  been  curate  of  Kirkos- 
wald's,  in  the  troubled  times  that  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution,  and  incurved  great 
and  lasting  popular  hatred,  in  oonsequence 
of  being  supposed  to  have  had  a  principal 
hyni  in  bringing  a  thousand  of  the  High* 
land  hoH  into  that  region  in  1677»8.   The 
district  was  commonly  said  not  to  have 
entirely  recovered  the  eflects  of  that  savage 
visitation  in  less  than  a  hundred  years ;  and 
the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the 
Covenanters,  whom  the  curate  of  Kirkos- 
wald's  had  the  reputation  at  least  of  perse- 
cuting, were  commonly  supposed  to  regard 
with  anything  rather  than  ready  oood-will, 
his  grsudson,  the  witty  writer  of  Mauch- 
line.  A  wdl-nursed  prejudice  of  this  kind 
was  likely  enough  to  be  met  by  counter- 
spleen,  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
truth  of  the  case.  The  lapse  of  another  ge- 
neration has  sufficed  to  wipe  out  every 
trace  of  feuds,  that  were  still  abundantly 
discernible,  in  the  days  when  Ayrshire 
first  began  to  ring  with  the  equally  sealons 
applause  and  vituperatum  of,— . 

'PMtBURli, 

And  hit  piicft-akelpiag  tunu.* 

'^  It  is  impossible  to  look  back  now  \o  the 
civil  war,  which  then  raged  among  the 
chur^oien  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  with- 
out  confessing,  that  on  either  side  there 
was  muoh  to  regret,  and  not  a  little  to 
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PfOfld  Mid  baagllty  <  . 
unfortunately  oppoaed  to  eaeboilMr^ 
in  the.supenbunoant  di^day.  of  weAm  to 
doctrinal  points,  neither  party  seems  to 
have  ming^  much  of  the  charity  of  the 
Christian  temper.  The  whole  exhihitioa 
was  most  unlovely— Uie  spectacle  of  such 
indecent  violence  among  the  leading  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  district,  acted  most  un- 
favourably on  many  men's  minds — snd  no 
one  can  doubt,  that  in  the  at  best  unsettled 
state  of  Robert  Bums's  principles,  the  un- 
hi4>py  effect  must  have  been  powerful  in- 
deed as  to  him. 

<<  Maegill  and  Dalrymple,  the  two  mi- 
nisters of  the  town  of  Ayr,  had  long  been 
suspected  of  entertaming  heterodox  opi- 
nions on  several  points,  particolariy  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  even  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  the  former  at  length  pub- . 
lished  an  Essay,  which  was  oonsldiiered 
as  demanding  the  notice  of  the  Church- 
courts.     More  than  a  year  was  spent  in 
the  discussions  which  arose  out  of  this ; 
and  at  last  Dr  Maegill  was  fain  to  ac- 
knowledge  bis  errors,  and  promise  that 
he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
apologizing  for  them  to  his  own  coogre 
gation  from  the  pulpit— which  promise, 
however^  he  never  performed.  Tlie  gen- 
try of  the  country  took,  for  the  most 
part,  the  side  of  Maegill,  who  was  a  man 
of  cold  unpopular  manners,  but  of  onre- 
proached  moral  character,  and  possessed 
of  some  accomplishments,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  distinguished  talents.    The 
bulk  of  the  lower  ordera  espoused,  with 
far  more  fervid  seal,  the  cause  of  those 
who  conducted  the  proseention  against 
this  erring  doctor.  Ciavin  HamiltOD»aiid 
all  persons  of  his  stamp,  were  of  eourae 
on  the  side  of  Mac^— Auld,  and  the 
Mauchline  elders,  with  his  enemiesu  Mr 
RoJbert  Aiken,  a  writer  in  Ayr,  a  man  of 
remarkable  talents,  particularly  in  paUie 
speaking,  had  the  principal  managemeot 
of  Macgill's  cause  before  the  FreSiytery, 
and,  1  believe,  also  before  the  Synod.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hamilton*  and 
through  him  had  about  this  time  formed 
an  acquaintance,  which  soon  ripened  in- 
to a  warm  friendship,  with  Bums.  Boms, 
therefore,  was  from  the  beginning  a  zea- 
lous, as  in  the  end  he  was  peiliaps  the 
most  effective  partisan,  of  the  aide  on 
which  Aiken  httd  staked  so  mudi  of  hia 
reputation.     MaegUl»    Dslrymple^    and 
their  brethren,  suspected,  with  more  or 
less  justice,  of  leaning  to  heterodox  opi- 
nions, are  tlie  New  Light  pastors  of  hia 
earliest  satires. 

**  The  promhient  antagonists  of  these 
men,  and  chosen  chimpions  of  the  Awid 
Xi^Af,  in  Ayrshire,  it  must  now  be  ad« 
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•d  tte  ihafta  9i  a  aatirist.    Tbete  men 
prMcd  tbeoiMlTes  on  being  the  legitui 


npreeentatives  of  the  haog^tj  Puritani, 
w&o  chiefly  conducted  Che  overthrow  of 
Fbperj  in  Scotland,  and  who  ruled  for  a 
time,  and  would  fiun  have  continued  to 
rule»  over  both  king  and  people,  with  a 
mora  tjnanical  dominion  than  ever  the 
Oatholic  priesthood  itself  had  been  able 
to  exerdse  amidst  that  high-spirited  na- 
tion. With  the  horrors  of  tiie  Papal  tif%^ 
tern  for  ever  in  their  mouths,  these  mea 
were  in  fact  as  bigoted  monks,  and  al- 
most as  relentless  inquisitors  in  their 
liearts,  as  ever  won  cowl  and  cord— aus- 
tere and  ungracious  of  aspect,  coarse  and 
repulsive  of  address  and  manners— very 
Pharisees  as  to  the  lesser  matters  of  the 
law,  and  many  of  them,  to  all  outward 
•ppeennce  at  least,  overflowing  with 
pharisidcal  self-conceit,  as  well  as  mo- 
nastiebile.  That  admirable  qualities  hiy 
concealed  under  this  ungainly  exterior* 
and  mingled  with  and  checked  the  worst 
€f  these  gloomy  passions,  no  candid  man 
will  permit  himself  to  doubt  or  suspect 
for  a  moment;  and  that  Bums  haa 
grossly  overcbaiged  his  portraits  of  them» 
deepening  shadows  that  wera  of  them^ 
■elves  sufficiently  dark,  and  excluding  at 
together  those  brighter,  and  perhaps  soft- 
er, traiu  of  character,  which  redeemed 
the  originals  within  the  sympathies  of 
many  of  the  worthiest  and  best  of  men, 
seems  equally  clear.  Their  bitterest  ene- 
mica  dared  not  at  least  to  bring  against 
tiiem,  even  when  the  feud  was  at  its 
height  of  fervour,  chaiges  of  that  hein- 
ous sort,  which  they  fearlessly,  and  I  fear 
justly,  preferred  against  their  antagonists. 
Ko  one  ever  accused  them  of  signing  the 
.Articles,  administering  the  sacraments* 
•nd  eating  the  bread  of  a  Church,  whose 
fundamental  doctrines  they  disbelieved* 
•nd,  by  inmnuation  at  least,  disavowed. 

**  Hie  law  of  Church-patronage  was  an- 
other suliject  on  which  controversy  ran 
bifl^  and  furious  in  the  district  at  the 
same  period;  the  actual  condition  of 
things  on  this  head  being  upheld  by  all 
the  men  of  the  New  Light,  luid  con* 
demned  as  equally  at  variance  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  rights  of 
freemen,  by  not  a  few  of  the  other  party, 
^d,  in  particular,  by  certain  conspicuous 
sealots  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Bums.  While  this  warftre  raged,  there 
broke  out  an  intestine  discord  within  tlie 
camp  of  the  flusttott  which  he  loved  not 
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Two  of  the  tattflMit  toiM  ef  tim  AoM 
Light  party  qoairelled  about  a  question 
of  pariab4>oandaries;  the  matter  was  ta- 
ken up  m  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock, 
and  there,  in  the  open  court,  to  which 
the  announcement  of  the  discusswn  had 
drawn  a  multitude  of  the  country  people^ 
and  Bums  among  the  rest^  the  reverend 
divines,  hitherto  sworn  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, lost  all  command  of  temper,  and 
abused  each  other  coram  populo,  with  a 
fleiy  virulence  of  personal  invective,  sudi 
as  has  long  been  banished  from  all  popu.. 
bur  assemblies,  wherein  the  laws  of  cour- 
tesy an  enforced  by  those  of  a  certain 
unwritten  code. 

**  *  The  first  of  my  poetic  oflkpring 
that  saw  the  light,*  says  Burns,  *  was  a 
bnrlesque  lamentation  on  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  reverend  Calvinists,  both  of 
them  dramoHs  penonm  in  my  JSTo^  Fatr*. 
I  had  a  notion  myself^  that  the  piece  had 
some  merit ;  but  to  prevent  the  wont,  1 
gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  who  was 
very  fond  of  such  things,  and  told  him 
tlut  I  could  not  guess  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  but  that  I  thought  it  pretty 
clever.  With  a  certain  description  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  huty,  it  met  with  a  roar 
cftgjplauie,* 

<*  This  was  The  Hdy  TuSaatf  or  Twa 
Serd$^  a  piece  not  given  either  by  Currie 
or  Gilbert  Bum%  though  printed  witii* 
out  scruple  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Peul, 
and  certainly  omitted,  for  no  very  Intel-, 
ligible  reason,  in  editions  where  The 
Sofy  Fair,  The  Ordmatitm,  jv.  (bund  ad* 
mittance.  The  two  henih  or  pastors, 
were  Mr  Moodie,  minister  of  Riccar- 
toun,  and  that  favourite  victim  of  Boms's* 
John  Russell,  then  minister  at  Kilmar- 
nock, and  afterwarda  of  Stirling. 

"  '  f^m  this  time,*  Burns  sayi^  '  I 
began  to  be  known  in  the  country  as  a 

maker  of  rhymes. Mofy  WWie*9 

Prayer  next  made  its  appearance,  and 
alaimed  the  kirlusession  so  much,  that 
they  held  several  meetings  to  look  over 
their  spiritual  artillery,  and  see  if  any  of 
it  might  be  pointed  against  profiuie  rhy- 
mers*—:  and  to  a  place  among  profane 
ibymers,  the  author  of  this  terrible  in. 
fliction  had  unquestionably  established 
his  right.  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  it 
as  *a  piece  of  satire  more  exquisitely 
severe  than  any  which  Bums  ever  after- 
wards wrote— but  unfortunately  cast  in  a 
form  too  dwingly  profane  to  be  received 
into  Dr  Currie*s  collection.*  ** 

•        ••••• 

<*  That  perfimnaneea  so  Uasphemoua 
should  have  been,  not  only  pardoned,  but 
applauded  by  mmlsters  of  rel^on,  is  a 
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» whkh  may  go  f«r 
to  make  the  reaAer  coaiirebead  the  ex-' 
aggented  state  of  party  feeling  in  Btmia'a 
native  eoan^,  at  the  period  when  he  fint 
appealed  to  the  publie  ear :  nor  is  it  fiur 
to  pronounce  sentence  upon  the  young 
and  reckless  ntirist,  without  uking  into 
oonsidention  the  undeniable  finct— that 
in  his  worst  offences  of  this  kind,  he  was 
eaoourtged  and  abetted  by  those,  who, 
to  say  nothing  more  about  their  profes- 
sional character  and  authority,  were  al- 
most the  only  persons  of  liberal  educa- 
tion whose  society  he  had  any  opporto- 
oity  of  approaching  at  the  p^od  in 
question.  Had  Burns  received,  at  this 
time,  from  his  clerical  Mends  and  pa* 
trons,  such  advice  as  was  tendered,  when 
rather  too  late,  by  a  hiyman,  who  was  aa 
Ar  from  bigotiy  on  religious  subjects  as 
any  man  in  the  world,*  this  great  genius 
might  have  made  his  first  approaches  to 
the  public  notice  in  a  different  charac- 
ter." 

No  wonder  diat  Boms,  under  such 
causes  of  excitement^  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  decency  in 
his  satirical  pictures  of  what  he  con« 
aidered  superstition ;  that  he  was  not 
sensible  of  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  he  was  recklessly  treading ;  and 
that  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and 
an.  habitual  reverence  of  its  most  aft* 
cred  institutions,  whether  public  or 
private,  he  should  have  written  much 
that  must  shock  the  best  and  highest 
feelings  of  the  religious  mind. 

"  Encouraged  by  the  *  roar  of  applause* 
which  greeted  these  pieces,  thus  orally 
promulgated  and  recommended,  he  pro- 
duced in  succession  various  satires, 
wherein  the  same  set  of  persons  were  • 
lathed;  as  TVie  OnUnatiom  The  £irk*» 
jUamh  &C.  &C. ;  and  last,  and  best,  un. 
doubtedly,  The  H(^  Fair,  in  which,  un. 
like  the  others  that  have  been  mention- 
ed, satire  keeps  its-own  place,  jaid  is 
subordinate  to  the  poetry  of  Bums.  This 
was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance ;  no  partizan  of  any  sect  could 
whisper  that  malice  had  formed  its  prin- 
cipal inspiration,  or  that  its  chief  attrac- 
tion lay  in  the  boldness  with  which  indi- 
viduals entitled  and  accustomed  to  re- 
spect»  were  held  up  to  ridicule  :  it  was 
acknowledged,  amidst  the  sternest  mut- 
terings  of  wrath,  that  national  manners 
were  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a  national 


shook  their  beads  the  most  gmvdy  ovsr 
the  indiseretkms  of  partioalar  pasigs^ 
or  even  by  those  who  justiy  mgictiad  • 
too  prevailing  tone  of  levity  in  the  treat* 
meat  of  a  su^eet  essenttaUy  solemn,  that 
the  Muse  of  Christ's  Kark  on  the  Grae* 
had  awakened,  after  the  slumber  of  age% 
with  all  the  vigour  of  her  regal  youth 
about  her,  in  *  the  auld  day  biggin*  of 
Mossgiel. 

••  The  Hofy  Fair,  however,  created  ad« 
miration,  not  surprise,  among  a  circle  of 
domestic  friends  who  had  been  adoaittad 
to  watch  the  steps  of  his  progress  in  an 
art  of  which,  beyond  that  cirele»  Kttle  or 
nothing  was  heard,  until  the  youthfal 
poet  produced  at  length  a  satirical  asaa* 
ter-piece.  It  is  not  possible  to  reeondio 
the  statements  of  Gilbert  and  others  aa 
to  some  of  the  minutiae  of  the  chronolo- 
gical history  of  some  of  Buma'a  prevkMts 
performances ;  but  there  can  be  no  donb^ 
that  although,  i^m  eboico  or  aecident^ 
his  first  provincial  fiune  waa  that  of  a  sa- 
tirist, he  had,  some  time  before  ai^  of 
his  philippics  on  the  AuM  Light  divines 
made  their  appearance,  exhibited  to  tboaa 
who  enjoyed  his  personal  cemBdenft^  a 
range  of  imaginative  power  hanUy  infe- 
rior to  what  the  Hoiy  JFotr  itself  dsqilays; 
and,  at  least,  such  a  rapidly  improving 
skill  m  poetical  knguage  and  veraiiea* 
tion,  as  most  have  prepared  them  for  wiu 
nessing,  without  wonder,  evoi  the  aaoal 
perfect  speeiBMns  of  his  art.*' 

From  such  compositions  as  these,  un« 
equalled  as  they  are  in  power  and  am* 
rit,  who  is  not  happy  to  turn  to  the 
noblest  poem  that  genius  ever  dedi* 
cated  to  domestic  devotion — The  Cot* 
tar^s  Saturday  Night?  Mr  Lodduut 
beautifully  and  truly  says : 

*'  X^e  Conor  t  Saturday  JS^IU  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  Boms's  pieces,  the  one  whose 
exclusion  from  the  collection,  were  aoch 
things  ]>088ible  now-a-days,  would  be  tiie 
most  injurious,  if  not  to  the  ^niua,  st 
least  to  the  character,  of  the  man.  In 
spite  of  many  feeble  lines,  and  some  hea- 
ny  stanzas,  it  appears  to  me,  that  even  his 
genius  would  suffer  more  in  estimaCioOi^ 
by  being  contemplated  in  the  absence  of 
this  poem,  than  of  any  other  single  per- 
formance he  has  left  us.  Loftier  flights 
he  certainly  has  made,  but  In  these  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  while  on  the  wii^ 
and  effort  is  too  often  perceptible ;  hero 


*  The  excellent  Jol^o  Ramsay  of  Ochteityre.^ 


Lfa^»Btr€tU/k^mi^. 


sm 


.-latMg^  Thst9 1ft  toon  of  ilie  eoateioai 
.Mourity  9t  poi?fr»  thin  in  aaj  other  of 

•  liit  larkMM  pioees  of  conodorAUo  length ; 
vihe  whole  has  the  appeennee  of  oomiag 
.  in  a  full  atreaai  from  the  foantain  of  the 

heart— a  atraani  that  soothee  the  ear,  add 

.Has  no  glare  on  the  eurfacOi 

^  It  it  Migbtful  to  turn  from  anj  of 
the  pieces  which  praaent  so  great  *  ge- 

mhis  ai  writbing  under  an  ineyitahle  bur- 
den»  to  thifl,  where  hie  buoyant  eneigj 
aeeme  not  ev«n  to  feel  th«  preimire.  The 
miterlea  of  toil  and  penury,  who  ahall  af- 
fect to  treat  as  unreal  ?  Yet  tbejr  shrunk 

.  to  small  dimensions  in  the  presence  of  a 
apirit  thus  endted  at  once>  and  softened, 

(by  the  pieties  of  virgin  lore^  filial  reva- 

.4«nee,  and  domestic  doTOtion. 

•  *'  That  he  who  thus  enthusiastieailf 
<^)t>rehended«  and  thus  exquisitely  painU 
.ad,  the  artless  beauty  and  solemnity  of 
.llie  leelhigs  and  thoughts  that  ennoble 
4he  life  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  could 
witness  obeerrances  in  which  the  very 

•Ingbest  of  thaae  redeeming  inihiences  aie 
■soot  powerfiilly  and  graeefuUy  displayedy 
tnnd  yet  describe  theas  in  a  Tcin  of  un- 
■lixed  merriment-"lhat  tho  same  man 
ahould  have  produced  the  Ooitar*s  Saimr' 
thg  i^ht  and  the  Holy  Fair  about  the 
name  thne— will  ever  continue  to  move 
wonder  and  regret. 

*^  *  The  annual  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  ru- 
ral parishes  of  Scotland,  has  much  in  it,' 
«ays  /the  unfortunate  Heron,  '  of  thoae 
«ld  popish  festivals,  in  which  supersti- 
tion, traffic,  and  amusement,  used  to  be 
strangely  intermingled.  Bums  saw  and 
seised  in  it  one  of  tiie  happiest  of  all  sub- 
jects to  afford  scope  for  the  disphiy  of 
that  strong  and  piercing  sagacity  by  which 
hB  could  almost  intuitively  distinguish 
the  reasonable  from  the  absurd,  and  the 
becoming  from  the  ridiculous :  of  .that 
picturesque  power  of  fiuicy  which  enabled 
him  to  represent  scenes,  and  persons* 
and  groups,  and  looks,  and  attitudes^-and 
gestures,  in  a  manner  almost  as  lively  and 
impressive,  even  in  words,  as  if  all  the 
artifices  and  energies  of  the  pencil  had 
been  employed ;  of  that  knowledge  which 
he  had  necessarily  acquired  of  the  man- 
ners,- passkms,  and  prejudices  of  the  rus- 
tics around  him— of  whatever  was  ridicu- 
lous,  no  leas  than  whatever  was  aflect- 
ingly  beautiful  in  rural  life.'  Ihis  is  very 
0ood  80  far  as  it  goes;  but  who  ever  dis- 
yvted  the  exquisite  graphic  truth,  so  fiv 
as  it  goes,  of  the  poem  to  which  the  cri- 
tic refen?  The  questu>n  remains  as  it 
stood  t  is  thsre  then  nothing  besides  a 
of  saporstilion,  traffic^ 


^ad  attnseaMBt^iaths'i 
-an  annual  ee&ebration  in  a  r«al  parish  of 
SeoUandpsesenUP  Does  nothmgof what 
is  <affectii^y  beautiful  in  rural  IHH;' 
make  a  part  m  the  original  whwh  was 
before  the  poet's  eyes?  Were  ^  Super- 
stition,* '  Hypocrisy,*  and  *  Fun,*  the 
only  influences  which  he  might  justly 
have  impersonated?  It  would  be  hard, 
I  think,  to  speak  so  even  of  the  old  po- 
pish festivals  to  which  Mr  Heron  al« 
ludes ;  it  would  be  hard,  surely,  to  say  it 
of  any  festival  in  which,  mingled  as  they 
may  be  with  sanctimonious  pretenders^ 
and  sarrooaded  with  giddy  groups  of  on- 
iookers,  a  mighty  multitude  of  devout  men 
are  assembled  for  the  worship  of  Ood, 
heneath  the  open  heaven,  and  above  the 
tombs  of  their  fiithevs." 

*'  Let  us  beware^  however,  of  poshiBg 
our  censure  of  a  young  poet,  mad  with 
the  inspintkin  of  the  moment,  firom  what- 
ever source  derived,  too  fiw.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  the  author  of  tte 
OiUar*$  SaUmhjf  NiglU  had  lelt,  in  his 
time,  all  that  any  man  can  feel  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  moat  sublime  of 
the  religious  observances  of  his  country  ; 
and  as  little^  that  had  he  taken  up  the 
subject  of  this  rural  sacrament  in  a  s». 
lemn  mood,  he  might  have  produced  a 
piece  as  gravely  beautifttl  as  his  Hofy  Fair 
is  quaint^  graphic^  and  picturesquei  ▲ 
scene  of  femUy  wonhip,  <m  the  other 
hand,  I  can  easily  imagine  to  have  coase 
from  his  hand  as  pregnant  with  the  hi- 
dicrous  as  that  Holy  Fair  itself  The 
family  prayen  of  the  Saturday's  ni^i^ 
and  the  rural  celebration  of  the  Eocha- 
rist,  are  parts  of  the  same  system— >the 
system  which  has  made  the  people  of 
iksoUand  what  they  are— «nd  what,  it  is 
to  be  hope<^  they  will  continue  to  be^ 
And  when  men  ask  of  themselves  what 
this  great  national  poet  really  thought 
4>f  a  system  in  which  minds  immeasan^ 
biy  inferior  to  his  can  see  so  much  te 
venerate,  it  is  surely  just  that  they  should 
pay  most  attention  to  what  he  has  deli- 
vered  under  the  gravest  sanction.  In  ao- 
hle  natures^  we  may  be  sure^  the  aoovse 
of  tears  lies  nesrer  the  heart  thaa  that  of 


<*  BnniB  seems  to  have  veiy  soott 
perceived,"  oontiniies  Mr  Lockhart^ 
'*  that  the  farm  of  Mosi^el  would^ 
at  the  best,  fVimish  no  more  than  bare 
means  of  existence  to  so  large  a  family  j 
and  wearied  with  the '  prospects  drear 
from  which  he  only  escaped  in  occa« 
sional  intervals  of  social  menrimenty 
orwhen  joyous  flashes  of  solitary  fiu)py» 
for  thoy  are  no  moray  tfaiM  9m^iiijm§ 


•DB  eMytUngyketorviiatmnjtDok 
np*ibe  notkm  of  quittuiff  Sooilaiid  for 
« tkoe,  and  trying  his  tortnne  in  the 
'West  Indies,  where,  ss  is  well  known, 
'the  managers  of  the  phmtations  are, 
in  the  great  migority  of  cases,  Scotch- 
men of  Bums's  own  rank  and  condi- 
tion." A  new  hurst  of  misfortune  ren- 
dered him  doubly  anxious  to  escape 
from  his  native  land— namely,  his 
first  attachment,  and  its  consequences, 
to  his  ''Jean,"  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  loying  and  beloyed  wife. 

*■  Bums's  worldly  circnmstanees'wers 
ID  a  most  miiemble  stste  when  be  was 
informed  of  Miss  Armour's  eonditioo; 
mod  the  first  annonnoement  of  it  stagger- 
ed bim  like  a  blow.  He  saw  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fly  tbe  eouatry  at  once ;  and, 
in  a  note  to  James  Smith  of  Mandiline, 
the  eonfldent  of  his  amonr,  he  thus  wrote : 
«*'  Against  two  things  I  am  fixed  as 
fate  iitaytog  at  bomsb  and  owning  her 
conjugally.  The  first,  by  Heaven,  I  will 
not  do !— the  last,  by  hell,  I  will  never 
do  !<— A  good  God  bless  yon,  and  make 
yon  happy,  up  to  the  wannest  weeping 
wish  of  parting  friendship.  .  •  •  .  If  jou 
aee  Jean,  tell  her  I  will  meet  her,  so  help 
me  God  in  my  hour  of  need.* 

^  The  lovert  met  sooordingly ;  and  the 
result  of  the  meeting  was  what  was  to 
be  antieipated  from  the  tenderness  snd 
•the  manliness  of  Bums's  feelings.  All 
dread  of  personal  ineonvenience  yielded 
«t  onoe  to  the  tears  of  the  woman  he 
Joved,  and,  ere  tiiey  parted,  he  gave  into 
her  keeping  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  marri;^,  which,  when  produced  by  a 
person  in  BCss  Armour's  condition,  is^ 
•eeording  to  the  Soots  hiw,  to  be  accept- 
ed as  legal  evidence  of  an  irregidar  mar- 
liage  having  really  taken  place ;  it  being 
of  ooorse  understood  tliat  the  marriage 
was  to  be  formally  avowed  as  soon  as  the 
consequences  of  their  imprudence  could 
no  longer  be  concealed  from  their  ftunily. 

*  The  disclosure  waa  deferred  to  tho 
last  moment,  and  it  was  received  by  the 
ftther  of  Miss  Armour  with  equal  sur- 
prise and  anger.  Bums,  confessing  him- 
self to  be  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  femily,  proposed  to  go  immediately  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  hoped  to  find  better 
fortunes.  He  offered,  if  this  were  re- 
jected, to  sbandon  his 'farm,  which  was 
by  this  time  a  hopeless  concern,  and  earn 
bread  at  least  for  his  wife  and  children  aa 
a  daily  labourer  at  home ;  but  nothing 
toould  appease  the  indignation  of  Armour, 
«4iOb  Professor  Walker  hints,  had  enter- 
talaed  prevknisly  a  very  bad  opmion  of 
*"     I's  wlMit  ehanetsr.  ^ywhatnigu. 


LoMarfsLffkt^amm. 


take  ao  enange  and  so  \^ 
know  not  r  but  the  feet  is  < 
'  at  his  argent  entreaty,  slm  destrsyed  i 
document,  which  must  have  been  Co  I 
the  most  precious  of  her  posaessioM 
the  only  c^eaee  of  her  I 
**  It  was  under  such  < 


the  mother  of  twins. 

<*  Bums's  love  and  pride^  the  two 
most  powerful  feelings  of  his  mind,  had 
been  equally  wounded.  His  anger  and 
grief  together  drove  him,  aeeoiding  to 
every  account,  to  the  verge  of  abeolatft 
Insanity;  and  some  of  Ms  letters  on  this 
oeeasfon,  both  published  and  unpubfislw 
ed,  have  certainly  all  the  appeannee  off 
having  been  written  in  as  deep  a  eoneei^ 
tration  of  deqmir  as  ever  preceded  tho 
most  awful  of  human  cahunities.  His 
first  thought  had  been,  as  we  have  Bee% 
to  fly  at  once  from  the  scene  of  his  dia- 
grsce  snd  misery ;  and  tins  coarse  seed- 
ed now  to  be  absolutely  neoesaaiy.  Ha 
was  summoned  to  find  seearHy  for  thn 
maliitenance  of  the  children  wfaoaa  Im 
was  prevented  from  legitimsting,and  sadh 
was  his  poverty  that  he  oooM  not  aatis^r 
•the  panah-offlcerfc  I  sappoea  seenrifef 
for  some  four  or  fife  pounds  a-year  was 
tbe  utmost  that  could  have  been  deasan* 
ed  from  a  person  of  his  mnk ;  bat  tho 
man  who  had  in  his  desk  the 
poems  to  which  we  haye  been 
above,  either  disdained  to  ask,  or  tried  in 
vain  to  find,  pecuniary  assistanoe  in  his 
hour  of  need ;  and  the  only  alternative 
that  presented  itself  to  his  view  WM 
America  or  a  jaiL 

**  Who  can  ever  leam  without  giisff 
and  uidignation,  that  it  was  the  victim  off 
mieh  miseries  who,  at  such  a  moment 
could  pour  out  such  a  strain  aa  tho 
JLamentf 

*  O  tium  pale  oib^  that  dtant  ahiiMiw 
White  oue>iiiitrottbled  mortali  akicp  ! 

Tbott  Mctt  a  wretch  that  inly  pinMw 
And  wanden  here  to  wall  ana  weep  I 

WUh  woe  I  nightly  TigiU  keep. 
Beneath  thv  wan  unwanniiy  bnms 

And  mourn,  m  lamfntaHon  deep« 
How  l{^  and  Jove  axe  all  a  dieam. 

•  No  idly4ki|gn'd  poette  plahila. 

My  no.  love-lorn  lamentlngi  ctaim  i 
No  diepherd'e  f'    ' — ^r:^-^- 


No  Ikbled  tortttieia  quaint  and  tame  g 
The  pBgfated  frith  iJBtut  mutual  flnne  ; 

The  oft  atteiled  Poi^ib  abovw  t 
The  piewiwrf  Faika*s  tmiir  weir/ 

Theie  wen  the  pledges  of  my  tonrc  r  ** 

Jamaica  waa  now  his  mark  ;  and  lo 
laise  money  to  nay  hia  paasage^lie  «m 
enoouiaged  by  nis  warm  fmiiia^  G*» 
vin  Hamilton,  and  Mr  Aikon>  to  imb* 
lish  his  poems.      His  rani  mtfnn 


.tmHUir<4Uj6<famh. 
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aotaribed  fe,  tbat  Im  cnltnd  into 


if* 


rmth  a  ptteltr  in  KilowRioek, 
end  bcg>n  to  copy  ont  iris  pcfAwiiiiin* 
€M  for  the  pren.  HecaniedhisMSS. 
ineeMneal  to  the  printer ;  and  eooou^ 
taged  by  the  ray  of  light  whidi  un- 
expected patronage  had  oegnn  to  throw 
on  hia  affidrs,  eompoaed,  while  the 
tvinting  waa  in  proffresa^  aome  of  the 
neat  poema  of  the  collection.  The  tale 
of  the  «'  Twa  Doga/'  for  hiatance,  with 
which  the  volume  commenced,  ia 
known  to  have  been  written  in  the 
abort  interval  between  the  publican 
tion  being  determined  an,  and  the 
printing  begun.  The  Poema  were  re> 
cdved  with  favour,  even  with  rapture^ 
in  the  county  of  Ayr^  and  ere  hui^ 
pver  the  ac^oming  oountiea.  Frofea- 
aor  Dugald  Stewwt,  then  reaiding  at 
Catrine,  and  hia .  acoompliahed  lady« 
noticed  the  Bard— and  Dr  Blair,  then 
on  a  viait  to  thia  illuatriona  philoao* 
pber,  on  reading  '*  The  Holy  Fahr,"  at 
once  praDonnced  it  the  **  work  of  a 
mat  genina."  Above  aU,  Mra  Dnn« 
jop  of  Dnnlop,  a  lady  of  high  birth 
and  ample  mtone,  and  endowed  by 
rntoio  with  the  noUeat  gifta,  enthu- 
ajaatjcaliy  attached  to  her  country, 
and  intereated  in  whatever  appeared  to 
eoDoeni  the  honour  of  Scotland,  gave 
to  Buma  lome  portion  of  that  friend- 
ainp  which  waa  ever  afterwarda  the 
boastand  thebleaaingof  hia  life;  and 
which,  in  the  midat  of  melandioly, 
and  alaa !  despair,  he  carried  with  him 
in  die  core  of  hia  wasted  heart  to  the 
grave.  Ere  long,  he  waa  induced  to 
visit  Edinburgh,  which  his  fame  had 
reached— end  then  b^;an  what  may  be 
called  a  new  era  in  his  existence. 

There  the  kind  Blacklock,  who  had 
formerly  written  to  Dr  Laurie,  an  Ayr- 
ahire  clergyman,  enthusiastically  about 
hia  geniua,  received  Burna  with  all  the 
warmth  ci  paternal  afibction— Blair 
and  other  eminent  literati  gave  him  a 
generoua  welcome — and  Lord  Glen- 
cairn  made  intereat  with  the  Caledo* 
nian  Hunt,  an  Association  of  the  most 
diatinguiahed  Membera  of  the  North- 
ern Anatocracy,  to  accept  the  dedica^ 
tion  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  hia 
Poema,  and  to  subscribe  individually 
fbt  copies.  Several  noblemen,  espe* 
CMlly  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  came 
teward  with  anbacription  moniea 
conaidenbly  beyond  the  nasal  rate; 
nad  Boma  waainafortniglht  the  Lion 
flf  odr  thou  ■naD,  and  now  not  ki«e 


capftaL  ««  We  ail  knew,"*  aays  Mr 
Lockhart,  **  how  tfie  aeriooa  part  of 
thia  appeal  (an  appeal  to  the  public  in 
hia  favour  by  Henry  Mackenaie)  was 
ultimately  listened  to;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  whatever  gratification  such 
n  mind  aa  hia  could  derive  fiom  the 
blandiahmenta  of  the  fair,  the  conde« 
Bcenaion  of  the  noble,  and  the  flatteriea 
of  the  learned,  were  plentifiilly  admi- 
niatered  to  '  the  Lion'  of  die  season.* 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  quote  here  a  pas* 
aage  respecting  Mr  Henry  Mackena& 
*^  It  will  ever  be  remembered,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  man  who  at  that  period  held  the 
highest  place  In  the  imaoiDatiTe  litcratoie 
of  Scotland,  that  he  was  Uie  first  who  came 
forward  to  avow  In  print  his  admiration  of 
the  genius  and  his  warm  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  poet.  Distinguished  as  his 
own  writings  are  by  the  refinements  of 
classical  art,  Mr  Henry  Mackeosie  was, 
fortunately  ^  Bums,  a  man  of  liberal  g»» 
nins,  as  well  as  polisbed  taste;  and  he,  in 
whose  own  para  some  of  ^c  best  models 
of  eUboeate  dieganoe  will  cfcr  be  nce»» 
niaed,  was  among  the  first  to  fod,  and  & 
lint  to  stake  his  own  repntatioD  on  the 
pnblie  avowal,  that  the  AyrtMrt  Plough 
MM  beloaged  to  tbeorderof  beii^gs,  wlwse 
priril^e  it  is  to  snatch  giaoes  *  beyesid 
the  reach  of  art'  It  is  but  a  mdancbohr 
business  to  trace  among  the  xeooids  of  lU 
terary  history,  the  manner  in  whidb  moot 
great  original  geniuses  have  been  greeted 
on  their  first  appeals  to  the  world,  by  the 
contemporary  arbiters  of  taste ;  coldly  and 
timidly  indeed  have  the  sympathies  of  pro- 
fessional criticism  fiowed  on  most  such  oc« 
CBsions  in  past  times  and  in  the  present  t 
But  the  reception  ot  Bums  was  worthy  of 
the  Man  of  Feeling.^* 

Bums  bore  all  his  honours  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  himself;  and  of 
these  the  testimonies  are  ao  numerous^ 
that  Mr  Lockhart  saya,  the  only  diffi* 
culty  is  tbatof  selection.  ''Inhis  proud 
career,  however,"  he  abo  findv  aay% 
''  the  popular  idol  needed  no  slave  to. 
whisper  whence  he  had  riaen,  and 
whither  he  waa  to  return,  in  the  ebb  of 
the  8pring«tide  of  fortune.  His  '  pro* 
phetic  soul'  waa  probably  furniahed 
with  a  aufiident  memento  every  nighl^ 
when  from  the  aoft  homage  of  glitten« 
ing  saloona,  or  the  tnmultuona  ap« 
^enae  of  convivial  a8semblies,he  made 


is  retreat  to  the  humble  guret  of  m 
writer's  apprentice,  a  native  of  Maudw 
line,  aa  poor  aa  hunself,  whose  only 
bed  '  Caledonia'a  Bard'  waa  fain  to 
partake  throughoat  thia  trimnphaat 


ad. 


Have  Mr  Lodchart  mahaa 


DeofBvnM'i 

fppearaaoe  M  A  poetiMl  prod%]r  in  At 
netropolif  €f  fiooUaad.  We  camuH 
iemy  oondTet  and  o«r  reaiden  tlM 
pleBwe  of  •ttch  a  quaCatioiL 
/  .  ^  Darkly  at  th«  43araer  of  Bamt  waa 
4«atiiiad  to  lerminatc^  then  can  be  na 
lonbt  that  he  made  faia  fint  appearaooa 
|t  a  period  highly  finrooraUe  for  hU  ro- 
cepUoo  aa  a  British,  and  especially  as  4 
ik^ttish  poet  Nearly  lorty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Thomson  :•* 
boiling  Gray,  Goldsmith,  had  succea- 
Aively  disappeared  :^Dr  Johnson  had 
belied  the  rich  promise  of  his  earty  ap- 
pearanoe«  and  confined  himself  to  prose ; 
and  Cowper  had  haidly  be|{iin  to  be  re- 
cognised as  having  any  considerable  pre- 
fensioos  to  fill  the  long-vacant  throne  in 
En^and*  At  home— witboiit  deroga- 
tion  from  the  merits  either  of  D§ugUu  or 
the  MinUnl,  be  it  asid— men  most  have 
gone  back  at  least  three  oeatariea  to  find 
f  Soottiab  poet  at  all  aBtitled  to  be  oan^ 
aidared  «a  of  that  hjgk  4wder  t«  whick 
Che  generoos  cfltieism  of  Maekeoaie  at 
once  admitted  ^ttm  Ayrshire  Plovgk* 
■Ban."  Of  the  form  and  garb  «(  bli 
eomposition,  wneh,  miqaestionably  and 
aivowedly,  waa  derived  from  hia  more  ira* 
mediate  predecessors,  Bamsey  and  Per* 
gnson :  bat  there  was  a  bold  mastery  of 
band  in  his  picturesque  descriptions,  to 
produce  any&ing  equal  to  which  it  was 
necessaty  to  recall  the  days  of  Ckrist*i 
}prk  on  the  Green,  and  Teeblet  to  the  Ftay  .* 
and  in  his  more  solemn  pieces,  a  depth 
of  inspiration,  and  a  massive  eaeigy  of 
language,  to  which  the  dialect  of  his 
country  had  been  a  stmnger,  at  least  since 
'  Dunbar  the  Mackar.*  The  Muses  of 
l^tland  had  never  indeed  been  silent; 
and  the  ancient  minstrelsy  of  the  land* 
of  which  a  slender  portion  had  as  yet 
been  committed  to  the  safeguard  of  the 
press,  was  handed  from  generation  to  ge- 
neratien«  and  preserved,  in  many  a  ftiig* 
sent,  isithfol  images  of  the  peculiar  ten- 
derness, and  peculiar  humour  of  the  na- 
tional fancy  and  character-^precious  re- 
presentations, which  Bums  himself  never 
surpassed  in  his  happiest  efforts.  But 
ttMse  were  fragments ;  and  with  a  scanty 
handful  of  exoeptions,  the  beat  of  them, 
at  least  of  the  serious  kind,  were  very 
andent.  Among  the  nomberleea  effu* 
aiona  of  the  Jaeobite  Muse^  valuable  aa 
we  now  oonsider  them  lor  the  record  of 
manners  and  events^  it  wooM  be  difficnlt 
to  point  out  half-a-dooea  strains,  worthy, 
br  poetical  ezceUence  aioM,  of  a  plaoe 
rthe  old  cWvahmis  Udlads  of  tho 
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Bnirtipn,  or  Ofwi  of  i 

dor.   GoMntioMhad 

any  Seottish  poet  had  lypealsd  to  tko 

^ympathiea  of  kla  ooontiyaen  im  a  hoitf 

Soottish  strain* 

**  The  dudect  itaelf  had  been  famdlf 
dealt  with.  Mt  is  my  opiaioo,*  aaM  Dr 
Geddes,  *  that  those  who^  for  aloMst  « 
century  past,  have  written  in  8ootch»  At* 
laa  Ramsay  not  excepted,  have  not  doi^ 
discriminated  the  genuine  idiom  from  iu 
vulgarisms.  They  aeem  to  have  acted  « 
similar  part  to  certain  pretended  imita* 
tors  of  Spenser  and  Milton*  who  fondly 
imagine  that  they  are  copying  from  theae 
great  models,  when  they  only  mimic  their 
antique  mode  of  spelling,  their  obsolete 
terms,  and  their  irreguhtf  constnactionsL* 
And  althoqgh  I  cannot  well  guesa  what 
the  doctor  considered  as  the  iixegular 
eonstmetiona  of  Milton,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  general  justice  of  hia  obaer- 
vations.  Ramsay  and  Fefgnaoa  wen 
both  men  of  humUo  condition,  the  latter 
of  Che  memiest,  the  former  of  no  very  cle- 
gant  habits;  and  the  dhUeet  which  htti 
once  pleased  the  eara  of  kings,  who  thean* 
aelvBS  did  not  disdain  to  dis^«f  itspoweta 
and  elegancies  in  vnase,  did  HOC  oomo  mi. 
tarnished  through  their  haada.  Feig|u 
aon»  who  waa  entirely  town-bred,  1 
mora  of  the  Gowfate  than  of  Che  < 
try;  and  pleasing  aa  Raauay'a 
are,  he  appears  rather  to  have  obearwadi 
the  snrfroe  of  runl  aDannei%  io  camml 
excursions  to  Penycuik  and  the  H«^ 
tar's  Tcystfi^  than  to  have  expnessed  th« 
results  of  intimate  knowledge  and  ^wk^ 
pathy.  His  dialect  was  a  aomewhat  in. 
congruous  mixture  of  the  Upper  Ward  oC 
Lanark  and  the  Luekenbootha ;  and  ho 
could  neither  write  English  verses,  nor 
engraft  English  phraseology  on  his  Sootcbp 
without  betraying  a  hunentable  want  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  his  instruments.  It 
was  reserved  fbr  Bums  to  interpret  the 
inmost  soul  of  the  Scottish  peasant  in  all 
its  modes,  and  in  verse  exquisitely  and 
Intensely  Scottish,  without  degmding 
either  his  sentiments  or  his  language  with 
one  touch  of  vulgarity.  Such  ia  the  de- 
licacy of  native  taste,  and  the  power  of 
a  truly  maieuline  genius* 

•*  This  is  the  more  remaAaWe,  when 
we  oonsider  that  the  dialect  of  BanaU 
native  district  is,  in  all  moatha  but  Ma 
own,  a  peculNurly  offensive  one :  *— 4Br  va- 
moved  from  that  of  the  favoured  dlsttwCs 
in  which  the  andent  arinatretey  appear^ 
with  rare  eaeeptioos»  to  have  boon  pro* 
duced.  Even  in  the  elder  d^s,  h  aaansa 
$0  have  been  proi«fbial  far  iia  ooaiaa* 
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'  I  balf  on  me  •  pair  of  Lothian  hipm 
San  lUrar  IngHs  mak,  and  mair  patyte. 
Than  tiioa  can  UablMrwith  thf  Caniek  Hppar 

and  tbe  Covenanters  were  not  likely  to 
mend  it  Tbe  few  poets  whom  the  west 
of  Scotland  had  produced  in  the  old  timey 
were  all  men  of  high  condition ;  and  who, 
of  course,  used  the  language,  not  of  their 
own  villages,  but  of  Holyrood.  Their 
productions,  moreover,  in  so  fiur  as  they 
have  been  produced,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  character  and  feelings 
of  the  men  of  tbe  west  As  Bums  him- 
self has  said,—*  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
that  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  &c  there 
Is  scarcely  an  okl  soag  or  tune,  which, 
from  the  titles  &e.,  can  be  guessed  to  be- 
loiig  to,  or  be  the  prediutlon  o^  those 
eomities.' 

•^  The  history  of  Scottish  literature^ 
from  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  that  of 
tbe  kingdoms,  has  not  yet  been  made  the 
aobject  of  any  separate  work  at  all  woiw 
thy  of  its  importance;  nay,  however 
jonch  we  are  indebted  to  tbe  learned  1^ 
bours  of  Pinkerton,  Irving^  and  others^ 
enough  of  the  gengrol  obscurity  of  which 
Warton  complained  still  continues,  to 
the  no  small  discredit  of  so  accomplished 
a  nation.     But  how  miserably  the  liiero' 
ture  of  the  country  was  affected  by  the 
loss  of  the  court  under  whose  immediate 
patronage  it  had,  in  ahnost  all  preceding 
times,  found  a  measure  of  protection  that 
will  ever  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  appears  to 
be  indicated  with  sufficient  plainness  in 
the  single  fact,  that  no  man  can  point 
out  any  Scottish  author  of  the  first  rank 
In  all  the  long  period  which  intervened 
between  BucfaAnan  and  HuraOi.    Tbe  re- 
moval of  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry* 
consequent  on  the  Legislative  Unioi^ 
appeared  to  destroy  our  last  hopes  as  a 
separate  nation,  possessing  a  separate  lip 
terature  of  our  own ;  nay,  for  a  time,  to 
have  all  but  extinguished  the  flame  of 
Intellectual  exertion  and  ambition.  Long 
torn  and  harassed  by  religious  and  politi- 
cal feuds,  this  people  had  at  last  heard, 
as  many  believed,  the  sentence  of  irreme- 
diable degradation  pronounced  by  the 
lips  of  their  own  prince  and  parliament 
The  universal  spirit  of  Scotland  was  hum- 
bled ;  the  unhappy  insurrections  of  1715 
and  1745  revealed  tbe  full  extent  of  her 
internal  disunion ;  and  England  took,  in 
some  respects,  merciless  advantage  of  the 
fallen. 

**  Time,  however,  passed  on ;  and  Scot« 
land  recovering  at  last  from  the  bloW 
which  had  stunned  her  energies,  began 


i*  the  only 
departm«nta  which  had  been  left  open  to 
Imt,  with  a  seal  and  a  suoeess  which  will 
over  distngaishone  of  the  bngfateal  pa^ea 
of  her  hkitory.  I>eprived  of  every  nst. 
lioaal  henoar  atid  distiBCtion  whiefa  it 
was  possible  to  remove— all  the  hagh 
bmiches  of  external  ambition  lopped  ol| 
-^unk  at  last,  as  men  thooght,  eiIiBCtih» 
■Uy  into  a  province,  willing  to  take  kw 
with  pasaiva  anbmisaioD,  la  letters  m 
woU  as  poliQr*  from  her  powerlbl  sistetwi* 
the  old  Idagdom  revived  suddenly  ftoas 
her  stupor,  and  ooce  more  assarted  bar 
name  in  reclamations,  a^ich  England  was 
coaspelM  not  only  to  bear,  bat  to  ap- 
ptamd,  and  '  wherewith  aU  Eaiopa  nmg 
iraas  side  to  side,*  at  the  moosent  wheo 
a  national  poet  came  terwaid  to  profit  bf 
tiM  reiux  of  a  thoosand  half-fbrgottea 
eympathiea— amidst  the  loll  joy  of  a  na^ 
tional  pride^  revived  aod  re»estabKshed 
beyond  the  dream  of  hope. 

**  It  will  always  refieet  hanoar  ob  tka 
galajqr  of  eminent  men  of  letters,  who,>io 
their  various  department^  shed  lustre  at 
that  period  on  the  nanm  of  Scotla«4 
that  they  suffered  no  pedantic  prejudiaes 
to  interfere  with  their  receptma  of  Botam 
Had  ha  not  appeared  personally  among 
them,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whet 
ther  this  would  have  been  so.  They  were 
men,  generally  speaking,  of  very  social 
habits ;  living  together  in  a  sm^  oapl- 
tal ;  nay,  alinost  ail  of  them,  in  or  abonft 
one  street,  aiaintaining  friendly  inteti* 
coarse  contimially ;  not  a  lew  of  them 
considerably  addicted  to  the  pkasaras 
which  have  been  called,  by  way  of  exee^ 
lence,  I  presume,  convivial.     Buras's 
poetry  might  have  procured  him  access 
to  these  circles ;  but  it  was  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  he  displayed  in  conver- 
sation, the  strong  vigorous  sagacity  of  bis 
observations  on  life  and  manners,  the 
splendour  of  his  wit,  and  the  glowing 
energy  of  his  eloquence  when  his  feel- 
ings were  stirred,  that  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  serious  admiration  among  these 
practised  masters  of  the  arts  of  talk.  Then 
were  several  of  them  that  probably  adopts- 
ed  in  their  hearts  the  opinion  of  Neii^ 
ton,  tiMt  'poetry  is  ingentoas  nonsense.* 
Adam  Smith,  for  one,  eoidd  have  had  no 
very  ready  respect  at  tiie  service  of  suek 
an  unproductive  labourer  as  a  maker  df 
Scottish  baUads;   but  the  statelieet  of* 
these  philosophers  had  eaough  to  do  to 
maintain  the  attitude  of  equality,  when 
brought  into  peisonalcontact  with  BumsTs 
gigantic  ttBdefstandiag ;  and  every  one  of 
them  whoee  impressions  on  the  salaeet 
have  been  recorded»agrees  inpionouncmg 
hiS:  oonversatian  to  have  been  th^  mn^ 
remarkable  thing  about  him. 
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«<  And  f0l  ft  i»  ■aratbg  endogh  to 
tnoe  the  lingeriiig  rducdmce  of  tome  of 
these  potiahcd  «!holan»  aboat  adiiiittiii& 
€veo  to  tfaemtelFe^  in  hit  abeencey  what 
it  is  certain  they  all  Mt  sofflcientlj  when 
they  were  actoally  in  his  presence.  Itti 
4iffienlt»  fat  example,  to  read  without  a 
■mne  that  letter  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewarti 
in  which  he  describee  himself  and  Mr 
AKson  ae  beii^  surprised  to  discover  that 
Bnm%  after  reading  the  latter  author's 
•legant  Sttayon  Ttuie,  had  really  been 
■Me  to  fbrm  some  shrewd  enough  notion 
of  the  general  prindplea  of  the  asiociatiOB 
oftdboj;. 

MtBoms  would  probably  hafe  been 
man  satisied  with  himself  in  these  leam- 
•d  aodecias,  had  he  been  lessaddicted  to 
giving  free  utterance  in  conversation  to 
tiie  very  feelinge  which  formed  the  no* 
Must  inspirations  of  his  poetry.  Histen- 
eihiUty  waa  as  tremblingly  exquisite,  as 
his  sense  was  masculine  and  solid ;  and 
lie  seema  to  have  ere  long  suspected 
tiiat  the  professional  metaphysicians  who 
^ipkuded  his  rapturous  bursts,  surveyed 
them  in  realty  with  something  of  the 
name  feeling  which  may  be  supposed  to 
attend  a  skilful  surgeon's  inspection  of 
m  curious  specimen  of  morbid  anatomy. 
Why  should  he  lay  ills  inmost  heart  thui 
•pen  to  dissectors,  who  took  special  care 
to  keep  the  knife  from  their  om  breasts  ? 
The  secret  blush  that  overspread  his 
Imngfaty  countenance  when  such  suggee- 
tione  occurred  to  him  in  his  solitaiy 
lioan,  may  be  traced  in  the  opening  linea 
of  a  diaiy  which  he  began  to  keep  ere  ho 
had  been  long  hi  Edmbuigh." 

In  bonversatioDAl  powers,  it  is  nnU 
tersally  allowed  that  bams,  fresh  from 
tiie  Dlough-tail  and  the  in^le-reek,  far 
excelled  all  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Edinburgh^  whether  pro* 
lessdrs,  ministers,  or  advocates,  and 
that,  too,  in  all  kinds  of  company, 
mixed  or  unmixed,  select  or  miscellA- 
neoiis,  principally  male,  or  mncipally 
female,  sacred  or  profane.  The  reason 
IS  plain.  He  possessed  ten  times  the 
genius  of  any  one  among  them  all ;  his 
rading  of  pood  ^roee  and  poetry  had 
been  extensive  ;  his  heart  and  his  Boolj 
na  well  as  his  mind,  were  in  all  he  had 
ever  read ;  his  feelings,  impnlses,  pas^ 
•  abns,  all  were  vivid,  untamed,  and 
trimnphant*  The  wont  miseries  of  his 
life  were  ibr  a  whOe  saddenly  flung 
by  him  into  oblivion ;  and  hope,  joy, 
•nd  glory,  claimed  him  to  thdirown. 
The  power  of  poetry  within  him  no* 
^mt  had  as  jet  cowed.  That  new 
world,  whose  ftls^gUttir  he  hid  net 
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hadtimeioee^i 
ly  to  despise,  was  set  belbfie  his  eyes 
in  daxzHng  and  attractive  beanty  ;  and 
Woman  appeared  before  his  senses  sod 
his  imsginatioa  In  more  than  tlie  ideal 
loveliness  that  had  ever  haonted  his 
dreams;  while  many  a  faireit  idol 
smiled  delighted  to  receive  his  fervent 
and  impassioned  worship.  One  of  the 
poet's  remarks,  as  Cromek  tells  us, 
''  when  he  first  came  to  Edinbur^, 
was,  that  between  the  men  of  rustic 
life  and  the  polite  world,  he  observed 
little  difference.  That  in  the  former, 
thouffh  unpolished  by  fashion,  and  un* 
enlightened  by  science,  he  had^  foipd 
mucn  observation  and  much  intdlU 
genoe ;  but  a  refined  and  aocompiish- 
ed  woman  was  a.  thing  almost  new  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  formed  but  m 
rery  inadequate  idea."  Hence,  as  the 
late  beautiful  and  fascinating  Duchess 
of  Gordon  said,  "  his  conversation  car* 
ried  her  off  her  feet  I"  After  some  un« 
important  details  of  the  poet's  Edln* 
bwgh  life,  Mr  Lockhart  thus  finely 
and  freely  discourses  of  Bnms's  eon* 
versational  exploiu  among  the  Edin* 
burgh  talkers  of  that  day. 

**  But  to  pass  from  these  trifleSi  St 
needs  no  effort  of  imagination  to  conceive 
what  the  sensations  of  an  isolated  set  of 
scholars  (almost  all  either  clergymen  or 
professors)  must  have  been  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  this  big-boned,  black-browed, 
brawny  stranger,  with  his  great  flashing 
eyes,  who,  having  forced  his  way  among 
them  from  the  plough-tail  at  a  aingie 
stride,  manifested,  in  the  whole  strain  of 
his  bearing  and  conversation,  a  most  tho- 
rough  conviction,  that,  in  the  aodety  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  bis  nation,  he 
was  exactly  where  he  was  entitled  to  be ; 
hardly  deigned  to  flat&  them  by  exhibit- 
ing even  an  occastonal  symptom  of  bemg 
flattered  by  their  notice ;  by  turns  calm, 
ly  measured  himself  against  the  most  cul.  * 
tivated  understandings  of  his  time  in  dis. 
cussion ;  overpowered  the^m  moi$  of  the 
most  celebrated  convivialists  by  broad 
floods  of  merriment,  impregnated  with 
all  the  burning  life  of  genius;  astounded 
bosoms  habitually  enveloped  in  the  thrioe- 
piled  folds  of  social  reserve,  by  compel- 
ling them  to  tremble— nay  to  tremblft 
visibly— beneath  the  fearless  touch  of  na. 
tural  pathos;  and  all  this  without  Indi- 
eating  the  smallest  willbgness  to  be  rank- 
ed  among  those  professional  minlstera  of 
excitement,  iHm  are  content  to  be  paid 
in  money  and  smiles  for  domg  what  the 
speeutora  and  anditora  would  be  ashamed 
of  dohig  id  their  own  petSQn%  tren  If 
14 
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iMt  and  prpbably  worst  of  all,— who  waa 
IcDown  to  be  in  the  habit  of  enlivening 
aocietiet  which  thejr  would  have  scorned 
to  approach*  still  more  frequently  than 
their  own*  with  eloquence  no  less  mag. 
nificent ;  with  wit  in  all  likelihood  still 
more  dving;  often  enough,  as  the  su* 
periors  whom  he  fronted  without  aUrm 
might  have  guessed  from  the  beginning* 
and  had,  ere  long,  no  occasion  to  gttes% 
with  wit  pointed  at  themselves. 

**  The  lawyers  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose 
wider  circles  Bums  figured  at  his  outset^ 
with  at  least  as  much  success  as  among 
the  professional  literati,  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent race  of  men  fh>m  these;  they 
would  neiUier,  I  take  it,  have  psirdoned 
rudeness,  nor  been  alarmed  by  wit.  Bnl 
being,  in  those  days,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  members  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country,  and  forming  by  &r 
the  most  influential  body  (as  indeed  they 
still  do)  in  the  society  of  Seothmd,  they 
were,  perhaps,  as  proud  a  set  of  men  as 
ever  enjoyed  the  tranquil  pleasures  of 
unquestioned  superiority.  What  their 
baug^tiness,  as  a  body,  was,  maybe  guess- 
ed, when  we  know  that  inferior  birth  was 
reckoned  a  fair  and  legitimate  ground  for 
excluding  any  man  from  the  bur.  In  one 
remarkable  instance,  about  this  very  time, 
•  roan  of  very  extraordinary  talents  and 
accomplishments  was  chiefly  opposed  in 
a  long  and  painful  struggle  for  acUnission, 
and,  in  reality,  for  no  reasons  but  those 
I  have  been  alluding  to,  by  gentlemen 
who  in  the  sequel  stood  at  the  very  head 
of  the  whig  party  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
same  aristocratic  prejudice  has,  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation* 
kept  more  persons  of  eminent  qualifica- 
tions in  the  background,  for  a  season* 
than  any  English  reader  would  easily 
believe.  To  this  body  belonged  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  those  *  patricians*  whose 
^tateliness  Bums  so  long  remembered 
and  so  bitterly  resented.  It  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  well  for  him  had  state- 
liness  been  the  worst  fimlt  of  their  man- 
ners. Wine-bibbing  appears  to  be  in  mo«t 
legions  a  favourite  indulgence  with  those 
whose  brains  and  lungs  are  subjected  to 
the  severe  exercises  of  legal  study  and 
forensic  practioe.  To  this  day,  more 
traces  of  these  old  habits  Unger  about 
the  inns  of  court  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  London.  In  J^ublfaiand  £di»- 
burgb*  the  barristers  are  even  now  emi- 
nently convivial  bodies  of  men ;  but 
among  the  Scotch  lawyers  of  the  time  of 
^oms*  the  principle  of  joUity  was  indeed 
in  its  '  high  and  pakny  states*  He  par- 
took largely  in  tfaaat  tavern  scenes  of 
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audacious  hihffftyi  whidi  Hbm  soothed* 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  arid  hdwurs  of 
the  northern  nobleste  de  la  robe,  (so  they 
are  well  called  in  Redgauntlety)  and  of 
which  we  are  favoured  with  a  specimen 
in  the  '  High  Jmks*  chapter  of  6t^  jlfofi- 
nering" 

Tavem-Iife  was  then  in  full  yigonr 
in  Edinbur^^ ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Boms  rapidly  familiariied 
himself  with.it  daring  tnis  residence* 
He  had*  after  aU*  taatod  but  rarely  of 
such  exoesBcs  in  Ayrshire.  Hia  noo« 
tumal  revels*  like  thoae  o£  our  own 
Noctea  Ambrosiane*  were  not  wholly 
indeed  of  the  Imaginatioo*  bat  Fao^ 
poured  out  many  an  airy  brimaMr; 
and  it  has  been  long  well  known  that 
'*  Aald  Nmnse  Tinnock,''  or  *'  Ftaaio 
Nancie,"  the  Maachline  landkdy*  de« 
chured  that  "  Robert  Boma  ou^t  b» 
a  very  clever  kd,  bat  he  certainly,  t» 
the  best  of  her  belief*  had  nerer  taken 
three  half-mutchkins  in  her  hoose  in 
all  his  life.''  In  addition*  too*  to  Gil- 
bert's testimony  to  thd  same  parpose, 
we  have  on  record  that  of  Mr  Archu* 
bald  Brace*  {qualified  by  Heron  as  a 
gentleman  of  cfreat  worth  and  discern* 
ment,)  diat  he  had  observed  Bums 
closely  daring  that  period  of  his  life, 
and  seen  him  steadily  resist  such  soli* 
citations  and  allurements  to  excessive 
convivial  ei\joyment*  as  hardly  any 
other  person  could  have  withstood. 
That  in  Edinburgh  he  indulged  in  dia« 
aipation  is  certain;  and  it  would*  as 
Mr  Lockhart  allows*  "  be  idle  now  \o 
attempt  passing  over  these  things  in 
silence ;"  but  that  hia  indulgences  were 
grossly  exaggerated*  we  also  know*  and 
most  anamefnlly  bruited  abroad  by  the 
voice  of  the  public*  the  pendve  and 
censorious  public*  who  then-a-days  as 
now*  thinks  herself  entitled  to  make 
ftet  with  the  fair  fame  of  every  one 
who  delights  and  astonishes  her*  mora 
especially  if  he  be,  as  Boms  was*  a 
peasant  and  a  prod^. 

«*  Of  these  fiulings,  and  hideed  of  all 
Bums's  fiulings,  it  msy  be  safely  assert- 
ed, that  there  waa  more  in  his  history  to 
aooonnt  and  apologize  fi>r  them,  than 
can  be  allegsd  m  regard  to  almost  any 
other  great  man's  imperfections.  Wa 
have  seen,  how,  even  in  his  earliest  days* 
the  strong  thust  of  distinctkm  glowed 
within  him— how  in  his  first  and  rudest 
rhymes  he  sung* 

— » •  to  be  grast  If  ehsnalns  t* 

and  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  disptey 
4S 
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of  titoktin  confemtiofi  was  the  find 
means  of  distinction  tbot  ocenrred  to 
htm.  It  wiili^  that  tilent  that  he  fine 
ftttraeted  notice  among  his  fellow  pea- 
sants, and  after  he  mingled  with  the  first 
Scotsmen  of  his  time,  Mt  tslent  was 
atiU  that  whidi  appeared  the  most  asto- 
aishing  of  all  he  possessed*  What  won- 
der  iSbat  he  should  delight  in  ezerting  it 
where  he  could  esKrt  it  the  most  freelj 
.•—where  there  was  no  check  upon  a 
tongue  that  had  heen  aecustomed  to  re?el 
in  the  license  of  TiUage-mastery?  where 
every  sally,  howerer  bold,  was  sufo  to 
lie  leeeifed  with  triumphant  applause— 
^Where  Aete  were  no  ciatms  to  rival  iiis 
«-4io  proud  hiows  to  convey  rslmke, 
lOwve  all,  perhaps,  no  gmve  eyes  tocon* 
9ey  regret  ?  *  Nonsense,'  says  Cumher- 
land,  '  talked  by  men  of  wit  and  under- 
•tnnding  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  is 
«f  tiie  very  finest  essence  of  conviviality  i 
bat  it  implies  a  trust  in  the  company 
«ot  always  to  be  risked.*  It  was  little 
in  Bums's  character  to  submit  to  nice 
and  scrupulous  rules,  when  he  Imew 
that,  by  crossing  the  street^  he  could  ibid 
society  who  would  applaud  him  the  more, 
the  more  heroically  all  such  rules  were 
disregarded ;  and  be  who  bad  passed 
from  the  company  of  the  jolly  bachelors 
of  Tarbolton  and  Manchlioe,  to  that  of 
the  eminent  Scotsmen  whose  names  were 
honoured  all  over  the  civilised  world, 
without  discovering  anydilfcrence  that 
^[ipeared  worthy  of  much  consideration, 
was  well  prepared  to  say,  with  the  prince 
of  all  free-speakers  and  free-livers,  *  I 
win  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  !* 

**  But  these,  assuredly,  were  not  the 
only  feelings  that  rafluenced  Bums :  la 
his  own  letters,  written  during  his  stay 
In  Sdiaborgfa,  we  liave  the  best  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  He  shrewdly  suspect- 
ed,  from  the  very  beginnings  that  the 
personal  notiee  of  the  great  and  the  U* 
lastrious  was  not  to  be  as  lasting  as  it 
was  eager:  he  foresaw,  that  sooner  or 
later  he  was  destined  to  revert  to  socie- 
ties less  elevated  above  the  pretensions 
of  lUs  birth ;  and,  though  his  jealouk 
pride  might  Induce  him  to  record  his 
suspicions  in  Isngnsge  rather  too  strong 
tiian  too  weak,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
read  what  be  wrote,  without  bdieving 
that  a  'sincere  distrust  lay  rankKng  at  the 
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"  *"Touarealtrddf  rittUgfowintoixi. 
teted  with  my  prosperity  as  a  poec 
Alas !  madam,  I  know  myself  and  the 
world  too  well.  I  do  not  mean  any  airs 
of  aflliected  modesty;  lam  wilting  tob^ 
lleve  that  my  abilities  deserved  some 
notice ;  but  in  a  most  enlightened,  in- 
formed age  and  natibn,  when  poetry  is 
and  has  been  the  study  of  men  of  the 
first  natural  genius,  Med  with  all  die 
powers  of  polite  learning,  polite  books^ 
and  polite  company— to  be  dragged  fivdl 
to  the  foil  glare  of  learned  and  polite  ob- 
servation, with  all  my  imperfections  of 
awkward  rusticity,  and  crude  unpdKshed 
ideas,  on  my  bead,^I  assure  you,  aaa* 
dam,  I  do  not  dissemble,  when  I  tell  yon 
1  tremble  for  the  consequences.  Tlie 
novelty  of  a  poet  in  my  obscure  sitoa- 
tion,  without  any  of  those  advantages 
which  are  reckoned  necessary  for  that 
character,  st  least  at  this  time  of  day, 
has  raised  a  partial  tide  of  public  notice, 
which  has  borne  me  to  a  height  where 
I  am  absolutely,  feettogly  certain,  my 
abilities  are  inadequate  to  support  me  i 
and  too  surely  do  I  see  that  time,  wImb 
the  same  tide  win  leave  me,  and  recede 
periiaps  as  fu  below  the  mark  of  truth. 
....  I  mention  this  once  foraU, 
to  disburden  my  taiind,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  or  say  any  more  about  it-  Bat 
— *  When  proud  fortune's  ebbing  tide 
recedes,*  you  will  bear  me  witneas,  that 
when  my  bubble  of  fiune  was  at  dw 
highest,  I  stood  unintozieated  with  tibe 
Inebriating  cup  in  my  hand,  lookup  fir- 
ward  with  ru^ul  retobx.* 

*<  And  about  the  same  time,  to  Dr 
Moore :— *  The  hope  to  be  admired  far 
ages  is,  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
even  who  are  authors  of  repute,  an  un- 
substantial dream.  For  my  part,  my  first 
ambition  was,  and  still  my  strongest  Msh 
is,  to  please  my  compeers,  the  rustic  in- 
mates of  the  hamlet,  while  ever-changing 
language  and  manners  shall  allow  me  to 
be  relished  and  understood.  I  am  very 
willing  to  admit  that  I  have  some  poeti- 
cal abilities ;  and  as  few,  if  any  wfiten^ 
either  moral  or  poetical,  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  dasses  of  mankind 
among  whom  I  liave  chiefly  mingled,  I 
may  have  seen  men  and  mannen  in  a 
diflbrent  phans  from  what  is  comoMn^ 
which  may  ateist  oi^ndity  of  diooghL 


roots  of  his  heart,  aU  the  while  that  he Iscorndieaffectatioa 


appeared  to  be  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  joy  and  hope.*' 

In  lettera  to  bis  kind  patToness,  Mil 
Donlop,  and  to  Dr  Moore^  we  find  liim 
expressing  the  feelings  so  finely  alla« 
ded  to  in  the  above  pangrapb. 


of  seeming  modesty  to  cover  sdf-coneeiL 
That  I  have  some  merit,  I  do  not  deny; 
hot  i  see,  with  frequent  wtlngitjgs  of 
heart,  that  the  novel^  of  my  dmractefv 
and  ttie  honest  national  prqntfcs  of  my 
countrymen,  hare  borne  me  to  a  height 
altogetiwr  untenAle  to«yflUliCio&*-* 
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And  ]u^  Afiil  Hm  W»  1787,  vehare 
the  fpUowing  passage  in  a  letter  also  to 
Pr  Moore  :^'  I  leave  £dliibui:gh  ia  the 
coarse  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  I 
•hall  return  to  my  rural  shades  in  aU 
VkeUkood  never  more  to  quii  them*  I  have 
formed  many  intimacies  and  friendships 
faere,  but  T  am  t^rtdd  tket/  are  aii  of  too 
lender  a  comtruetion  to  bear  carriage  a 
hundred  andfitty  mtfe*..'  *' 

Mr  Lockharty  in  farther  iIlustr»tioii 
of  the  poet's  fedings,  quotes  part  of  a 
letter  from  him  to  Dr  filair,  and  part 
of  that  excellent  man's  wise  reply.  But 
we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  a  smgle  re- 
mark, to  quote  one  other  pangra^ 
about  Bums  in  Edinburgh. 

^  One  word  more  on  the  subject 
which  ineroduced  these  quotations  :-• 
JMx  Dogald  Stewart,  no  doubt,  hints  at 
what  was  a  common  enough  complaiat 
among  the  elegant  literati  of  Edinhuigfat 
4rhen  he  <alludes»  in  his  letter  to  Currier 
to  the  *  not  very  select  society*  in  whidi 
Bums  indulged  himself.  But  two  points 
•till  remain  somewhat  doubtful ;  namcr 
1^9  whether,  show  and  marvel  of  the  sea- 
son as  he  was,  the  *  Ayrshire  plough, 
man*,  really  had  it  in  his  power  to  live 
tdnoa^  in  society  which  Mr  Stewart 
would  have  considered  as  <  very  select  ;* 
and  secondly,  whether,  in  so  doing,  he 
could  have  fiUled  to  chill  the  affection  pf 
those  humble  Ayrshire  friends,  who^ 
having  shared  with  him  all  that  they 
possessed  on  his  first  arrivsl  in  the  me- 
■tropolis,  fiuthfiilly  and  fondly  adhered  to 
him,  alter  the  springtide  .of  fashionable 
fiivonr  did,  as  he  foresaw  it  would  do^ 
^  recede  ;*  and,  moreover,  periiaps  to 
provoke,  among  the  higher  circles  them- 
selves, criticisms  more  distasteful  to  his 
proud  stomach,  than  any  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  course  of  conduct  which 
he  actually  pursued.** 

,  The  spirit  of  these  remarka  of  Mr 
liOckhart'sis  excellent;  but  they  might 
have  been  even  more  strongly  expresa- 
ed.  Robert  Bums  was  not  tne  man  to 
liave  degraded  himself  everlastingly, 
by  one  moment's  seeming  slight  or  ne^ 
gleet  of  friends,  newer  old^ belonging 
eiUier  to  his  own  condition,  or  to  a  rank 
in  life  somewhat  higher  perhaps  than 
Ilia  own,  although  not  to  that  *^  select 
society"  to  whidi  the  wonder  awaken- 
ed bjr  hia  genius  had  given  him  a  sud- 
den introducticm.  Persons  in  that  mid- 
dle or  inferior  rank  were  his  natural, 
and  his  best,  and  his  truest  friends ; 
•nd  many  of  thsniy  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  were  worthy  of  his  happiee t 
companionahip,  eitaer  in  the  xestal 
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hoar,  or  the  hour. of  doMr  commw* 
nion.  He  had  no  right,  with  all  hia 
genius,  to  stand  aloof  from  thems 
and  with  a  heart  like  his,  he  had 
no  inclinatioD.  Why  should  he  have 
lived  exclusively  with  lords  and  la« 
dies— paper  or  land  knda— ladies  by 
d^eent  or  courtesy — with  aristocra- 
tic adVocates,  philosophical  professors, 
dergymen,  wud  or  moderate,  Armi-i 
nian  or  Calvinisdc?  A  few  of  sudi 
persons  were  doubtless  not  inerudite, 
and  a  few  not  unwitty  in  their  owb 
iesteem;  and  Burns  greatly  eiyoyed 
their  society,  in  which  ne  met  with  an 
admiration  that  must  haye  been  to  hun 
the  pleasure  of  a  perpetual  triumph. 
But  more  of  Uiem  were  dull  and  pom- 
irnus  we  must  belieye,  incapable  of 
rightly  estimating  or  feding  the  power 
of  his  transcendent  genius ;  and  when 
the  glitter  and  the  gloss  of  novelty 
were  worn  off,  to  their  shallow  eyes, 
from  the  Grenius  who  bore  them  aS 
down  into  insignificance  by  the  ceascr 
less  cataract  of  his  eloquence,  then,  no 
doubt,  they  got  offended  and  shocked 
with  his  rusticity  or  rudeness,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  distinction  of 
ranks,  and  the  laws,  not  to  be  yiolatod 
lon|;  with  impunity,  of  **  select  socle* 
ty.'  Bums  rejoiced  in  admiration,  aa 
a  great  poet,  bright  from  and  with  na- 
ture,  should  do ;  but  he  hsd  too  much 
pride  to  loye  being  gazed  at,  when 
roaring  or  feeding,  as  a  Lion.  Thepa* 
tronsge  he  receiyed  was  honourable— 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  so;  but  it  was  still 
patronage ;  and  had  he,  for  the  sake 
of  it  or  Its  giyers,  forgotten  for  a  daj 
the  humbl^t,  lowest,  meanest  of  hia 
friends,  or  eyen  his  acquaintances,  how 
could  he  have  read,  when  written,  hi^ 
own  two  bold  lines-* 
**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that**  ? 
Besides,  we  know  from  Bums's  poetry 
what  was  then  the  cluqacter  of  tho 
people  of  Scotland,  for  they  were  ita 
materialap-jts  slaple.  Rer  peasantry 
were  a  noble  race,  and  their  yirtuoi 
moralised  his  song.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  tow9t  were  of  the  same  fami^ 
—the  same  blood— one  kindred^-and 
many,  most  of  them,  had  beoi  born, 
or  in  some  measure  bred,  in  the  coim* 
try.  Their  ways  of  thinking,  feeling, 
and  acting  were  much  alike ;  and  tiSe 
shopkeepers  of  Edinburgh  and  Glaa< 

Sw  were  as  proud  of  Robert  Bums  fui 
e  plouffhmen  voiX  shepherds  of  A^ 
ahire  ana  Gfdloway.  lie  saw  in  them 
friends  and  brothers.  Their  admiration 
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of  him  was  perhapi  ftilly  more  sincere 
and  heartfiuty  nor  aebompanied  with 
leas  miderstanding  of  his  merits,  than 
that  of  persoDs  in  higher  place ;  and 
most  assuredly,  amons  the  respectable 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  Bums  found 
more  lasting  friends  than  he  ever  did 
among  her  gentry  or  noblesse.  Nor 
ean  we  doubt,  that  then,  aa  now,  there 
were  in  that  order  great  numbers  of 
men  of  well-cultivated  minds,  whom 
Bums,  in  his  best  hours,  did  right  to 
honour,  and  who  were  perfectly  enti- 
tled to  seek  his  society,  and  to  open 
their  hospitable  doors  to  the  brilliant 
Stranger.  That  Bums,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  keen  and  wide,  and  who 
never  dreamt  of  looking  down  on 
others  as  beneath  him,  merely  be« 
cause  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  vast 
superiority  to  the  common  run  of  men 
in  genius  and  talents,  should  have 
shunned  or  been  diy  of  such  society, 
'Would  have  been  something  altogether 
imnatural  and  incredible;  noris  itatall 
wonderful  or  blameable  that  he  should 
even  have  preferred  such  society  to 
.that  whidli  has  been  called  **  more 
•elect,"  and  which  waa  superior  to  his 
natural  and  proper  condition  or  estate. 
Admirably  as  he  in  general  behaved  in 
the  higher  cirdes,  in  those  humbler 
^ones  alone  could  he,  ought  he,  ever  to 
have  felt  himself  completely  at  home. 
His  demeanour  among  the  rich,  the 
great,  the  learned,  or  the  wise,  must 
always  have  been  subject  to  some  re- 
straint, and  all  restraipt  of  that  sort  is 
-ever  painful,— ^nr,  what  ia  worse  still, 
his  talk  must  often  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  display  and  ostentation. 
With  companions  and  friends,  who 
'claimed  not  nor  possessed  superiority 
in  anything,  the  sensitive  mind  of 
Bums  must  have  always  been  at  ita 
best  and  happiest,  because  always  at 
its  ease,  ana  free  movement  given  to 
the  pla^  of  all  ita  feelings  and  facul- 
tiea ;  and  in  such  companies  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  nis  wonderful 
conversational  powers  shone  forth  in 
their  brightest  and  most  various  splen- 
dour. He  must  have  given  vent  there 
•to  a  thousand  familiar  fancies,  in  all 
their  freedom  and  all  their  force,  which, 
in  the  more  fastidious  and  stately  socie- 
ty of  high  life,  his  imaginatioh  would 
mive  bm  too  mudi  fettered  even  to 
'ooneeive,  and  which,  had  they  flowed 
from  his  lips,  would  either  not  have 
been  underatood,  or  would  have  giyeB* 
perhaps,  offimoe  to  that  delicacy  of 


breecfing wUdi  is  dftSB  mttii  ^ntnlij 
the  best  manners  of  thoifeimeie  mau 
ners  are  all  of  nature's  teaching,  and 
nnsubjected  to  the  salutary  restrunU 
and  rules  of  artificial  life.  lodeed^ 
we  know  that  Bums  sometimes  bont 
suddenly  and  alarmingly  the  restninti 
of  ''  sdect  society,"  and  that  on  one 
occasion  he  called  a  dergyman  «a 
idiot  for  misquoting  Gray's  ElegT— a 
trath  that  ought  not  to  have  been  pio« 
mtdgated  in  presence  of  the  parBon, 
espedally  at  so  esrly  a  meal  as  bretk- 
fast ;  and  he  confesses  a  hundred 
times,  in  his  most  confidential  letter^ 
that  he  never  waa  trulv  and  entirelj 
liappy  at  rich  men's  &asts.  If  lo, 
then  never  could  he  have  displaced 
there  his  genius  in  full  povrer  andlasi 
tre.  His  noble  rage  must  in  aome 
measure  have  been  repressed— <dke  g 
nial  current  of  his  soul  in  son 
degree  hoten.  He  never  wai 
could  be— the  free,  bold,  fearless,  ir« 
resistible,  overpowering  Robert  Bom 
that  nature  made  him — ^no,  not  ens 
although  he  carried  the  Duchen  of 
Gordon  off  her  feet,  and  silenced  tso 
Moderators  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

But  farther,  Buma,  we  know,  bid 
many  excellent  frienda  out  of  tbe 
*'  aelect  sodety,"  who  loved  him  bel- 
ter than  prolMibly  any  in  it,  and  from 
whom  he  could  leam  nothiz^  evil,  sod 
jBverything  that  was  good— «udi  meo, 
for  example,  as  Mr  Robert  Ainilifl^ 
son  to  Mr  Aindie  of  Berrywdl,  is 
Berwickshire,  of  whom  Mr  Lodcc 
hart  apeaks  with  the  kindnen  and 
respect  due  to  his  worth  and  talenti* 
That  gentleman  was  at  no  period  of 
hia  life  any  other  than  he  is  now,  i 
person  altogether  unexceptionable,  and 
moving  in  the  most  respectable  didcs. 
We  could  name  twenty  others,  of  tbe 
same  spotless  character^  with  wboa 
Buma  was  intimate ;  and,  indeed,  it 
Ib  rather  too  much  to  wiah  to  confio^ 
even  in  a  hint,  however  delicate,  aocb 
a  man  aa  Robert  Bums,  or  any  other 
man  of  genius,  to  a  self-elected  seletf 
sodety,  as  if  it  alone  oontainedall  that 
was  interesting  and  instructive  in  tbe 
humanity  then  extant  in  our  metropo- 
lis. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  utter  one 
syllable  that  could  by  any  posaibflitj 
be  construed  into  seeminff  disrespect 
of  such  a  man  as  DugaJd  iStewart, 
whom  we  regard  with  the  greate* 
respect  and  admiration ;  yet,  we  biw 
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eommaiCid  fredf  m  iflwIirebiimUy 
«oiiod«e  to  be  a  wmi^bat  too  exdu^t 
siTe  judgment  of  bis  lespecdng  the 
foeiety  which  BamB  did  or  did  not 
chiefly  aflfect  dunng  bis  residence  in 
^dinbui^.  Had  Boms  cut  all  his 
«quala  or  inferiors  in  rank^  and  all 
^those  too,  who,  withoat  bein^  in  the 
▼ery  highest  set,  were  yet  in  erery 
cense  of  the  word  gentlemen,  and  as- 
sociated only  with  people  of  fashion 
or  philosophy,  his  conduct  would  have 
been  at  once  pitiful  and  monstrous. 
•It  was  right  tlutt  the  range  of  such  a 
poet's  society  should  have  been  com- 
pehendve.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
'by  his  own  will,  he  would  have  been 
isJse  to  his  glorious  birth,  his  ^tU 
4>us  nature^  and  his  glorious  csllin^*- 
for  he  was  bom  for  symi»athies  **  wide 
and  general  as  the  casing  air,"  and 
•iiity,  grief,  and  shame  it  would  ha?e 
been, 
^  Had  he  given  up  to  Ton  what  was 

meant  for  mankind  !** 
.    It  has  been  stu^y  and  basdy  said 
by  the  paltry  in  general,  that  Bums, 
.while  in  Edmbuigh,  was  fond  of  low 
life^  and  that  he  loYcd  always  to  be 
what  is  elegantly  called  "  the  cock  of 
the  company."    From  the  terms  in 
idiich  we  have  heard  and  read  this 
charge  conveyed,  one  might  baye  im« 
aigined  that  Bums  got  drunk  with 
.Eddies  and  Creel-carriers,  Tayem- 
waiters.  Candle-snuffers,  Tenth-rate 
Orchestra  Fiddlers,  the  lowest  Class  of 
Bagmen,  discharged  Advocates'Clerks, 
persons  pretending  to  have  been  Pur- 
aers  in  the  Navy,  forenoon  frequenters 
0f  BiUiard-rooms,  and  Bill-stickers  re- 
tired from  the  duties  of  public  life. 
Now,  all  this  is  a  mere  lie.    Bums, 
.before  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  had  at 
all  times  and  places  been  in  the  habit 
of  sssociating  with  the  best  men  of 
his  order— the  best  in  everything,  in 
station,  in  manners,  in  moral  and  in- 
tdlectual  character.     Such  men  as 
William  Tell  and  Hofer,  for  example, 
asBodated  with  in  Switserland  and 
the  TyroL    Even  the  persona  he  got 
unfortunately   too  wdl   acauainted 
.with,  (but  whope  oompany  he  soon 
shook  off,)  at  Irvine  and  Kirk-Oswald 
^-smngglersand  their  adherents,  were, 
though  a  lawless  and  dangerous  set, 
men  of  spunk,  and  spirit,  and  power, 
both  of  mind  and  body ;  nor  was  there 
anything  the  least  degrading  in  an 
aroent,  impassioned,  and  imaginative 
youth  becoming  for  a  time  too  much 
attached  to  such  daxiog  and  adventttM 


looa,  and  even  fntamUng  dtiuicten, 
Th(7  had  all  a  ^ftne  strong  poetical 
sm^  of  the  sea,  minsled  to  precisely 
the  proper  pitch  with  ihat  of  BouPi 
deaux  brandy.  As  a  poet,  Boms 
must  have  been  much  the  better  of 
such  temporary  sssociates ;  as  a  manr> 
letushi^^  notwithstanding  GUbert'a 
fears,  not  greatly  the  worw.  Th^ 
passions  diat  boiled  in  his  blood  woidd 
have  overflowed  his  life,  often  to  di»< 
turb  and  diMtroy  him,  had  there  never 
been  aa  Irvine  and  its  steeple.'  Bui 
Bums's  Mends,upto  the  time  he  visi^ 
ed  Edinbmfgh,  had  been  chiefly  bis 
admirable  lather,  a  few  of  the  miniN 
aters  round  about,  farmers,  plough- 
men, and  fsrm-servants,  and  workers 
in  the  winds  of  heaven  blowing  over 
moors  and  mosses,  corn-fields,  and 
meadows  beautiful  as  the  very  blue 
skies  their  blessed  selyes,-«and  if  yoli 
call  that  low  company,  you  had  beti> 
ter  fling  your  copy  of  Bums,  CotUr% 
Saturday  Night,  M«ry  in  Heaven,  and 
all,  into  the  fire.  He,  the  noblest 
peasant  that  ever  trode  the  greensward 
of  ScotUnd,  sought  the  society  of  other 
peasants,  whose  nature  was  like  hk 
own  ;  and  then,  were  the  silken^ 
snooded  maidens  whom  he  wooed  oa 
l^i-rig,  and  'mang  the  rigs  o'  barley, 
were  they,  who  inspired  at  once  his 
•love  and  his  genius,  his  passion  and 
his  poetry,  till  the  whole  land  of 
Coik  overflowed  with  bis  immortal 
song,  so  that  now  to  the  proud  na- 
tives ear  every  stream  murtnurs  a 
music  not  iu  own,  but  given  it  by 
sweet  Robin's  lays,  and  the  krk,  more 
lyrical  than  ever,  seems  singing  his 
songs  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  for  the 
diephod,  as  through  his  half-dpsed 
hand  he  eyes  the  musical  mote  in  the 
sunshine,  remembers  hhn  who 

«<  Song  her  new-waken*d  by  the  daisy's 

•ide^ 
were  they,  the  virgin  danghters  o» 
^otia,  we  demand  of  you  on  peril  of 
your  Ufe,  low  oompsny  ?  Was  Msry 
Morrison,  with  whom  "  he  fived  one 
hour  of  parting  love"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ayr,  and  then  as  that  Ust  dear 
dim  delicious  hour  of  sinless  passion 
.was  over,  put  into  her  hand,  or  her 
bosom,  both  so  often  pressed  by  him 
who  hoped  on  her  return  firom  the 
fiur-off  HighUnds,  in  the  transport  of 
enamoured  boyhood,  to  become  her 
husband,*-put  into  her  bosom-^^ 
Bible,  with  his  own  name  inscribed, 
and  a  holy  text,  silently  swearing  her 
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•ovl  to  tniUi,  beMfeth  the  allHsedng 
eye  of  He»T8n«»was  she,  whoeebeanty 
mad  whose  inBoeenee  Bwiw  saw  nefer 
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moie  on  eaith«  bvt  .whom  haply  he 
has  now  seen  again  in  heaven,  was 
Hary  Morrison,  a  aunide  name  in* 
deed,  but  a  name  aaeredfor  ererand 
,erer  oTer  all  the  hills  and  rales  of 
happy.  Scotland— waa  she,  sir,  or  ma- 
dam, dieased  as  you  may  be  in  siUn 
4md  satins,  brasd»cbth  and  casimere, 
^—4ow  oompany  ?  Waa  Jean  Armour 
.—the.  dan^ter  it  is  tme  of  «  stono- 
>mason*  she  to  whom  the  soul  of 
.Bnms  dare  with  a  lover^s  wild  paa« 
4dott,  a  husband's  deep  aibction,  and 
whose  sweet  btea$h  came  to  him  at 
gloaming  on  the  wind  of  the  west, 
ao  that  that  was  to  him  the  dearest 
sdst  till  his  heart  was  stifled  for  eyer 
^idie  who  tmined  up  his  children  in 
Ihe  way  that  they  shoold  |^,— ond 
they  hMTQ  not  in  distant  regions  d»i 
fiarted  from  it»— and  even  now  in  her 
grey  hair%  proudly,  and  bettor  than 
.proudly,  semembm  her  of  all  the 
Tirtuea  and  all  the  kindnesses  of  her 
bdoFcd  husband,  iUustrions  now  and 
Mat  ewtrmcite  while  time  shsll  endure 
'—is  Mrs  Bobert  Bums,  formerly  Miss 
Jean  Armour—low  company  ?  If 
Ihey  be  so— one  and  all— then  let 
SooUand  hang  down  her  head  and  veil 
her  eyes  aohamed  to  look  either  at 
flower  or  star» 

How  waa  it  possible  that  a  man, 
ond  that  man  Robert  Bnms,  who  had 
Jived  thus,  could  have  been  fond  of 
low  company  in  Edinburgh  or  elsei- 
where?  Impossible!  God  and  nature 
Jbrbade.  But  his  great  heart  had  a 
vride  and  a  close  grasp-  Poor  men 
lore  poor  men;  for  toe  bonds  that 
Jink  them  together  are  the  bonds  of « 
common  humanity,  strong  as  steely 
and  that  will  bend  but  never  breaks 
for  though  both  ends  are  stuck  into 
Ihp  earth,  the  crown  of  the  arch  is 
towards  heaven.  Therefore,  Bums 
eeased  not  to  shake  the  hand  of  any 
honest  man— nor  to  sit  at  his  board 
any  more  than  you,  who  we  trust  sre 
M  Christian,  fear  to  sit  in  the  seme 
pew  with  a  low-bom  and  low-bred 
fellow -creature,  in  church,  singing 
from  one  Psalm-book,  reading  the  text 
from  one  Bible. 

As  to  the  charge  of  loving  to  be 
''  cock  of  the  company/'  what  does 
that  mean  when  brought  against  Ro« 
.belt  Bums?  Id  what  company,  prsy, 
could  not  Bums,  had  he  choeen  it. 


and  he  often  did  chooee  it^liesecan^ 
faeenTheFkst?  Kq^needhadketi 
crow  among  dnnghills.  If  you  lilue 
him  to  a  bird  at  all,  let  it  be  the 
eagle,  or  the  nightinii^e,  or  the  faiid 
of  Pluadise.  Jamea  Montgomery  his 
done  this  in  some  most  exquidte  ver« 
aes,  which  are  dear  inoar  heartp,biit 
indistinct  in  onr  memory,  and  tbcvs- 
foe  vre  cannot  adom  our  rages  with 
their  beauty.  Thetrathi8,IJutBttni% 
though,  when  his  heart  burned  withia 
Jiim,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  mea 
that  ever  set  the  table  in  a  roar  or  s 
hush,  was  always  a  modest  man,  oAea 
«  ailent  man,  and  would  ait  for  hoon 
together,  even  in  company,  with  hii 
broad  fixrehead  on  hia  hand,  and  hi 
large  lampii^  eves,  sobered  and  tsBied 
in  profound  and  melanchidy  thonght^ 
Then  his  soul  would  **  spring  upwsdi 
like  a  pyramid  of  fire,"  aa^Kod  ^'il- 
lumination into  dark  deep  holds,**  sr 
brighten  the  brightness  of  the  bright- 
est hour  in  which  Feeling  and  Fsnqr 
ever  flung  their  united  radlanee  over 
the  common  ongoings  of  this  our  con^ 
mon-plaoe  world  and  «very-day  IGe. 
How  could  Burns,  then,  heb  beiiig 
the  sun  of  every  cirple,  rouna  whwh 
all  lesser  ortw  revolved,  **  from  fail 
golden umdravmg  light?''  Wasthh 
me  man  to  desire,  with  low  longiiigp 
and  base  sspirations,  to  ahine  among 
the  obscure,  or  rear  his  haughty  front 
and  giant  stature  among  pigmies? 

**  He  WBlk*d  m  gloxy  and  in  joy. 
Following  his  plough  upon  the  moua- 
tain-side,** 

end  he  sat  in  glory  and  in  joy  at  the 
ftstal  board,  when  mirth  and  wit  did 
most  abound,  and  strangers  were 
strangers  no  more  within  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  genius,  for 

**  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,*' 

or  at  the  friu;al  board,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  children,  and  aervantt, 
lord  and  master  of  his  own  hmgipf  sad 
industrious  home,-— the  frugal  mesl, 
preoededand  fallowed  by  thank^ving 
tothe  Power  diat  iqiread  hia  table  in 
the  vrildemefts. 

What  is  low  oompany?  Allpespie 
not  .in  the  highest  and  mcatoadect  so- 
ciety in  a  metropolitan  dty,  at  the 
time  flourishing  in  foshiooahle  sad 
phHoscq^  pride?  And  this  m  s 
Christian  ]and*-^a  hind  not  only  ofer- 
flowing  with  milk  and  heney,  but  with 
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fhe  principles  of  the  Befonned  Faiths 
and  with  much  hunaii  and  divine 
knowled^I  Show  us  any  aeries  of - 
Works  or  genius^  in  prose  or  verse,  in 
which  man's  being  is  so  illustrated  as 
to  lay  it  bare  and  open  for  the  benefit 
of  man,  and  the  cnief  pictures  thev 
contain,  drawn  from  "  select  society  ? 
There  are  none  such ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  in  such  society  there  is 
neither  power  to  paint  them,  nor  ma* 
terials  to  be  painted,  nor  colours  to 
lay  on,  till  die  canvass  sneaks  a  lan- 
guage which  all  the  worla,  as  it  runs^ 
may  read.  What  would  Scott  have 
been,  had  he  not  lovqd  and  known  the 
people  ?  What  would  his  works  have 
been,  had  thd^  not  shown  the  many- 
coloured  change  of  life  of  the  people  ? 
What  would  Shakspeare  have  bieen, 
had  he  not  turned  majestically  from 
kinss  and  "  lords  and  mighty  earls," 
to  tneir  subjects  and  vassals  and  lowly 
bondsmen,  and  "  counted  the  beatings 
of  lonely  hearts,"  in  the  obscure  but 
impassioned  life  that  stirs  every  nook 
of  this  earth,  where  human  odngs 
•bide?  What  would  Wordsworth 
have  been,  had  he  disdained,  with  his 
high  intellect  and  imagination,  "  to 
atoop  his  anointed  head"  beneath  the 
wooden  lintel  of  the  poor  man's  door  ? 
His  lyrical  ballads,  ''with  all  the  in- 
nocent brightness  of  the  new«bom 
day,"  had  never  charmed  the  medita* 
tive  heart— His  "  Churchyard  among 
the  MounUins"  had  never  taught  men 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  These 
are  men  who  have  descended  from 
aerial  heights  into  the  humblest  dwell- 
ings; who  have  shewn  the  angel's 
winff  equally  when  poised  nesr  the 
ettr&,  ,or  floating  over  its  cotta^ 
▼ales,  as  when  seen  sailing  on  high 
through  the  clouds  and  azure  depth 
of  heaven,  or  hanging  over  the  towers 
and  temples  of  great  diies.  Thev 
would  not  have  shunned  a  parley  vrita 
the  blind  beggar  by  the  way-side; 
they  knew  how  to  transmuti^  by  di- 
▼iosat  alchemy,  the  base  laetal  into 
the flnegold.  Whataver oompany of 
JnuMn  bsiDgB  they  have  ever  miaglad 
with,  they  nt  it  eokms,  and  did  not 
its  shade;  and  hanee,  their 
the  ''wide  eovlef  die 


Burna  waa  horn,  tared,  lived,  and  died 
in  that  oonditian  of  thie  nortal  Uf^  tb 
hiahesrt 
rheert,flUk 
I  an  the  best  hu* 


in  uuK  coBoiiian  oi  mie  mor 
wfcidi  ti^y  pod  bat  visits ; 
lev  whoUy  lliere;  and  that  h 
«a  aa  it  ever  was  with  an  the 


inan  feeUngs,  and  with  thoughts  di« 
vine,  had  no  fears  about  entenng  into 
plaoea  which  timid  mondista  mighi 
have  thon^t  forbidden  and  unlud^ 
lowed  ground,  but  which  he,  vnser 
hr,  knew  were  inhabited  by  creatnrea 
Of  conscience,  bound  there  in  mudi 
darkneaa  by  the  inscrutable  decreea  of 
God. 

Ask  Allan  Cunningham,  a  kindred 
sphit,  if  Bums  kept  Tow  society?  He 
has  answered  that  question  in  his  no^ 
ble  communications  to  this  vdumel 
He  has  answered  it  in  the  fine  tribute 
he  has  paid  to  Bums  in  his  "  Songs 
of  Scotland.*'  Not  in  direct  reply,  for 
the  question  did  not  deserve  that,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  his  judicious  and  yet 
impassioned  praise.  It  rouses  the 
heart  to  hear  a  man  like  Allan  Cun- 
ningham speaking  of  a  man  like  Ro- 
bert Bums.  For  when  death  baa 
hushed  the  lios  of  genius,  let  every 
survivinj^  brotner  right  his  memory 
by  the  side  of  his  grave,  x  He  himsen 
wss,  like  Bums,  the  son  of  a  humbl;^ 
bora  and  high-aouled  sire ;  and  like 
Bums,  too,  in  difibrent,  but  often  iii 
no  inferior  degree,  haa  he  revealed  the 
inner  history  of  the  huts  and  hearts 
of  ScotUnd's  peasantry.  Scotland^ 
too,  is  proud  of  him,  for  he  is,  as  S/H 
Walter  has  said,  an  honour  to  Scot- 
land. From  the  foilinga  of  Bums'a 
character,  his  ia  free;  but  in  that  fr^ 
dom  he  r^of ces  to  bow  down,  not  onlt 
before  the  genius  of  th6  bard,  but  tibe 
virtues  of  the  man,  and  to  glory  in 
having,  when  a  boy,  seen  his  ftce^ 
thongh  that  fooe  vraa  then  lying  in 
the  mijeaty  of  the  abadow  of  death. 

A  hot- house  plant  is  in  "  select  so« 
eiety ;"  and  most  beautifhl  it  often  is^ 
eurrounded  bv  creatures  that  in  their 
beauty  scarcely  seem  insensate.  But 
we  have  seen  a  Bose-Tree  "  fhH  in 
bearing^  in  the  vrilderaess,  to  our 
startled  imagination,  laden  '^  with  the 
beautr  atillmorebeauteons,"  and  shed- 
ding far  and  wide  around  it  the  glery 
of  ita  aolitary  presence  over  the  very 
commonest  weeds  native  to  the  soil  of 
Seodand,  and  the  many  idmost  name- 
leas  flowers  that,  single  or  in  families, 
grasa-hidden,  or  as  a  breese  came  by 
dancing  in  the  sun,  till  it  smiled  thb 
desert  mfo  Fuadiae,  and  Its  coldest 
nook  into  Eden'aown  gsrden,  ere  man 
sinned,  and  this  earth  waa  darkened. 

Allan  Cunnindbam,  andtheanthor 
of  the  Queen's  wake,  are  the  only 
poets,  bom  in  the  same  or  a  rimilar 
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conditioii,  and  in  •  great  measuxe  bred 
in  it  too,  whose  names,  '*  without  of« 
feing  a  shew  of  Tiolenoe  to  a  thiiig 
80  majesticaly"  can  be  united  in  one 
brotherhood  with  that  of  Bums.  Had 
they  lived  when  Bums  did,  and  each 
been  nunre  conspicuous  than  now,  be* 
cause  standing  alone,  and  subjected  to 
the  law  of  "  select  sodety,"  who  can 
say  that  both  of  them  might  not  have 
had  cause  to  rue  the  folly  and  the  ma- 
lignity that  assail  Genius,  when  it  has 
**  domb  the  steep  where  Fame's  proud 
jtemple  shines  afar?"  They,  too,  would 
baye  had  their  most  secret  hours,  sub* 
jected  to  that  base  Ineuisition  which 
makes  the  whole  world  a  Spain,  of 
which  the  lay  members  are  as  cruel  as 
the  priests,  and  would  fain  dress  up 
the  Poet  who  has  sinned  against  ibeir 
bigoted  faith,  in  all  his  laurela,  and 
bum  him  at  an  AutO'da-Fe. 

Would  we  could  aay  that  either  the 
world  or  onrselyes  are  getting  wiser  as 
we  grow  old!  Yet  surdir  there  is  more 
mercy— more  justice  snown  in  this 
tlum  in  a  former  age*  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  men  to  whom  God  has 
given  the  gift  of  genius.  We  do  not 
now  long  to  divorce  Genius  and  Vir« 
tue,  to  nut  asunder  those  whom  Hea^ 
ven  hatn  united.  When  we  see  them 
wedded,  we  bestow  a  nuptial  benedic- 
tion, and  a  benediction  in  good  time, 
on  what  Plato  and  Socrates  have  call- 
ed '^  a  progeny  of  noble  thoughts  :'r 
and  when  we  know  that  such  holy 
nnion  is  not,  we  turn  our  eyes  away, 
and  yet  dint  not  our  hearts  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  otherwise,  ere  theshadies 
of  night  descend,  for  human  life  is 
long— many  feel  it  to  be  so— and 
many  are  the  changes  for  better  and 
for  worse  in  every  man  that  breathes^ 
from  the  impetuous  panting  of  pas- 
sion in  life's  prune,  to  the  feeble  gasp- 
.ings  that  stop  in  a  moment,  and  leave 
us  but  a  lump  of  day. 

Finally,  that  Bums  did  sometimes 
associate,  while  in  Edinburgh,  with 
persons  not  altogether  worthy,  or  per- 
naps  altogedier  unworthy  of  him,  need 
not  be  denied,  nor  yet  wondered  at» 
for  that  was  inevitable.  He  was  not 
for  ever  beset  with  thoughts  of  his  own 
.excellenoe.  His  soul  was  too  noble 
ibr  that — ^nor  waa  Prudence,  in  his 
system  of  mordity,  the  oueen  of  vir- 
tues. His  genius,  so  far  from  separate 
.inghim  iiomlus  Idnd,  impeJ  led  him  to- 
wardsity  without  fear  and  without  bus* 
pieion.  What  saint  or  prode  was  h^,  to 
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dion  the  aodetyef »  JcfPy  cwnpaniona 
everr  one?"  Though  never  addicted 
to  drinking,  he  had  often  set  the 
table  in  a  ro^  at  Tarbdton,  Manch^ 
line,  Kirk-Oswdd,  Irvine,  and  Ayr ; 
and  was  he  all  at  once  to  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  dry  quaker  in  Edin- 
burgh? Were  the  joys  that  drde 
round  the  flowing  bowl  to  be  inter- 
dicted to  him,  the  wittiest,  the  bright- 
est, the  most  original  ,and  eloquent  of 
all  the  men,  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
low,  of  his  day  ?  Ought  he  to  haw 
confined  himself  to  port-irine  n^gns^ 
and  black  tea  ?  To  cards  and  literary 
discussion,  at  bed  and  board?  Enacted 
the  part  of  a  student  of  divinity,  third 
year  at  the  hdl,  and  looked  anung 
the  ''  sma'  hours,"  as  if  destined  for 
holy  orders  ?  But  every  g^aaa  of  vpine 
he  drunk— like  mere  ordinary  men 
fiind  of  the  festd  hour— seems  to  have 
been  set  down  aninst  him,  as  » se- 
parate sin ;  and  the  vrorld  o£  fashion, 
and  philosophy  too,  vre  fear,  both  of 
whicn  used  him  rather  scnrvily  at 
last,  would  not  be  satisfied,  unless 
Bums  could  be  made  out  to  be  a 
drunkard,  which  he  never  was,  ndther 
when,  at  Lochlea,  for  his  father's  sake, 
bis  boyish  years  were  '^  the  cheerless 
gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  anoea« 
sing  moil  of  a  galley  slave  ;"  or  when 
at  Dumfries,  for  his  wife's  and  chil- 
dren's sake,  he  consumed  his  noUe 
heart  with  the  mean  miseries  ^  an 
exciseman,  and  dropt  into  the  grave, 
the  glory  and  the  shame  of  his  country* 

Bums  now  left  Edinburgh^  aiM 
after  a  tour  through  the  south  of 
Scotland,  with  his  friend  Mr  Robert 
Ainslie,  he  returned  to  Mauchline* 

*'  It  is  pleasing  to  imsgine  the  del^t 
with  which  he  must  have  been  reedved 
by  his  fiunily  after  the  absence  of  n 
months  in  which  his  fortunes  snd  pfo- 
spscti  bad  undergone  so  wondcrfiil  a 
change.  He  left  them  eompaiatively 
nnkoown,  his  tenderest  feeUngs  farm  and 
wounded  by  the  behavioar  of  tbm  Ar- 
mours, and  so  miserably  poor,  that  he 
had  been  for  some  wedcs  obliged  to 
skulk  from  the  flheriff's  oOosia,  to  avoid 
the  iMyinent  of  a  pdtiy^debL  lie  va- 
tornedf  hispoetied  fiuneeslaf 
whole,  country  ringing  with  i 
from  a  capitd  in  whichlie  waa  1 
have  formed  the  wolider  andddlghtoC 
the  polite  and  the  leamed;  if  neaiic^ 
yet  with  mors  money  already  then  aay 
of  his  kindred  had  ever  hoped  to  sea  hisB 
^possess^  and  with  pmspectt  of  faCoie  p^ 
tronsge  and  permanent  elevation  in  the 
15 
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aoUe  of  codAtj  wUflh  wgkt  hav*  4ttde4 
rtmdior  ejM  tluui  thoM  4ti  oMtMnal  aiM| 
ftatffMl  albecioii.  Tbe  prophet  had  «t 
last  hoDOur  in  his  owo  countiy ;  ImCUw 
hangliCj  ■pirit  Uwt  had  preaerrod  ita  b»- 
lanca  in  Edinbuigfat  uraa  not  lilcely  to 
loae  it  at  BCauebluie ;  and  we  liave  him 
writing  from  ike  aM  dety  biggui  on  the 
16th  of  Jane,  in  terms  aa  ttronglj  er» 
premive  aa  any  that  ever  eame  from  his 
pen,  of  that  jealous  pride  which  Corned 
Che  gfooiidwork  of  his  ohaiaeCer;  that 
dark  snspieloQsness  of  fortune,  which  the 
mdMe^oent  oomrse  of  bis  historf  too  weU 
jaatifledi  that  ner?oiia  intolennee  of 
isondesQSMlon,  and  ooosnmmete  acorn  of 
neanoess,  wfaieh  attsnded  him  thnmgli 
tile,  end  made  the  study  of  his  specie^ 
for  wldeh  natnre  had  giveo  hhn  such  «- 
trabfdinmy  ^oaHications,  the  somce  of 
mote  pein  than  was  ever  coantertMdanoed 
bf  tiw  eiqnisite  m^aei^  lor  enjoyment 
frith  wUch  he  was  also  endowed.  There 
are  §ew  of  hie  letters  in  which  more  of 
the  daik  placea  of  his  spirit  come  to 
Ughtt-«<  I  ae?er,  my  friend*  thought 
,  manldnd  capable  of  anytlung  very  gene- 
rous; but  the  statellnem  of  the  patri* 
eiaas  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  servility  of 
my  plebeian  brethren,  (who,  perhaps^ 
I^Mrmerly  eyed  me  askance^)  since  I  re- 
turned home,  have  tteariy  put  me  out  of 
feonceit  altogether  with  nay  species.  I 
hsTB  bought  a  pocket-Milton,  whidi  I 
carry  perpetually  about  me,  in  order  to 
•tudy  the  sentiments,  the  dauntlees  mag- 
nanimity, the  intrepid  unyielding  inde- 
pendence, the  desperate  daring,  and  no« 
bio  defiance  of  hardship,  in  that  great 
peraonage— Satan.  .  .  •  The  many  ties 
of  acquuntance  and  friendship  I  have^  or 
think  I  have,  in  life^I  have  felt  along 
the  linesi  and,  d— n  them,  they  eve  al- 
most all  of  them  of  such  firail  texture^ 
that  I  am  sure  they  would  not  stand  the 
breath  of  the  least  advene  brecM  of  ft>r- 


**  Among  those  who,  having  formeriy 
*eyed  him  askance,'  now  appeared  suifi- 
eiently  ready  to  court  hia  aodety,  were 
the  fiunily  of  Jean  Armour.  Bums's  a£. 
fiMstion  for  thts  beautifal  young  woman 
bad  outlived  his  resentment  of  her  conw 
plianoe  with  her  father's  commands  iii 
flie  precedftig  summer;  and  from  the 
time  of  this  reconciliation,  it  is  probable 
he  always  looked  forward  to  a  pormanent 
pnion  with  the  mother  of  his  children. 

**  Bums  at  least  fiuicied  himself  to  be' 
bosy  with  serious  phuis  for  his  future  es- 
tabUsbment;  and  was  very  naturally  dis- 
posed to  avail  himself,  as  far  as  he  could, 
df  the'opportunities  of  tniTel  and  obser** 
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vation,  whidh  an  intemd  of  lelsore,  dea- 
tiaed  probably  to  be  a  short  one,  might 
present.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  his  gloomy 
language,  a  spedmen  of  which  haa  just 
been  quoted,  we  are  not  to  doubt  that  he 
derived  much  pleesure  from  witnewing 
the  extensive  popularity  of  his  vniriags, 
and  from  the  flattering  homage  he  was 
sure  to  receive  in  his  own  person  in  the 
various  districts  of  his  native  country  i 
«or  can  any  one  wonder,  that  alcer  the 
etate  of  high  earitement  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  winter  and  spring,  bSt  fond  aa 
he  was  of  hia  fiunlly,  and  eager  to  make 
them  pertakera  in  all  his  good  fortune^ 
should  have,  just  at  this  time,  found  him- 
self  ineapaUe  of  sitting  down- contentedly 
for  any  eonsidefable  period  together,  in 
so  humble  and  quiet  a  circle  as  that  of 
Mosigiel." 

Mr  Lockhart  then  follows  Bums 
in  his  Highland  toor^  and  his  second 
yiait  to  Edinburgh,  when  he  finally 
settled  with  Mr  Creech  for  his  Poemsy 
and  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  p08« 
session  of  nearly  L.600.  This  snpply 
came  truly  in  the  hour  of  need^  and 
his  first  act  was  to  relieve  his  brother 
from  his  difficulties,  by  L.SOO  to  a8« 
aist  him  in  the  management  of  Moss- 
giel.  Meanwhile  his  renewed  inti- 
macy with  **  Jean/'  had  once  more 
exnosed  her  to  the  reproaches  of  her 
father^  who  had  turned  her  out  of 
doors.  We  agree  with  the  excellent 
and  amiable  Mr  Hamilton  Paul,  that 
at  this  time  Jean  Armour  was  the 
wife  of  Robert  Bums,  although  she 
had  formerly  destroyed  the  document 
dedaratiye  of  their  marriage.  He 
now,  therefore,  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  a  Justice  of  Peace  marriage, 
with  her  whom,  first  and  last,  he  loved 
■0  truly,  in  the  writing  chambera  of 
his  friend  Gayiu  Hamilton ;  and  totm 
afker,  croasing  the  country  to  Dal- 
Bwinton,  concluded  a  bai^n — long 
contemplated— -with  Mr  Miller,  for  the 
&rm  dr  fiUiesland.  The  terms  were 
considered  by  both  parties  as  highly 
favourable  to  the  poet,  and  were  in- 
deed fixed  by  two  of  Bums's  own 
friends,  who  accompanied  him  for 
that  purpose  from  Ayrshire. 

<<  The  lease  was  for  four  successive 
terms,  of  nineteen  years  each,— in  all  se- 
yenty-six  years;  the  rent  for  the  first 
three  years  and  crops  fifty  pounds ;  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  period  L.70. 
Mr  Miller  bound  himself  to  defray  the 
expense  of  any  plantations  which  Bums 
4T 


ns^  JLodAart't  lAfi  of  Burnt. 

jnigbt  plMM  to  make  <m  tbe  buiks  of 
the  river;  aadt  the  fimn-house  and  of- 

Nfices  being  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  the 
new  tenant  was  to  receive  ILdOO,  from 
•tbe  proprietor,  for  tbe  erection  of  suita- 
->le  buildings.  '  Tbe  land,'  says  Allan 
.Csnningbam, '  was  good,  tbe  rent  mode- 
rate, and  tbe  marlcets  were  rising.' 

'*  Bums  entered  on .  possession  of  hie 
/arm  at  Whitsuntide,  1788,  but  the  ne- 
■cessary  rebuilding  of  the  house  prevent- 
ed his  removing  Mrs  Bums  thither  until 
>the  season  was  far  advanced.  He  bad, 
moreover,  to  qualify  himself  for  holding 
jliis  emae  commission  by  «iz  weeks*  at- 
tendance on  the  business  of  that  profea- 
«ton  at  Ayr.  From  these  circunutances, 
Jbe  led  all  the  summer  a  wandering  and 
unsettled  life,  and  Dr  Currie  mentions 
this  as  one  of  his  chief  misfortunes.  Tbe 
poet,  as  he  says,  was  continually  riding 
between  Ayrshire  and  Dumfries-shire, 
and,  often  spending  a  night  on  the  road, 
*  sometimes  fell  into  company,  and  for- 
got the  resolutions  he  had  formed.' " 

Burns  complained  sadly  of  his  soli- 
tary condition,  when  living  in  the  only 
hovel  on  his  farm,  for  his  house  was 
not  yet  built.  ''  This  hovel  that  I 
jshelter  in  while  occasionally  here,  is 
pervious  to  every  blast  that  blows,  and 
every  shower  that  falls,  and  I  am  only 

E reserved  from  being  chilled  to  death 
y  being  suffocated  by  smoke.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have 
laid  aside  eciai,  and  bind  every  day 
after  my  reapers."  In  November  he 
brought  home  his  wife  and  children, 
for  his  house  had  not  taken  much  time 
in  building.  Of  that  wife  he  thus 
speaks  in  letters  to  Mrs  Duulop  and 
Miss  Chalmers : 


**  *  Your  surmise,  madam,*  he  write* 
to  Mrs  Dunlop,  <  is  just.  I  am  indeed  a 
tusband.  1  found  a  once  much-loved, 
and  still  much-loved  female,  literally  and 
truly  cast  out  to  the  mercy  of  the  naked 
elements,  but  as  I  enabled  her  to  pur* 
£hate  a  shelter ;  and  there  is  no  sporting 
with  a  fellow-creature's  happiness  or  mi- 
-aery.  The  most  placid  good-nature  and 
aweetness  of  disposition ;  a  ynxm  heart, 
gratefully  devoted  with  all  its  powers  to 
love  me ;  vigorous  health  and  sprightly 
cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage 
by  a  more  than  commonly  handsome  fi- 
gure ;  these,  I  think,  in  a  woman,  may 
make  a  ^ood  wife,  though  she  should 
never  have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  nor  dan. 
ced  in  a  brighter  assembly  than  a  penny, 
pay  wedding To  jealousy  or 


infidelity  I  am  an  weqnal . 
preservative  from  the  first,  is  the 
thorough  conscHNianessof  heraentimeBta 
«f  honour,  and  her  attachment  to  me; 
my  antidote  against  the  last,  is  my  kMig 
and  deep-rooted  affection  for  her.  In 
housewife  matters,  of  aptness  to  leafn, 
and  activity  to  execute,  ahe  is  eminently 
mistress;  and  during  my  absence  in 
l^ithsdale,  ahe  is  regularly  and  constant- 
ly an  apprentice  to  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters in  their  dairy,  and  other  mrai  hnai- 
ness.  •  .  .  •  •  You  are  li^t,  that « Iw- 
chelor  state  would  have  ensured  me  moBt 
friends;  but  from  a  cause  70U  will  oasilj 
guess,  C(mscious  peace  in  the  enjojoienc 
of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrustiog  cod- 
^enoe  in  approaching  my  God,  woold 
aeldom  have  been  of  tbe  number.' 

<<  Some  months  later  he  teUs  Miaa 
Chahners,  that  his  marriage  '  was  not* 
perhaps,  in  oonseqoence  of  the  attach- 
ment of  romance,'-— (he  is  addresaing  a 
young  lady,)—*  but,*  he  continneii»  *  X 
have  no  cause  to  repent  it  If  I  have 
not  got  polite  tattle,  modish  manners, 
and  fiuhionable  dress,  I  am  not  sickened 
and  disgusted  with  the  multiform  cniae 
of  boarding-school  affectatmn  ;  and  I 
have  got  the  handsomest  figure  the 
sweetest  temper,  the  soundest  con«titii« 
tion,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  coun- 
try. Mrs  Bums  believes  as  firmly  as  her 
ereed,  that  I  am  leplut  bdetprU  etleptiU 
hviuUte  homme  in  the  universe ;  althoogk 
ahe  scarcely  ever,  in  her  life,  except  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
metre,  spent  five  minutes  together  on 
either  prose  or  verse— I  must  exc^ 
also  a  certain  late  publication  of  Scots 
Poems,  which  she  has  perused  very  d9m 
voutly,  and  all  the  ballads  of  the 
try,  as  she  has  (O,  the  partial  lover,  ] 
will  say,)  the  finest  woodnote-wild  1  i 
heard.' 

.  "  It  was  during  this  honeymoon,  as  he 
calls  it,  while  chiefly  resident  in 
rable  hovel  at  Elliealand,  and  only  < 
sionally  spending  a  day  or  two  in  Ayr-i 
shire,  that  he  wrote  the  beautiful  aoqg:. 

« or  a'  flie  aizli  the  wind  can  blaw  i  devly  liktf 

tbe  westi 
For  there  the  bonnle  lanie  liret,  the  Isasie  I  We 

best: 
There  wildwoodt  grow,  and  rirars  xdw«  andmanj 

a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  lancy*<  fligl^  Ib  ererwrsAr 

Jean. 

O  blaw,  ye  wettlin  winds,  blaw  safl  amang  the 

leaiy  trees, 
Wi'  gentle  gale,  frae  moir  and  dale^  briog  banc 

.  the  laden  bees. 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  mo,  thaft  asye  satf 

neat  and  dean  t 
Ae  bUnk  o'  her  wad  banish  care,  sm  lovely  is  my 

Jean.'" 
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^  At  AHd&nd'Btonv  was  happy— 
imi  his  '*  golden-  days**^  there,  as  Dr 
Carrie  justly  calls  them,  were  not 
destined  to  he  ihanr.  This  part  of  his 
life  is  written  in  Mr  Lockhart's  very 
happiest  vein ;  and  since  this  has  he- 
come,  contrary  to  our  original  inten- 
tion, a  re^lar  article,  we  shall  give  a 
^w  beauuful  quotations. 

«<  EUiesIand  is  baaotifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nitb,  about  six  miles 
«boTe  Dumfries  exactly  opposite  ta  the 
house  of  Dalswinton^  of  those  noble 
woods  and  gardens  tmidst  which  Burns's 
landlord,  the  ingenious  Mr  Fatrick  Mil- 
ler, found  relaxation  from  the  sdentifie 
studies  and  researches  in  which  he  so 
greatly  excelled.  On  the  Dalswiston  side» 
the  river  washes  lawns  and  groves ;  but 
/over  against  these  the  bank  rises  into  a 
long  red  tccmr,  of  considerable  height, 
along  the  veige  of  which,  where  the  bare 
abingle  of  the  precipice  all  but  overhangs 
the  stream.  Bums  had  his  fiivourite  walk, 
and  might  now  be  seen  striding  alone, 
early  and  ]ate»  especially  when  the  winds 
were  loud,  and  the  waters  below  him 
swollen  and  turbulent    For  he  was  one 
of  those  that  enjoy  nature  most  in  the 
more  serious  and  severe  of  her  aspects ; 
and  throughout  his  poetry,  for  one  allu- 
sion to-  the  liveliness  of  spring,  or  the 
•plendour  of  summer,  it  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  twenty  in  which  he  records 
the  solemn  delight  with  which  he  con- 
semplated  the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
nutumn,  or  the  savage  gloom  of  winter. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  re- 
sult of  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  compo- 
sition of  Burns's  poems,  would  be,  that 
*his  vein,'  like  that  of  MUton,  <  flowed 
iDOSt  happily  from  the  autumnal  equinox 
tothevemaL*  Of  Lord  Byron,  we  know 
abat  his  vein  flowed  best  at  midnight; 
amd  Bums  has  himself  told  us  that  it 
was  his  custom  *  to  take  a  gloamin'  shot 
at  the  muses.' 

**  The  poet  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  the  most  happy  period  of  his  life 
was  the  first  wmter  he  spent  at  SlUes- 
land,— for  the  first  time  under  a  roof  of 
lits  own-«with  his  wife  and  children 
about  him— and  in  spite  of  occasional 
lapses  into  the  melancholy  which  had 
liaunted  his  youth,  looking  forward  to  a 
life  of  well-regulated,  and  not  iU*reward- 
§dp  indusciy." 


**^  Bums,  in  his  letters  of  the  year 
1780,  makes  many  apologies  for  doing 
but  little  in  his  poetical  vocation;,  his 
fium»  .without  doubt»  occupied  much  of 


his  attention,  but  the  want  of  social  in- 
tereoorse,  of  which  be  complained 'on  his 
flrsC  arrival  in  Nithsdale,  had  by  this  time 
totally  disappeared.  On  the  contrary, 
his  company  was  courted  esgerly,  not 
only  by  his  brother- formers,  but  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry  of  all  classes;  and 
now,  too,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to 
be  visited  continually  in  his  own  house 
by  curious  travellers  of  all  sorts,  who 
did  not  consider,  any  more  than  the  ge- 
nerous poet  himself,  that  an  extensive 
practice  of  hospitality  must  cost  more 
time  than  he  ought  to  have  bad,  and  far 
more  money  than-  he  ever  had,  at  his 
disposaL" 

There  he  wrote  many  of  his  finest 
strains — and  ahove  all,  that  immortal 
hurst  of  passion,  ''  To  Mary  in  Hea- 
ven." There  too,  he  indited  to  Mrs 
Dunlop  a  letter,  which  Mr  Lockhart 
rightly  says  "  cannot  be  read  too  of- 
ten," and  it  is  indeed  sublime.  Is  not 
this  a  nohle  passage  ?  Nor  is  the  com* 
mentary  oa  it  unworthy  of  its  gran-* 
deur* 

*'  *■  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing, of  the  substance  or  structure  of 
our  souls,  so  cannot  account  for  those 
seeming  caprices  in  them,  that  one  should 
be  particularly  pleased  with  this  thing, 
or  struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of 
a  different  cast,  makes  no  extraordinary 
impression.  I  have  some  fovourite  flowers 
in  spring,  among  which  are  the  mountain- 
daisy,  the  hare*bell,  the  foxglove,  the 
wild  brier-rose,  the  budding  birch,  and 
the  hoary  hawthorn,  that  I  riew  and 
hang  over  with  particular  delight.  I  ne- 
ver hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of  the 
curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild 
mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plover, 
in  an  autumnal  morning,  without  feeling 
an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear 
friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing?  Are 
we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the 
iEolian  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impres- 
sion of  the  passing  accident  ?  Or  do  these 
workings  argue  something  within  us  above 
the  trodden  clod?  I  own  myself  partial 
to  such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  import- 
ant realities— a  God  that  made  all  things 
—man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature 
—and  a  worid  of  weal  or  woe  beyondf 
death  and  the  grave.' 

«  Few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  read 
such  things  as  these  without  delight; 
none^  surely,  that  taste  the  elevated  plea- 
sure they  are  calculated  to  inspire,  caa 
turn  from  them  to  the  well-known  issue 
of  Bnrns*s  history,  without  being  afliict- 
ed..  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything, 
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•nek  ft  penon  w  Mm  D«nlop  ari^ft  «t 
Ihii  pcrM  be  snppoted  to  eonlMiplfljto 
m  the  proteble  tenor  of  his  ftitiiie  lye* 
What  fiune  cui  bang  of  hipphieOT  he 
hid  elrMdy  tatted:  he  had  overieaped^ 
by  the  force  of  hie  geniiiB»  ail  the  paultil 
hairiere  of  society;  and  there  was  pro* 
bably  not  a  man  in  Scotland  who  wooJd 
not  have  thought  himaetf  honoured  fay 
aeeiBf  Burns  under  his  root    He  had  it 
in  his  oim  power  to  plaee  his  poetical  r^ 
putation  on  a  level  with  the  very  highest 
namesi  by  proceeding  In  the  same  course 
of  study  and  exertion,  which  had  origin- 
ally raised  him  into  public  notice  and 
admiracion.  Surrounded  by  an  affectibn- 
at^  family,  occupied  but  not  engrossed 
by  the  agricultural  labours  in  which  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  had  delighted^ 
communing  with  nature  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  districts  of  his  native  land,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  producing  to  the 
world  some  immortal  addition  to  his 
ver8e,<»thus  advancing  in  years  and  la 
Ihme,  with  what  respect  would  not  Bums 
have  been  thought  of;  how  veneiable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries-^how 
hallowed  in  those  of  after  generations» 
would  have  been  the  roof  of  £Ulesland» 
the- field  on  which  he  '  bound  every  day 
after  bis  reapers,'  the  solemn  river  by 
which  he  delighted  to  wander!    The 
plain  of  Bauockbum  would  hardly  have 
been  holier  ground.'* 

The  man  who  thus  wrote  was  now 
beeome  an  exciseman !  From  that  tine 
he  more  and  more  neglected  the  oon« 
eems  of  his  fattn.  Occasionally  he 
might  be  seen  holding  the  plon^,  an 
exercise  in  which  he  excelled,  and  was 
proud  of  excelling,  or  staUdne  down 
the  furrows  with  the  white  sheet  of 
grain  wrapt  about  him>  *'  a  tenty 
seedsman/  but  he  was  more  common^ 
ly  occupied  in  fii^  different  pursuits. 
**  I  am  now,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  ''  a  poor  rasodly  ganger,  con* 
demned  to  gallop  two  hundred  miles 
every  week,  to  inspect  dirty  ponds  and 
yeasty  barrek!" 

^  ^  Bums,  in  his  perpetual  perambuhu 
lions  over  the  moors  of  Dumfries-shire, 
had  every  temptation  to  eneountef ,  which 
bodily  fiitigue,  the  Uandisfaments  of  hosts 
and  hostesses^  and  the  habitual  manners' 
of  those  who  acted  along  with  him  in 
the  duties  of  the  ezdse,  coidd  present 
He  waf,  moreover,  wherever  he  went 
exposed  to  perils  of  his  own,  by  the  re* 
putation  which  he  had  eamed  as  a  poet 
and  liy  his  extraordinary  powers  of  en 
tartainfflent  hi  eonversatSon.    Fnttithe' 


iathlsappfoadk;  and  the  otf  qpi^ 
tea  of  horoltali^,  then  flootishiii^  raa* 
deied  it  diffieidt  for  the  most  sobedy  iiw 
clioed  guest  to  rise  Romany  man's  boaM 
in  the  same  trim  that  he  sat  down  to  it» 
The  farmer,  if  Bums  was  seen  pamg. 
left  his  reapers,  and  trotted  by  the  ade  off 
Jenny  Oeddes,  until  he  eould  persuade 
the  bard  that  the  day  was  hot  enoagfa  to 
demand  an  ema  libation.  Uhetaitered 
an  inn  at  aridnlght,  after  all  the  kamatOf 
were  in  bed,  the  news  of  his  anivaleto^ 
cidated  from  the  ceUar  to  the  ganct; 
and  ere  ten  mfaiutes  had  elapsed^  the 
landlord  and  all  has  guests  were  t 
bled  round  the  Ingle;  the  1 
bowl  was  produced;  and 
'  Be  oniBlhli  night— who  knows  what  ( 


was  the  language  of  every  eye  in  the 
circle  that  welcomed  "him.  The  state- 
liest gentry  of  the  county,  whenever  diey 
had  especial  merriment  in  view,  called 
in  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Bums  to  en- 
liven their  carousals.  The  famous  song 
of  The  Whiitie  of  Worth  commemorates  a 
scene  of  this  kind,  more  picturesque  in 
some  of  Its  circmmStances  than  everyday 
occurred,  yet  strictly  in  character  with 
the  usual  tenor  of  lUe  among  this  jovml 
squirearchy.  Three  gentlemen  of  ancient 
descent,  bad  met  to  determine,  by  a  so- 
lemn  drinking  match,  who  should  poiseas 
the  WhsUe,  which  a  common  ancestor  of 
them  all  had  eamed  ages  belbre,  in  n 
Bacchanalian  contest  of  the  same  eott 
With  a  noble  toper  firom  Denmark;  and 
the  poet  was  summoned  to  watch  over 
and  celebrate  the  issue  of  the  debate. 

« Then  up  KM»  the  bird.  Uke  a  pioplMl  is  diiBk«- 
CxBigdarnieh  ihaU  tour  when  enatkm  ibdl  links 
Bat  tf  thou  wonld'M  flourish  Immortal  in  rfajOM^ 
Gome,  ont  boctte  moic^  aad  have  at  tfas  ■ohlbBo.! 

Nor,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  was  be 
safe  from  temptations  of  this  kin^  even 
when  he  was  at  home,  and  most  disposed 
to  enjoy  .in  quiet  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Lion-gazers  from  all  qoar- 
ters  beset  him ;  they  eat  and  drank  at  his 
cost,  and  often  went  away  to  criticise  him 
sind  his  fiure,  as  if  they  bad  done  Boras 
and  his  Nack  bowl  great  honour  in  conde* 
scending  to  be  entertained  for  a  single 
evening,  with  such  company  and  such 
liquor.'* 

Here,  at  the  suggestion  of  tet  h»» 
morons  antiquary.  Captain  Groee^ 
Bums  composed  ont  of  an  old  Ayr- 
shife  tndirion,  bis  matcUass  Ttei 
o'9hanter.  Towsids  the  dose  ef  1791, 
be,  inally  despairing  of  bis  fai 
lerttined  to  give  up  bis  T 
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9^  bf  amtugeuHnit;  ind 
wh  i^poiiiMMit  toiheHttrnfrteiUfi- 
.«ioD>  wbidi  talsBd  hli  Mdsry  ffon  the 
TCventie  io  dC70  per  Miium,  herenMi- 
▼ed  his  faorily  to  the  comty  town,  in 
which  he  tanmiuited  Mk  da^ 

finrni  was  lUfw  flboat  Ibirtf-tfarde 
yean  of  ige,  and  let  us  look  back  for 
a  moment  fttmi  this  point,  ofi  bit  by« 
|ia9tlifbi  We  kxkm  from  hia  brother 
Gilbert,  and  thatmott  ene^lent  man, 
Mr  Mnrdoch,  who  had  the  tuition  of 
aome  of  hia  Tery  early  yean,  tiiat  in 
lus  boyhodd  he  was  free  from  all 
▼ice,  dioughtfol  and  graye,  yet  at  the 
aame  tiine  with  all  the  generous  and 
cndesxing  qualities  that  never  fail  to 
mark  die  boyhood  of  genius.  The 
neoeflsities  of  his  fkther  s  house  did 
not  allow  long  schooling- time  ;  and 
he  b^an  to  work,  and  that  too  with 
little  mtermission,  at  a  time  when 
most  boys,  even  below  liis  condition^ 
know  but  a  life  of  play.    Indeed,  he 

S|an  to  do  full-grown  man's  work 
ore  he  wss  even  a  stripling  ;  and 
from  lus  thirteenth  year  he  thrashed 
in  the  bam,  and  held  the  pbugh,  and 
wielded  the  scythe— laboins  in  which, 
in  the  prime  of  yoath  or  manhood,  1^ 
none  waa  he  ever  excelled.  "  We 
lived  sparsngly,"  aEud  Gilbert ;  «'  for 
aevend  years  butcher's  meat  wsa  a 
irtnnger  in  the  honae,  while  all  the 
snembers  of  the  frimily  exerted  them* 
aelves  to  the  ntmest  ox  their  strength, 
suid  rather  beyond  it,  in  the  labours 
of  the  farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen^  assisted  in  tlvasfaing  the 
erop  of  com,  and  at  fifteen  was  the 
pindpal  labourer  on  the  farm ;  for  we 
nsd  no  hired  servant,  male  or  female. 
The  anguish  of  mind  we  felt  at  our 
Sender  years,  under  these  straits  and 
dHBculties,  was  very  great.  To  think 
of  our  &ther  growing  old>  ffor  he  was 
now  above  fifry,)  broken  down  with 
the  long-continued  fatigues  of  his  life, 
with  a  wife  and  five  other  children, 
and  in  a  declining  state  of  circom« 
atanoes»  these  reflections  produced  in 
my  brother's  mind  and  mine  sensa« 
tions  of  the  deepest  distress.  I  doubt 
not  bat  the  hara  labour  and  sorrow  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  wss  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  that  depression 
of  spirits  with  whidi  Bobert  wss  so 
often  affieted  ihiongh  his  whole  libfb 
afterwards.  At  this  tAm%  he  was  sl^ 
BMMt  constantly  afflicted  in  the  even« 
higs  nidi  a  dull  hesdadi,  whiefa,  at  a 
tenia  period  of  Ids  m^  was  exehan- 


'000  toe  a  pa^ranDn  ai  ina  naariy  semi 
« threatening  of  fkintlnk  and  soflbe^* 
tion  in  his  bed,  iii  the  «ght*tfane." 
•  This  life  (it  was  sUvery,  bus  slavery 
of  a  noble  land)  continved,  with  little 
intemiption,  till  ha  reached  the  ftdl 
atrengtn  of  manhood.  Here,  then, 
.from  his  twelfth  (and  we  nii|^t  go 
much  frurther  back)  to  his  twen^» 
'fimrth  year,  we  have  a  being  bom  to 
delight  the  worid  by  bis  genius,  hcfo- 
ini^  to  uphdd  his  nthers  hoiisfe,  w 
wrmsing  a  scsnty  subsistenoe  from 
the  hard  glebe,  whose  fhrrows  be 
watered  widi  the  sweat  of  bis  noble 
brow,-Hiior  ever  complsiuing  of  bk 
lot,  except  because  it  was  before  Ida 
eyes  fsst  bringing  that  fiither  to  the 
grave.  Yet,  what  a  perilous  period 
of  the  psssions  I  How  mw  of  all  those 
who  snerwsrds  traduced  his  character 
had  passed  through  such  a  pure  and 
heroic  youth?  Perhaps  not  one  I  His 
father  was  naturally  an  austere  and 
stem  man,  and  his  rebuke  wss  lis- 
tened to  with  a  kind  of  reveientiai 
awe.  With  two  auch  sons  as  he  bed, 
his  rebuke  could  not  have  been  fre- 
quent; and,  like  most  men  of  his 
cnaaeter,  he  had  a  tender  and  affiH 
tionate  hesrt.  Pity  indeed  that  sudk 
a  household  should  so  long  have  been 
so  severely  poor.  Yet,  ''  Mr  Mwro 
doch,  who  became  the  frequent  m« 
mate  and  confidential  friend  of  the 
family,  roeaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
▼irtues  of  M^lliam  Bumes,  snd  of  the 
peaceful  and  happy  life  of  his  humUo 
abode."  Who,  under  God,  supported^ 
die  roof-tree-^who  spread  the  bosrd 
«*-who  smoodied  the  pillow  of  the  old 
aoan  ?  His  sous ;  and  of  those  son* 
Robert  was  the  elder,  and,  for  years, 
of  the  more  vigoroua  frame  to  oatde 
widi  poverty  and  misfortune.  Never 
did  nmrtat  man  better  nndetatand  snd 
obey  the  beautiful  and  batiga  fMk 
commandment. 

What  were  the  first  deep  stains  that 
hisbeingsuffbred?  The  same  thathato 
from  die  beginning  of  all  thne,  attested 
fhe  power  of  the  frurest  and  most  fatal- 
of  all  die  passions.  Bums  sinned,  hot 
undernocucumstances  of  aggravation. 
Faithless  he  was  not,  nor  cruel  ;-^iit 
uttermost  distress  he  desired  iu  vain  to^ 
msrry  die  woman  he  loved  ;  and  when 
his  aenioa  soon  sfrerwards  brwhten«' 
ed  the  horiaon  of  Ufe,  with  what  he 
deemed  a  permanent,  but,  in  truth,  o 
moat  transitory  lustre,  he  made  her  hia 
wiib  before  the  world,  who  had  lonoi 
been  sola  the  privacy  of  his  hearth 
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Imi  wSbOkmK  Wm  Ihii  die 
4«ictofapiofligale?  Error  and  frailty 
there  were,  on  both  vides,  but  thejr 
were  Ux  more  than  redeemed  by  life* 
long^  cot^ugal»  and  parental  love; 
imd  even  now,  after  ao  manv  long 
widowed  jeara,  the  survivor  a  ftoe 
brightens  at  the  name  of  her  husband. 
We  have  aeen  how  he  conducted  himf 
adf  in  that  trying  triumph  of  his  ge» 
jiittSy  when  it  mav  be  said  that  Scot- 
land, in  her  regsl  seat,  did  homage  to 
her  great  peasanty  and  bid  him  hail 
as  h^  own  naticmal  poet.  ''  Ne'er  is 
ilatterv  lost  on  poet's  ear  ;'*  but  it  is 
aometning  higher  than  flattery,  when 
the  voice  of  a  people  is  lifted  up  in 
one  wide  acclaim,  as  it  waa  when 
3ttms  was  first  seen— as  an  Apparition. 


Itie^olred  Teii  jugnaniiiiity  in  one 
0f  the  old  Romana  to  layasde  the 
gown,  and  retons  to  the 
(or  then  anch  waa  the  spirit 
of  tfie  whole  nation— than  in  Bnms, 
mddenly  invested  with  a  garb  of  glory, 
to  withdraw  from  the  sssceof  amoirs- 


tion  and  wonder;  and,  aa  if  genius 
had  never  tuned  his  heartatrings  to 
poetry,  nor  inspiration  touched  hk 
lips  with  fire,  to  take  bia  place  again 
on  the  corn-field  among  tne  reapeis, 
or  in  his  own  person  to  reaUae  the 
picture  of  the  cottar,  which,  yesrs 
before,  he.  had  drawn  at  his  work, 
and  which,  when  repeated  by  him  ia 
the  silence  of  nature  to  his  brother, 
had  melted  the  strong  man  into  tesis ! 


<*  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  aogry  seugh. 
The  ihorteoing  winter- day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleach ; 
The  blackening  train  of  craws  to  their  repose. 
The  toil-worn  cottar  frae  his  labour  goe8> 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  bis  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  bis  hoes^ 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary  o*er  the  moor  his  course  does  homeward 


Hia  poetry  brought  relief  to  hia  po- 
verty, and,  with  five  hundred  pounds, 
Buma  was  rich.  The  half  of  it  he 
gave  to  his  beloved  brother-^n  act<if 
■o  extraordinary  virtue— but  beauti- 
fbl,  because  simply  done,  and  of  a 
piece  with  every  other  act  of  hia  life 
towards  kith  and  kindred.  Such  waa 
once  the  prevalence  of  evil  repcvt 
against  this  man,  that  even  now,  in 
qieaking  of  him,  we  insensibly  put  him 
on  hia  defence  and  almost  become  hia 
advocate,  fiuthislifeup  to  this  point 
Qeeds  no  advocate.  Our  Age  towarda 
him,  18  now  a  just  judge  Ititbeper« 
nitted  to  aing  or  sa^  the  praises  of  vir- 
tne,— if  man,  knowing  theweaknesa  of 
hia  nature,  may  yet  eulogise  hia  bro* 
ther  man,  in  spite  of  many  grievoua 
failings,  for  the  sake  of  what  nsa  been 
nobly  thought  and  greatly  done, — then 
may  we  fear  not  to  pronounce  as  high 
a  panegyric  on  Bums  aseverwaaeamed 
and  won  bv  integrity  struggling  undis- 
mayed with  wayward  fortune,  and  stri* 
ving  to  maintain,  by  auflfering  and  sa^ 
orifice,  by  passive  endurance  and  ac- 
tive exertion,  that  confederacy  of  na- 
ture's holiest  ties  and  reUtions,  which 
it  is  a  woful  sight  to  see  broken  beside 
the  cold  hearth  and  the  deserted  bed- 
place,  and  beneath  the  atraw-roof  no 
longer  sending  ita  smoke  up  to  heaven* 
.  At  EUiesland  fiurna  believed  that 


at  last  he  waa  about  to  be  happy;  for 
of  all  happiness  the  beat  ia  peace. 
That  best  happiness,  we  fear,  he  did 
not  enjoy.  Peace,  to  deserve  the  name, 
must  be  durable.  A  gende  rodcing 
there  may — muat  be-^and  breeies 
sometimea  almost  mustering  into  a 
blast — ^but  no  long  black  heavy  swefl, 
no  howling  from  the  &r-off  itund  skies 
—not  one  day  of  tempest,  for  it  may 
be  a  day  of  wreck.  His  calling  was  not 
now  among  the  furrows  of  the  field— 
if  it  had,  however  scanty  had  been 
the  return  of  the  aoil.  Bums  might 
have  been  moat  happy.  But  his  call- 
ing was  at  best  an  arduous  one;  even 
to  ordinary  men— to  him  ^  moat  raoa- 
atroua  and  unnaturaL"  How  ftr  it 
injured  his  moral  being,  it  ia  not  fior 
us,  nor  for  any  one,  to  say  ;  but  whau 
ever  loss  he  felt  or  suffered,  or  what* 
ever  degradation,  still  waa  he  entitled, 
independently  altosether  of  his  ge- 
nius, to  hold  high  nia  head ;  all  mo 
visited  him  here  were  delighted  with 
the  unimpaired  powera  of  hia  charm* 
ing  converse,  and  with  what  was  fiir 
better  still,  Uie  unostentatious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  domestio  virtnes,  which 
never,  even  "  when  thinn  ensoed 
that  wanted  grace,"  UsnaSk  the  af- 
fectionate and  manly  bosom  of  ^Sj^ 
bert  Bums^  It  cannot  be.fairiy  svd 
that  hen^euted  hia  Dnm,  but  thai 
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lib  od»  jbtkl  #M  inaompttiUd 
vrithmttentiontoit;  his  kadloid^on 
making  an  anangeBMnt  ivith  him,  to 
ttiable  him  to  leave  it  a  year  lie^e 
the  expiration  of  the  lease^  waa  satia- 
fled«-«nd  go  waa  the  Exdae!  Here, 
^tdog  oh  a  tarf-dike,  Buma-Hu  we 
htfre  laeen— in  a  state  of  ecstatic  enjoy- 
menty  wrote  **  Tam  o*  Shanter"— 
here,  roaming  at  nfght  roand  and 
round  the  tenement — till  his  wife  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  come  within — he 
composed  the  address  to  "  Mary  in 
^Heaven"!  What  mirth  and  melan- 
choly must  have  vinted  that  man's 
lieart,  who  co^d  thus,  in  the  midst 
still  of  failing  fortunes  and  so  mean 
a  calling,  revel  in  fun  and  frolic,  tin- 
ging it,  at  the  same  tune,  with  abso- 
lute sublimity,  and  then  with  equal 
mastery  unseal 

^  The  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears!'* 

We  come  now  to  the  few  closing 
years  of  our  great  poet's  life  in  Dum- 
fries. They  are  at  once  the  darkest 
4md  brightest  of  his  career.  Dum- 
fries has  always  been  a  gay  town  and 
a  pleasant  one,  and  at  that  period  be- 
ing much  the  scene  of  public  amuse- 
ment, perhaps  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  morals  of  the 
placewere  not  a  little  corrupted.  There 
waa  something  like*a  return  to  his 
Edinburgh  lite  on  a  smaller  scale; 
and  that,  too,  after  his  social  habits 
had  been  polluted  by  pernicious  in- 
tercourse with  the  idleness  and  pro- 
fligacy that  fell  in  the  way  of  his  ex- 
ciseman's callingi  and  from  which,  if 
redeemed  by  the  smallest  portion  of 
wit  or  humour,  or  what  to  hia  pr^- 
nant  fancy  seemed  to  be  so.  Bums, 
alas  I  too  willingly  gave  up  die  infe- 
rior affections  of  his  soul.  Heron  haa 
truly  said,  "  that  in  Dumfries  his 
dissipation  became  atiU  more  deeply 
habitual.  He  was  there,  more  than 
in  the  country,  solicited  to  share  the 
riot  of  the  dissolute  and  idle.  Foolish 
young  men,  such  aa  writers'  iu>pren- 
tices,vounglawyer8,merchant8  derks, 
and  his  brother  excisemen,  flocked 
eagerly  about  him,  and  from  time  to 
time  pressed  him  to  drink  with  them, 
that  they  might  enioy  his  wicked 
wit."  The  higher  classes,  too — the 
very  highest — still  patronized,  in  their 
own  way,  the  genius  who  was  some- 
thinff  more  than  a  mere  nine-days 
wonder.  His  old  friends,  the  Caledo- 
niaii  Club,  invited  him  again  to  enjoy 
their  hospitality;  and  the  Dumfries 


and  Ga&owaT  Hiikita  v^eed  in  hia 
presence  at  toeir  orgies,  as  in  that  of 
their  Poet-Laureate.  Had  Bums  been 
a  less  extraordinary  man  in  conversa- 
tion, he  might  have  enjoyed  unhurt 
the  fame  of  his  poetry*  The  blaze  of 
that  fame  too,  must,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  this  world's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  have  been  tamed  down ;  and 
Bums,  though  fond,  waa  never  the 
Fool  of  Fame.  But  what  vras  read- 
ing his  poetry,  fall  as  it  was  of  mirth 
or  pathoa,  to  hearing  the  poet?  All 
human  beinga  alike,  whatever  their 
rank,  age,  sex,  or  character,  were  kin«« 
died  into  delight  by  the  flashing  eyes 
and  musical  bps  of  Bums.  When  all 
are  desirous  of  the  company  of  a  man 
of  auch  genius  and  sucn  dispositions, 
is  it  in  human  nature  to  expect  judi« 
dous  selection  or  rejection  of  asso- 
ciates? Bums,  we  do  believe^  almost 
alwaya,  even  to  the  very  last,  kept  sa- 
cred his  best  and  deepest  emotions  for 
communion  with  those  who  were  held 
by  him  in  honour  as  well  aa  love« 
Profound  was  the  well  of  feeling  in  hia 
noble  heart— and  fed  by  a  perennial 
spring,  whose  gushing  waters  felt  nei- 
ther the  drought  nor  the  frost.  Read 
his  letters,  especially  to  his  venerable 
benefactress  Mrs  Dunlop,  and  you 
will  see  that  he  breathes  but  to  her 
*'  the  thoughts  that  vrander  through 
Eternity."  But  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings— except  the  deepest  and  most 
solemn  of  all — ^Buras  poured  out  like 
a  sea,  without  suspicion  or  restraint,  in 
the  presence  of  all  men  and  all  women^ 
often  most  unworthy  of  him— a  posi- 
tive degradation 'and  di^ace.  Where 
none^— or  almost  none,  were  excluded 
from  the  cordiality  of  him  who,  in 
the  largeness  of  his  heart,  could  sym« 

Sithize  with  the  vricked  and  even  with 
e  base,  provided  he  could  strike  out 
by  the  stroke  of  the  keen*tempered 
steel  of  his  own  nature,  some  utent 
sparks  of  humanity  from  the  flint  of 
tneirs — with  what  perpetual  dangera 
must  he  have  been  surrounded  by  day 
and  night,  and  how  was  it  possible 
that  he  should  have  escaped  deeper  and 
deeper  pollution  ?  His  genius  and  hu- 
mour, his  mirth  and  glee,  his  fun  and 
frolic,  and  all  the  outrageous  merri* 
ment  of  his  exhilarated  or  maddened 
imagination,  came  to  be  consider^  al- 
most as  common  property,  to  which  all 
persons  that  did  not  so  roudi  as  know 
Burns  by  sight,  had  a  right  which  they 
knew  would,  by  him,  not  be  disputed, 
but  acknowledged  with  open  heart  and 
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hand  ovUt  tH^  flcmf Dg  bowl,  dtber  is 
cAiangebouM^  or  hit  own  hone,  or»oa 
Mb  gauging  journ^B,  in  tbein»dttd  tbey 
even  lieoatof  hk  way,  by  mileBof moon 
andmoBBBB.  TMbwbb  indeed  a  perilooB 
Hfe  ibr  Budi  a  man ;  for  it  at  once  afibrd* 
ed  oonBtanC  gratiBcatien  to  hia  mirchy 
and  occasional  adace  to  hiamelancho-* 
Iy-*to  that  melancholy  to  whiolh  by 
the  temperament  of  nia  nature,  he 
waa  pronefrom  yoUth^  and  which  often, 
when  there  waa  no  eapedal  canae  be- 
yond common,  aaanmra  the  worat  pow^ 
era  and  privil^^  of  deapair !  Here^  aa 
vsual^  Mr  Loclchart  Bpeaka  well. 

^  That  Bums,  disBipated  enough  long 
ere  he  went  to  Dumfries,  became  still  more 
dissipated  in  a  town,  than  be  had  been  in 
the  country,  is  cert^.  It  may  also  b^ 
true,  that  his  wife  had  her  own  particu- 
lar  causes,  sometimes,  Ibr  dissatisfiietion. 
But  that  Bums  ever  sunk  into  a  toper 
i— ^at  he  ever  was  addicted  to  solitaiy 
drinking— that  his  bottle  ever  interfered 
with  his  diaeharge  of  his  duties  aa  aa 
ezeiseman— or  that.  In  apite  of  some 
transitory  foUiea,  he  erer  eeaaed  to  b% 
a  most  afEsetionate  buaband— all  these 
cfaargea  have  been  insinoated-— and  they 
are  all  lalac.  Hia  iotemperanee  was,  aa 
Heron  aaysb  in  JUtt  bis  aberrationa  of  all 
|(inds  ware  occasionalv  not  sTatematic; 
-they  were  all  to  himself  the  aooneea  of 
^xquisit^  misery  in  the  retrospect;  they 
were  the  aberrationa  of  a  man  whoae 
moral  sense  waa  never  deadened,  of  oqe 
Vbo  encountered  more  temptations  from 
without  and  from  within,  than  the  im* 
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fanagiap  i^Nof  oook  ioaQil^  lAo  pofBd  fK 
IMrdon*  where  alone  etetoal  faito 
oeuld  be  fannd;  'and  wfa»  died  cmbs 
bad  readied  that  teim  of  Ijle  uptowhieh 
the  paasiona  of  many,  who^  their  a^omi 
career  being  regarded  aa  a  whole,  sit 
honoured  aa  amoiig  the  a^oat  virtuoot  of 
mankind,  have  proved  too  atrong  for  tbs 
control  of  reason.  We  have  already  seea 
that  the  poet  was  careful  of  deoonun  is 
all  things  during  the  brief  space  of  his 
prosperity  at  EtUesIand*  and  that  be  be- 
came leas  so  on  many  points,  as  tbe 
prospects  of  his  £urming  speculadon  darlt> 
ened  around  him.  It  seems  to  be  equallj 
certain,  that  he  entertained  high  bopei 
of  promotion  in  the  excise  at  the  penod 
of  his  removal  to  IXimfnes ;  and  that  tlie 
comparative  recklessness  of  his  later  cos- 
duct  there,  was  consequent  on  a  certiii 
overclouding  of  these  proCesrionsl  exptt- 
tati6n8.  The  case  is  broadly  stated  m 
by  Walkk  and  Fkul;  and  there  are  biali 
to  the  same  effect  in  tlie  nanatire  of 
Currie.** 

FoIiticBj  too,  shed  orer  him— onr 
his  yirtnea  and  hia  hapmneaa— tbdr 
bdefnl  influence ;  and  tne  politics  of 
those  daya  were  of  a  fierce  and  terri- 
ble character — newly-born  aa  thej 
were  of  the  French  Revolution,  then 
shaking  the  whole  civilized  world  as 
with  an  earthquake.  Could  Bums, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the 
Excise,  "  that  it  waa  no  bnaiDess  of 
hia  to  think,"  regard,  without  an 
awakened,  a  disturbed,  an  agitated 
spirit,  the  progresa  of  that  great  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  commotioo  ?  No* 
Aa  Cowper  finely  sayfr— 


mense  majority  of  mankind,  far  from  ha- 
ving to  contend  against,  are  even  able  to 

^  A  terrible  sagacity  lalbima 
The  poet'a  heart.    He  kioka  to  diatant  8tonM» 
He  heara  the  thunder  ere  the  tempeat  lowera. 
And,  ann*d  with  atrength  aurpaaalng  humen  poircr% 
Seiaea  events  aa  yet  unknown  to  man» 
And  darta  hia  soul  into  the  dawning  phuL" 


An  event  that  ahook  the  fbnndations 
.t>n  which  ao  many  old  evils  and  abu- 
aes  rested,  and  nromiaed  to  restore  to 
manv  millions  tneir  long-lost  liberties, 
and  DY  that  restoration  to  benefit  all 
taankmd,  mnst  hare  been  meditated 
upon  by  such  a  comprehensive  and 
tothusiastic  mind  asBoms's,  in  moods 
of  which  ordinarr  intellecta,  vainly 
intermeddling  wim  conoemB  far  above 
their  reach,  could  have  formed  no 
conception ;  and  no  wonder  that,  in 
those  aroused  times,  he,  with  his  ea- 
ger and  earnest  spirit  for  ever  on  his 
lips,  became  to  many  the  olgeet  of 
suspicion  and  f^,  and  acquired  the 
character  of  a  demagogue  and  a  rem 


▼olutionist.  Mr  Lodchart  treats  (Ml 
most  important  part  of  hia  historj 
with  great  talent. 

**  Many  of  the  old  elements  of  politieil 
disaffection  in  Scotland,  put  on  a  aev 
B^pe  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  VmA 
revolution;  and  jaoobitea  became  half 
jacobins,  ere  they  were  at  all  awire  in 
what  the  doetrinea  of  jacobinism  wera  to 
end.  The  Whigs  naturally  regarded  ^ 
first  dawn  of  fireedom  in  Fhdiee  viA 
feelings  of  sympathy,  delight  exultatioD; 
in  truth,  few  good  men  of  aay  psityn- 
garded  it  with  more  of  IM  tbanef  bflfc^ 
The  general,  the  all  but  untvenal  toae  of 
feeling,  was  ikvooSrable  to  the  flfrt  esaail* 
ants  of  the  Bourbon  deapotism ;  airf  tb«v 
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itere  lew  who  more  wileiiily  pftrticipa- 
ted  lit  the  geMral  seDUment  of  the  d^y 
thtfn  Burns. 

~  '^The  revutrioiki  of  feellngr  that  eook 
pTaee  in  thiA  eoantry  at  kif«,  when  wwi* 
ton  atrodfies  be|Bii  to  itain  the  ooorso 
of  the  Freneh  retolatioo,  and  Barke' 
lifted  tip  hie  ptfwerfiil  voice  to  denounce' 
its  leadera,  as,  under  pretence  of  love 
for  freedom,  the  enenHiee  of  all  ioelal 
drder,  moralitf,  and  religion,  was  violent 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  ardour 
of  the  hopes  III  which  good  men  had 
been  eeger  to  indulge,  and  cruelly  disap- 
]loi&ted.  The  greitt  body  of  the  Whig% 
however,  were  slow  to  abandon  the  cause 
Which  they  had  espoused;  and  although 
tiieir  chiefs  were  wise  enough  to  draw 
back  when  they  at  length  perceived  that 
serious  plans  for  overturning  the  political 
mstiiotlons  of  our  own  country  had  been 
hatched  and  fostered,  nnder  the  pretext 
df  admiring  and  comforting  the  deitroyers 
df  a  foreign  tyranny-^inany  bf  their  pro* 
vfafcial  retainers,  having'  uttered  their 
sentimenu  all  along  with  provincial  ve- 
befmeace  and  opeiine^  foand  it  no  eas^ 
matter  to  retreat  gracefully  stongf  with 
them.'  Scenes  anore  pafaifol  at  the  timoi 
dnd  ttore  so  even  now  in  the  retrospect; 
than  had  for  geneialions  aflUeted  Scot-- 
land,  were  the  consequences  of  the  nn- 
0Dur  inttt  which  party  fee&igs  on  botb 
sMes  now  rose  and  fermtt^ted.  CMd  and 
dear  ties  of  friendship  wire  torn  fai  sun- 
der;  society  was  for  a  time  shaken  to* 
Us  centre.  In  the  most  eztravaguiit 
dreams  of  the  Jacobites  there  bad  alwayb 
twen  much  to  command  respect,  high 
chivalrous  devotion,  reverence  for  old 
affections,  ancestral  loyalty,  and  the  ge* 
nerosity  of  romance.  In  the  new  spe- 
cies of  hostili^,  everything  seemed  mean 
as  well  as  penfous ;  it  was  scorned  even 
more  than  hated.  The  very  name  stain* 
ed  whatever  it  came  near ;  and  men  that 
bad  known  and  loved  each  other  from 
boyhood,  stood  aloo^  if  this  influence  in- 
terfered, as  if  it  had  been  some  loathsome 
pestilence. 

*<  There  was  a  great  deal  of  stately 
Toryism  at  this  time  in  the  town  of  Dum- 
friest  which  was  the  fevourite  winter  re- 
treat of  many  of  the  best  gentlemen's 
ftmQIes  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  Feel- 
ings that  worked  more  violently  in  Bdtn- 
bitfgh  than  in  London,  acquired  addi* 
tioniil  energy  still,  la  this  provincial  ca^ 
^taL  All  mea's  eyes  vtere  mion  Bum& 
He  was  the  standing  marvel  or  the  place ; 
bis  toasts,  fa|s  jokes,  his  digrams,  his 
•aOPgs^  were  the  daily  food  of  oonversa* 
tioi  and  scandal ;  and  he^  open  aad  care- 
.lesfba^d  blinking  ^e  ^id  no  great  harm 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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in  saying  and  slngini^  what  many  of  his 
sopeiiors  had  not  the  feast  obj^tidh  to 
hear  and  applaud,  soon  begiiff  to  be  con- 
sidered,* ainoiig  the  Icfeal  admlr«nr  and 
disciples  of  the  good  okl  Kfaigr  and  his 
minister,  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  apostles  of  seditfon,— and  to  be  shun- 
ned aceordlngly, 

•  '<  A  gentleman  of  that  comity,  wboee 
name  I  have  already  more  than  once  bad 
occasion  to  refer  to,  has  often  told  me« 
that  he  was  seldom  more  grievedi  than 
when  riding  into  Dumfries  one  fiae  s^m- 
m^*s  evening,  about  this  time,  to  attend 
a  county,  ball,  he  saw  Bums  walking 
alone,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  principal . 
street  of  the  town,  while  the  opposite 
side  was  gay  with  successive  groups  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  drawn  together 
for  the  festivities  of  the  night,  not  one  of 
whom  appeared  willing  to  recognise  fiimt 
The  horseman  dismounted  and  joined 
dums,  who,  on  his  proposing  to  him  to 
cross  the  street,  said,  '  Kay,  nay,  m/ 
young  friend,^that*s  all  over  now  ;*  and" 
Quoted,  afcer  a  pause,  some  yerscs  of 
lady  Grizzel  Baiilie's  pathetic  ballad,— 

*  Hb  bonnet  stood  ance  fh'  tAx  on  his  brow, 

Hla  mid  ane  look'd  betteirthaQ  moBy  sac's  saw  i : 
Uut  Aow  he  leti't  ^cn  ony  way  it  wiU  hlag«  . 
And  casts  hfanseU  dowie  upon  the  com-tilai(* 

*  O  wese  v«  youBft  as  fie  ance  has  bees. 

We  sud  hae  been  galloping  doun  on  yon  green. 
And  ttaklag  it  tf er  thel^-whtte  lea,— 
Andvtrenamifluart^fiUlwaddU.* 

It  was  little  in  Boms's  character  to  let 
bis  feelings,  on  certain  subjects,  escape 
in  this'  fashion.  He,  Immediately  after 
citing  these  verses,  assumed  the  spright> 
liness  of  his  most  pleasing  manner  ;  and 
taking  his  young  friend  home  with  bim^ 
entertained  him  very  agreeably  until  the 
hour  of  the  ball  arrived,  with  a  bowl  of 
his  usual  potation,  and  Bonnie  Jean 'a' 
singing  of  some  verses  which  he  had  re* 
cently  composed.** 

Boms  thus  gave  ^reat  offbnce  tor 
that  fine,  delicate^  and  moet  sensidva 
abstraction,  the  Board  of  Exciae-^nd 
at  one  time  there  acemt  to  have  been 
aome  danger  of  his  losing  boa  aplen- 
flid  aituaticAi — no  sineeure— of  aome* 
thing  less  than  a  supervisor  of  the 
district,  with  an  annual  salary  of  L.70. 
The  Excise  rebuked  him  for  "  think- 
ing"— a  vice  to  which  from  infancy  he 
\m  been  sadly  addicted,  as  well  as  to 
the  kindred  and  even  more  dangerona 
one  of  feeling;  and  Bums,  we  be-* 
iMve,  came  under  a  sort  of  half-and* 
half  promise  and  threat  to  do  what  he 
eoald  to  wean  himoelf  from  thai  ha- 
bit ;  but  be  made*  no  promise  at  all 
fiot  to  feel,  and  feel  he  did,  till  his 
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heart  bled  ait  e^af  pore  with  iiidi;;« 
natioiiy  shamej  and  grief— «  state  in 
which  he  miut  have  been  found  an 
easier  and  easier  prey  to  the  evils 
which  beset  him  from  other  quarters, 
and  to  those  soeial  seductions  to 
whieh,  in  the  heroism  of  his  hard- 
working youth,  he  had  so  often  shown 
himself  superior.  Mr  Lockhart  enters 
art  no  inconsiderable  length  into  the  . 
details  of  this  paltry,  but  to  Bums  im- 
portant business ;  but  in  our  sketch 
we  must  pass  them  by.  Mr  Findlater, 
fbrmerly  collector  at  Glasgow,  and  who 
was  at  Uie  period  in  question  Bums's 
superior  in  the  Dumfries  district,  asks, 
**  What  cause  was  there  for  depression 
of  spirits  on  this  account  ?  Or  how 
should  he  have  been  hurried  thereby 
to  a  premature  grave  ?  /  never  saw 
his  spirit  fail  till  he  was  borne  down 
by  the  pressure  of  disease  and  bodily 
weakness;  and  even  then,  it  would 
occasionally  revive,  and  like  an  expi- 
ring lamp,  emit  bright  flashes  to  the 
last."  Mr  Findlater,  as-  good  a  man 
as  breathes,  and  as  sensible  a  one  too, 
seems  here  to  have  been  correcting 
aome  doquent  but  rather  exa^^gerated 
assertions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  m  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Quarterly  Review :  yet,  it 
is  true,  after  all,  that  Bums  s  mind 
was  disturbed  by  such  proceedings— ^ 
he  tdls  OS  BO  himself  very  passionate- 
ly— and  the  public  feeling  and  opinion 
about  him  was  disturbed  also — and  in 
that  way  he  was  a  sufferer  probably  far 
beyond  what  might  have  been  sup- 
posed from  a  cause  so  insi^ificant.  In 
the  general  strain  of  sentmient  perva- 
ding thepasssge  in  the  reriew,  we 
therefore  agree  with  Mr  Lockhart  in 
dunking  that  no  one  can  refuse  to 
concur;  althottgh  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions may  be  rather  too  strong, 
and  the  whole  overcharged.  But  we 
all  know  well,  that  Bums  was  all  the 
while,  and  more  especially  after  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  French 
freedom  had  been  quenched  bv  the 
blood  atrociously  spilt  on  its  shnne,  a 
good  dtiaen,  and  a  true  patriot. 

*' When  the  war  bad  flurly  broken  out, 
•  battalion  of  volunteers  was  formed  in 
Dumfries  and  Boms  was  an  original 
member  of  the  corps.  It  is  very  tme 
that  his  aeoession  was  oljeeted  to  by 
some  of  his  neighbours ;  but  these  were 
over-ruled  by  the  gentlemen  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  busmesa^  and  the  poet 
soon  became,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed,  the  greatest  possible  fiivourite  with 
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his  brothers  hi  arms.  His  c 
officer,  Colonel  de  Peyster,  attests  Ui 
sealous  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corps ;  and  their  attachment 
to  htm  was  on  the  increase  to  the  last. 
He  was  their  laureate,  and  in  that  capa- 
city did  more  good  service  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  at  a  crisiB  of  the 
darkest  alarm  and  danger,  than  perhaps 
any  one  person  of  his  rank  and  station, 
with  the  exception  of  Dibdin,  had  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  render. 
*  Bums,*  says  Allan  Cunningham, '  wis 
a  sealous  lover  of  his  oovntry,  and  has 
stamped  his  patriotic  feelings  in  many  a 
lasting  verse.  .  .  His  po»  amd  komta 
Sodgjor  laid  hold  at  once  on  the  pnUie 
feeUng,  and  it  was  everywhere  sung  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  only  began  to  abate 
when  Campbell's  Exile  ^  £f^  and 
ITottfubd  JETiiMor  were  published.  Dam- 
fries,  which  sent  so  many  of  her  sons  to 
the  wars,  rung  with  it  firom  port  to  port; 
and  the  poet,  wherever  he  went,  hnrd  it 
echoing  from  house  to  hall.  X  wish  this 
exquisite  and  useful  song,  with  &oto«te 
AaetM*  W'olbior  ftM— the  Smg  tf  JkaA, 
and  Zloet  haui^tjf  Gaud  Jfwadon  Tkrtat^ 
all  lyrics  which  enforce  a  love  of  coun- 
try, and  a  martial  enthusiasm  into  men's 
breasts^  had  obtained  some  reward  for  the 
poet  His  perishable  conversation  wss 
remembered  by  the  rich  to  his  pr^udice 
—his  imperishable  lyrics  were  rewarded 
only  by  the  admiration  and  tears  of  his 
fellow  peasants.*  ** 

Nobly  said,  honest  Allan !  Nor  were 
these  bold  and  martial  straina  the  only 
birth  of  the  genius  of  his  lateat  days. 
His  epistolary  correspondence,  that  fUHs 
volumes — and  would  fill  many  more 
—his  songs  contributed  to  Johnson's 
Museum,  till  within  a  month  of  his 
death,  and  the  great  Collection  of  Mr 
Georoe  Thomson^  furnish  undeniable 
proo^  as  Mr  Lockhart  justly  says,  sfter 
the  enthusiastic  and  excefient  Gray, 
that,  **  in  whatever  fits  of  dissipation 
he  unhappily  indulged,  he  never  could 
possibly  nave  sunk  into  anything  like 
that  hanitual  grossness  of  manners  sod 
sottish  degradation  of  mind,  which 
some  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  hold 
out  to  the  deepeat  oommiaeration,  if 
not  move  than  tnis,  of  mankind."  Not 
&  few  absurd  things  have,  in  our 
opinion,  been  said  of  Buma'a  epistdsiy 
composition.  His  letters  are  said  to 
be  too  elaborate,  the  expression  mere 
Btudied  and  artificial  than  belongs  to 
thats^eaofoompoaition.  Now,  the 
trath  is,  that  Bums  never  considered 
letter- writing  *'  a  species  of  pompo- 
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sifion,^  subject  to  certain  rules  of  taste 
and  criticistn.  That  had  never  occurred 
to  him — and  so  much  the  better.  Ac- 
cordingly^ his  letters  are  often  full  of 
•11  sorts  of  rant  and  rhodomontade-- 
which,  to  us  reading  them  coldly  in 
our  closets,  and  but  little  acquainted^ 
andstilllm,  perhaps,  svmpathizing, 
with  the  character  of  the  facetious  per* 
sons  to  whom  they  were  written,  not 
unfrequently  appears  too  extravagant 
fiir  common  use,  and  not  even  either 
humorous  or  witty.  But  such  strange 
stuff  suited  those  to  whom  it  was 
sent;  and  Bums,  with  all  his  own 
true  and  genuine  humour  and  wit, 
enjoyed — and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  ori* 
ginal  genius,  that  he  did  so — ^what- 
ever sort  of  absurdity  happened  to  be 
popular  among  his  nienas  and  boon 
companions.  Besides^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  often  tipsy  when 
engaged  in  penning  epistles,  and  we 
do  not  fear  to  say  it,  frequently  in* 
toxicated ;  on  one  occasion  we  know 
— the  letter  we  believe  is  to  Nicolj 
"  that  strong  in-knee'd-soul  of  a 
schoolmaster" — ^perfectly  drunk.  Vast 
numbers  of  his  letters  were  after« 
dinner  effusions — many  after- supper 
ones ;  and  we  b^  that  our  forenoon 
and  small-beer  critical  brethren  will« 
if  possible,  attend  to  that  peculiarity 
in  Bums's  character  as  a  complete 
letter-writer  in  all  their  future  octa^ 
vos.  But  hundreds  even  of  his  most 
familiar  letters  are  perfectly  artless, 
though  still  most  eloquent  composi- 
tions. Simple  we  may  not  call  inem, 
so  rich  are  they  in  fancy,  so  overflow- 
ing in  feeling,  and  dashed  off,  every 
other  paragraph,  with  the  easy  bold- 
ness of  a  great  master,  conscious  of 
his  strength,  even  at  times  when,  of 
all  things  in  this  worlds  he  was  least 
solicitous  about  display.  While  some 
thereare^  so  solemn— so  sacred— so  re- 
li^ous — ^that  he  who  can  read  them 
with  an  unstirred  heart,  as  ^e  knows 
ihat  they  were  written  in  the  prospect 
of  near  and  certain  deaths  can  nave  no 
trust— no  hope  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul. 

Then,  of  his  Songs  breathed  forth 
during  these  few  short  and  troubled 
years,  from  a  fount  of  inspiration 
whose  dear  pure  waters  no  mortal  mi- 
sery could  reach,  or  at  least  disturb^ 
for  never  did  they  **  roll  drumly  and 
dark  on  |heir  way," — who  shall  fitly 
speak,  unless  his  own  hand  has  been 
taught  by  nature  to  touch  that  am« 
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pie,  few-stringed,  but  oh !  sweetest- 
toned  lyre,  that  ever  tinkled  in  the 
solitary  silence  of  Nature  alistening 
her  own  melodies  among  the  sheep- 
whitened  braes — ^that  lyre,  which,  as' 
he  leaned  dose  to  his  own  maiden  s 
side,  on  the  mossy  stem  of  the  old 
hawthorn,  that  ever  and  anon  let 
drop  over  their  heads  a  shower  of  de- 
licate blossoms  unfelt  as  the  gloam- 
ing-dews, the  inspired  shepherd  of 
old,  before  fatal  Flodden  was  fought, 
and  the  *^  Flowers  of  the  Forest  a* 
wede  away,"  touched,  with  a  **  hand 
that  sang  to  the  vdoe,"  till  the  whed- 
ing  moon  hung,  as  ^  diained,  over 
''  Droad  Blacandro's  oak/'  and  the 
veiT  stars,  **  with  dim  sufi\ision  veil* 
ed, '  looked  through  the  tender  mist, 
as  if  those  immortal  eyes  of  heaven 
were  not  in  that  serene  beatitude  dis* 
indmed  to  tears— even  like  the  two 
blessed  mortal  creatures,  weening  aa 
they  pledged  eternal  troth .  ana  young 
as  they  were  on  earthy  looking  for- 
ward,  in  the  prophetic  power  of  bliss^ 
into  Uie  ^tes  of  Heaven  I 

The  oid  namdbss  Sons- writers,  bu- 
ried centuries  ago  in  kirk-yards,  that 
have  themsdves,  perhaps,  ceased  to 
exist, — ^yet  one  sees  sometimes  lone« 
some  burial  places  among  the  hilla 
where  man's  uust  continues  to  be  de« 
posited  after  die  House  of  God  hat 
been  removed  dsewhere, — ^the  old 
nameless  song*  writers  took  hold,  out 
of  their  storM  hearts,  of  some  single 
tiioug^t  or  remembrance,  surpassing* 
ly  sweet  at  the  moment  over  all  others 
uat  lay  stirless  beside  it,  and  in* 
atantly  words  as  sweet  had  being,  and 
breathed  themselves  forth  along  with 
some  accordant  mdody  of  the  still 
more  olden  time,— <»-  when  musical 
and  poetical  genius  happUy  met  toge« 
tibcr,  both  alike  passion-mspired,  then 
was  bom  another  new  tune,  or  air, 
soon  treasured  within  a  thousand 
maidens'  hearts,  and  soon  flowing  from 
lips  that  murmured  near  the  living 
brooks  a  **  music  sweeter  than  their 
own !"  Had  boy  or  virgin  faded  away 
in  untimdy  death,  and  the  green 
mound  that  covered  them,  by  the 
working  of  some  secret  power  far  with- 
in the  heart,  suddenly  risen  to  fancy's 
eye,  and  then  as  suddenly  sunk  away 
into  oblivion  with  all  the  wavering 
burial-place?  Then  was  framed  dirge 
—hymn— elegy,  that  long  long  after 
the  mourned  and  the  mourner  were 
forgotten,  continued  to  wail  and  k« 
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loent  up  and  down  all  the.  vales  of 
Scotland— for  what  vale  is  unvisited 
by  sudb  sorrow— in  one  same'  mono- 
tonoos  melancholy  air,  varied  only  as 
each  separate  singer  had  her  heart 
touched  and  her  face  shaded  with  a 
iainter  or  stronger  shade  of  pity  or 
grief ! — Had  some  great  battle  been 
lost  and  won  of  old — and^  to  the  shep* 
herd  on  the  braes,  bad  a  faint  and  far-f 
off  sound  seemed  on  a  sudden  to  touch 
the  horizon,  like  the  echo  of  a  tnimf^ 
pet  ?  Then  had  some  ballad  its  birth, 
heroic,  yet  with  dying  falls,  for  the 
sioeer  wept  even  as  his  heart  burned 
within  him,  over  the  princely  bead  low 
prostrated  with  all  its  plumes,  hai>* 
ly  the  lowly  woodsman,  whose  horp 
had  often  startled  the  deer,  as  together 
they  trbde  the  forest-chose,  IviDgnum* 
\>le  even  in  faithful  deato,  by  his 
young  lord  8  feet ! — 0,  blue-  eyed  maid- 
en, so  beautiful  of  old,  yet  even  more 
beloved  than  beautiful,  how  could'st 
thou  ever  find  heart  to  desert  thy 
minstrel,  who  for  thy  sake  could  have 
died,  without  one  sigh  given  to  the 
^iaappearijqg  happiness  of  the  blue- 
braided  spring-sky,  and  the  ^reen^ 
mantled  fipring*earth, — and  witched 
py  some  evil  spell,  how  could'st  thou 
follow  an  outlaw  to  foreign  lands,  to 
^nd,  alas !  some'  day  a  burial  in  the 
great  deep?  Thus  was  enchained  in 
soMuds,  the  complaint  of  disappoint^ 
ed,.  defrauded,  and  despairing  pas- 
sion, and  another  Air  filled  tl^  eyea 
of  our  Scottish  maidens  with  a  new 
luxury  of  tears — a  low,  flat  tune,  sur«i 
charged  throughout  wi^  one  groan- 
like sigh,  and  acknowledged,  even  by 
i^e  gayest  heart,  to  be  indeed  the 
lauffuage  of  an  iacurable  grief  I— Or, 
flasned  the  lover's  rapturedhour  across 
the  brain — ^yet,  an  hour  in  all  its  rap- 
ture, calm,  bright,  and  deep  as  the 
summer  sea — or  the  level  summit  of 
a  far  flushing  forest  asfeep  in  sun-^ 
shine,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  in 
heaven  ?  Then  thoughu  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  burn,— and  in  that 
wedded  verse  and  musio,  you  feel 
that  "  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is 
love!" — But  afl*ection,  sober,  sedate, 
and  solemn,  has  its  sudden  and  strong 
inspiradoDs — sudden  and  strong  as 
those  of  the  wildest  and  most  fiery  paa- 
don.  Henee,  the  old  grey-hairea  poet 
and  musician,  aitting  himly  blind  in 
shade  or  sunshine,  and  betninklng  him 
of  the  days  of  has  youth,  while  the 
leading  lund  of  his  aged  Alice  gently 
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tottchfs  his  arm,  and  thai  vweeaC 
hers  that  once  lilted  like  the  Unset,  is 
now  like  that  of  the  dreaming  dove 
asleep  in  the  heart  of  its  lonely  tree,— 
feels  as  if  *'  the  forehead  of  aga 
were  twined  with  spring- tide  flowers," 
mourns  not  for  the  past  so  bright,  but 
gladdens  in  the  present  so  calm,  and 
sings  a  holy  aong — like  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion-— for  both  feel  that  ete 
the  sun  brings  another  summer,  tbtir 
feet  will  be  wandering  by  the  waters 
of  eternal  life ! 

Thus  haply  might  arise  Verse  and 
Air  of  Scotland's  old  pathetic  mek- 
die%  And  how  her  light  and  aiiy 
measures? 

Streaks  of  sunshine  come  daodqg 
down  from  heaven— on  the  darkest 
days— to  bless  and  beautify  the  life 
of  poverty  dwelling  in  the  wildeinesB. 
Laoour,  as  he  goes  forth  at  mom  from 
his  rustic  lodge,  feels,  to  the  snudl 
birds  twitter,  his  whole  being  filled 
with  ioy — and,  as  he  quickens  his  pace 
to  fidd  or  wood,  breaks  into  a  song. 
Care  is  not  always  his  black  oompa* 
nipQ,  butoft,  at  evening  hour.  Mirth,— 
while  Innocence  lingers,  half-afraid, 
behind,  yet  still  follows  with  thought- 
ful footsteps,— 4eads  him  to  the  circu- 
lar seat  beneath  the  tree,  among  whose 
exterior  branches,  hangs,  creaking  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind,  the  sign-bMrd 
teaching  friendship  by  the  dose  grasp 
of  two   emblematical  hands.     And 
thence  the  catch  and  troll,  ''  Hark ! 
the   merry  Christ   Church    Bells ;" 
while  "  Laughter,  holding  both  his 
sides,"  sheds  tears  to  song  and  ballad 
pathetic  on  the  woes  of  wedded  life, 
and  all  the  ills  that ''  one  flesh  is  heir 
to."  Fair,  Rocking,  Harvest-home,  and 
a  hundred  rural  festivals,  are  for  ever 
giving  wings  to  the  flight  of  the  didiiK 
year — or  how  coidd  this  lazy  earth 
ever  in  so  short  a  time  whirl,  spinning 
asleep  on  her  axis,  round  that  most  at- 
tractive but  distant  sun  ?    How  loud, 
broad,  deep,   soul-and-bodv-ahakii^ 
is  the  pbughfaan's  or  the  shepherd's 
mirth,  as  a  hundred  bold,  sun^  burned 
visages,  retired  from  the  *^  crown  of 
the  oausev,"  make  the  rafkrs  of  the 
old  Hostel  ring !  Overhead  the  thun- 
der of  the  time-keeping  dance — and  all 
the  joyous  tenement  alive  with  love! 
The  pathetic  song,  by  genius  steeped 
in  tears,  is  forgotten, — roars  of  boorisk 
laufthter  reward  the  fiearless  sin^  ioi 
thehallad  that  brings  burning  bloshes 
on  every  female  face,  till  the  snoodod 
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to  meat  the  ftee  kin  of  afibetion, 
iu  the  priyilege  of  the  fettiTal>  wheve 
befthtmneM  ie  out  of  Beaaon,  and  tiie 
ditrieal  maid  withholda  nol,  even  m 
that  piesenoe^  the  hafmleia  boon  onlj 
half^gnnted  beneath  the  mUk-whito 
thoRi.  Iteeemaaaifalltheprofoiinder 
intecetta  of  life  were  deikroyed,  or  had 
never  eziated.  In  mooda  like  theae.  Go* 
ninaplaya  with  Goef,  and  aporta  with 
Somir*  BeoadFaroeahakeabandawith 
deepTraged7.  VioeaeeflBaaLnoattobe 
Virtue'a  aiatar— the  namea  and  the  n** 
turea  t^  thinga  are  changedr*-aiid  all 
thai  it  moat  holy  and  moat  holily  die* 
riiAiied  by  na  atange  mortal  cnatorea^ 
-<-lbv  wkidi  thonaanda  of  menand  wo« 
men  have  died  at  the  atake,  and  would 
die  agein  rather  than  to6tt,-*Yif]^n 
love,  and.nnptial  faith,  and  religion 
keelf  thai  aavaa  na  fnm  being  bnt  aa 
the  beaata  that  periah,  and  eqoalisea 
na  with  the  angels  that  live  fee  ever-^ 
all  beeome  for  a  time  aeemiag  objecta 
«f  tcoff,  deriaion,  and  merriment.  But 
it  ia  not  ao^-»ea  God  ia  in  heaven  it  ia 
Bol  ao"- there  haa  been  a  ilnlter  of 
attange  dandngiighta  on  life  aenKfiioe, 
but  that  iaall — ^ita  deptfia  have  Jemain* 
od  ttodiaturbed  in  Hie  poor  man's  na- 
(nm*-and  how  deep  these  are,  you 
may  easily  know,  by  looking  in  an 
hour  or  two  through  that  small  ahi# 
ning  pane,  the  only  one  in  his  hui — 
and  beholding  and  hearing  him,  his 
wife  and  chimren^  on  their  knees  iq 
prayeri— ^how  beautiful  in  devotion 
that  aamo  maiden  now  1)  not  unseen 
by  the  eye  of  Him,  who  sitting  in 
too  heaven  of  heavens,  doth  make  out 
earth  hia  footatool ! 

i&nd  thus  the  many  broad«mirth<i 
aon^i,  and  tales,  and  balUds  arose, 
that  cnUven  ScoUand'a  antique  min* 
atrelay. 

To  Bums's  ear  all  these  lowly  lays 
were  flimiliar,  and  most  dear  were 
they  all  to  his  heart ;  nor  Ipsa  so  the 
airs  in  which  they  have,  as  it  were, 
been  so  long  emludmed,  and  will  be 
aoapeiiahable,  nnless  some  fatal  diange 
ahonld  ever  be  vmmght  in  the  na:* 
tional  charaelrr  of  our  people.  From 
the  first  boor,  and  km^  indeed  befoee 
it,  that  he  oeaspoaed  hiB  rudest  verae, 
oflen  had  he  '<  sang  abud  old  aonga 
that  are  the  nnuic  of  the  heart ;"  and 
aone  day  or  other  to  be  aUe  Mmaelf 
to  breathe  sueh  strains,  was  his  desro 
cat,  hia  hishest  ambition.  Hu  "  ge* 
nioa  and  hia  moial  frame"  were  thus 
evibttcd  with  the  spirit  of  our  old  tra* 
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all  hJa  mamlblA  paiatona  were  ripe, 
and  hia  whole  i^onona  bdng  in  nill 
matiuity,  the  voice  of  aong  waa  on  all 
ooeaaums  of  deepest  and  tindereat  hifr- 
man  interest,  tne  voice  of  hia  daily, 
hia  ni^tly  apeoch.  He  wooed  eadi 
maiden  in  song,  that  will,  hundreds 
of  veara  hence— ea  long  aa  our  Dcnic 
diaket  is  breathed  by  Love  in  Bea»* 
ty's  esr*-be  mnrmured  dose  to  the 
eneek  of  Innooenee  trembling  in  the 
anna  of  Paaaion.  Waa  it  m  aome 
such  dim  dream  of  delight,  that  wa»i 
dering  all  by  hhnsdf  to  aeek  the 
Moae  by  some  *'  trotting  bum's  mean- 
der," he  found  hia  face  breathed  upon 
by  the  wind,  aait  waa  tiurned  towards 
the  region  of  the  aetting  sun-— and  in 
a  moment  it  waa  as  the  pure  beeath 
of  hia  bdoved,  till,  in  duit  **  trance 
ecatatic,".  he  exclaimed  to  the  eon* 
adouastara,— 

••  Of  a*  the  airta  the  wind  can  hlaw, 
I  Nearly  ]o*e  the  west ; 

For  thare  the  boiniie  lassie  lives, 
The  Um  that  J  lo'e  best !" 

How  different,  yet  how  congenial 
too  that  other  strain,  which  encb  like 
the.lfwt  sound  of  a  funeral  bell,  when 
the  agied  have  been  buried*?- 

**  We'll  sleep  tbegitlier  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderfooa  my  joe  !*' 

Thoae  old  aoqga  were  hia  modda^ 
becauae  they  were  models  of  certdn 
forms  of  feeling,  having  a  nocesaary 
and  eterad  eiiatence.  Fed  aa  those 
who  breathed  them  fd^— and  if  you 
utter  your  fedinsa,  the  utterance  ia 
aong.  Buma  did  feel  as  they  fel^-^. 
and  looked  with  the  same  eyea  on  the 
aame  otgeota.  So  entiidv  waa  thew 
langnage  hia  kngnage,  that  all  the 
beautiful  linea,  and  half  lines,  and 
single  weeds,  that,  becauae  of  aosne- 
thing  in  them  mere  exqnisitdy  true 
to  nature,  had  anrvived  all  the  rest  of 
the  compodtiona  to  which  they  had 
long  an  bdonged,  were  sometimee 
adi^^by  him,  almoat  unconadoudy 
it  Boight  seem,  in  his  fipcat  inspira* 
tions,— Hmd  oftener  atill  aounded  in 
his  ear  like  a<^->note,  on  which  he 
mtched  hia  own  plaintive  tune  of  the 
neart,  till  the  voiee  and  language  of 
the  old  and  the  new  days  were  but  ai( 
one ;  and  the  maiden  who  sung  lo 
heradf  the  aong  by  her  wfaed  or  on 
the  brae,  quite  loot  in  a  wavering 
world  of  phantasy,  could  not,  as  she 
smiled,  choose  but  also  weep  I 

So  iftr  from  detraoting  from  the 
originaKty  of  hia  lyrica,  tnis  iapulae 
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to'Odmpbsiiioii-nfffttly  iacmsed  it,- 
while  it  gftTe  to  them  a  tnore  kmching 
dumcter  than  perhaps -eter  coold 
have  belonged  to  them^  had  they  not 
breathed  at  all  of  aotiauirir.  Oldbnt 
not  obsolete,  a  word  familiar  to  the 
lips  of  human  beings  who  lived  ages 
ago,  but  tinged  with  a  slightshade  of 
strangeness  as  it  flows  from  our  owny 
connects  the  speaker  or  the  singer  in 
a  way,  though  *'  moumfuli  yet  pka^ 
sant  to  the  soul/'  with  past  genera* 
ifa>ns,  and  awakens  a  love  at  once  more 
tender  and  more  imaginative  towards 
'^AuldScotland."  We  think  even— at 
lime»— when  thus  excited— of  other 
Bnrases  who  died  without  their  fame  ; 
•and  glorying  in  him  and  his  name^  we 
love  nis  poedy  the  more  deeply  for 
the  sake  of  him  whose  genius  has  gi*' 
ven  our  native  land  a  new  title  06 
honour  among  the  nations.  Assuredly 
Bums  is  felt  to  be  a  Scotsman  iniu$  ei 
in  ode  in  all  his  poetry— but  not  more 
even  in  his  *^  Tam  o'  Shanter"  and 
**  Cottar'sSaturday  Night/'— his  two 
longest  and  most  elaborate  composi- 
fions,  than  in  one  and  all  of  his  innu« 
merable  and  inimitable  songs,  froni 
**  Dainty  Davie"  to  '^  Thou  hngering 
Star !"  We  know  too,  that  the  com- 
position of  songs  was  to  him  a  per* 
feet  happineM  that  continued  to  the 
dose  of  life,— an  inspiration  that  shot 
its  Ufl^t  and  its  heat»  it  may  be  said>. 
Into  his  very  grave. 

To  write  Scottish  songs  to  be  set 
to  Scottish  music,  was  the  greatest 
and  proudest  delight  Bums  could  en« 
yiy  on  this  earth.  He  felt  that  by 
tlus  means  his  name  would  live  for 
ever,  where  it  was  to  him  most  glo- 
rious to  think  of  it  liviiig,m  the  hoaoma 
of  our  Scottish  maidens,  and  of  ^' « 
bold  peasantry,  their^xmntry's  fwide. ' 
To  Johnson's  Museum  he  continued 
to  contribute  to  4he  last  month  of  his 
life ;  and,  besides  writing  for  it  some 
doiea  of  excellent  original  songB,  his 
diligence,  in  collecting  andent  pieces 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  his  taste 
and  skill  in  eking  out  fragments,  were 
krgdy  and  most  hapfpily  exerted  all 
along  for  its  benefit.  The  connexion 
with  the  more  important  work  of  Mr 
Thomson  began  in  September,  1793; 
and  Mr  Gray  justly  says,  that  who« 
ever  considers  his  conespondenoe  vrith 
the  editor,  and  the  collection  itself, 
must  be  satisfied,  that  from  that  time 
tall  the  commencement  of  his  last  ill* 
ness,  not  many  days  ever  passed  over 
his  head  witbtout  the  production  of 


somcinew  stsnaai  for  its  pages.  Bc» 
sides  old  materials,  ibr  the  most  put 
embellished  with  Unes,  if  not  veneasf 
his  own,  and  a  whde  body  of  hints, 
suggestions,  and  crtticiams,  BarasgiTe 
Mr  Thomson  about  sixty  origiiial 
songs.  <'  These  songs,"  asMrLockhtrt 
obsoves,  *^  are  by  many  emineiit  critici 
placed  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  our 
poet's  perlbrmaiieca:  it  is  by  none  di** 
puted  that  very  many  of  them  are  wor« 
thy  of  hia  moat  fdicitoua  inipirBtioD. 
He  bestowed  m^eh  more  care  on  them 
than  on  hia  contribntiona  to  the  Ma« 
seum  ;  and  the  taste  and  fedingof  the 
editor  secured  the  work  against  any 
intrusiona  of  that  overwarm  dement 
which  was  too  apt  to  mingle  in  his 
amatory  efi^nions.  Bums  knew  that 
he  was  now  engaged  on  a  w«k  dM^' 
tined  for  the  eye  and  ear.  of  refine- 
ment; he  laboured  throng^boBtyimdcr 
the  salutary  foeling,  *  viiginibus  poe- 
risque  canto;'  and  the  oooaequeiion 
have  been  happy  indeed  for  his  own- 
fimiie— for  the  literary  taste,  and  the 
national  music,  of  Scotland  ;  su), 
what  is  of  far  lugfher  importance,  the 
moral  and  natimial  fedinga  of  his 
countrymen. 

Of  the  delight  with  whidi  Bunsls* 
boured  for  Mr  l^omam'a  OoUectioo, 
his  letters  eontsinsomeliydy  dcwip* 
tion. 

** '  Tou  cannot  iinagfaie/  says  be,  7tb 
April,  1793;  <  how  much  this  botimsi 
has  added  to  my  enjoyments.  Whtf 
with  my  early  attachment  to  bal]sd% 
your  book  and  balhMUmaking  are  nowas 
completdy  my  hobbyhorse  as  ever  forti- 
fication was  Uode  Toby's;  so  TU  e'ea 
canter  it  away  till  I  come  to  the  limit  of 
my  race,  (God  grant  1  may  take  the  nglit 
side  of  the  winniog-post,)  and  then, 
cheerfully  looking  back  on  the  boacst 
folks  with  wbom  I  bave  been  bappy,  I 
abatl  say  or  sing^  '  Sae  merry  ay  we  t' 
bae  been,*  and  raising  my  last  looks  to 
the  wbole  human  race,  the  last  words  of 
the  voice  of  Coilasball  be,  *  Good  w^ 
and  joy  be  wi*  you  a*  !*  '* 

This  was  indeed  a  divine  daily  oe* 
cupation  for  an  habitual  and  coninm- 
ed  drunkard  1  Shame  on  the  stopid 
lolly  that  could  thua,  in  bUndnos 
and  deafness;,  traduce  the  dyii^  bsrd ! 
Mr  Gray  was  the  first  who,  imnpeod- 
ently  of  ever^  other  argument,  proved 
the  imposdbdity  of  the  truth  ciTsacb 
charges,  by  pointmtg  to  the  shnost 
daily  efihsions  of  his  dear  and  xsr* 
douded  gcinius.  For  this,  and  for  hit 
otherwise  triumphant  vindicstion  of 
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the  ditraeter  of  Bonu  fkon  die  wofftt 
oUoquy  it  io  long  ky  frnder,  Scotland 
ought  to  be  gnteM  to  James  Gray.* 
Daring  much  of  the  time  that  Buni 
was  thus  almost  constantly  inspired  by 
hia  Muse,  who  must,  indeed,  ''  have 
visited  hk  slumbers  nighdy,"  he  wsa 
visibly  a  dying  man !  "  In  how  far 
the  tnottghtless  follies  of  the  poet/' 
skys  Mr  Lockhart,  '*  did  actually  has- 
ten his  end,  it  is  needless  to  oonjeo- 
ture.  They  had  their  share,  unques« 
tionabl^,  along  with  other  influences, 
which  It  would  be  inhuman  to  charac« 
terise  as  mere  follies — such,  for  ex« 
ami»le,  as  that  general  depression  of 
spirits  which  haunted  him  from  hia 
youth;"  and  then  hinting  at  some  other 
unhappy  and  dispiriting  circumstances 
in  the  later  yearsof  his  life— ''  All  such 
sorrows  as  these,"  he  well  says,  **  must 
have  acted  with  twofold  harmfulnesa 
upon  Bums— harassing,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  minds 
that  ever  filled  a  human  bosom, — and 
tiien,  alas !  by  consequence  tempting 
to  additional  excesses !"  In  a  letter 
written  to  that  warm-hearted  man,  Mr 
Alexander  Cunningham, — one  of  the 
▼ery  truest  friends  he  ever  had, — \k^ 
waraa  theb^ginning  of  1 794,  something 
more  than  a  year  before  his  death. 
Bums  himself  says,  in  that  strong  lan« 

ttie  need  of  the  occasion,  but  which 
must  have  meant  all  that  met  the  ear— 

^  For  these  two  months  I  have  not 
been  able  to  lift  a  pen.  My  constitution 
and  frame  were,  ab  origme^  blasted  with  a 
deep  incurable  taint  of  hypochondria, 
wtiich  poisons  my  eziitence.  Of  late 
a  number  of  domestic  veaattons,-  and 
some  pecuniary  share  in  the  ruin  of  these 
•••••  times— losses  which,  though  tri- 
fling, were  yet  what  I  could  ill  bear,  have 
so  irritated  rae,  that  my  feelings  at  times 
could  only  be  envied  by  a  reprobate  spU 
rit  listening  to  the  sentence  tbat  dooms 
it  to  perdition/* 

With  language  of  this  kind  there 
may  be  many,  who,  at  ^he  same  time 
that  they  entertain  all  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  memory  of  Bums,  wlU 
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be  mmhlo  to  aynp«lhiie.  But  the 
aame  letter  does  contain  sentimenta 
and  opinions  so  nobly  conceived  and 
expressed,  that  we  agree  with  all  our 
hearU  vriUi  Mr  Locuisrt,  that  **  they 
who  have  been  told  that  Bums  was 
ever  a  d^;raded  being — who  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  believe,  that  hia 
only  consolations  were  those  '  of  the 
opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief,'  will  do 
well  to  pause  over  it  and  judge  for 
themsdves."  The  following  passage^ 
how  beautiful^-how  sublime  f 

'*  fltill  there  are  two  gveat  pillars  tbal 
bear  us  up,  amid  the  wrads  of  misfortune 
and  miseiy.  The  ohb  is  composed  of 
the  different  modifications  of  a  certain 
noUe,  stubborn  something  in  man,  known 
by  the  names  of  courage,  fortitudci  mag- 
nanimity. The  oxHsa  is  made  up  of 
those  feelings  and  sentiments,  which, 
however  the  sceptic  may  denj^  or  the 
enthusiast  disfigure  them,  are  ye^  I  am 
convinced,  original  and  component  parts 
of  tbe  human  soul ;  those  joims  ^  the 
mind^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
which  connect  us  with,  and  link  us  to 
those  awful  obscure  realities— an  all- 
powerful  and  equally  beneficent  God-* 
and  a  world  to  come,  beyond  death  and 
the  grave.  The  fint  gives  the  nerve  of 
combat,  while  a  ray  of  hope  beams  on  the 
field ;— the  last  poun  the  bahn  of  com- 
fort into  the  wounds  which  time  can  ne- 
ver cure. 

*  '^  I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  Cun- 
ningham,  that  you  and  I  ever  talked  on 
the  subject  of  religion  at  aH.  I  know 
some  who  laugh  at  it,  as  the  trick  of  tbe 
crafty  few,  to  lead  the  undisoeming 
MANY ;  or  at  most  as  an  uncertain  ob- 
scurity, which  msnkind  can  never  know 
anything  o(  and  with  wliich  they  an 
fools  if  they  give  themselves  much  to  dow 
Nor  would  I  quanel  with  a  man  for -hia 
irreligion,  any  more  than  I  would  for  hia 
want  of  a:mnsical  ear.  I  would  regret 
that  he  was  shut  out  from  what,  to  me 
and  to  others,  were  such  superlative 
sources  of  enjoyment  It  is  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I 
will  deeply  imbue  the  mind  of  every 
child  of  mine  with  religion.  If  my  son 
should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  feeling, 
sentiment,  and  taste,  I  shall  thus  add 


*  Mr  Gray  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  Dumfries,  and  taught  Bums*s  sons,  was 
afterwards  for  many  yeara  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  High  School 
of  Bdinbnigh,  and  lately  Principal  of  the  Belfisst  Academy.  He  is  now  in  holy  or. 
ders,  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  a  chaplain  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  As 
Maga  visits  India,  we  send  him,  in  a  few  words,  our  kindest  remembrances,  and  our 
best  wishes  for  his  health,  honours,  and  happines9.— C.  N. 
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laigel  J  to  hit  ^itigmMAM.  IM  me  int. 
t»r  myself  that  this  sweel  little  feUowt 
who  U  just  DOW  nmniog  about  my  desk» 
will  be  a  man  of  a  melting,  ardent,  glow- 
ing beart  s  and  an  imagination,  delighted 
with  the  painter,  and  rapt  with  the  poet 
Let  me  figure  him  wandering  out  in  a 
sweet  evening,  to  inhale  the  balmy  gales, 
and  enjoy  the  growing  luxuriance  of  the 
spring ;  himself  the  while  in  the  bloom- 
ing youth  of  life.  He  looks  abroad  on  all 
nature,  and  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God.  His  soul,  by  swift,  delighted  degrees, 
is  rapt  above  this  sublunary  sphere,  until  . 
lie  can  be  silent  no  longer,  and  bunts  dnt 
into  the  giorious  enthusiasm  of  Itiom* 
son,— 

'  Thefe,  ai  they  dumge.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Aie  bat  the  iraried  Goa.— The  railing  yotf 
bAiUofthee;' 

and  so  on,  in  alt  the  spirit  and  aidonr  of 
that  charming  hymn.-^These  are  no  ideal 
pleasures ;  they  are  real  delights ;  and  1 
ask  what  of  the  delights  among  the  sons 
Of  men  are  superior,  not  to  say,  eqmd  to 
ibem  ?  And  they  hare  this  precious,  vast 
addition,  that  conscious  virtue  stamps 
them  for  her  own ;  and  lays  hold  on  them 
to  bring  herself  into  the  presence  of  a 
witnessmg,  judging,  and  approving  God. " 
.  Towards  the  close  of  1795,  Burns'a 
prospects  in  the  Excise  seemed  to 
orighten  up  a  little;  hut  his  hopes 
were  mingled  and  darkened  with  sor- 
row. For  four  months  of  that  year 
bia  TOUDgeet  child  lingered  through 
i|&  iUness,  of  which  every  week  pro* 
miaed  to  be  the  last;  and  she  was 
finally  cut  off  when  the  poet,  who  had 
watched  her  with  anxious  tenderness, 
was  firom  home  on  professional  busi- 
ncaa.  This  was  a  severe  blow ;  and 
bin  own  nerrea,  though  as  yet  he  had 
mA  taken  any  aeriona  alarm  about  his 
ailmenta,  were  ill  fitted  to  withstand 
it.  How  was  bia  heart  then  wrung 
by  the  agonizing  fear,  that  were  be 
dead,  his  family  would  be  in  misery  I 
**  There  had  need,"  be  writes  to  Mrs 
Dunlop,  15th  December,  '<  there  had 
much  need  be  many  pleasures  annexed 
to  the  states  of  husband  and  &ther,  for 
God  knows,  they  have  many  peculiar 
cares.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
anxious,  sleepless  houn  these  ties  fre- 
qaently  give  me.  I  see  a  train  of  help- 
less little  folks;  me  and  my  exertions  all 
their  stay ;  and  on  what  a  brittle  thread 
does  the  life  of  man  bang !  If  1  am  nipt 
off  at  the  command  of  late,  even  In  all 
the  vigonr  of  manhood  as  I  am,— such 
things  happen  eveiy  dayi«— gracious  God  t 


irfs^  little  ftick! 
*Tis  here  that  I  envy  your  people  of  for. 
tune.— A  father  on  his  death-bed.  taking 
an  everlasting  leave  of  his  childrea,  bas 
indeed  woe  enough ;  butthemaoofcooi. 
patent  fortune  leaves  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters independency  and  friends ;  while  I— 
but  1  shall  run  distracted  if  I  think  aaj 
longer  on  the  subject'* 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  lady* 
written  soon  after,  he  says,  "  What  a 
transient  business  is  life !  Very  lately 
I  was  a  boy ;  but  t'other  day  a  youDg 
man ;  and  I  already  begin  to  feel  the 
rigid  fibre  and  stifiening  limbs  of  old 
age  oomins  fast  upon  me."  Bums,  as 
he  wrote  this,  haa  just  completed  his 
thirty- seventh  year!  Stronff  bones, 
and  thews,  and  sinews,  were  nis ;  but 
what  are  they  to  the  touc^  of  that 
Power  that  biad  Bums  in  his  eye— 
and  now  **  his  dart  shook,  but  delayed 
to  strike !"  We  utter  this  oommonest 
of  all  common-pLioes^  because  the 
death  of  Burns  has  been  so  often,  no- 
til  lately,  attributed  directly  to  his 
dissipation  and  debaucbery.  Mr  Lock- 
hart  beautifully  aays,  with  much  fed- 
ing,— 

•*  The  untimely  death  of  one  whs,  hsA 
he  lived  to  anytliiag  like  the  ospal  tens 
of  human  existenccb  might  have  doas  a> 
much  to  increase  his  lame  aa  a  poet,  sad 
to  purify  and  dignify  hia  character  as  a 
man,  was,  it  is  too  probable,  hastened  hy 
his  own  intemperances  and  imprudences; 
but  it  seems  to  be  extremely  improbable^ 
that,  even  if  his  manhood  had  bses  a 
course  of  saintlike  virtue  in  all  respeels, 
the  irritable  and  nervona  bodily  coaitita* 
tion  which  he  inherited  from  his  frtbcr, 
shaken  as  it  was  by  the  toils  and  ouse* 
riea  of  his  iU-stafred  youths  oooM  ban 
snstained,  to  anything  like  the  psahajit's 
*  allotted  spaa,*  the  exhausting  eseite* 
ments  of  an  intensely  poetical  tesspcn* 
ment  Since  the  fint  pagea  of  this  aac- 
rative  were  sent  to  the  piess^  I  bsve 
heard  from  aa  old  acquaintanos  of  the 
bard,  who  often  shared  his  bed  with  \m 
at  Mossgiel,  that  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, when  intemperance  assuredly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  those 
ominous  symptoms  of  radical  disoider  in 
the  digestive  system,  the  'palpitstkm  ssd 
suffocation'  of  which  Gilbert  speaks^  were 
so  regularly  his  nocturnal  visitants,  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  have  a  great  tub  of 
eold  water  by  hb  bed-side,  into  wbkdi  he 
usually  plonged  more  than  ones  ia  the 
eoarse  of  the  night,  theraby  prseorisir 
instant,  though  bat  shoftUved  rellH.  Os 
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•  flnune  tln»  oflgliMil^  eonttrnotad,  aad 
thua  early  tried  with  most  severe  afflie. 
tion%  eztemel  and  iateml,  what  moat 
aot  have  been,  voder  any  subeequent 
eonne  of  circumataiieei^  the  effeet  of  that 
exquisite  sensibility  of  mind,  but  for  which 
the  world  would  never  have  heard  any- 
thing either  of  the  sins,  or  the  aonowa^ 
or  the  poetry  of  Bums  V* 

On  the  Slst  January^  1796«  he  wrote 
Id  Mrs  Dunlop — *'  I  have  lately  drunk 
deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction.  The  au« 
tamn  robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter  * 
and  darling  child,  and  that  at  a  di»« 
tanoe  too,  and  so  rapidly,  at  to  out  it 
out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  last  auties 
to  her.  I  nad  scarcely  begun  to  Teeo« 
Ter  from  that  shock,  when  I  became 
Boyaelf  the  victim  of  a  moet  severe 
rheumatic  fever,  and  long  the  die  spun 
doubtful ;  until,  after  many  weeks  of 
a  sick-bed,  it  seems  to  have  turned  up 
Kfe,  and  I  am  beginning  to  crawl  about 
the  room,  and  once  indeed  have  been 
before  my  own  door  in  die  street." 

A  few  months  afterwards,  7th  July, 
he  writes  to  Mr  Cunningham  of  £din« 
burgh,  from  the  small  village  of  Brow, 
on  tne  Solway  Frith,  about  ten  miles 
above  Dumfries,  to  which  he  had  re* 
moved  about  the  end  of  June—"  I  fear 
the  voic9  of  the  Bard  will  soon  be  heard 
among  you  no  more. — ^For  Uiese  eight 
or  ten  months  I  have  been  ailing,  some- 
times bedfast  and  sometimes  not ;  but 
these  last  three  months  I  have  been 
tortured  with  an  expnciating  rheuma* 
tiam  which  has  reduced  m€  to  nearly 
the  last  staj^e.  You  actually  would  not 
know  me  if  you  saw  me — pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  so  feeble,  as  occasionally  to 
need  help  from  my  ehair.-9-My  spirita 
fled !  fled  J  But  I  ean  no  more  on  the 
aolQect" 

Two  days  previous  to  the  dale  of  this 
afflicting  letter,  Mrs  Riddeil  of  Gien- 
riddel,  a  beautiful  uid  verv  accom- 
plished woman,  and  hersdf  of  no  mesn 
Sxtical  genius,  to  whom  many  of 
ums's  most  interesting  letters,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  were  addressed, 
and  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  ot  Brow,  sent  her  carriage 
for  his  conveyance,  and  she  thus  has 
described  his  appearance  and  conver« 
aation  on  that  occasion  :— 

**  I  was  stmdt  with  his  appeanuieB  on 
entering  the  mom*  The  stamp  of  death 
was.impreiMd  on  bis  featniou  HeaeeiMd 
already  toupUng  the  brink  of  eternity.  His 
first  laluji^tioa  was,  ^  Well,  madam,  have 
you  any  commands  for  the  other  world  ?' 
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I  replisd«  that  it  sesaMd  a  doobilisl  caae 
which  of  us  should  be  theie  soonest,  and 
that  I  hoped  he  woidd  yet  live  to  write  my 
epitaph.  (I  was  then  in  a  poor  aCate  of 
healtL)  He  looked  in  my  face  with  an 
air  of  great  kindness,  and  expresMd  his 
concern  at  seeing  me  look  so  ill,  with  his 
accustomed  Bcnsibilitv.  At  Ulble  he  ate 
little  or  nothing,  and  ne  complained  of  ha- 
ving entirely  Imt  the  tone  of  his  stomach. 
We  had  a  long  and  serious  oonveraatioB 
about  his  present  siiaatioo,  and  the  ap« 
proaching  termination  of  all  his  earthly 
prospects.  He  spoke  of  his  death  without 
any  of  the  ostenution  of  philosophy,  but 
with  firmness  as  wdf  as  feeling — as  an 
event  likely  to  happen  very  soon,  and 
which  gave  him  concern  chiefly  f^om  lea- 
ving  hh  four  diildren  so  young  and  unpro« 
tected,  and  his  wife  in  BO  inteicsting  a  sitna- 
tton— in  hourly  expectation  of  Ijring-ln  of 
a  fifth.  Hementioned,  with  seeming  pride 
and  satisfliction,  the  promiaing  genius  of 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  fiattering  marks 
of  approbation  he  had  received  firom  hia 
teachers,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  his 
hopes  of  that  boy  *s  future  conduct  and  me- 
rit. His  anxiety  for  hia  family  seemed  to 
hang  lieavy  upon  him,  and  the  more  per- 
haps from  the  reflecdon  that  he  had  not 
done  them  all  the  justice  he  was  so  well 
qualified  to  do.  Passing  from  this  sub- 
ject, he  showed  great  concern  about  the 
care  of  his  litenuj  fame,  and  particularly 
the  publicatioa  of  his  posthumous  worlok 
He  said  he  waa  well  aware  that  his  death 
would  oocarion  some  noise,  and  that  eveqr 
scrap  of  his  writing  would  be  revived 
against  him  to  the  injury  of  his  future  ro- 
putation;  that  letters  and  verses  written 
with  unguarded  and  improper  freedom, 
and  which  he  earoestlv  wished  to  have 
buried  in  oblirion,  woum  be' handed  about 
by  idle  vanity  or  malevolence,  when  no 
dread  of  his  resentment  would  restrain 
them,  or  prevent  the  censures  of  shriH- 
tengued  malice,  or  the  insidious  sareasma 
of  envy,  from  pouring  forth  all  their  va* 
■om  to  blast  hk  fame.  He  lamented  that 
ha  had  written  many  epigrams  en  per- 
sona against  whom  he  entertained  no  en- 
mity, and  whose  characters  he  should  be 
sorry  to  wound  ;  and  many  indiiEeren(  po* 
etical  nieces,  which  he  feared  would  now, 
with  aU  their  imperfections  on  their  headt 
be  thrust  upon  the  world.  On  this  account 
he  deeply  regretted  having  deferred  to  put 
his  papers  into  a  state  of  arrangement,  as 
he  was  now  quite  incapable  of  the  exer- 
tion.—The  conversation  waa  kept  up  with 
great  evenness  and  animation  on  his  side. 
I  have  seldom  seen  his  mind  greater  or 


more  collected.  Theap  was  ftequently  a 
considerable  degree  of  vivacity  in  his  sal* 
lies,  and  they  would  probably  have  had  a 
greater  share,  had  not  the  concern  and 
dejecdoQ  I  oou^d  not  disguise,  damped  th^ 
spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  not  unwilU 
♦  X 
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dig  to  indulge. — ^We  pflrt«d  tb^t  fiiii*tet 
en  the  evening  of  that  day;  (the  6th  of 
^ttly,  1796;)  the  next  day  I  jnw  hfan 
again,  and  we  parted  to  meet  no  moce !" 

On  the  7  th  of  Jttly>  on  which  he  had 
written  his  last  letter  to  his  friend 
Cunningham,  he  had  also  hade  fare* 
well  to  his  beloved  brother  Gilbert :— ^ 
''  I  am  dangerously  ill,  and  not  like« 
]y  to  get  better.  God  keep  my  wife 
and  children !"  And  on  the  l^th,  he 
^nned  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote, 
to  his  friend^  Mrs  Dunlop ; — *'  Ma- 
dam, I  have  written  you  so  oflten, 
without  receiving  any  answer,  that  I 
w(Mild  not  trouble  you  agun,  but  for 
tfie  circumstances  in  which  I  am.  An 
illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me^ 
in  all  probability  will  speedily  send 
me  beyond  that  tounw  wheniDe  no  tra» 
veiigrreiumi.  Your  fnendahip,  with 
which  for  so  many  Tears  you  honour- 
ed me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my 
BOuL  Your  conversation,  and  espe- 
cially your  correspondence,  were  at 
once  hi^ly  entertaining  and  instruct 
tive.  With  what  pleasure  did  I  use 
to  break  up  the  seal!  The  remem* 
branoe  yet  adds  one  pulse  more  to  my 
{Kwr  palpitating  heart  Farewdllll 

Mr  M'Diarmid  has  communicated 
the  fbUowiBg  impressive  anecdote  :<-— 
'  *'  Rousseau,  we  all  know,  when  dying, 
wished  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air, 
that  he  might  obtain  a  parting  look  of 
the  glorious  orb  of  day.  A  night  or  two 
before  Bums  left  Brow,  he  .drank  tea 
with  Mrs  Craig,  widow  of  the  minister 
of  RuthwelL  His  altered  appearance 
excited  much  silent  sympathy;  and  the 
evening  being  beautiftil,  and  the  sun  shi. 
ning  brightly  through  the  casement,  Miss 
Craig  (now  Mrs  Henry  Duncan)  was 
afraid  the  light  might  be  too  much  for 
him,  and  rose  with  the  view  of  letting 
down  the  window  blinds.  Bums  imme* 
diately  guessed  what  she  meant;  aad* 
regarding  the  young  lady  with  a  look  of 
great  benignity,  said,  '  Thank  you,  my 
dear,  for  your  kind  attention ;  bu^  oh, 
let  him  shine ;  he  will  not  shine  kmg  for 
me."* 

.  The  final  scene  of  all  we  give  chiefs 
ly  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Allan 
Cunningham: — 

"^  On  the  18tb,  despairing  of  any  be* 
neflt  from  the  sea,  our  poet  came  back 
Co  Dumfkies.  Mr  Allan  CunDtngbam, 
who  saw  him  irrive  *  visibly  changed  in 
his  looks,  being  witk  diflteolty  able  to 
stand  upright,  and  reach  his  own  door,' 
hu  given  a  striking  picturci  in  one  of 


kfe  essays,  of  th«  attte  «f  popite  fteii^ 
in  the  town  during  the  short  spscevUdl 
intarvencd  batween  bis.  return  and  hii 
death.—'  Dumfries  was  like  a  ben^ 
pfaMOi  It  was  known  he  was  dyio^md 
the  amnety,  not  of  the  rich  and  the  leuB^ 
ed  only,  but  of  the  mechaDies  and  pea* 
asBts^  cBoeeded  all  belief.  Wherever  two 
or  three  people  stood  together,  tbeic  talk 
was  of  Bums,  and  of  him  alone. .  They 
spoke  of  his  histoiy— >of  bis  person-^l 
his  work»— of  his  fiimily— of  his  fkne^ 
and  of  his  untimely  and  approaching  fitter 
with  a  warmth  and  an  entbusiasa  vrhtch 
will  ever  endear  Domfriee  to  my  remsai* 
branoe.  AU  that  he  saki  or  was  ssfag 
— 4he  opiakms  of  the  physiGians  (md 
MaaweU  was  a  kind  and  a  skilful  one) 
were  eageriy  caught  up  and  reportsd 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  ce 
house.' 

"*  His  good  humour,*  Cnnningfaiia 
adds^ '  was  unruffled,  and  Ids  wit  never 
forsook  him.  He  looked  to  one  of  hii 
fellow  volunteers  with  a  smile,  as  hs 
stood  by  the  bed-side  with  his  eyes  we^ 
and  said, '  John,  don't  let  the  awkward 
squad  fire  over  me.'  He  repressed  with 
a  smUe  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  toU 
them  he  had  lived  long  enough.  A»  fait, 
life  drew  near  a  dose,  the  eager  yet  de- 
corous solicitude  of  his  fellow  townsDen 
increased.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
young  men  of  Dumfries  to  meet  in  tiie 
streets  during  the  hours  of  remisaoo 
from  labour,  and  by  these  means  I  hid 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  genenl 
soliatttde  of  all  ranks  and  of  afl  sgok 
His  dilfcrenees  with  them  on  seme  in- 
poitant  polnto  were  forgotten  and  kt- 
given ;  they  tbonght  only  of  hia  gtBiB»- 
of  the  delight  his  compositions  had  dit 
fosed— and  they  talked  of  bira  with  tks 
aame  awe  as  of  some  departing  ^mtf 
wliose  voice  was  to  gtodden  them  so 


«"  A  tressot  now  penraried  his  frane,' 
aays  Dr  Currie^  on  the  aathority  of  Che 
physician  who  attended  him  i '  his  toapn 
was  parched;  and  bis  mind  sunk  Into 
delirium,  when  not  roused  by  coavem- 
tion.  On  the  second  and  third  day  ths 
fever  increased,  and  liis  strength  dinii- 
nished.'  On  the  fourth,  July  21st,  17% 
Bobert  Bums  died. 

<"<  I  went  to  see  bun  kid  out  for  ths 
grave,*  says  Mr  AUaa  Cuimingbam ;  *  se- 
veral elder  people  were  with  me.  He 
lay  in  a  plain  unadorned  cof&n,  wkh  s 
Haen  sheet  drawn  over  hn  fiice;  and  oa 
the  bed,  and  around  the  body,  herbs  sad 
flowen  were  thiddy  stvswB,  aeeoidiag 
to  the  usage  of  the  eountiy.  Hewas 
wasted  somewhnt  by  long  illBcti;  Ni 
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4eM  bad  nlirliiefMMd  tte  tiwrtiiy  hue 
of  faif  ftiee,  wMeh  was  imeoraiBoiiiy  dark 
'  and  deeply  marked-^it  bnwd  and  open 
*htove  was  pale  and  serene,  and  aioand  it 
•Ms  mStAt  hair  lay  in  masses^  slightly  toneh- 
'od  wifh  grey.  The  roon  where  he  Isy 
-was  plafai  and  neat,  and  the  simpKeity  of 
the  poet's  humble  dwelling  prMsed  the 
presence  of  death  more  «losely  on  the 
heart  than  if  his  bier  had  been  embellish- 
ed by  vanity,  and  covered  with  the  Ua- 
'soniy  of  high  ancestry  and  rank.  We 
'Stood  and  gued  on  him  in  sUenee  for  the 
apace  of  several  minutea— ^e  went^  and 
'<itbera  succeeded  ns— -not  a  whisper  was 
heardi     This  was  several  days  after  his 


The  whole  of  this  Life  of  Bums, 
from  beginning  to  eiad^  is  honourable 
alike  to  the  biographer's  head  and 
heart ;— and  long  aa  our  article  has 
proved  to  be,  why  deny  ourselves  and 
others  the  mekncnoly  pleasure  of  read^ 
iDg  a  few  of  the  beautiful  passages  in 
which  he  speaks,  at  the  oose  of  his 
▼olume,  of  the  character  and  geniua  of 
this  moat  extraordinary  man. 

H  It  is  possible,  peifaqis  for  some  it 
■my  be  ca^,  toimagiae  a  cfaaiacter  of  a 
much  higher  cast  than  that  of  Boms^  de- 
veloped, too,  under  circumstances  in 
many  respects  not  unlike  those  of  his 
histofy— the  character  of  a  nmn  of  lowly 
birth,  and  powerful  genius,  elevated  by 
that  philosophy  wfaidh  is  alone  pure  end 
divine,  tu  above  all  those  annoyances  of 
terrestrial  spleen  and  passion,  whidi 
'mixed  from  the  beginnhag  with  the  work- 
ings of  his  inspiration,  and  in  the  end 
wafeabls  to  eat  deep  into  the  great  heart 
which  they  had  long  tormented.  Such 
a  being  would  have  received,  no  question, 
a  species  of  devoCit  reverence,  I  mean 
when  the  grave  had  closed  on  him,  to 
which  the  warmest  admirers  of  our  poet 
can  advance  no  pretensions  for  their  un- 
fortunate favourite ;  but  could  such  a  be- 
ing have  delighted  his  species— «ouM  he 
even  have  instructed  them,  like  Burns? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  thankful  for  every 
new  variety  of  form  and  circumstance,  in 
and  undet  which  the  ennobling  energies 
of  true  and  lofty  genius  are  found  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  common  bre- 
thren of  the  race  ?  Would  we  have  none 
but  Miltons  and  Cowpers  in  poetry— but 
Brownesand  Southeysin  prose?  Alas !  if 
it  were  so,  to  how  Urge  a  portion  of  the 
species  would  all  the  gifts  of  all  the  muses 
remain  for  ever  a  fountain  shut  up  and 
a  book  sealed !  Were  the  doctrine  of  in- 
tellectoal  excommunication  to  be  thus 
expounded  and  enforced,  how  small  the 
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llbsary  that  would  rMnalnto  kiadle  tho 
tecy,  to  drawoatand  refine  the  feelings^ 
to  enlighten  the  head  by  expanding  the 
heart  of  man !  From  Aristophanea  to 
Byran,  how  brood  the  sweep,  how  woe- 
ful the  desoktion ! 

'*  In  the  absence  of  that  vehemesit 
sympathy  with  humanity  as  it  is,  its  sor- 
rows and  its  joys  as  they  are^  we  might 
have  had  a  great  man,  perhaps  a  great 
poet,  but  we  could  have  had  no  Bums; 
It  is  very  noble  to  despise  the  accidents 
of  fortune ;  but  what  moral  homily  con« 
coming  these,  could  have  equalled  that 
whieh  Bums*s  poetry,  considered  along- 
side of  Bums's  histoiy,  and  the  history 
of  his  fome,  presents !  It  is  very  noUe  to 
be  above  the  allurements  of  pleason ; 
but  who  preaches  so  effectually  against 
them,  as  he  who  sets  forth  in  immortal 
Terse  his  own  intense  sympathy  with 
those  that  yield,  and  in  verse  and  in 
pmse,  in  action  and  in  passion,  in  lifo 
and  in  death,  the  dangers  and  the  miseiiaa 
trf  yielding?'* 

And,  in  another  place,  alluding  to 
some  passages  in  Bums'a  letters,  he 
says, 

**  In  such  evacuations  of  indignant 
spleen  the  proud  heart  of  many  an  un- 
fortunate genius,  besides  this,  has  found 
or  sought  relief:  and  toother  more  dan- 
gerous indulgences,  the  affliction  of  such 
sensitive  spirits  had  often,  ere  his  time, 
condescended.  The  list  is  a  long  and  a 
painful  one ;  and  it  includes  some  namei 
that  can  claim  but  a  scanty  share  in  the 
apology  of  Bums.  Addison,  himself,  the 
elegant,  the  philosophical,  the  religious 
Addison,  must  be  numbered  with  these 
offenders :— Jonson,  Cotton,  Prior,  Par- 
nell,  Otway,  Savage^  all  sinned  in  the 
same  sort,  and  the  tran^gresiions  of  them 
all  have  been  leniently  dealt  with,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  one  whose  genius 
was  probably  greater  than  any  of  theirs ; 
his  appetites  more  fervid,  his  temptations 
more  abundant,  his  repentance  more  se- 
rere.  The  beautiful  genius  of  Collins 
sunk  under  similar  contaminations ;  and 
those  who  have  from  dulness  of  head,  or 
sourness  of  hearty  joined  in  die  too  gene- 
ral clamour  against  Bums,  may  leara  il 
lesson  of  candour,  of  mercy,  and  of  joa^ 
tice,  from  the  language  in  which  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  and  loftiest  of  moralists^ 
has  commented  on  frailties  that  hurried 
a  kindred  spirit  to  a  like  untimely  grsve.*^ 

We  conclude  with  one  admirable 
passage  on  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

«  On  one  point  there  can  be  no  con^ 
troversy;  the  poetry  of  Burns  has  had 
most  powerfol  influence  in  reviving  and 
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Mrengthening  the  Mtioaal  feeliogs  of  hb 
coantrymefi.  Amidit  peauiy  and  labour, 
bh  youth  fed  on  the  old  mioatrelty  and 
tnuiitional  gloriet  of  hit. nation,  and  his 
•'  fentui  divined,  that  .what  he  felt  lo  deeply 
'  must  belong  to  a  spirit  that  might  lie  smo- 
thered around  him,  but  could  not.be  ex- 
tinguished. The  political  circumstances 
of  Scotland  were,  and  had  been,  such  aa 
to  stanre  the  flame  of  patriotism ;  the  po- 
pular literature  had  striven,  and  not  in 
▼ain,  to  make  itself  English;  and,  above 
all,  a  new  and  a  cold  system  of  speculative 
philosophy  had  begun  to  spread  widely 
among  us.  A  peasant  appeared,  and  set 
himself  to  check  the  creeping  pestilence 
•f  this  indifference.  Whatever  genius 
has  since  then  been  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  national  manners,  and  sua- 
taining  thereby  of  the  national  feelings  of 
the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Bums  will  ever  ba  remembered  as  the 
fiHinder,  and,  alas!  in  his  own  person  as 
the  martyr,  of  this  reformation. 

'<  That  what  is  now-a-days  called,  by 
solitary  eminence,  the  toeaUh  of  the  na- 
tion, had  been  on  the  increase  ever  since 
our  incorporation  with  a  greater  and 
wealthier  state— nay,  that  the  Uiws  had 
been  improving,  and,  above  all,  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  laws,  it  would  be 
mere  bigotry  to  dispute*  It  may  also  be 
conceded  easUy,  that  the  national  mind 
bad  been  rapidly  clearing  itself  of  many 
injurious  prejudices — that  the  people^  as 
a  people,  had  been  gradually  and  surely 
advancing  ih  knowledge  and  wisdom,  as 
well  as  in  wealth  and  security.  But  all 
this  good  had  not  been  accomplished 
without  rude  work*  If  the  improvement 
were  valuable,  it  had  been  purchased 
dearly.  *  The  spring  fire/  Allan  Cunning, 
ham  says  beautifully  somewhere, '  which 
destroys  the  fiirze,  makes  an  end  also  of 
the  nests  of  a  thousand  song-birds  ;  and 
he  who  goes  a-trouting  with  lime  leaves 
little  of  life  hi  the  stream.'  We  were 
getting  fest  ashamed  of  many  precious 
and  beautiful  things,  only  for  that  they 
were  old  and  our  own. 

*<  The  moral  influence  of  his  genius  has 
not  been  conflaed  to  his  own  countrymen. 
•  The  range  of  the  pattortU,'  said  John. 
aoQ,  '  is  narrow.  Poetry  cannot  dwell 
upon  the  minuter  distinctions  by  which 
one  species  diifers  from  another,  without 
depaiting  from  that  simplicity  of  gran- 
deur which  )Ub  IA0  imogMutfioii  .*  nordis- 
aeet  the  latent  qualities  of  things,  with- 
out losing  its  general  power  of  gra^^ 
mferjf  mind  6y  recalling  Us  own  conceptions, 
IVot  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the 
occasions  on  which  they  can  be  properly 


applied,  an  ftw  and  geii«nd«  Tbeitste 
of  a  man  confined  to  the  cmptoymests 
and  pleasures -of  the  country,  is  so  HtUe 
diversified,  and  exposed  to  so  few  ofthose 
accidesta  which  produce  -  perpteaitiQi^ 
terrors,  and  surprises,  in  more  eonpli- 
cated  transactions,  that  he  can  be  shown 
but  seldom  in  such  circumstances  as  at- 
tract curiosity.  His  ambition  is  witboit 
policy,  and  his  love  without  mtrigoe.  He 
.has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  rivil, 
but  that  he  is  richer  than  himself;  nor 
any  disasters  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mis- 
tress or  a  bad  harvest.'  Soch  were  the 
notions  of  the  great  arbiter  of  taste,  wbois 
dicta  formed  the  creed  of  the  British 
world,  at  the  time  when  Bums' made  his 
appearance  to  overturn  all  such  dogmits 
at  a  single  blow ;  to  convmce  the  loftietf 
of  the  noble,  and  the  daintiest  of  ths 
learned,  that  wherever  human  nature  is 
at  work,  the  eye  of  a  poet  may  diseovn 
rich  elements  of  his  art-— that  over  Chris- 
tian  Europe,  at  all  events,  the  pority  of 
sentiment  and  the  fervour  of  passion  nuy 
be  found  combined  with  sagacity  of  btel- 
lect,  wit,  shrewdness,  humour,  whatefer 
elevates  and  whatever  delights  the  miad, 
not  more  easily  amidst  the  most  <  com- 
plicated transactions'  of  the  most  polish- 
ed societies,  than 

'  In  huti  when  podr  men  Ue/^ 

**  Burns  did  not  phuse  himself  only  with- 
in the  estiipation  and  admiration  of  those 
whom  the  world  called  his  superiors-^ 
solitary  tree  emerging  into  light  and  tii^ 
and  leaving  the  parent  underwood  as  low 
and  as  dark  as  before.  H^  as  well  as 
any  man, 

•  Knew  hii  own  WDrtb,  sad  ravenBMdlfae  lyie  s* 

but  he  ever  announced  himself  as  a  pea- 
aant,  the  representative  of  his  cIbbs,  the 
painter  of  their  manners,  inspired  by  the 
same  influences  which  ruled  their  bo- 
soms ;  and  whosoever  sympathized  with 
the  verse  of  Burns^  had  his  soul  opened 
for  the  moment  to  the  whole  family  of 
man.    If,  in  too  many  instances,  the  mat- 
ter has  stopped  there—the  blame  is  not 
with  the  poet,  but  with  the  mad  and  un- 
conquerable pride  and  coldness  of  the 
worldly  heart — *  man*s  inhumanity  to 
man.*    I^  in  spite  of  Burns,  and  all  hit 
suecessors,  the  boundary  lines  of  society 
are  observed  with  increasing  strictness 
among  us — if  the  various  orders  of  mea 
still,  day  by  day,  feel  the  chord  of  sym- 
pathy relaxing,  let  us  lament  over  symj^ 
toms  of  a  disease  in  the  body  pollticv 
which,  if  it  goes  on,  must  find  sooner  or 
later  a  latal  ending :  but  let  us  not  un- 
dervalue the  antidote  which  has  all  aionf 
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bfltnehaddiigtliliftimvFoimk  Wild 
cm  doubt  that  «t  this  moment  tboosanda 
of  *  the  fint-bora  of  Egypt*  look  upon 
the  smoke  of  a  eotCager's  chimney  with 
feelings  which  would  never  have  been 
developed  within  their  being,  had  there 
been  no  Burns?" 

We  shall  not  attempt  the  defence  of 
^e  people  of  Scotland  m  their  conduct 
towards  Burns.  Something— perhaps 
much — ^mighty  and  some  time  or  other 
ooght  and  will,  be  said  bv  us,  in  its 
extenuation.  But  it  was  bad.  Let  Eng- 
land, however — we  say  it  in  love  and 
admiration  of  her  character— let  Eng- 
land look  to  herself,  and  settle  all  ac- 
counts with  herself  on  the  score  of  her 
own  n^lect  of  native  genius,  before 
she  wastes  any  more  of  her  high-toned 
moral  indignation  on  us  for  our  treat- 


ment of  hi'm,  whom  now  we  glory  in 
!t.    The 


Aid,  miiiil  alim^.he  letdMb  to  dw 
diflcradit  and  disgrace  of  theeonntm 
Yet  thus  much  we  will  say— and  mf 
thus  much— that  we  ought  to  temtm* 
ber  that  the  Dead  Bonis  i9  moM^ 
glorioas  than  ever  was  the  Living* 
He  has  now  gathered  all  his  fiime. 
Nations  hare  honoured  his  geniu& 
He  sits  among  the  Immortals.  This 
has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  any  living 
man:  notof  Milton— not  yet  of  Words- 
worth. Can  it  be  that  man  hates  to 
honour  man — till  the  power  in  wlddi 
he  may  have  wroueht  miracles  be  ex-* 
tinguished'or  withdrawn  from  earth— 
and  then,  when  we  fear,  and  hate,  and 
pine,  and  envy  about  it  no  more,  we 
confess  its  grandeur,  bow  down  to  it, 
and  worship  it?  Then  it  was,  like 
ourselves,  human— now  it  is  divine ! 


Up  to  the  day  on  which  Bums  left 
as  our  greatest  national  poet.  The  his  farm  of  Ellissland,  (and  had  sodi 
gold  coin  of  the  genius  of  Bums,  at  rural  occupation,  entureimd  undivided, 
kuist,  be  it  remembered,  never  sus-  and  under  ordinarily  happy  drenm* 
tained,  during  his  lifetime,  any  de-     stances,  been  always  nis,  how  different 


predation.  He  had  this  to  comfort 
nlm — this  to  glory  in— to  the  last; 
and  tlds,  by  &e  poet,  in  hb  barest 
poverty,  was  doubtless  often  felt  to  be 
an  exceeding  great  reward.  And  when 
he  died — when  it  was  known  that 
Burns  indeed  was  dead — ^not  in  vain, 
and  idle,  and  pompous  funeral  rites 
alone — though  these  were  paid  him, 
and  the  volleying  tibnnders  pealed  over 
bis  grave— not  In  unavailing  attempts 
to  lament  his  doom,  by  touching  to 
elegiac  strains  the  strings  of  that  harp 
which  now  lay  mute  by  its  master  s 
side— did  Scotland  show  her  remorse 
— her  penitence— ber  gratitude.  The 
widow  and  the  fatherless  became  the 
objects  of  general  tender  conoem.  An 
ample  subMription  was  soon  raised  for 
thenr  behoof-^  new  edition  of  his 
I^oems,  by  the  enlightened  and  bene- 
Tolent  Currie,  while  it  spread  wider, 
and  established  more  firmly  his  fame, 
added  to  the  fund  of  chsrit^— and  this 
sorelv — and  more  than  this-— done  at 
the  Ume  when  there  was  a  blessing  on 
it — and  every  year  since  bis  deaSi  a 
more  eamest  and  universal  delight  in 
his  genius,  even  to  passion — ^weU  enti- 
tles Scotland  almost  to  forgive  and 
forget  her  offence — to  sink  the  past  in 
the  present— «id  even  to  pride  herself 
on  being,  after  all,  not  an  ungrateful 
mother  of  such  a  son.  To  have  failed 
in  any  duty  she  ever  owed  to  such  a 
son,  when  he  was  a^ve  to  rejoice  and 
benefit,  .along  with  all  he  loved  most 
dearly,  from  the  bestowal  ef  her  re« 


might  have  been  the  whole  colour  and 
complexion  of  his  life !)  we  showed, 
that  after  fairly  balancing  the  accoonts 
of  conscience,  ne  was  so  &r  from  bdng 
bankrupt  in  character,  that  no  man 
waa  better  entitled  than  he  to  hold  his 
bead  up  among  the  best  of  his  fldlow- 
beings,  at  church  or  market  How 
stands  he  at  his  last  earthly  audit? 
With  many  more  sins  to  be  judged  and 
forgiven  by  Gbd  at  the  great  day-^ 
wiw  not  many  more— although  some 
—to  be  judged— may  we  dare  to  use 
the  word  forgiven — even  by  man  da- 
ring his  earthly  sojourn  !  He  had 
often  erred— sometimes  aroeslv  and 
grievously — and  "  rueful  had  tne  ex« 
piation  been."  But  were  the  sins  of 
poor  Robert  Bums  so  mueh  wane 
than  those  of  most  other  men,  that  it 
became  a  moral  and  religious  duty  te 
emblazon  them  for  an  eternal  warning 
to  human  nature  ?  Alas !  his  sins  bore 
no  proportion  to  his  sorrows !  Long, 
long  before  the  light  of  heaven  had 
ever  been  darkened,  obscured,  or  edip« 
aed  in  his  conscience,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  evil  thoughts  or  evil  deeds^ 
when  the  bold,  bright  boy,  with  his 
thick  black  curhog  hair  ennobling  his 
noble  forehead,  was  slaving  for  his  pa* 
rents'  sake, — and  if  the  blessing  of 
God  ever  falls  on  mortal  man,  it  must 
be  on  toils  like  these — Robert  Bums 
used  often  to  lie  by  his  brother's  side, 
all  night  long,  without  ever  closing 
an  eye  in  sleep— for  that  large  heart 
of  his,  that  loved  all  his  eyes  looked 
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fit 

«pon  oCoitUKl'tiPoriui  li?iiig  ordaid, 
dtvine  m  wu  iti  medianiwn  for  the 
play  of  all  lofty  paaiioiie,  would  often 
get  iuddenly  disarranged,  as  if  ap« 
ptoached  the  very  honr  of  death*  Who 
•0  skilled  in  nature's  mysteries  to  dare 
to  say,  that  many  more  years  oonkL 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  so  ftamed  j 
had  he  all  life  long  drank,  as  in  youth, 
tmt  of  the  well-wattf,  lain  down  with 
the  dove,  and  risen  with  the  larkP 
If  exeesses,  in  which  there  was  much 
blame,  d^d  in  an^  degree  injure  his 
health  and  oonstitntion-^and  most 
probably  Uier  did  so — ^how  much  more 
did  those  otner  excesses  certainly  do 
mh  in  which  there  was  both  praise  and 
yirtoe— orer-anxious,  orer-working 
hours  beneath  the  mid»day  sun,  when 
his  hot  beama  shot  downwards  like 
arrows— -yety  were  faith  in  thatbeauti« 
All  Pagan  Poetry  for  a  moment  resto- 
fed  for  the  sake  of  our  great  Pastoral, 
well  might  we  belieTc  that  Apollo 
would  not  hare  hurt  the  Muse's  son. 
But  let  us  not  &ar  to  confess  all  his 
fanlts   ^silingn    rrrom    rirm — ainsi 
in  aU  their  magnitude,  and  in  all  their 
darkest  odknirs.    They  are  known  to 
the  whole  world.  Yet  still  the  whole 
world  loTes^-admires— respects — ^re* 
neratea  the  memory  of  Bums.    Not 
under  the  power  of  his  genius  alone 
does  the  world  thus  f^fand  judge. 
For  how  much  is  there  of  good  and 
oreat  in  the  character  of  the  Man  f 
what  lessmis  of  patience,  endurance, 
contentment,  resignation,  magnani« 
mity,  devotion,  does  his  earlier  life 
teach !    Was  not  his  manhood,  in  all 
its  better  days,  nay,  on  to  the  week  of 
the  final  struggle,  dignified,  amidst 
all  its  stains,  by  independence,  by 
patriotism,  by  integrity,  by  generosi- 
ljp*.for  he  wss  generous  as  poor — and 
by  the  discharge  of  nature's  primal 
duties  under  sorest  difficulty  and  dis* 
tress— for  hard  had  he  worked  for 
that  wife  and  those  children,  whom  at 
last  he  piously  deliyered  up  to  the  care 
of  their  God  on  the  bed  of  death. 
Who  ever  laid  one  mean,  jealous,  en« 
yioufl,  unkind,  or  crael  thought  or 
deed  to  the  charge  of  Robert  Bums  ? 
lU-uaed  as  he  had  been  by  the  world 
—by  the  great  and  the  rich,  and  the 
learned  and  the  wise — in  short,  by  the 
powerftd— >who  were  proud  to  take 
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him  by  the  hand,  and  HII  hhn  vpfw 
a  little  while  on  a  towering  and  oob« 

Sicuous  eminence,  and  then  did  let 
m  wander  away  off  into  what  nu^t 
have  been  utter  obscurity  for  them— 
into  sttflferings  by  them  unmitigated— 
this,  we  say,  was  to  use  him  ill  indeed, 
and  even  this  might  have  broken  minj 
a  noble  heart,  as  we  know  that  for  a 
time  it  shook  his  to  its  very  core.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this— in  spite  of  the 
'  hope  deferred  that  maketh  die  heart 
sick,'  Bums  never  baawie  a  misao* 
thrope.    A  few  indignant  flashes  lui 
genius  occasionally  gave  forth  agaimt 
Uie  littleness  of  the  great— but  nothiitt 
so  paltry  as  personal  pique  at  the  bad       j 
ana  base  usage  of  a  few,  or  even  many,       i 
who  ought  not  thus  to  have  diiho*      I 
noured  their  birth,  ever  insfHred  Bum 
with  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the 
highest  orders.    His  waa  an  imsgins*      i 
tion  that  clothed  high  rank  with  that 
dignity  and  splendour  which  some  of 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  old  and 
illustrious  houses  had  seemed  to  have 
forgotten;  and  when  an  Athole,  a 
Daer,  or  a  Glencum,  *'  reverenced  the 
lyre,"  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  pes* 
ssnt,  who  had  received  it  as  his  patri« 
mony  from  nature,  Buma  felt  it  to  be 
nowise  inconsistent  with  the  stub* 
bomest  independence  that  ever  sop* 
ported  a  son  of  the  soil  in  his  stru^b 
with  necessity,  reverently  to  doffbis 
bonnet,  and  bow  his  head  in  their  pre* 
aence,  proud  in  his  humility. 

<*  The  bridegroom  may  foifiet  the  bride 
Was  Blade  his  wedded  wifii  yettrees; 

The  monarch  may  fotiset  the  erown. 
That  on  his  head  an  hoar  hath  bees; 

The  mother  may  forget  the  child 
That  smUes  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee; 

Bat  I'll  remember  thee»  Glencsinw 
And  a'  that  tboa  hast  done  for  me  P 

Even  this  perfect  freedom  from  un- 
easy, dissatisfied,  and  angry  thoogbti 
and  feelings  towards  die  rich  and 
great,  when  we  consider  all  things* 
provea  the  native  magnsnimity  d 
Burns.  After  all,  that  is  the  higbeit 
eulogy  whidi  uses  only  the  moat  oom« 
men  but  the  most  holy  words.  Burai 
then,  wss  a  good  Son,  a  good  Brother, 
a  good  Friend,  a  good  Husband,  snd  a 
gw>d  Father. 


No  fitfther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 
There  they  alike  in  tremblina  hope  repose, 
The  boaom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


1888.3  To  mml  agohh  9  IS 


TO  KBET  AOAIK. 

To  meet  again  J  Oh,  that  a  cruel  fiite 

Should  haTe  oompell'd  ua  iiolr»  and  thua,  to  part ! 
I  feel  aa  if  the  world  lay  deaolate 

For  me ;  a  hurden  preases  on  my  heart ; 
In  Tain  I  strive  to  ease  my  hreaat,  in  Tain 
Life'a  sole  hope  is,  that  we  may  meet  again ! 

To  meet  again !  that  it  the  one  lone  ray, 

Which  from  the  hlacknesa  of  this  midnight  atreama ; 
Cut  off  from  thee,  day  shall  crawl  on  to  day> 

And  thou  he  present  onl^  in  my  dreams  ; 
I  gaze  around  roe  in  my  sptrit's  dearth^ 
To  know  that  nought  like  thee  abides  on  earth ! 

I  pine  in  solitude—I  mu9e  upon 

The  daysy  thatj  meteo^-ltke,  have  glided  by^ 
When  bl^dng  mT  rapt  sight  thy  beauty  ahonct. 

And  my  heart  tnrill'd  beneath  thj  conquering  eye. 
And  when  the  music  of  thy  deep,  ndi  Tmoej 
Taught  all  my  thonghta  to  sadden,  yet  r^oioe. 

Methinks  I  see  thee,  in  thy  gpreen  retreat. 
Watering  the  glow  of  the  flush'd  summer  flowera; 

Or,  while  me  streamlet  murmurs  at  thy  feet. 
Sitting  with  some  loved  book  'mid  sylvan  bowera. 

And  lending  to  the  groves,  and  fields,  and  skies. 

More  lustrous  beauty  from  thy  soft  blue  eyes  ;— 

Ah !  chan^ng,  like  our  fortunes,  wilt  thou  change^ 
Smile  with  die  gay,  and  with  the  giddy  turn? 

Forbid  the  thought  f  Could  Time  thy  heart  estrange. 
Less  for  the  love  of  thee  this  heart  ahould  bum  ; 

But  if  on  earth  Fidelity  may  find 

A  home  for  reat,  'tia  in  thy  noble  mindl 

Yes !  I  will  live  in  hope— it  cannot  be 
(—Oh,  if  it  should,  oefore  that  hateful  day. 

May  Death— and  welcome— aet  my  spirit  free—) 
That  thou  from  cheriah'd  ties  should'st  turn  away  ; 

No!  Nature  nevier could  be ao  unkind, 

Aa  link,  with  form  ao  fair,  a  fickle  mind  I 

m  think  of  thee,  IH  think,  when  joy  would  come 
To  raise  my  lonely  and  desponding  heart ; 

111  Uiink  of  thee,  bdoved,  in  nours  of  gloom. 
And  happy  fed,  that  thou  haat  not  a  part 

In  my  afilictiona.— Oh !  without  a  cloud. 

May  all  thy  days  shine  o'er  in  lustre  prood. 

Mry  a  perpetual  sunshine  atill  iUume 

Thy  every  thon^t^-and  not  a  woe  or  caie 
From  thy  a^  cheek  of  beau^  rob  the  bloom. 

Or  dim  the  silken  richneaa  of  thy  hair ; 
And  when  sweet  deep  oomeao'er  taee,  ah,  be  blight 
Thy  ainleaa  dreama  with  a  oekatial  lightl 


None  in  the  world  like  thee !  oh,  there  are  i 

Or,  if  there  were,  my  heart  desires  them 

Flower  of  life's  wilderness !  my  diosen  one 


nonfr-* 
not; 


n «  To  meet  again:  C^> 

None  in  the  world  like  thee !  oh  eTerywhere 

I  miss  thee,  where  of  yore  I  sought  and  found ; 
Fairest,  at  all  times,  never  half  so  fair 

As  now,  when  for  thy  form  I  gaze  around 
In  vain — and  feel  that  I  am  ouite  alone — 
That  life  is  pleasureleas— 4md  thou  art  gone !  -  : 

None  in  the  world  like  thee  I  for  me  the  spring 
Vainlv  puts  forth  its  huds  and  bells ;  I  hear 

The  lark  ascending  on  its  summer  wing, 
But  its  sweet  music  palls  upon  my  ear ; 

Blue  skies  o'erarch  green  esrth,  which  smileth  glad  ; 

The  streams  make  music— yet  my  heart  is  sad. 

None  in  the  world  like  thee !  I  look  around 
In  vain  to  find  thy  likeness ;  thou  wert  given 

To  sanctify  my  soul,  and  from  the  ground 
Exalt  my  low  thoughts,  telling  them  of  heaven ; 

For  paltry  were  the  heart,  which,  loving  thee, 

Could  faithless,  sinful,  or  degraded  be. 

I  cannot  sleep-— when  beats  the  heavy  rain. 
And  the  winds  murmur  through  the  midnight  deep, 

I  toss  upon  my  couch,  and  turn  in  vain ; 
The  past  crowds  on  my  thoughts^I  cannot  sleep ; 

And  doubly  dear  thou  art,  and  doubly  fair. 

With  thy  odm  brow,  deep  eyes,  and  sunny  hair  ;— 

And  then  thy  voice— I  list  it  in  my  dreams- 
It  haunts  mv  memory  mih  its  angel  tones. 

Till  my  heart  bleeds ;  to  it  all  music  seems 
A  tuneless  discord,  which  mine  ear  disowns  ; 

I  hear  it,  in  the  silence  of  ray  thought, 

A  rich,  ttd  melody,  by  memory  brought 

Yes !  I  will  walk  in  finnness^I  will  shake 
The  world's  polhitions  from  my  thoughte,  and  be 

More  just,  more  pure,  more' upright,  for.  thy  sake. 
More  true  to  heaven,  and  less  unworthy  thee : 

Mourn  o'er  the  past,  and  for  the  future  prove 

As  one  whose  conduct  would  secure  thy  love ! 

And  I  will  flj  temptation — ^I  will  keep 

My  heart  m  separation  from  all  iU, 
For  thou  wilt  com$  to  me  at  midnight  deep. 

In  holiest  dreams,  my  troubled  heart  to  still ; 
And  thou  wilt  diase  my  fears,  and  cheer  my  gloom. 
By  pointing  forth  to  happier  days  to  come ! 

To  meet  again  I— without  this  hope,  for  me 
Death  would  be  more  than  welcome ;  for  life  seems 

The  flowerless  desert,  and  the  shoreless  sea. 
Of  which  the  melancholy  madman  dreams. 

When  not  a  ray  of  hope  beams,  shooting  fair 

Through  the  grey  mists  of  his  forlorn  despair. 

To  meet  again  !— till  then  a  sad  adieu  !— 

With  thee  all  jov  and  comfort  disappears. 
And  life  stows  dark  and  clouded  on  my  view:— 

Farewdl  I    While  wandering  through  this  vale  of  tears. 
This  one  dear  hope  my  spirit^shall  sustain. 
That  we  may  meet  again— may  meet  again ! 

A 
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Majestic  stream  1  whose  hundred  fountains 
Have  hirth  amons  the  heathy  mountains^ 
Where  she  who  enains  my  soul  doth  dweli^ 
I  loTe  thee  more  than  words  can  tell. 

'Tis  not  thy  track,  o*eihung  with  towers 
Of  antique  mould— and  clustering  bowers— 
'Tis  n6t  thy  waves,  romantic  Rhine, 
Rolling  away  'mong  hlls  of  pine — 
'Tis  not  the  matchless  beauty  given 
To  thine  o'eraTching  bowers — as  heaven 
Sijg;hs  O'er  them  with  her  airy  spell — 
That  bids  thee  in  my  memory  dwelL 

Far  other  ties,  migestic  river. 
Have  Vound  thee  to  this  heart  for  ever. 
The  mountains  whence  thy  streams  arise 
Axe  gladden'd  over  by  her  eyes— 
Her  starry  eyes — whose  glance  divine 
Was  oft  in  rapture  tum'd  on  mine. 
In  vision,  like  a  radiant  gleam, 
I  see  her  mirror'd  on  thy  stream ; 
I  hear  her  voice  of  silverv  tone 
Arising  from  thy  waters  lone  t 
I  hear  her  lute's  bland  echo  come 
With  voice  so  soft — ^so  all  but  dumb*-- 
That  sound  hath  wellnigh  striven  in  vain 
To  mould  the  melancholy  strain, 
Which  emptv  Silence  fain  would  quell 
For  ever^  in  his  voiceless  celL 

River  of  riven  I  unto  me 
Thy  ludd  breast  shall  ever  be 
A  snrine  with  thousand  gifts  o'erflowing-^ 
A  spirit  known  though  all  unknowing. 
When  by  thy  wisard  banks  I  stray, 
Unnumber'd  thoughts  bestrew  my  way— 
Thou^ts  rising,  Uke  thy  ^shing  fountains, 
Far  off,  from  those  romantic  mountains 
Where  she  doth  dwell  who  rules  my  heart-* 
A  solitary  star  apart^ 
A  wild  fr>wer  in  her  native  glen, 
Far  ftom  the  busy  strife  of  men. 
What  wonder  then— O,  lordly  stream- 
Since  like  an  everlasting  dream. 
Her  pictured  memory  dwells  with  thee, 
That  thou  art  all  in  all  to  me  ? 
Sweet  is  thy  course,  and  even  the  call 
Of  thunder— when  thy  waterfall 
Grindeth  his  rebel  waves  to  spray. 
And  shadoweth  with  mist  the  day. 
I  love  thee  in  thy  gentle  path — 
I  love  thee  in  thy  moods  of  wrath— 
I  love  thee  when  thou  glidest  under 
The  bonghs  unheard— or  roll's^  thunder. 
Yes,  lorSy  stream,  whose  hundred  fountains 
Have  burth  amone  the  heathy  mountains. 
Where  she  who  chains  my  heart  doth  dwell, 
I  love  thee  more  than  words  can  tell. 

A  Modern  Pythagobean..  , 
Vol.  XXIII.  *Y 
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In  whaterer  light  we  may  ngaid  it^ 
whether  we  look  to  the  8pirit*stirriiig 
events  to  which  its  proeress  gave  hirth> 
to  the  Ticissitudes  of  good  and  evil 
fortune  which  attended  it,  to  the  bril- 
liant talent  and  devoted  heroism  which 
it  called  into  view,  to  the  splendour  of 
its  consummation,  or  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  consequences  which  have 
arisen  out  of  it,  we  need  not  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  the  Peninsular  war  to 
he  at  once  the  most  glorious  and  the 
most  instructive  contest  in  which  this 
country  has  ever  been  engaged.    It  is 
to  the  Peninsular  war,  and  to  it  alode, 
that  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for  the 
elevated  situation  which  she  now  fills 
among  the  nations  of  Europe;  and 
many  generations  must  be  for^ten, 
before  the  very  memoij  of  that  war 
shall  cease  to  operate  in  her  favour. 
It  was  in  the  fields  of  the  Peninsula 
that  British  soldiers  first  establish- 
ed for  their  day  a  reputation  which 
they  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  since  the  days  of  Blenheim 
and  M^plaquet.     It  was  for  their 
giUant  bearing  at  Vimeira,  Oporto, 
Talavera>   Salamanca,   and  Vittoria, 
that  the  nations  of  the  continent  first 
learned  to  regard  them  as  made  of  the 
same  stuffs,  and  animated  by  the  sane 
spirit,  with  the  heroes  of  l^rafalgar 
and  the  Nile ;  and  were  no  other  be- 
nefits than  these  to  be  traced  back  to 
that  memorable  struggle,  we  abonld 
still  consider  the  advantages  as  ha- 
ving been  cheaply  earned.  But  when, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  proud  con- 
fldousness  comes  on  our  minds,  that 
toe  first  taught  Europe  how  the  uni- 
versal conqueror  was  to  be  beaten; 
that  our  laurels  were  earned  in  the  ho- 
Best  and  best  cause  which  men  ever 
fought  to  maintain ;  and  that,  but  lor 
our  direct  interference,  Europe  might 
have  been  at  this  moment  in  bondb^ 
«-our  recollections  of  six  years  of 
anxiety  and  suspense  are  mixed  up 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  a  kind  Pro- 
tidenee,  which,  having  given  to  us  the 
power,  moral  as  well  as  physioal,  to  da 
as  we  havedone,  presented  us  with  a  fait 
field  in  which  to  exercise  that  power. 


It  18  a  gkiriooa  sefieetion,  that  our 
triumphs  ha9«  been  obtained,  not  hf 
the  casting  down,  but  by  the  raising 
up  of  (^pressed  natioiw ;  and  that  the 
brightest  pa^e  in  the  military  history 
§i  Great  Bntain,  records  a  senes  of 
victories,  every  one  of  which  was  sane- 
tified  by  the  Uessings  and  heartfelt 
congratulations  of  men,  who  looked 
to  us  alone  for  deliverance  from  s 
thraldom  more  intolerable  than  deatb. 
But  it  is  not  alone  because  of  tke 
addition  to  our  national  glory  obtain- 
ed, (and  whatever  adds  to 'the  true 
glory  of  a  nation  adds  to  its  strength,) 
that  we  are  disposed  to  look  upcHi  the 
Peninsular  war  as  diflerent  in  its  dia* 
racter  from  all  the  other  wan  in  which 
this  country  has  in  modem  times  ta« 
ken  part.    Up  to  the  commenoemeDt 
of  that  contest,  England  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  that  she  had  ever  becDi 
and  ftill  retained  the  capability  of 
being,  a  great  military  nation.   With 
a  navy  everywhere  triumi^ant,  sod 
secure  in  her  insular  situation,  she 
looked,  not  indeed  wkh  indifftreoce, 
bat  certainly  without  duly  exertiiw 
herself,  upon  the  progress  of  Frea^ 
domination  from  one  aud  of  Europe  to 
another.    If  she  stined  at  all,  it  wm 
not  with  men,  bnt  with  money;  and 
her  reaouroea  were  frittered  away,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  get  that  emked 
by  means  of  hirelinga  and  foieipai, 
whidi  her  own  aona,  at  one-half  the 
cost,  and  in  wia-half  the  time,  would 
have   done  much  more  efibctuaUy. 
We  are  saognine  enough  to  bdiefe, 
that  the  Issues  of  the  Peninsolsr  war 
have  been  such  aa  to  convince  our  n* 
lers,  in  all  time  ooraing,  of  the  impo* 
licy,  as  well  as  the  utter  inauifideneyi 
of  the  BidMudising  system.    Whenever 
this  country  shaU  again  be  called  upon 
to  gird  on  the  swoid,  may  she  do 
so*  not  aa  an  ally,  but  aa  a  prindnsl; 
and  if  her  strength  be  but  directea  by 
men  tapable  of  gnidiDg  it  aright»  no 
war  in  whidi  she  may  engage  will  be 
of  long  continuance.    It  was  simnly 
because  we  persisted  in  acting  wholly 
on  the  def&sive  during  fifteen  ^esn, 
that  allec  fifteen  yean  of  hostiliticfl 
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iktb  prapsit  of  pMot  WM  M  nmote 
from  OS  M  ever ;  wfaereu  we  iw  tooner 
took  thefl^  inoanieit,  as  oar  ffttben 
««eM  ooMHMttied  to  do  befixre  11%  than 
dibt  liappJeA  reanlta  followed.  May 
we  nevtr  ibeget  the  great  politiical  letfe 
oen  which  this  importaat  fact  is  cal* 
undated  to  teadi. 

Sooh  being  oar  ideas  on  &e  sobject 
of  the  Peninsttl«  war,  it  was  with  no 
oonnnoa  interest  diat  we  opraed  the 
Maqnis  of  Londonderry's  volnme,  m 
whion  he  records  events  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness^  and  details  epera« 
dons  in  which  he  was  himsalf  a  proiai* 
Bent  actor.  He  served  m  Sir  Mm 
MooveTssraiy^as  a  general  of  farigadety 
fn  which  capacity  he  comnianded  a  re* 
giment  of  Gonan,  and  a  regiment  of 
finglishfamsaia;  and  with  Lord  Wei. 
lingiton  he  filled  die  important  and 
noBddential  sitoation  of  Myntant^^ge* 
neraL  Now,  it  is  faaidiy  necessary  to 
idd,  tliat  an  officer  disehaining  the 
latter  office,  most  neeeasarily  have  had 
■  to  inforaaiion  endi  as  few,  bs- 
I  the  eommander-in-chisf  hiinoeif 
osacss,— 4nd»ei,  we  are  dispo* 
tod  to  believe^  that,  witli  the  exception 
of  Ae  CDnivander^iiKcluef  alone,  and 
perhaps  of  die  ^narte^master-gneval, 
IK>  nanin  the  army  coold  tdlao  much, 
«r  hear  more  of  what  vras  going^m, 
llian  the  acyvtant-genefsL 

Thns  &voared  by  eircomatMioea, 
Lord  Londonderry  naturally  stands 
Ibrth  as  a  mark  for  the  bitterest  and 
most  severe  cridcism.  The  pnbUc  ex- 
pects, and  has  a  right  to  expect  ftom 
aiai,much  more  than  from  an  ordinary 
writer,  however  talented ;  and  itlsas 
creditable  to  hinsself,  as  we  areenre 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  odiers,  to  be 
told,  that  their  expMtationa  will  not 
be  disappointed.  We  have  no  liesi« 
Satkm  to  say,  that  we  have  read  no>- 
4hing  deaenptive  of  any  portion  of  the 
'Itameolar  war  at  all  to  oe  compared, 
in  point  of  interest  and  important  m^ 
iormation,  with  die  volnme  now  befiire 
418.  It  is  a  plain,  straightforward  tale, 
4iM  without  aflfeetadon  and  without 
veserve ;  and  the  style  is  always  easy, 
sometimes  eloquent,  and  never  doven« 
ly,— the  desenpdons,  whether  of  na- 
tannl  scenery,  or  the  movements  of 
oorps  or  armies,  toe  unifbrmly  dear 
^nd  perspicuousv—whilst  the  remarks 
iiere  and  there  hazarded  upon  passing 
events,  are  judicious  as  well  as  forci- 
tile.  On  the  whole,  this  narradve  bids 
favto  take  ite  place  among  the  few 
fporks 'Which  are  deadned  to  survive 
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die  age  in  wbidi  thev  were  oompiled* 
— >and  will  doubdesa  oe  read  a  century 
faenoe  with  the  same  intcreat  with 
which  we  read  it  now. 

Lord  Londonderrv's  narradve,  pro« 
peiiy  so  called,  includes  a  spaceof  some^ 
dung  lees  than  four  vears ;  beginning 
with  an  acooont  of  the  campaign  un« 
der  Sir  John  Moore,  and  ending  with 
a  descripdon  of  the  oege  and  capture 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     To  this,  how* 


is  piefiKed  an  introducdon,  in 
which  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
appearance  of  a  British  army  in  the 
oeid  of  continental  warfiffe,  are  ex- 
plained,  and  a  brief  bnt  ludd  view 
taken  of  theMilitsry  andPdidcal  con* 
didon  of  the  Peninsular  nadons  prior 
to  their  invasion  by  the  French.  We 
consider  this  aa  a  verv  valuable  por«i 
don  of  the  work;  for  tnongh  it  throws 
litde  addidonal  light  upon  facts  al« 
ready  known,  it  brings  them  all  with* 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  s^ce,  snd 
enables  the  reader  to  embark  with  the 
Mfelter  interest  in  die  personal  narra* 
dve  which  succeeds.  We  csnnot  do 
better  than  follow,  in  our  analysis^ 
the  example  which  the  gallant  writer 
has  set  in  the  work  itself. 

Seldom  have  nations  fiJlen  to  the 
depth  of  moral  end  polidcal  degrade- 
don,  in  which,  horn  the  year  1803  up 
to  1807,  die  sister  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Pertngsl  were  involved.  Witb 
governments  at  once  feeble  and  oor« 
rupty-^a  de^icable  nobility,  and  a 
wretohed  cleigy , — ^it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  a£yrs  of  both  were  mismanaged ; 
or  that  the  one  became,  in  point  of  fact^ 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hand  of  France^ 
and  that  the  other  was  glsd  to  jnuv 
chase,  by  heavy  contribudons,  an  inse- 
cure neutrality.  At  the  court  of  Ma^ 
drid,  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
favourite  of  the  king,  and  the  Para- 
mour of  the  queen,  caused  everything 
to  be  done,  not  for  die  public  |;ood,  but 
far  his  own  private  aggrandisemoit ; 
whilst  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  the  con- 
fessor for  the  time  being  was  equally 
influential  in  turning  the  undivided 
care  of  his  master  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  church.  XJuder  such 
heads,  what  could  be  expected  from 
the  people  of  either  country  ? — Spain 
and  Portugal  became  the  most  con- 
temptible nadons  in  Europe  ,*  so  coib» 
tempdble  indeed,  that  instead  of  won- 
dering  at  the  feeble  efforts  which  they 
afterwards  made  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  Buonaparte,  it  ought  rather  to 
be  with  us  1^  tm^tter  of  surprise^  that 
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they  eTer  dimmed  of  oppoung  faim  al 
•11. 

But  though  such  was  the  cafe  8Idoii|S 
the  higher  claBsee,— though  the  nobU 
iity  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of 
degradation^— though  the  dergy  were 
mvaricious  and  domineering, — tnough 
every  department  in  the  state  was 
mismanaged^— though  the  few  soldiers 
which  remained  were  without  pay^ 
without  dothing,  without  arms ;  and 
the  officers,  taken  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  were  not  ashamed  to  wait 
as  menials,  in  their  uniforms,  behind 
the  chairs  of  their  superiors ; — though 
all  this  was  true  to  its  utmust  letter, 
we  nevertheless  sgree  with  our  author 
in  opinion,  that  ''  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  point  out,  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  a  nobler  or  a  finer  race  of  men, 
than  diose  who  cultivated  the  vine  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  lad  their 
long  strings  of  mules  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  another." 

The  true  nobility  of  Spain,  in  other 
words,  the  real  old  and  noble  Spanish 
charactev,  must  be  sought  for  among 
the  peasantry  alone.  These,  and  es- 
pecially the  muleteers,  retain  all  that 
proud  sense  of  honour,  that  prompti- 
tude to  take  fire  if  an  insult  m  ofibred, 
and  that  readiness  to  avenge  it,  which 
once  animated  all  ranks  in  this  unhap- 
py country  ;  and  if,  when  brought  in- 
to the  field  as  soldiers,  they  rarely 
stood  the  shock  of  battle,  their  over- 
throw is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by 
supposing  that  the  men  themselves 
were  deficient  in  courage,  but  by  be- 
lieving, what  was  the  fact,  that  the  of- 
ficers were  almost  all  spiritless,  and 
many  of  them  positively  disaffected. 
As  we  have  alieady  hinted,  Spain  may 
thank,  not  her  own  exertions,  but  the 
exertions  of  Great  Britain,  for  her  de- 
liverance from  a  foreign  yoke;  for 
though  among  the  people  the  elements 
of  true  valour  always  existed,  there 
was  no  one  to  collect  or  unite  them ; 
and  hence  they  never  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  e6Kciently  displaying  tnem- 
selves. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten, 
that  Godoy,  alarmed  at  last  by  Uie 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at 
Naples,  and  apprehensive  that  schemes 
might  eventually  be  devised  for  his 
own  destruction,  acceded)  in  the  year 
1807,  to  the  popular  wish,  of  aban- 
doning the  ruinous  alliance  which 
Spain  had  so  long  maintained  with 
France.  With  this  design  a  seoet 
treaty  way  entered  into,  to  which  the 
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Baitn  Stmgotton^  the  1 
bassador,  and  himself,  wen  psrtici, 
the  ol^ect  of  whidi  was  to  orgpaiae  a 
defection  by  Spain  and  Fortngd  fiom 
the  French  interests,  at  a  momcit 
when  Napoleon  should  be  engaged  ia 
opposing  the  Emperor  of  Rnsaia  in 
the  North.  Into  this  trea^  it  was 
proposed  that  England  shoald  be  sd« 
mitted,  and  that  at  an  appointed  tinas^ 
France  should  be  invaded  on  the  sooUi 
by  a  Spanish  army,  whilst  a  fines  of 
British  troops  should  land  somewheK 
on  the  eastern  ooast,  and  threaten  Pa* 
ris.  With  his  usual  predpitsoev, 
however,  Godov  betrayed,  the  wboic 
plot,  by  publisiung  certain  extnva* 
gant  proclamations  long  befora  any 
definite  arrangements  had  been  msde; 
and  thus  a  project,  which,  if  pro- 
perly matured  and  vigorously  scted 
upon,  might  have  led  to  the  moit 
splendid  results,  fell  to  the  ground. 
Buonaparte  was  at  once  awskoied  by 
this  abortive  display  of  rancour,  to  a 
full  sense  of  his  danger-  He  diMo* 
▼ered  abundant  evidence  of  the  tresdi* 
ery  of  his  ally  in  the  pslaoe  at  Berlin; 
and  he  determined  from  that  moment 
diat  Uie  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Bra* 
gania  should  cease  to  reign. 

It  is  not  necessary  lor  us  to  oitar 
into  any  minute  detail  of  those  acts  of 
consummate  treschery  and  villainy,  by 
which  Napoleon  proceeded  to  cany 
his  resolution  into  efibct.  Avidlin^ 
himself  of  the  divisions  which  eiisted 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Royal  fiunily  of 
Spain,  he  brought  all  parties  to  apped 
to  him  as  an  araitrator  and  judge,  sad 
he  kept  mattera  so  niody  bolanoed  bs> 
tween  them,  that  eadi  strove  to  ob« 
tain  a  superiority  of  its  rival  by  the 
extent  of  confidence  which  it  reposed 
in  his  honour.  At  the  same  time,  spaia 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  promiies  of 
aggrandisement  to  the  Princeof  Fttoe^ 
to  become  a  party  in  that  infamooi 
treaty, which  decKed  thediamembcr^ 
ment  of  Portugal ;  and  all  that  eonld 
be  collected  of  Spuiish  troops,  were  is 
arranged  as  to  support  the  force  ahes» 
dy  assembled  about  Bayonne  fiv  the 
occasion. 

Lord  Londimderry  has  g^ven  a  eon* 
oise  and  spirited  desccintion  of  the 
march  of  the  army  of  observation  of 
the  Gironde,  through  Spain  and  For« 
tugal,  upon  Lisbon ;  and  he  hss  dmwa 
a  Hvely  picturo  of  Uie  embonasnnent 
into  which  the  Court  of  Lisbon  mi 
thrown,  when,  after  acceding  to  every 
proposition  on  the  ^^  of  fViMe  al4 
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epaln»  it  beetme  i«ti«  ^t  all  its 
humility  would  not  saTe  it  firom  d»> 
■tructioiL  It  WM  at  this  janctuiey 
when  nunoun  of  the  npid  approach 
of  Jonot's  army  pomred  m  upon  him, 
and  all  hojie  of  sacceflafully  resialiiig 
was  laid  aside,  that  the  memorahk  d^ 
daration  in  the  Moniteur,  **  that  the 
House  of  Bragania  had  ceased  to 
raign,"  was  shown  to  the  Prince  Re* 
gent.  Hitherto  he  had  listened  with 
reiuetande  to  the  advices  of  the  British 
minister  and  admiral,  who  strongly 
urged  upm  him*  the  propriety  of  re- 
m^ridg  with  his  family  and  court 
'  to  Brasil,— hut  now  eyerything  like 
irresolution  left  him.  He  emtarked 
with  his  family,  his  plate,  his  trea- 
sures, and  a  large  concourse  of  follow- 
ers, on  hoard  of  a  squadron  which  had 
been  alrrady  fitted  up  for  him ;  and 
Uie  whole  crossed  thehar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  under  convoy  of  the 
British  fieet,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  ar^ 
my  began  to  enter  Lisbon.  ^ 
.  Of  the  behaviour  of  Junot,  thus 
made  master  of  Portugal,  we  shidl  take 
no  fVirther  notice,  than  by  stating, 
that  though  at  first  it  appaned  to  be 
conciliatory,  and  though  there  were 
manv  who  began  to  hope,  that  no  evil 
•would  befall  the  nation  moire  serious 
than  a  mere  change  of  dynasty,  a  very 
little  while  sufficed  to  alter  the  oon- 
duct  of  Ae  former,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  latter.  Junot  had  preci« 
"pitated  his  march  upon  the  capital, 
jwith  the  view,  if  poesible,  of  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  the  Royal  family ; 
and  the  consequence  wss,  that  his  sol* 
idie^  came  in  in  weak  detachments, 
half  dead  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
^e  many  privations  wbich  they  had 
endured  by  the  way.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  French  Marshal 
found  it  politic  to  assume  for  a  time 
an  appearance  of  lenity  which  he  ne^ 
▼er  intended  to  practise ;  but  his  regi« 
ments  were  no  sooner  complete,  and 
his  men  and  horses  refreshed,  than  he 
hastened  to  lay  aside  the  mask.  The 
Portuguese  armv  waa  disbanded,  with 
the  exception  of  one  division,  which, 
tender  Aloma,  took  the  road  to  Bay« 
onne ;  the  militia  were  dismissed  to 
their  homes;  the  Portuguese  flag  gave 
place  everywhere  to  the  tricolor,  and 
Portugal  was  formally  declared  to  be 
^  conquered  country.  Even  the  secret 
tresty  of  Fontainbleau  ceased  to  be 
^x>ken  of ;  and  the  three  Spamsh  corps 
Vllich  l^d  joined  hiiQ  in  hia  incur- 


sbn,  fimad  that  they  wbm  tteM  toAi 
in  the  hand  of  theur  nowerftd  ally, 
employed,  not  to  serve  toe  inteiestB  of 
thcnr  own  sovereign,  hut  of  the  Frenoh 
Emperor.  Then  raUowed  that  succes- 
sion of  outrageoua  and  insulting  acts^ 
which  drove  the  ^oor  Portuguese  first 
to  desperation,  and  then  into  open  re* 
hdiion,  and  which  fnmiahed  Juhdt 
widi  an  opportunity  of  indulging  ia 
those  crueltiies  and  excesses  whidi  were 
but  too  congenial  io  his  nature. 

In  the  meanwhile  strange  deeds  had 
been  done  in  Spain ;  and  a  drami^ 
the  moat  extraordinary  that  ever  waa 
acted,  was  hastening  to  its  consume 
matkm.  Under  the  pretence  of  sup- 
porting Junot's  srmy,  froh  troc^ 
poured  daily  from  France  into  Spain* 
All  the  fkontier  fortresses,  partly  by 
the  duplicity  of  the  invaders,  and  nart- 
ly  through  the  weskness  or  treadieiy 
of  their  govemora,  were  given  up,  and 
the  whole  of  the  road  between  the  Bi« 
dassoa  and  Madrid  swarmed  with  fo- 
rm^ troops. '  At  the  same  time,  the 
divisions  m  the  Roysl  flunily  readied 
their  height.  One  da^,  the  people  of 
the  metropolis  were  informed,  that 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Aslurias,  having 
conspired  against  his  father,  had  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison ;  on 
the  ntet,  Ferditaand  having  confessed 
his  guilt,  snd  expressed  contrition^ 
was  reinatated  in  the  favour  of  the 
Kiiu^.  Next  came  rumours  of  the  in^ 
tended  emigration  of  the  court  to  South 
America,  at  the  earnest  suggestion  of 
Godoy,  and  in  defiance  of  the  strenu* 
oua  remonstrances  of  the  Prince.  Tu- 
mults and  leditioua  movements  fol- 
lowed. The  people  assembling  in 
crowds  about  the  palace,  cut  the  trsces 
of  the  King's  carriage,  and  compelled 
him  to  return;  whust  they  rushed  in 
fury  to  Uie  destruction  of  Godov'a  re- 
sidence, and  the  residences  of  all  who 
were  believed  to  be  his  adherents.  At 
last  Godoy  himself  was  seised  by  tht 
mob,  and  escaped  instant  destruction| 
only  by  the  interference  of  Ferdinand 
in  hia  favour,  and  his  removal  to  tho 
common  jaiL 

Of  the  eventa  which  followed  this, 
few  of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant. 
The  imbecile  Charleahaving  proclaim- 
ed his  own  resignation  of  the  crown, 
it  waa  immediately  seised  by  Ferdi- 
nand the  Seventh,  and  though  at  this 
moment  the  French  armies  were  frith- 
in  a  few  dm'  march  of  their  gate^ 
the  people  of  Madrid  appeared  intoxi* 
cated  with  joy.  Wherever  he  appear 
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'XMlkiag  admttge  of  tiK  popaUor 
•HliBg»  and  Mdly  nukiiig  a  stand 
AgaiDit  the  «iicroaofameDt8  of  Napo^ 
tMD,  h»  Mrtikly  courted  tke  9ml* 
^dllof  MuMity  then  the  repraientati^ 
of  Uie  FicBeh  Emperor  at  Madrid; 
•od  endcaimuod  10  obtain  from  hunu 
aeoognition  of  that  tide,  whieh  te 
vniTcnal  oonacnt  of  the  Spanish  nation 
liad  confeRod  upon  him.  FMUnand 
Tioehnid  the  reward  whidi  was  due  to 
•onmdi  poUtioal«uilt,  as  well  as  pn* 
oUlsnimity.  Insult  upon  insolt  ims 
iMsped  upon  him,  and  one  opgreasiott 
arfler  anouier  efibeted  upon  the  indo^ 
JMBdone  of  Spain,  tiU  at  length  it  waa 
&n«NRMed  that  Kapotoon  idmself  woa 
wtho  ow  ef  hie  orrifid  at  Madrid, 
inr  *e  vanoae  of  eABCtnaliy  uran- 
t  aM  ttm  divisions  whkh  pmnikd 


Of  the  efcnti  wUdi  Mbi»ed»  it  Is 
iwt  neeeasaiy  to  gire  any  aooount* 
^e  irbala  royal  family  of  Spain,  ha- 
ving hesn  inwigM  ft«m  their  mm 
naptad,  Ml  one  by  one  into  the  hands 
i€  Buonaparte^  and  •  dmnm  waa  acted 
alt  Bayonne,  such  «s  finds  no  parallel 
in  history,  either  j»eknt  or  modonu 
Vittaliy,  the  House  of  fiourbon  form* 
ally  nsignad  iu  right  to  the  thiono  of 
Spain  and  tfao  Indies,  and  Jmeph 
Bttom^nrte,  cx-Khig  of  Naples,  was. 
by  the  amemfaly  of  Notables  oonvenea 
Ibr  the  porpoae,  acknowledged  us  so* 
tenign  in  their  room*  Thus,  to«ll 
human  appesranoe  at  ieaat,  did  Napo- 
Ison  carry  into  eflbot  the  sphemo  of 
smbition  and  troaehery  which  he  had 
long  meditaledy^md  the  whole  of  dM 
fenmsnlaafpeavsd  to  be  attached  «^ 
the  empire,  by  Uie  bonds,  not  of  alii- 
lUM*  only,  but  of  eansanguinity. 
•  vButlhoagh  the  heads  of  the  nation 
had  thua  basely  bartei>ed  oway  its  in» 
dependence,  the  nation  itself  was  not 
pepaied  toanbmit  to  the  yoke  wMoh 
iMd  bosn  Assmed  ibr  itf  neck.  At 
Mndffid,  tho^ndaavonr  to  remove  th^ 
kst  branch  of  the  Roval  funQy;  ac- 
companied aa  it  wtt  wUh  rumours  of 
the  pvocaedings  at  Bayoone>  excMl  i^ 


«iminlt,iiiiich,  «a  long  aa  iheniiBNty 
of  great  events  is  noDHahed,^wiU  be 
ibercd,  not  in  Spidn  oidy,  bat 
tiHongbont  Earspo.  On  die  fi  if 
May  1608,49Mni  moy  be  satd  nbsvt 
tisen  against  neroppreasoii ;  and  that 
oitetcat  began,  wnidi,  thmgh  the 
«Kfcrtioti8  of  Great  Britain,  ind  the 
okiU  of  her  chief  and  of  Ids  ibIloMs, 
ended  iri^  tlie  overtlnow  of  the  «Bi- 
Tttaal  tyrant 

How  this  tumult  was  bNtight  absn^ 
and  how  the  spirit  eKCfted  ki^he  m^ 
trepolis  went  abroad  throuhout  the 
^vhole  laud,  we  leave  to  be  disoavered 
In  the  pages  of  Lord  LondondeRV*! 
•dmiiable  introduction.  It  is  sdk 
eient  ibr  onr  pireeent  purpose  to  isr, 
that  the  Spanish  provinces  reas  m 
arms,  under.the  guidance  of  aepantt 
Juntas,  or  meetings  of  the  most  in* 
tfuential  of  the  patriots  ;>-tha|,  In  dit 
arrangenient  of  this  system  of  snvafii* 
mcnt,  Seville  took  the  lead  ^--iiat  the 
feat  immediately  adLUowMged  the 
supremacy  of  a  Centnl  Junta ;  sb4 
that  they  vied  wkh  one  anolherm 
the  drenlation  of  animating  addronl^ 
end  in  thdr  eflforts  to  ttirol  tlie  yomk 
of  the  Pminsohi  under  the  ttandaid 
of  liberty*  ImmedistdT  the  FrenA 
were  attacked,  threatened,  and  aUuv* 
«d  in  all  quarters.  Where  their 
inofes  sof  ounied,  there  tliey  vrere  sb- 
solute  masters,  but  all  beyond  wm 
hoatile  to  them ;  and  hence,  instesd 
of  aettiftg  hhnself  to  the  agrsealife 
task  of  s^tstlng  the  arrangemcnti  sf 
his  government,  King  JoMpli  f&esA 
hfanasif  compelled  to  order  outexpe^ 
ditions  into  all  the  piovinoea,  to  the 
purpose  of  quelling  levolta,  andeoa* 
qofering  an  enraged  populace. 

It  was  well  for  the  cauae  of  Spsin^ 
thet  the  first  aflbirs  in  which  her 
patriot  fortes  engaged  were  ahnoit 
all  suooessftd.  A  corps,  whidi  under 
Moncey  advanced  to  reduce  Vaknda, 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  wlubt 
the  whole  of  Dnpont's  army,  destined 
to  secdre  Seville  and  occupy  Oidis, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  die 
troops  of  Castanos.  In  like  maoner 
Saragosa,  after  sustaining  the  borron 
of  a  siege  during  many  months,  fbanil 
fftr  herself  a  temporary  escape  fhnn 
thraldom,  by  the  retreat  of  the  be* 
sieging  army  from  befbre  her  walk* 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  slsnn  occs* 
tioned  by  the  Reverse  at  Baylen,  tbst 
Joseph,  after  a  residence  of  a  few 
liays  only  in  Msdrid,  wss  fain  to 
ababdon  it;  and  the  French  trot^^ 


thtf  ihr  m  Sfigim  mtd  For^iit^ 


imf  dattennilf  CMidiifllid  m  Fovti»- 

tjiL    TI10  4etfliiidMtMni  Id  W  £m^ 

^kioh  dieir  aaiAbgiiia  had  Aiiplay 

«cl,  WW  torn  takeft  «p  by  the  Vwt«h 

flneM^  and  Jin«l»  Uke  Joaeph^  aur  a 

-wtte  radikaW  ligbtod  in  lu3  vioft> 

myalty,  «pm  tna  taagitaa  and  effeeta 

-of  wuch  it.waa  iaapoMlble  to  oalao- 

lale.    Fiiat  ai  aU»  the  Spanish  gam- 

aon  at  Oporta  mutinied ;  and  haTing 

8tis«d  Gbaand  Jeoxnal,  iha  Fitnua 

officer  In  oommand,  gave  him.  up  aa 

^  pdaoner  to  tha  civtt  antborilia^  and 

inanhed  away  to  join  theiz  oowivadai 

.in  Gallicia.    By  and  by  tha  pravbwea 

-id  fidra  and  AWntqo  weie  atoted  la 

>be  in  aefolt,  and  cvan  Liaban  itactf 

was  agi  tailed  by  tevribla  conTukiona. 

Jwnal  8Mr  hia  dangar^  and  did  hia 

wtmaattosveptii;  partly  by  a  diapky 

a£  aildnooo    by  nmiiting  a  parann 

mi  the  haavrpoll-tax,  whidi,  |^F_^ 

mastar'a  orograj  had  been  impQaadt 

aad  by  flattering  and  oaaciliaiorY  pM»- 

damatieno-  and  partly  by  anbifaiting 

-liera  and  there  teeaicndoiia  enaniplea 

ef  hit  fury,  he  hoped  that,  he  might 

<  yet  indnce.  the  Portagnesa  to  anbmit 

.qniatly  to  Ihcnr  £ilei»    Bntthemwaa 

another  party  even  now  preparing  to 

enter  the  liata  against  him ;  and  long 

.Ibefora  hia  efforts  had  beem  crowMd 

-with  any  samblanoe  of  aaeeflBi>  that 

party  appeared* 

One  of  the  flrat  meaamea  adapted 
.  hj  the  Spanishjand  Portugoese  Jnntaiy 
wraa  to  diuiatoh  meesengpffa  to  Enft* 
lan^  ibr  the  purpoeeof  umleriQg  tSe 
nasiitanee  of  that  pearcr.  Howtneae 
cotreattea  were  met,  i*  neede  not  that 
are  shooid  mooed*  England^  henelf 
ftee»  and  mighty  in  her  fieeedom,  lii^ 
taned  to  the  cry  of  men  animated^  m 
then  at  least  tiiey  certainly  were,  with 
the  ki»ef  independence^  and  made 
adl  haate  to  a^ppcrt,  both  with  her 
tnasnrea  and  her  tsoopa»  the  defend- 
«n  of  aa  holy  a  cause.  Anna,  ammnni- 
tien,  dotfaea,  money,  n«  everything 
irtiidi  thepatriotareqneated,  they  oIh 
iainedwilha  ftee  hand;  and.it waa 
•nnonnced  to  ihem,  that  before  long 
•  n  Bfitiah  amty  would  appear  ameng 
them,  to  fl|^  t  aide  by  side  with'  Umbi 
tfgalnal  the  ceauncin  enemy. 

Hie  h«ta»  piemiae  nw  folfflni  1^ 
Ae  adliur  of  «n  csapeditien  under  Sir 
Anhar  WdkaWy.  egrly  in  tbennmlb 
0FjQ!y,l^<emthehaibowaf  Ccvk.  j|a 
the  nortko#  gpainippeared  toeAi^ 
e^Tantagea,  anperM  to  tjioet  bdd  aai 


m 

to  land  at  Ceeuuia,  and  to 
lai^fSBinal.tka  line^  thnaaemjrti 
lunicationa ;  and  he  himaatf  pMi- 
'  enwaida^  with  te  des^n  of 
_  Bg  acme  plan- of  eampamnwiih 
the  lood  anthontiee ;  b«t»  en  leaching 
the  coast,  he  fbund  that  the  flttat  bat- 
ik of  Medino  Dd  Bio  Seoo  had  bcea 
fought,  and  that  the  Speniah  amiea,  ef 
bte  sofiin  of  boaating  and  eonfldenpe, 
were  annihilated.  Moreover,  he  ftfund 
-in  the  Junto  of  GalUda,  a  spirit  which 
never  ceased  to  cast. its  mefU  ini- 
fluence  over  the  conduct  of  the  entire 
war, — a  jealousy  of  English  intor* 
ference,  as  groundleas  aa  it  was  ab|* 
surd,  and  a  podtive  disinclination  to 
nermit  the  widiog  of  a  single  En^« 
nsh  soldier.  Six  Arthur  immedintaly 
withdrew  with  hia  foroe  to  the  cotft 
of  Portugal,  and  finally  made  gpodlm 
ianding  on  the  aberes  <tf  Mondega  Baa. 
.  All  Ihia  h^  been  done,,  aid  t^a 
Bdtiah  tpaeps  had  earned  their  ftn|t 
lanmla  at  Kahiia  and  Vueeii%  when 
the  noble  auth«ir  ef  the  melnme  near 
betee  na  arrived  fit.  the  eeat  of  war. 
Having  been  attaahad  to  iImU  omm, 
-      Ihn  sammami  of  & 


Sir  AfUmt 
itiany.-.^  I  failed/ 


WeUedey'a  i 

aaya  he^  **  nnfaluwUdy  foa  myself, 
m  teaching  Vhneim  m  the  Mth^ 
tinee  days  alter  the  bmde  had  been 
ibngfat,  and  tiie  campaign  wna,  to*  tA 
intentaand  purpoaea,  at  an  end;  ftr 
the  heads  of  depertmenta  were,  I  peiw 
cdved,  all  busily  occupied  in  condnctib 
ing  a  negotietion,  of  the  origin  and 
end  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
account." 

We  win  not  extract  that  account, 
not  l^cause  it  is  not  well  ^ven  or  vi 
waning  in  interest,  but  oecause  the 
.  Conventionof  Qntra  isan  arransement 
of  which  we  should  be  very  glad,  wem 
it  possible,  to  blot  out  atf  trace  from 
theveofnadaofbjatory.  We  transodha^ 
.  bapnvei«  thef^UowiDg  aUe  andpewen^ 
ful  eatmet  Jtasm  n  letter  seodved  bjr 
one  antfiiir  at  the  tim%  andoC  which 
we  haiie  aomathing  more  than  pie^ 
aumpdve-evidenaa  £t«r  audng,  that  hia 
:  neUahmthmw  tben  Isfit  Caedereagb, 


.  wkiA  inatnaBMP^vwMr.  if  eairiei  iato 
effset,  seci^e  to  the  BReaah  adsaatages 
be|ond  their  reaeb;  onder  the  most  l^it- 
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lint  iiMSMis  whilst  their  ten  thoMMid 
men  are  now  praasM  upon  bf  not  lees 
than  tfaktjr  to  fbrtf  thooMiid  men,  BrU 
tiflh  and  FOrtogueie. . 

«  In  the  fliatp]aoe>it  ii  a  reebgnition, 
in  the  hce  of  the  instniinent,  of  Baona- 
parte.as  Emperor  of  the  Erench. 

^  SdJy,  It  provides  for  the  safe  retreat 
of  an  enemy's  corps,  destitute  of  all  other 
means  of  escape. 

**  Sdly,  It  gives  France  the  entire  grace 
of  saving  for  Russia  her  fleets  whilst,  in 
tmO,  she  had  not  a  remnant  of  power  left 
to  protect  it 

*•  4thly,  It  makes  a  gratuitous  sacrifice 
of  the  fleet  of  an  enemy,  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  recognises  rights  of  neu- 
trality  on  the  part  of  Portugal  towards 
Eussia,  which,  if  they  could  have^even 
subsisted  for  a  moment  in  a  port  occu- 
pied by  a  French  army,  were  destroyed, 
even  in  pretence,  by  the  formal  appoint- 
ment of  Junot,  as  Buonaparte's  Lieu- 
tenant of  Portugal ;  and  entails  upon  us 
all  the  encumbrance  of  watching^  with  a 
fleet,  a  port  of  our  own,  whilst  we  give 
the  enemy  forty-eight  hours  start  of  us, 
lest  we  should  catch  him. 

5thly,  It  gives  France  not  only  the  im- 
mediate use  of  her  army,  which,  without 
our  active  assistance,  slie  conld  not  have, 
but  gives  her  also  the  plunder  of  Portugal, 
'under  the  mask  of  private  property. 

<*  6Uily,  It  gives  France  all  the  gmee 
of  having  protected  those  Portuguese 
^siio  have  betrayed  their  sovereign,  whilst 
It  entails  upon  us  the  disgrace  of  ezpo« 
tfttg  our  allies  to  be  attacked  hereafter 
by  a  fleet  which  France  has  had  the  au- 
thority and  means  to  protect.  Will  Spain 
or  Europe  believe  that  this  was  preceded 
by  triumphs  on  our  part  ?  and  will  not 
France  be  convinced  of  the  reverse  ? 

«  7thly,  It  histly  appears,  in  its  general 
result,  to  be  a  hajipy  contrivance,  by 
Which  England  shall  have  made  amigh^ 
effort  for  no  other  purpose  than  making 
a  dependent  state  the  protector  of  one  of 
its  enemies,  whilst  it  becomes  itself  the 
instrument  by  which  the  other  shall  re- 
move an  army  from  a  position  in  which 
'U  is  bit,  to  one  in  which  it  may  recom- 
mence its  operations  to  advantage." 

To  this  document  we  add  nothing. 
It  exhibits  at  once  the  clearness  of 
'judgment  and  oomprehensiveness  of 
mind,  which  ebaracterieed  the  writer ; 
and  it  states  in  few  words  all  the  true 
resolta  of  that  extraordinary  Conven* 
tion.  Happily  for  the  credit  of  Bng« 
land,  and  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the 
admiral,  that  part  of  the  predietion 
*  which  had  reference  to  tho  escape  of 
the  fleets  was  not  veriikd* 


Lofd-Loodoiidcny  s'fies  a  IMf 
and  graphic  descriptioii  of  ^itateof 
the  Britbi  camp»  after  hoatiUtiss  finat 
ly  dosed,  by  the  ratification  of  the  Coih 
▼eiition ;  and  his  acooont  of  the  ea^ 
trance  into  Lisbon,  as  weil  as  of  the 
release  of  the  ^nish  tioope  from  the 
hulks,  and  their  restoration  of  thdr 
arms,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest 
But  even  all  these  details  we  must  hur- 
ry over,  as  we  are  anxious  to  faring  our 
readers  into  the  gist  of  the  advance, 
which  soon  afterwards  took  place,  into 
Spain. 

Of  the  generals  who  originallv  oouip 
manded  the  British  army^some  naviog 
been  recalled,  and  others  asking  and 
obtaining  leave  of  absence,  the  com- 
mand finally  devolved  upon  Lien- 
tenant-General  Sir  John  Moore.  Sir 
John  Moore,itis  well  kiiown,  was  then 
the  idol  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  sd> 
miration  of  his  conntiy  in  general 
Amiable  in  private  life,actiyeand  vigi- 
lant as  an  officer,  the  highest  expecta- 
tions hsd  been  formed  of  his  muitsiy 
talents,  and  though  he  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  character  only  of  a  se- 
cond in  command,  not  a  ooubt  wn 
entertained  of  his  perfect  fitness  to 
guide  the  movements  of  a  ^preat  aimj. 
Thus  esteemed  by  all  parties,  all  par- 
ties rejoiced  when  the  announcement 
came,  that  to  him  the  command  had 
been  mtrusted  of  the  force  destined  to 
liberate  Spain ;  and  the  promptitude 
witfi  whicn  he  began  his  prejparatioiis 
for  the  anticipated  campaign  weie 
such  as  to  satisfy  all  concerned,  that 
their  satisfiution  was  not  out  of  place. 

We  have  slready  steted,  that  Lord 
Londonderry  commanded,  during  this 
memorable  excursion,  a  husssr  bri- 
gade. The  brigade  consisted  of  hii 
own  regiment,  Uie  18th,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  German  cavalry ;  and  being 
appointed  to  escort  Sir  John  Hope'i 
ooUimn,  with  which  the  mass  of  the  ar- 
tillery moved,  it  took  the  road  through 
Alentcgo,  towards  the  frontiers,  sod 
by  Bsdijos,  Merida,  Medellin,  and 
tbeEscurisl,  towards  Salamanca.  We 
have  seldom  read  a  more  pleasing  « 
lively  account  of  any  journey  than  hij 
lordship  givea  of  this;  butss  we  can- 
not attempt  to  abridge,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  tzanscdhinff  a  few 
passagea  sa  samfdes  of  the  wlKUOi     ^ 

**  In  passing  through  the  AlentgcH 

says  be,  **  notUng  occurred  to  ourselwi 

particularly  deserving  of  record.     w« 

found  the  country,  indeed,  in  aitats  of 
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i;  flaMtniiioiraaiid 
.bainlett  burned  wd  deserttd ;  whilit  it 
•ma  not  without  grealczertiont  and  a  se- 
rious waste  of  time*  that  with  all  the  pre- 
▼ious  anangemeats  which  had  been  en^ 
.tered  into»  we  found  it  practicable  to 
procnre  si^ctent  food  either  for  men  or 
•hones ;  but  we  met  with  no  adventures 
by  the  way,  nor  beheld  any  objects  which 
had  a  peculiar  claim  upon  our  attention. 
'With  such  spectacles  constantly  before 
the  eye,  it  was  impossible  not  to  indulge 
in  a  few  idle  surmises,  as  to  what  must 
IttTe  been  the  fate  of  the  French  army 
had  it  attempted  to  make  good  its  retreat 
in  this  direction.  The  French  ar«,  un- 
'questionably,  a  hardy  and  enduring  race 
of  men ;  they  ezeel,  moreover,  in  the  art  of 
Hdisooveringand  bringing  to  account  every 
Awrsel  of  nutritious  matter  which  may 
lie  in  the  direction  of  their  movements ; 
hot  it  appeared  as  if  all  their  ingenuity, 
rand  all  their  patience,  would  have  lail^ 
in  carrying  them  safely  through  the  Alen* 
•ffjo.  There  was  literally  nothing  left 
for  them  to  consume.  But  the  difficol- 
ty  of  procuring  subsistence  would  not 
have  been  the  only  obstacle  against  which 
they  must  have  contended.  The  very 
name  of  a  frenchman  was,  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  a  thing  to  be  abhorred; 
the  peasantry  were  all  ready  to  fall  upon 
their  stragglers,  whilst  the  Spanish  army 
before  Elvas,  formidable  at  least  in  num- 
bers, would  have  stood  seriously  in  the 
vray  of  troops  disheartened  by  defeat,  and 
broken  down  with  fatigue  and  hunger. 
How  sincerely  we  all  regretted,  that  the 
Convention  should  have  interfered  to 
prevent  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  r 

The  brigade  enters  Elvas,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  Fort  la  Lippe  which  com* 
mands  it,  an  accurate  and  well-drawn 
picture  is  riven ;  after  which,  we  have 
the  following : — 

**  Having  halted  at  Elvas  during  the 
ntght,  we  marched  next  moming  soon 
after  dawn ;  and  passing  through  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  crossed  the  Gusdiana 
at  Badajos,  the  capital  of  Estremadura. 
HtuB  movement  introduced  us  at  once 
Into  Spain ;  and  the  contrast,  both  in  per- 
aonal  appearance  and  in  manners,  be^ 
tween  the  two  nations,  which  was  in. 
fltantly  presented  to  us,  I  shall  not  rea. 
dUly  forget  Generally  speaking,  the  na- 
fives  of  frontier  districts  partake  almost 
ae  much  of  the  character  of  one  nation 
as  of  another;  the  distinctions  between 
them  become,  as  it  were,  blended,  till  they 
totally  disappear.  It  is  not  so  on  the 
borders  of  Spam  and  Portugal.  The  pea- 
aaat  who  cultivates  hi«  little  field,  or 
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«eBda  his  lioek  on  tho-lWifc  bwk  of  the 
Goadiana  is,  in  all  his  habits  and  notlonst  a 
dtfferentbeing  from  the  peasant  who  pur- 
sues similar  occupations  on  its  left ;  the 
first  is  a  gennme  Portuguese,  the  hist  a  ge* 
nuine  %>aniard.  Nor  are  they  more  alike  in 
iheir  amities  than  in  their  manners.  Ihev 
eordially  detest  one  another,  insomuch 
that  their  common  wrongs  and  their  com* 
mon  enmity  to  the  French  were  not  suf« 
ficient,  even  at  thistime^  to  eradicate  the 
feeling. 

'  **  It  was  not,  however,  by  the  striking 
diversity  of  private  character  alcme  whieh 
subsisted  between  them,  that  we  were 
made  sensible,  as  soon  as  we  had  passed 
the  Guadiana»  that  a  new  nation  was  be*- 
fore  us.  The  l^wniards.  received  us  with 
a  degree  of  Indifi^srence  to  whieh  we  had 
not  hithwto  been  aoeustomedL  Tbeyweve 
certainly  not  uncivil;  they  poured  no 
execrations  upon  U8»  nor  did  they  hurt  or 
rudely  annoy  us;  but  they  gave  them- 
selves no  trouble  to  evince  to  us,  in  any 
way,  their  satisfoction  at  our  arrival. 
Whatever  we  required  they  gave  us'  in 
return  for  our  money ;  but  as  to  enthusi- 
asm, or  a  desire  to  anticipate  our  wants^ 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  of  the  kind  about  them; 
How  different  all  this  from  the  poor  Por- 
tuguese, who  never  fisiled  to  rend  the  air 
with  their  vivats,  and  were  at  all  times 
full  of  promises  and  protestations,  no  mat- 
ter how  incapable  they  might  be  of  ful-  . 
filling  the  one,  and  authenticating  the 
other !  The  truth  is,  that  the  Spaniard  is  a 
proud,  independent,  and  grave  personage, 
possessing  many  excellent  qualities,  but 
quite  conscious  of  their  existence,  and 
not  unapt  to  over-rate  them.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  too,  they  seemed  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily 'self-important,  in 
consequence  of  their  late  achievements. 
They  were  quick  to  take  offence,  even 
where  none  was  intended,  and  not  indis- 
posed  to  provoke  or  engage  in  broils  with 
our  soldiers.  Kot  that  any  serious  dis- 
turbance occurred  during  our  stay  ;^the 
discipline  preserved  in  our  ranks  was  too 
good  to  permit  it ;  but  numberless  little 
incidents  were  continually  taking  place, 
which  served  sufficiently  to  make  usaware 
of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  natives. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  much  about 
the  air  and  manner  of  the  I^Mmiards  to 
deserve  and  command  our  regard.  The 
Portuguese  are  a  people  that  require  rou- 
sing; diey  are  indolent  lazy,  and  generally 
helpless ;  we  may  value  these  our  ancient 
allies  and  render  them  useful ;  but  it  is 
impossible  highly  to  respect  them.  In 
the  Spanish  character,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
•4Z 
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■■ll(piHilMif  ft  Wfl  Wtattliy  ilNtepdMltNHG^ 

Of  tpiHt,  wbfdk  yoii  etiHMit  bM  adnilr^ 
«fteiitlMii^  awuetlMtftwill  rai4«r  thMi 
bf  mata^  degfMi  l«ti  Mmmabto  to 
wkhei  tliaa  tfiefr  neighboiitt." 

k%  the  oolmnn  proceeded^  the  dii- 
positioiiB  of  the  people,  as  well  as  thp 
nature  of  the  sapplies  fiuniahed^  were 
Jbuiid  greatly  to  improye :  and  at  last 
a  temporary  halt  was  made  at  the  ▼!!• 
lage  of  Nayal  Camero.  Whilst  pro* 
•eediiig  thither,  Tarioiis  nimours  had 
been  poured  in,  some  ealeulated  to 
inspire  coofidenee,  osiers  to  take  it 
nwar;  famtasUttleornordianescimld 
he  pkeed  on  thesei  omr  anther  deter* 
mined  to  seek  for  it^brmatfon  at  tfao 
fcttntaintehead*  LeaTing  his  brigade^ 
theioftre,  in  their  qnartna,  he  hiusdf 
piooeeded  ouwbrds  to  the  oHntal,  and 
the  Mlowiag  is  the  pietove  which  he 
dm^B  of  the  suto  of  pnblfe  feeling 
{rteviuent  there* 

"  The  flfst  person  whom  I  made  it 
my  bosinen  to  see  was  tiord  WiUiam 
Bentinck,  at  that  time  offidally  resident 
In  Madrid,  and  in  attendance  upon  the 
supreme  government  I  found  him  dii- 
eoncerted,  in  no  ordinary  degree^  at  the 
manner  in  whkh  all  things  were  con* 
ductedk  Hie  Junta,  it  appeared,  did  no* 
thing,  or  rather  it  was  doing  everything 
whioh  Buonaparte  could  hare  detireiL 
There  was  neither  energy  nor  dednon 
in  the  councils  of  the  government— there 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury— stores  of 
every  kind  were  wsnting,-^ind  anarchy 
and  misrule  seemed  to  prevail  in  every 
quarter.  Morla  was  at  this  time  secre- 
tsffy  to  the  committee  for  the  manage- 
ment of  military  afhir^  and  Morla  was 
known  to  be  an  able,  as  he  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  an  honoursble  man ;  but  the 
managing  committee  itself  wss  made  up 
•f  men  as  ignorant  as  they  were  credu- 
lous. In  their  meetings  there  was  abun- 
dance of  cabal  and  party-spirit,  but  nei- 
ther talent  nor  information*  Such  were 
the  accounts  which  Lord  WiUiam  gave 
of  the  Spaniards,  whilst  of  our  own  situa- 
tion he  drew  no  more  flattering  picture. 
He  was  himself  totally  in  the  dark,  and 
believed  that  othen  were  equally  so, 
touehing  the  amount  and  situation  of  the 
French  army.  He  Imew  only  that  they 
were  rapidly  advancmg^  and  in  great 
force;  but  where  they  were  now,  or 
wbither  they  might  move  hereafter,  he 
was  completely  ignorant.  So  much,  in- 
deed,  was  he  itruck  with  the  absence  of 
all  vigour  la  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
mithoritie%  that  he  already  appeared  to 
regard  the  game  ai  desperate.    Our  co- 
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eeotiy  reached  him,  that  they  wooHi  hot 
ll  was  by  no  means  impassible  tfast  the 
enemy  ntigbt  sueeeed  in  thranisf  i 
strong  corps  hi  the  way  of  that  jaaedss, 
for  them  ware  no  Spaniards  op  iaansls 
to  oppose  tliem." 

We  wish  it  were  possible  for  vi  to 
enter,  as  they  deserve,  into  the  bold, 
and  at  the  same  time  jndicmns  re- 
flections, offered  by  our  author  on  thii 
occasion.  Though  he  enpiessss  him- 
self with  a  delicacy  and  forbearsnee 
hjg^y  creditable  to  him,  it  aa  eaijr  to 
diaoorer,  that  his  acquaintanes  with 
thetnie  chamcterof  Sir  J^n  Mesre'c 
oind  waa  even  no  w  tolmnhly  aoemala 
Personally  brave,  and  theovetiosyy 
nUe,  Sir  Jdin  Moore  ahnmk  ftom  v^ 

risibUitf ,  as  a  burden  of  nil  othcn 
taiost  diffiettlt  to  bear ;  andof  tfait 
which  hifl  connge  wss  eontinusUy 
dtetathiff,  the  apprehenanii  lest  di^ 
aster  might  follow,  and  the  ssfety  of 
the  army  be  compromised,  oontinnslly 
M06d  in  the  way  of  the  acoompKdi- 
ment.  Already  nad  the  dread  of  be- 
ing snmtmdea  by  the  whde  of  the 
French  force  then  in  Spain  come  over 
him ;  and  eyen  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  directing  his  different  colunuu 
to  unite,  it  seemed  as  if  a  retreat- 
not  an  advance,  were  the  subject  of 
his  calculations.  God  forbid,  that  we 
should  (;iye  utterance  to  one  huih 
obseryatmn  rei^ecting  Sir  John  Mooie. 
The  country  neyer  moduoed  a  better 
man^  or  a  brayer  soldier ;  but  the  ns- 
tural  ddicacy  of  his  fediogs  rendered 
him  quite  incompetent  to  fill  a  situa- 
tion, which  requires,  not  perhsps  to 
much  talents  of  the  highest  order,  ai 
sound  sense,  and'  an  inflexible  moral 
courage.  In  the  latter  our  gslknt 
countryman  waa  deficient;  and  henee 
the  oontannal  yadUataon  in  his  piam 
preyious  to  the  oonmenaenient « the 
campaign,  and  the  rapidity  and  pr»i 
dpitotion  of  his  retreat  at  imdaocb 

After  detailing  some  of  the  priacf* 
pal  events  which  occurred  previoas  to 
the  arrivsl  of  Sir  John  Hope's  eorpi 
at  head-quarters,  Lord  Londondeny 
ntves  an  account  of  a  visSt  paid  bv 
nitdself  to  the  commander-in-ehia- 
This  we  shall  transcribe,  because  ft 
ILppears  to  us  to  set  the  question,  as  to 
Sir  John  Moore's  fitness  or  unfitDen 
to  command  a  great  army,  at  reat  for 
cyer. 


**  Hftflaf  waiM  ufm  Hit  G«ii«ii^ 
mi4  Um  eonplimeaU  oaual  on  sqcU  ocou* 
•ioii*  kmt^  pMtari,  our  conventtioq 
MtonUly  took  the  turo,  into  which  thi^ 
pment  aitoAtion  of  8^9  and  the  posii 
tion  of  the  army  were  calculated  to  guide 
it*  It  WM  then  that  Sir  John  explicitly 
stated  to  me>  that  he  had  come  to  a  final 
deternunation  to  retreat  He  had  calle4 
the  general  officers  together,  he  added, 
for  the  purpoie  of  acquainting  them  with 
bis  decision,  as  well  as  with  the  reasons 
which  led  to  it;  but  he  had  neither  re* 
quested  their  opinions,  nor  demanded 
weir  judgment.  He  next  entered  at 
great  length  into  the  motives  whieh 
ewuyed  him,  reasonhig,  in  eonvenadon, 
as  be  reasoned  in  bis  lettess,  with  a  de- 
oided  loaning  to  the  gloomy  side  of  tbo 
piolaif.  Hespokowaradylnoondemwi- 
tion  of  ibo  Spanish  govanmient»  and  off 
tlio  ntfion  generally,  and  ealaiged 
tbo  abttueo  of  aU  tight 
MBoog  the  gaieral%  as  well  as  upon  tho 
abwrdity  of  their  military  moTomentib 
which  had  svUeeM  them  all  to  bo  beai^ 
on  in  detaiL  He  eiqpressed  his  sinoero 
lygret,  that  thry  had  not  maiched,  as 
^y  ought  to  have  doqo,  when  he  fiist 
hegKa  to  enter  the  country,  so  a*  to  unite 
themselves  with  him ;  and  declared,  that 
with  a  force  as  yet  uncollected,  and  ha- 
ving nothing  but  the  remains  of  defeated 
corpq  on  bis  flanks,  a  choice  of  evils  alone 
remaiDed  for  him.  The  determination 
to  which  he  had  at  last  come,  was  not 
formed  without  extreme  pain  to  himself  $ 
but  the  duty  of  preserving  his  army,  si- 
tuated as  it  now  was,  presented  to  his 
mind  a  consideration  paramonnt  to  every 
other,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
fotreat. 

**  Tboogh  I  oould  not  bat  deeply  feel 
at  such  a  dechvatlon,  I  deemed  it  my 
foepeelful  duty  to  say  little  la  reply, 
fitfther  than  by  expresaing  my  regret, 
that  eo  strong  a  necessi^  for  the  measofo 
abouM  exist,  and  my  apprehension  of  its 
oonsequoaeee  to  the  eanseu  The  slight* 
ost  indication  of  a  retrograde  movement, 
«xblbited  at  sueh  a  moment,  would,  I 
feared,  produeo  fetal  effeets;  for  Spain 
would  fell,  Fortqgal  would  fell,  and 
Xufope  bo  onoe  asore  at  the  feet  of  tho 
«nomy«  Then  what  would  become  of 
Madrid,  whose  inhabitants  were  endu* 
nng  the  sovereet  piivatiaiis,  chiefly  with 
the  hope  of  leoeiviag  aid  from  us ;  and 
of  Ghstaaos,  and  PaUfox^  and  BUOce,  all 
of  wlmm,  on  the  saaio  explicit  under- 
ataading,  ware  labouring  to  re-assemblo 
their  scattered  troops?  Mo  doubt,  I  add. 
od,  tho  General's  iuformation  was  more 
likely  to  be  ooneet  than  rabie ;  but  1 
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droiM  the  h«ii7  dieapRoiiitvMMil  whkh 
hia  peoiKMod  stop  woM  OQoaeio^  to  tho 
people  of  En^ami,  whoae  very  hearta 
eoemed  sat  npoa  the  tuocess  of  hia  na«- 
dertakingi  and  whose  loortiflcation  at 
his  feilure  would  be  bitter,  in  pn^yortioA 
to  the  degree  of  hope  with  whieh  they 
saw  him  embark  upon  it,  I  then  rttifodft 
with  the  pamful  eonvietion  on  miy  mind* 
that  the  aimy  wonW  begin  its  boskwmA 
joumayintheooonoofadvor  twioai 
theferihost* 

**  The  feelings  of  regret  under  vhiehX 
ha»onre4f  were  not,  I  too*  lMod»  oon*. 
fined  to  my  own  hreasti  they  were  sbaie4 
by  numy  hi  the  army,  £)ven  ||m  Gen#» 
ral'a  personal  stair  apnght  not  to  conceal 
their  chagrin  at  tho  adoption  of  4  f^ 
tern  which  seemed  so  unsatisfectory. 
Geoeral  Hope  having  by  this  time  joined* 
there  were  in  Salamapca,  and  in  thfi 
neighbourhood,  foil  twenty  thousand  Bri- 
tish troops,  in  a  state,  both  from  their 
equipment  and  discipline,  to  oppose  al- 
most any  French  force  of  almost  double 
their  number.  General  Baird,  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  particufaffly  in  cavalry, 
was  at  Astorga ;  nor  were  there  any  im- 
pediments whatever  in  his  way,  which 
abould  hhider  him  firom  arriving  within 
rtidaysatthefertheet.  But  If  it  shonld 
be  deemed  unsafe  to  wait  ao  long  hers^ 
why  not  move  towards  him,  and  ooaoen* 
tiate  tho  divisions  behind  the  Dooro,  frost 
wbeneo  otRsnslva  opeiations  might  bo 
nndenakeni  Anything,  in  short,  waa 
pronouneed  prel^able  to  a  retreat,  wfaieh» 
independently  of  the  di^gnoa  which  it 
would  bring  upon  tho  British  army»  mnafi 
expose  Madrid  to  destruotion,  and  eauso 
the  certain  fpnjhilatioii  of  Castanoa*  and 
Palafox's  armies." 

"  Notwithstanding  these  mnrmnr%  of 
which  he  was  not  left  in  ignorance^  GOi- 
neral  Moore  exhibited  no  eigne  of  any 
alteration  in  his  previous  resolutioniL  Oa 
the  contrary,  Lord  Paget^  who  had  been 
previously  commanded  to  close  up  from 
Astorga,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavaby* 
received  orders  not  to  march,  and  it  was 
given  out  tliat  the  retrograde  moToment 
would  commence  on  the  day  after  tho 
monow.  One  cavalry  regiment  only  was 
summoned,  but  it  was  called  in  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bus* 
ear  brigade,  and  enabling  it  to  cover  mora 
eflectually  the  retreat  of  the  column. 
Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  M,  the  troopa 
retired-  to  rest  n  the  unshaken  belief 
that  the  proud  hopes  with  whioh  they  had 
entered  this  oountry,  were  ail  doomed  to 
snifer  overthrow, 

<<  Having  remahied  during  the  night 
m  Salamanca,  1  departed  on  the  follow* 
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log  nornSng  to  the  ont-pottt,  which  had 
been  dtewii  in,  and  now  ooenpied  atationa 
in  the  immediate  front  of  the  citj.  I 
had  not  reaumed  mj  ordinary  routine  of 
duty  many  houra,  when,  to  my  inexpreasi- 
ble  aatiafection,  intelligence  waa  com- 
municated to  me»  that  the  General  had 
altered  hia  plana.  Sir  DaWd  Batrd,  who 
had  actually  begun  hia  retrograde  move- 
ment from  Aatorga,  waa  ordered  to  re- 
tnce  hia  atepa;  and  an  advance,  inatead 
of  a  retreat,  waa  onderatood  to  be  in  con- 
templation." 

Now,  without  pausing  to  inquire 
why  Sir  John  Moore  thus  frequently 
and  speedily  changed  his  pkns,  we 
are  mistaken  if  all  our  military  read- 
ers, at  least,  will  not  agree  with  us 
in  opinion,  that  this  plain  narratiye 
of  facts  carries  with  it  evidence  enough, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  possess  the 
kind  of  talent  required  in  die  eeneral- 
in-chiefofauarm^.  Whoeverneardof 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Napoleon, 
orFrederick,or  Charies  theXIItn,  call- 
ing his  generals  together,  in  order  to 
expilain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  plans 
which  he  had  adopted,  or  the  motives 
which  swayed  him  in  their  adoption? 
This  sibgle  circumstance,  even  were 
there  no  others  to  support  it,  were 
of  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  that 
Sir  John  Moore  had  no  oonfideace  in 
himself:  and  hence,  thatalthouj^  he 
professed  no  inclination  to  transfer 
the  responsibility,  under  which  he 
groaned,  to  others,  he  would  have  been 
heartily  pleased  had  these  others,  by 
concurring  with  him  in  opinion,  at 
least  taken  a  portion  of  it  from  his 
shoulders.  But  when,  instead  of  ap- 
proving his  determination,  they  one 
and  all  dissented  from  it, — how  did 
he  act  ?  Why,  he  delayed  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  and  then,  without  any 
fresh  causes  of  confidence  coming  in 
his  way,  he  changes  his  mind,  and 
determines  to  advance.  It  is  not  won- 
derful, that  a  man  who  acted  thus, 
should  have  fled,  instead  of  retiring 
before  a  superior  force,  as  soon  as  it 
threatened  him. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  of- 
fer any  detaU,  however  general,  of  the 
arrangements  and  operations  whidi 
followed.  Few  of  our  readers  can 
have  forgotten,  that  the  British  army» 
after  communicating  with  Romana, 
made  a  push  at  Soult  on  the  Car« 
rien ;  ana  that  whilst  moving  thither, 
an  opportunity  was  affi)rded,  as  well 
to  the  noble  author  of  this  narrative, 
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as  to  Lord  Paget,  of  displaying  tber 
own  address  as  cavalry  officers,  and 
the  valour  of  the  troops  which  thej 
commanded.  But  just  at  the  momeot 
when  all  things  were  ready  for  the 
grand  denouement, — when  the  troops, 
with  minds  wouod  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  were  w&idng  for 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack,  in- 
telligence came  in,  which  induced  Sir 
John  Moore  once  more  to  waver  in  his 
determinations,  and  led,  within  a  few 
hours,  to  the  commencement  of  that 
retreat,  than  which  a  BritLdi  army,  at 
least,  has  never  witnessed  any  so  ae- 
vere,  or  latterly,  we  must  beueve,  aa 
little  called  for.  The  general  having 
ascertained,  that  Napoleon  in  penon, 
supported  by  three  distinct  corps  d- 
atmee,  was  advancing  toaumoad  him, 
sn^nded  his  meditatad  movement 
agamat  Soult;  and  the  army,  inatead 
of  fighting,  found  itself^  on  die  mor- 
row, retiring  in  two  columns,  in  the 
dirtetion  of  the  mountains  of  Galli- 
cia« 

We  consider  Lord  Londonderr/s 
narrative  of  this  retreat  to  be  one  of 
the  most  vivid  and  interesting  milita- 
ry stories  which  we  have  ever  read. 
It  is  told  with  a  degree  of  modesty 
highly  honourable  to  the  writer;  and 
it  brings  before  us  scenes  and  ren- 
counters, with  a  degree  of  power,  such 
as  few  authors  brides  would  hsTe 
been  able  to  exhibit.  £very  skirmish 
is  described  with  a  fidelity  which 
would  almost  tempt  the  reader  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  been  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  it, — whilst  to  the  sketchea 
of  natural  scenery,  as  well  as  of  the  sof- 
ferings  of  those  who  beheld  it  un^er 
drcumsjtances  so  appalling,  no  pniis 
of  ours  would  do  adequate  justice.  Let 
die  reader  judge  for  nimself,  after  he 
has  read  thefoUowing  passage :— . 

«<  The  road  from  Aatorgato  Villa  Enu- 
ca  leads  through  the  viliagea  of  Tone» 
Bonevedre,  Pinferrade,  and  over  a  ooui- 
try  as  much  diveraified,  and  aa  atiikiBg, 
as  will  be  seen,  perhaps  in  any  pait  of 
Europe.  The  firat  four  or  fire  le^goea 
carry  the  traveUer  up  one  continued  aa- 
cent,  and  along  the  &ce  of  a  hill,  ateefi^ 
bare,  and  open ;  on  gaining  the  aofluait 
of  which,  he  arrivea  at  the  eptraneaaf 
aome  tremendoua  paaaes,  auch  aaa  Chpo- 
aand  rcaolnte  men  might  caailymiblvn 
against  ten  timea  their  number.  The» 
extend  aa. far  aa  the  viUage>of  ToooBtS 
diatauce  of  nearly  three  leaguea;  after 
which  the  hmdscape  becomes  aa  msgai* 
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Aeent  as  die  iatenamgliiig  of  liill  ttnd 
YBUejy  rock  and  mikanttiii,  wood  and 
puture,  cin  ronder  it.  We  of  eouzie 
beheld  it  under  ell  the  dindvaotaget  of 
a  seaaott  remarkably  inclement,  when  the 
ridges  were  cohered  with  deep  snow,  and 
the  fieldt  and  woods  little  better  than 
mere  heapa  of  mud;  yet  even  thus  it 
waa  impomible  to  peat  it  by  without 
feeliogs  of  tlie  liveliest  admiration,  and 
a  strong  regret  that  it  had  not  been  our 
fortune  to  wander  here  when  the  forests 
were  ii|  full  leaf;  and  the  green  hills  in 
their  glory.  But  it  was  not  from  its 
temporary  bleakness  alone  that  a  scene 
like  that  around  us  stirred  such  a  strange 
commingling  of  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations.  Hie  condition  of  the  army 
was  at  this  time  a  most  melancholy 
one ;  the  rain  came  down  upon  us  in  tor- 
rents ;  men  and  horses  were  foundering  at 
every  atep ;  the  former  fiiirly  worn  out 
through  fiitigue  and  want  of  nutriment, 
the  latter  sinking  under  their  loads,  and 
dying  upon  the  spot.  Nor  was  it  only 
among  the  baggage  animals  that  an  abso> 
hite  inability  to  proceed  fiirther  began  to 
ahew  itself;  the  shoes  of  the  cavalry 
horses  dropped  off,  and  the  horses  them- 
eelves  soon  became  useless.  It  was  a 
sad  spectacle  to  see  these  fine  creaturea 
uilged  and  goaded  on  till  their  strength 
fiuled  them,  and  then  shot  to  death  by 
their  riders,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
Calling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Then  again  the  few  ammunition  waggons 
^hich  b»d  hitherto  kept  up,  fell  one  by 
one  to  the  rear;  the  ammunition  was 
immediately  destroyed,  and  the  waggons 
abandoned.  Thus  were  misfortunes  ac- 
cumulating upon  us  as  we  proceeded; 
and  it  appeared  extremely  improbable, 
should  our  present  system  of  forced 
marches  be  persisted  in,  that  one  half  of 
the  army  would  ever  reach  the  coast'* 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  disastrous 
retreat, — a  retreat  which  never  ought 
to  have  been  continued  bevond  the 
pass  of  Torre^^the  British  cavalry 
took  every  opportunity  of  exchanging 
blows  with  the  enemy,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions overthrew  them.  So  decisive, 
indeed,  was  our  superiority  in  this 
over  the  French,  that  Captain  Jones 
of  the  18th,  did  not  hesitate,  with 
only  thirty  dragoons,  to  atUck  one 
bundred  of  the  enemy's  hussars ;  and 
he  put  them  to  the  rout,  killing  twenty^ 
«nd  making  thirty  prisoners.  But  we 
must  close  our  analysis  of  this  melan- 
choly campaign,  after  we  have  indul* 
ged  IB  one  more  extract. 
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**  The  country  beemne  inm  tUs  pofait 
( VilUi  fkanea)  snch  as  to  render  cavalry 
of  no  avaiL  It  was  universally  steeps 
rocky,  preci|»tons,  and  covered  with 
wood;  and  in  the  few  apots  where  it 
was  otherwise,  too  much  enclosed  with 
vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations,  to 
allow  even  a  squadron  of  horse  to  form 
up  or  act.  The  cavalry  were  acoordiqg^. 
sent  on  at  once  to  Lugo,  whither  the' 
infisntry  and  artillery  followed,  as  fiist  as 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  the  nature  of 
the  road  by  which  they  travelled,  would 
allow.  But  they  followed  both  painfully 
and  slowly;  for  though  as  many  as  forty 
miles  were  performed  in  one  march,  that 
march  comprehended  not  the  day  only, 
but  the  night  also.  This  was  more  than 
men,  reduced  to  the  low  ebb  to  which 
our  soldien  had  fallen,  could  endure. 
They  dropped  down  by  whole  sections 
on  the  way-stde,  and  died,  some  with 
curses,  othera  with  the  voice  of  prayer, 
in  their  mouths.  It  was  dreadful  like- 
wise  to  know  that  not  men  only,  bat 
women  and  children,  were  subjected  to 
this  miserable  fate.  By  some  strange 
neglect,  or  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mista* 
ken  humanity.  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
had  carried  along  with  it  more  than  the 
too  large  proportion  of  women  allotted^ 
by  the  rules  of  our  service,  to  armies  in 
the  field ;  and  these  poor  wretches  were 
now  heightening  the  horrors  of  passing 
events,  by  a  display  of  suffering  even  more 
acute  than  that  endured  by  their  husbands. 
Some  were  taken  in  labour  on  the  road ; 
and  in  the  open  air,  amid  showera  of  sleet 
and  snow,  gave  birth  to  infants,  which, 
with  their  mothers,  perished  as  soon  as 
they  had  seen  the  light.  Others,  earry. 
ing,  perhaps,  each  of  them  two  children 
on  their  backs,  would  toil  on,  and  when 
they  came  to  look  to  the  condition  of 
their  precious  burdens,  they  would  find 
one  or  both  frozen  to  death.  Then  the 
depth  of  moral  degradation  to  which  they 
sank ;— .their  oaths  and  cries,  uttered 
nnder  the  influence  of  intoxication,  were 
hardly  less  appalling  than  the  groans 
which  bunt  from  them,  as  all  hope  of 
aid  abandoned  them,  and  they  sat  down 
to  die.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  bor* 
rore  of  this  retreat  have  been  again  and 
again  described  in  terms  calculated  to 
freeze  the  blood  of  such  as  read  them  ( 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  most  harrowinj^  accounts  which  have 
yet  been  laid  before  the  public,  fall  short 
of  the  reality." 

With  this  we  gladly  dose  our  ac« 
count  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat. 
The  empty  triumphof  Coruana,  cloud- 
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cd  M  it  WM  by  tht  de^  of  the  gaU 
knt  Mooie,  mpplM  the  oomitry  with 
bat  metgre  Kmicw  «f  oonioUtion  for 
die  Ion  of  80  many  hniTe  men,  ncri- 
lloed  in  the  nrevioas  movements ;  and 
the  state  of  utter  diMnrganiiation  in 
which  Ihe  remnants  of  the  army  re- 
turned,  gave  proof,  that  some  mights 
error  or  another  had  been  committea, 
either  in  thrusting  it  rashly  into  a 
field  unprepared  for  it,  or  in  the  gui- 
dance of  it  after  it  had  taken  its  ground 
on  that  field. 

Undismayed  by  the  unfortunate  is- 
sues of  their  first  essay,  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  came  to  the 
wise  determination  of  again  making 
a  bold  efibrt  to  deliver  the  Penin« 
aula  firom  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
and  to  fight  its  enemies  upon  the  only 
•tage  wmch  then  lay  open  to  it.    In 
pttrsuanoe  of  this  wise  and  patriotic 
resolution,  a  second  expedition  was 
fitted  out,  and  aseoond  army,of  which^ 
nys  onr  author, ''  the  chirf  command 
was,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
the  war*minister  of  the  day,  intniated 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,'^  saUed  for 
FOrtunL    To  the  stafi^of  that  army. 
Lord  Londonderry,  then  M^or  Gene^ 
fal  the  Hon.  Chfu>les  Stusrt,  was  at- 
teched,  in  the  capacity  of  Adiutant 
General ;  and  it  wonld  appear  that  he 
took  his  passage  in  the  same  vessel 
which  conveyed  the  commander  of 
the  forces.    After  encountering  a  se- 
vere gale,  in  which  the  ship,  with  all 
on  board,  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion, the  party  landed  in  Lisbon  on 
the  92A  of  April,  1809.    They  were 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
bespoke  the  boundless  confidence  en^ 
tertidned  by  the  Portuguese  people  in 
the  ability  and  energy  of  the  general ; 
and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  evinced 
in  thecapital,  wasfully  shared  through^ 
out  all  ranks  in  the  army.    At  this 
moment,  be  it  remarked,  Portugal  was 
sot  only  threatened,  but  waa  actually 
suffisring,  at  least  in  some  of  her  pro- 
vinces, the  misery  of  a  fresh  invasion. 
Sonlt,  at  the  head  of  one  army,  after 
defeating  Romana  and  SHviera,  had 
entered   Oporto,  and  was  expected 
daily  to  advance  upon  Lisbon ;  whilst 
Victor,  having  pursued  Cuesta  from 
one  end  of  Spanish  Estremadura  to 
another,  was  menacing  the  Alent^o 
from  the  vicinity  of  Medelin.  fiut  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  nosooner  known 
te  have  arrived*  than  all  apprehen* 
aions  for  the  safety  of  the  capital  dis- 


appeared.  The  troops,  £n^sh  sdA 
Portufliese,  which  had  hitUria  t^ 
mainod  inactive,  and  lodking  rather 
to  the  q^eedieat  meana  of  CKape  than 
to  battles  and  vietofica^  were  osdend 
to  assemble  at  Coimbra;  and  thidur, 
after  having  apent  oidy  a  vary  few 
days  amid  the  festivities  and  gaietia 
of  Lisbon,  the  General,  with  his  stsff, 

X'red.  Here  a  grand  review  of  the 
I  forces  took  place;  and  here 
the  plan  of  a  campaign — ^which  for 
bolduess  of  undertaking,  and  activity 
and  enterprise  in  the  execution,  has 
rarely  been  equalled — ^was  arranged. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  de- 
termined to  attack  Soult  in  perMQ 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  de- 
tached General  Mackenzie  at  the  hetd 
of  a  separate  corps,  to  cover  Lisbon 
against  the  attempts  of  Victor,  by 
guarding  the  bridges  over  the  Tagus. 
At  the  head  of  the  remainder,  amoniit- 
ing  in  all  to  something  lesa  than  ax- 
teen  thousand  men,  he  b^gui  hii 
inarch  to  the  Douro ;  and  ma  a  vi« 
riety  of  skirmishes  and  enoounten,  sU 
of  which  are  described  with  the  llvs* 
Uness  and  accuracy  of  an  eye-witnei^ 
he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river* 
But  here  serious  difficulties  met  bin. 
The  enemy,  bavins  withdrawn  sll 
their  posts  to  the  right  bank,  had  bro- 
ken obwn  the  bridge,  and  remofsd 
every  boat,  barge,  and  otho*  oaft, 
out  of  reach  of  the  Britiah  genenl; 
and,  covered  by  the  Donro,  here  both 
deep  and  wide,  seemed  to  set  all  the 
attempts  of  the  assailanta  at  defiance. 
In  this  extremity, 

'<  Colonel  Waters,  or  the  PortugoeN 
service,  by  whom  the  destntetion  of  the 
bridge  bad  been  reported,  was  ordered  to 
gallop  forward,  and  to  secure  the,  means 
of  transport  at  any  rislc  Ttiat  intelligent 
officer  instantly  proceeded  to  the  rifer*! 
bank,  at  a  spot  where  it  forms  a  carre^ 
opposite  to  the  Convento  da  Cerra,  sad 
where,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  s 
half  from  Oporto,  its  course  is  eoneesM 
by  a  thick  wood.  He  found  here  a  snnfl 
boat  hid  among  the  bushes ;  and  stand- 
ing near  it  were  the  prior  of  the  eoe- 
vent,  and  three  or  four  peasants.    Ite 
latter,  pertly  at  his  epitreaty,  and  paitif 
fay  the  exhortationB  of  the  prior,  weis 
persoaded  to  leap  with  him  Into  the  lit* 
tie  sklif,  and  they  made  directly  to  the 
opposite  bank^  where  there  hiy  aoaiv 
the  awd  four  large  baige%  of  which  thcv 
made  themselves  mattefSi     The  deed 
waa  a  daring  one,  because  patrols  of  the 
IS 
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but  It  Wis  pfoioetive  tt  the  irciy  be* 
Mittlti.  Thef  rtMTMd  with  their  prfuM 
ttsohseiyed)  into  whkh  0«iiciftl  Figet» 
WihI  tiino  ooBipiBrictt  tX  th6  Bofliit  in* 
•iftittlf  threw  theiaielvM^  aod  erosiiiig 
th«  rif«r  without  a  moment*!  dehiy,  took 
|»bneMlon  of  tone  houses  on  the  oppo^ 
olte  bonk,  before  the  enemy  were  at  tU 
swfereof  their  intentions.  They  had  not, 
however,  taken  their  ground  many  sd» 
notes,  when  the  French,  awakening. as 
it  wifre,  from  a  trance,  advanced  to  dis- 
lodge them.  A  severe  action  now  en- 
9aAi  in  which  onr  troops  resolutely 
maintained  themselves,  in  spite  of  odds 
the  Kiost  overwhelming;  nor  was  tho 
slightest  impression  made  upon  them, 
tUI  fresh  companies  anived  to  their  sup- 
port, and  all  chance  of  a  defeat  had  been 
averted." 

This  daring  advance  of  General 
Ptget'fe  party  was  ably  followed  up  by 
tlie  rest  of  the  army,  to  whom,  as  soon 
M  the;^  saw  that  the  opposite  bank 
Was  gamed,  the  fishermen  of  Oporto 
brougfat  over  boats  in  great  numbers. 
Hie  consequence  was,  that  Sot^t,  who 
oonsidered  himself  perfectly  secure. 
Was  roused  from  his  dreams  of  relax- 
ation, by  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  English  columns  were  approach- 
ing the  city  in  all  directions ;  and  he 
found  barely  time  enough  to  fly  widi 
his  infantry  and  cavahry,  before  they 
actually  entered.  Aa  we  write  from 
the  best  of  all  testimony^  that  of  an 
eye-witness,  (though  we  find  no  hmt 
<tt  the  kind  in  Lonl  Londondem's 
book,)  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  aad, 
that  had  aU  the  offieets  in  oommand 
of  oolurana  been  aa  larwaid  as  Gen»* 
zal  Paget,  scarce  a  man  of  the  French 
anny  wmild  have  escaped,  fint,  on- 
ftrtnnatdy,  this  was  not  the  ease;  and 
iMDce  an  affitk,  which  at  one  moment 
gave  every  promise  of  seeoring  die 
most  striking  advantages  ever  obtained 
■inoe  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
proved  in  the  issue  to  he  nothing  more 
flian  a  common  victory. 

Soiilt  fied  first  upon  the  road  to 
Chaves;  but  finding  that  Marshal 
Beresfbrd  was  beforenand  with  him 
there,  he  nltimatelv  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  rugged  xiass  of  the  Sierra 
de  Montal^e ; — destroying,  in  his 
inarch,  every  article  of  baggage,  el- 
oept  the  knapsacks  which  tne  soldiers 
carried  on  their  backs,  and  the  am- 
munition in  their  cartouch-boxes,-*- 
and  sacrificing,  without  scruple,  artil- 
I<ery,  tumbrils,  stores,  and  even  cloth- 
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fng,  bo  was  enabfefi  to  panme  trae&a 
omerwiseimnetvioQs,  and  to  proceed 
with  a  velocity  which  no  army,  not 
equaDy  disorganized,  could  attempt 
to  imitate ;  and  hence,  after  a  hot  pur<« 
suit  of  several  days,  during  which  the 
enemy's  losses  in  men  were  enormous^ 
the  Britidi  general  ceased  to  hang  up- 
on their  rear.  The  description  given 
by  Lord  Londonderry  of  the  tnSkxm 
in^  of  the  French  in  this  retreat,  ia 
quite  appalling ;  yet  we  firmly  believe 
tnat  it  is  not  overdrawn,  and  we  only 
regret  that  our  liaoits  will  notaUowof 
our  attempting  to  extract  it. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  that  Soolt 
must  escape  him.  Sir  Arthur  WeUea- 
ley  lost  no  time  in  eoanter-marehing 
hia  colnnuis,  and  diieeting  them  to 
the  opposite  aide  of  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  atta^ing  Victor*  That 
general  had  defeated  Cuesta  in agreat 
battle  not  far  ttook  Medelin ;  but  m 
severely  had  his  own  troops  been  crip* 
pled  in  the  action,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  his  sno- 
oces,  or  follow  up  his  beaten  adversary. 
The  consequence  iras,  that  Cuesta 
speedily  recruited  his  army,  and  was 
now  again  sufficiently  numerous,  if 
not  to  engage,  at  all  events  to  alarm  and 
make  head  against  the  force  which  had 
so  lately  ovmhrown  him.  It  was  Sir 
Arthur  s  intention  to  form,  if  possible, 
a  junction  with  the  Spanish  command- 
er, and  to  make  a  combined  attack 
upon  Victor, before  he  should  be  able 
to  receive  rdnforcements,  or  to  make 
good  his  retreat  towards  the  interior. 

With  this  view  the  British  army 
moved  towards  the  Tagua ;  but  it  very 
soon  appeared,  that  all  idea  of  cordial 
oe-operation  with  Cuesla  was  per* 
fiBctlyidle.  Frond,  bigotedly  attadied 
to  bis  own  opiniona,  and  possessing  no 
sinale  quality  required  in  a  general,  ' 
with  the  exo^oD  of  personal  conrafie, 
the  Spaniard  wwald  not  Ikten  to  Uie 
proposals  whieh  Sir  Arthur  made  to 
nin  through  his  emissaries,  and  stood 
ont  stiflly  for  a  plan  of  his  own,  as 
visionary  as  the  turn  of  the  man's 
mind  was  likely  to  produce.  At  last 
Sir  Arthur  determined  to  visit  hhn  in 
person ;  and  the  following  is  our 
author's  description  of  that  excursion 
and  of  its  results : — 

**  As  soon  as  the  official  business  ef 
the  momiBg  was  dischaiyd,  and  thmga 
put  in  a  proper  train,  vrs  set  out  from 
Plasencia,  on  the  day  above  named,  for 
OuesU's  head-quarters;  and  were  me^ 
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at «  flfiag  IvUgeb  of  which  I  ha^e  already 
apoken  as  thrown  across  the  Zeitar,  by  a 
squadron  of  Spanish  hussars.  The  hu»> 
ears,  who  belonged  to  the  regiment  of 
ViUa  Vicio8a»  were,  upon  the  whole,  well 
mounted  and  equipped ;  indeed,  we  were 
not  long  in  discoyering  that  they  had 
been  selected  to  do  the  duty  of  an  escort 
to  us,  simply  because  their  appearance 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  corps 
in  the  ^wnish  army.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  conducting  us  towards  the 
bridge  of  boats  upon  the  Tigus,  our 
gui£s  lost  their  way,  and  darkness  had 
m  consequence  set  in  before  we  began  to 
approach  the  camp.  This  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  Cuesta  had  drawn  out 
his  whole  force  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley*s 
faispeetion.  The  troopi  had  been  under 
anns  during  four  hours,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  our  arrival,  whilst  the  poor 
oU  man  himself,  though  still  lame  from 
Che  eiiects  of  his  bruises  at  Medelin, 
sat  on  horseback  at  their  head  dining  the 
greater  part  of  that  time. 

"  Our  arrival  in  thecamp  was  announced 
t^  a  general  discharge  of  artillery,  upon 
which  an  immense  number  of  torches 
were  made  to  blaze  up,  and  we  passed 
the  entire  Spanish  line  in  review  1^  their 
light.  The  eifect  produced  by  these  ar« 
rangements  was  one  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter. As  the  torches  were  held  aloft, 
at  moderate  intervals  from  one  another, 
they  threw  a  red  and  wavering  light  over 
the  whole  wene,  permitting  at  the  aame 
time,  its  minuter  parts  to  be  here  and 
there  cast  into  shade,  whilst  the  grim 
and  swarthy  visages  of  the  soldiers,  their 
bright  arms  and  dark  uniforms,  appeared 
peculiarly  picturesque  as  often  as  the 
flashes  fell  upon  them.  Then  there  was 
the  frequent  roar  of  cannon,  the  shoulder- 
ing of  firelocks,  mingled  with  the  brief 
word  of  command,  as  we  passed  from 
battalion  to  battalion  ;*— all  these  served 
to  interest  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  the  full 
as  much  as  the  spectacle  attracted  the 
aense  of  sight.  Nor  was  old  Cuesta  him- 
self an  object  to  be  passed  by  without 
notice*  even  at  such  a  moment  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  these.  The  M 
i|ian  preceded  us^— not  so  much  sitting  on 
his  horse,  as  held  upon  it  by  two  pages, 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  being  over- 
thrown when  a  cannon  was  dischaiged,  or 
a  torch  flared  out  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness; indeed,  his  physical  debility  was 
so  remarkable,  as  clearly  to  mark  his 
total  unfitness  for  the  situation  which  he 
then  held.  As  to  his  mental  powers,  he 
gave  us  little  opportunity  of  judging,— in- 
asmuch as  he  scarcely  uttered  five  words, 
during  the  <!ontinaanoe  of  our  visit ;  but 
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his  corporeal  inflrmitSes  akme  wete  st  A- 
aolute  variance  with  all  agencnl's  Mo, 
and  showed,  that  he  was  now  fit  ooljht 
the  retirement  of  private  life. 

M  In  this  manner  we  passed  aboat  (WOO 
cavalry,  drawn  up  in  rank  entire  sad  aot 
less  than  twenty  battalions  of  inhntij, 
each  consisting  of  perhaps  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  men.  These  fonacd  bst 
one  portion  of  the  army,  the  rest  hn^ 
either  at  the  bridge  of*  Argobeser,  or  is 
position  along  the  Tagosf  sad  thcj  wm 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remarksbly  U» 
men.  Some  indeed  were  extremely  youiig^ 
—too  young  for  service— particokilf 
among  -the  recruits  which  had  ktdj 
joined  ;  but  take  them  for  all  in  sU,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  better- 
made,  atoutcr,  or  man  haidy-lookiiY 
body  of  soldiers^  in  the  service  of  any  na- 
tion in  Europe.  Of  their  appointmtati 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  the  stme 
terms  of  commendation.  There  vcre^ 
indeed,  some  batttlionsb  whoee  anas,  ae> 
coutrements,  and  even  clothes,  nigfat  bt 
pronounced  exceedingly  respemble;  bat 
in  general  they  were  very  deficient,  psiti. 
cularly  in  shoes.  It  was  easy  to  perceive^ 
likewise,  from  the  attitudea  in  whieb  Uwjr 
stood,  as  well  as  from  the  maimer  is 
which  they  held  their  arma,  that  little  or 
no  discipline  prevailed  among  them ;  mi 
hence,  that  in  genenU  they  could  sot  bt 
regarded  in  any  other  light,  than  as  raw 
levies.  Some  corps  there  doubtless  were, 
such  as  the  Irish  brigades,  a  bsltalioD  or 
two  of  marines  from  Cadiz,  and  the  resi- 
nants  of  their  grenadier  battalions,  whidi 
deserved  a  highet  military  cbarscter ;  bst 
speakiflg  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  ttaej 
were  little  better  than  bold  peassnts,  trsi- 
ed  indeed  like  soldiers,  but  completely  ss- 
acquainted  with  a  aoldier*s  doty.  Hw 
remark  applied  fully  as  much  to  the  ei- 
valry  as  to  the  infantry.  The  hones 
were  many  of  them  gpod,  but  their  riders 
manifestly  knew  nothing  of  roovemeat  ei 
discipline ;  and  they  were,  as  well  on  this 
account,  as  on  the  score  of  a  mIsentUe 
equipment,  quite  unfit  for  general  ser- 
vice. The  artilleiy,  again,  was  nuncr- 
ous,  but  totally  unlike,  both  is  ordef 
and  arrangement,  to  that  of  other  or- 
mies ;  and  the  generals  appeared  to  hsie 
been  selected  according  to  one  role 
alone,  namely,  that  of  seniority.  Tbej 
were,  almost  all  old  men ;  and  except 
0*Donoghoe  and  Largas,  evidently  in- 
capable of  bearing  the  fatigues  or  snr- 
mounting  the  difficulties  of  one  bird  eao- 
paign.  ItwasnotsowiththecoloMlsasd 
commanders  of  battalions,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  almost  all  young  and  active,  and 
of  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  be]ieie» 
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that  mtasf  tfuranpidlf  livniiig  to  h^ 
come  akiUul  offio«n. 

"  The  place  at  which  we  paid  thie  visit 
and  witnessed  these  eyeats  was  called 
Casa  del  Paertos;  there  the  head-quar- 
ten  of  the  Spanish  army  were  establish- 
ed in  a  wretched  hovel.  We  alighted 
here  after  the  review  had  ended,  and  as 
soon  as  we  entered,  Cuesta,  who  seemed 
quite  overpowered  by  fatigue,  retired  to 
rest ;  but  he  returned  again  at  1 1  o'clock 
to  supper  ;-and  sat  with  us  till  past  mid- 
night. He  sat,  however,  as  he  always 
did  under  similar  dicumstances,  in  pro- 
feoad  sUenee,  neither  seeking  to  take  a 
•hare  in  the  conversation  which  went  on, 
aor,  apparently  at  least,  paying  the 
aUghtest  attentkm  to  it  I 
■tmek  by  this  singularity  of  1 
ioqaiiod  of  those  around  mo  whether  it 
wcro  asBomed ;  but  tbey  aU  teprssented 
it  as  beiBg  perisecty  aalnral,  and  gaverap 
ther  a  eoiions  aoeount  of  the  aged  cbis£ 
£v«ything»  it  appeared,  went  on  through* 
out  the  army.iather  in  bis  name  than  by 
bis  immediate  orders;  fiir  bo  govemod 
bis  followers  wholly  bf  a  system  of  sir 
loaee  and  tenroTt  of  u^iieh  all  stood  won* 
derfully  in  awe.  Cuesta  wasapersonof 
no  talent  whatever,  but  he  was  a  brav% 
upright,  and  honourable  man;  fiill  of 
prejudices,  'obstinate  to  a  great  degree^ 
pot  abhorring  the  French  with  the  hatred 
of  personal  rancour.  On  the  latter  ac- 
count, and  because  they  knew  that  bo 
would  never  willingly  betray  them,  the 
Spaniards  reposed  unbounded  confidence 
In  Cuesta;  and  they  did  so  the  more 
readily,  that  he  never  fiuled  to  bang  or 
otherwise  put  to  death  every  traitor  that 
fell  into  his  hands.  Cuesta  never  gained 
a  victory,  yet  be  was  constantly  eager 
to  fight;  and  when  the  battle  b^fan,  he 
was  always  to  be  found  in  the  post  of 
greatest  danger.  That,  however,  was  a 
matter  of  veiy  Kttle  moment;  for  he 
gave  BO  orders,  eaeepC  to  posh  on ;  and 
•a  to  arrangement,  or  tiie  mode  of  exo- 
onting  mansBuvres^  they  were  things 
quite  unknown  in  bis  army.  It  was 
iaid  that  Brigadier.Oenonl  Jeustie,  Cu^ 
osta*s  military  secretary,  was  a  man  of  t»- 
lent  Him,  however,  we  did  not  aeo; 
but  0*I>anoghoe  struck  me  as  being 
^ver  and  sensiblo,  though,  like  other  fo* 
vourites  who  act  for  their  principal»  an 
fntrigner  and  a  poUticiao.  Respecting  the 
jwst  of  the  generals  it  was  impossible  to 
|brm  any  opinion,  as  Cuesta  seemed  par- 
ticularly unwilling  that  they  should  hold 
any  serious  conversation  with  uiu  It  is 
^e  that  be  presented  them  one  by  one, 
to  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley— the  ceremony 
taking  place  after  breakfost  on  the  Sls^ 
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but  no  words  srero  eaohanged  on  tho 
oooasioa,  and  eaeh  withdrew  afUr  bo 
had  made  bis  bow. 

*^  This  ceremony  having  been  gone 
through.  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  and  Cuesta 
withdrew,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  to 
an  Inner  apartment,  where  they  held  a 
conference  which  lasted  four  hours.  What 
passed  on  the  occasion  I  know  not,  as  I 
did  not  happen  to  be  present ;  but  I  heard 
Chat  0*Donogboe,  who  assisted  his  ge« 
neral,  was  the  chief  speaker ;  and  that 
Cuesta  was,  as  usual,  almost  vriiollysilent^ 
When  it  came  to  a  dose^  dinner  was  an* 
nounced,  and  we  sat  down,  about  three 
o'clock,  to  about  forty  dishes^  the  prin« 
dpal  ingredients  in  which  were  garlie 
onions.  Our  meal  did  not  oocupf 
ns  long,  and  on  Cuesta  retiring,  as  waa 
bis  cttstom,  to  enjoy  his  sieeta,  we  moont* 
ed  our  horses  and  rode  into  Che  < 
By  this  means  we  were  enable 
maie  of  the  regiments  aeparately, 
we  had  seen  during  the  torcb.light  ro* 
viow.  Wo  saw,  however*  nothing  whieb 
in  any  degree  served  to  raise  our  opinion 
of  the  general  effieieacy  of  our  allies ;  and 
we  reiuraed  to  our  host  at  a  late  hour» 
more  than  over  impressed  with  the  per- 
suasioB,  that  if  the  deliverance  of  the  Pent 
insula  was  to  be  effected  at  all,  it  must  be 
done,  not  by  the  Spaniard^  but  by  our* 
aelves. 

"  At  an  early  hour  next  mornings  vo 
Cook  leave  of  Cuesta,  and  set  out  on  our 
return  to  Flasencia.  The  old  Spaniard 
brightened,  up  as  we  bid  him  ferewel^ 
and  embracing  us  after  the  manner  of 
bis  country,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  communication  with  which  Sur 
Arthur  bad  honoured  him.  How  fhr 
this  feeling  of  satisfection  was  mutual,  I 
take  it  not  upon  me  to  determine ;  b«C 
that  the  journey  had  not  been  petforased 
absolutely  in  vain,  the  orders  i^ich  were 
Issued,  immediately  on  our  arrival  at 
head-quaiters,  for  the  troope  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  mareh  at  a 
moment's  notice,  saAeiently  attested." 

The  results  of  that  movement  were, 
as  our  readers  doubtless  recollect,  ren* 
dered  absolutel]^  nugatory,  by  a  fresh 
(display  of  obstinacy,  and  something 
like  ill-timed  jealousr,  on  the  part  <« 
Uie  Spanish  commander.  An  oppor* 
tonity  of  attacking  Victor,  snch  as 
even  the  most  sanguine  oould  have 
hardly  anticipated,  presented  itself; 
and  of  this  Sir  Ar^ur  did  his  best  to 
take  advantage ;  but  Cuesta,  for  some 
reason  or  other  best  known  to  himself, 
lefufled  to  move.  The  consequenoe 
6  A 
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was,  that  Vletor  escaped ;  and  having 
been  strongly  reinfoi^  br  the  corps 
of  Sebasdaniy  Joseph,  ana  Jourdan, 
be  returned  to  fight  the  battle  of  Ta« 
lavera.  The  battle  ended,  it  is  tme; 
gloriously  for  the  British  army.  The 
enemy  were  eyerywhere  foiled  and 
driven  bade  with  loss ;  but  no  favbur- 
able  events  arose  out  of  it  On  the  con« 
trary.  Sir  Arthur,  threatened  on  all 
hands  by  fresh  enemies,  and  betrayed, 
not  through  evil  design  perhaps,  but 
certainly  urough  groundless  terror  on 
ihe  part  of  the  Spaniards,  was  com« 
pelled  to  retire  with  predpiution  be* 
hind  the  Ta^,  leaving  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  his  wounded  to  the  mercy 
pf  the  very  men  whom,  a  few  days 
proviousiy,  he  had  defeated  in  a  gj&aem 
ral  action. 

Lord  Londonderry  gives  an  inte* 
TCsting  account  of  the  privations  and 
snfibrings  whidi  our  armj  underwent, 
whilst  cantoned  first  m  the  conn- 
Cry  round  Saraicijo,  and  afterwards 
inHhe  unhealthy  region  of  the  6ua- 
diana.  From  the  Spaniards  our  peo« 
pie  received  no  aid  whatever,  and 
even  the  ordinary  means  of  transport 
for  their  stores  and  ammunition  were 
withheld.  Yet  were  the  Spanish  ge- 
nerals urgent  for  a  forward  movement, 
at  a  moment  when  they  must  have 
known  that  such  movement,  had  it 
been  practicable,  would  have  been  fa- 
tfld  to  the  troops  which  made  it.  For- 
tunatelv,  however,  the  army  was  com« 
manded  by  one  who  knew  both  when 
to  advance  and  when  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  whose  natural  firmness 
enabled  him  to  set  its  true  value  both 
upon  the  applauses  and  reproaches  of 
others.  Sir  Arthur  steadily  adhered 
to  his  own  plan,  and  by  doing  so  he 
nved  the  only  force  upon  wmch  the 
Peninsula  could  then  reckon  for  its 
oltimate  deliverance. 
'  In  the  meanwhile,  the  French,  ha« 
ving  everywhere  overcome  the  opposi* 
tion  of  the  Spaniards,  were  preparing 
to  make  another  grand  efibrt  for  the 
subjugation  of  PortugaL  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1810,  upwards  of  70,000 
men  showed  themselves  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Beira ;  and  it  was  soon  known 
that  Massena,  accounted  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Marshals  of  France, 
would  appear  at  their  head.  Lord 
Wellington  (for  he  had  now  been 
raised  to  ihe  peerage)  made  imme- 
diate preparations  to  meet  the  threat- 
ened danger.    Leaving  General  HiU 
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with  asmaO  corps  to  watdi  themoreii 
ments  of  Mortier  in  the  soadi,  he 
himself  broke  up  from  his  canton* 
ments,  and  prooeeded  by  quick  mircfaei 
to  occupy  a  position  on  the  Coa.  Here, 
with  no  more  than  27,000  Britiflhuid 
SN),000  untried  Portuguese  troops,  he 
prepared  to  make  a  stand  for  ihe  de« 
rence  of  Portugal ;  and  here,  before 
many  months  elapsed,  the  exodleoce 
of  hLs  arrangements  was  put  to  the 
test. 

After  man^  delays,  which  Laid 
Wellington  failed  not  to  improTe  ia 
the  utmost,  Massena  opened  thecaoH 
paign,  by  sitting  down  in  force  before 
CiudadEodrigo.  The  fortress,  ihoogh 
garrisoned  only  by  Spaniards,  made 
a  gallant  and  protracted  defence ;  lo 
that  the  summer  was  fiff  adfanoed 
before  the  enemy  were  in  a  oonditioo 
to  cnMS  the  Agneda ;  and  even  then 
it  was  anticipated  that  their  fardwr 
progress  would  be  matorialiy  retarded 
by  the  works  at  Almeida.  But  an 
unfbrtunate  accident  having  com* 
pelled  the  governor  to  capitulate  widn 
in  a  few  days  after  hh  investment,  aS 
hope  of  arresting  the  invaders  on  the 
frontier  evaporated.  Lord  Welfing* 
ton,  accordingly,  began  that  retreat  to 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  will 
long  continue  memorable  among  mi« 
litary  operations,  sweeping  before  him 
as  he  went,  all  the  catde,  com,  and 
even  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and 
leaving  nothing  upon  which  the  eiie< 
my  could  subsist.  We  have  aires* 
dy  so  far  exceeded  our  limits,  that 
we  cannot  spsre  room  for  any  descrip* 
tion,  either  of  the  retreat,  oi  the  batUe 
of  Busaco  which  enlivened  it,  or  of 
the  lines  themselves.  For  all  then 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself; 
but  the  following  remarka  of  oar  aiH 
thor,  acoHnpanied  as  they  are  bj  an 
extract  of  a  letter,  written  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  "  Great  Captain,*'  «e 
oonsider  as  too  cnriooa  to  be  pasMd 
by.  In  tone  and  character,  the  letter 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  language 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  uttered  when  in 
drcumstances  certainly  not  more 
alarming. 

Lord  Londonderry  is  taking  ahrief 
and  judicious  review  of  the  pro^MCtt 
of  the  army  at  corresponding  poiodi 
in  the  years  1810  and  1811.  At  the 
former  he  says, 

"  It  is  not,  perhaps,  going  too  frr  to 
affirm,  that  few  men,  situated  u  I^ 
Wellington  then  was^  wottldhave  rcgin- 
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€d  Us  tmt  as  odienrlBe  tluui  despemte. 
H«  WBS  opposed^  frith  less  than  flftj 
thousand  effectiTes»  to  the  undivided 
strength  of  the  French  Emperor;  for 
there  was  no  diversion  going  on  in 
the  nOTth  of  Europe,  nor  any  prospect  of 
aueh  diversion  being  speedily  effected. 
It  is  true,  that  the  lines  were  in  his  rear, 
fintified  as  carefiiUy  and  sldlfully  as  time 
and  circumstances  would  allow,  and  that 
his  retreat  thither  could  never  be  pre- 
vented. But,  formidable  as  the  Imes 
were,  no  one  ventured  to  pronounce 
them  impregnable,  espedslly  if  assailed 
by  the  whole  of  the  French  troops  then 
in  the  Ftoinsula.  The  truth,  indeed,  is, 
that  among  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
throughout  the  army  at  laiige,  there  were 
at  this  time  few  who  did  not  look  forward, 
with  something  like  anxiety,  to  a  speedy 
re-embarkation.  Portugal  has  no  gates. 
It  was  said,  by  closing  which,  thirty  thou- 
•and  British  soldiers  can  pretend  to  shut 
out  the  F^nch  army ;  and  to  talk  of  de- 
fending it,  now  that  Spam  has  been  sub- 
doed,  is  as  idle  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of 
defending  the  solitary  province  of  Gal- 
lida,  Andalusia,  or  Arrsgon.  Embark 
we  must  before  long  $  and  happy  shall  we 
be  if  our  embarkation  be  not  impeded  or 
{wevented.  Such,  however,  were  not  the 
•eatiaMats  of  our  chief;  and  it  must  be 
JO  interesting  to  posteri^  to  record  what 
passed  in  his  mind  at  the  period  I  allude 
to,  that  I  hesitate  not  to  give  his  opinions 
In  nearly  his  own  woni%  as  commonieii- 
ted  to  myself. 

■^  *  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken  is  Heroulean, 
particuterly  now  that  the  Spanish  armies 
are  all  annihilated,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  army  in  the 
field  but  ourselves.  I  thmk  I  am,  how- 
aver,  in  such  a  situation,  that  I  can  retire 
and  embark  when  I  please;  and  if  that 
be  the  case,  the  longer  I  stay  the  better 
for  the  cause,  and  .the  more  honourable 
to  the  country*  Whether  I  shaU  be  able 
to  hold  my  ground  at  hist,  must  of  course 
depend  upon  the  numbers  and  the  means 
by  which  I  shall  be  attacked;  and  advert- 
ing to  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  even 
ibr  small  numbers^  in  this  country,  I  hope 
that  Ishall  not  be  attacked  by  more  than 
I  shall  be  able  to  manage.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  my  rear  open  to  the  IV^pis, 
is  a  difficulty  ;and  I  should  be  able  to ef- 
feet  my  ol]ject  with  greater  ease,  if  I  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  effecting  every- 
thing not  only  without  loss,  but  without 
risk,  or  even  the  appearance  of  risk,  in 
4mler  to  pleaae  the  g^  people  of  £^- 
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Hie  nnudnder  of  the  anmtire  li 
descriptive  of  the  retreat  of  MasKiui 
fraok  before  the  lines ;  of  the  first  siege 
of  Badijoa,  of  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
and  the  movements  oonsequent  upon 
it;  of  the  retrogression  of  Lord  Wel« 
linen's  army  upon  Campo  Mqor; 
of  its  sudden  march  from  thence  to 
the  Agneda;  the  brilliant  affiur  at 
Fuentes  de  Honore ;  and  of  the  va« 
xious  events  which  befell,  as  well  in 
the  field  as  in  cantonments,  during 
the  winter  of  1811.  Finally,  we  have 
a  most  exact  and  graphic  delineation 
of  the  investment,  si^,  and  capture, 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  a  single  ex* 
tract  from  which  we  must  close  our 
present  paper. 

'*  As  the  preceding  orders  appeared 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  ample  time 
was  afforded  for  making  eveiy  prepara- 
tion which  the  cireumstanoes  of  the  ease 
required,  and  both  men  and  officers  were 
fully  instructed  in  the  duties  which  they 
were  expected  severally  to  perform.  They 
ware  not  inattentive  to  these  instruc- 
tions ;  and,  exactly  at  the  moment  speci- 
fied, each  column  took  its  station,  in 
readiness  to  obey  the  signal  of  advance. 
It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  describe 
the  state  of  men's  feelings  during  the  tre- 
mendous pause  which  ensued.  The  even- 
ing  was  calm  and  tranquil,  and  the  moon, 
in  her  first  quarter?  shed  over  the  scene 
a  feeble  light,  which,  without  disdosmg 
the  shape  or  form  of  particular  objects, 
rendered  their  rude  outline  distinctly  vi- 
sible. There  stood  the  fortress,a  confosed 
mass  of  masonry,  with  its  breaches  like 
shadows  cast  upon  the  wall,  whilst  not  a 
gun  was  fired  from  it,  and  all  within  was 
as  still  and  motionless  as  if  it  were  al- 
ready a  ruin,  or  that  its  inhabitanta  were 
buried  in  sleep.  On  our  side,  again,  the 
trenches  crowded  with  armed  men, 
among  whom  not  so  much  as  a  whisper 
might  be  heard,  presented  no  inapt  re- 
semblance to  a  dark  thunder-cloud,  or  to 
a  volcano,  in  that  state  of  tremendous 
quiet  which  usually  precedes  its  most 
violent  eruptions.  But  the  delay  was  not 
of  long  continuanoa  At  a  few  minutes 
past  seven  o'clock  the  word  was  quietly 
passed  that  all  things  were  ready,  and 
the  troops  poured  fonvard  with  the  cool- 
ness  and  impetuosity  of  which  BritiBh 
soldiers  alone  are  capable,  and  which  no- 
thmg  could  successfully  oppose. 

**  No  piece  of  clock-work,  however 
nicely  arranged,  could  obey  the  will  of 
its  maker  more  accuretely,  than  the  diC 
forent  colamns  obeyed)  that  n^ht,  the 
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frtiket  or  tiMir  chiefi  nd  bis  Uen  wtoe 
in  ooBMqiMiiM  e&eeuted  at  tiftrf  poiift 
with  the  same  pneitton  ud  Mgolaritf  » 
M  if  he  liad  been  maaoeuTruig  to  nuaj 
bettalions  npon  a  leriew  plateau.  Gene- 
iBl  M'Kniiion't  brigade^  amidit  ahowert 
of  gnipe  and  aiiiuketry,  niahed  without 
check  to  the  foot  of  the  great  breach ; 
and  in  q>ite  of  numerous  obftaclea,  and 
the  moat  determined  resistance,  succeed* 
ed  in  gaining  the  summit.  But  a  seri- 
ous opposition  awaited  tliem  there.  The 
enemy,  driven  from  tlie  main  wall,  took 
ahelter  behmd  an  intrenchment,  in  front 
of  which  they  had  dug  a  ditch  of  consi- 
dersble  width ;  and  whilst  our  men  were 
vainly  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  a  mine 
was  suddenly  sprung.  The  havoc  occa^ 
sioned  by  tliat  terrible  eiqplosion  was  pro- 
dij^us,  numbers  of  the  bravest  and  most 
Ibrward  of  the  men  being  blown  up  and 
destroyed.  Unfortunately  for  the  army 
at  large,  the  gaUant  M<Kinnon  was  among 
them ;  but  the  rest,  nothing  daunted  1^ 
the  flite  of  their  comrades,  only  redoubled 
their  exertions  with  a  counge  which 
seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
llcnlties  opposed  to  it.  They  were  thui 
aituated  when  Major  0*Toole*s  little  oo* 
Inmn,  which  had  acted  under  the  guidance 
of  Major  Sturgeon  upon  the  right,  joined 
them ;  when  finding  that  all  their  efforts 
were  fruitless,  and  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  press  ikrther  till  the  results  of 
other  attacks  should  be  made  known, 
they  reluctantly  ceased  to  throw  away 
their  lives,  and  established  themselves 
among  the  ruins. 

M  In  the  i^eanwhile  both  the  light  divi- 
sion under  Crawford,  and  the  Pditugoese 
brigade  under  Pack,  were  foUowhig  up 
with  equal  resolution  the  measures  point- 
ed out  to  them.  The  former,  issuing 
from  the  convent,  made  for  the  lesser 
breach,  their  brave  chief  leading,  as  few 
besides  himself  could  have  done^  when  a 
musket-ball  strudc  him  in  the  arm,  and, 

Snetrating  the  side,  lodged  in  his  lungs, 
e  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  borne 
from  the  field  in  a  dying  state.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  Major  Napier,  com- 
manding the  storming  party.  Colonel  Col- 
bourne  of  the  68d,  and  General  Vand». 
leur,  received  severe  wounds ;  and  the 
troops  were  left  to  the  guidance  of  acct* 
dental  leaders  and  their  own  bravery. 
But  neidier  the  one  nor  the  other  were 
Wanting.  The  pause  of  a  moment,  and 
(mly  of  a  moment,  occurred,  when,  with 
a  shout  which  was  distinctly  heard  over 
the  roar  of  muskeCiy  and  cannon,  they 
renewed  the  charge^  and  in  Itve  minutes 
liad  won  the  ascent  Then  arose  the 
cry  of  victoiy  from  every  quarter,  4md 
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from  Genend  BKk%  Fortngnese^  who 
had  succeeded  in  their  escalade}  uA 
the  troops,  rushing  along  the  rsnpsiti, 
speedily  opened  their  way  to  the  Sd  & 
vision,  and  the  town  was  our  owo. 

**  The  enemy  fied  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der. They  were  pursued  from  street  to 
street,  from  house  to  house,  with  the 
fury  which  is  inepresrible  among  dsb, 
flushed  with  conquest,  and  exaspentei 
by  the  memory  of  their  comrades  ilshi; 
and  all  who  continued  to  offer  the  slight- 
est resistance,  wars  unmediately  pat  to 
the  sword.  To  the  honour  of  Britidi 
soldiers,  however,  be  it  recorded,  that  sat 
a  shigle  lifo  was  taken  in  wantoaneSi 
He  who  threw  down  his  arms  was  spsnl 
by  the  veiy  hand  which  had  been  upliftei 
to  deatroy  him ;  and  here,  out  of  a  gani- 
son  which  consisted  origmally  of  1800 
combatants^  fhll  1500  were  made  prina- 
era. 

**  It  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  ss^ 
description  of  the  scenes  of  plunder  ssd 
confudon  which  now  presented  thesis 
selves  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  The 
firing  whidi  had  ceased  for  a  moBMsi; 
because  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  mi 
renewed,  here  and  there^  in  the  extnm- 
gance  of  triumph;  whilst  shootiig  nd 
screams  mingled  fearfully  with  the  groai 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  inaane  oaicm 
of  men  in  a  state  of  horrible  intoiietfioa. 
Many  houses,  likewise,  in  difliereBtdii- 
triets^  burst  forth  mto  filames,  wheChc 
wantonly  or  aceidentaUy  excited,  it  wv 
impossible  to  determine ;  wliOe  the 
ehorches  were  nmsadced,  the  vine  ud 
spirit-cellars  emptied,  and  for  sewnl 
hours  every  species  of  enormity  efwhick 
persons,  not  abeolately  aavage^  are  ape- 
ble,  was  perpetrated.  All  tbees  thiagi 
occurring  during  the  nigh^  the  dsrhaen 
of  which  waa  but  impeifoctly  dispelM  bf 
the  light  from  the  bummg  edifiesi^  P>^ 
duced  an  effect  which  none  who  wifiscM' 
ed  it  will  ever  foiget^  and  few  dediete 
experience  again : — but  they  came  to  aa 
endatkst  The  drunken  dioppedgn* 
dually  asleep,  the  wounded  were  rbo> 
ved  to  temporary  hospitals ;  and  of  the 
houses  already  on  t^e^  tbt  greater  pro- 
portion were  burned  to  the  ground,  be- 
fore the  ferther  progress  of  the  flames  eat 
arrested;  and,  by  dawn  on  the  Iblloarie; 
morning,  a  degree  of  order  was  restored 
such  as  few  who  beh^  the  eonditios  oT 
things  immedfaitely  poeterior  to  the  a** 
sault,  could  have  anticipated. 

*•  The  casualties  among  the  sM 
forces  during  the  progress  ef  thia^w- 
portent  siege,  were^  aa  might  beopitf- 
ed,  numerous^— 9  ofilcers  and  217  ■• 
being  ktUed,  and  84  offioeit  and  1000  ■«> 
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IffonAded  ^  saA  of  theMb  6 
J40  man  were  kille4»  and  60  officers  and 
500  men  wounded*  on  the  night  of  the 
assault  alone.  It  is  scarcely,  neoeesarjr 
to  add*  that  the  loss  of  so  many  valua? 
ble  lives  was  keenly  feU»  not  only  by  prU 
yate  friends^  but  by  the  army  in  general ; 
but  among  them  all,  there  fell  not  one 
so  universally  or  so  justly  lamented  as 
jtfajor-General  Crawford.  He  was  an 
officer  of  whom  the  highest  expectations 
had  been  formed,  and  who,  on  every  oc- 
casion, had  an  opportunity  to  prove,  that 
had  his  life  been  spared,  the  proudest 
hopes  ot  his  country  would  not  bave  been 
idiaappointed ;  and  he  was  a  man,  to  know 
whom,  without  loving  him,  was  impoa- 
eible.  To  me  his  death  occasioned  that 
void  which  the  removal  of  a  bosom  friend 
alone  produces,  and  for  whid),  nothbg  on 
this  side  of  the  grave  can  mi^e  amends. 
From  the  moment  of  receiving  his  wound, 
be  knew  that  all  hope  of  recovery  was 
idle ;  he  lingered  on  for  a  few  days,  and 
at  last  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  hero,  and  the  resignation 
of  a  Christian.  Poor  Crawfoid !  whilst 
the  memory  of  the  brave  and  the  skiUul 
ahall  continue  to  be  eherished  by  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  thou  wilt  not  be  forgotten^ 
and  the  hand  which  scrawls  this  tribute 
to  thy  worth,  must  be  cold  as  thine  owa» 
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•m  tha  nittd  whidb  dfetates  It  JdMrit  c 
to  think  of  thee  with  affictk»  and  re- 
gret r 

Here  we  lay  aside  tbe  pe&i  merely 
repeating,  what  we  havo  already  said 
at  the  oommenaeinewt  of  our  paper^ 
that  we  consider  this  volume  to  be, 
not  only  the  most  interesting,  but  bv 
far  the  most  important  work  whicb 
has  jet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pemnsular  war.  It  combiQes  the 
authenticity  of  history,  with  the  at* 
tractive  character  of  a  pereonal  narra« 
tive;  and  it  is  interapmed  with  aneo« 
dotes  and  observations,  which  will  be 
read  by  all  classes  with  infinite  eatia- 
faction.  We  rq|oioe  to  find  that  the 
noble  writer  promiees^  in  the  event  of 
his  present  performance  being  favour* 
ably  received^  to  give  us,  next  year, 
a  simikr  account  of  the  war  in  the 
North,  during  1813  and  1814.  The 
subject  is  freah,  and  if  handled  as  he 
has  handled  that  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  we  are  certain  that.it  will 
have  a  wider  circulation,  both  in  thia 
counlry  and  on  the  Continent,  than 
any  detail  of  military  movemenu  ex* 
tant 
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luLAMD  is  at  ^lii  time  a  strange 
place,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
peofde  Kve  more  according  to  fancy, 
dian  any  fixed  rule  of  eonduct,  yet  it 
has  within  the  last  five-andptwenty 
years  made  wonderful  progress  in  ci« 
▼ilizatkm.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years 
befiire  the  Union,  although  it  was  a 
period  in  which  some  great  and  publio- 
ei>irited  ends  were  achieved  in  a  very 
vnld  and  theatrical  fashion,  public  and 
private  morals  were  in  general  horri« 
bly  depressed. 

Everything,  whether  for  mod  at  for 
evil,  but  more  espedaUy  me  latter, 
was  carried  to  extravagant  excess; 
prudence  and  common  sense  were  no- 
where to  be  met  with.  In  the  Court 
and  in  Parliament,  corruption  flourish* 
cd  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
glowing  and  extrava^t  energy  of 
apcecfa,  which  waa  mistaken  for  eio« 
quence,  while  the  men  on  both  sides 
were  hahitnated  to  adarinff  contempt 
of  life,  a  leadinflw  to  mmut,  and  an 


e^al  readiness  to  ''  give  satisfiKtion,'' 
at  any  number  of  paces  firom  three  to 
thirteen.  In  the  law  courts,  they 
minded  anything  but  law-— a  barrister 
firand  it  necessary  to  be  provided,  not 
with  cases  and  precedents,  but  ready 
wit,  some  talent  for  declamation,  &a* 
dhng  pistols,  and  an  experienced 
friend  to  ''  go  out"  with  him  upon  oo* 
casionB.  In  the  country  they  lived 
after  the  maxim  of  Horace  :— 

Eecepto 
Dttlce  mihi/atrere  est  amico. 

The  vear  was  one  long  round  of  riot* 
ous  nospitality.  They  hunted  foxea 
—they  ate— thev  drank— Ye  Gods, 
how  they  did  drink  I  The  dawn  found 
them  asleep  under  the  table,  and  three 
hours  more  found  them  on  their  hor* 
ses'  hades  again,  taking  such  leaps  aa 
would  make  the  boldest  sportsman  in 
Leioestershire  turn  back  and  seek  the 
gap  or  the  {^teway.  Of  this  race  of 
country  Squires,  waa  Comeliui  Mae« 
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CooMy,  Aiq«  of  C«ttb  MacCooner*  in 
the  oonntT  of  Kildare^  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ana  Quorum^  and  M.P.  for  the 
boroughof  Ball jooolej^  a  little  town  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Castle.  This  Cas- 
ile^  b  J  the  way^  was^  as  a  native  would 
Mj,  **  no  castle  at  all,  but  only  a  piece 
of  one  that  was  intended  to  have  been, 
had  the  old  master  lived ;"  but  it  so 
happened  that  death  cut  short  his  days 
and  the  castle  together.  In  the  midst 
of  his  building  speculation,  he  was 
seized  with  the  gout  in  his  stomach, 
to  which  he  applied  his  accustomed 
remedy  of  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy; 
but  finding  it  more  obstinate  than  usu* 
al,  to  maKe  certain  of  a  cure,  he  swaU 
lowed  the  whole  bottle-fiill,  and  was 
cazried  to  bed,  from  which  he  arose  no 
more — as  no  Coroner's  inquest  sat  up- 
on the  body,  I  am  unable  to  record 
Aether  he  died  by  the  visitation  of 
gout,  or  of  brandy.  His  son  and  sue- 
eessor  had  neither  taste  nor  ready  mo« 
ney  for  building.  '<  There  is,"  said  he, 
"  a  ceUar,  and  a  dininff-room,'  and 
some  sleeping  rooms  already,  and 
plenty  of  stables  for  the  horses,  and 
what  the  devil  more  does  a  man 
want?" 

So  the  half-finished  building  was 
left  as  it  was,  and  the  new  proprietor, 
vnth  an  estate  which  actually  paid 
him  two  thousand  a-year,  and  which 
under  moderately  good  management 
would  have  produced  nearly  five,  took 
up  his  resfdenoe  in  a  house  without  a 
hall,  and  rooms  that  had  never  felt  the 
brush  of  the  painter.  This,  however, 
made  almost  no  difference  to  him  who 
had  no  notion  of  domestic  cemfort— 
all  the  time  he  passed  within  doors  be- 
insr  flpent  either  in  sleep,  or  that  rude 
joUincation  which  disdains  such  tri- 
fling matters,  as  coloured  walls  or  car- 
petM  floors.  Mr  MacCooney  was  al- 
most adored  by  his  tenantry,  for  he 
let  them  do  as  tney  pleased.  Thej  idled 
and  joked,  and  fought  and  cheated, 
and  drank  whisky,  and  shouted  for 
joy  as  they  saw  '^  the  masther"  g^- 
lopine  over  the  country  after  the 
hounds,  and  before  all  his  companions 
of  the  chase.  Their  fences  to  be  sure 
were  broken,  but  for  this  they  cared 
the  less,  as  they  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  trouble  of  mend- 
ing thiem  again,  and  at  all  events  they 
loved  to  sees  bitof  sport.  AsaParlia- 
mentmanMrMacCooneywasnotmudi 
known,  except  in  the  post-office,  where 
the  then  unlimited  privilege  of  frank- 
ing brought  his  name  continually  be« 
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tan  tbdt  eyes»  iTo.aave  hfansdf 
and  his  friends  the  trooUe,  it  wis 
his  custom  to  desire  them  to  fiank 
their  ovm  letters  in  his  name,  and  the 
diffbrence  of  the  handwriting  having 
caused  some  letters  whidi  actually 
bore  his  own  scrawl  to  be  chaigedyhe 
hied  in  great  wrath  to  the  post-office, 
to  threaten  them  with  all  the  penal- 
ties of  a  violation  of  privilege.  They 
pleaded  the  handwriting,  as  be' 
totally  unlike  the  other  letters  wh 
also  bore  his  name  in  the 
'^  And  do  you  dare,"  said  he  to  the 
officer,  "  to  presume  to  judge  of  how 
a  gentleman  shall  write  his  name  ?  I 
tefi  you,  air,  that  I  sometimes  £rank 
letters  when  I  am  drunk,  and  some- 
times when  I  am  sober,  and  some- 
times when  I  am  not  exactly  the  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  And  do  yon  think 
that  I  can  be  accountable  for  writing 
my  name  always  in  the  same  way  }  I 
insist,  sir,  that  you  paas  every  letter 
with  my  name  upon  it,  no  matter  how 
it  is  written."  The  poor  postman  was 
terrifled,  and  promised  to  be  no  moie 
critical  upon  toe  writing  of  Mr  Mac- 
Cooney's  fhmks. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  par« 
liamentary  visit  to  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1778,  that  the  worthy  aenator  cnan« 
oed  to  meet  with  a  damsel  ftom  Cum- 
berland, who  had  come  over  in  one 
of  the  coal-ships  to  seek  her  fiv- 
tune  in  Ireland ;  and  calculating,  no 
doubt,  from  the  general  reputation 
of  the  Green  Isle  for  female  vir- 
tue, that  to  bring  any  there  would 
be  like  carrying  coals  to  Whitehaven, 
she  avoided  encumbering  her  disnns 
with  any  such  commodity*  Mr  Mac- 
Cooney, who,  I  should  have  mention- 
ed, was  unmarried,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty induced  her  to  accompany  him 
to  the  country,  where  she  lived  widi 
him  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  brought  him  a  son,  who  was 
called  bv  his  father's  name.  At  length, 
having  become  heartily  wearied  of  the 
perpetual  riot  in  which  the  Squire 
lived,  and  longing  to  see  the  dean 
neat  inside  of  an  English  house  again, 
the  young  woman  rcmved  to  go  away 
upon  the  first  opportunity,  and  one 
soon  presented  itself.    A  detachmeDt 
of  cavalry,  on  their  march  from  Cock 
to  Dublin,  stopped  a  ni^t  at  fially- 
oooley,  and  one  or  two  of  the  offioers 
dined  with  Mr  MacCooney  and  bis 
fox-hunting  friends.  Inthemomingi 
at  six  o'clock,  as  was  the  custom  u 
those  days,  the  Squire  mnaitcd  his 
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hunter,  and  rode  off  to  cover ;  and,  in 
half  an  honrafter^  bis  mistreas  mount- 
ed a  baggage-cartj  and  covering  her 
head  with  a  cloak,  that  she  might  not 
1)6  recognised  as  she  passed  out  of 
the  town,  she  bid  it,  her  son,  and  her 
late  protector,  adieu  for  ever. 

The  little  Cornelius,  thus  early  left 
without  a  mother^s  care,  was  certainly 
in  bad  case  for  receiving  ''  a  regular 
education."  But  there  was  too  much 
of  real  Irish  kindness  in  the  house, 
with  all  its  loose  and  slovenly  ma* 
nagement,  to  allow  of  his  infant  wanta 
being  neglected.  He  bad,  to  be  sure, 
about  once  a-week,  a  narrow  escape 
firom  being  smothered,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  woman  who  had  the  care  of 
him  taking  him  to  bed  with  her  when 
she  was  rather  too  drunk  to  know 
exactly  whether  she  lay  on  him  or  be- 
side him ;  but  still  he  did  escape,  and 
throve  amazin^v  upon  the  food  they 
gave  him,  which  was  not,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  either  Indian  ar- 
row-root or  asses'  milk,  but  stirabout 
and  buttermilk,  with  occasionally,  as 
soon  as  he  could  grasp  it  in  his  little 
hand,  a  fine,  smiling,  mealy  potatoe, 
a  kind  of  victual  whidh,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  proportion  of  **  mi-nu- 
tritive fibre,"  which  modem  philoso- 
phers have  found  it  to  contain,  seems 
to  encourage  sound  mischievous  fiesh 
in  young  Hibernians  with  great  rapi- 
dity. As  soon  as  the  child  was  able 
to  toddle  about  by  himself,  the  man- 
ner of  his  breakfast  was  in  this  wise, 
which  I  venture  to  describe,  as  the 
like  is  seldom  to  be  seen  out  of  the 
good-humoured  kingdom  of  Ireland: 
The  huge  pot,  which  boiled  the  stir- 
about every  morning  for  the  servants' 
breidkfast,  was  not  entirely  emptied,  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  young  Cor- 
nelius being  left  in  the  bottom.  It  was 
then  laid  upon  its  side  to  cool,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  mucn  painful  and  hungry  expec- 
tation to  the  youngster,  who  well  knew 
his  portion ;  and  when  its  heat  had 
sufficiently  abated,  with  a  wooden 
noggin  of  buttermilk  in  one  hand,  and 
a  spoon  in  tiie  other,  he  crept  into  the 
pot,  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  all, 
and  in  due  time  cleared  his  way  to  a 
full  and  unobstructed  view  of  the 
whole  interior  of  his  iron  mansion. 
It  sometifkies  happened,  indeed,  that 
when  he  was  left  alone,  one  of  the 
pigs  would  make  a  sudden  charge  from 
the  yard  to  the  kitchen,  and  thrusting 
its  head  into  the  pot  would  endeavour 
%o  share  his  brewTast;  but  even  nt 
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two  years  old,  the  boy  was  valorous 
enough  to  resent  such  unlawful  in* 
trusion,  and  boxed  Mr  Fi^s  face  to 
such  good  purpose,  as  ffenerally  sent 
him  away  with  a  very  slight  taste  of 
the  savoury  mess. 

As  the  young  Cornelius  grew  up,  his 
habits  and  dispositions  were  of  course 
formed  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him— <ircumstan« 
ces  which,  however  un&vourabl^  int 
other  respects  to  the  training  up  of  a 
child  in  the  way  he  sliould  so,  were 
rendered  {Mirticularly  so  by  the  noto« 
rious  illegitimacy  of  hia  birth.  His 
father  never  took  the  trouble  of  ma« 
kiog  decided  arrangementa  about  vxxjm 
thing,  and  therefore  it  was  never  exim 
actlv  ascertained  whether  the  parlour 
or  the  kitchen  was  the  boy's  proper 
place ;  but  if  the  question  were  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  portion  of 
time  he  spent  in  each,  unquestionably 
the  kitchen  had  the  honour  to  have 
the  greater  claim  upon  him.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  no  bov  in  Leinster  waa 
happier  than  Cornelius — ^he  was  sharp- 
witted,  fall  of  good- humour,  mischie- 
vous, unacquainted  with  fear,  and  a 
general  favourite.  **  Master  Come- 
us,"  as  he  was  called  in  the  presence 
of  the  Squire,  and  more  familiarly, 
**  Corny"  in  his  absence,  was  ready  for 
anything,  and  some  way  engaged  in 
evervthing,  that  was  done  in  or  about 
the  house ;  and  so  littie  teaching  did 
he  require,  that  it  was  remarked  that 
everything  came  **  quite  nathond"  to 
him.  Even  the  parisn-derk,  who  was 
engaged  to  teach  him  all  he  knew,  that 
ia  to  say,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, as  far  as  tile  **  rule  of  three," 
and  who  had  of  all  hia  teachers  un- 
questionably the  most  difficulties  to 
overcome,  declared  ''  he  was  the  cutest 
boy  ever  he  seen,  and,  when  he  could 
be  got  to  pay  attintion,  would  lam  as 
much  in  two  hours  as  another  boy  in 
six."  The  pedagogue  was,  however, 
the  only  one  who  nad  reason  to  com- 
plain of  h|s  want  of  attention ;  in  the 
stable,  wmch  waa  his  most  favourite 
resort,  he  was  up  to  everything.  At 
fourteen  vears  old  few  country  uirriers 
surpassed  him  in  knowledge  of  horse- 
flesb,  and  some  declared  that  they 
**  didn't  blieve  but  he  could  shoe  a 
horse  himself  if  he  was  put  to  it," — a 
confidence  in  his  prowess  whidi  he 
amply  verified  one  moraing  when  hia 
ovm  **  coult"  had  slipped  a  shoe,  and 
the  village  smith,  who  had  been  up  all 
night  at  a  wake,  was  dead  drunk,  aad 
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beyimil.aillK)pe of  reiutchatioii  for  at 
Jmsi  six  hoars.  HisfiLtherhadapride 
in  his  horsemaoshlD,  and  though  he 
did  not  bring  him  along  with  him^  he 
provided  him  with  a  good  horse^  and 
allowed  him  to  join  the  fox*hunt» 
wh^ee  Comelius  shone  in  all  his  glory. 
It  was  a  common  saying,  **  that  the 
devil  wouldn't  stop  young  Comy.*^ 
Certain  it  was,  that  no  ditdi  or  gate 
in  all  the  country-side  would ;  it  was 
fearful  to  see  the  desperate  leaps  he 
took,  wonderftfl  that  he  kept  his  seat 
inaomany  of  them,  andstill  more  won<« 
deifuL  that  he  did  not  break  his  neck 
in  some  of  the  freauent  falls  which,  in 
common  with  all  otner  fox-hunters,  he 
leceiyed*  The  youth  could  handle  his 
gun  too,  if  indeed  the  rude  instnu 
ment,  composed  of  an  old  fowling^ 
nieoe  barrel,  and  a  worn«out  muskeu 
lock»  deserred  that  name  ;  but  such  as 
it  waa,  he  pointed  it  to  some  purpose, 
and  old  Pat  Welch,  who  was  gate* 
keeper,  game-keeper,  and  holder  of 
several  other  important  o65ices  under 
the  Squire,  and  who  first  taught  '*  his 
youna  idea  how  to  shoot,"  was  very 
proud  of  his  young  pupil^  dedariog, 
that  "  to  send  out  Mastner  Corny  wm 
the  jsoon  in  his  hand,  was  as  g(K)d  as 
signing  the  death-warrant  of  a  dozen 
brace  of  snipe  tbe  shortest  day  in 
the  year."    Indeed,  Cornelius  seldom 
missed  killing,  except  when  his  gun 
missed  fire,  which,  since  truth  must 
be  told,  it  did  about  twice  out  of 
every  three  times  the   trigger  waa 
diawn.     . 

So.ftr  the  character  and  abilities  of 
the  young  man-*-for  he  is  now  eigb^* 
teen,  if  you  please,  gentle  resder — were 
lather  favourable  than  otherwise,  but 
the. sources  from  which  he  derived  his 
knowledge  were  too  impure  not  to 
convey  much  evil  along  with  what  was 
gieod  or  useful.  He  was  in  some  re« 
apects  mean — ^very  cunning,  very  pa»4 
pionate,  ffiven  to  dissipation,  and  al- 
most wiwout  any  principle,  and  vdth 
very  little  feeling,  of  religion  or  mo-i 
lalUy.  He  was  not  of  the  priest's 
fiock,  for  his  father  and  mother  were 
nominally  Proteatants,  snd  as  to  his 
own  place  of  worship,  he  might  have 
•aid  with  Falstafi*,  "  An  I  have  not 
finrgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church 
ia  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a 
hiewer'shorse."  The  Protestant  clergy 
in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  were 
in  those  days  unfortunately  but  too 
lukewarm ;  they  gave  hut  a  careless 
ftttestion  to  the  spiritual  intoreats  even 


of  the  few  who  {Hoftead  teir  tenets, 
and  those  who  like  Comelins  did  sot 
seek  them,  were  never  sov^t  for.  H 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  Irelsnd  for 
the  last  hundred  yean,  had  ponesaed 
but  half  the  industry  and  zasl  wbick 
at  present  animates  them,  the  reform* 
ation  would  not  yet  have  to  be  acoom« 
plished  in  that  country.  Buti^ 
ever  were  the  defecta  of  his  inner  mas, 
the  outward  form  of  Comdiiiu  vai 
such  as,  combined  with  the  aeeom* 
pliahments  we  have  enumerated,  wai 
sufficient  to  have  put  him  on  good 
terms  with  himself,  and  enabled  hin 
to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  peo* 
pie  In  general,  and  the  young  womea 
in  particuhur,  of  the  neighbourhood.- 
It  is  one  of  the  seeming  incong^ 
ties,  yet  real  harmonies  of  natnre,  that 
women,  whose  breast  is  the  seat  of  tO 
the  gentler  emotions  and  more  tender 
feelings  which  adorn  and  purify  ba« 
manity,  are  more  apt  ta  be  atttdud 
to  men  of  bold  and  oaring  disponto* 
than  to  those  whose  cbiuw^tera  an* 
milate  more  nearly  to  their  own.  Tbe 
vine  twines  not  with  the  vine,  bst 
flings  its  clasping  tendrils  around  the 
sturdy  elm,  and  gentle  woman  is  aost 
apt  to  feel  that  kind  of  admii«ti<« 
which  is,  much  more  than  pity,  sida 
to  love,  for  those  of  whose  sUmmes 
of  heart  and  boldnesa  of  execution  she 
feels  convinced.  We  shall  find,  whe* 
ther  we  examine  nature  for  ounelYcs, 
or  consult  her  revelation  in  the  pages 
of  her  inspired  servant  Shakspesie, 
that  women  love  men  **  for  the  dain 
gers  they  have  passed,  and  we  lore 
them  that  they  do  pity  oa." 

But  this  is  a  digre8sion*-My  story 
is,  that  the  prettiest,  gentlest,  and  beit- 
behaved  girl  in  the  neighbourhoodi 
loyed  the  young  Comeliua  better  tfaas 
if  he  had  been  a  better  man.  Mvj 
Kelly,  for  such  was  the  young  dais* 
sel's  plain  Irish  natne,  waa  the  dsi^ 
ter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  bid 
been  happy  enough  to  marry  a  good 
wife,  and  became  in  consequence  i 
decent  respectable  man  in  hia  statioi^ 
and  the  fatner  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, who  were  a  credit  to  him  in  his 
old  days,  and  a  pattern  of  good  behsp 
viout,  whidi  waa  admired,  but  not 
imitated,  by  their  neighboars.  Msrj 
waa  as  pretty  a  girl  aa  one  might  meet 
in  a  summer  da/a  walk ;  her  nair  was 
very  dark,  as  were  her  well-ardied 
brows  sihd  lonff  ey&>laBhea»  beneath 
which  her  fiill  blue  eyes  floated,  bssm- 
ing  with  ezpreision.  Her  fair  cbecf 
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WM  brightoied  wilh  the  bloom  of  tho 
eountry,  aad  bcr  cbeny  Um,  whidi 
opening  diipk  jed  a  •€(  of  fine  white 
toBth,  fomed  e  month  whieh  even  oon^ 
Boieaean  nighi  heye  praised*  thongh 
Ifaey  wo«ld  pcrhepe  haTe  found  in  it 
Ihe  eonuBon  Irish  ieiilt»  of  being  a 
little  too  laiigeb  She  knew  ivell  enough 
she  was  pretty-'-«iost  pretty  girls  know 
it  too  veil— but  to  ilo  her  justice^  she 
seldom  thought  about  it,  except  when 
die  Mi  its  inflttence  in  attracting  the 
aStencion  of  Master  Cornelitts*  who 
f'  sst  his  horse  so  Uke  a  gintleman, 
irasasboiddasalion/'andknew  the 
when^  and  the  whese,  to  say  a  kind 
flattering  wnd,  too*  that  failed  not  te 
vake  Its  due  imprsssion. 

Connelius  was  on  ibe  most  finendly 
and  funiliar  terms  with  all  the  young 
people  in  the  neighbouriiood  ;  ror  the 
particular  aitnation  in  which  he  stood 
towasds  the  "  Masther/'  whilst  it  gave 
Ilim  a  ready  access  to  all  the  tenants' 
lioiiaes»  did  not  place  him  in  that  sta^ 
lion  which  oaUsfbrxespect  rather  than 
intimacy  ;  hut  of  all  the  houses  which 
he  feeqnented,  it  was  wellf-koown  thai 
Kelly's  wss  the  one  which  he  ofteneat 
called  at,  and  tarried  the  longest  in  t 
and  it  was  settled  by  the  ^d  women, 
in  iheir  condaves  to  settle  the  affiurs 
of  their  neighbours,  or,  as  they  jay 
themselves,  '*  to  have  a  Uttlebitof  goa. 
aip/!— ^'  that  when  the  Squire  settled 
Maether  Corny  in  a  bit  of  land,  the 
young  chap  wouldn't  be  asy  till  he  tuk 
Lome  Mary  Kelly."  There  wss,  how- 
ever, another  penon,  as  difierent  from 
the  favoured  lover  as  one  Irishman 
laould  be  from  another,  who,  it  was 
well  knosrn,  had  set^-not  his  hesrt, 
for  no  one  gave  him  credit  fiv  hsf^ 
ving  any-«4mt  his  inclination,  upon 
liating  Mar|r  for  ^himself.  This  was 
one  Filspatnck,  who  had  been  brought 
np&om  achaldin  the  house  of  the  pnest 
4»  a  nnighhoiiring  parish,  and  psssed 
as  a  son  of  the  priest's  sister,  who  had 
died  in.diitBess  ;  but  it  was  suspected 
ihat  he  wastesUy  a  nearer  relauon  to 
his  reverence.  He  had  been  taught  to 
read  and  write  a  little  Iri8h.£ng^ish« 
Imt  displayed  such  immitigable  obsti^i 
nacy  wncn  the  lAtin  Gmmmv  was 
attempted  with  him,  that  the  priest 
aent  mm  off  at  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
assist  in  a<shop  which  sold  something 
of  "  every  thing  in  the  world,"  in  the 
town  of  Nsas.  He  had  not,  however, 
long  spjenmed  there,  when  the  nnac- 
aonmable  diNrnpesunes  of  certain  mo»* 
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nies  and  light  goods,  rendered  an  in* 
vestigation  necessary,  which  young 
Fitamtrick  thinking  mkht  not  lie  pro* 
ducdve  of  the  most  comfortable  remit 
lo  bjmaelf ,  left  to  be  csrried  on  in  hie 
abaeace,  and  set  off  one  fine  moonlight 
night  fbr  Dublin,  without  apprismg 
any  one  of  his  departure,  or  even  lea« 
ving  a  valedictory  epistle  on  his  dr«is« 
ing-table,  according  to  the  estaUish^ 
ed  custom  of  runaway  masters  and 


What  was  his  csreer  for  some  years 
after  that,  it  is  not  for  the  present  his# 
tory  to  rdate;  but  at  the  end  of  six 
years  he  returned  to  his  native  village, 
a  eaUow-faosd,  dark-browed  young 
man,  with  a  considerable  number  ^ 
**  odd  quare  ways"  about  him,  that 
gave  an  aur  of  mystery  to  his  conduct^ 
and  for  some  time  puzsled  the  natives 
exceedingly.  Fitzpatrick  drank  a  great 
deal,  but  was  never  fiurly,  that  iM  to 
say  figbtingly,  drunk ;  he  went  n^gn»i 
larly  to  man,  and  had  always  anews- 
9^f&  to  read,  and  '<  a  dale  of  dia» 
ooorae"  for  the  crowds  of  men  who 
loitered  about  the  diapd  befoee  and 
after  service.  He  sometimes  eogsged 
in  farming  work,  but  it  was  evi&it 
his  pockets  were  supplied  from  some 
other  source  than  his  own  labour,  and 
notwithatanding  his  imuuctiens  to  sd- 
erecy  where  he  lodged,  it  waS  pmtif 
well  known  that  he  frequently  spent 
the  night  sfaraad,  no  one  knew  where. 
This  man  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Kelly's  house,  and  seemed  equaUv  am* 
xious  to  make  love  to  his  daugater, 
who  detested  him,  and  to  drssr  her 
fikther  into  conversation  about  polities 
and  religion,  who  listened  to  him  wiA 
infinitely  more  attention  and  respect; 
For  some  ^rears  previously  to  this 
time,  the  prindplei  which  had  been 
laroductive  of  such  unutterable  homie 
m  France,  had  been  aealonslT  incul- 
cated in  vsrions  psrts  of  Ireland  by 
men,  whose  cold  and  selfish  ambitioa 
io  beoome  of  some  consequence  lu 
their  countrv,  led  ihem  into  acts  of 
heartlem  and  widely  extended  atrOcily> 
lor  which  but  too  few  of  tbem  sufieied 
as  they  deserved.  The  poor  Irish  pea* 
santry,  whose  misfortime  it  is  always 
to  follow  their  feelings  rather  that 
their  judmnent,  were  essOy  wrought 
upon  oy  those  lesdees,  who  in  roan^ 
instances  sacrificed  the  lives  of  their 
unfortunate  vudms,  while  they  seresn-i 
ed  themselves,  mid  even  became  4he 
execntk>ners  of  those  whom  they  haA 
5B 
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actuiU/  traced  into  rebellion  and 
murder. 

For  tome  time  prior  to  1798^  very 
active  means  were  taketi,  sometimee 
by  the  leaders  themselves^  but  more 
frequently  by  hired  emissaries,  to  sow 
disafibction  among  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  by  one  of  those  mon- 
strous and  revolting  combinations  by 
which  guilt  of  the  most  abominable 
species  is  sometimes  distinguished,  the 
principles  of  the  atheists  of  France,  and 
their  Irish  'disciples,  were  engrafted 
upon  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  peasantry.  The  deluded 
wretches,  while  they  waved  their  green 
ribbons  above  their  heads,  and  shouted 
liberty,  were  ready  to  throw  them- 
ielves  on  their  knees  before  the  priest, 
swearing  a  blind  submission  to  his 
wiU,  and  binding  themselves  to  shed 
the  blood  of  their  fellow-men,  merely 
4)ecaufle  they  held  a  different  religious 
belief  from  themselves. 

Fitzpatrick,  as  tiie  reader  will  have 
already  surmised,  was  one  of  the  emis- 
aaries  employed  to  work  up  the  people 
to  that  state  of  excitement  whicn  soon 
after  burst  forth  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  Already  there  were  known  to 
be  numerous  meetings  held  by  night. 
Smiths'  forges  were  observed  to  be  at 
woric  long  £fter  the  doors  were  shut, 
and  all  the  lawful  business  disposed 
of,  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  the 
manufacture  of  pikes  caused  all  this 
extra  industry.  Ploughshares,  spades, 
and  every  other  article  of  iron  inad- 
.vertendy  left  abroad,  were  sure  to  be 
'Stolen,  and  never  again  seen  in  their 
xuriginal  shape,  while  bands  of  armed 
men  frequently  attacked  houses  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  accuratdy  speci- 
fying the  quantity  and  description  of 
fire-arms  in  the  house,  and  demand- 
ing them  to  be  handed  out,  on  pain  of 
death  to  the  inhabitants. 

In  consequence  of  these  manifesta- 
tions of  duiger,  corps  of  yeomanry 
were  very  generally  raised  over  the 
'country,  by  gentlemen  of  loyalty  and 
fiODsideration  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods ;  and  this  brings  me  back 
X'n  to  the  line  of  my  story,  from 
ch,  in  the  wide  field  of  general  de- 
scription, I  have  somewhat  wandered. 
Mr  MacCooney,  with  all  the  folly  and 
grossness  of  his  life,  had  sense  and  ob- 
servation enough  to  perceive  the  change 
that  was  going  on,  and  the  crisis  which 
was  approaching;  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  his  king,  and  the  rank  he  him- 


self  held  in  his  own  vidmCy,  to  tab 
active  measures  to  keep  i  check  upon 
the  disaffected,  and  to  meet  the  et- 
pected  explosion.  He,  therefore,  ea« 
tered  into  communication  with  ^ 
vemment,  and  with  their  asristancei 
and  that  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
he  raised  a  troop  of  yeomanry  csTalry, 
of  which  he  was  himself  Captain ;  and 
though  neither  he  nor  those  under  him 
were  much  skilled  in  military  tactici, 
yet,  as  they  were  well  mounted  and 
appointed,  and  most  of  them  oonatita* 
tionally  fond  of  fighting,  and  inaeosi- 
ble  to  fear,  the  corps  formed  for  the 
neighbourhood  a  respectable  and  for* 
midiable  force.  The  most  active  troops 
er  of  the  corps  was  young  Comeliiui 
who  became  his  uniform  well,  and  tit 
his  horse  "  as  if  he  were  a  part  of 
him."  Nature  had  given  him  a  good 
figure  for  a  soldier,  though  edocatioQ 
had  not  supplied  the  grace  whid 
gives  to  sucn  an  advantage  its  most 
pleasing  efiect ;  yet,  as  he  rode  along 
with  helmet  and  breastplate,  and  sabre 
glittering  in  th^  sun,  Mary  Kdly  ws 
not  alone  in  thinking  htm  ''oneo'tbe 
nicest  lookin'  young  fellows  ever  die 
seen." 

Matters  were  now  brou^t  to  that 
crisis,  that  the  rebel  chirfs  thoogbt 
they  might  venture  to  levy  open  war 
upon  the  king ;  and  one  fine  hotsom- 
mer  day,  in  the  month  of  May,  li98s 
they  simultaneously  rose  in  vaiions 
parts  of  the  country^  Armed  men 
were  to  be  seen  in  groups  runDingia 
various  directionsacrosa  the  open  coon* 
try  to  their  various  places  of  rendo- 
vous,  some  of  them  with  fiieormt, 
which  they  discharged  at  gentlemea't 
houses,  as  they  palssed  along,  out  of 
mere  wantonness,  or  as  schoolboys  fin 
their  toy  cannons  to  enjoy  the  loud  re- 
port ;  but  the  greater  number  had 
nothing  but  lon^  rudely-made  pikc^ 
which  they  flourished,  aiid  shoated,— 
"  Erin.go-Brah !" 

The  dreadful  work  of  dvil  war  now 
commenced  in  all  its  harrors.  In  the 
fury  of  the  first  onset,  nothing  «as 
snared  but  the  lives  of  the  women  and 
tne  children,  and  to  them  terror  was 
frequentiy  as  fatal  as  the  pike  sod  the 
flames  were  to  their  husbands  and  &• 
thers. 

The  country  at  night  was  illnmina* 
ted  by  the  blaze  from  the  osBsaming 
houses  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  and 
property  as  well  as  life  was  put  to 
wanton  destruction.    Not  only  ^ 
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dw^og-hmuesy  Irat  the  har-yarda, 
the  huge  stacks  of  hay>  and  wheats 
and  oats,  the  stables,  and,  in  many, 
instances,  the  cattle  which  were  in 
them,  all  were  reduced  to  ashes,  in 
this  wild  burst  of  bigoted  fury.  Hap- 
pily, this  open  warAire  was  not  gene* 
lal  all  orer  tne  island ;  many  extensiTe 
districts  were  comparatirely  quiet,  and 
the  capital  was  tranquil  and  secure^ 
To  it,  all  who  could  affbrd  to  travel  so 
ftr,  eagerly  escaped.  The  hiffluroad 
from  the  south  was  covered  wiui  every 
description  of  vehicle  that  could  be 
seized  on  for  the  occasion,  to  convey 
the  families  of  the  gentry,  who  were 
flying  from  the  scene  of  terror. 

Houses,  furniture,  property  of  all 
kinds,  was  abandoned  and  left  deso* 
late.  Almost  all  the  men  who  were 
Protestants,  entered  yeomanry  corps 
in  their  own  defence,  while  their  wives 
and  children,  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal themselves  or  to  escape,  suflfered 
dreadful  hardships,  whicn  deprived 
many  of  their  health,  some  of  their 
season,  and  not  a  few  of  their  lives. 
That  part  of  the  countrv  which  I  have 
designated  "  the  neignbourhood  of 
^allycooley,"  was  one  of  the  places 
moat  violently  disturbed.  The  houses 
of  the  Protestants  were  plundered  and 
bomed  in  every  direction ;  and  even 
the  women,  threatened  vrith  destruc- 
lion,  were  obliged  to  take  refUge  in 
hovels  and  dry  ditches,  or  in  some  ia*' 
etances  in  the  houses  of  the  priests, 
until  they  found  some  opportunity  of 
escaping  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr  Mao- 
Cooney^  corps  was  of  course  put  upon 
active  duty,  and  had  many  rencontres 
with  the  rebels,  in  which  it  is  report- 
ed the  ferocious  cruelty  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  side,  but  that  these  raw 
■oldiers  dispkyed  a  degree  of  callous 
indifference  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
which  one  might  have  expected  it 
urould  have  required  more  experience 
in  the  trade  of  war,  and  more  fami- 
liarity with  scenes  of  slaughter,  to 
have  rendered  possible.  The  concen- 
tration, however,  of  a  considerable  re- 
bel force  in  this  quarter,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  oppose  them  with  addi- 
tional strength;  and  fifty  men  were 
detached  from  a  Scotch  Fendble  regi- 
ment in  Dublin,  to  co-operate  with 
the  yeomsnry  corps  in  keeping  the  in- 
surgents of  that  district  in  check.  This 
company  arrived,  under  the  command 
of  Giptain  Donsld  Fraser,  a  very  va- 
llauit  and  prudent  Scot,  who  had  been 
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a  aeigeattt  in  a  Highland  legfanait  in 
the  American  war,  and,  in  a  smart  af- 
fidr  with  the  enemy,  in  which  the  En* 
sign  of  his  regin^ent  waa  killed,  and 
the  colours  about  to  be  borne  off  in 
triumph,  had  rushed  upon  the  spoiler, 
deaved  his  head  asunder  witn  hia 
broadsword,  and  recovered  the  coloursy 
which  he  afterwards  had  the  honour 
to  bear  as  the  just  reward  of  his  bra- 
very. On  the  return  of  the  army,  Do- 
nald chanced  to  lodge  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  with  ''a  decent  woman,  who 
had  a  gay  pickle  siller  o'  her  ain," 
which  thinking  it  would  be  a  prudent 
step  to  make  his  also,  he  wooed  and 
married  her ;  and,  becoming  a  man  of 
substance,  yet  not  liking  altogether  to 
quit  his  profession,  he  obtained  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  a  Fendble  regiment,  think- 
ing to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  daya 
at  nome ;  but  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
put  him  once  more  upon  active  and 
oangerous  service.  Furnished  wid& 
particular  instructions  from  Gencoral 
Dundas,  and  a  letter  to  Captain  Mao- 
Cooney,  commanding  the  Ballycool^ 
corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  requesting, 
that  from  Captain  Fraser's  great  expe- 
rience, the  greatest  attention  might  be 
paid  to  all  his  suggestions  respecting 
the  movements  and  disposition  of  the 
corps,  the  Highlander  arrived  with  hia 
seasonable  reinforcement,  and  a  larse 
Bupi>ly  of  ammunition,  which  was  lod- 
ged in  the  Csstle ;  and  such  hasty  for- 
tificatiop,  aa  time  and  the  open  condi- 
tion of  the  place  admitted,  was  resort- 
ed to,  to  defend  it  agsinst  a  sudden  at^ 
tack.  After  they  had  done  their  best,, 
however,  the  Captain  shook  his  head 
at  the  defences,  and  declared  his  opi- 
nion that  it  would  be  better  to  engaffe 
the  enemy,  if  it  came  to  that,  outside^ 
them,  than  to  abide  thdr  onset  with* 
in.  Much  time  was  not  given  them 
to  deliberate.  Late  in  the  evening, 
positive  information  arrived  that  a 
body  of  rebels,  to  the  amount,  it  waa 
said,  of  three  hundred,  had  just  halt- 
ed for  the  night  about  a  mue  on  the 
other  side  of  fiaUycooley,  and  it  waa 
their  intention  to  attack  Castle  Mac- 
Cooney  in  the  morning,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  ammunition, 
of  the  arrival  of  which  they  had  heard. 
In  consequence  of  Mb  information,  a 
council  of  war  was  immediatelv  held^ 
when,  after  Captain  Fraser  had  gain* 
ed  all  the  knowledge  he  could  respect- 
ing the  arms  and  mode  of  attack  of 
these  rebds^  he  addressed  the  company 
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ift  ft  ilimipewli,  MUMki^s  to  iIm  «f4 
ftct  following  :— 

"  I  thinkj  rtieDtlemtn^  it  would  bo 
neitbefr  prudentBOr  soldiet-Hke  to  w«il» 
the  ootning  of  the  entmj  in  this  p)ooey 
whilk  is  oti  everv  ride  open  to  attack. 
K,  as  you  wy^  Ifiey  Mme  with  ImriK 
isg  peate  od  the  eod  of  their  pikci^ 
and  inake  a  desperate  asaaultr-orea 
if  We  beat  tbtei  off,  there's  sma'  chance^ 
tiiat  in  this  tomned  dry  hot  weather^ 
^ey  could  he  prerented  firom  setting 
ilie  to  the  place ;  an'  if  they  shoald^ 
there's  eneuch  o*  poother  in  it,  I  can 
tell  ye,  to  make  a  ter'tish  fearsome 
Maw-np.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
Ibat  we  Uke  the  first  day-licht  in  the 
mominff ,  and  march  to  disperse  them^ 
before  Uiey  commence  their  march  to* 
wards  us.  I  think  we  have  enench  of 
force  for  that,  and  at  all  CTcnta  we 
ibaun  do  oor  best ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  retreat  becoming  necessary,  we 
may  then  try  what  sort  of  defence  we 
can  mak  here$" 

"  It  is  a  maxim  with  us  Irish,"  said 
Mr  MacCooney,  "  always  to  be  more 
ready  to  go  to  a  fight,  than  to  wait  for 
the  fight  to  come  to  us,— so  mt  corps 
will  attend  you  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  life,  Captain  Fruer,  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  you  plase*  And  now  that'i 
iettled,  Captain,  sit  down  till  I  rive  yoa 
1L  tumbler  of  whisky-punch,  which  rU 
▼enture  to  say  is  as  good  as  any  yoti 
ever  drank  in  Scotland." 

**  I  tasted  some  upon  my  march," 
aaid  the  Captain.  '' It's  gude  whusky, 
but  it  wants  a  wee  peit-reek  to  gie  it 
a  flavour/' 

'<  Taste  that^  and  see  what  you'll 
sat  to  it,"  said  Mr  MacCoonet,  as  he 
flUed  out  a  glass,  and  pushea  over  a 
tumbler  to  the  Captain.  **  There'i 
not  a  headach  in  a  hogshead  of  iu" 

The  Captain  took  the  glass,  and 
emptied  the  liquor  down  his  thixMt  ai 
if  it  had  been  water.  ««  Ay,"  said  hci 
"  that's  gude ;  that's  better  than  they 
gied  me  on  the  road." 

**  Upon  my  soul,  I'm  glad  you  seem 
to  like  It/'  said  the  Squire,  gaaing  with 
some  little  astonishment  at  the  empty 

flass ;  "  but.  Captain,  we  mix  tt  here; 
don't  know  how  the  devil  you  can 
svnOlowitrawP" 

«  Hoot,  man,"  said  the  Captaiui 
<'  it's  just  naething  that  Whuskv's 
gude  ony  'Way ;  but  I  dinna  Mice  tne 
fash  of  mixing  it  sometimes,  an' t  can 
drink  it  just  as  weel  by  itseU." 
•'  My  Saint  Patrick !"  muttcRd  the 


Squirt  to  bia  donnihifln  oik  te  eibir 
ride;  <' I  don't  understand  his  Seateb, 
but  I  suppose  it  manes  he  hkas  h: 
and  he  sluiU  have  Uo  beByfU  bcfat 
bestopa." 

-  This  time,  however,  the  Captria 
mixed  his  tumbler,  and,  throstina  his 
bands  iu  hiM  podoets,  withdrew  ttMoi 
again  with  an  air  of  vexation,  aid 
seemed  at  a  gtoat  loss  for  somethingi 

''  De  you  Tver  tak  snuff  r  saidhs 
at  last  to  MacCooney;  "  I  fetgot my 
box  in  DttbHn,  and  I  snufiSxl  the  boxes 
of  twa  o'  my  sergeanto'-^wliilk  wsssH 
that  was  in  the  oomnany^-empty,  on 
mywaydoott'  'The  hart  never  panted 
for  cooling  streams/  as  King  David 
says,  mair  thtn  my  nose  does  this  mo- 
ment for  a  pickle  snuff." 

"  Faith,  then,  I'm  very  sorry  to 
say,"  replied  the  Squire,  **  thatthsis 
is  not  a  grain  of  snuff  in  tl)is  hoon^ 
fer  no  one  takes  it;  but  youH  gA 
plenty  at  the  widow  Roonev's,  ss  «e 
pass  tnroughBallyoDoley  in  uio  nsm* 
ing." 

'<  The  morning !"  said  Captain  F»* 
ser.  *'  By  the  Lord !  you  might  si 
weel  bid  a  man,  that  was  petiahing  oT 
tbnst,  wait  tiU  the  day  o' judgaMot 
fer  a  drink  o' water.  For  Gudra  sike^ 
alloo  me  to  send  for  the  pepper^bsxr 
fer  I  can  thole  tlda  nae  haget,"  codm 
tinued  he,  laying  hold  of  hss  noas^ 

Amidst  roars  of  laughter,  vrith  wbick 
it  was  plain  the  Captain  was  not  very 
well  pleased,  the  p^iper  was  sent  fer; 
but  his  good«-humoar  vraa  soon  resto- 
red, by  the  meaKttger  retaming,  asl 
with  the  spioe,  but  a  box  of  IiUi 
blackguard,  which  an  old  woman  in 
the  kivehert  happened  to  posaess. 

To  the  astonishment  and  mortillcs* 
tlon  of  his  host,  he  rose  up  at  the  end 
of  bis  second  tumbler,  avowing  his 
detMmination  to  dbink  no  i 

''Why,  bothcratiDnl 
man.  You  don't  mane  to  i 
ef.  Captain  ?"  arid  the  Squire.  **  Tea 
hdven  t  tested  your  liquor  yet^-^I 
couldn't  fell  asleep,  if  I  was  to  die  fer 
it,  under  seven  tumbbn ;  and  you've 
token  only  two !" 

''  We  have  some  serious  watk  ^ 
fere  us  in  the  morning  "  lu^ied  Fm« 
ser;  **  and  it  would  bo  the  bckht  sf 
madness  in  me  to  get  ibn,  and  mayki 
bearieep  when  I  should  be  feiehtiii|. 
Na,  nal  I'll  awa  to  look  at  my  msoy 
and  then  to  bed;  and  if  I  micht  vea« 
ture  to  mak  a  auggestion  till  a  sbeo* 
tleman  In  his  tin  hoo%  I  would  i^ 


Mnneiia  ifaalf  w«  all  ^d  tli#  wne ; 
for  wd  maou  be  early  aftu" 

''  We'll  be  ready  fw  yoii,  nevelp 
{tut,  CaplaiB,"  relied  Mr  MacCoooey. 
**  We're  the  boys  for  being  up  in  toe 
MOfftiBg.  Good  night  to  you,  if  you 
won't  atay." 

Captain  Fraaar  want  to  give  hia  or* 
dera  for  the  morning,  and»  aa  he  ra- 


turned  aad  paaaad  ttp  lafai»bad»it)ana» 
he  heard  the  cBTouaa  aiiU  gohig  on,  and 
the  Squire  ainging  in  kMidy  and  not 
namelodunis  voiea^-- 
*  At  five  kl  the  meming^  by  moat  of  the 

oleclM, 
We  let  oeC  for  Balnridery  ia  leeich  of  a 


GBAPTaR  atOOHl). 


Ar  4iat  timej  when,  aa  Lord  Byron 
magnificently  expreaaea  it, 

f  Night  Wanes — the  vapours,  round  the 

mountains  curlM, 
Melt  into  mom,  and  light  awakes  tha 

world,** 

Caiptam  Donald  Fraaer  waa  marahaU 
Img  hia  men  in  the  farm-yard  of  Caa* 
iJe  MacCooney,  and  vraa  aoon  jeined 
by  hia  companiona  of  the  preceding 
eyening. 

<<  Good  morning,  Captain,"  aaid  the 
Squire;  *'  you've  got  the  atartof  ua,  I 
aee." 

.  '<  No  that  maoh,"  replied  Fraaer  | 
"  and  by  my  word  I'm  mair  pleased 
than  I  can  weel  tell  ye,  to  see  you  there ; 
beta'  a  wee  fearaome  that  your  earooie 
kat  night  would  ha?e  kept  ye  in  youtf 
bed  this  morning/' 

''  Ftoh  1— not  the  laste  fear  in  life/' 
eaid  Uie  Squire.  "  I  belieye  aome  of 
ua  went  to-bed  aa  well  aa  yon,  but  faith 
I'm  not  aure.  We're  now  ready  to 
mareb,  however,"  he  continued,  aa  he 
aaw  hia  troopers  mounting,  and  foim« 
ing  into  hne. 

**  Weeli  then,  let  «a  place  oor  sen- 
tries  hare,  and  then  march,"  njoined 
Fraaer;  **  and  tell  your  men,  if  ye 

S lease,  CapteinMaeCooney,  to  be  atea** 
y,  andlDake  nae  needless  damonraa 
we  move  atong.  If  we  oome  by  sur* 
piiee  upon  this  body  of  the  enemy,  it 
will  be  sse  much  the  better/' 

The^dera  were  given^the  troops 
formed,  and  filed  off  from  the  gate  | 
while  a  fcw  men,  half-dreaaed,  with 
open  veata  and  ungartered  aloddngSf 
«nd  half  a  aoore  of  women,  with  un« 
combed  hair  and  alippered  feet,  atood 
gazing  after  them  aa  longaa  they  con« 
tinned  in  eight. 

As  yet,  something  of  the  chiUinesa 
and  sUeaoe  of  night  still  remained ; 
and  morning  lodccd  like  the  face  of 
beanty,  aeen  through  a  sombre  veil— 
ekiida  ef  mist  lay  heavily  upon  the 


aidea  of  the  hille-Hi  single  bird  gave 
here  and  there  a  solitary  chirrup,  aa  if 
ealliog  upon  tta  companions  to  awalw 
^— and  a  hare  or  tabbk  occaslonaliy 
darted  with  frightened  rapidity  aeroaa 
the  nooka  of  the  fielde.  The  aoldiara 
even  seemed  almoat  atill  asleep  aa  they 
marched  silently  along,  except  young 
Conielitta,  who  rode  m  the  firat  rank 
of  the  yeomen,  and  whose  tranquilli« 
ty  waa  exceedingly  disturbed  by  the 
aforesaid  haree  and  rabbits,  the  sight 
of  which  alwaya  brought  hia  carabina 
to  hia  ahoulder,  and  oOled  forth  all  his 
aelf-command  to  prevent  him  fimtt 
drawing  the  trigger.  The  light,  how«t 
ever,  rapidly  increased,  and  aeemed  to 
awake  both  man  and  nature  to  activi« 
ty.  The  east  became  insupportably 
bright— the  miata  riowly  swept  awaj 
along  the  summits  of  the  hills >  'and 
soon  the  sun  burst  forth  in  all  the  gkiry 
of  a  bright  aummer  morning.  On  tlie 
left,  the  blue  hills  of  the  County  Wi^« 
low  were  visible  in  the  remotest  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  the  vaUey  to  tibe  right,  a 
small  stream,  tributary  to  the  liff^, 
which  had  till  now  been  marked  only 
by  the  thick  line  of  narrow  mist  which 
bung  above  it,  glanced  like  a  winding 
line  of  silvery  light  through  the  un« 
cut  meadows.  A  thousand  bMa  aaag 
in  the  hawthorn  hedges,  which  were 
loaded  with  white  bfossom,  and  the 
bcanches,  beuding  with  ita  weiffh^  and 
that  of  the  heavy  dew  whi(£  dung 
around  it,  dashed  against  the  soldierr 
heads,  and  filled  the  air  with  its  de« 
lig^tfiil  odour.  Allthediarmsofthe 
moniing  and  the  sosae,  however,  werA 
lost  upon  the  people  whose  track  we 
are  now  pursuing,  for  their  minds  were 
occupied  about  other  matters.  The 
Square  was  thinking  of  whether  quieUi 
aess  would  be  restored  by  the  time  die 
fox-hunting  season  came  round  again 
-^Eraser  waa  thinking  about  his  wife 
and  weans,  whom,  before  his  departure 
for  Ireland,  he  had  lodged  upon  the 
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third  ^<  flat  ^  of  a  hoiMe  IB  the  <' Can. 
dleriggs"  of  Glasgow — ^Young  Corne- 
Uhb  waa  oonsiclfinng  the  probaUlitj  of 
Mary  Kelly  being  up  as  they  named 
her  father's  house^  wnieh  they  should 
do  in  their  line  of  inarch — ^and  many 
were  pondering  upon  the  interesting 
question  of  whether  the  rebels  would 
fight  or  run  when  they  perceived  them. 

The  little  band  had  now  arrived  at 
the  point  where  the  road  b^ns  to 
Bictfe  rapidly  down  into  the  hoUow  in 
which  lies  the  town,  or  rather  village^ 
ofBallycooley.  A  comfortable- looking 
farm-house^  about  a  hundred  yards  off 
the  road  to  Uie  left,  was  the  residence  of 
Mary  Kelly ;  and  Cornelius,  feeling  an 
irresistible  desire  to  tell  her  he  was 
going  to  a  battle^  turned  out  of  the 
lanks  ou  pretence  of  adjusting  some* 
Ihing  that  had  gone  wrong  ammt  the 
trappings  of  bis  horse,  and  leaping  over 
(he  ditdi  which  separated  the  field 
Irom  the  road,  was  in  a  minute  at  the 
firm- house.  All  appeared  silent,  as  if 
DO  one  were  yet  awake  in  the  house ; 
and  he  was  muttering  soroediing  about 
laiy  young  women,  and  about  to  ride 
off  in  disappointraent,  when,  turning 
round  the  comer  of  the  house,  the 
young  girl  suddenly  met  him,  and  he 
at  the  ssme  time  saw  a  man  passing 
lound  the  opposite  comer.  Mary  al- 
most screamed  with  surprise,  and  her 
free  was  covered  with  blushes  at  this 
unexpected  meeting  with  the  young 
soldier. 

"  Oh !  good  iporrow,  Mary ;  you're 
arely  up,  I  see,"  said  he. 
.  **  Morra  kindly,  Mr  Comelius^it 
is  arely,  sure  enough." 

**  And  you  wasn't  without  company, 
I  see." 

**  Company  !*»0  weary  on  him  for 
eompany,  said  the  girl,  with  a  smile 
|hat  showed  she  meant  a  comparison. 

"  And  who  was  that  that  came  to 
pay  his  compliments  at  this  genteel 
iiour  for  paying  a  visit?"  said  Corne- 
lius. 
•  'MtwasMrFitspatrick." 

"  Fitspatrick  I~ What  the  devil  waa 
he  doing  here? — ^I  was  in  hopes  he 
waa  either  shot  or  hanged  by  this 
time." 

"  Whisht,  whisht !  Mr  ComeUus— 
maybe  he's  tryin'  to  listen  to  what 
you're  sayin'  this  minute.  Sure  he's 
inade  a  captain,  or  a  general,  or  -some* 
thing,  of  the  rebels;  an'  there's  a 
whole  army  of  them  just  two  mile  the 
other  side  of  Ballycooley,  that  he  be« 


The  Irith  Yeoman.  £Utj, 

longs  to.  IIeoomeh8tnlg|utD^i&' 


persuade  my  father  to  somethm' ;  aa' 
my  brother  Fhil,  that  hates  him  ss  bad 
as  wicked  sperrits  hates  holy  wather, 
said  somethin'  to  him  that  offended 
him  mortally;  so  he  swore  he'd  have 
revenge,  and  get  him  piked  for  an 
Orangeman,  so  he  would.  I  know  he 
was  to  go  off  at  daylight  this  momin' ; 
so  I  got  up  to  entrate  of  him  and  to 

get  his  promise  that  they  wonUn't 
urt  poor  Phil  for  what  he  said  witl^ 
out  manein'  any  harm." 

**  Where  is  he  gone  to  now  ?"  said 
Cornelius. 

''Off  to  the  army  of  the  rebels.  I 
hear  they're  goin'  somewhere  to-daj," 
repliied  Mary. 

''  O,  then,  Mary,  maybe  it'll  be  his 
luck  to  get  a  headach  to-day  that  he 
won't  feel,  and  me  to  give  it  to  hiiL 
We're  going  to  attack  them  rebels, 
Mary ;  and  if  I  see  him  there,  maybe 
I  won't  put  him  past  hurtug  any  one. 
By  my  conscience  I  will,  surdy." 

''  My  God  r  said  the  giri.  ^'  Sure. 
ly  you're  not  going  to  attack  thr  whole 
army  of  them  ? — ^Oh,  don't  go,  Mr  Coi^ 
nelius ;  you'll  be  cut  to  nfeoes  entiie- 
ly!" 

*'  Never  yon  fear,  my  darlin'.  Sue 
we'ire  got  a  reinforcement  from  Dob- 
Un,  an^a  Scotch  Captain  that'll  kill  the 
devil  an'  ate  him  for  dinner  without  a 
grain  of  salt.  W^re  goin'  to  have  a 
reg'hff  battle,  Mary,  like  them  that 
Bryan  Boroom  and  Julius  Cayser  uaed 
to  fight  in  ould  times." 

"  But  sure  you  might  be  killed  or 
wounded  in  Uie  battle*  Oh!  it's  a 
dreadful  thing  this  fightin',"  said  Maty. 

'<  Well,  forfbarl  should  be  kined," 
said  Cornelius,  alightiiig  from  hii 
horse,  "  you'd  better  give  me  a  bsB, 
Mary,  beifore  I  go." 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr  Cornelius  1  How  eaa 
you  spake  so  lightly?"  said  Maiy, 
trembling  and  binahing  at  the  aune 
time. 

**  Come,  my  sweet  little  gvl,  ym 
must  not  reAise  me  this  onee,'  ssid  the 
youth,  as  with  gentle  violence  be  car* 
ried  his  point  '' And  now,  Mary,  an* 
less  I've  a  mind  to  be  shot  for  a  dfr- 
aerther,  I  must  bid  you  good-bye ;  an' 
if  I  meet  Mr  Fitspatrick  in  my  tiaveh, 
there's  one  of  us  you  won't  be  apt  to 
see  again  at  any  rate." 

He  raised  his  head  as  he  spoke,  sad, 
at  the  instant,  he  perceived  at  the  far 
comer  of  the  building  from  where  bt 
stood,  the  face  of  the  man  of  whon  bt 
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qpQke»  looking  lit  ^ito  wicb  the  dark 
soowl  of  a  fiendy  and  ouiek  as  thought 
a  fOBtol  bullet  whistled  past  his  face,  so 
<dc0e  as  almost  to  cut  the  skin  without 
toudiiog  it.  Cornelius  rushed  forward 
with  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  but  his  ad- 
▼ersary  was  too  quick  for  him.  A  high 
wall  bounded  the  hay-yard  on  the  side 
wrhere  he  was,  and  he  escaped  through 
the  gate,  locking  it  after  him  before 
Cornelius  could  reach  it.  The  young 
man  returned,  )»ale  with  fury,  to  where 
Mary  stood,  equally  pale  with  fear. 
Again  he  bade  her  farewell,  jumped 
up(m  his  horse,  and  dashed  across  the 
fields  by  the  shortest  route  to  overtake 
Ids  companions,  while  she,  with  clasp- 
ed hands,  prayed  Christ  and  the  Vir« 
gin  to  be  his  safe-guard. 

A  brief  halt,  which  the  little  band 
had  made  in  the  town  of  Ballycooley, 
enabled  Conielius,  by  hard  riding,  to 
overtake  them  shortly  after  they  gain- 
ed the  rising  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town.  They  now  began  to  keep 
a  «harp  look-out  for  the  rebels,  whose 
position,  they  were  aware,  was  at  no 
great  distance,  and  they  very  soon 
came  in  sight  of  them.  At  a  sudden 
turning  of  the  road,  a  break  or  gan  in 
the  hitfi  and  ragged  hawthorn  heage, 
gave  them  a  view  of  a  very  extensive 
field,  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of 
whidi,  the  rebds,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  three  hundred,  were  dravm  up ; 
if  indeed  that  term  might  be  applied  to 
jthe  loose  disposition  of  as  unmilitary 
a  looking  body  as  ever  ventured  to  fight 
in  a  cause  ostensibly  national.  There 
was  no  uniformity  of  dress,  of  arms,  or 
of  position,  observable  amongst  them. 
Some  fluttered  in  rags,  others  had 
whole  dothes-Hoaost  of  them  wore  the 
long  loose  coat,  so  much  a  favourite 
with  the  Irish  peasantry — and  some 
had  short  frieze  jackets.  For  arms,  a 
considerable  number  had  guns,  a  few 
had  pistols,  and  the  rest  were  provided 
With  pikes,  or  with  a  horrid  weapon 
formed  by  fastening  a  mowers  scythe 
«o  the  end  of  a  pole,  in  a  line  witn  it, 
like  the  blade  of  a  huge  carving-knife. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  lines 
formed  by  their  ranks.  "  Zig^ZAg  " 
oodveysan  idea  of  regular  irregularity 
which  they  did  not  possess.  They  ap^ 
peared,  indeed,  to  the  eye,  all  jumbled 
together,  and  persons  were  seen  rapid- 
.  ly  moving  up  and  down  amongst  them, 
and  sometimes  stopping,  as  if  arguing 
With  one  another.  The  road  was  se- 
fNurated  from  the  field  in  which  they 
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were,  by  the  hec^I  have  alresdy  men^ 
tioned,  and  a  wide  ditch  outside  it^ 
which  rendered  it  a  fence  not  easily 
surmounted.  The  troops  marched, 
slowly  along,  now  hidden  by  the  hedge 
firom  the  view  of  the  rebels,  and  undis* 
turbed  save  by  a  solitary  shot  occa* 
sionally,  which,  whether  intended  for 
them  or  not,  they  could  not  tell.  They 
soon  observed  that  the  ditch  went 
along  the  whole  length  of  die  field> 
but  the  hedge  terminated  a  little  far- 
ther on.  It  had  in  fact  been  torn  up 
root  and  branch,  in  the  last  snow,  and 
oarried  away  to  be  burned  by  some 
neighbouring  cotters,  who  had  been 
too  lazy,  or  too  improvident,  to  draw 
home  turf  from  the  bog  in  sununer. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  moment 
the  troops  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
hedge,  tney  would  come  in  front,  and- 
in  full  view  of  the  rebels,  a  halt  waa 
ordered,  that  the  officers  might  consult 
on  the  mode  of  attack  or  defence  that 
should  be  adopted.  After  some  delib&4 
ration,  it  was  agreed  that  the  horsd 
soldiers  should  halt  under  cover  of  the 
hedge,  while  the  foot  advancing,  should 
form  on  the  road  in  front  of  the  rebels, 
protected  by  the  ditch  from  the  shock 
of  the  charge  which  they  exi>ected  the 
rebels  would  make.  Captain  Fraser 
expected  to  do  severe  execution  by  a 
fire  of  musketry  while  they  were  cross- 
ing the  ditch,  and  the  cavalry  were  tq 
charge  them  in  flank  as  soon  aa  they 
attempted  to  form  upon  the  road.  The 
cowaidice  or  indecision  of  the  rebels 
prevented  this  plan  being  carried  into 
operation,  as  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Fencibles  in  their  front  only  seemed  to 
increase  the  confusion  in  their  body> 
and  to  cause  more  debating  betvr^n 
the  leaders,  while  they  neither  advan^ 
oed  nor  retreated. 

After  nearly  an  hour  wasted  in  this 
way,  the  Highlander's  patience  being 
worn  out,  he  determined  himself  to 
become  the  assailant ;  but  his  present 
distance  was  too  great  to  sdmit  of  as 
efiective  fire,  and  Uie  ditch  was  a  se« 
nous  obstade  to  the  foot,  and  still 
more  to  the  horse,  in  the  way  of  ad« 
vandng.  Upon  consulting  Mr  Mac- 
Cooney,  his  associate  in  command,  he 
assured  him  that  every  man  and  horse 
there  had  leaped  that  ditch,  or  one  like 
it,  before  now,  in  following  the  hounds, 
and  they  wouldn't  ask  better  sport  than 
to  leap  it  now,  if  he  thought  well  of 
making  a  charge. 

'^  Hoot,  toot!"  said  Fraser ;  <'  hunt- 
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in'  tht  tod— HoK,  I  niMin— 4sae  thtog, 
Mr  MacCooney,  and  chargin'  the  ene- 
my is  anithtf .  A  dragoon  has  no  boai- 
neas  to  leap,  except  in  ninnin'  awfty." 

"  That  la,  in  military  {rfiraae«  re* 
treating ;  isn't  it,  Captain  Fraaer  P"  ob« 
aerred  MacCooney. 

^'  No  preoeesely,"  said  Fraaer ;  "  the 
difference  is  like  chat  between  suppin' 
kaO  wi'  a  spune,  and  puttin'  ^oor  tws 
hauna  to  ^e  luggie  an'  drinkin'  it 
down  like  vil  or  whnsky;  in  boith 
eaaea  the  kail  gangs  in  til  yoor  stomachy 
bat  it'a  jiust  a  difference  in  the  man* 
ner  of  getttn'  there ;  a  retrate  ia  a  mair 
calm^  purpose-like  thing  than  rinnin' 
awa." 

*'  Bnt  if  we  don'tkap,  what  axe  we 
to  do?"  said  MacCooney. 

''  Fin  np  the  ditch^*^  said  Fraaer. 
"  The  bank  la  on  this  side,  and  twoity 
men  win  do  enough  of  it  in  half  an 
hoax  to  gie  ua  room  to  pass  OTcr." 

Some  spades  and  shovels  ha^ng 
been  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
honae,  Fraaer  set  about  putting  hv 
plan  into  execution,  and  picking  out 
twen^  of  hia  strongest  men^  advanced 
at  their  head  to  the  ditdi,  and^  with  his 
inwn  sword  in  his  hand,  directed  their 
operations,  which  they  proceeded  in 
with  great  rapidity.  Stul  the  rebels 
did  not  advance,  but  now  and  then  a 
ahot  was  fired,  apparently  at  Captain 
Fraaer,  aa  the  balls  whistled  by,  very 
near  him.  Mr  MacCooney,  who  atood 
at  the  head  of  hia  troops,  stiU  under 
eover  of  the  hedge,  felt  uneaay  at  the 
danger  to  which  he  aaw  his  colleague 
exposed,  and  alighting  from  his  horsOj 
Went  over  to  advise  him  not  to  expose 
himself  so  much. 

•*  m  teU  you  what.  Captain  Fraser,* 
aaid  he,  **  if  you  stand  tnere,  you  run 
a  migh^  great  chance  of  being  diot.** 

''  I  maun  do  my  duty  lliough  I 
should  be  ahot,"  aaid  Fraaer,  rather 


'<  Wen,  but  Uood  an'  ouns,"  urged 
MacCooney,  "  sure  they  can  shovel 
dirt  into  a  ditch,  without  you  at  their 
elbow,  and  you  could  aee  them  from 
the  ahelter  where  I  waa  just  now." 

'*  And  where  you  should  be  atiU, 
if  you'U  aUow  me  to  teU  you  aae," 
said  Fraaer  ;  ''  there  ta,  at  ul  events, 
no  need  for  you  to  run  the  risk  at  pre- 
sent of  being  idiot,  whatever  there  may 
be  for  me." 

'*  By  my  honour,"  said  MacCooney, 
withalaugb,  '''tuiratheroddnow,that 
though  I  aaw  your  danger,  and  came 


heratoieUyoaorit,ki 
ourred  to  me  tSXL  yeu  mentioned  it, 
lihat  I  waa  eoming  in  the  way  of  aa 
odd  bttUet  myself;  but  itfa  no  naUor 
—an  Irishman  doesn't  mind  dangBr." 

"^  Kor  a  Hielan'man  netther,"  mid 
Fraaer,  aharply. 

*'  So  I  peroave,  and  meant  no  inn- 
dioua  compariaon,  I  aaaure  you,"  mid 
MacCooney,  making  at  the  aame  time 
one  of  hia  best  bows. 

While  in  the  act  of  maUag  thh 
oourteons  atoop,  a  ahot  waa  fired,  and 
a  bunet  Btrudc  the  top  of  hia  hdoet, 
and  glanced  off  without  doing  him  any 
injury. 

**  Ha,"  said  Fraaer,  "  had  you  been 
Btandin'  atraught  von  time,  that  bulkt 
would  have  hem  tnroug^  your  haras." 

**  I  had  an  old  aunt.  Captain,"  re- 
plied MacCooney,  with  great  caoloaai, 
**  who  was  brought  up  in  France;  ihe 
used  to  say  no  one  ever  loot  anything 
by  poUteneas,  and  now  her  woidapnfe 
true." 

*'  Vm  very  glad  that  I  haven't  ts 
return  you  among  the  Idfied  beftn 
the  action  commences,  however,"  wd 
Fraser. 

*'  I  hope,"  rejoined  hia'  coo^Maion, 
«<  they  won't  return  the  feUow  that 
fired  that  shot,  among  the  mianing ;  at 
aU  events,  he  hit  his  mark  fairly,  en- 
ly  a  little  too  high — and  now,  C^rttia, 
that  your  ditch  ia  almoat  ^filled,  wiist 
are  we  to  do?" 

"  I  mean  to  advance,"  aaid  Fra«r, 
**  an'  gie  them  a  peppering  witUi 
gude  killing  distance.  Keep  you  atesdy 
where  your  men  are,  till  yon  aee  wt 
charge  on  the  enemy,  then  advne^ 
and  dash  at  them.  I'm  not  aura  thtt 
they  know  your  troop  ia  here,  and  if 
vou  come  on  them  suddenly  after  m 
nave  put  them  into  diaorder,  yoal 
put  them  to  ^e  rout  withont  mvch 
trouble." 

''  But  aore  you  don't  think  wel 
stand  quiet  whUe  you've  fighting?^ 
aaid  MacCooney. 

<<  It'a  needful  that  you  aheidd  fert 
wlule,"  replied  Fraaer;  **  neter  te, 
you'U  have  your wark to dobdhiti^ 
job'a  ended. 

<«  I'n  try  to  fbUow  your  advice, 
Captain  Fraaer,"  aaid  MaeCocney; 
**  but,  'pon  my  aoul,  it  won't  beeeir 
to  do  it;  it's  not  natural  to  atttodqid^ 
•whUe  men  are  fighting  befoe  oeei 
lace." 

Mr  MacCooney  having  been  {aera^- 

I  upon  to  tdce  hia  place  agam  attte 
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hod  of  hi!  troop,  and  oocmtfunictte  to 
his  iiopatient  soldien,  the  plan  of  at- 
tack by  their  nwre  experienced  leader 
of  the  infantry,  Fraaer,  dividing  bia 
company  into  a  rank  onlj  two  deep, 
marched  forward,  and  did  not  give  the 
order  to  halt  till  he  waa  nearly  half 
acroflB  the  field,  and  right  in  front  of 
the  rebel  force,  which  now  formed  ia 
a  cloae  crowded  group,  to  reeeiye  the 
aasanlt,  which  they  seemed  to  expect 
at  the  point  of  the  Myonet*  **  Now,  my 
lads,"  said  Fraser,  *'  let  me  see  ye  din«« 
na  forget  the  trainin'  I  hae  given  you 
—Ye  necdna  tak  time  to  ram  down 
vonr  cartridges— just  gie  your  guns  a 
knock  on  the  gran'  wb^  ve  drop  them 
in— .ye'U  fire  the  mair  o'  them— now-** 
let  me  see— dose,  quiek,  and  steady- 
Present-— fire —  There  ye  go  —  weal 
done— weel  done !" 

The  roar  of  the  musketry  now  pre- 
vented anv  other  sound  from  being 
besrdl  The  soldiers  did  do  justice  to 
Donald's  training ;  the  firing  was  so 
dose  and  so  rapid,  that  it  did  tre- 
mendous execution  among  the  rebels, 
Whose  return-fire,  on  the  contrary,  was 
exceedingly  loose  and  irregular.  The 
powder  wlueh  they  had  too,  they  knew 
to  have  been  badly  manufactured,  and 
to  be  weak,  and  allowance  being  made 
for  the  circumstance,  they  were  otder- 
ed  to  fire  high ;  an  order  which  they 
obeyed  so  much  beyond  what  was  in- 
tended, that  the  bullets  passed  in 
showers  three  yards  over  the  heads  of 
the  soldiers  at  whom  they  were  aimed, 
and  so  few  took  etfect  tbtat  only  six  or 
aeven  of  the  Fencibles  were  shot  in 
the  engagement* 

Fraser,  now  perceiving  the  extreme 
confnsionof  the  undisciplined  rabble  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  and  that  some 
were  breaking  tnrough  the  hedge  be-^ 
hind  them,  gave  orders  to  advance 
with  fixed  bayonets  in  quick  march ; 
and,  as  he  expected,  in  one  minute,  be 
heard  the  Insh  yeomen  galloping  at 
his  heels.    The  sight  of  this  addition- 
al force  coming  down  upon  them, 
catned  the  confusion  of  the  rebels  in- 
to the  wildest  disorder ;  they  no  longer 
kept  even  the  semblance  of  ranks,  but 
fled,  or  gathered  together  in  a  cqnfused 
crowd,  while  thedragoons,  givingalo\id 
«hout  of  congratulation  as  they  passed 
%he   Fencibles,   dashed  in    anoiongst 
chem,  and  committed  the  most  ternble 
liavQc.  .   .     ., 

The  continued  roar  of  Ae^musketry 
"vras  now  silenced,  and  tfic^tcuflict  be- 
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Qime,  with  sabn  and  phtol,  land  pike 
and  bayonet,  hand  to  nand,  while  the 
shouts  and  imprecations  of  the  com<« 
batants  struggling  for  life  or  deat^,-« 
the  screams  of  the  wounded,  crying 
out,  some  in  Irish  and  some  in  £ng- 
lish,n-and  the  groans  of  the  dying,— 
Ibrmed  a  conmsion  of  horrid  sounds^ 
much  more  dreadfiil  than  the  loud 
and  deafening  noise  of  the  fire-arms. 
But  the  battle,  if  the  engagement  of  a 
handful  of  men  may  be  so  c$Iled,' 
was  won;  what  remained  was  the 
slaughter;  and  the  resistance  was  on* 
ly  the  last  desperate  efibrts  which  men* 
who  see  death  inevitable  will  make^ 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  can* 
Our  hero,  younx  Cornelius,  for  wef 
must  not  forgot  nim,  waa  where  the' 
ight  raged  thickest, 

his  sabre  waa  covered  with  blood,  andC 
he  vented  hia  rage  against  Fitapatrick, 
whom  he  in  vain  sought  through  the 
field,  upon  the  wretched  men  with 
whom  he  was  aisociated.  And  now 
the  fight  was  confined  to  struggles 
with  twos  and  threes  who  wereover^ 
taken  in  their  endeavours  to  fly,  and 
immediately  put  to  death.  Two  of 
these  unfortunate  flying  wretches  were 
pursued  by  Cornelius,  and  overtaken. 
One  of  them  had  a  pike,  the  other  had 
thrown  it  down  that  he  might  run  the 
faster.  As  Cornelius  cut  down  the  ua<« 
armed  man  with  his  sabre,  the  other 
made  a  thrust  at  his  breast  with  ther 
pike,  which  he  avoided  by  bending 
to  one  side,  and  the  weapon  passing 
up  beneath  his  arm,  he  grasped  it  be^ 
low  the  blade,  and,  bending  over,  dealt 
a  blow  with  all  his  force  upon  the  un« 
happy  rebel,  which  closea  his  mortal 
career;  but  Cornelius  had  twisted 
round  so  suddenly,  and  thrown  sa 
much  of  the  weight  of  his  body  witli 
the  blow,  that  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  from  his  horse  upon  the  dead  man. 
He  was  rising  to  his  feet  again^ 
when  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
and  at  the  same  instant  his  foot  slip* 
ping  in  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
man,  he  Ml  again  upon  him,  and  im-« 
mediately  heard  a  shout  of  triumph 
from  the  spot  from  whence  the  pistol 
appeared  to  have  been  discharged.  He 
.turned  his  eyes  to  the  place,  and  saw 
.within  twelve  yards  of  him  the  head 
and.  arm  of  Fitzpatrick  .visible  above 
the  bank  of  the  ditch  which  ran  below 
the  heiige  that  bounded  the  field.  Tbe 
smoke  was  still  issuing  from  the  pistol 
5  C 
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t^Iiidi  he  hlUt  flted,  and  as  he  thought, 
from  Cornelius  ftUing  at  the  time, 
with  fatal  effect— indeed  he  had  sent 
the  boll  BO  dose  as  to  cat  the  bresst 
df  the  yeoman's  Coat,  though  he  had 
not  perceived  it.  His  shout  of  triuranh 
was  therefore  not  repeated  when  ne 
saw  Cornelius  spring  with  renewed 
nge  to  his  feet ;  mit  being  in  the  ditch, 
he  was  enabled  to  escape  to  the  other 
ride  of  the  hedge,  white  the  yeoman^ 
having  sprung  to  hia  horse  again,  had 
fo  ride  some  distance  down  before  he 
eould  gain  the  next  fleMi  through 
Which  his  adversary  was  now  running 
to  make  his  escape.  Cornelius,  who 
was  now  joined  bv  one  or  two  of  his 
tomrades,  urged  ois  horse  to  speed 
irith  all  the  fury  whidi  the  combined 
passions  of  revenge  and  jealousy  caft 
sup^lv,  and  gained  rapidiyupon  Fitz- 

SitricK,  who  made  for  the  opposite 
tch,  the  bank  of  whidi  was  high 
and  steep.  The  flying  wretch  tried 
to  leap  it,  hut  struck  against  the  op« 
posing  bank  and  fell  to  the  bottom. 
He  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  turning 
round  saw  his  pursuer  within  thirty 
yards  of  him,  his  sabre  already  up.i 
lift^  for  the  blow  that  was  to  cut  him 
down.  Escape  sow  being  impossible, 
the  man,  placing  his  back  against  the 
hank,  folcfed  his  arms,  as  if  prepared 
to  meet  his  ftte ;  but  when  Cornelius 
was  within  his  horse's  length  of  htm, 
he  quickly  drew  another  pistol  from 
beneath  his  coat,  and  fired.  He  did 
not  this  time  miss  his  aim.  Cornelius 
dropped  his  sabre  and  clapped  both 
his  Hands  upon  his  right  breast,  whUe 
his  enemy  burst  forth  in  a  yell  of  ex« 
iiltation.  "  Hah !"  said  he,  ^'  by  Jesus 
you've  got  it  at  last ;  take  that  home 
to  your  sweetheart,  an'  tell  her  who  it 
Was  gave  it  to  you."  Very  brief  was 
the  interval  of  the  wretched  man's 
triumph,  the  exulting  shout  appeared 
almost  to  mingle  with  the  man  s  dying 
groan,  so  closely  were  they  upon  each 
other ;  for  within  two  or  three  seconds 
the  sabre  of  one  of  the  comrades  t^ 
Cornelius  laid  open  his  temple  with  a 
horrid  gash,  and  the  life  blood  follow* 
ed  the  steel  as  it  was  withdrawn  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  repeat 
the  blow.  "  Where  did  he  hit  you, 
Corny  ?"  said  the  slayer,  turning  to  his 
wounded  companion  ;  "  I've  put  the 
rebelly  villain  out  of  the  way  of  doing 
any  more  harm,  anyhow." — "  Some- 
wfiere  in  the  hreast  here,"  said  Cor^ 


neliiu ;  who  spoke  very  Mntly  and 
had  become  pale  as  death.  Hit  jacket 
was  auickly  opened,  and  the  bad  was 
found  to  have  entered  a  little  bekw 
the  right  breast ;  very  little  bkMd 
flowed  from  the  wound,  hut  ComeiniB 
oomplained  of  being  very  faint  and 
iickish,  and  as  they  led  his  hone 
quietly  towards  the  main  body  of  the 
troop,  he  did  actually  faint,  and  was 
•hliged  to  be  supported  on  his  horsa 
There  was  no  one  in  the  troop  who 
even  pretended  to  know  anytmng  of 
aurgery,  except  one,  who,  being  the 
amateur  farrier  of  the  corps,  was  sup- 
posed to  understand  something  of  the 
mystery  of  the  livingirame  in  geaenl, 
and  was  called  to  give  hia  opinion 
aboBt  poor  Comaliua.  ''  It  isn't  dead 
he  is,  I'm  sure,"  said  his  oompanioD, 
who  had  seen  him  shot, — ''  it's  only  a 
faint  he  'a  in."—''  By  the  powers,  bat 
I  aay  he  is  dead,"  said  the  man  of 
skill;  '' as  dead  as  Joe  Dunn's  mare, 
that  died  last  Eaather ;  an'  aony  I  an 
for  him,  for  he  was  a  likelv  yonng 
fellow,  an'  killed  a  power  of  rehels  this 
day,  as  I  seen  with  my  own  two  eyes." 

Ketuminganimation,  however,  pro* 
ved  the  man  of  veterinary  knowledge 
to  be  in  error ;  and  Cornelius  havisg 
been  conveyed  to  the  road,  a  car  wai 
provided  to  bring  him  to  the  town  of 
Ballycooley,  which  the  troops  deter* 
mined  on  occupying  after  the  disper- 
sion of  the  rebels.  Poor  Corny  was 
looked  upon  almost  as  a  dead  man ; 
no  one  had  any  hope  of  him,  and  efcs 
hia  fkther  while  be  gaveordeia  oon- 
cerning  the  way  in  whidi  he  shoaM 
be  taken  care  of,  shook  bis  head  ai 
one  that  had  no  hope  that  any  ore 
should  save  him. 

Whilst  they  were  arranging  a  place 
in  which  to  put  him  to  b^,  and  have 
him  quietly  attended  to,  the  alam 
was  given  of  the  rebels  bAving  rallied 
with  a  very  considerable  a&itioaal 
force,  and  being  about  to  assault  tbe 
little  town.  It  was  soon  disooreral 
that  the  alarm  was  cmrecf ;  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  with  the  force  of  king'f 
troops  present,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
siUe  to  defend  the  town  against  tbe 
large  body  which  threatened  it  with 
so  much  advantage  of  the  ground; 
Ballycooley,  as  I  have  mentioiied,  ly* 
ing  m  a  hollow. 

A  retreat,  therefore,  was  ordered 
upon  the  castle,  which  they  had  quit- 
ted  in  thf  morning ;  and  aa  it  was  well 
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kn»wD«  ditt  if  Ae  wounded  Comeliiui 
were  foaad  by  tb«  rebei«  on  eDtering 
the  town*  he  would  be  barberoutly 
biUchered^theynrocDiedalittle  "lam^ 
backed  car,"  as  it  ie  ctlled  in  iDdand* 
n  kiod  of  rural  camage*  then  and  tinoa 
nuch  in  vogue  amongst  the  peasantry, 
and  which,  it  may  be  mentioned  by 
way  of  par^itbeaiB,  aeemed  oontriycd, 
witli  aiunirable  Hibernian  ingenuity, 
to  carry  the  leaal  posBible  weight  with 
the  greatest  pomble  difficulty  to  the 
horse.  U  pon  this*  the  wounded  voung 
man  was  placed,  in  an  apparently  dy« 
iag  state,  and  towards  evening  de- 
parted in  the  rear  of  the  Hoop  for  his 
father's  mansion,  which,  however,  he 
was  not  destined  to  read). 

Ptfhsps  the  reader  will  recoUeol  the 
situation  of  the  house  at  which  Cofw 
Delius  stopped  in  the  morning,  in  the 
joy  and  gladness  of  his  heart  to  salute 
lis  sweetheart  Mary  Kelly,  and  from 
which  he  gaUoned  away  with  Jove  and 
vengeance  in  bis  heart,  rejoiiang  in 
his  strength,  and  meditating  slaugh* 
ter.  The  little  day  was  not  yet  done, 
and  he  now  c^raached  it  again,  a 
arounded,  dying  man,  trembling  with 
pain  and  fear  of  dissolution,  while 
bewildering  and  horrid  recollections 
c£  the  day's  bosiness  swept  in  hurried 
and  unconnected  train  through  his 
mind,  and  disposed  his  soul  to  any* 
ahiag  but  peace. 

Just  aa  the  troop  nsaohed  the  point 
where  Cornelius  had  leaped  the  ditch 
in  the  morning  to  ride  over  to  Kelly's 
house,  a  large  party  of  rebels  who  had 
arrived  there,  by  the  same  short  cut  as 
he  had  used  in  the  morning  to  over- 
take his  companions,  suddenly  rushed 
with  loud  snouts  and  yells  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  a  smart  skirmish  took 
place,  whidi,  however,  lasted  but  a 
abort  time,  as  the  rebels,  after  the  first 
onset,  retired  to  wait  for  their  compa- 
nions who  were  coming  up,  which  rea- 
son was  the  strongest  possible  for  the 
soldiers,  or  "army," — ^for  that  was  the 
distinguishing  designation  of  theking's 
troops  in  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight, 
however  small  their  numbers,— not  to 
wait,  but  to  push  on  with  all  the  rapi- 
dity tbev  could  towards  head*  quar- 
ters at  the  castle.  In  the  assault  of 
the  rebels,  it  happened  that  they  for- 
ced themselves  Mtween  the  troop  of 
yeomanry,  and  the  car  in  which  poor 
Corneliua  was  Iving,  and  he  would 
probably  have  ftUen  into  thek  savage 
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hands,  but  for  the  timaly  ipiler?ention 
of  iVIary  KeUy's  brother  Phil,  who 
was  a  witness  of  the  afiray  taking 
place  before  bis  father's  house. 

He  saw  the  immin»it  danger  In 
which  his  friend  Cornelius  was  plaoe<^ 
and  whilst  the  oombatanta  were  too 
busy  to  attend  to  what  he  was  doings 
he  guided  the  car  round  to  the  lane 
which  led  to  bis  father's  hay-yard,  and 
plsced  the  wounded  man  beyond  the 
reach  of  furtlier  and  immediate  mis« 
chief.  When  the  "  army"  retreated 
therefore,  Cornelius  was  Im  behind,— ^ 
he  was  not  even  thought  of  at  first, 
and  when  they  missed  him,  which 
they  did  in  a  very  few  minutes,  they 
concluded  with  a  "  poor  fellow !"  that 
he  had  fallen,  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  The  danger,  however,  of  hit 
situation,  was  onlv  momentarily  post* 
poned.  The  rebels  after  the  slurndsh 
occupied  IdaUy's  house,  not  iu  hostile 
fashion,  for  through  Fitapatrick's 
agency  he  had  come  to  be  considered 
almost  as  one  of  them,  though  he  did 
not  bear  arms  along  with  uem;  bnt 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  they  do* 
voured  his  bacon  and  potatoes,  and 
drank  his  whisky,  hroke  the  ceiling 
of  his  parlour  with  their  long  pikes, 
and  cuzsed  and  swore  sgainst  all 
Orangemen  an^eomen,more  especially 
against  young  Corny  ICacCooney  the 
butcheriu'  young  bastard,  whom  they 
threatened  with  the  most  savage  ven« 
geanoe  whenever  they  got  an  oppor« 
tunity. 

Phil  Kelly  listened  to  all  this  with 
no  slight  apprehension  for  his  friend'a 
safety — ^he  saw  at  once  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  hide  him,  and  that  was  no 
easy  task  to  accomplish  without  ob- 
servation. It  was,  however,  requisite 
to  make  the  attempt  without  delay, 
and  he  returned  to  Cornelius,  whose 
car  was  drawn  by  the  back  way  into 
the  yard,  and  placed  behind  one  of  the 
hay-stacks,  where,  favoured  by  the  twi- 
lignt  of  evening,  it  had  as  yet  remain- 
ed unnoticed*  "  What  will  we  do. 
Master  Comelius?"said  Phil,  acquaint- 
ing  him  with  the  extent  of  his  appre« 
hensions. 

"  Oh  Phil,"  said  the  wounded  sul^ 
ferer, "  take  me  and  lay  me  anywhere^ 
that  I  may  die  quietly,  an'  don't  leave 
me  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  them  villains' 

Eikes.  It  won't  last  long  wit'  me  any- 
ow,  I'm  afraid,  for  I  m  very  wake, 
Phil,  an'  perishin'  wit'  thint.'' 
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'*  Don'tbeafeu'd'don't  be  afear'd/ 
Mid  Phil,  endeaTouring  to  be  as  con* 
•olatory  as  be  ooald.  **  I'll  take  you 
up  in  my  arms  to  the  loft  above,  and 
make  a  bed  of  bay  for  you  to  lie  upon, 
bebind  tbe  ould  oat  bin,  where  no  one 
'U  take  notice,  an'  then  I'll  get  you  a 
drink  of  water ;  an'  plaae  God,  if  we 
can  keep  you  safe  till  momin',  you'll 
be  better,  an'  oome  round  afther  alL" 

''  Ah,  Phil,"  said  Cornelius,  •<  I'm 
afraid  it's  too  little  I've  done  to  plase 
God  all  my  life  time  ;  but  I  hope  he'll 
reward  you  iust  the  same  for  this  kind- 
ness to  a  feUow-creature  in  the  mise- 
rable state  that  I  am  in.  I  must  trust 
everything  to  you,  and  111  go  where* 
ever  you  uke  to  put  me." 

The  hay  was  spread  behind  the  oat 
bin,  and  the  young  man  caxried  up 
with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  and  pla- 
ced upon  It.  The  refreshing  cup  of 
cold  water  too  was  given,  ndiidi  seem- 
ed to  revive  him  a  little. 

**  An'  now  I  must  lave  you,"  said 
Phil, ''  for  fear'd  I'd  be  missed,  and 
aome  one  'id  come  here  to  look  for 
me." 

'*  You'll  come  back  to  me,  won't 
you,  Phil,"  said  the  side  man,  in  a 
supplicating  tone.  < 

*•  Yes,  before  we  go  to  bed,  I'll 
come  an'  see  how  voa  are,  if  I  can 
come  unknownst,"  (unnoticed). 

*'  God  bless  you,  Phil.  Does  Mary 
know  I'm  here  in  this  condition  ? ' 
added  Cornetius,  in  a  lower  and  more 
tremulous  tone. 

•'  No,  not  a  word,"  said  Phil ;  "  I 
iiadn't  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  yet. 
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but  I  will  now  when  I  go  in ;  oidy  I'm 
afraid  shell  be  makin*  some  work 
about  it,  that  '11  let  them  know  some- 
thin's  the  matter  wit'  her.  I'll  msnsge 
it  the  best  way  I  can."  So  atying,  he 
left  the  wounded  man,  and  findiDs  id 
opportunity,  told  his  aister  in  a  whiu 
per  of  the  fkte  of  her  friend, "  Matter 
Comeliua,"  and  his  preaent  sitoatioD. 
The  poor  girl  was  bitterly  grieved  st 
the  sad  intelligence,  and  cncd  io  sa* 
cret,  while  the  noisy  riot  of  the  rebdi 
went  on  around  her.  She  would  have 
gone  to  see  poor  Comeliua— Start  not 
at  the  indelicacy,  ye  fair  onea  of  hi^ 
er  station,  for  poor  Mary's  mind  knew 
not  the  nicer  rules  whi^  r^;ulate,  and 
justly  rcffulate,  the  state  of  sode^  for 
whioi  toey  are  framed — She  would 
have  gone  to  nurse  him,  and  qieak 
comfort  to  him,  but  she  knew  that  to 
attempt  to  do  ao,  while  ao  many  men 
were  loitering  about  the  honae,  most 
lead  to  hia  instant  discovery.  Their 
gaUanlry,  or  rudeneas,  call  it  whidi 
you  will,  would  not,  as  ahe  well  knew, 
have  Buffered  them  to  let  a  young  wo- 
man go  alone  intothe  farm-yard,  psr- 
ticuhff ly  at  that  twilight  hour,  so  &- 
vounble  to  that  peci^tiar  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  Iriahmen  are  said  to 
possess,  how  truly,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  say.  So  she  was  obliged,  for  the 
present,  to  hide  her  grief  and  her  to- 
xiety  in  her  own  breast,  trusting  that 
when  night  and  darkneas  came,  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  stesliiy 
unperceived,  to  the  comfortless  hi* 
ding-place  of  her  uiifbrtunate  and  un« 
happy  lover. 


{To  be  concluded  in  next  JVumber,) 
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Thvrv  may  be  raanymore,  but  for 
the  present  we  shtll  assume,  that  the 
classes  of  verse- writers  are  in  rerwn 
na^ur^— Six.    May  we  be  permitted 
to  characterize  them,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  more  immediately 
concerned^— the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
themsehres  clambering  up,  or  dowii, 
or  round  about,  the  base  of  Parnassus, 
often  in  profuse  perspiration,  and  for 
the  behoof  also  of  the  pensive  Public. 
The  First  Class  comprehends  a  vast 
multitude  of  die  youth  and  age  of  both 
sexes,  who  are — why  mince  the  matter? 
— ^absolute  and  utter  bom-idiots.   No 
talents,  or  abilities,  powers,  faculties, 
feelings,  opinions,  sentiments,  notions^ 
ideas,  doctrines,  dogmas,  maxims,  or 
apophthegms,  of  any  one  sort  whatever, 
have  they  under  the  sun.    It  would 
be  unfair  to  a  very  worthy  order  of 
human  beings  to  call  ihem  Blockheads. 
Blockheads    we   know — ^many — who 
have  not  only  some,  but  considerable 
gumption.   Blockheads  often  surprise 
you  by  communicating  excellent  and 
useful,  nay,  uncommon  and  amusing 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  whence 
and  how  acquired  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say,  for  veruy  it  is  a  great  mystery. 
Blockheads  often  rise,  step  by  step, 
fbr  there  is  no  very  great  di£Bculty  in 
putting  the  one  foot  before  the  other, 
to  the  top  of  their  profession — witness 
the  army  and  navy,  the  bar  and  the 
bench.  Blockheads  die  rich,  and  shine 
with  a  grave  and  solemn  lustre  in  obi- 
ttiaries.    It  would,  therefore,  be  at 
once  unfeeling  and  unjust  to  throw 
the  slightest  slur  or  stigma  on  the 
pretensionless  character  of  a  crowd  of 
liumble  and  high  individuals,  many 
of  whom  we  are  happy  to  number 
amon^  our  dearest  and  most  honour- 
ed friends.    Neither  are  the  verse- 
writers  of  the  first  class.  Ninnies— at 
least  not  what  we  understand  by  the 
word  ninnies.  Ninnies  are  persons  of 
weak  intellects,  it  is  true,— as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word — of  which,  how- 
ever, we  nrofess  ourselves  ignorant- 
no  doubt  denotes  or  implies ;  but  then, 
ninnies,  within  their  own  small  circle. 


provided  you  can  keep  them  within  It 
by  smiles  or  frowns  of  face  and  fist, 
are  often  far  from  being  unacquainted 
with  the  graces  and  charities  of  life, — 
are  seen  fond  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  and,  when  the  grey  mare  is  the 
better  horse,  why,  re2ly  ninnies  look 
remarkably  well  indeed  as  husbands 
and  as  fathers  ;  and,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem  to  physiologists,  have  been 
known  even  to  beget  senior  wranglers. 
We  beg,  theiefore,  all  the  blockheads 
and  ninnies  of  our  acquaintance,  to  be- 
lieve, that  we  mean  nothing  personal  to 
them  in  this  article— quite  Uiecontraij, 
#e  assure  them — ^for,  independently 
altogether  of  the  genuine  regard  we 
enteruin  for  such  worthies,  we  make 
a  point  of  nevdr  insulting  subscribers 
or  contributors  to  the  other  maga- 
zines. The  authors  whom  we  have 
in  our  eye,  and  who  deal  extensively  in 
odes,  lines  written  on  an  £t  Cetera,  ad- 
dresses to  big  people  centres  of  Uieir 
own  circles,  and  sonnets  to  one  an- 
other, which  are  not  even  scannable 
nonsense  verses,  may  be  designated 
by  a  term  of  which,  we  confess,  we 
do  not  very  distinctly  understand  ei- 
ther the  origin  or  signification^-but 
which  seems  characteristicaUy  oppro- 
brious-^Nincompoops. 

The  Second  Clan  comprehends  a 
numerous  assortment  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  whom  nature  has  been 
something  kinder,  inasmuch  as,  if 
you  look  at  their  eyes,  mouths,  and 
noses,  you  do  not  immediately  di»i 
cem  any  want  either  of  understand- 
ing or  of  feeling — ^their  eyes  being 
grey,  blue,  brown,  or  black,  and  by 
no  means  altogether  inexpressive — 
their  mouths  bein^  of  the  common- 
run  dimensions,  wide,  narrow,  prim,* 
pursy,  blubber-lipped,  rose^leaved,  or 
cherry-ripe— their  noses,  Romany  Gre- 
cian, or  cocked,  just  like  their  neigh- 
bours— and  face,  in  general,  sudi  as 
you  ordinarily  see  b3onging  to  por- 
traits in  exhimtions.  They  have  a  na- 
tural taste,  and  even  genius  for  words, 
of  which  they  have  always  plenty 
at  command ;    and,  did  wey  only 
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know  the  principles  on  which  words 
oaght  to  be  fonned  into  eentenoes,  bo 
as  to  give  a  meaning  not  only  to  the 
separate  parts  of  speech,  but  to  whole 
passages  and  parai^phsy  why«  they 
could  not  well  fail  of  being  rather 
agreeable  writers.  Their  ears  are  long 
and  fine,  and  delighted  with  jingle- 
Some  of  them  are  wirMrawerSj  booms 
haounermen,  and  some  bell- hangers; 
«11  working  very  industnously,  and 
whistling,  humming,  or  singing  at  their 
work  all  day  long,  on  their  small  stodc 
^f  raw  material,  borrowed,  or  pur- 
chased on  credit,  or  by  bills  at  a 
long  date.  Their  verses,  when  finish- 
e^g  have  sometimes  very  much  the 
appearance  of  poetry,  fiat  their  arti- 
cles are  all  plated^litteringverypre^ 
tily,  till  you  begin  to  rub  or  furbish 
them  up,  when  thev  ha?e  chanced  tp 
get  a  little  dim,  and  then  you  discow 
the  take-in,  and  peer  upbraidingly  on 
the  bit  of  tin  or  brass,  of  whidi  the 
iprbole  service  is  composed,  and  which, 
in  utmaat  need,  would  be  rented  at 
the  pawnbroker's.  They  do  qot  belong 
to  that  wicked  set,  who  bate  the  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  but,  on 
the  contrary^  light,  in  all  its  hues,  is 
what  they  love  above  all  things  else  in 
heaven  or  on  earth ;  and  lili  their  gov^ 
positions  are  either  resplendent  with 
radisnccsplendotr,  lustre,  beams,  and 
raysy  or  are  shadowed  with  glpom, 
glunmer,  thunder-clouds,  and  mid- 
jnight  darkness.  Astronomy  and  me- 
teorblogv  are  their  favourite  acienoQf, 
which  they  treat  popularly ;  and  they 
VoukL  think  it  aacrik^  to  indite  # 
verfe  without  a  sun,  a  moon,  of  a 
ftar.  Tliey  like  po  lose  themselves  oc- 
casionally U9  a  mist,  and  "  thm  jieartti 
leap  up  when  they  behold  a  rainbow 
in  the  Bky"i— the  eight  is  so  pretty-^ 
and  so  are  its  mtny  appeUationsj  too : 
-r-the  showery  how*  Lcaven'f  aerial 
bow,  the  radiant  arch,  the  glittering 
akyt  bridge,  the  blended  g^rv,  th^ 
bluef  yellow,  violet  apparition,  the  shi- 
ning segment,  the  prismatic  wonder, 
and  so  on,  with  many  other  epitbete 
equally  original  and  encomiastic  To 
cpmmit  to  memory  twenty  lines  of  any 
apch  oompositipn  wo9ld  haye  bafiled 
Julius  Scahger.  In  they  go  at  one  ear 
rrror  rath^  eye— #9d  out  at  the  other, 
withwt  toumixig  one  single  phrenolpr 
gical  faculty,  excepi;  now  and  then, 
very  slightly,  the  organ  of  lower  indi- 
viduality ;  and  though  you  might  not 
think  it,  they  set  you  very  soon  asleep. 


To  borrow  the  language  of  thesdiod, 
just  like  the  motes  glmimeiiDg  in  the 
noonptide  sun  before  the  hslf-dond 
eyes  of  a  man  or  woman,  lying  ia  i 
aoporifip  posture,  with  evident  inten- 
tions of  forgetting  all  the  affiuis  of 
this  life.  **  Fair  as  a  star,  when  cmly  cue 
is  shining  in  the  sky,"  you  see  then 
glittering'^yet  surrounded  withadewy 
halo— in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  an  £Teq- 
ing  Paper — or  through  the  mists  sf 
the  Mdanchdy  Manziiie. 

In  Class  Third,  which^  in  point  of 
numbers,  is  to  the  second  as  the  »• 
a)nd  is  to  the  first,  may  be  seen  per- 
sons pusaled  what  to  make  of  the 
white  and  brown  matter  that  is  stir- 
ring i|i  their  brains ;  and  who  poniblj 
mignt  produce  something  not  eotiidy 
Unrememberable^  did  they  only  know 
how  to  set  about  it.  But  then  they 
answer  that  description  of  Clu'istiuu 
of  whom  Wordsworth  says,  ''Ohmsoy 
are  the  poets  that  are  sown  by  Na- 
ture," but  '^  wanting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse !"  Of  verse  certainly 
they  have  no  notion — ^probablf  fron 
having  skulls  itt  which  the  organ  of 
number  is  poorly  or  not  at  all  deT»i 
loped ;  and  hence,  being  naturally  in- 
capacitated for  counting  either  their 
verses,  feet  and  toes,  or  vet  their  own 
hands  and  fingers,—- so  tLat  their  lines 
are  lame  and  halt,  and  hobble  away 
dot  and  go  one,  after  the  fashion  at 
wooden-L%  or  crutches.  Call  them 
•not  stupid.  To  count  your  fingen 
with  the  utmost  accuracy — ay,  witlip 
out  misaing  a  single  one  of  the  whole 
on  eidier  hand,  from  both  thumbs 
and  little  fingers  inclusive, — may,  to 
you,  who  have  little  or  nothing  ebe  to 
do^  be  an  easy  task, — ;with  nothii^  to 
disturb  or  distract  your  full  powers  of 
attention ;  which  powers  were,  in  fac^ 
all  that  distinguished  Sir  Isaac  New- 
tpn  from  other  men ; — ^but  to  a  poet, 
a  bard  with  eyes  in  a  fine  ii^sy 
rolling,  and  who  scarcely  knows,  per- 
haps, whether  he  is  standii^  on  h>9 
head  or  his  heels,  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing at  himself  through  an  inverted 
telescope,  the  enumeration  of  his  di- 
gits is  a  work  often  beyond  the  read 
pf  the  most  re^ectaUe  powers  of  in- 
/spired  arithmetic ;  and  m  such  cases, 
bow  seldom  do  we  pee  it  successfully 
adiieved,  even  by  a  lineal  or  ooUateru 
descendant  of  Joseph  Uume!  Hence 
the  poetry  of  such  persons  can  only 
be  reduced,  w  wwked  ont  into  ne* 
lody  by  the  rule  of  three,  or  in  tfct 
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more  diflealt  ^omkmn,  by  vulgar  or 
dedmal  fractioiis.  Yet  to  persuade 
them  that  there  ia  any  error  in  the 
accouDt — any  mistake  of  fingers  or 
figures— eren  a  single  cipher  mispla- 
ced^ — ^18  bqrond  your  eloquence  and 
your  logie.— '^  See  the  blind  beggar 
dance— the  cripple  sing  Y' 

Class  Fourth^  sgain,  prorides  both 
protniseandpeiibrmance.  Its  denizens 
nave  sometimes  drunk — not  perhaps  at 
the  wellhead  of  Hippocrene^  but  from 
springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  fed 
from  it ;  or  from  streams  meandering 
from  Hippocrene  itself,  away  down  into 
the  lower  grounds,  within  whose  range 
it  is  still  the  privilege  but  of  genius 
to  stray. .  Yet,  the  wanderers  through 
those  endianted  grounds  and  gardens, 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  permitted  to  inhale 
a  full  draught  of  the  water  seeming  air- 
woven^their  thirst,  however,  though 
Hotfullv  gratified,  is  no  painful,  but  a 
moat  pleasurable  feeling  —  they  sip 
away,  not  disappointed,  but  delighted, 
and  in  their  hymns  there  is  often  the 
spirit  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  gratitude. 
Though  not  masters  of  the  lyre-^their 
fingors  frequently  play  delicately  and 
sweetly  among  its  strings*— making 
the  low  notes,  especiaU^,  discourse  ex- 
cellent mu8ie--and  strains,  and  breath* 
ings,  and  broken  fragments  of  uncom* 
pleted  airs,  do  sometimes  attest  how 
genuine  was  their  inspiration.  As  the 
world  goes  now,  has  gone,  and  ever 
vrill  go,  it  is  no  small  praise — ^no  small 
honour— not  to  be  sneezed  at-^to  be« 
long  to  this  train,  '*  trailing  some 
clouds  of  glory  as  they  come;"  al^ 
though,  in  their  less  nappy  hours, 
their  etfhsions  may  "  die  away  into 
the  light  of  common  day." 

In  the  Fifth  Class,  behold  the  True 
Poets!  to  whom  nature  has  given 
both  *'  the  vision  and  the  faculty  di- 
vine/' and  the  *'  oe  magnoMnatu- 
rum  r  To  them,  from  very  earhest 
youth,  were  given  glimpes  of  the 
glory  yet  to  be---aye,  even  m  thof  e  for- 
gotten days  and  nights,  when,  between 
their  eyes  and  the  outward  and  inner 
worlds  of  the  material  senses^  and  of 
those  finer  senses  still  that  own  no 
kindred  with  the  matter  within  which 
they  dwell  in  their  inscrutable  mystery, 
was  drawn  the  veil  of  infancy,  in  it- 
self  gorgeous  as  that  other  pictured 
veil,  that  of  old  floated  before  the  eyes 
of  Greece  in  the  Farthenopean  pro- 
cession youth*]ed  to  the  Temple  of 
llinerva.    As  they  grew  <'  in  sta^ 
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ture  and  in  grace,"  thk  very  World  on 
which  we  tread  became  ''  an  unsub- 
stantial fairy  place  that  woe  fit  home 
for  tkemJ'  To  them,  under  trans-* 
figturing  imagination,  it  grew  daily 
dearer  and  more  dear — even  than  it 
ever  could  be  to  the  oommon  bro- 
therhood of  men,  who  loved  it  only 
with  paasions  of  flesh  and  blood,  grow- 
ing to  life,  dinghig  and  clasping  it 
with  a  thousand  nerves  and  fibres, 
closer  and  more  eating-in  than  those 
with  which  the  ivv  clings  to,  clasps, 
and  kills  the  oak,  when,  plumed  like  a 
Prince  or  a  King  among  the  people, 
he  falls  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
lliey  are  the  Makess  !  '^  The  great 
globe  itself,  and  all  that  it  inherit," 
are  the  materials  of  their  new  crea- 
tions, on  which  the  Eternal,  seeing 
that  it  is  good,  looks  well  pleased! 
Tis  theirs  to  beautify  the  earth— 'Tis 
theirs  to  glorify  the  Heaven.  Their 
souls  are  the  shrines  of  natural  reli- 
gion. It  was  so  of  old — ^in  Judea  and 
Palestine— the  Holy— the  Ever-Holy 
Land,— 

^*  When  Chaldean  shepherd^  nbgiog 

trackless  fields 
fieneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies. 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
Look*d  on  the  Polar  Scar,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course  that  never 

closed 
His  steadfast  e^.    The  planetary  Five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld, 
WatchM  ftom  the  centre  of  their  steep- 

ing  flocks 
Those  radiant  messengers^  that  seem'd 

to  move, 
Carrying  through   ether,  in  perpetual 

round, 
Decrees  and  revolutions  of  the  Gods ; 
And  by  their  aspects,  signiiying  works 
Of  dim  Aiturity  to  men  reveaPd ! 
The  Imaginative  Faculty  was  Lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  reports 

of  stars 
In  set  rotatUm  passing  to  and  fro, 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adom'd 
With   answering  coosteilatk>n%    under 

earth, 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight. 
But  present  to  the  dead !  wbo»  so  tliey 

deem'd. 
Like  those  celestial  messengers,  beheld 
AU  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all.'* 

It  is  so  now,  even  when  the  Race  have 
had  another  revelation— and  let  the 
same  Mighty  One  still  speak  of  the 
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ptophetie  tnin  whom  he  bimielf  leads^ 
— for  of  him  we  may  say  with  Milton^ 

**  Hetperut,  who  led 
The  ttarry  host,  shone  brightest.'* 
Of  ihem — of  himself— let  Wordsworth 

rk^ — as  none  else  can  speak^^ — of 
thoughts  of  ^at  poets — in  their 
youth  and  in  their  age 
"  A  presence  that  disturbs  them  with 
the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts — a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  ioterfusedy 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  in  the  mind  of  man — a  soul  that 

breathes 
And  rolls  through  all  things.** 

Yet  of  this  Hierarchy  there  are  many 
orders— nor  of  them  all  is  there  one 
that  is  the  highest  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  on  which  Heaven  haa  breath- 
ed the  spirit  that  is  divine. 

For,  in  the  Sixth  Class,— 4nd  their 
names  alone  it  is  enough  to  utter, — ^are 
the  Few  especial  Favourites  of  the  sky 
—Homer,  and  ^schylus,  and  Sopho* 
des,  and  Euripides,  and  Pindar,  and 
Dante,  and  our  own  Spenser,  our  own 
Milton,  and  our  own  Wordsworth, — 
and  placed  aloft,  but  not  aloof,  over  the 
heads  of  them  all — the  whole  world's 
own— Bole-sitting  Shakspeare ! 

Now,  perhaps  this  preface  to  this 
critique  may  seem,  in  some  parts,  to 
be  written  in  too  light,  and  in  others, 
in  too  solemn  a  spirit  for  the  occasion ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  indited 
it  in  a  leisure  hour,  without  having 
had  Mr  Montgomery's  poem  in  our 
mind,  idthough  it  has  been  lying  on 
the  table  before  us  all  the  while— then 
luvread— our  mind  being  much  pre- 
possessed, however,  in  its  favour,  by 
extracte  from  it,  which  we  had  glanced 
over  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  the  Li- 
terary Chronicle,  and  the  Athensum  ; 
and  by  the  high  opinion  expressed  of 
it  in  these  publications.  We  have  now 
perused  it  more  than  once  with  very 
great  pleasure;  end — whether  our 
judgment  may  please  or  displease  its 
evidently  most  amiable  and  able  au- 
thor, we  know  not — nor,  in  our  chair  of 
critical  authority,  much  care — though 
out  of  that  chair  we  shall  care  consi- 
derably— we  do  now,  with  all  due  de- 
liberation, place  him,  unhesiutingly, 
}n  Class  Fourth,  for  the  rocau while,— 
and  9hall  be  delighted,  and  not  &ur<« 
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prised,  to  find  him  io  good  tune  in  die 
Fifth,— though   • 

**  Life  is  insecure. 
And  Hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dresm  !** 

There  haa  been  of  late  years  in 
poetry ''  a  syncope  and  aolttnn  panse ;" 
and  we  ahould  think  that  a  young  poet, 
if  of  the  right  and  true  breed— and  Mr 
Montgomery  belongs  to  that  £imily— 
must  be  sure  at  present  of  a  kind  re- 
ception from  the  world,  which  is  si- 
most  always  pleased  to  meet  with  i 
new  aspirant  worthy  of  its  a«lmiration 
andr^urd.  Others  beaidet  Mr  Moou 
gomery,  indeed,  have  appeared  withm 
Uie  last  year  or  so— cadi  «a  Malcohn, 
and  Kennedy,  and  PriBgle,*-of  whom 
it  will  some  day  or  other  ere  Tcry  long 
please  us  to  speak  with  kindness  sod. 
approbation;  but  Mr  Moa^omery't 
attempt  is  of  a  more  ambitious  chsrae- 
ter  than  theirs,  and  haa  attracted  fully 
more  notice,  and  therefore  we  give  it 
the  precedence  in  the  order  of  time. 
We  have  said  that  it  is  of  a  more  sm- 
bitious  character,  and,  we  most  sdd, 
rather  too  much  so ;  nor  can  we  bring 
ourselves  to  like  the  title  of  it — Onuii- 
presence  of  the  Deity.  It  is  too  dariuft, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  subject,  even  sd- 
mitting  it  to  be  proper  for  a  poeo, 
being  far  beyond  the  powers  of  so 
young  and  inexperienced  a  writer.  All 
the  poetry — all  the  piety  in  the  eom- 
position,  might  have  been  breathed 
into  another  form  ;  and  the  reader  thus 
saved  from  what,  judgiiig  by  our  ova 
feelings,  is  often  starthng,  and  even  in 
some  passages  painful — we  may  hsve 
used  there  too  strong  a  word — to  the 
devotion  that  is  in  all  numan  hearts  at 
the  very  name  of  the  Deity.  To  hold 
His  attributes  for  a  long  time  together 
in  that  kind  of  contemplation  required 
in  composing  poetry — to  make  them, 
forweeksand  montiis  together,  a  theme 
on  which  the  powers  of  feeling  and  of 
fancy  may  be  exercised  and  displayed, 
chiefly  with  an  aim  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  name  in  literature,  is,  we  fear,  a 
process  of  a  very  questionable  charac- 
ter, unless  when  done  by  the  highest 
minds  of  the  highest  order,  and  bent 
on  the  highest  adiievement,  whoie 
genius  is  commensurate  vrith  the  ut- 
most piety  tliat  can  possess  the  sod, 
and  in  its  moods  divine  itself  a  confe- 
cration.  In  such  a  state  was  the  whole 
being  of  Milton  as  he  builded  up  thai 
lofty  rbvme.  Paradise  Lost,  li  i«— 
10 
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multifomi  though  it  bo  one  iabUme 
Hymn — Prayer — l»Yoeatioii-— Ofi^« 
ing^Sacrifioe.  It  is  a  work,  we  fear 
not  to  say,  written  in  praise  and  glory 
of  Grod.  And  although  the  ear  of  the 
Blind  Bard  no  doabt  heard  at  times 
the  *'  far-off  coming^'  of  the  acclama- 
tions of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  in 
honour  of  his  CMfstial  song,  the  music 
that  dwelt  within  it,  when  "  with 
darkness  and  with  danger  compassed 
xonnd,"  was  the  Hosannahs  ana  Hal* 
leliqshs  that  for  ever  circle  theimmor* 
tal  amafanth  tree  that  grows  fast  bj 
the  Throng  of  God.  By  infenor  spi- 
rits daring  to  dwell  in  such  regional— 
mfted  wiu  genius  though  they  be— is 
there  no  Toice  heard. 

**  Hence,  avaun^  'tis  holy  ground,!" 
Yet  we  give  uttennce  to  such  thoughts 
7-with  most  s&ctionate  feelings  to* 
wards  the  author  of  this  meritorious 
poem — ^who,  though  to  us  altogether 
unknown  personaSy,  must  be  a  man 
of  a  pure  and  pious  mind.  Reli- 
gion is  a  sentiment  as  diflRsrent  in  dif- 
ferent men's  souls,  as  any  other  of  the 
mat  natural  affections ;  and  it  haa  a 
tnousand  characters,  each  and  all  of 
them  perfectly  right  and  good.  That 
Mr  Montgomery  haa  not  only  been 
able,  but  liappy  to  held  eontinnedly 
^before  him  *'  The  Omuipresenoe  or 
the  I^eity,"  as  a  subject  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  composition,  in  which  there 
oertainly  is  some  fine  poetry,  ought 
to  prove  to  us— to  convince  us — that 
the  constitution  of  his  nature  is  such 
as  to  sufier  him  to  dedicate  his  facul- 
ties to  such  work,  without  sny  loss  or 
iignry  of  that  devotional  spirit,  which 
must  overawe  and  subdue  all  more 
worldly  feelings;  and  which,  as  soon 
as  its  sanctity  is  stained  or  violated  by 
their  touch  or  intrusion,  changes  its 
nature  at  once,  loses  its  essence,  and 
oeases  to  be. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  imagination,  poetry  appeaxa 
to  be  in  itseu  something  so  oivine, 
that  its  language  majr  be  used  with- 
out ineverence,  provided  the  mind  by  . 
which  it  is  inspired  be  conscious  that 
ita  pie^issiaccge  at  all  times  snd  in 
all  mooda,  whan  meditatisg  on  the 
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attributes  of  the  Eternal.  Youth  has 
not  b^;un  to  suspect  or  fesr  ite  emo- 
tions; iu  thouffhte  of  the  Maker  of 
the  universe,  of  man  and  nature,  are 
always  blended  with  thoughts  of  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  external 
existences ;  that  more  awful  shadow 
has  not  yet  fallen  upon  them,  that  in 
our  mature  or  decaying  years  gives  a 
profound,  a  voiceless,  a  breathless  sanc- 
tity to  all  that  in  our  aomls  is  felt  to 
be  religion.  Joy  and  love,  rather  Uian 
awe,— though  awe  ia  native  to,  and 
inseparable  froni>  all  piety,— are  with 
them  in  their  notniBg  and  eveningori- 
sons,— 4heir  strains,  thevdose^  when 
genius  kindles  the  heart  within  them, 
flow  on  in  gladdened  light  rather  than 
in  solemn  darkoesa— they  are  aa  livers 
of  joy,  rather  than  like  Ae  heaving 
sea,  that  even  in  ita  calm  still  sends 
up,  with  all  ita  iales,  a  dread  homage 
and  worship  to  Heaven. 

We  muat  know,  then,  the  spirit  in 
which  a  young  poet  may  blamelessly 
breathy  before  we  judge  his  sacred 
poetry^  when  itasulijeais  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  A  boy^-in  filisl  affection, 
which  we  approve  delighted- may 
sport  and  play  round  the  feet  of  his 
father,  while  his  elder  brethren  sit, 
not  without  awe,  in  his  presence.  To 
the  feeling  with  which  we  regard  our 
earthly  and  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
give  one  liame— Piety ;  and  in  both 
alike,  youth  seems  to  be  justifie4  and 
prompted  by  nature  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  mood,  which,  though  still  solemn 
and  stiQ  sacred,  is  less  awful,  less 
dreadful,  than  that  with  which  age 
must  ever  life  up  its  eyes  to  Him  who 
rdgneth  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Poem  is  in  three  parts.  It 
opens  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  Deity 
on  the'creation  of  all  things — and  the 
First  Part  treats  of  His  agency  as 
visible  in  all  the  on^goiiigs  of  exter- 
nal nature— the  thunder— the  ocean- 
tempest  and  the  oeean-cahn— the  sea- 
sons—the esrth- the  heavens.  And 
towards  its  conchision»  the  poet  pauses, 
to  show  His  footsteps  in  all  the  events 
of  human  life,  and  treata  of  His  Pro- 
vidence. This  is  part  ef  the  intiaduc- 
tory  apostrophe  :— 


'<  Lord  of  all  being !  where  can  hncj  fly, 
To  what  fiii-  osabni,  anmeaMirsd  by  Ttnoe  eye  ? 
Where  can  we  Ude  beneacli  thy  Mwhig  sais 
Where  dweU'st  Tbod  boc,  the  boandless,  viewhM  Oae? 
Shall  guilt  coudi  down  within  the  caftn^s  glooB, 
And  quiv'ring^  groaaiag,  meditate  her  cloom  ? 
Vol.  XXIII.  S  D 
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Or  scale  the  moimtainsy  where  the  whirlwinds  rest*  •' 
And  in  the  night-blast  cool  her  fiery  breast  ?        ^ 
In  vain,  in  vain,  may  guilt-»Btung  Fancy  fly, 
Creation's  mirrofd  on  thy  sleepless  eye ; 
Within  the  cavern-gloom,  thine  eye  can  see, 
The  sky-clad  mountains  life  their  heads  to  Thee ! 
Thy  spirit  rides  upon  the  thunder-storms, 
Darkening  the  skies  into  terrific  forms  I 
Beams  in  the  lightning,  rocks  upon  the  seaSf 
Roars  in  t^te blast,  and  whispers  in  the  breeze; 
In  calm  and  storm,  in  Heaven  and  Earth  Thoa  art, 
Trace  but  Thy  works— they  bring  Hiee  to  the  heart !" 

There  is  noUiing  very  remarkable  in  trust  the  inspiration  of  the,  writer, 

these  lines,  and  the  two  in  italics  are  Genius,  in  its  lofty  mood,  disdains, 

to  our  ears  very  disagreeable— effemi-  or  rather  knows  not,  such  paltry  sr« 

nately  constructed  on  an  old  and  bad  tifices  of  language,  such  mean  shifts 

modd— jingling  vilely — and  steeped  of  versification.    Some  lines  equally 

in  common- place.    Thousands,  and  bad,  or  worse,  follow — and  then  comes 

tens  of  thousands  of  lines  almost  the  a  passage,  whidi,  though  not  without 

same,  exist  in  the  very  worst  and  faults  too,  is  so  good,  that  we  shall 

meanest  writers — and  the   effect-  of  not  specify  them;  and  as  we  quote  it 

such  see-saws  in  a  passage  otherwise  with  pleasure,  so  we  are  sure  will  it 

naturally  and  simply  expressed,  is  to  he  read  with  pleasure  and  with  praise, 
make  us,  on  a  sudden,  doubt  and  dis- 

*<  There  is  a  voiceless  eloquence  on  earth. 
Telling  of  Him  who  gave  her  wonders  birth; 
And  long  may  I  remain  the  adoring  child 
Of  Nature's  majesty,  sublime  or  wild ; . 
Hill,  flood,  and  forest,  mountain,  rock,  and  see, 
All  take  their  terrors  and  then*  charms  from  Thee : 
From  Thee,  whose  hidden  but  supreme  control 
Moves  through  the  world,  a  universal  soul. 

There's  not  a  blossom  fondled  by  the  breeze,  . 
There's  not  a  fruit  that  beautifies  the  trees, 
There's  not  a  particle  in  sea  or  air. 
But  Nature  owns  Thy  plastic  influence  there  1 
With  fearful  gaze,  still  be  it  mine  to  see 
How  all  is  fiU'd  and  vivified  by  Thee ; 
Upon  Thy  mirror,  earth's  majestic  view, 
To  paint  Thy  Presence,  and  to  feel  it  too. 

Ye  giant  winds !  that  from  your  gloomy  sleep 
Rise  in  your  wrath,  and  revel  on  the  deep ; 
Lightnings !  that  are  the  mystic  gleams  of  God, 
That  glanced  when  on  the  sacred  mount  he  trode ; 
And  ye,  ye  thunders  \  that  begird  His  form. 
Pealing  your  loud  hosannahs  o'er  the  storm ! 
Around  me  rally  in  your  mingled  might, 
And  strike  my  being  with  a  dread  delight;  • 
Sublimely  musing,  let  me  pause  and  see. 
And  pour  my  awe-struck  soul,  O  God !  to  Thee.** 

The  description  of  the  ocean-tempest  is  very  indifferent-»at  onee  tame  and 
extravagant— and  who  can  bear  a  poor  picture  of  the  sea  in  storm  ?  Nor  ii  the 
cahn  much  better. 

*^  List !  now  the  cradled  winds  have  hush'd  their  roar. 
And  infant  waves  curl  pouting  to  the  shore, 
While  Nature  seems  to  wake  up  fresh  and  clear 
As  Hope  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  fear,— 
And  the  bright  dew-bead  on  the  bramble  Uea^ 
like  liquid  rapture  upon  beauty's  eyes." 
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These  are  insnffbrable  lines— and  Mr  Montgomery  mnst^  as  he  values  our 
good  opinion,  and  ite  good  opinion  of  better  and  higher  judges  than  we  pre- 
tend to  be— -expunge  them  in  the  third  edition.  'Tis  a  small  weak  pipe  indeed, 
a  most  feeble  falsetto.  Cradles— infants— poutings— dew-beads  on  brambles 
— and  beauty's  eyes!  Why,  any  clever  boarding-school  missy  of  fifteen  might 
pour  such  prettyisms !  They  are  followed  by  two  lines  perfectly  laughable. 

**  First  comes  the  Sun,  imyeiling>half  bis  face. 
Like  a  coy  Tirgin,  with  reluctant  grace.** 

Heaven  and  earth — ^the  Sun  a  virgin !  The  moon  ma'y  be  a  virgin — ^though  that 
was  doubted  of  old— ;but  the  sun,  the  genial  sun,  the  very  father  of  light  and 
beaty  and  of  all  that  grows  and  blows,  a  coy  virgin  with  a  veil ! — That  is  too 
mudi  ibr  the  gravity  of  a  Quaker.  The  rest  of  the  description,  we  think,  is 
pretty-^but  scarcely  more— others  may  like  it  better  than  we  do— so  here  it  is. 

**  Next,  breezes  murmur  with  harmonious  charm. 

Panting  and  wild,  as  children  ot  the  storm ; 

Kow  sipping  flowers,  now  making  blossoms  shake, 

Or  weaviag  ripples  on  the  grass-green  lak« ; 

And  thus  the  Tempest  dies ;  and  bright,  and  still. 

The  rainbow  drops  upon  the  distant  hill : 

And  now,  while  bloom  and  breeze  their  charms  unite. 

And  all  is  glowing  with  a  rich  delight, 

God !  who  can  tread  upon  the  breathing  ground ; 

Kor  feel  Thee  present,  where  Thy  smiles  abound  !*' 

Then  follows  much  description,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent— of  various  other 
appearances  of  nature,  all  inspiring  the  mind  with  a  religious  feelingof  the  pre- 
aence  of  its  Maker.  '•  The  delight  with  which  gratitude  contemplates  the  fair 
sights  on  this  earth,  on  recovery  from  sickness,  is  well  expressed  in  these 
lines— but,  like  other  young  writers,  Mr  Montgomery  does  not  know  where 
and  when  to  stopi-  and  hurts  the  passage  by  some  additional  lines  about 
Adam  on  the  hour  of  his  creation,  which  we  shall  omit. 

"  When  wan  Disease  exhales  her  withering  breath. 
And  dims  his  beauty  with  the  damp  of  death  $ 
At  some  still  hour  the  holy  sigh  will  swell, 
The  gashing  tear  of  gratitude  will  tell 
That  Thou  art  by,  to  temper  and  to  tame 
The  trembling  anguish  of  the  fever'd  frame. 
But  oh !  wh^n  heal*d  by  love  and  heaven,  we  rise, 
With  radiant  cheek,  and  re>illomined  eyes. 
Bright  as  a  new-bom  sun,  all  nature  beams^ 
And  through  the  spirit  dart  immortal  dreams ! 
Kow  for  the  breezy  hills,  and  bloommg  plains. 
And  pensive 'ramble  when  tlie  noon- tide  wanes  $ 
Now  for  the  walk  beside  some  haunted  wood. 
And  dreamy  music  of  the  distant  flood ; 
While  far  and  wide  the  wand*ring  eye  surveys. 
And  the  heart  leaps  to  pour  away  its  praise  T* 

'  The  Poet  then  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens— and  though 
BtiU  obliged  to  qualify  our  praise,  on  account  of  something  too  gaudy  and  ar* 
tiflcial  in  the  language,  we  think  the  following  a  fine  passage : — 

«  Te  qnendiless  stars !  so  eloquently  bright. 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 
While  half  the  world  is  lapped  in  downy  dreams, ' 
•     And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  beams, 
How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eyes, 
In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies  I 
And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 
At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiseless  way, 
S 


H»w  the  bean  miqglea  with  tha  noon-Ut  hour. 

As  if  the  starrjr  heaved  soffuMd  a  power  1 

See !  not  a  cloud  careen  yon  pensile  swesjp* 

A  waveless  sea  of  aziire,  still  as  sleep ; 

Full  in  her  dreamy  ligh^  the  Moon  presides^ 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 

Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam : 

The  luird  winds,  too,  are  sleeping  in  their  cavea^ 

No  stormy  murmurs  roll  upon  the  waves ; 

Nature  is  hush'd,  as  if  her  works  adored, 

Stiird  by  the  presence  of  her  living  Lord  I 

And  now,  while  through  the  ocean-mantUng  haze 

A  dksy  ehdn  of  yellow  histre  plays, 

And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  veil'd  the  land. 

Go,  stranger,  muse  thou  by  the  wav»>wom  struid : 

Cent*ries  have  glided  o'er  the  bahmced  earth. 

Myriads  have  bless'd,  and  myriads  cursed  their  Inrtb ; 

Still,  yon  sky-beaeons  keep  a  dimless  ghwe, 

Unsullied  as  the  God  who  throned  them  there ! 

Though  swelling  earthquakes  heave  the  astounded  world. 

And  king  and  kingdom  from  their  pride  are  hurl*d, 

Sublimely  calm,  they  run  their  bright  career, 

UnheedAd  of  the  storms  and  changes  here. 

We  want  no  hymn  to  hear,  or  pomp  to  see. 

For  all  around  is  deep  divinity !" 

Such  a  miotation  as  that  speaks  for  itself;  and  should  either  Mr  Mont- 
gomery or  nis  admirers — and  nis  admirers  must  be  many-- -chalknge  tiie  coi& 
rectness  of  other  parts  of  our  criticism,  and  consider  them  too  severe^we  at  lesrt 
afibrd  the  poet  an  opportunity,  in  our  review,  of  clearly  shewing  himself  to 
his  best  colours.    The  First  Part  concludes  with  these  excellent  Bnee : 

**  E'en  now,  while  voiceless  Midnight  wslks  the  bnd, 
And  spreads  the  wings  of  Darkness  with  her  wand. 
What  scenes  are  witness'd  by  Thy  watchful  eye ! 
What  millions  waft  to  Thee  the  prayer  and  sigh ! 
Some  gaily  vanish  to  an  unfear'd  grave, 
Fleet  as  the  sun-flash  o'er  a  summer  wave ; 
Some  wear  out  life  in  smiles,  and  some  in  tears, 
Some  dare  with  hope,  while  others  droop  with  fears; 
The  vagrant's  roaming  in  his  tatter'd  vest, 
The  babe  is  sleeping  on  its  mother's  breast; 
The  captive  mutt'ring  o'er  his  rust-worn  chain. 
The  widow  weeping  for  her  tord  again. 
While  many  a  mourner  shuts  his  kngaid  eye^ 
,To  dream  of  heaven,  and  view  it  ere  he  die : 
And  yet,  no  sigh  can  swell,  no  tear-drop  lUl, 
But  Ihou  wilt  see,  and  guide  and  solace  all  !** 

The  Second  Part  is  devoted  to  a  very  imequsi  merit,  not  often  bonrow' 

consideration  of  the  Deity,  as  influ-  ing  light  from  each  other,  or  mutusU 

endng  human  life,  and  Is  full  of  plea*  ly  deepening  theur  impression,  whicb 

sing  and  pathetic  pictures.    Perhaps  we  humbly  conceive  ought  to  he,  or 

they  fcXiom  each  other  with  somewhat  rather  will  be,  the  case,  in  all  oom« 

too  much  regularity,  and  are  not  suf-  positions  of  a  truly  earnest  dianctsr. 

fidently  bound  together  by  one  per-  Vet  there  ia  no  want  of  earnestness^ 

vading  spirit.    They  are  not  felt — by  nor  even  of  a  very  fine  enthusiasm,  in 

us  at  kast — to  arise  naturally,  one  out  many  passages ;  and  though,  as  s 

of  another— hut  to  take  their  place,  whole,  it  is  ahnoat  a  ftihire,  if  tried 

artificially,  according  to  a  scheme,  by  the  highest  n4e8,—-«nd  Mr  Moot* 

withoutanyprinciple  either  of  thought  gomerv  would  not  Uiank  ua  for  try- 

or  passion  regulating  their  order.  This  ing  it  oy  any  other,— it  contains  some 

part  of  the  Poem  does  not  seem  to  better,  becauae  more  original  things, 

evolve  itself  out  into  full-blown  beau-  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of 

ty,  from  a  germ  in  the  poet's  mind,  the  Poem.    The  picture  of  the  wred« 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  passages  of  ed  sailor  on  the  rock  is  short  and  good. 
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*<  Ahme,  and  btfk*d  upon  the  bounding  wtvef. 
Behold  a  mariner  the  tempett  braves  I 
Home,  life,  and  love,  and  near-imagined  death. 
Nerve  the  stout  limb,  and  lengthen  out  his  breath: 
A  roek  is  reachM ;  daah'd  on  a  wave-wohi  peak 
Lies  the  wreekM  sailor,  shiv'ring,  wan,  and  weak ; 
With  livid  fece,  and  look  of  ghastly  dread. 
And  locks,  like  sea* weeds,  streaming  from  his  head; 
Unmoved  his  lips,  but  with  his  uptum'd  eyes. 
He  shadows  forth  a  Saviour  in  the  skies; 
Visions  a  viewless  temple  in  the  air, 
Feels  Ood  around,  and  sUenee  is  his  prayer!** 

But  excellent  as  this  is,  the  lines  we  are  going  to  quote  aie  far  betttf,  and 
oould  neither  have  been  ao  conceived,  nor  eo  exproaicd»  but  by  a  writer  of 

true  feeling  and  geniua.  They  are  his  own ; — ^he  treads  on  ground  that  haa 
been  trodden  by  many  great  poets,  and  yet  biorrows  from  none  of  them ;  and 
Dve  confess,  that  one  such  passage  gives  us  a  far  higher  idea  of  his  powers, 
than  twenty  others  of  a  more  ambitious  and  magnificent  character* 

«<  Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamlets  few 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim's  pensive  vieWs— 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  wklow*s  joy^— 
Dwells  the  poor,  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  boy: 
He  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  eye. 
To  greet  the  glowing  fiineiee  of  the  sky; 
Bat  on  his  cheek  unmeaning  shades  of  woe 
Reveal  the  wither*d  thoughts  that  sleep  below  !— 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods, 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods : 
Sometimes  along  the  woodland's  winding  glade, 
He  starts,  and  smiles  upon  his  pallid  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaming  wind, 
But  rebel  music  to  the  ruin*d  mind  !•— 
Or  on  the  shell- strewn  beach,  delighted  strays, 
Playing  his  fingers  in  the  noon-tide  rays ; 
And  when  the  sea-waves  swell  their  hollow  roar. 
He  counts  the  billows  plunging  to  the  shore ; 
And  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
He  chants  some  wild  and  melancholy  tune ; 
Till  o*er  his  soft'ning  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway. 

**  Tbn%  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  men, 
Ytom  mom  to  eve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  glen ; 
But  round  him,— near  him— >wheresoe'er  he  rovt, 
A  guardian  angel  tiaeks  him  from  above ! 
Nor  harm  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e'er  destroy 
The  maay  wand'rings  of  the  maniac  boy." 

From  the  ains  and  Borrows  of  life,  and  "  God's  Tiewless  gpirit  attendant  on 
them  all,"  Mr  Montgomery  turns  to  scenes  of  Sabbath-peace,  and  describes 
pleasantly,  though  not  very  forcefully,  some  of  the  simpkar  and  more  tublime 
services  and  ordinances  of  religion.  We  expected  hetter  things  in  this  part  of 
the  poem  than  we  have  fbund :  there  is  nothing,  in  fact,  yery  striking,  im« 
presaive^  or  original^  in  any  of  tlie  picures  here ;  we  have  such  lines  as. 


And, 
And, 
And, 


^  Soft  steal  thy  bells  upon  the  pensive  mind. 
In  mingling  murmurs  floating  on  the  wind.** 

^  On  thy  still  dawn  whQe  holy  music  peali^ 
And  lar  around  the  lingering  echo  ste^'* 

^  The  mingled  burst  of  penitential  sighs, 
The  choral  anthem  pealing  to  the  skies," 

''  Soon  as  thy  smiles  upon  the  uphmd  play, 
His  boiom  gladdens  with  the  briigbt'niog  day.' 
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And, 

**  And  when,  with  bending  knees  and  ssinted  tone, 
Hii  TOWS  are  breathed  unto  Jehovah's  throne." 

And  scores  of  others  equally  ordinary  and  uninspired— with  here  and  there 
a  better  oouplety  such  as 

**  At  noon,  a  ramble  round  the  burial-groand. 
A  moral  tear  on  some  lamented  mound." 

Bui  languor  hangs  over  all,  not  that  pensive  melancholy  or  joy  profound 
that  ou^it  to  have  breathed  in  poetry  inspired  by  the  Holy  Day,  either  in 
low  parish  church  or  high  cathedral.  For  such  unexpected  and  unaccountable 
failure,  he,  however,  makes  some  amends,  when  he  speaks  of  the  favour  which 
God,  who  is  ''  Love,"  shews  to  the  virtuous  affections.  The  marriage  scene 
is,  still  with  not  a  few  faults  of  language,  unquestionably  yery  betuti&L 

**  Young,  chaste,  and  lovely— -pleased,  yet  half  afraid. 
Before  yon  altar  droops  a  plighted  maid. 
Clad  in  her  bridal  robes  of  taintless  white, 
Dumb  with  the  scene,  and  trepid  with  delight ; 
Around  her  hymeneal  guardians  stand, 
Each  with  a  tender  look,  and  feeling  biknd ; 
And  oft  she  turns  her  beauty-beaming  eye, 
Dimm*d  with  a  tear  for  happiness  gone  by ! 
Then  coyly  views,  in  youth*s  commanding  pride. 
Her  own  adored  one  panting  by  her  side ; 
Like  lilies  bending  from  the  noon-tide  blaze. 
Her  bashful  eye-lids  droop  beneath  his  gaze ; 
While  love  and  homage  blend  their  blissful  power, 
And  shisd  a  halo  round  his  marriage  hour ! 
What  though  his  chance^  abounding  life  oidain 
A  path  of  anguish  and  precarious  pain ; 
By  want  or  woe,  where'er  compel! 'd  he  rove, 
A  cot's  a  palace  by  the  light  of  love ! 
There  beats  one  heart  which,  until  death,  will  be 
A  gushing,  glowing  fount  of  sympathy ; 
One  frownless  eye  to  kindle  with  his  own. 
One  changeless  friend,  when  other  friends  are  flown ; 
O  !  sanction  Ttiou  the  love-united  pair. 
Fountain  of  love!  for  Thou  art  present  there." 

This  is  followed  by  some  amiable  and  miliar  to  all  hearts ;  but  though  sB  is 

occasionally  poetical  descriptionsof  the  jdeasing,  and  some  passages  impro- 

divine  raptures  arising  from  the  retro-  sive,  there  is  little  «r  iMlhing  thit 

BpectioDS,  of  the  virtuous7-a  pleasing  reaches  either  the  pathetic  or  the  lo- 

^cture  of  a  grandsire  sitting  by  the  blime— *no  toudles  that  suddenly  mdt 

fire,  and  retracing  the  scenes  of  bis  to  tears,  or  that  awaken  ''  thoughts 

life,  and  some  feeling  lines  on  the  hap-  that  lie  too  deej^  for  tears."  There  sre 

piness  of  virtuous  friendship.    Then  human  sensibilities,  but  not  ethered- 

oomes  a  picture  of  a  dying  old  man  ized  into  poetry.  Thus  the  conclusioo, 

attended  by  his  daughter^the  blank  which  is  fully  the  best  passage  of  the 

misery  that  awaits  the  return  from  the  whole,  though  it  may  be  raid  widi 

fhneral — and  some  pious  breathings  to  pleasure,  surely  neither  saddens  the 

the  Alm^hty,  ever  present  to  reueve  soul  to  grief  or  pity,  nor  elevates  it» 

and  comfort  the  most  disconsolate  and  by  any  power  in  itsdf  at  least,  to  d^ 

forsaken.  Such  themes  as  these  are  fa*-'  Totion  and  peace. 

**  How  sadly  vacant  turns  the  frequent  gaze, 
To  where  the  raoamM  one  smiled  in  other  days ! 
The  eye  that  glitter*d  with  the  gen*rous  thought. 
The  glowing  mind  with  worth  and  wisdom  fraught ! 
The  twilight  walk  by  some  romantic  stream, 
Where  Friendship  warm'd,  while  Fancy  wove  her  dream  ; 
The  smile,  and  wit,— all,  all  the  faithful  heart 
Delights  to  trace  on  Memory's  mazy  chart, 


18W.;]  MmUgomiery*M  OmmpreHnce  of  the  DeUy. 

Return  upon  at :  Ommipbxsent  -Powbe  ! 
'TU  thine  to  lull  this  agonizing  hour; 
To  chonn  the  burden  from  the  soul,  and  give 
The  tears  that  solace,  and  the  hopes  that  live.'* 
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The  Third  Partis,  in  oiir  judgment, 
▼ery  inferior  inde^  to  the  former 
two.  In  it,  Mr  Montgomery,  at  far 
too  great  length,  refutes  tlie  doctrine 
of  chance  being  the  origin  of  the  won- 
ders of  creation^  and  dwells  as  un- 
necessarily long  on  the  consequences 
that  arise  from  such  ''  a  distempered 
doctrine." — "  By -a  natural  and  me- 
lancholy transition,"  to  use  his  own 
irords  in  the  Analysis^  *'  he  is  led  to 


glance  at  atheism  as  partially  influen* 
cing  the  horrors  of  tne  French  Reyo- 
lution  ;'*  and  paints  a  picture  of  Ma^ 
rie  Antoinette  on  the  naloony  daring 
the  tumults  at  Versailles.  We  are  ti« 
red  of  the  French  Revolution,  both  in 
prose  and  in  poetry ;  and  Mr  Mont* 
gomery,  assuredly,  does  not  shine  in 
nis  attempts  to  describe  its  horrors. 
In  proof  of  this  we  quote  his  most 
elaborate  passage: — 


**  Let  streets  of  blood,  let  dungeons  choked  with  dead. 
The  tortured  brave,  the  royal  hearts  that  bled; 
Let  plundered  cities,  and  polluted  fanes. 
The  butcher*d  thousands  piled  upon  the  plains- 
Let  the  foul  orgies  of  infuriate  crime 
Picture  the  raging  havoc  of  that  time. 
When  leagued  Rebellion  march'd  to  kindle  man, 
Fright  in  her  rear,  and  Murder  at  her  van ! 

*'  And  thou,  sweet  flower  of  Austria,  slau^tex^d*Queen, 
Who  droppM  no  tear  upon  the  dreadful  scenes 
When  guih'd  the  life-stream  from  thine  angel  focm, . 
And  martyr'd  beauty  perish'd  in  the  storm; 
Once  worshipp'd  paragon  of  all  who  saw, . 
Thy  look  obedience,  and  thy  smile  a  lawt 
When  midnight  tumults  agonized  thy  head. 
And  rebel  daggers  pierced  thy  regal. bed; 
While  loud  below,  the  assassin  raised  his  yeU, 
And  howrd  for  victims  while  his  hatchet  fell ; 
Brave  to  the  last,  methinks  I  see  thee  stand, 
Thine  InfiEmts  clinging  to  thy  foithful  hand. 
And  face  majestical  the  murderous  throngs 
That  nmp*d,  and  foam'd,  and  scream'd  their  loathsome  song ! 
E'en  then,  thy  queenly  prowess  hush*d  their  roar. 
Till  Mercy  smiled,  and  Treason  dared  no  more." 


The  first  paragraph  is  the  heaviest 
common-plaice  possible;  mere  words 
— a  hundred  such  lines  may  be  writ* 
ten  by  anybody  standing  on  one  leg 
— it  is  like  a  bit  of  declamation  from 
an  old  annual  register,  or  Antijacobin 
newspaper  versified.  **  Marched  to 
kindle  man/'  is  a  senseless  express 
flion ;  and, 

*'  Fright  in  her  rear,  and  Murder  at  her 
van!" 

is  a  line  that  has  been  written  many 
thousand  times,  ''  totidem  verbis"  in 
school- boy  exercises^  that  failed  to 
gain  the  prize. 

The  four  first  lines  of  the  second 
paragraph  are  as  poor  as  can  be— cold, 
and  even  false.  '' Slaughtered  Queen" 
is  very  sad  indeed,  for  we  all  know 
that  she  was  murdered,  and  of  her 
ntnrder  it  is  that  he  speaks  in  the  third 


line.  The  second  line  is  sbsolate 
nonsense— 

*<  Who  dropped  no  tear  upon  the  dread- 
ful scene  ?*' 

Why,  thousands  gazed  fiercely  on  her^ 
and  glutted  their  greedy  hate  on  her 
beautiful  face,  white  in  the  natural 
fear  and  horror  of  such  a  death.  Tlie 
scene  was  dreadful,  because  there  were 
so  few  tears. 

'*  And  martyr'd  beauty  perish'd  in  the 
storm," 

is  a  bad  line.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
beautiful.  But  her  beauty  should  not 
have  been  the  sole  image  in  the  poet's 
^ye  at  such  a  moment.  It  shoulcf  then 
have  been  forgotten,  though  remem* 
bered  before  or  afterwards — and  the 
personification  of  Beauty  here  is  to  onr 
feelings  unimpassioned  and  untrue  to 


nature.  Neither  was  Marie  Antoiiiette  The  lines  about  lier  being  a  Paragon, 
a  martyr.  Her  execution  was  a  mnr-  and  so  forth,  remind  the  readar,  to  Mr 
der,  and  she  behaved  like  a  Christian  Montgomery's  utter  annihilation,  of 
woman  and  a  queen.  But  in  what  Barker  "Agonised  thy  head/' thoogfa 
cause  was  she  a  martyr?  In  that  of  meant  to  he  strong,  is  weak^  and  indaed 
liberty  or  religion  ?  No.  '*  Perished  in    almost  ridiculous.  '*  Raised  his  yell," 

the  stoim"  is  execrable.  It  is  a  vagae,     is  not  nearly  so  good  as  **  yeUed." 

general,  indefinite  expression,  where  The  lines  that  f(2low  an  neither  good 
every  expression  should  have  been  nor  bad— and  the  two  concluding 
dear,  plam,  and  appropriate  to  the  ones,  in  which  the  whole  strength  of 
place  and  the  time— that  is,  to  the  the  poet  should  have  been  ooUeded, 
8caiR>ld  and  her  bust  hour.  The  ge.  are  most  unhappy^— for  prowess  can- 
nerality  of  this  Kne  is  felt  the  more  not  be  the  right  word,  and  never  be- 
disappointingly,  from  the  particularity  fore  was  Ae  name  or  smile  of  Mercy 
^  the  preceding ;  and  surely  that  wri«     so  profaned. 

ter  has  much  to  learn,  who  could  thus  Mr  Montgomery  then  proceeds  to 
shut  his  eyes,  and  lose  sight  altogether  speak  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; 
of  the  headless  trunk  spouting  blood,  and  here  his  genius  ought  to  haie 
and  sink  suddenly  into  such  utter  kindled  into  sublimity.  But  his  muse 
apathy  as  to  pen  so  affected,  feeble,  soars  not<^-«he  rises  firon  earth  with 
and  unfeeling^  and  nearly  unmeaning  weak  wing,  and  aspires  in  rain  to  the 
Hne,  as^  Empyrean.    Thus,  when  scorning  the 

**  And  martyrM  Beai^ty  peruk*d  m  th€    atheistic  creed,  he  ^bly  and  bom* 
ttormt"  bastically  says— 

**  Yt  cannot  stifle  Sorrow  at  her  birth, 

By  hopes  prevailing  o'er  the  woes  of  earth ; 

Nor  iiia  the  hikewana  passions  of  the  soul 

By  immortality's  aahlime  control ; 

Share  with  the  maissty  of  earth  and  sky. 

Mount  on  a  thoHght^  and  talk  with  Deity  I" 
And  more  feebly  still— 

"  Boast  not  of  wisdom,  if  her  precepts  say 

Th*  immortal  essence  mingles  with  the  elay  ; 

In  polar,  isles,  where  Wisdom's  mellow  bean 

Ne'er  chasten'd  beauty's  ghmoe,  or  rapture's  dream, 

£*en  there  a  Deity  pervades  the  nund. 

Speaks  in  the  storso,  and  travels  on  the  wind.*' 

The  best  passage  in  this  part  of  the  poem  is  perhaps  the  following  ;  but  to 
us  it  seems  little  more  than  a  hubbub  of  sounding  words.  It  is  a  puerile 
imitation  of  Campbell. 

■<  lUttstriotts  beaeoni,  spkits  of  the  juit, 

Are  ye  embosom'd  in  perennial  dust  ? 

Shall  ye,  whose  nameSi^  undiram'd  by  ages,  shine 

Bright  as  the  flame  that  marked  ye  for  divine^ 

For  ever  shimber— never  meet  i^in, 

Too  pure  for  aorrow,  too  sublime  for  pain  ? 

Ah,  no !  celestial  f^ney  loves  to  fly 

With  eager  pinion,  and  prophetic  eye. 

To  radiant  dwellings  of  immortal  bliss 

Far  from  a  world  so  woe-begone  as  this ; 

There,  as  the  choral  melodies  career. 

Sublimely  rolling  through  the  seraph  sphere, 

In  angel-forms  you  all  again  oatte, 

And  batlie  in  streams  of  everlasting  light" 

Now,  having  read  those  lines,  we  request  you  to  read  the  foUowing  ham 
of  Wordsworth — to  feel  at  once  what  is  and  what  is  not  poetry. 
^  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  ^irits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure. 
No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal— 
The  past  unsigfa'd  for,  and  the  futun  sure  $ 
Spske  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued ; 
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Of  ftU  that  it  most  beanteoiiB,  idaaged  tliere 
In  happier  baanty;  taiore  peUncid  streami, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  delds  invested  with  puipnreal  gleams ; 
Camee  whieh  the  Son,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
£arth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey." 
That  18  indeed  mi^estic.    The  im-    assuredly  either  lay  wholly  aside  some 


mortality  of  the  soul  is  £dt  in  i«ad« 

ing  soeh  poetry  as  this  ;  for,  can  the 

spirit  of  hun  who  thooght  thus,  perish 

for  ever? 

Have  we  quoted  those  ^emos  ■■aa 

noble  ones  as  are  in  the  English  or 
smylanguage-^oextingQish  the  Terses 

of  so   promising  a  young  poet  aa 

Mr  Montgomery  ?     Far  firom  us  are 

erer  such  designs.    We  quote  them 

that  his  mind  may  be  awakened  to  the 
tion  of  the  sole  source  of  all 
r  and  beauty,  namely ,  steadfast 
tit,  expanding  and  lightening 

itself  into  inspiration,  by  a  divine 
power  of  meditation  in  the  soul,  which, 
when  it  settles  on  great  objects,  gradu- 
ally transforms  even  their  native  great- 
ness into  a  vision  of  the  truth,  ^ri- 
OJU,  and  still  more  glorious,  till  our 
highest  heaven-ward  longings  are  am* 
ply  satisfied,  and  we 

**  Are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul  !*' 

By  the  study  of  the  works  of  this 
transcendent  poet,  Mr  Montgomery 
will  be  benefited  far  beyond  what  he 
can  now  belieTe  ;  and  as  he  comes  to 
think  and  feel  more  profoundly  on 
man's  nature  and  attributes,  he  will 

**  And  thon,  for  ever  fond,  for  ever  true. 

Beneath  whose  smile  the  boy  to  manhood  grew ; 

To  sorrow  gentle,  and  to  error  mild, 

Shall  Death  for  ever  tear  thee  from  thy  child  ? 

Ah,  no !  when  thy  bewildet*d  days  are  o*er,  ' 

And  toils  and  troubles  shall  prevail  no  more, 

Thy  renovated  soul  shall  breathe  above. 

In  amaranthine  bowers  of  bliss  and  love ; 

There  shall  we  muse  amid  the  starry  glow. 

Or  hear  the  fiery  streams  of  Glory  flow ; 

Or,  on  the  living  cars  of  lighming  driven. 

Triumphant  wheel  around  the  pUuns  of  heaven.*' 
Does  not  Mr  Montgomery  see,  the  moment  his  attention  is  directed  to  it, 
that  these  lines  are  a  mere  repetition,  in  different  words,  of  what  he  had  said 
before  of  the  joys  of  heaven — a  repetition  of  that  which  we  fear  was  not  worth 
being  said  at  all  >  What  does  he  mean  bv  the  starry  glow  ?  To  our  mortal  eyes, 
such  is  the  seeming  of  the  stars.  It  will  be  otherwise  to  eyes  immortal.  ''  Or 
hear  the  fiery  streams  of  glory  flow,"  is  mere  raving— to  speak  of  souls  gone  iQ 
heaven  being 

**  On  living  cars  of  lightning  driven,** 
is  just  as  bad.    And  is  not  the  line, 

**  Triumphant  wheel  around  the  plains  of  heaven,** 
much  too  like  Campbell's 

"  And  wheel  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  heaven  ?** 
Vol.  XXIII.  5  £ 


of  the  models  whom  he  now  admires 
and  imitates,  or  regard  them  with 
diminished  reverence,  because  of  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  c&« 
padties  in  his  own  being,  which  not 
one  of  those  on  whose  poetry  he  seems 
to  hsTe  formed  his  style,  beautiiiil  and 
fine  as  is  their  genius,  has  ever  breath* 
ed  one  oohception,  even  in  the  hap« 
piest  hour  of  inspiration,  at  all  fitted  at 
once  to  fill  and  to  expand :  And  then 
he  will  know,  not  in  despondency,  but 
exultation,  that  thitherto  he  has  but 
seen,  as  it  were,  the  exterior  shows  of 
things  that  belong  to  the  world  within 
us,  but  now  has  had  the  visual  nerve 
of  the  eye  of  his  mind  strengthened 
to  see  into  their  very  life.  Now  his 
model  evideutlv  is— The  Pleasures  of 
Hope— K>ne  of  the  finest  eflfiisions,  cer- 
tainly, of  Toathfiil  genius,— but  then 
of  genius  how  very  youthful,  for  its 
illustrions  author  was  but  a  boy. 
Better  far  had  it  been  for  Mr  Monti, 
gomery,  if,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
genius  of  Campbell,  he  had  studied 
rather  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  grander 
national  odes,  or  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness, the  delicate  grace,  the  simple  pa- 
thos and  romantic  beauty  of  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming. 
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Mr  Campbell's  line  is  a  fine  one ;  for  it  describes  tbe  triumphs  of  sdenee  in 
the  Modem  Astronomy.  Mr  Montgomerv's  line  is  fitf  from  being  a  fine  we, 
for  it  describes  nothing  of  which  it  is  possible  to  form  the  leaat  coneeption-Hir 
rather  if  it  mean  no  more  than  meets  the  ear,  its  meaning  is  absurd  and  pre- 
posterousx  and  anything  rather  than  rational  or  rerealed  religion.  Take  yet 
another  nassage,  and  one  which  Mr  Montgomery  has  evidently  worked  up 
with  all  nis  power. 

**  Lo  f  there,  in  yonder  fancy.baunted  room, 

What  motter*d  eurses  trembled  throagh  the  gloom, 

When  pale,  and  shiv'ring,  and  bedew*d  with  fear. 

The  dying  sceptic  felt  his  hour  drew  near! 

From  his  parch*d  tongue  no  sainted  munnurs  fell. 

No  bright  hopes  kindled  at  his  faint  farewell  a 

As  the  last  throes  of  death  convulsed  his  cheek. 

He  gnssh'd,  and  scowrd,  and  raised  a  hideous  shriek. 

Rounded  his  eyes  into  a  ghastly  glare, 

IiOck*d  his  white  lips— and  all  was  mute  despair  ! 

Go,  child  of  darkness,  see  a  Christian  die ; 

No  horror  pales  his  lip,  or  rolls  his  eye  ; 

No  dreadful  doubts,  or  dreamy  terrors,  start 

The  hope  Religion  pillows  on  his  heart, 

AVhen  with  a  dying  hand  he  waves  adieu 

To  all  who  love  so  well,  and  weep  so  true : 

Meek,  as  an  infant  to  the  mother's  breast 

Tarns  fondly  longing  for  its  wonted  rest, 

He  pants  for  where  congenial  spirits  stray, 

Turns  to  his  God,  and  sighs  bis  soul  away  !*' 

First,  as  to  the  execution  of  this  passage. .  *'  Fancy-haunted"  may  do,  but 
it  is  not  a  sufficiently  strong  expression  for  the  occasion.  In  everv  such  pic- 
ture as  this,  we  demand  appro{ffiate  vigour  in  every  word  intendeu  to  be  vi- 
gorous, and  which  is  important  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

**  From  his  parcbM  tongue  no  tainted  murmurs  fell. 
No  bright  hopes  kindled  at  the  last  farewell.** 

.  How  could  they  ?— ^The  line  but  one  before  is, 

*'  What  mntter*d  curses  trembled  through  the  gloom  !** 

This,  then,  is  purely  ridiculous,  and  conveys  an  unnatural  image.  Dying 
wc  cannot  doubt  that  Mr  Montgomery  men  do  not  act  so.  Not  thus  are  taken 
will  confess  that  it  is  so ;  but  independ-  eternal  farewells.  The  motion  in  the 
ently  of  that,  he  is  describing  the  death-  sea-song  was  more  natural- 
bed  of  a  person  who,  ex  hypothen,  ..  she  waved  adieu,  and  kisaM  her  Hy 
could  have  no  bnght  hopes,  could  ^  hand.** 
breathe  no  sainted  murmurs.  He  «ik.^.  .«*.«*  "«.«««o«*»*ii;.w  «« 
might  ss  well,  in  a  descrintion  of  a  j,  /^,S.^-'Th?S^^^S 
negress,  have  told  us  that  she  had  no  Zj^  ^"B"»—  *"«^  gtwuuuu:  »  uw 
long,  smooth,  shining,  yellow  locks—-  f  ' 


no    light-blue    eyes— no  ruddy  and  "  He  pofii^/ar  wA«v  congenial  i 

rosy  cheeks— nor  yet  a  bosom  white  as  Neither  is  the  WQrd  nM#f  by  any  i 

snow.  The  execution  of  the  picture  of  the  right  one  ;  and  in  such  an  awfol 

the  Christian  is  not  much  better — it  is  crisis,  admire  who  may  the  atmile  of 

too  much  to  use,  in  the  sense  here  the  infant  longing  for  ito  mother's 

given  to  them,  no  fewer  than  three  breast,  we  never  can  in  Ita  present 

verbs— pales— rolls— starts,  in  four  shape ;  while  there  is  in  the  line, 

^^^  *<  Turns  to  his  God,  and  sight  kit  ttd 

"  The  hope   Religion  pillows  on   the  o«wy»" 

heart,**  a  prettiness  we  very  much  dislike— 

»«,t.goodline,«.diti..borrowed  Sr!LTl'rii^.?A 

passage  a  puling  one  altogether,  and 

"  When  with  a  dying  hand  he  waves  such  as  ought  to  bc  expunged  sjhJ 

■^•eu»'!  entirely  rewritten. 
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But  duit  is  nol  all  we  have  to  saj 
agiunst  it-»it  b  tadiolly  and  eu/a^ 
tkJly  bad,  beeaaae  kntherpvofeancN 
dunK  of  what  it  ia  meant  to  prove—* 
criraat  no  human  being  on  earth  ever 
diapnted.  Be  fail'— be  jiiat  in  all  that 
Qonoeroa  religion;  Take  ^  beat,  the 
moat  monly  if  the  word  can  be  uaed« ' 
tibe  moat  enlightened  Sceptic,  and  tho 
true  Chrialiany  and  compare  their 
death-beda.  That  of  the  Sceptic  will 
be  dittorbed  or  diaconiolate-^hat  of 
the  Chriatian  confiding  or  blessed. 
But  to  contraat  the  death«»bed  of  an 
absolute  maniac,  muttering  cnraea, 
gnaahing  and  scowling,  and  "  raising 
a  hideoua  shriek/'  and  *'  ronnding  hia 
ejrea  with  a  ghastly  glare/'— and  con* 
vttlaed,  too,  with  severe  bodily  tbroea, 
with  diat  of  a  convinced,  confiding, 
and  conacientiona  Christian,  a  calm, 
toaeek,  undoubting  believer,  happy  in 
the  "  hope  religion  pillows  on  hia 
heart,"  and  enduring  no  fleshly  ago- 
nicB,  can  aerve  no  purpose  under  the 
aun.  Men  who  have  the  misery  of 
being  unbelievers,  are  at  all  times  to 
be  pitied— most  of  all  in  their  last 
hours— but  though  theirs  be  then  dim 
melancholv,  or  dark  despair,  they  ex* 
press  oeither  the  one  state  nor  the 
other  by  mutterings,  curses,  and  hide- 
Otts  shrieks.  Such  a  wretch  there  may 
aometimes  be — like  him  "  who  ditd 
and  made  no  sign  /'  but  there  is  no 
more  sense  in  seeking  to  brighten  the 
chuacter  of  the  Christian,  by  its  con- 
traat with  that  of  such  an  Atheist, 
than  by  contrast  with  a  fiend  to  bright- 
en the  beftuty  of  an  angel. 

Finally,  are  the  death-beds  of  all 
good  Christiana  so  calm  aa  thia—and 
do  they  all  thus  meekly 
**  Pftnt  for  where  congenia]  spirits  stray/* 
a  line,  besides  its  other  vice,  most  un- 
scriptural  ?  Congenial  spirits  is  not  the 
language  ofthe  New  Testament.  Alas! 
ibr  poor  weak  human  nature  at  the 
dying  hour !  Not  even  can  the  Chris- 
tian's soul  always  then  retain  un- 
quaking  trust  in  its  Saviour !  ''  This 
18  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  thee," 
are  words  whose  mystery  quells  not 
always  nature's  terror.  The  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  renewed 
in  vain — ^and  he  remembers,  in  doubt 
'and  dismay,  words  that,  if  misunder- 
stood, would  appal  all  the  Christian 
world — **  My  God— n[iy  God— why 
liast  thou  forsaken  me?"  Perhaps, 
before  the  Faith  that  has  waxed  dim 
wid  died  in  his  brain  distracted  by 


pain,  and  diaaaae,  and  long  Bloepleaa* 
nen,  anda  wei|^tof  woe«*-fiDr  he  iaa 
lather  who  atrove  in  vain  to  borat  those 
ailken  ties,  that  winding  all  ronnd  and 
about  hia  very  asul  and  hia  very  bodyi 
bound  him  to  those  dear  little  ones, 
who  are  of  the  same  spirit  and  ^e 
same  fleah,— we  say,  before  that  Faith 
could,  by  the  prayers  of  holy  men,  be 
restored  and  revivified,  and  we  Cfc^ia* 
tian,  once  more  comforted  by  Uiinking 
on  him,  who  for  all  human  beings  did 
take  upon  him  the  rueful  burden  and 
agoniea  of  the  cross — Death  may  have 
come  for  hia  prey,  and  left  the  cham- 
ber, pf  hite  so  nushed  and  silent,  at  full 
libertv  to  weepi  Enough  to  know, 
that  though  Christianity  be  divine,  we 
are  human,— that  the  vesael  ia  weak 
in  which  that  glorioua  light  may  be 
enshrined— weak  as  the  potter's  clay, 
—and  that  though  Christ  died  to  save 
ainners,  sinners  who  believe  in  him, 
and  therefore  shall  not  perish,  may 
yet  lose  hold  of  the  belief  when  their 
understandjnga  are  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  death,— and  like  Peter,  lo- 
aing  fidth,  and  sinking  in  the  aea,  feel 
themaelvea  deaoending  into  some  fear- 
ful void,  and  eeate  to  be,  ere  they  find 
voice  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
— ''  Help,  or  I  periah  !" 

Whetber  suoh  triala  of  faith  be  or 
be  not  aubjecta  permisaible  to  poetry, 
we  Imow  not ;  but  if  they  be,  then 
only  to  those  of  whom  Cowper  saya-*- 

«  The  hallowed  name 
Of  Poet  and  of  Prophet  was  the  same  /* 
and  on  no  other  theme  could  such  Ge- 
nius more,' widely  promulgate  and  pro- 
mote the  Christian  Religion. 

What  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  an  Atheist,  ei- 
ther when  in  great  joy  or  great  sorrow, 
full  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  life,  or  in 
mortal  malady,  and  environed  with 
the  toils  of  death,  it  passes  the  power 
of  our  imagination,  even  dimly,  to 
conceive ;  nor  are  we  convinced  that 
there  ever  was  an  utter  Atheist  The 
thought  of  a  God  will  enter  in,  barred 
though  the  doors  be,  both  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  heart;,  and  all  the 
windows  supposed  to  be  blocked  up 
against  the  light.  The  soul,  blind 
and  deaf  as  it  may  often  be,  cannot 
always  resist  the  intimations  all  life- 
long, day  and  night,  forced  upon  it 
from  the  mysterious  world  of  eye  and 
ear,  "  both  what  they  see  ana  what 
they  half- create/*  and  its  very  ne- 
cessities, nobler  far  than  those  of  the 
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bidyy  ereD  what  moitdMradedy  im« 
partniMte  whea  denied  wsirmaiiDa, 
aie  to  il  oftentimes  a  silent  or  a  loud 
teveUtion.  Then,  not  to  feel  and 
think  as  other  beings  do  with  "  dis- 
coarse  of  reason,"  is  most  hard  and 
difficult  indeed,  even  for  a  short  time, 
and  on  occasions  of  rery  inferior  mo- 
ment. Being  men,  we  are  cairied 
away,  willing  or  unwilling,  and  often 
unconsciously,  by  the  great  common 
instinct;  we  keep  saiBng  with  the 
tide  of  humanity,  whether  in  flow  or 
ebb, — ^fierce  as  demons  and  the  sons 
of  perdition,  if  that  be  the  temper  of 
the  oongr^ting  hour— mild  and  meek 
as  Pity,  or  the  new-bom  babe,  when 
the  Afflatus  of  some  divine  sympathy 
lias  breathed  through  the  multitude, 
nor  one  creature  escaped  its  influence, 
like  a  ^ng-day  that  steals  through 
's  murmuring  forest,  till  not  a  single 
tree,  e?en  in  the  darkest  nook,  is 
'Without  some  touch  of  the  season's 
•nnshine.  Think,  then,  of  one  who 
would  fain  be  an  Atheist,  conyersing 
with  the  ''sound,  heslthy  children  of 
the  God  of  heayen  1"  To  his  reason, 
whidi  is  his  solitsnr  pride,  arguments 
might  in  yain  be  addressed,  for  he  ex« 
idts  in  being  "  an  Intellectual  All  in 
All,"  and  is  a  bold-browed  sophist  to 
daunt  eyen  the  eyes  of  Trutn— «yes 
which  can  indeed  "outatare  the  eagle," 
when  their  ken  is  directed  to  heaven, 
hat  which  are  turned  away  in  ayenion 
from  the  human  countenance  that 
^onld  dare  to  deny  God.  Appeal  not 
then  to  the  reason  of  such  a  man,  but 
to  his  heart ;  and  let  not  even  that  ap- 
peal be  conveyed  in  any  fixed  form  of 
words— but  let  it  be  an  appeal  of  the 
smiles  and  tears  of  aflectionate  and 
loving  lips  and  e^es — of  common  joys 
and  common  gnefs,  whose  contagion 
18  often  felt,  beyond  prevention  or 
cure,  where  two  or  three  are  gather- 
ed together,— among  families  thinly 
sprinkled  over  the  wilderness,  where, 
on  God's  own  day,  they  repair  to  God's 
own  house,  a  lowly  building  on  the 
brae,  which  the  Creator  of  suns  and 
systems  despiseth  not,  nor  yet  the 
beatings  of  the  few  contrite  hearts 
therein  assembled  to  worship  him, — ^in 
the  cathedral's  ."  long-drawn  aisles 
and  fretted  vaults," — ^in  mighty  muU 
titudes  all  crowded  in  sOenoe,  as  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  a  tliunder-cloud, 
to  see  some  one  sinsle  human  being 
die,— or  swaying  and  swinging  back- 
Wards  and  forwards,  and  to  and  fro. 


to  hail  asietoiiouaamMBiailncanH 
iiig  from  the  war  of  Liberty,  with  Ub 
who  hath  ''tsken  the  itart  of  thk 
m^eMic  woM,"  oonspieaons  from 
9hr  in  front,  endrded  with  music, 
and  with  the  standard  of  hisuBooD« 

?uered  country  afloat  above  his  head, 
'hus,  and  by  many  thooflHid  otfMr 
potent  influences  for  ever  at  weik, 
and  from  which  the  human  heart  caa 
never  make  its  safe  escape^  let  it  flee 
to  the  uttennost  parte  of  the  endi,  to 
the  loneliest  of  the  midtitiide  of  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  axe  men,  who  vainly 
dream  that  they  axe  Atheists,  forced  to 
fed  God.  Nor  happens  this  bat 
nrdy— nor  axe  snch  <'  angd-vidts  few 
and  far  between."  As  the  moat  end 
have  often,  very  often,  thoo^ta  tai* 
der  as  dew,  so  have  the  most  dsik 
often,  very  often,  thoughts  faridht  ai 
day.  The  sun's  ''golden  ^ger" 
writes  the  name  of  God  on  thedonds, 
rising  or  setting,  and  the  Atheiat, 
fals^  so  called,  starts  in  ironder  and 
in  deught,  whidi  his  soul,  because  it 
is  immortal,  cannot  resist,  to  behold 
that  Bible  suddenly  opened  before  bis 
eyes  on  the  sky.  Or  some  old,  da- 
^i^ii,  grey-haired  crone,  holds  oat 
her  shrivelled  hand,  with  dim  evei 
patiently  fixed  on  his,  dlendy  askuf 
charity,— silently,  but  in  the  hdj 
name  of  God;  and  the  Atheist,  takeo 
unawares,  at  the  very  core  of  bv 
heart,  bids  "  God  Uess  her,"  as  beie- 
lieves  her  uncomplaining  miaeries. 

If  then  Athdsts  do  exist,  and  if 
their  death-beds  may  be  described,  for 
the  awful  or  meUncholy  instructioB 
of  thdr  fellow-men,  let  them  be  audi 
Atheists  as  these,  whom,  let  us  not 
hentate  to  say  it,  we  may  blamdeialj 
love  with  a  troubled  affi«tic*v«  foroor 
Faith  may  not  have  preserved  usffom 
sins,  from;  which  they  luc  free— ud 
we  may  give  even  to  many  of  the  qoa* 
lities  of  their  most  imperfect  and  un- 
happy characters  almost  the  name  of 
virtues.  No  curses  on  Uieir  death- 
beds will  they  be  heard  to  utter.  No 
black  scowlings — ^no  horrid  gnashiog 
of  teeth — no  hideous  shriekings  will 
there  appal  the  loving  ones  who  watcb 
and  weep  by  the  dde  of  him  who  it 
dyins  disconsolate.  He  vrill  hope, 
and  he  will  fear  now  that  there  u  a 
God  indeed  everywhere  present^-visi- 
ble  now  in  the  tears  that  fall,  audible 
now  in  the  sighs  that  breathe  for  hit 
sake — ^in  the  still  small  voice.  That 
fidng  forgets  not  those  by  whom  he 
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Iiaa  been  forgottfti ;  leatC  of  aU^  tlM 
fMwr «'  Fool  who  has  nid  in  hte  heart 
there  is  no  God/'  and  who  knows  at 
last  that  a  God  tho-e  is,  not  always 
in  terror  and  trembUng,  bat  as  often, 
perhaps,  in  the  assurance  of  forgiTe- 
DOBs,  which,  undeserved  by  the  best 
of  the  good,  may  not  be  withheld  even 
from  the  worst  of  the  bad,  if  the 
thoughts  of  a  God  and  a  Saviour  pass 
but  for  It  moment  through  llie  dark* 
ness  of  the  departing  spirit, — like  a 
dove  shooting  swifUy,  with  its  hit 
pUtroage,  through  the  deep  but  calm 
darkness  that  follows  the  subsided 
Btonn* 

So,  too,  with  respect  to  Iteists.  Of 
tmbcJieTers  in  Christianity,  there  are 
many  kinds— the  redcless,  the  igno^ 
rant,  the  callous,  theoonfirmed,  the  me- 
*lancholy,  the  doubting,  the  despair- 
ing—the. ^oodL  At  their  death-beds, 
too,  may  the  Christian  poet,  in  Ima- 
gination, take  his  stand— and  there 
may  he  even  hear 

**  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Not  harsh,  nor  grating,  but  of  amplest 

power 
'To  soften  and  subdue  !*' 

Oftener  all  the  sounds  and  sights 
there  will  be  full  of  most  rueful  an- 
guish ;  and  that  anguish  will  groan 
in  his  lays  when  hu  hinnan  heart, 
relieved  from  its  load  of  painful  sym- 
pathies, .shall  long  afterwards  be  in- 
spired with  the  pity  of  poetr^Ty  and 
sing  in  elegies,  sublime  in  their  pa- 
thos, the  sore  sufierings  and  the  dim 
distress  that  douded  and  tore  the  dy- 
ing spirit.  Longing,  but  all  unable 
—profound  though  its  longings  be 
^— -as  life's  daylight  is  about  to  dose 
upon  that  awful  gloaming,  and  the 
night  of  death  to  descend  in  oblivion 
—•to  believe  in  the  Redeemer. 

Whj  then, — turn  but  to  such  death- 
beds, if  indeed  religion,  and  not  super- 
stition, described  that  scene, — as  thatof 
Voltaire?  Or  even  of  Rousseau,  whose 
dying  eyes  sought,  in  the  last  passion, 
the  s^t  of  thegreen  earth,and  the  blue 
skies,  and  the  sun  shining  sobrightly, 
when  all  within  the  brain  of  his  wor- 
shipper was  fast  growing  dimmer  and 
more  dim — when  the  unsatisfied  spi- 

'  rit,  that  scsrcdj  hoped  a  future  lue, 
knew  not  how  it  could  ever  take  fare- 
well of  the  present  with  tenderness 

.  enough,  and  with  enough  of  yearning 
andcravinff  after  its  disappearing  beau- 
ty, and  when  as  if  the  whole  earth 
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wete  at  thai  moment  bdb?ed  evM  m 
Ms  snail  peculiar  birth*plao&^ 

**  £t  doloes  moriens  reminiscitur  Ar- 
gos." 

The  Christian  poet,  in  his  humane 
wisdom,  vrill,  for  instruction's  sake 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  the  disco^ 
▼erv  /and  the  revealment  of  ever-sa* 
crea  truth,  keep  aloof  from  such 
death-beds  as  these,  or  take  his  mo^ 
mentary  stand  beside  them  to  drop 
the  perplexed  and  pensive  tear.  For 
not  m  such  scenes 

— <<  the  burden  of  the  mystery 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 

Is  lighten'd." 
We  know  not  what  it  is  that  we  eithet 
hear  or  see ;  and  holy  Consdence,  hesjv 
ing  through  a  confused  sound,  and  see- 
ing through  an  obscure  lighl^  fears  to 
condemn,  when  perhaps  she  ought  only 
to  pity, — ^to  judge  another,  when  perr 
haps  It  is  her  duty  but  to  use  that  ioc 
ward  eye, 

**  Thst  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own 
heart." 
He,  then,  who  designs  to  benefit  has 
kind  by  strains  of  high  instrudioD, 
will  turn  from  the  death-bed  of  the 
famous  Wit,  whose  brilliant  fancy  halk 
waxed  dim  as  that  of  the  dowo,«» 
whose  malignant  heart  is  quaking  be* 
neath  the  Power  it  had  so  long  de^ 
Tided,  with  terrors  over  which  hia 
hated  Christian  triumphs, — and  whose 
intellect,  once  so  perspicacious,  that  k 
could  see  but  too  well  the  motes  thai 
are  in  the  sun,  the  specks  and  staiaa 
that  are  on  the  flowing  robe  of  nature 
herself,— prone,  in  miserable  contra- 
diction to  its  better  being,  to  Sum 
them  as  proofs  against  the  power  and 
goodness  of  the  Holy  One  that  inhan 
biteth  eternity, — ^is  nowpalsy-stridecn 
as  that  of  an  idiot,  and  knows  not  even 
the  sound  of  the  name  of  its  once 
vain  and  proud  possessor, — whom 
-crowded  theatres  had  risen  up  with 
one  rustle  to  honour,  and  then,  with 
deafening  acdamations, 

"  Raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies!"      ' 

There  he  is — ^it  matters  not  now  wlu»« 
ther  on  down  or  straw— stretched^  aU 
ready  a  skeleton — and  gnashing — may 
it  be  in  senselessness,  for  otherwise 
what  pangs  are  these !— gnashing  his 
teeth,  within  lips  once  so  eloquent,  now 
white  with  foam  and  slaver ;  and  the 
whole  mouth,  of  yore  so  musical,  grin- 
ning ghasUy,  like  the  fleshless  face  of 
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*•  The  gsy  uid  tatigiiiiig  mge  of  France!*' 
he  ip^ho^  with  wit^  thought  to  shear 
the  Son  of  God  of  all  his  beams ! — 
with  wit,  to  Idosen  the  dreadful  fas- 
tenings  of  the  Cross !— with  wit,  to 
scoff  at  Him  who  hung  thereon,  while 
Ihe  blood  and  water  came  from  the 
wound  in  his  blessed  side !— with  wit 
to  drive  away  those  Shadowsof  Angels^ 
that  were  said  to  have  rolled  off  the 
atone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre 
of  the  resurrection ! — ^with  wit,  to  de^ 
ride  the  ineffable  glory  of  transfigured 
Godh^  on  the  Mount,  and  the  sweet 
and  solemn  semblance  of  the  Man  Je- 
sus in  the  garden !-— with  wit,  to  dark- 
en all  the  &cree8  of  Providence ! — and 
with  wit, 

<*  Tq  shut  the  gates  of  Mercy  on  mankind.  ** 
Nor  yet  will  the  Christian  poet  long 
dwell  in  his  religious  strains,  though 
awluJe  he  may  linger  there, ''  and  from 
his  eyelids  wipe  the  tears  that  sacred 
pity  hath  engendered,"  beside  the  dy- 
ing couch  of  Jean  Jacques  Housseau 
—HI  oottch  of  turf  beneath  trees,— for 
he  was  ever  a  lover  of  Nature,  though 
he  loved  all  things  living  or  dead 
aa  madmen  love.  His  soul,  while 
moat  si^ritttal,  was  sensual  still,  and 
with  tendrils  of  flesh  and  blood  em- 
Jbraced-— even  as  it  did  embrace  the 
balm-breathing  form  of  voluptuous 
woman— the  very  phantoms  of  his 
most  etherealized  imagination.  Vice 
stained  all  his  virtues, — as  roses  are 
seen,  in  some  certain  soils,  and  be- 
neath some  certain  skies,  always  to  be 
blighted,  and  their  fairest  petals  to 
bear  on  them  something  like  blots  of 
blood.  Over  the  surface  of  the  mirror  of 
his  mindj  which  reflected  so  much  of  the 
imagery  of  man  and  nature,  there  was 
atill,  here  and  there,  on  the  centre  or 
'Found  the  edges,  rust-spots,  that  gave 
back  no  image,  and  marred  the  pro- 
portions of  the  beauty  and  the  gran- 
deur that  yet  shone  over  the  rest  of  the 
circle  set  in  the  rich  carved  gold.  His 
disturbed,  and  distracted^  and  defeated 
friendships,  that  all  vanished  in  in- 
sane suspicions,  and  seemed  to  leave 
bis  soul  as  well  satisfied  in  its  fierce  or 
gloomy  void,  as  when  ic  was  filled  widi 
airy  and  glittering  visions,  are  all  gone 
for  ever  now.  Those  raanV|thoughts 
and  feelings,— so  raelanchofv,  yet  still 
fair,  and  lovely,  and  beautiful — which, 
like  bright  birds  encaged,  with  ruffled 
and  drooping  wings,  onpe  so  apt  to 
soar,  and  their  music  mute,  that  used 


eonflned  within  the  wires  of  his  jea- 
kns  heart,— have  now  all  flown  away, 
and  are  at  rest !  Who  sita  beside  the 
wild  and  wondrous  genius,  whose  is- 
vings  entranced  the  world?  Who 
wipes  the  death-sweat  from  that  ca* 
pacious  fbrdiead,  once  filled  with  sodi 
a  multitude  of  disordered  but  aspiring 
fiuides?  Who,  that  his  beloved  air 
of  heaven  may  kiss  and  cool  it  for  the 
last  time,  lays  open  the  covering  that 
hid  themarlue  saJlowness  of  RousMan  s 
ain^and-sorrow-haunted  breast?  One 
of  Nature's  least  gifted  children,^ 
to  whose  eyes  nor  earth  nor  heaven 
ever  beamed  with  beauty— to  whose 
heart  were  known  but  the  meanest 
charities  of  nature— yet  mean  as  they 
were,  how  much  better  in  sudi  an  hour, 
than  all  his  imaginings  most  magnifi- 
cent! Forhadhenotsuflferedhisown 
o£&pring  to  pass  away  from  his  eyes, 
even  like  the  wood-ahadows,  only 
less  beloved  and  less  regretted  ?  And  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  prodigality  of 
love  and  pasdon,  which  he  lud  pour- 
ed out  over  the  creations  of  his  ever- 
distempered  fancy,  let  his  living  chil- 
dren, his  own  flesh  and  blood,  disap- 
pear as  paupers,  in  a  ehance-gnvecned 
world  ?  A  world  in  which  neitoer  par- 
entai  nor  filial  love  were  more  than 
the  nameaof  nonentities— Father,  Sod, 
Daughter,  Child,  but  empty  syllables, 
which  philosophy  heeded  not — or 
rather  loved  them  in  their  emptiness, 
but  despised,  hated,  or  feared  them, 
when  for  a  moment  they  seemed  preg- 
nant with  a  meaning  frtim  heaven, 
and  each  in  its  holy  utterance  signify- 
ing God  I 

No  great  moral  or  religions  lesson 
can  well  be  drawn,  or  sav  rather  ao 
well,  from  such  anomalous  death-beds, 
as  from  those  of  common  unbehevers. 
To  show  in  all  its  divine  power  the 
blessedness  of  the  Christian  s  faith,  it 
must  be  compared,  rather  than  con- 
trasted, with  the  faith  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  Deists.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  heavenly  over  the  earthly  will 
then  be  apparent — as  apparent  as  die 
superior  lustre  of  a  star,  to  that  of  a 
lighted-up  window  in  the  night.  For 
above  all  other  things  in  wnich  the 
Christian  is  happitf  than  the  Deist,-- 
with  the  latter,  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  is  but  a  dark  hope ;  to  the  for- 
mer, **  immortality  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  gospel."  That  dif- 
ference embraces  the  whole  spirit* 
It  may  be  less  felt— less  seen  when 
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life  is  qnidc  and  aUong^  for  thit  earth 
alone  baa  much  and  many  things  to 
anbraoe  and  enchain  man's  soul ;  but 
in  deaths  the  difierenee  ia  aa  between 
night  and  day. 

.  To  return  to  Mr  Montgomery  and 
his  Poem — the  time  will  come  whca 
he  will  meditate  more  deeply  and 
truly  on  these  things;  and  when 
some  of  the  pictures  in  which  he 
now>  not  altogether  in  vain^  glories 
with  the  exultation  of  a  young  and 
not  unsnccessful  poet,  will  appear  to 
him  hke  water-colour  paintingSy  that 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  are  faded  quite,  and  that,  never 

even  when  direct  from  the  pallet,     Qur  solar  system  is  destroyed-nay, 
were  tmted  with  the  true  hues  of    ^^  ^^ole  ireation-and  yet  in  the 


lolUiig  erags,  leaping  hills  of  snow^ 
fiery  chaos,  and  of  course,  much  earth*- 
quakes.    What  can  be  worse  than 
^^  Iinaginattion  I  furl  thy  wings  of  fire. 
And  on  Eternity's  dread  brink  expire ; 
Vain  would  thy  red  and  raging  eye  behold 
Viswns  of  immorulity  enroUM ; 
The  last,  the  fiery  chaos  hath  began, 
QuenchM  is  the  moon  and  blackenM  is 

the  son  1 
The  stars  have  bounded  through  the  airy 

roaY, 
CrushM  lie  the  rocks,  and  mountains  are 

no  more  { 
The   deep  unbosomM    with  tremendous 

gloom, 
Yawns  on  the  ruin  like  Creation's  tomb  !'* 


heaven. 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  final  doom,  which  had  bet- 
ter been  spared,  and  which  it  pain* 
edand  distressed  us  to  read,  as  a  worse 
than  presumptuous  attempt  to  deal,— 
in  a  display  of  gorgeous  and  magnifi« 
cent  sounds,  from  which  all  true  poe- 
try and  true  piety  are  banished, — with 
th6  Day  of  Judgment.  We  beseech 
Mr  Monte;omery  to  let  the  poem  con- 
clude with 

«^  And  thus  'twill  be,  till  heaven's  last  thnn- 

dsrsfoar, 
And  time  aod  natnxe  shall  exist  no  more." 


That  is  a  right  ending.  All  that  fol- 
lows is  a  piece  of  most  unintentional 
blasphemy.  Never  was  there  such  a 
huddle  and  hubbub  of  blood*dyed 
aeas,  terrific  meteors, 

^^  Of  planet,  moon,  rent  doud,  and  down- 
shot  sur," 

blazing  fories,  gigantic  raya,  wizard 
phantoma  bright,  roaring  hurricanes, 
maniac  winds,  *'  white  waves  gapop- 
ing  with  delirious  roar,"  downward- 

*<  How  shall  we  turn  our  terror-stricken  eye. 
To  gaze  upon  the  fire-throned  Deity?" 


yet 

very  midst  of  the  wreck  of  the  whole 
universe,  in  comes  that  pitiful  and 
contemptible  line, 

*'  Crush'd  lie  the  rocks,  and  mountains  are 
no  more." 

He  might  as  well  have  said, 

^^  Glasses  arc  broken,  upset  every  table  !'V 

Mr  Montgomery  must  not  be  angry 
with  ua  for  ihe  unrestrained  freedom 
with  which  we  tear  his  picture  into 
tatters ;  nor  must  be  deceive  bimsdf 
— nor  allow  others  to  encourage  him 
in  the  deception — that  his  description 
of  the  burning  universe  is  nearly  aa 
sublime  as  that  of  the  destruction  of 
the  late  Drury-Lane  Theatre  by  fire, 
in  the  Morning  Post. 

Worst  of  all,  he  is  not  awe-struck 
bv  his  own  visions.  Had  he  shewed 
hunself  to  be  so,  we  should  not  have 
blamed  him  for  not  having  produced 
the  same  efiect  upon  us ;  but  set  down 
our  indifference  to  the  score  of  our  own 
unimpressible  imagination. 

What  awe  is  there  in  such  lines  aa 
these  ?«- 


"  But  whije  the  nniverse  Is  wrapt  In  fire, 
£re  yet  the  splebdid  ruin  shall  expire, 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  fiame  behold, 
With  starry  banners  at  his  feet  unroird. 
Earth's  Judge :  aroimd  seraphic  minstrels  throng, 
Breathing  o'er  golden  harps  celestial  song ; 
While  melodies  atrial  and  sublime 
Weave  a  wild  death-dirge  o'er  departing  Hme." 


The  ccnchiding  is  indeed  a  ^^pauvre 
fnt«era5/(0.'* 

In  describing  the  loys  of  Heaven, 
Mr  Montgomery  spoke  of  the  immor- 
tal spirits  of  men  nding  on  lightning- 
cars  round  stars  and  planets,  as  if  the 


universe  were  then  all  familiar  to  their 
flight.  Here  the  whole  universe,  with 
all  its  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars,  and 
planets,  is  annihilated— but  into  such 
senseless  contradictions  are  men  of 
genius  led,  when  they  undertake  im« 
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fear  to  tread,— bat  abaolutdy  6ti«ger« 
ing  along  on  stilts.  Thufe  he  gives  as 
again^  in  more  ofibnsiTe  repetilioD,  the 
description  of  that  which,  aa  aenphs 
saw,  they  veiled  their  eyea  with  their 
wmgs. 


seWes  np  into  a  false  inspiration.  One 
would  nave  thought  that  there  waa 
nonsense  enough,  and  enough  of 
worse  than  nonsense,  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  to  have  opened  Mr  Mont* 
gomery  s  eyes  to  all  its  profkne  ahsur- 
dities.    But  no— he  keeps— not  soar- 

'<  Upon  the  flaming  Earth  one  farewell  glance ; 
The  billows  of  Eternity  advance ; 
No  motion,  blast,  or  breeze,  or  waking  sound  ! 
In  fiery  slumber  glares  the  world  around ! 
*Ti8  o*er ;  from  yonder  cloven  vault  of  heaven, 
Throned  on  a  car  by  living  thunder  driven, 
Array*d  in  gloiy,  see !  th*  Eternal  come. 
And,  while  the  Universe  is  still  and  dumb. 
And  hell  o^ershadow'd  with  terrific  gloom, 
T  immortal  myriads  deal  the  judgment  doom ! 
Wing*d  on  the  wind,  and  warbling  hymns  of  love. 
Behold  !  the  blessed  soar  to  realms  above ; 
The  cursed,  with  hell  uncover'd  to  their  eye, 
Shriek'— shriek,  and  vanish  in  a  whirlwind  cry ! 
Creation  shudders  with  sublime  dismay. 
And  in  a  blazing  tempest  whirls  away  !** 

Are  there  readers  in  all  England,  or    one— even  here<— which  shews  power. 


Scotland,  or  Ireland,  that  will  not 
only  tolerate  but  admire  this?  What 
says  to  it,  that  learned,  pious,  and  ju- 
dicious man,  the  right  reverend  Wil- 
liam Howley,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  to  whom  the  noem  is,  by  per- 
mission, most  respectnilly  inscribed  ? 
Yet  there  is  one  passage,  and  only 


and  had  it  not  been  surrounded  by 
such  worthless,  and  worse  than  worth- 
leas  trash,  might  have  been  read  by  us 
with  much  emotion.  In  justice  to  Mr 
Montgomery,  andwith  that  satuf action 
which  wb  feel  at  every  more  saooen- 
All  exhibition  of  hia  power,  we  make 
it  onr  concluding  quotation. 


<'  Hark !  from  the  deep  of  heaven,  a  trumpet  sound 
Thunders  the  dizzy  universe  around ; 
Erom  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  it  roUs, 
A  blast  that  summons  all  created  souls ; 
And  swift  as  ripples  rise  upon  the  deep. 
The  dead  awaken  from  their  dismal  sleep  : 
The  Sea  has  heard  it :— -coiling  op  with  dread. 
Myriads  of  mortals  flash  from  out  her  bed ! 
The  graves  fly  open,  and  with  awftri  strife, 
The  dust  of  ages  startles  into  life  I 
All  who  have  breathed,  or  moved,  or  seen,  or  felt ; 
All  they  around  whose  criidles  kingdoms  knelt ; 
Tyrants  and  waniors,  who  career'd  in  blood ; 
The  great  and  mean,  the  glorious  and  the  good. 
Are  raised  from  every  isle,  and  Und,  and  tomb. 
To  hear  the  cbaqgeiessand  eternal  doom.'* 


Such,  then,  is  our  opinion  of  a 
Poem,  Uie  beauties  and  deformities  of 
which  we  have  here  pointed  out  with 
equal  freedom,  and  in  both  cases  ena- 
bled our  readers,  by  sufficient  speci- 
mens, to  judge  of  the  justice  of  our 
critical  decisions.  It  has  made  a  con- 
aiderable  Impression  on  the  public, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  popu- 
lar production.  That  is  a  proof  of 
power  in  the  young  poet ;  and  let  hia 
reception  by  the  world,  which  haa 
been  more  flattering  than  generally 


falls  to  the  bt  of  a  new  poetical  wtpU 
rant  in  these  somewhat  fastidious 
days,  comfort  him  in  any  disappoist- 
ment,  or  soothe  him  in  any  displea- 
sure, which  he  may  have  felt  in  the 
perusal  of  this  critique.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  by  him  or  othen  of 
our  critical  taate  and  disoemmeot  in 
such  matters^  it  seems  to  be  generslly 
felt  and  allowed  that  we  ^esk  fnaa 
the  heart ;  and  that,  whatever  onr  cr- 
r^re  may  be  in  our  judgment  of  poet- 
ry, they  do  not  lie  in  the  want «  ea- 
16 
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thnsiaam,  nor  in  any  indii&iaioe  to* 
wards  tbe  ambitioiu  hopes  and  desivea 
of  genius.  With  a  theme,  in  itself  hap* 
pier,  and  better  fitted  to  his  peculiar 
powers,  which  we  suspect  lie  chiefly 
in  the  provinces  of  pathos,  feeling, 
and  fancy,  we  have  no  fears  but  that 
Mr  Montgomery  will  ere  long  produce 
a  poem  far  superior  to  the  present; 
and  whenever  he  does  so,  we  shall  be 
among  the  first  to  hail  his  anticipated 
improvement  and  success.  To  show 
our  kindness  towards  him,  we  willing- 
ly mention,  that  other  critics  have 
bestowed  on  him  far  higher  and 
more  unqualified  praise  than  we  could 
conscientiouslv  do, — placing  him  in 
the  very  hignest  order  of  noets.— • 
The  Literary  Gazette  has  said  of  the 
'^  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  "  It 
is  indeea,  a  magnificent  and  sublime 
composition,  in  the  very  highest  dass 
of  English  Sacred  Poetry."  The  Li* 
terary  Chronicle  says,  "  Were  the  au« 
thor  never  to  vrrite  another  line,  he 
has  wove  a  wreath  which  the  most 
snoeeasful  bard  of  the  present  day 
might  be  proud  to  wear. '  And  the 
Athemeum,  whosejudgmentsare  nearer 


ni 

our  own,  has  said,  ''  In  tbe  matter 
fiid  substance  of  the  Poem,  odginalitj 
and  strength  of  tslents  are  strongly  vi« 
sible ;  much  beauty  of  description  and 
pure  feeling,  a  glowing  and  striking 
imagery,  eburacterise  iu  general  style. 
We  oonsider  it  as  deserving  a  great 
shstre  of  public  attention  and  ap« 
plause."  These  respectable  authon-i 
ties  are  as  much,  some,  perhaps,  may 
think  more,  entitled  to  attention  than 
ours ;  and  we,  therefore,  most  fVeely 
give  Mr  Montgomery  the  benefit  of 
them,  without  wishing,  in  any  degree, 
to  quarrel  with  their  opinion,  or  to 
quauf y  our  own.  That  he  may,  and 
will,  benefit  by  some  of  our  strictures, 
we  ^all  not  for  a  moment  allow  our- 
selves to  doubt ;  perhaps  he  mav  even 
be  encouraged  by  our  commendation. 
Let  him  by  some  nobler  eflfort,  ]nt>ve 
that  some  of  the  former  have  been  too 
severe  or  unjust,  and  that  the  latter 
has  been  too  cautious  or  chary,  and 
he  will  find  us  eager  to  make  amends 
for  any  wrong  done,  or  right  omitted, 
to  his  genius,  by  a  more  doquent  and 
endiuaiastic  eukigy. 


THB  BORDEN  OF  BABYLON*. 

SOKO  L 
God  denounoes  vengeance  on  Babylon,  and  summont  hU  Mmict  for  htt  oterthraw. 

"  Where — ^where  are  the  chiefs,  and  the  hosts,  whom  the  Lord 
Hath  appointed,  for  Babel's  complete  overturning  ? 

Rise,  spare  not  the  arrow,  the  snear,  and  the  sword ; 
Let  the  vengeance  go  forth,  tnat  within  me  is  burning. 

*'  In  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  though  her  throne  should  be  set. 
Though  brijghter  yon  sun  never  bum'd  than  her  fame ; 

In  the  dust,  in  my  wrath,  I  will  trample  her  yet— 
Through  ages  111  make  her  a  byword  for  shame. 

"  Yes :  my  vengeance  I'll  slake,  bv  a  judgment  as  dire 

As  Sodom%  on  her,  my  no  less-nated  foe ; 
So  severe  shall  her  fate  be,  Vye  sworn  in  mine  ire. 

So  complete  be  the  doom  she  shall  soon  undergo. 

*'  Light  your  fires  on  the  mountains,  ye  heroes  I  for  war. 
Let  your  standard  there  wave,  and  the  trumpet  be  blown  ; 

And  be  gather'd  together,  with  speed,  from  afar ; 
And  haste,  let  my  wrath  against  Babel  be  shown* 

**  And  her  veteran  warriors  before  you  shall  fail. 

Her  proudest  and  mightiest  be  speedily  slain ; 
And  the  strength  of  her  bulwarks  shall  nothing  avail ; 

Since  God  is  agtinat  her,  all  strongholds  are  vain. 
V01.XXHL  5F 
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*^  And  ye,  in  yomr  glorv^  iludl  yanqnish  the  foe. 

And  righteous  in  judgment  the  Lord  dull  appear  ; 
And  IsraeLno  longer  her  slavery  shall  know-— 

Her  thraldom  no  longer  my  people  shall  fear."  ' 

Thus  the  mighty  God  of  Heaven, 

To  his  chosen  men  of  war. 

The  commandment  dire  had  given, 

To  come  quickly  from  afar. 

In  their  fiercest  spiritt'  glow  to  the  field ; 

And  Babvlon  the  Great, 

To  denude  of  all  her  state. 

And  to  give  her  the  due  fate 

For  her  seal'd. 

And  the  Prophet  saw,  and  knew 

The  dire  command  of  Heaven, 

And  believed  that  vengeance  due 

Should  to  Babylon  be  given ; 

And  then  but  shortly  mute  was  his  tongue. 

When  musing  upon  whom, 

And  revolving  on  her  doom. 

So  dread  and  fuU  of  gloom, 

Thus  he  sung : 

Song  II. 
The  Prophet  sings  the  ocruinty  of  Babyloit's  downfUk. 

**  Jehovah  is  holy,  Jehovah  is  just. 

And  punish  the  sins  of  the  sinner  he  must  ; 

But  Babel  hath  sinn'd — ay,  her  guilt  who  can  tell  ? 

It  is  great,  as  the  guilt  of  the  guilty  in  hell. 

The  God  of  our  fathers,  who  God  is  alone. 

She  worships,  and  serves  not,  and  deigns  not  to  own ; 

And,  xeckless,  the  name  of  our  God  to  profime. 

She  haughtily  deems  it  as  nothing  and  vain ; 

That  she  jests  at  the  ravage  His  temple  hath  seen. 

Where  the  light  of  His  glory  for  ages  hath  been ; 

That  our  worship  and  laws  too,  she  covers  with  scom^ 

And  that  Abraham's  children,  who  never  were  bom 

To  be  slaves  to  the  Gentile,  her  fetters  should  wear. 

And  her  sneers  and  oppression  for  ever  should  bear. 

But  Jehovah  is  holy,  Jehovah  is  just. 

And  punish  the  sins  of  the  sinner  he  must ; 

And  Babylon's  power  shall  soon,  therefore,  be  crush'd^ 

And  the  voice  of  her  vaunting  for  ever  be  hush'd. 

And  Jehovah  is  faithful.  His  truth  shaU  not  fail. 
Though  falsehood  o'er  earth  and  o'er  heaven  should  prevail* 
As  the  rock  'mid  the  waves  of  th'  encircling  wide  ocean. 
When  the  billows  are  raging  in  dreadest  commotion. 
Stands  firm ;  so,  though  truth  should  fVom  angels  and  men 
Be  banish'd,  and  never  their  converse  again 
Should  bless  with  its  virtue,  yet  sacred  unmoved. 
Amid  all,  should  the  truth  of  Jehovah  be  proved. 
But  the  Lord  hath  uprisen,  and  hath  wratnfiilly  spoken^ 
And  Babylon's  pride  be  hath  said  shall  be  broken ; 
He  hath  stretch  d  out  his  arm,  o'er  the  gainsaying  nation. 
And  sworn,  in  the  fire  of  his  hot  indignation. 
That,  till  the  full  weight  of  his  ire  she  shall  feel. 
His  right  hand  of  wrath  shall  be  stretch'd  o'er  her  stilL 
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Woe— woe  to  her,  therefore,  nnoe  each  w  hifr  wotd^ 
For  nerer  was  ftithless  tke  tow  of  the  Loxd* 

"  And  Jehovah  ia  powtefol :  Hia  arm  who  can  stay  ? 
Did  the  proud  hosts  of  heaven — and  who  stronger  than  they  ?— 
When  thev  warr'd  with  their  Lord,  a  bright  triumph  acquire  ? 
Oh !  felt  taey  not  deeply  the  shock  of  his  ire  ? 
Ave,  doth  he  not  holts  of  omnipotence  wield  ? 
On !  where,  in  the  day  of  his  wrath,  then,  the  ahield 
That  can  Babel  protect  ?    For  her  spear  and  her  aword 
Must  be  futile  defence  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. — 
If  he  vengefully  rouse  him,  he  may,  in  a  breath. 
Cut  her  off  with  complete  desoUtion  and  death/' 

Thus  far,  the  Prophet  sung, 

And  in  one  unbroken  strain. 

Nor  had  on  his  visage  hung 

The  least  symptom,  as  of  pain — 

(As,  in  calmer  mood,  the  case  might  have  been)— 

Of  sympat])etic  woe 

For  the  doom-devoted  foe ; 

Yet  upon  his  face  a  glow 

There  was  seen. 

It  waa  that  of  holy  ire. 

And  yet  brighter  it  had  grown. 

As  the  aged  Prophet  sire 

Had  with  his  strain  gone  on ; 

For  his  wrath  against  the  doom'd,  for  her  sin, 

In  his  bosom  so  had  swell'd. 

All  soft  feeling  seem'd  expeU'd, 

Which  formerly  had  held 

Reign  within. 

But  anon  roU'd  wild  his  eye^— 
Stood  he  strainingly  upright — 
Hia  features  spoke  surprise. 
And  his  face  look'd  deathly  white ; 
And  he  listed,  as  in  doubt  and  in  fear : 
For  sounds  he  hea^d,  he  deem'd. 
Which  of  coming  armies  seem'd. 
Then,  while  of  these  he  dream'd. 
Thus  the  Seer : 

Song  III. 
Babylon  is  sttaeked  and  oTcrthiown*.'  ' 

"  Habk  !  Hear  ye  the  sounding — 

The  sounding  afar  ? 
The  hills  are  rebounding  , 

With  noise  as  of  war ! 
'Tis  din  of  heaven's  forces— 
,   Their  trumpets — their  horses; 
And  earth's  whole  resources 

Their  march  shall  not  mar. 

"  So  weighty — no,  never 

So  weigh^  a  tread. 
The  earth  maae  to  quiver  : 

Oh  i  sure,  must  the  dead* 
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Know  earth  is  betiding 
Some  dread  corse — abiding 
Such  qaWriog  their  bed. 

«  That  tremor  enhancing. 

And  din  still  more  loud. 
Speak  armies  advancing 

Not  more  brare  and  proud 
Than  numerous,  burning 
For  Babel's  o'crtuming— 
Her  slaTery  n>urning, 

Whicn  th'  earth  hmg  has  bow'd. 
» 

''  That  music,  now  filling 

The  Tales  with  its  sound- 
Now  causing  the  thrilling 

Of  hills  to  their  ground. 
The  warrior's  soul  braces. 
With  strength,  whose  dire  traees,    ' 
Through  all  iiiture  races 

Of  men,  shall  be  found. 

Yet— yet  hear  the  sounding — 

The  sounding  afar  1 
Still  louder  rebounding 

The  distant  hills  are. 
With  din  of  Code's  forces 
Their  music — ^their  horses : 
Sure  earth's  whole  resources 

Their  mardi  ahall  not  mar. 

liike  fires  of  heaven  hasting, 

Lo !  now  they  come  on ! 
Like  fires  of  heaven  wasting, 

Thej  waste*— they  have  won  ! 
And  blood  they  are  shedding. 
And  corpses  are  treading. 
And  ruin  are  spreading. 

And  Babel's  undone." 


Paused  a  while  the  Prophet  now. 
Died  the  wild  glare  of  his  eye. 
And  more  pensive  look'd  his  brow, 
And  he  breathed  a  deep-drawn  sigh ; 
As  mused  he  on  the  fate  of  the  doom'd, 
Attack'd  and  overthrown  :— 
And  the  saintly  seer,  anon. 
With  soften'd  look  and  tone. 
Thus  resumed :— • 


Song  IV, 

A  wDg  of  lamentatioii  orer  Btbyloik  IkBou 

''  Howl !  Babylon,  howl !  for  the  halls  of  thy  mirth 
Have  been  hush  d,  as  the  house  of  the  dead,  in  the  earth  ; 
Or  echo  the  bitter  bewailings  of  grief. 
Which  upon  thee,  unlooked  for,  has  come  like  a  thief. 
The  strinp  of  thy  harps  and  thy  viols  have  been  to>ken. 
By  the  minstrel,  as  madden'd  with  grief  he  has  spoken. 


And  iwoni,  nnee  the  hearts  bow  are  lifelesa  or  tad 
Fait  ebeering,  to  rapture  they  oft  ha^e  made  glad. 
They'll  ne'er  vibrate  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  foe. 
Or  to  deepen,  by  sad  recullectionsy  thy  woe. 
Yes :  thus  ther  are  silent,  or  fled  has  the  skill 
From  the  hand  of  the  minstrel,  now  lifeless  and  chill* 
All  the  mnsic  is  mute,  which  enliven'd  thy  halls ; 
And  the  shoutings  of  mirth,  late  within  thy  proud  walls. 
That  uprose,  rending  heaven,  from  the  festival  board. 
Have  suddenly  eeased,  at  the  frown  of  the  Lord. 
Ev'ry  sound  of  r^dcing  within  thee  has  fled ; 
And  the  wailing  of  woe  has  arisen  in  its  stead. 

Howl !  Babylon,  howl !  for  thy  power  has  been  crush'd ; 
And  the  blood  of  thy  dearest  ana  noblest  has  gush'd. 
Late,  thou,  in  thy  walls  and  thine  armies  secure, 
'Grainst  the  universe  deemedst  thy  dynarty  sure ; 
As  if  in  the  hdghts  of  the  heaven  thou  hadst  dwelt, 
'Mottff  the  stars,  which  the  influence  of  men  never  felt ; 
Nor  cveamedst  that  e'er  any  foe  should  be  able 
To  bring  woe  on  the  proud  powerful  scoffers  of  Babel : 
But  now,  kmdly  howl!  for  thy  newer  has  been  crush'd. 
And  the  blood  of  thy  dearest  ana  noblnt  has  gushed-— 
They  have  shiver'd  thy  sceptre,  subverted  thy  throne^ 
And  thy  long- vaunted  empire  for  ever  has  gone. 

They  have  burst  through  thy  bulwarks,  and,  boundless  their  wrath. 

Thy  warriors  they've  strew'd,  heaps  of  dead,  in  their  path. 

With  the  blood  of  the  noblest  they've  blench'd  not  to  shed. 

And  the  blood  of  the  mightiest,  their  carments  are  red ; 

And  thy  daughters  have  fall'n,  or  for  lust  have  been  cherish'd ; 

And  the  infant  and  ancient,  unpitied,  have  perish'd. 

— Mortsl  stay  thou  hast  none ;  and  dost  turn  in  despair 

To  thy  temples !  What  booU  it  ?  The  spoiler  is  there. 

And  thy  gods  are  oonfounded— thine  idols  are  shred: 

Unmix  d  is  thy  woe,  ev'ry  solace  has  fled. 
Nor,  in  visions  of  hope,  mav'st  thou  dream  of  a  day. 

When  the  clouds  of  thy  dcy  shall  have  vanish'd  away ; 

For  their  shadows  shall  deepen,  till  night,  which  ahall  never 

See  dawn,  shall  absorb  thee  in  darkness  for  ever^-— 

Then  wafl,  for  the  doom  thou  ahready  hast  met. 

For  the  sun  of  thy  fame,  which  for  ever  hss  set ; 

For  the  wreck  of  thy  power,  once  so^  widely  obey'd ; 

For  the  waste  of  Uiy  blood,  now  so  ruthlessly  made  ; 

For  the  varied  destruction,  Jdiovah  has  brought 

Upon  thee,  in  wrath,  for  the  sin  thou  has  wrought. 

And  more  bud  may  thv  wail  be,  for  time  shall  haste  on. 

And,  deserted  of  nsortal,  left  mouldering,  lone, 

'Mong  Uiy  ruins,  the  beaats  of  the  desert  shall  prowl ; 

And  hideous  monsters  shall  dolefuUy  howl ;    • 

And  the  ostrich  shall  dwell,  mid  thy  mouldering  walls  ; 

And  satyrs  shall  dance  in  thy  desolate  halls ; 
And  the  hiss,  and  me  howl. 
Of  the  dragon  and  owl. 

Shall  dismally  rise,  from  the  crumbling  abodes 

Of  thy  princes,  and  moiUdering  fimes  of  thy  gods. 
And  time  shall,  apace. 
Hasten  on,  and  no  trace 

Shall  remain  of  thy  being,  save  only  the  name. 

Made  a  prorerb  for  sin,  and  for  sorrow,  and  shame." 
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The  illasioii  was  complete^ 

On  the  holy  prophet  bard  ; 

While  he  sang,  in  numbera  meet^ 

Of  JehoTfth's  just  award. 

To  Babel,  for  her  heaven-reaching  crisies. 

He,  inspired,  appear'd  to  see. 

In  their  true  reality. 

The  events,  which  were  to  be 

In  far  times. 

So,  with  look  and  tone  of  grief. 

Had  he  sung  his  song  of  wail^ 

As  if  Persia  s  royal  cnief 

Proud  Babylon  assail. 

And  the  oonqjoer'd  city's  woes,  he  had  seen : 

But  his  sorrow  fled,  apace. 

And  jo^  came  in  its  place ; 

As  testified  his  face. 

And  his  mien. 

For  as  mused  he,  on  the  fall, 

Of  the  heaven-devoted  foe. 

He  bethought  him,  of  the  thrijl — 

Its  dishonour  and  its  woe. 

Under  which  she  had  made  Israel  to  bow. 

And,  thus  musing  on  her  doom. 

Full  of  justice  as  of  gloom. 

This  triumphant  strain  assume 

Did  he  now: 


Song  V. 

ASongoTTiittVplu 

*'  As  Gomorrah  and  Sodom,  of  old,  in  his  ire, 
Zebdm  and  Admah,  with  brimstone  and  fire, 
Jehovah  consumed,  and  the  world  was  made  dean. 
From  the  strains  of  those  cities-^the  blots  of  their  sin  s 

So  shout !  shout ! 

The  world  throughout; 

Let  vales  resound. 

And  mountains  rebound. 
With  trumpet  and  timbrel  and  shoutings  of  joy ; 
For  Jehovah  shall  soon,  as  completely  destroy 
Not  less  wicked  Babel,  and  the  earth  shall  be  clean. 
From  the  stains  of  her  stamping — the  blots  of  her  ain. 

As  of  old,  when  the  sea  overwhelm'd  their  fell  foes. 
And  loud  the  r^oicings  of  Israel  arose ; 
For  great  had  Jehovah,  in  judging,  appear'd, 
And  the  thraldom  of  Egypt,  no  longer^  they  fear'd; 

So  shout!  shout! 

The  world  throughout ; 

Let  vales  resound. 

And  mountains  rebound. 
With  trumpet,  and  timbrel,  and  shoutings  of  mirth; 
For  the  Lord  shall  sweep  Babylon  quite  from  the  evth  ; 
And  great  shall  Jehovah,  in  judging,  appear. 
And  her  thraldom,  no  longer,  the  people  shall  fear." 

Fitz-Andsiw. 


ira8.;3  'fo  ike  SmeU-iemM  CydatMn.  tli 

TO  THE  8WEST-8CXKT£1>  CYCLAMEN. 

I  LOTi  thee  well,  my  dainty  flower ! 

Mv  wee,  white  cowering  thing. 
That  anrinketh  like.a  cottage  maici. 
Of  bold,  undvil  eyes  afraid. 

Within  Ihy  leafy  ring  I 

I  loTe  thee  well,  my  dainty  dear ! 

Not  only  that  thou'rt  faiiy- 
Not  only  fiv  thy  downcast  e^e. 
Nor  tHy  sweet  breath,  so  lovmgly. 

That  wooes  the  caller  air— -— 

But  that  a  world  of  dreamy  thoughts 

The  sight  of  thee  doth  brings 
Like  birds  who've  winter'd  far  from  henee, 
And  come  andn  (we  know  not  whence) 

At  the  &st  call  of  spring. 

As  here  I  stand  and  look  on  thee. 

Before  mine  eyes  doth  pass — 
(Clearinj^  and  quick'ning  as  I  gate) 
An  eremng  scene  of  other  days. 

As  in  a  'magic  ^ass. 

I  see  a  small  old-fluhion'd  room. 

With  pannell'd  wainscot  high«— 
Old  portraits,  round  in  order  set, 
Carred  heavy  tables,  chairs,  bu£fet 

Of  dark  mahogany. 

Four  china  jars,  on  brackets  high. 

With  grinning  Monsters  crown'd ;     . 
And  one,  that  like  a  Phcenix'  nest, 
Exhales  all  Araby  the  Blest, 

From  yon  old  bookcase  round. 

And  there,  a  high-bock'd,  hard  settee. 

On  six  brown  legs  and  paws, 
Flow'r'd  o'er  with  sine  embroidery. 
And  there, — all  rich  with  filigree, — 

Tall  skreens  on  gilded  daws. 

Down  drops  the  damask  curtain  here 

In  manv  a  lustrous  fold; 
The  fire  lignt  flashing  brood  ond  high^ 
Floods  its  pole  amber  gorgeonsly 

With  waves  of  redder  gold. 

And  lo !  the  flamy  brightness  wakes 

Those  pictured  shapes  to  life-^ 
My  Ladv's  lip  grows  moist  and  worm. 
And  dark  Sir  Edward's  mailed  form. 

Starts  out  for  mortal  strifJ^- 

And  living,  breathing  forms  are  round — 

Some,  gently  touch'd  by  Time, 
Staid  Elders,  dust'ring  by  the  hearth. 
And  one,  the  soul  of  youtnful  mirth 

Outlasting  youthful  prime— 

And  there— where  she  presides  so  wdl. 

With  fkir  dispensing  hands — 
Where  tapers  shine,  and  porcelain  gleams, 
And  muflans  smoke,  and  tea-urn  steams. 

The  Pembroke  Table  stands— 


17U  To  thM  SveU^SemM  C^cUmem.  LP^J* 

That  heir-loom  Tea-pot  !-*6nphie  Muae  I 

Describe  it  if  thou'rt  able— 
Methinkfl — were  auch  advances  meet<— 
On  those  three^  tiny,  tortoise  feet, 

Twonld  toddle  round  the  table. 

And  curtsey  to  the  Cofflee-pol, 

(Coquettishly  demure^) 
Tally  quaint  compeer  f— 4t  murtner  he 
To  lead  her  out,  so  gracefully^ 

Le  m^nu^t  de  la  cour  I 

Ah,  precious  Montien !  dear  Antiquci ! 

More  beautiful  to  me, 
Than  modem,  fine,  affected  things. 
With  classic  daws,  and  beaks,  and  wings, 

{"  God  save  the  mark !")  can  be— 

How  grateful  taates  th'  infmed  herb  I 

How  pleasant  its  perfiune  I 
Some  sit  and  sip,  with  cup  in  faand-«~ 
One  saunters  round,  when  othoa  stand 

In  knots  about  the  ro«m<— 

In  cozy  knots    Uure  three  and  foap^ 

And  here,  one,  two,  and  three   ■ 
Here  by  my  little  dainty  flower^— 
Oh  fragrant  thing !  Oh  pleasant  hour  I 

Oh  gentle  company ! 

Come,  Idler,  set  that  cup  aside, 

Aind  tune  the  flute  m  me-— 
Then — there !  'tis  done.    Now,  prithee,  play 
That  air  I  kve— «<  Te  bien  aim^r 

Pour  toujours  ma  Zelie." 

Sweet  air ! — sweet  flower  1— sweet  social  loeha  I— • 

Dear  friends ! — young,  happy  heart  !•>>• 
How  now !— What  1  all  akme  am  I  ? 
Came  they  with  eruel-  mockery 

Like  shadows  to  depart? 

Aye,  shadows  all— gone  every  face 

I  loved  to  look  upoi>^ 
Hush'd  every  voice  I  loved  to  hear. 
Or  sounding  in  a  distant  ear — 

"  All  gone ! — all  gone !— all  gone !" 

Some,  far  away  in  other  landa-— 

In  this — some  worse  than  dead-*- 
Some  in  their  graves  laid  quietly- 
One,  slumb'ring  in  the  deep,  deep  scfr— 

All  gone  !— all  lost !— all  fled  I 

And  here  am  I—I  live  and  breathe. 

And  stand,  as  then  I  stood. 
Beside  my  Httle  dainty  flower- 
But  now,  in  what  an  alter'd  hour ! 

In  what  an  alter'd  mood ! 


And  yet  I  love  to  linger  1 

To  inhale  this  od'rous  breath— 
(Faint  as  a  whisper  from  the  tomB) 
To  gaze  upon  this  pallid  bloom 

As  on  the  face  of  Death. 
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ZPIf  A'EM  XYMnOXm  KYAIKON  nSPINISSOMEHAnN 
HAEAKOTIAAONTA  KAeifM«NOM  OIMOnOTAZEIN. 

7H0C.  op.  ilM. 

^Thii  is  a  ^sHek  by  wise  old  Phoeylides, 
An  andeni  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silfy  days  ; 
Meaning,  '''Tib  right  for  good  winibibbing  fsoflb, 
"  Not  to  let  the  jug  pjice  round  the  board  like  a  ceifplb  ; 
''But  gailt  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis — 
And  a  veryJU  moito  to  piU  to  ow  Hoctes.^ 

G.  N.  ap,  Ambr, 


S^EW^Great  DiningmRoam,  Buchanan  Lodge^Timef  after  Cheie. 
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NORTH. 

John,  the  quaighs. — Here,  ^tlemen,  is  some  Glenlivet — ^tbe  mne  sort 
that  carried  the  pnxe  the  last  time  our  friends  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  had 
a>  competition  anent  the  dew. 

Rax  me  that  meikle  Uaek  ane.  Safe  us,  Mr  North,  whare  got  ye  a'  thii 
cleddn  o'  quaighs  ?    My  oerty,  there's  aught  o'  them— -« 

KOKTH. 

Whisky  in  glass  is  a  gem  set  in  brass,  sajrs  the  adage :  Porter  in  g^  is  ai 
heathen  as  the  mass,  qpolh  anolhev.  I  stiaUiatttfafls^afl^'tatfit  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors. 

MACRABZM. 

This  is  a  queer-looking  little  gentleman.    Any  history  ? 

NORTH. 

No  qnaigh  unhistorical  shall  ever  press  my  board.  That  lordly  dish  be- 
longed to  me  Prince  of  Wales.  He  gave  it  to  old  InTemahjls,  vmo  left  it  to 
your  humble  senrant.    Hia  Royal  Highness  had  it  in  hb  &olstOT  at  Dram- 

mosde. 

MACmABIN» 

A  precious  reUc  indeed]  Andwhalmaythisyelloir-lBced  bwlyoondtobe? 

NOKTB. 

Ah,  Mac,  my  dear,  that  is  a  qnaig^  I  set  a  Tsry  pafedeitbr  ^raim  upon. 
Tickler,  it  dial!  be  yours,  if,  as  in  the  course  of  nature,  you  see  meovt.  Hut 
bit  of  boxwood  has  often  touched  the  lip  of  our  old  ooinrade,  Charlie  Hay— 
You  know  it  welL 

TICKtBR. 

Ah,  poor  Charlie !  I  doTemember  it— It  was  Jbhn  Home's  legacy  to  Lord 
Newton,  youngsters. 

8RB7RBRn. 

It  has  seen  mony  a  deep  booae  in  its  day.  Ill  warrant  the  diidds  o'  the 
Poker  hae  lippenea  to  it  a  round. 

NORTH. 

Ah,  James,  James !  there  is  something  Tery  pleasing  in  such  memorials  as 
these.  That  Sir  Morgan  is  playing  with  was  br  Webster's^  it  waa  cniginslly 
Cardinal  Carstairs's.  He  taught  King  William  to  dp  whisky  oat  of  that 
identical  chip  of  yew. 

ODOHBRTY. 

The  Glorious  ■      for  ever ! 

TICKLER. 

This,  which  I  hold  in  these  reverend  finger%  was,  if  I  mistake^not^  the  pro- 
perty  <i  umwhile  Deacon  Brodie. 

NORTH. 

It  was.  That  quaiffh,  gentlemen,  is  from  die  roof-tree  of  the  cottage  at 
Leadhills,  wherein  Allan  Ramsay  was  bom :  Allan  left  it  to  Bishop  Geddss; 
that  holy  father  bequeathed  it  to  my  worthy  friend.  Bishop  Cameron ;  sod 
he,  in  turn,  transferred  it  by  a  codicil  to  myself. — ^Ah,  Tickler !  Wte  have  had 
a  sore  loss  in  our  good  Bachelor  of  Salamanca. 

TICKLBR. 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  He  was  die  only  Papist,  except 
Kempferhausen,  that  I  ever  could  tolecate.  M'Crie's  book  we^t  to  his  hesrt, 
I  beheve. 

NORTH. 

And  Doyle's  pamphlets.  That  fellow's  tricks  did  more  to  kill  Camennthao 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Peace  be  with  him  1  He  was  a  ndble,  a  generous  chsrae- 
ter-«  true  Christian,  Sir  Morgan,  by  all  that's  purple,  thiB  night  in  Faradiie. 

OnOHBRTT.   {Si»gB,) 

No  diuichmaii  am  I,  for  to  rail  or  to  writer 
No  statesman  nor  soldier,  to  plot  or  to  fis^> 
No  sly  man  of  business,  contriying  a  snare. 
For  a  nig-belly'd  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  ctrsw 

Come,  North,  sound  a  retreat  to  yoor  timbers. 
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NORTH. 

^ohD^  the  decABten.-— GentlemeB,  The  ffing^  God  bless  him  ! 

{InvitibU  MuHeiatuplay  the  National  Anthem^three  timet  three. 
See.  &c.  &c) 

KO&fR. 

GentIemeD»  a  humper.    Hk  Gnoe  the  Duke  of  Wellington !  Long  life  to 
liim  1  and  a  fig  for  Rascals,  Radicals,  and  Rats !— All  the  hooonrs. 

SHBPHBEB. 

Lofd  keep  us,  what  a  din !  ye'U  deaye  me,  callants ;  ye  dionld  mind  you^ 
umang  the  jSldm  of  Israel,  and  keep  some  decency  wi'  your  daffin. 

MACEAftUf. 

Mr  Rneaident,  I  bM[  a  bumper. — Gentlemen,  long  as  I  hare  been  conTenattt 
frith  forensic  disputation,  and  not  entliely  a  stranger  to  the  mote  ornate  and 
^borate  eloqoenoe  of  the  festive  board,  I  am  free  to  say  that  my  impies- 
sions  at  this  moment  go  to  impress  me  with  a  lively  conviction  that  I  never 
rose  to  address  any  assemUy  of  Christian  dtiaens  under  feeUngs  and  impres- 
aions  of  thai  character  of  trepidation,  hesitation,  and  an  accumwation  of  diffi* 
dent  scmpalodties,  with  which  I,  at  this  moment,  rise  to  propose,  gentlemen^ 
a  bumper  toast  to  this  Enlightened  Society.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the 
most  anxious,  the  most  nervous  moment  of  my  existence.  And  yet,  gentle- 
men, when  I  look  around  me,  and  contemplate  the  benignity  with  wmdi  so 
many  eminent  and  illustrious  toen  are  eondeseending  enougn  to  receive  me 
upon  this  occasion,  it  asks  no  mighty  efibrt  of  candour,  genUemen,  to  confess, 
as  I  now  do  not  fear  to  confess,  that  I  rise  with  oride  and  confidence  in  Uiis 
very  distinguished  drde.  Gentlemen,  vear  follows  year,  lustrum  lustrum, 
and  decad  decad.  Time  flows  on,  my  lud ;  generations  pass  into  oblivion, 
and  are,  in  fact,  lost  sight  of;  but  when  the  hoAj  fails,  the  spirit  may  be  im« 
mortal ;  and  that,  my  lud— that,  gentlemen — ^that  high,  that  heroic, — stand- 
ing here  as  I  do,— I  will  add,  that  holy  thought,  that  it  is,  my  lud,  that  in 
that  way  which  I  cannot  adequately  express,  is  uppermost  in  my  bosom,  and 
that  I  hope  and  trust  meets  with  a  responsive  echo,  gentlemen,  in  every  bosom 
that  beats  on  that  bendi.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  but  too  deeply  that  I  biave  not 
sufficiently  developed  all  the  idlings  which,  at  this  moment,  agitate,  and,  I 
may  saj,  overwhelB  my  sensations ;  but,  gentlemen,  cold  and  unworthy  as 
this  brief  address  mav  be,  I  shall  have  miserably  indeed  disappointed  mv  own 
most  fervid  wishes,  tne  most  aiditoi  aspirations,  genUemen,  of  my  own  neart, 
mind,  soul,  and- intellect,  if,  my  luds,  I  have  failed  to  convey  to  your  lord- 
ships' bosoms  some  fidnt  notices  of  these  emodons— emotions,  gentlemen,  of 
which,  whOe  life  continues  to  animate  the  veins  in  this  hand,— while  patrioU 
ism,  gentlemen,  while  patriotiam,  honour,  and  faith,  are  not  yet  expelled  from 
ray  heart  of  heuts,— I  venture  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  for  one,  shall  ne- 
ver be  ashamed— -no'-Hiever  1  In  one  word,  then,  gentlemen,  I  perceive  that 
an  minor  defidencies  imd  Utpses  are  merged,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  ever  will 
be,  and  ever  have  been,  in  that  deep  and  sacred  feeling  of  devotion  and  reve- 
rence with  which  you  are  all  prepared  to  drink  what,  in  spite  of  the  two  im« 
mortal  names  that  have  ahreaay  received  your  plaudits,  I  will  venture,  gentle- 
men, tti  ^ononnoe  the  toast  of  this  evening.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  90th  of 
March  1898.  (The  devil  it  ie.^ffear,  hear  /)  This  day,  gentlemen,  is  the 
-anniversary  of  tnat  day  on  which  the  illustrious  Christopher  North  first  opened 
bis  eyes  upon  a  world  which  his  genius  and  virtue  were  destined  to  illuminate, 
gentkmen,  to  ddight,  to  instruct,  and  to  revivify.  {Hear,  hear  /)  This,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  seventy*  third  birth-day  of  our  immortal  host  Gentlemen,  I 
add  no  more.  Here  is  Christopher  North  !  Health,  strength,  and  length  of 
days,  to  the  illustrious  Caledonian,  the  Champion  of  the  Faith !  {Tmrnenee 
ajpplauie-^hree  times  three,  &c.  &c.  &c.) 

SHBPHEED. 

Let's  gie  him  time  to  think  o'  thanks.    HeR^B  a  sang«-ye'll  no  be  back- 
ward at  the  Tchorus.— (^>^#.) 
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Tu NB^^—C/er  tht  muir  amang  the  heather* 

In  Embro  town  they  made  a  law* 

In  Embro  at  the  Court  o'  Session^ 
That  Kit  and  his  lads  were  fautors  aM 
An'  guilty  o'  a  high  transgreasion. 
Decreet  o'  the  Court  o'  Session^ 
Act  sederunt  o'  the  Session ; 
Kit  North  and  his  crew  were  fautors  «'s 
And  guilty  o'  a  high  transgrefislon. 

In  the  Parliament  House  the  Whigs  were  croose. 

In  the  Parliament  House  at  the  Court  o'  Session  i 
There  was  Cobrun  to  blaw,  and  Jamffrey  to  craw — 
Crooaeness  and  gabs  their  best  possession. 
Decreet  o'  the  Court  o'  Sessionj 
Act  sederunt  o'  their  Session ; 
Whiggery's  lights  and  Whigs  are  bright. 
An'  a  Tory  creed  is  a  fool's  transgression* 

In  Embro'  town  there  dwalls  a  man 

That  never  gangs  near  their  Court  o'  Session, 
A  vif  auld  man,  wi'  a  drap  in  his  cann. 
Has  gien  a'. the  Whigs  in  the  land  a  thieshin'. 
Decreet  o'  his  Court  of  Session^ 
Act  sederunt  0' his  Session; 
The  Whigs  they  are  neerdoweels,  great  and  sma'. 
And  cheap,  cheap  o'  a  hearty  threshin.' 

Frae  Embro  town  his  word  gangs  out, 

ftae  Ambrose'  spenoe,  his  Court  o'  SessioD, 
And  the  dtevil  a  prig  that  stinks  o'  Whig, 
But  dumfounder'd  he  sinks  in  censtematioB. 
Decreet  o'  this  Court  o'  Session^ 
Act  sederunt  o'  the  Session ; 
The  Whigs  are  found  out,  and  in  docan  a  rout. 
That  their  hurdies  are  scantily  wcHrdi  a  thresldn'. 

NOBTH,  {&n  his  1^9  vnihoui  crutoh.) 
Gentlemen,  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  proae  eulogies  and  year  verse 
eulogies,  and  for  the  strenuous  eulogies  of  your  hurras ;  and,  above  all,  for 
the  sterUng  and  precious  eulogies  of  your  friendly  looks.  I  feel  myself  very 
happy  at  this  moment— I  have  done  my  duty — I  nave  succeeded  in  all  that  I 
had  wished  to  perform — ^and  my  hrakh,  thank  God,  is  very  tolerable  for  a 
Septegenarian  Whig-hater.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  the  hal»t  of  makiiig  hng 
speeches^  I  thank  you  heartily  for  vour  countenance  on  this  occasion ;  and  I 
heg  leave  to  thank  you  very  seriously  in  this  bumper  of  port,  for  the  sappoit 
you  have  afforded  the  King,  our  royal  and  gracious  master,  my  ezceuent 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  myself,  all  through  the  troublesome  nine 
months  which  it  cost  us  three  to  eject  the  Whigs,  and  to  damage  the  Pfailo- 
whigs  so  completely,  that  it  oan  no  longer  be  of  the  smallest  conieqiieiioe 
either  to  Turk,  Jew,  or  Christian,  what  they  do  or  what  they  say,  whether 
they  be  all  out  of  place,  or  only  all  out  of  character,  influence,  and  power. 
Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses.  I  b^  to  drink  the  immortal  memories  of  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  and  the  Most  Noble  Robert  Marquis  of 
Londonderry ;  and  may  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  acting  steadily  on  their 
principles,  and  truing  exclusively  to  their  friends  and  disciples,  complete  the 
great  work  he  has  so  gallantly  begun ;  and  having  heretofore  saved  Engiaod 
and  Europe  in  the  field,  finally  rescue  his  country  and  the  cause  of  order  and 
government  all  over  the  world,  from  the  bad  consequences  of  Whig  and  Philo* 
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whig  praetioei  sud  tbe  worse  oonseqiunce  of  Wh^  and  Philo-whig  theoriei ! 
Solemn  lilenoej  GenUemea  aO^—Tt  yd^  .y%^  urt  iihwrm^  I 

SHXPHERD. 

Hnid  liim  tlieie>  Mr  Tickler^  if  that's  no  twae  words  o'  Latin  Tin  a  Pagan 
Oreek. 

KoaTH,  (JUIing  two  bumpen.) 
I  sip  corrected. 

SHEPBIEBn. 

•  MrMacrabin,  I  think  naething  o'  yonr  waj  o'  speakin'.  Yon's  no  real 
x>ratory.  It's  a'  made  at  hame>  and  muckle  pains  it  maun  cost  you  to  gie't  an 
esctemponmeous  air  o'  deception.  You  conldna'  propose  Mr  North's  health 
in  anither  speech  &e  noo  aff  haun  \ 

M AcaAftilfy  (ftem.) 
'  I  now  rise,  my  lud»  finder  sensations  of  that  sort,  my  Inds^  that  it  may  be 
difficult  for  you,  sitting  there  as  you  do,  to  understand,  gentlemen.  Gentle^ 
men,  I  beg  leave  to  rmind  you,  that  this  is  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
April,  anno  domini,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  twenty-ekht.  {hmr, 
hear!)  And  now,  gentlemen,  yrhia  I  have  mentioned  thb  fact,  for  a  fact  I 
say  it  is,  and  I  fesr  not  to  bottom  this  averment  on  all  the  almanacks  of  the 
day,  be  they  Aberdeen,  or  Poor  Robin,  or  Francis  Moore,  physician,  or  Henry 
Brougham,  schoolmaster-in-chief  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Aear  /)  But  to 
return,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  observe,  in  limine,  that  there  are  a  thousand 
reasons,  gentlemen,  why  this  particular  night  ought  to  be  cherished,  and  hal«i 
]oSved>  and  venerated,  and  crowned  with  glorv,  and  honour,  and  reverence, 
gentlemen,  by  every  man,  and  woman,  uid  chdd  (Aear,  hear  /)  in  the  domi« 
nions  of  Geortfe  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  his  Sheriffs  in  that  part,  {hear  !)  (Con- 
found itWl  say  thei«  is  indubitable  argument,  why  this  evening  should 
witness  the  shedding  of  a  bumper  of  beer,  p<xrter,  punch,  port,  or  daret,  by 
every  human  Christian  nowextant  in  the  whole  drcumnavi^ble  globe !  {hear, 
hear  /)  Grentlemen  of  the  Jury,  nor  standing  here  as  I  do>  is  it  at  all  incumbent 
that  I  should  occupy  a  lengthy  space  of  your  precious  time,  with  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  averments  of  the  other  party,— my  learned  friends  will  not 
suspect  me  of  anvthing  personal ;  no,  no,  my  luds,  looking  merely  to  things 
in  general,  and  tne  broaa  ex  facte  ap|»earanoe  of  the  case,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  the  counter-propoution  is  entirely,  and  totally,  and  wholly,  and 
/amdt/iif ,  an  untenable  proposition,— -a  false,  gentlemen,  and  a  groundless,  and 
an  utterly  absurd,  and  contemptible,  and  quackish,  and  lidiciuous,  and  base, 
and  vile,  and  irrelevant  proposition,  {hear,  hear,  hear  /)  Such  an  one,  gentle* 
men,  as  no  court,  no,  nor  no  jury,  would  ever  listen  to  for  a  moment,  were  it 
not  introduced,  gentlemen,  I  will,  and  must  say  it,  under  that  portentous  and 
truly  fasdnating  and  basiliskian  glare  of  ^geous  and  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment, {hear!)  and  amplification,  with  which  ^o  one,  as  we  all  know,  knows 
better  how  to  illustrate  and  decorate  the  most  untenable  and  egregious  hum* 
bug,  (I  use  plain  language  on  a  plain  subject,  gentlemen,)  than  the  learned 
gentleman,  whom  we  havehad  the  nigh  satisfiution  of  hearing,  my  lud,  since  this 
court  assembled,  {hear,  hear  !)  Now,  to  return,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
reason  of  the  case  is  as  plain,  dear,  and  distinct,  and  intelligible,  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  or  that  the  learned  gentleman  now  in  my  eye,  my 
luds,  is — ^no  coiyuror — ^begging  his  pardon — (l  mean  no  personality) :  in  a 
word,  to  descend  from  things  in  general,  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  now 
before  you,  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  April, — this  is  tbe 
anniversary  of  a  day,  which  will  ever,  I  think,  be  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
remotest  generations  of  mankind,  and  which,  at  all  events,  has  vivid  daims, 
sitting  here  as  we  do,  upon  us,  {hear,  hear !)  Verbum  non  ampHue,  {hear, 
hear  !)  Gentlemen  all,  fill  your  glasses ;  here's  Christopher  Norlh>  Esauire, 
who  this  evening  completes  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  gentlemen,  (hear, 
hear  /)  and  many  happy  returns  to  him  of  the  1st  of  April.  Christopher 
North,  gentlemen,  long  life  to  him,  and  prosperity  to  Maga  the  Great ! — {AU 
the  henoure^^mmense  apptame,  S^e,  Sfc»  S^c.) 

NosTH,  (with  hie  cruteh.') 
Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  best  tnanks,  for  the  kind  way  in 


kbicli  arim  hATe  now  dnuk  mr  keaUk;  MdlnwtalMlakeliie'OtooitaBltj, 
■JDce  I  am  on  my  l^p,  <f  thiw  King  yott  for  yaur  valiiaMe  cad  •leMy  npport 
to  M«ga  the  Great,  as  our  faoetiova  guest  has  been  pleased  lo  call  her ;  and 
«weowly  fyrjma  effident  assistance  and  inflexible  Mdity.  l»  the  14^  ind 
holy  caiue^f  IVrtitBnt  Toryism,  bU  through  the  late  erentful  crisk  M  liie 
political  concerns  of  this  oraatry.  Yon,  gembmap,  were  fiuthfiil  foond 
among  the  fiuthless ;  {htar,  hear  I)  and  now,  that  the  horiAm  ia  dawrtaig,  I 
belieye  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  neither  pibt  nor  saibr,  who  helpisd 
to  weather  thfe  storm,  are  at  all  akebr  to  be  Ibnmtten  by  cither  awaef  or  )iaa» 
seogers.  (Aeor,  hear,  hear  I)  Gentlemen,  we  lunre  had  a  hard  tuaale;  bat 
Jhrovidenoe  haa  been  pleased  to  bestow  blessing  and  sacoess  in  the  long  nn, 
where  these  were  best  deserved,  {hear  I  ^  and  I  think  my  good  fkknd  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  mysdf  may  now  be  safely  said  to  be  pretty  wdl  upon 
our  aeato  again.  (Jkear,hearl)  And,  by  the  by,  I  doii'^  thiaklcao  d#  kectcr 
than  nrppose  his  Grace's  health,  {hear  I)  He  writes,  to-day,  that  bis  :€n»lili 
ftom  his  cab  was  a  mere  scratch,  and  that  he  has  aheady  ^uitereoovsnA  thUi 
(hear,  hear  /)  but  nevertheless,  here  goes^Arthur,  Puke  of  WeUii^^tiMi ;  Hiay 
kis  days  be  many,  and  his  glory  full  i 

TICKLBR. 

With  #11  my  heart ;  and  may  I  propose  this  sm^ll  addition  ?-»May  he  sea 
clearly,  and  aohere  ateadily  to  the  principle,  that  the  nation  ia  Tory,  and  that 
other  vitid  principle,  that  conciliation  is  humbug,  {hear^  hear,  Aear  /) 

OMNES* 

The  Duke,  God  bless  him !  and  hai^  coneiliaUou  I— (SrAfW».(^RI»»<k^M.) 

TICXLBB. 

I  believei,  Sir  Moigan,  you  have  just  arrived  in  Auld  Reekie. 

ODOHBBTY* 

Or  yoii  should  Jiave  se^i  me  at  Southside.  I  came  right  tki^qgjh  cat  the 
Mail ;  for  you  know  I  was  absent  last  birth-d«y,  and  I  cmild  nul.tkiak  of 
playing  the  truant  twice. 

NO&TH. 

Thank  ye,  Odoherty.  Well,  and  how  left  you  the  enemy  ?--«ll  aft  Uaak^ 
eh  P^Quite  down  in  the  mouth  ? — Ho  symptoms  of  WBinaction  ? 

ODOHBBTV. 

Not  a  twist. 

TICK  LIB.  •     • 

And  the  Duke  looking  well  ? 

OnOBEBTY. 

Never  better.  I  saw  him  cantering  old  Blanco  White,  as  naual,  down 
Whitehall,  the  momiog  I  started,  as  fraab  as  a  daisy.  Hang  it,  he's  not  the 
boy  to  be  worried  and  worn  out  like  a  pared-  of  prating  mountdianka.  Do's 
the  w<Hrd.  Indeed  I  am  tdd,  the  first  address  he  made  to  his  cabinet  wasr- 
f <  Gentlemen,  I  hc^  you'll  excuse  me  for  one  hint  preliminary— Dp  as  rau^ 
as  yon  can,  sjid  say  as  little." 

TICKLE  B. 

"  Imperoioria  brevitoi  /"  I  b^  your  pardon,  James,  give  me  the  Bow« 
deaux. 

SUBPHBBP. 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.  Hairy  Brougham ;  and  I  hope  yell  find  the 
length  o'  the  tawa  voorsell  belyve.  You'll  be  nane  the  wanr  o'  some  raair 
achuUn'.  I  wkh  toe  Duke  wad  ca'  a  new  paurhamenty  and  kidL  oot  a'  the 
dn^  o'  the  Camiin  pairty. 

TICKLBB. 

Oh,  nMiaenae !  What  signifies  it  whether  they  are  aU  out  of  place,  or  oniv 
all  and  every  mother's  son  of  them  out  of  character,  influence^  and  power  r 
U4br,  hear/)  They  may  make  fair  derks,  some  of  them.  Lei  them  akne^ 
Ja 


SHKPBEBD. 

Od  1  but  I  wad  mak  a  clean  houae  o'  the  haill  tott  o'  them.  I  have  ase 
faith  in  sic  creepy,  sleiky,  cunning  creatures  }  they'll  bear  onythiai^  or  they 
would  never  hae  staid  wi'  the  Duke ;  and  neith^  him  nor  Fed  ever  to  gie 


tlMU»  BOi^fCtt  Aa  wllbtle'6'  t^boMy  wtml,  fa  ftvimr  o^  eititer  1>tiiv»toen  net 
free  f««l«.    B7I  lin^  wmie'Mk  hee  grand  stoat  stma^  e^  their  iiif ! 

•DOIFBBTY. 

Pooh !  pooh !  Mr  Hocg,  yoa  nuttiei^  are  apt  to  take  things  rather  too 
mriomly.  Why,  naft,  doTbiit  oonsldap  €m90,  £6000,  ^moo^  £10,000  per 
annum,  James— these  are  pretty  thhigs,  beMea  the  jHretty  houses  aMd  th^ 
pretty  pickings.    Oh,  dear  sir,  yoa  don't  noderstand  the  world  as  it  is. 

SHMPHBaiy. 

Ajidins  ho;  hat  1  nndentand  aboot  enengh,  to  gat  ne  dtsfaic  maist  feelT 
o'  t}Miipps»  pairt  o*t  gayen  hewtily. 

HOSTQ. 

It  IS  very  sad  to  say  it,  James  Hogg,  even  here  among  frienda,  but  it  is  a 
w<9rli  #0rse  to  know  lind  fed  it,  that  the  dumieter  or  owr  prtiie  men,  in 
|»neral,  has  sustained^  during  these  ttwelfe  months  bygone,  a  yery  considerable 
deal  of  datm^.  Who  has  escaped?  Hang  me,  my  00^  if  I  ean  hiy  ^y 
handornMte  than  ihnee  at  Ihia  mMient.-^The  dewr  Duke,  of  esme,  Deiiw 
one. 

SH^PHBBn.. 

And  honest  auld  John  o'  Eldon  another. 

OlTOIfXlITi'. 

Aliipfel, 

VOKTH. 

Feut-etre— but  no,  I  meant  my  Lofd  Melville— Scotland  has  reason  to  b6 
proud  of  that  Nobleman.  As  to  Peel,  nobody  can  admire  his  talents,  or  his 
principles,  in  the  main,  more  than  mysetf ;  bht,  between  onrselyes,  he  is  afiraid 
of  beardinff  the  Liberals ;  and  if  l^t  f^^ag  be  noC  saMkMd,aay  and  do  as  he 
may,  ho  wffl  never  be  an  efficient  House  of  Commons'  Aaron  m  our  admiral 
bfe  Moses    whoi  by  the  by,  seems  to  need  no  Aaron  aft  tB,  at  idl>  in  tttt 

OBOHimTY.  f 

He  indeed  ?  Why,  no  inan  speaks  better^-pkin,  dear,  distinct,  maaly, 
downright— just  as  Lord  Dudley  said,  the  imperatwia  hrevitM.  Why;  th^ 
House  of  L<»ds  have  too  mueh  sense  to  listen  to  len^  spccthes  from  anybo^a 
Even  poor  dear  Canning  would  have  been  extinguished  there  in  a  fbrtnight. 

TICI^LSE. 

Canning!  extiiigunhed !  f  O  dear r  Ddear !  what  a  worM  l^ia  is! 

*'  Ah  !  who  would  cnmb  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starlesa  night  ?*' 


The  tappit  hen's  with  you,  Mr  Tiaklcr. 

TiexLBa. 
'Here,  North^I  shall  shoye  her  along  the  manlsl^piooe  to  yoii.-i-Aai^,  OfSht 
herty,  spesking  quite  among  ourselves^  what  are  the  true  people  saying  to  il 
in  town? 

onoHsaTY. 
Deuced  little.    But,  hang  it!  there's  no  denying  the  fact,  they  are  not 
pleased. 

.  TlOKEA^ 

Ithonghtso.  TheQuarterly  mum  asamoBseaatotWngsingeDAal;  but 
bold  enough  as  to  the  com,  and  on  Ihonght  side,  I  am  happy  to  see— John 
Bull  grumbling  audibly— ihe  Post  still  at  its  past,  at. If  £dtsiibo«ow^  ware 
not  gagged— the  Standard  dropping  odd  hints — ^whv,  the  new  Goa  reall| 
seems  to  have  no  thoroughstitch  advocate  in  the  London  pess  of  any  eonse^ 
quence,  except  the  Courier  and  New  Times,  both  of  which  concerns  it  will 
take  time  to  plttce  whfBS  they  were  beteietliera»4tf«^«lrika  Tlvb  looks 
badUiah,  don't  it? 

OPOHBRXY. 

WhfT,  Bofiir  as  the  Duka  la  oonoemed,  I  believe  Aera  ha^been  no  minisle* 
since  BitI  so  nnivtisaUy  trusted ;  but  he»  I  daresay,  had  mare  difficulties  to 
get  otar  than  we  know  dL  And  to  mak  the  plain  faofv  he  fell  intoone  o» 
vme  Mmdenk  The  kaving  out  old  Sidon  was  one;  p^,  witli  reverent  be  it 
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Muly  the  taking  in  Lord  Ellenboroiigh^  clever  tpeaker  ai  he  may  be,  wis  sd- 
other^he  is  a  roan  without  either  blood,  or  land^  or  money  even ;  and  his 
stool  might  have  been  more  efficiently  filled. 

,  NOETB. 

I  oDoe  heard  him  speak,  and  think  he  will  turn  out  a  valoaUe  hand  in  the 
long  run — ^why  was  he  taken  in  ? 

OnOHEETY. 

He  can  speak  well,  and  fears  no  Whig— and  he  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
private  feehnn,  in  certain  ^^uarters^  about  that  bloody  blunder  of  the  noodle 
Codrington,  that  when  mum  was  to  be  the  wofd,  it  was,  I  suppoaey  thoos^t 
or  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  to  take  him  into  the  firm  bodily. 

VOETH. 

So  Mettemich'i  coming  over,  I  hear-^How  will  he  manage  with  Dudley  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

0«  he'll  numage  them  all  esusept  the  Duke,  who  will  manage  him.  Hell 
cut  no  iokea  about  the  new  Premier,  such  as  he  sent  home  to  the  sensitife 
heart  of  poor  Canning. 

KoaxH. 

Of  Canning?  Jokes? 

OnOHSETY. 

Aye,  to  be  sure ;  did  you  never  hear  the  real  history  of  the  Treitty  of 
L<ndon? 

NORTH. 

.   Not  I,  truly. 

ODOHERTY. 

It  was  this.  Mettemich,  writing  to  Princess  Lieven  about  the  St  Petcn- 
burgh  Protoeol,  said  **  ParturiurU  montM  Canning's  bel  enfant  du  wrd, 
will  be,  after  all«  HUUwrn."  My  Lady^r  shortl^r  after  this,  choae  to  rsMOt 
some  pifft  of  Mettemich's  proceedings,— his  marriage,  I  believe ;  and  Canning, 
who  was  at  that  time  doing  his  powible  in  the  corps  diplomatique,  chancing 
to  be  in  her  boudoir  one  prettjr  momins;  among  *'  the  wee  short  boun,"  the 
fair  dame  thpught  fit  to  sbow  mm  the  old  Fox's  taunting  epistle.  You  msj 
gness  the  effect  on  the  vainest  man  in  Europe.  He  went  home  bitiog  his  naih, 
and  war,  war,  war— 

NORTH. 

Tantsene  animis  c«lestibna  ine ?  Good  God!  what  are  we  made  of  ?  Tet 
was  George  Canning  made  of  the  finest  day. 

MACRABIN. 

What  a  scandakras  concern  was  all  that  explanation-row !  Upon  my  word, 
The  Times  made  me  sick  for  a  week  on  end. 

TICKLER. 

No  wonder— gabble,  gabble,  gabble— guarantee,  guarantee^  guarantee- 
pledge,  pledge,  pledge— fudge,  fudge,  fudge. 

ODOHERTY. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  heard  the  real  history  of  the  break-up  of  the  patch- 
work nather? 

NORTH. 

Possibly  not.    But  say  on.    Have  you  seen  last  Number  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

I  don't  take  in  your  Magasine. 

NORTH. 

'  aut  every  other.  Editors  and  all. 

SHSrHERD. 

Hem  I 

ODOHERTY. 

Truth  never  lies  in  a  well,  but  alwavs  in  a  nut-shell.  The  Whigs  at  hit, 
afler  months  of  work,  extorted  firom  a  nigh  quarter  a  moat  reluctant  eonaent 
to  the  coming  in  of  Lord  Holland.  The  consent  was  given,  but  every  one 
felt  ftottk  that  hour  that  the  oonfidenoe  was  gone^— The  Tories— Hraries  sad 
Copley,  I  mean— took  heart  of  grace  accormngly,  and  so  the  smasii.  The 
immediate  cause,  however,  was  old  Tiemey's  eternal  babbling  at  Brookes't. 
That  disgusted  Huskisson ;  and  when  he  was  willing  to  aepmte  fknm  the 
'  9 


haHaa,  vhtt  boll  had  t\m  to  ketp  the  ooncern  together?  Loid  Godcrich, 
%ho  ia  worth  fifty  thovMnd  Huikissims,  had  no  more  the  sort  of  taot  for  ma* 
BagiDg  mattera  among  aueh  a  wt  of  hungry  sripiug  trickaters,  than  for  heng 
AO  attorney  or  a  atook-dobber»-*-There  was,  dt  the  by>  another  original  ele* 
ment  of  ruin.— Goderich  never  trusted  Brougham — and  Brougham,  who  had 
made  Canning  his  own,  soul  and  body,  revolted,  in  fact,  from  the  hour  thai 
Lanadowne  lialed  for  the  Premierahip*  You  can  see  the  ffum  against  God^ch 
In  the  last  Edinburgh,  plain  enough-^nd  that  oould  be  nothing  but  the  Bar* 
riater'a,  and  would-be  Lord  Chancellor's^  own  private  ^m/  for  he,  in  tmth» 
■acrifittd  hia  Premierabip  to  the  Whig  kader9  ;  and  moreover,  waa  left  oul 
by  the  Duke,  simply  and  aolely  on  account  of  his  feelings,  of  a  peraonal  nam 
lure,  in  regard  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Carlisle. 

NOaTB. 

Your  atorv  ia  probable,  and  may  be  gospeL  Bui  really  new,  who  earear 
alMul  Ibew  tuioga  ?  There  are  pruent  difficultiea  enough^ God  knowa^^-^Theea 
are^  as  Grant's  speech  anent  the  corn  is,  of  itself,  abandtfit  evidenee,  two  pari 
lies  still  in  the  Cabinet— and  it  is  elear  enough,  that  de  facto  them  is  all  bul 
»  professed  opposition  of  a  worse  sort  still  going  on-^I  mean  die  oppoaition 
of  Ihe  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords* 

onoHsaTT. 

MoBi  Irue.  Canning  had  completely  taken  possession  of  all  the  young  fry 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  there  they  are  now,  a  pack  of  empty-headed,  ai£mn 
fconomiata,  priga  and  dolts,  ready  to  stick  to  any  leader  who  will  cant  tbe  Ui 
beral  slang  of  the  day,-^I  mean  to  any  one  of  that  stamp  but  Huskisson.  He 
haft  been  damaged,  so  that,  for  the  present,  he  is  pretty  nearly  powerless  with 
Ihem-— but  time  soon  wipes  oul  all  impressions  from  light  minois,  and  let  Fi^el 
look  to  himself  and  hia  leadeiahip  against  another  session. 

NORTH* 

What  an  ^fpreg^oua  pack  of  slumberers  the  old  Tory  Lords  are  !--Why  can'l 
they  open  their  eyes,  anil  see  thtft  it  will  not  do  to  keep  their  aeata  in  Ihe  Com* 
mons,  lumbered  with  all  this  brood  of  idle  Lord  Jonns  and  Lord  Harrica-^ 
'•—thM  if  they  mean  to  save  anything,  they  can  only  do  it  by  looldoe  about 
them,  and  putting  in  fellowa  that  have  both  brains  and  tonguea  to  do  their 
buainesa  for  them  ?  The  interest  will  go  to  pot  if  they  persi&t  much  longer, 

TICKLBE. 

Strange  blindness  f — Can't  they  look  over  the  land,  and  perceive  a  fact  which 
starea  aU  but  themselves  in  the  face,  that  the  literary  talent  and  influence  of 
this  nation  is,  to  a  fraction,  with  them  and  their  just  cause ;  and  then  a&k  of 
themselves  how  the  deuce  it  happens,  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  talent, 
and  the  influence  of  talent,  are  to  a  fraction  against  them  ?~-By  Heavens  I  if 
we  had  the  Dukea  of  ilutland  and  Newcaatle  here,  I  think  it  would  be  no 
hard  matter  to  put  them  up  to  a  thing  or  two. 

ODOHCaTY. 

Pooh !  pooh !— They  have  as  clever  a  fellow  as  any  of  us  among  diemaelvea 
—Lord  Lowcher. 

NOaTH. 

Thev  have— but  Lowthcr  is  one  of  themselves,  and  therefore  the  prayor  of 
Timotheus  may  still  stand, — 

**  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !" 

SREPHBBD. 

I  wad  like  to  be  a  member  of  it,  war  it  but  for  ae  single  a^ssion.  And  aiblina 
when  they  were  diacusaing  com,  or  sheep,  or  nowt,  or  the  sawmon  nuaation,  I 
could  tell  them  as  meikle  practical  sense  as  ever  a  laird  or  lord  in  the  bang- 
it  I  eould. 

KOaTH. 

The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Selkirk,  Peeblea,  Lanark,  and  Lin« 
lithgow,  hath  said  well.  By  the  by,  talking  of  Laidlaw,  why  does  Allan  Cun«i 
ningham  call  him  Walter  ?— and  why  does  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  repeat  the 
blunder  ? — I  waa  glad,  however,  to  see  that  JefiVey  had  the  sense  to  ouote 
"  Lucy's  Flitting  f  'tis  one  of  the  sweetest  rfiing*  in  the  world—and  William 
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Lddlftw  ahould  take  courage  and  pabliah  a  volume.    Not  a  few  aUTes  of  faia 
liave  I  aung  io  the  old  days^  when  we  naed  to  wash  our  facea  in  the  Douglaa' 


Burn,  and  yon,  Jamea,  were  the  herd  on  the  hill.  Oh  me !  tboae  aweet, 
daya  o'  langsyne,  Jamie ! — Here'a  Willie  Latdkw'a  keahh,  geatleniai.«*Oh 
dear  !•— (yrea/  ofidauae*) 

aHipRian. 
Ob,  Mr  North !  it'a  weel  aa  I  mind  you  the  ftrat  time  ye  cam  up  Tarrow 
^-thirty  years  come  lAmmaa^-yea,  it  was  just  the  ninety-eight— and  eh  me  I 
Iml  ye  war  a  buirdly'ane  in  thae  daya — ^ye  didna  look  meikie  aboon  fii^e-and- 
thirty— and  nae  wonder,  for  I'm  sure  nae  stranger  wad  take  ye  for  meikie  aboon 
aixty  now. 

KORTH. 

'And  yet  I  have  been  no  Comaro,  except  aa  in  keenness  of  appetite.  Aber« 
neihy  wonld  apeak  less  dogmadcally  about  abstinence  and  his  eternal  fourteen 
ouncea  of  aimple  food  and  small  glass  of  SaraspariUa  water,  if  he  had  erer  col- 
kgoed  with  aome  of  ua.    Bh,  Tickler  ? 

TICKLSm. 

Yea,  indeed.  What  a  capital  book  Abemethy's  Leetnm  make!  Tliey 
have  sucked  them  out  of  the  lAnoet  now,  and  you  may  have  them  aU  hi  a 
single  compact  stout  volume  by  themselves;  I  took  it  with  me  t'other  day 
on  the  top  of  the  mail  to  Gbsgow,  and  I  swear  I  passed  my  five  hoars  most 
exquisitely.  The  Hang  iU  /  and  Egada  I  and  so  forth,  give  a  wonderftil  light- 
ness and  relief  to  the  doctrine.  But,  as  you  say,  the  burden  of  the  whole  aong 
is  fourteen  ouncea  and  Sarsaparil]a---a  very  Sangrado. 

NORTH. 

He  haa  the  honesty,  however,  to  confess,  that  he  baa  not  alwavs  practiaed  aa 
he  preachea.  That  shows  life  in  a  mussel.  Oh  !  he  must  be  ue  prince  and 
king  of  all  oral  instructors.  I  only  wish  they  had  gi^en  us  a  face  of  the  old 
boy,  f&e  I  never  saw  him,  and  I  think  no  intereHing  book  ought  ever  to  be 
paUiahed  without  a  cut  of  the  inditer's  physiognomy. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  capital  ane  of  your  worship  that  is  on  the  last  new  cover  of  Maga! 
-—I  wiah  Tammas  Caramel  would  follow  your  example,  and  tip  us  a  sample  o' 
himaell  with  the  New  Monthly.  I  never  aaw  Tammas  CamnoM^— What  like  m 

KORTH. 

Never  saw  Campbdl ! — Is  it  possible  f  I  love  him,  despite  his  pc^ticsb 

TICKLER. 

And  I ;  but  I  must  say,  the  personality  of  that  Magazine  of  hia  begina 
to  be  very  nauseous  to  me.  Why,  they  used  to  speidi  of  Ebony's  persnnali- 
tiea^there  is  more  of  that  in  every  one  Number  of  the  New  Monthly  mw, 
than  there  ever  was  in  any  three  of  ours  in  our  wiklest  days— and  of  a  woiaa 
kind.    He  has  got  some  most  filthy  contributors  in  Dublin. 

ODOHEETT. 

Horrid  creatures !  I  think  their  late  attacks  on  Lord  Manners  are  about  the 
basest  things  I  ever  met  with.  For  what  class  of  readers  can  theae  be 
meant? 

TICKLER. 

For  your  delectable  countrymen  of  the  Associationj,  of  course — though  I 
acquit  O'Connell.    Hang  him,  with  all  his  faults,  Dan  is  a  gentleman. 

ODOHERTY. 

By  libelling  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Moigan  haa  bread  and  cheese — and  Shiel  haa  bread.^  * 
Have  any  of  you  read  my  old  chum.  Sir  Jonah  fiairington'a  Memoifs  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  and  with  edification.    Are  his  facts  facts,  Odoherty  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

.   Not  knowing,  can't  aay ;  but  they  are  amuaing,  and  that's  enough  for  me. 
As  to  the  genend  truth  of  the  picture,  I  have  no  doubt  of  thau 

NORTH. 

Does  Barringt<m  scribble  in  th^  New  Monthly  too  ? 
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ODOHBirrT. 

I  think  not 

TlCVLSft. 

9  bope  your  iHend  hn  better  ttite.  Whtt  a  vile  mtem  this  is,  of  «». 
conrsging  all  the  broken  down  rouSs  of  Boulogne  and  Dieppe  to  write  their 
reoolleetioBs  of  the  Societies  they  were,  in  their  better  days,  suffered  to  oon« 
Uminate  in  towni  I  Yettture  to  sajTi  that  Harrietts  Wilson  is  nothing  to  the 
inditers  of  thece  '<  Clubs  of  London,"  "  Drafts  on  Lafltte,"  "  Anecdotes  of 
the  Beefsteaks/'  and  so  forth ; — ^these  escape  Talves  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
bbick-balled  and  the  ejected !  Heayens !  In  what  vile  days  we  live.  Grub- 
street  has  travelled  westwards  with  a  ▼eogeanoe.  'Here,  fill  a  bumper  aU 
round— iCSoa/itfiofi  to  ihie  /eioti^iraUon  qf  the  fntute  hoard'^keir  fonderers  ^  ■ 
€Md  tkeir  paytnasUrsJ 

-OWNK. 

Confusion  to  the  traitors  of  the  festive  board !     (Three  rounde  of  ^  groan,) 

KORTR. 

By  the  by,  8ir  Morgan,  what  could  induce  Campbell  to  stuff  that  last 
Magasine  of  his  with  that  stupid  piece  of  politics?  Who  wrote  those 
drivels? 

on  OB  BUTT. 

Pocr  Mackintosh,  I  wss  told.  He  writes  occadonally  for  Csttpbell— parti« 
cularly  that  inimitable  series  of  jeux  de^epleen,  entitled,  ''  0{iinioB8  lor  1886, 
1887,  1838,"  &c  Poor  Jemmy  appears  to  be  on  his  last  legs.  He  was  JusS 
in  full  scent,  on  a  very  good  pomanent  snuggery,  when  the  machinery  of  the 
Whig-jobbcn  suddenly  brdte  the  main-spring  in  January  last. 

NORTH. 

Ah !  he  was  one  of  a  legion  of  such  suffbrers.  What  a  pretty  number  of 
aly  direads  were,  a-weaving  1  We  saw  something  of  it  here,  but  we' had  not 
time  for  a  bellyfulL    It  was  coming.    . 

SHSPHERO. 

Say  as  ye  like ;  the  Whigs  are  better  friends  than  the  Tories.  '  They're  bo 
fear'd  to  lend  a  lift  to  folk  that  have  stood  by  them  when  their  backs  were  aS 
the  wa*.  As  for  our  folk,  they're  poor  pluekless  chie^ds  anent  tbae^ings  in 
common.  Let  me  see  a  single  man  of  genius  that  thev've  done  ony  thing  for 
in  our  time.  There's  Cammelliias  his  pension,  and  there's  Dogald  Stewart 
got  an  eight-and-twenty  years  renewal  of  his  patent  sinecure,  only  the  day 
afere  the  Omnigstherum  were  turned  out.  When  will  ye  hear  of  our  friend 
-doing  onything  like  that  for  the  like  of  ue  or  Allan  Cynningham,  or  ony 
other  man  o'  genius  ? 

NORTH. 

Never.  And  do  you  thank  your  God,  sir,  that  you  are  above  needing  their 
assistance.  In  the  present  state  of  literature,  James,  such  men  as  youveed  no« 
thing  but  diligence  to  be  rich,  at  least  independent ;  and  in  the  present  state 
of  this  country — I  don't  mean  to  disguise  my  sentinients— James,  the  man  who 
oondescends  to  pocket  either  pension  or -sinecure,  unless  he  has  earned  them  by 
public  serrice,  and  moreover  can't  live  without  the  money,  that  man,  be  be 
biffh  or  low,  deserves  to  bear  any  name  but  that  of  a  Tort  ;  for  that,  sir,  is 
only  a  synonym  for  Patriot— and  Patriot,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  such  af« 
Airs,  means  Honest  Man. 

TICVLCR. 

Yon  are  quite  right,  Christopher.  The  Finsnce  Committee  ought  to  cut  to 
ihe  quick — ^if  they  don't,  it  had  been  better  for  them  never  to  be  bom.  I1iey 
may  lose  a  few  rotten  members  by  such  bold  work  ;  but  the  Duke  can  afibrd 
mil  that  Let  him  show  them  all,  that  though  Whigs  can  chatter,  it  is  Tories 
only  who  ever  wU  rdbrm. 

WORTH. 

Yes,  yes,  Timothy ;  it's  no  time  for  mincing  matters. now.  We  have  a  debt 
which  no  man  ought  to  cry  out  sgainst,  because  it  wss  contracted  in  the  noblest 
«s  well  as  the  most  necessary  of  all  causes.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  horribly 
crippled  by  our  debt ;  and  whatever  direct  means  may  be  ultimately  taken  te 
diminish  the  burden-itself,  (which  must  be  diminished  ere.  we  can  hold  our 
hesds  heaven-high  again,)  the  indirect  means  must  be  taken  forthwith.    I 


mean  that  all  unnecemrv  expenMHre  laait  be  got  rid  of j  beeanse  diai  alone 
can  gi^e  real  strength— tbe  atrengdi  of  Tigoroas^  solid,  general  ftUh,  to  the 
government  of  the  eoantrjr ;  and  nothing  can  we  hope  for  bnt  from  a  stmo^ 
gowmment^a  ffigantitiaUy  stnmg  one— a  real  thorough  Tot jr  «oeb  V^iai 
aays  Timotheus  ? 

TtcKf.aa^ 
Timotheus  says  that  he  knocks  down  Odoherty  for  a  so^g. 

•DOHsaTY,  {Hngs,) 

Aia,— ''  7%  mmyraUaithU  A/e." 

They  may  rail  at  the  city,  where  first  I  was  bora. 

But  it's  there  they'ye  the  whisky,  and  butter,  and  pork. 
An'  a  naU  litlle  spot  for  to  walk  in  eadh  morn. 

They  calls  it  Daunt's  Square,  and  the  city  is  Cork ! 
The  sauare  has  two  sides,  why,  one  east»  and  one  weal ; 

And  convanient's  the.ragion  of  Arolic  and  spree^ 
Where  salmon,  drisheens,  and  beef-stakes  are  oook'd  best, 

Och  I  FUkambte'iihe  Mimk  fur  you,  love,  and  me. 

If  yon  want  to  behold  the  sublime  and  the  beauteous. 

Put  your  toes  in  your  brogues,  and  see  sweet  Bhuney  lane^ 
Where  the  parenta  and  cAi^der  is  comely  and  duteoua. 

And  ^'  dry  lodgin"  both  rider  and  beast  entertain : 
In  the  cellars  below  dines  the  slashin'  young  fellows. 

What  comes  whh  the  butter  from  distant  Tralee  i 
While  (he  lan'lady,  chalking  the  score  on  the  bellows^ 

Sings,  Cork  is  an  A\den  for  you,  love,  andm^  . 

Blackpool  is  another  sweet  place  of  that  oUy* 

Where  pigs,  twig*,  and  wavers,  they  all  grow  together. 
With  its  smart  little  tanyards— och,  more  is  the  pity — 

To  atrip  the  noor  beasta  to  convert  them  to  leather  1 
Farther  up  to  the  east,  is  a  plaoe  great  and  famous* 

It  is  called  Mallow  Lane — antiquaries  agree 
That  it  holds  the  &7»t66een  which  once  held  King  j%ainiM»-^ 

Oh  1  Cork  ia  an  Ai/ien  kit  you>  lovi^  and  me. 

Then  go  back  to  Daunt's  bridge,  though  you'll  think  it  is  quart. 

That  vou  can't  see  the  bridge^^faix  I  yuu  ne'er  saw  the  like 
Of  that  oridge,  nor  of  one-sided  Buckingham  square. 

Nor  the  narrow  Broadlane,  that  leads  up  to  tne  Dyke  1 
Where  turning  hia  wheel  site  that  Saint  "  Holy  Joe/' 

And  nwmbtiMaM  are  made  of  the  best  quality. 
And  young  oatytnlr  sing  *^  CoUtm  das  cfSitoUUn  a  mo"— 

And— Cork  ia  an  Aiden  for  you,  love»  and  me. 

When  yon  gets  to  the  Dyke,  there's  a  beautiful  prospect 

Of  a  long  gravel  walk  between  two  rowa  of  trees ; 
On  one  side,  with  a  beautiful  southern  aspeeti 

Is  Blaira  Caatle,  that  tremblsa  above  in  the  breeie  t*^ 
Far  off  to  the  west  lies  the  kkes  of  KiUamey, 

Which  some  bills  intervening  preysnta  you  to  see ; 
But  you  smell  the  sweet  wind  from  the  wild  groves  of  Blaraep^ 

Och  I  Cork  is  the  Aiden  for  you»  love,  and  mel 

Take  the  road  to  Glanmire,  the  road  to  Blackrock,  or 

The  sweet  Boreemannah,  to  charm  your  eyes. 
If  you  do  what  is  WUe,  take  a  dram  of  Tom  Walker, 

And  if  you're  a  Wallar,  teas  off  Tommy  Wise  i 
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Bat  if  a  **  ram-^aw'*  with  your  gvun  don't  agrees 
BeBmnh,  Cnwfwd,  and  Lane,  brew  some  porter  «rf  misrity. 
Tlio'  FoUeen  is  the  neetar  for  you,  love^  and  maii 

Oh,  long  life  to  yoa,  Coric,  wiA  yoar  pepper-box  steeple. 

Tour  ffirls,  your  whisky*  your  cords,  aibd  sweet  whay  I 
Your  hiU  of  Glanmire,  and  shops  where  the  people 

Gets  decent  new  clothes  down  begtmt  the  coal  quay.-^ 
Long  life  to  sweet  Ftdr  Lane,  its  pipers  and  jigs« 

And  to  sweet  Sunday's- well,  and  the  banks  of  the  Lee» 
Likewise  to  your  ooorf-house,  where  judges  in  wigs 

Sing,  Cork  is  aa  AHiden  te  you^  lore^  and  me ! 

SHSPHEKD. 

The  devil  the  like  i'  this  warld  o'  thae  Eerish  Sangs  for  doonerlcht  unintel* 
ligible  nonsenses-Yet  they're  fu'  o'  natur,  and  natur  o'  a  maist  deeyertin  sort, 
too—Mt  oh,  anD,  ODoherly  1  aiag  us  somtthing  pathetic 

ODOHKRTT. 

Out  with  your  fogle  then,  Jamea^Hore  goes  one,  if  not  of  the  old  Bailey, 
Ml  least  one  of  the  new  Bailey  aongs. 

L 
rd  he  a  bolde^fly ,  honipg  and  b]«e. 
With  a  Chuny  proboscis,  and  nothing  to  do, 
Bat  to  dirty  white  dimitr  curtains,  and  blow 
Hie  choicest  of  meats,  when  the  summer  days  g^ow ! 
Let  Ihe  hater  of  acBtiasent,  dew-drops,  and  flowers. 
Scorn  the  insect  that  flatters  in  sun- beams  and  bowers  t 
There's  a  pleasure  that  none  but  tiie  blue-bottle  knows,-« 
Tis  ifco  taaa  in  the  ear  of  a  maa  in  a  doae  I 


IL 
How  cfaarmiiie  to  haunt  a  rickHchamber,  and  rerd 
O'er  the  invaUd'a  pillow>  like  any  blue  devil ; 
Whaa  vonoed,  to  boanoe  off  to  the  window,  and  thea 
From  tne  pane  to  the  counter-pane  fly  back  again  I 
I'd  be  a  bottle-fly,  bax»ng  and  blue, 
With  a  Chuny  probeseis,  and  nothinji;  to  do. 
But  to  dirty  white  dimity  curtains,  and  blow^ 
The  cfaoiesst  of  meats  when  the  summer  days  glow ! 

if  r  Nonh,  I  knodk  yMi  down  for  a  stave*    Cooae,  dd  mii  Caat. 

WOttTB. 

«'  Oh  yea !"  by  the  saneandior. 

OH  VBtl 

L 
Oh  tea!  my  aool  the  leaf  ressmbka. 
Which,  fann'd  by  lightest  lephyrs,  trembles 
As  though  each  fibre  thriilM  with  life. 
And  liirank  from  elemental  atrife^ 
V^faac  thoogfa  the  moon  ia  Aill  and  bright, 
And  Phttomela  charms  die  nig^  ? 
Caa  mekNiy  or  moonshine  cheer 
The  aoRPOW  tibait  fa  rooted  Aere  ? 

II- 
Oh  no!  the  lip  may  seem  to  smile. 
And  shroud  a  bieaking  heart  the  while ! 
The  burning,  throbbing,  aching  brow. 
May  seem  as  smooth  as  mine  is  now 


And  pMn  intnie  xomfflmOi  ^  dieek ! 
Thai  ask  me  not  why  itill  I  seek 
The  feidfe  bsniiti  of  iMaitlcn  fblly— 
'Til  bat  to  feed— ny  melancholy ! 

IIL 
The  red  rose  hsth  no  eharms  for  me ; 
'Tia  too  mneh  like  a  peooT. 
-GiTe  me  the  lilj,  pore  as  Vrighty 
The  ehfltte,  the  dtlieate,  the  white ! 
Fit  type  of  me*  and  oh!  ye  powers. 
If  aooia  of  Doeta  dwell  in  floweia, 
When  fitte  naa  sealed  my  body 'a  doom, 
(Ml !  let  me  in  the  lily  bloom ! 


•HxrHsitn. 
I  ca'  diat  bringing.    None  o'  yoor  fahettoo-Hmd  damn  your  dhake»— 1«t 
dearaaabeUd*- 

ItOETB. 

No  flattery—my  beloTed  James.    I  hate  all  poffing. 

aHKrHBBD. 

And  what  think  yon,  then,  o'  Maislcr  Cobran;  the  gfeal  London  PoUiaiicr  ? 

TICKLIR. 

EtiIs  wmrk  theur  own  cnre— 'tis  a  general  mle;  and  in  the  iasne  this  win 
prove  no  exoeptaon.  The  thing  abcady  disgnata  everybody  that  has  aen« 
enough,  as  old  Tolly  aaya,  to  keep  a  hog  from  patrefi«tion.<— No  allnsion,  to 
yon.  Jemmy* 

SHsranan. 

Allude  aa  ye  like,  Timothy.  For  rae^  Tm  free  to  own  that  if  I  was  a  book« 
aeUer,  and  fand  that  way  was  best  wi'  a  view  to  the  till,  it  wadna  be  nae  de- 
licate nonaenses  o'  scmpnlosities  that  wad  gar  me  refrean  frae  turning  the 
penny  to  the  outermost  farthing.  Hang  it,  what  signifies  ]^ver?  CoUMim 
began't,  to  be  sure,  but  there  s  ither  folk  following  in  hu  tail  now— «nd 
theyll  a'  be  at  the  aame  tiicka,  belyv^— there'a  narrhing  can  hand  againat  the 
paragraphing. 

NORTH. 

I  differ  from  you,  James.  God  knows  how  any  gentleman  ahoidd  e<ven  for 
a  moment  endure  the  degradation  of  seeing  his  name  paraded  in  this  fashion 
—but  they  will  ere  long— eooner  or  later  tkey  must  qien  their  e^es,  and  see 
what  we  onlookers  have  seen  from  the  beg^ning — and  act  accordingly.  Siidi 
men  as  Ward,  now—what  sort  of  poison  must  it  be  to  them  not  to  be  able  to 
take  up  a  newspaper,  without  seeing  themselves  stuck  up  in  this  horrid  atyle^ 
to  the  wonder,  the  pity,  must  I  odd  the  contempt,  of  theiationa]  public?  Sir, 
if  J  were  a  novelist,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  should  have  any  objections 
to  desl  with  Mr  Colbum,  for  I  hear  theman's  a  dvil  man,  and  an  economi« 
cal,  and  an  exact,  and  a  thriving" ;  but  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  and  that  is, 
that  I  would  make  it  my  «tne  qua  non  with  the  gentleman,  that  he  ahould 
leave  my  book  to  aink  or  swim,  aa  mighl  happeoi  without  any  of  hia  inferaal 
bladder-work. 

TICVLSn. 

What !  Yon  are  sensitive.  Kit?  You  could  not  bear  to  see  it  aaid  of  yon, 
aa  it  ii  in  all  the  papers  of  Mr  Lister,  (a  fine  fellow  he  ia,  notwithstanding,) 
that  yon  bad  just  returned  from  a  tonr  4m  the  Continent,  where  your  &me  as 
the  author  of  Yes  or  No,  or  Herbert  Milton,  or  Herbert  Lwff,  or  Vtvian 
Gray,  or  George  Godfrey,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be,  had  procured  yon  the 
honour  of  invitations  to  the  tables  of  several  crowned  heads  1 1 !  This  would 
atomach  yon,-— would  it,  my  dear?    ' 

HORTH. 

Och !  och !  och !  Give  me  the  brandy,  Macrabin.  No  daret  eould  wash 
that  down. 
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Or  aiblinB  ye  wad  like  weel  to  light  on  a  small  bit  of  newt,  aa  it  were,  e&« 
tracted  frae  aome  country  chronide  or  gasette,  certifying,  that  the  innkeeper 
at  dccan  a  place,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  aiocan  a  hall,  or  castlci  or  hill, 
or  donghill,  had  aent  a  cask  o'  porter,  and  a  side  o'  beef,  to  Christopher 
North,  Esq.,  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  great  addition  to  his  eostom^ 
since  his  last  splendid  romance  of  De  Gammon,  or  Fitsfiddle— had  rendered 
the  neighbourhood  the  haunt  of  risitors, — ^noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ladies, 
&c.  &c.  &C.,  frae  the  four  winds  o'  Heaven.— Ye  wad  notice  the  puff  lately 
about  Torrhill  meikle  to  that  effect ;  and,  od !  I  daursay  ye  wad  hae  liket  wed 
to  be  in  honest  Horautio's  shoon  on  the  occasion. 

NORTH. 

OrtTM  I  rtr#r«i  1  f  fv  I  wwu  I  O  1 

MACEABIir. 

And  then  to  have  your  birth  and  parentage  displayed,— **  We  nnderstand 
that  Christopher  North,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  author  of  De  Bare,  is  a  gentle* 
man  of  independent  fortune,  holding- eaitensiYe  landed  property  in  the  coun-« 
ties  of  Perth,  Kincardine,  Kirkendbright,  Aigyll,  and  Mid-Lothian.  Hie 
family  is  andent,  and  of  the  first  distinction.  Mr  North  is  first  cousin  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  fiamff,  and  brothep-m-law  to  Sir  Craw  M'Craw  of  that 
ilk.  The  Guildford  family  are  understood  to  be  descended  from  a  coUatend. 
branch  of  Uie  same  distinguished  house.  John  North,  Esq.  the  eminent  Dub^  ' 
lin  barrister,  has  also,  we  near,  aome  pretensiona  to  a  oonnexbn  with  the  great 
Novelist's  family." 

TICKLBB. 

Go  on. — "  It  is  a  truly  agreeable  symptom  of  the  spread  of  taste,  when 
Iiersons  of  this  caste  condescend  to  enlighten  and  entertain  their  eontempora« 
lies  with  their  vivid  recollections  of  those  splendid  circles,  in  which,  from  sta- 
tion and  accomplishment,  they  must  ever  have  been  welcome  guests."  Would 
that  do? 

MACRABIM — {Shiye.) 

Run,  ladies,  run— there's  nothing  like  beginning  it- 
Reading  of  Crim.  Con.  is  better  far  than  sinning  it ; 
Buy,  moUiers,  buy,  the  Miss  will  be  a  aober  'un. 
That  mediutes  nightly  the  Novelists  of  Colbum. 

Run,  ladiea,  run — ^"tis  written  by  no  Grarreteer — 
We  encourage  only  aristocratic  merit  here ; 
No  Wapping  merriment,  nor  Strand  sentimentality. 
Gilt-edged  paper,  dears,  and  real  ink  of  quality. 

SHKFHSmn. 

Whisht    That's  stoopit.  . 

KORTH. 

Thank  you,  Peter.  Upon  my  word,  I  see  no  reason  why  Wright  and  War« 
ren  should  have  ^  the  poetry  to  themselves. 

OnOHBRTY. 

A  good  hint,  d— me  1  I'll  make  Colbum  fork  out  five  pounds  for  the  sug« 
gestion.  There's  so  many  hands  engaged  already  in  the  prose  department, 
that  1  suppose  one  could  have  no  chance  of  a  birth  there,  Macrabin ;  but  if 
you  be  disposed  to  try  your  fortune  in  town,  I  think  it  highly  probable  I 
could  lend  you  a  lift  to  something  snug  in  the  verse  line.  Hang  it,  that 
very  aong  would  do* 

MACBABIK. 

Faith,  if  aongs  would  do,  he  should  have  no  lack  of  them.  But  111  tell 
you  what.  Sir  Morgan,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  I  have  a  better  idea  than 
that  to  suggest. — By  jingo,  I  have  it— it  will  do,  sur— it  will  do— it  will  do-« 

MOBTH. 

What  will  do,  my  chuck  ? 

MACBABIN* 

Chalk. 
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TICKLSJU 

Confoiuid  him^  whAt  does  he  mean  by  dwXk  9 

8HSP|1«JU>. 

Cawk. 

ODahertT>  yoo  •re  en  fait  at  such  thiQga<-wbat  would  it  ooel  to  tawm  afl 
the  wails  about  Cockney  laud.  wi(b  trL-un^ala,  afler^  tbia  ftahiou  ?-^diyit  km 
fnger  in  wtne.) 

OBOHSaTT^ 

'  Let  me  aee       rU  eBgi0e  to  find  a  trnaty  ftUow  at  aisEteen  ibOUiigB  ». 

week — I- 

KOaTR. 

Not  extrayagant.  Upon  my  w«rd>  the  plan  might  be  worth  eonaideriiig-*— 

aHBFHBaD. 

Worth  eoDBidering !  Why,  as  I  hae  a  aaal  to  be  aavit,  it's  worth  gowd  in 
gOupins-^Hbre,  fill  ua  a  bumper  all  round-i^Hew'a  Colburn  and  the  Cimyon 
fax  ever  l-*-lhree  times  three— aye^  that's  your  SQrts.«-Now  for  a  staTe-^*  bal« 
lad  o'  the  best.-<^m^f .) 

Chalk !  chalk )  why  the  devfl  dinna  ye  chalk  ? 

Stand  to  your  ladaer%  and  blase  in  good  order  ; 
Up  wi'  your  eapitals,  caleh>  eateh  the  Cockneys  all, 
Frae  the  Hampst^  hills  and  the  Battersea  border. 

Chalk  1  chalk!  puffing^mm. 

Fyke  nae  mair  wi'  the  oen. 
Here's  better  service,  and  cheaper  mr  Cdbum  ; 

Try  the  new*farrant  hum^ 

Gar  gable,  yett,  and  lum. 
Stare  like  a  strumpet,  frae  Hounabw  to  Holbom. 

Chalk  I  chalk  !  baith  ''  Geanby"  and  ''  NoaKANBT," 

Chalk  them  abint  ye  and  chalk  them  afore  ye; 
Chalk  ilka  crossing,  and  canny  bit  comer  by, 
"  Habbibttb  Wilsoh,"  and  "  Club^land,  a  stobt." 

Chalk  every  mither'a  son. 

Till  we  read  as  we  run 
Weight's  in  the  CoLOMWAnal-nSoHO  holds  Eady! 

Buy,  if  you  bem't  a  beab. 

Buy  Bobby  Waed's  Db  Veee  ! 
Glower,  gaupus,  and  afaool  out  the  ready  1 

MAcaABiN.  {THb  tmmhon&'^poker  ami  toners— ^fi^««—AiB»  **  JH  yiaeer  w 

baiza  il  euor"^ 

Del  oiakar  eonfbnnda  lo  oorpa ; 

£  perehe  ?    Per  Gingho  w  so : 
I  puffanti  del  orribil  hove 

Perehe  non  pillorono  nd  row  ? 
Scampo  mi  disguatera  ? 
Boro  seropre  bothera  ? 
Gran  Editor  eonfido  in  te  I 
Deh  1  tu  lasda  Cofaron  e  Leigh ! 
Cento  ragamnffi  ciakrons  intorno  ^ 
Piu  fouli  scomo 
Scomar  non  puo : 
No— no— no-* 

li 


KOKTS. 

Non  faitogno  eaogbr  ni  Tooe  ni  faccia  per  esier  angelof 

8HKPBXBD. 

Come,  lads,  ye're  sinning  against  the  fondamentabH-Fill  jour  glaaan,  baith 
o'  you.  Polly  botho  dammero  gablebo  akinki  fordoitikinibn^h?  Come, 
come,  ye  heathen  Greeks ! 

TICKLES. 

There,  now.   Translate  yoor  staye,  Macrabfai,  in  umm  poreL 

MAC  RABIN.  ( Ao^p^Mf^— ftfi^f— AiB,  «*  JFateTt  of  EUs,^) 
Yarrow  and  Bttrick,  now  your  streams  are  flowing, 

Purer  than  silver  to  sweet  Selkirk  town  ; 
On  Altrive-brae  once  more  the  broom  is  blowing. 
Lambkins  are  gay  on  soft  Mont  Benger's  down. 

There  'twas,  at  eve,  in  yonder  byre  reclining, 

HogK>  ever  dear,  first  fill'd  a  cai>  for  me ; 
"  Drink,  drink/'  he  cried,  to  me  his  quaigh  oonaigiiiiig, 

Far  in  the  north  they  brew'd  this  barli^-faree. 

Hogg^s  cherish'd  quaigh,  with  eager  lips  I  drain'd  it, 

I  would  have  drain'd  it  had  it  been  a  bowl ; 
Minister,  session,  never  had  restrain'd  it. 

Nor  yet  the  Tweeddale  presbytery's  controL 

(Oreai  appiause.) 

NOBTH. 

Adjutant, — that  was  an  extemporaneous  touch  of  Macrabin's.  It  was,  I  as- 
sure  you.  Youusedtoimprovis — (confound  it,  Fm  getting  mazay)  admirably 
yourself— though  not  quite  a  Throdore  Ho(^«— Come— Rou£^  and  Ready—* 
be  your  theme  that  bottle  of  whisky. 

ODOBBBTT  {ehtUlU.') 
WHI8XT» 

Sing,  jovial  Muse,  how,  ftom  the  Anrrow'd  field. 
By  hands  laborious  tilled,  arose  that  grain. 
By  Gods  and  Men  adored ;  whose  vital  juice. 
Fermented  and  sublimed,  in  copper  still 
Ascending  dear,  (sweeter  than  morning  dew 
On  Summer  fields,  or  breath  of  odorous  beds 
Of  blushiog  roses,  pinks,  or  violets,) 
Gives  life  to  drooping  Nature,  wit  to  fools. 
To  cowards  courage,  and,  on  many  a  nose. 
Erst  unadom'd,  bids  mimic  blossoms  grow. 
Whisky,  ydeped,  soul-fosdnating  draught ! 
Thee  I  invoke,  whilst  thy  unrivaU'd  power 
I  sing  in  lofty  verse ;  Goddess  of  Stills ! 
Divine  Maltibea !  O  thine  aid  bestow. 
As  thou  art  wont,  when  oft  my  drowsy  pate 
t  scratch  for  verses,  and  my  ben  assault 
With  tooth  poetic :— So  marst  thou  never  see. 
Within  thy  Temple  more,  the  odious  face 
Of  Ganger,  or  more  odious  far  and  dread. 
Surveyor  or  Inspector,  dreaded  more 
Than  midnight  Goblin,  whose  insidious  ken. 
Greedy  of  seizures,  darta  from  hole  to  hole, 
Inquisitivc^But,  lo  I  my  glass  is  out. 
And  with  the  inspiring  potion  halts  my  song. 

SHEPHBBD* 

Noo— tiiat  tanker's  owre— Mr  Tickler,  you  too,  sir,  maun  contribute  to  Uie 
conviviality  o'  the  company.    Either  sing  or  spoot. 
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Jamef,<i-I  will  spoot. 

4>DX  OK  THS  DISTANT  PSOSf  BCT  OF  A  OOOD  OIVMBE. 

Yx  distant  dishes^  sideboards  blest 
\rith  Halford's  peptic  pill— 
MThere  grateful  gourmands  still  attest 
Illustrious  Robm's  skill ; 
And  ye  that,  girt  with  legumes  rauad^ 
Or  in  the  purest  pastry  bounds 
On  silvery  surface  lie  ; 
Where  p/U^—iia/mt-^niiies  tomaUf 
Fricandeau  framed  with  nicest  art 
Attract  the  glist'ning  eye. 

Ah !  richest  scent !  pe|fume  beloved ! 
Blest  odoura  breathed  m  vain— 
Where  once  my  raptured  palate  roved^ 
And  fain  would  rove  again. 
I  feel  the  galea  that  now  ascend^ 
A  momentary  craving  lend— 
As  curling;  round  the  v^wurs  seem 
My  faded  Acuities  t'excite. 
Restore  my  long-palTd  appetite. 
And  soothe  me  with  their  steam. 

Say,  Monsieur  Ude,  for  thou  hast  seen 
Full  many  a  jovial  set 
Discoursing  on  la  bonne  cuMne, 
In  social  union  met— 
Who  foremost  now  prepsie  to  pray 
l>sff  ootelettei  d  la  ehicor^e  ? 
SauU  de  oaumon — qui  taUehd  f 
What  young  Amphitryons  now  yota 
Nothing  like  pigeono  en  compote,    ' 
Or  taste  the  vol^u-vent  f 

While  some  at  lighter  viands  aim. 
And  towards  digestion  lean, 
Poularde  aux  truffee,  or  d  la  crime. 
Or  agneau  au»  racinee^ 
Some  hardier  epicures  disdain 
The  distant  chance  of  doubtful  pain. 
And  qwue  tCeeturgeon  try  ; 
Still  as  they  eat  they  long  to  cease^ 
They  feel  a  pang  as  every  piece 
Passes  their  palate  by, 

Butlo!  the  enirainefo  are  placed 
To  jgreet  the  gourmand's  nose, 
Bedeck'd  with  all  the  pride  of  pastes 
Confective  prowess  shows. 
One  earnestly  devotes  his  praise 
To  beigneU  a  la  lyonnaiee. 
Others  survey  with  mix'd  delight 
OdSe'e  d'orange^—de  maratqain  ; 
Whi)e  some,  with  looks  ecstatic,  scaa 
The  eouffi^e  buoyant  height. 

Best  fare  is  theirs  by  —  fed. 
Less  pleasing  to  digest ; 
The  taste  soon  pone,  and  in  ito  stead. 
Oppression  on  the  chest. 
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Thein  Joyous  boon,  and  jocund  nights. 
Wit's  playfU  salties,  fancy's  flights. 
And  goodly  cheer  as  e'er  was  seen— 
The  aged  Hock— the  Champa^e  brig^ 
Burgundia's  best,  and  Claret  hght. 
The  vintage  of  nineleea. 

Alas!  regardless  of  their  doom 
Each  rich  ragout  they  take. 
No  siense  haye  ther  of  pains  to  come. 
Of  head  or  stomacn-ache. 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  press, 
Th'  attendants  of  each  night's  excess  ; 
Fell  Indigestion's  followers  vile : 
Ah!  show  them  where  the  hateful  crew 
Scoff  oJomel  and  pills  of  blue. 
Ah !  tell  them  th^  have  bile. 

These  sbsll  the  Gout  tormenting  radc. 
The  Vampire  of  the  toes. 
Night-mare,  Lumbsgo  in  the  back. 
And  Cholic's  painful  throes  ; 
Or  languid  liyer  waste  their  youthp 
Or  canes  of  a  doable  tooth. 
Its  victim's  nenres  that  nightly  gnaws. 
Verti«o— Apoplexy — Spleen, 
The  feverisn  hand— the  visage  green^ 
The  lengthen'd  Isnthom  jaws. 

This,  a  eonaomndi  precious  prise! 
Is  tempted  now  to  try ; 
To  restless  nights  a  sacrifice. 
And  dire  acidity. 

Till  throbs  of  neart-bum--ague's  pangs. 
And  Cholera's  fiercely-fixing  fangs. 
Have  left  him,  liverless,  to  moan. 
The  bloated  form— the  pimpled  face, 
1^  tottering  step— th'  expmng  trace 
Of  good  digestion  gone. 

To  each  his  twitches,  sll  are  men. 
Condemned  to  picfc  their  bone ; 
The  poor  man  m  another's  den. 
The  ridi  man  in  his  own. 
Yet,  why  should  I  of  torments  treat  ? 
Since  we  were  made  to  drink  and  eat, 
"Why  should  I  prophesv  their  pain  ? 
Stomachs  were  fbrm'd  for  holding  food — 
No  more— wlnle  our  digestion's  good, 
Tis  folly  to  abstain. 

KOSTU. 

Most  excellent,  my  dear  Tunothy.— After  all,  you  are  ihe  man  among  us 
for  a 

TICKLSa. 

I  knew  ymi  would  like  it.  But  the  author  is  thirty  years,  at  least,  my  junior. 

NORTH. 

But  the  parody  is  not  complete  without  the  liues  that  usually— 
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TicxLxm— (ipottft.) 

BT  A  LADf. 

1INX8  WBITTSN  ON  TBX  BACK  OF  THE  ODB,  OK  THX  DISTANT  PBOSrSCT  OF 

A  GOOD  SINNER. 

Plxasuees  of  eating !  oh !  Bapremelv  blest. 
And  healthy  far  beyond  e'en  Halford  a  akill. 
If  thy  strong  stomach  can  indeed  digest 
All  tnat  thy  palate  loyes,  without  a  pill ; 

Bv  me  how  enyied<— for  to  me 

The  herald  still  of  misery. 
Good  eating  makes  its  influence  known 
By  aches^  and  pains,  and  qualms  alone; 
I  greet  it  as  the  fiend  to  whom  belong 
Dyspepsia's  yulture  train^  and  Nightmare's  prandng  throng. 
It  tdls  of  bright  Champagne  and  Sauteme  ioed^ 
Of  patties,  sauces,  wuffi*  and  atpk^ 
Of  meats  too  fondly  loyed,  too  richly  spiced. 
Of  many  a  cause  to  fear  I  shall  be  aok  I 
For  what,  but  dread  lest  I  should  soon 
Be  sorely  ill,  withholds  my  spoon ; 
When  turtle — soup  of  soups— is  near  ; 
What  but  the  sad-restraining  fear. 
Lest  heart-bum,  tyrant  dire,  usurp  his  reign. 
And  realize  die  psngs  that  friends  and  doctors  feign. 

SHEPHEED. 

That's  gnde  Poetry,  ony  hoob    What's  it  and  the  preoedin'  odd  Panoddies 
on? 

NOETH. 

Nay,  James,  that  would  be  pdnting  his  name  below  the  picture  of  the  Bine 
Lion**— What !  you  are  not  all  going  to  leaye  me  at  this  early  hour  ? 

OMNES. 

Dochandhunas ! 

SHEPHEED— (Mlipt.) 

The  day  may  daw. 

The  cock  may  craw. 

But  we  will  taste  the  barley-bree  I 

NOETH. 

Whate'er  the  standard  tipple,  whisky's  best 

To  greet  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.— (r/a^i.) 

EnUr  John,  foith  the  f^aek  bottk. 

M ACEABIN,  {tings.) 

Ajb,— "  Sweei  Borne." 

'Mong  poets  and  noyelists  on  we  may  jqgg ; 
Be  they  ever  so  deyer,  there's  none  like  our  Hogg. 
A  light  from  the  skies  seems  to  centre  on  him. 
And  leaye  eyerything  round  it  imperfect  and  dim. 

Hogg— Hogg— great,  great  Hogg  I— 

There's  no  bard  like  Hogg ! 

There's  no  bard  like  Hogg ! 

Without  genius  like  Hogg's  learning  daziles  in  yain  ; 
Oh  give  us,  we  cry,  our  bright  Shepherd  again. 
The  wit  and  the  rhyme  jump  to  life  at  his  call. 
And  the  true  native  sentiment  better  than  alL 

Hogg— Hogg— sweet,  sweet  Hogg  i 

There's  no  man  like  Hogg  1 

There's  no  man  like  Hogg ! 

(Greai  Ajjplauie.) 
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MOmTU. 

Dearly  bdored  Shepherd— -your  paw.  How  ihe  dunces  wince,  my  lad,  at  the 
honour  in  which  the  author  of  tte  Queen's  Wake  is  held  all  over  Scotland, 
and  most  of  all,  in  Maga  th«  Magnificent^the  focus  of  the  many  lights— the 
concentrated  essence  of  the  many  liquids  of  Scotland. 

SHEFHSaD. 

Pair  deevils— hut  they  do  that— and  oh,  sir !  they're  bitter,  bitter,  Utterest 
o'  a'  at  the  Noctes  Ambrosians.  Some  o'  them  hae  eyen  had  the  impudence 
to  tak  the  leeberty  in  my  ain  house  to— 

NORTH* 

I  understand  you^  James.    But  by  the  spirit  of  Robert  Bums,  I  swear^— 

SHEPHBKJD. 

Whisht.  Nae  swearin'  in  this  boose.  Was  na't  yerra  kind,  yery  freenly  in 
7ohn  LocJkhart  to  dedicate  ''  the  Life"  to  me  and  Allan  Kinningham  P 

KO&TH. 

Not  a  whit  What  else  could  he  have  done?  The  best  ^ledgs  a  writer 
can  give,  James,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  admiration  of  dead  genius,  is  his  love 
of  t&  living— and— - 

SHSPHBRD. 

O  pity  me  the  day— sir— how  the  dunces  do  hate  him  and  you— «nd  the 
Magazine— and  Edinbro'— and  a'  Scotland— and  indeed,  some  o'  tnem,  for  your 
diree  sakes,  the  wide  warld,  and  a'  mankind— this  life,  and  the  life  to  come  \ 

NORTH. 

Naturam  ezpellas  furca,  tamoi  usque  recurret. 

SHEPHERD. 

•  I  ken  that  quotation— «nd  can  translate  it  too— 

Kick  the  confounded  scoun'rels  to  Auld  Nick, 

'Tis  lack  and  come  again — and  come  again  and  kick  I 

NORTH. 

Yes !  ihey  will  come  sneaking,  James,  up  along  my  avenue,  to  the  sore  an« 
poyance,  no  doubt,  of  the  flowers,  that  nod  their  neads  to  such  yisitors  as  my 
Shiephei:d,  and  smile  a  welcome  to  him  with  a  thousand  eye»— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  the  dear  dummies !  may  nae  untimely  blight  ever  blast  or  blacken  their 
hrichtness— but  their  dewy  liyes  a'  be  blest,  whether  short  and  sweet,  as  that  o' 
the  puir  bit  annals  that  see  but  ae  spring  and  ae  simmer,  and  never  ken  winter 
^va',  ignorant,  as  is  easy  to  be  discerned  frae  their  thochtless  faces,  as  th^ 
keep  dryins  their  locks  in  the  sun,  that  there  is  in  natur  sic  things  as  sleet  and 
hail,  and  nost,  and  ice,  and  snaw — naething  but  saft  dews  and  rains,  that 
mak  a'  things  grow  and  glow,  and  the  earth  murmur  to  hersell,  like  a  bonuie 
deeping  lassie  dreamin'  o'  her  sweetheart — or  langer  and  mair  checkered,  like 
that  o'  the  perannals,  that  often  keep  blumein'  on  to  Christmas,  and  are  gathered 
by  some  tender  haun',  to  furnish  a  winter  posey  for  the  breast  o'  beauty,  or  a 
winter  garland  wi'  whilk  to  wreath  her  hair. 

NORTH. 

Beautiful,  my  James— quite  beautiful— exquisite— quite  exquisite. 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  the  impident  cretures  come  to  you  too,  sir,  wi'  their  Albums  and 
their  trash  aneath  their  oxters  ? 

NORTH. 

Too  often.  Be  my  gates  open,  day  and  night,  to  every  honest  man— and  to 
share  my  hospitality  with  sons  of  genius  from  afar,  shaU  be  my  delight  till  I 
die. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  tawk  o'  deein'— dinna  tawk  o'  deein',  eyen  in  a  metaphor.  Were 
North  dea^  the  Sun  micht  as  weel  die  too ;  for  what  in  this  warld  could  he 
see  worth  ahinin'  on  then! 

NORTH. 

But  *tis  hateM  to  haye  one's  Dulce  Domum— one's  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
profaned  by  hollow-hearted  intruders,  with  a  bill  of  lading  in  their  pockets, 
who  afterwards  libel  the  yery  spider  on  yoor  wall,  and  accuse  him  of  murder- 
ii^  flies,  in  a  way  ofibnaive  to  the  shade  of  his  great  anoestess— the  first 

1« 
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weaver  of  tbe  web  of  his  house— Arachne.  Ii  it  not  so,  Bronte  ?   Won't  je 
henceforth  bark  at  the  beggars  ? 

BROKTS. 

3ow— ^wow— wow— whurrrrwhurrrwhurr ! 

S«EPHKRD. 

V^hat'n  tosks!  Savage  and  sagawdous !  'Tear  the  trampers^  Bronte. 

BKOKTE. 

^Vhurmmwhinmir— bow— wow— ^wow ! 

SHEPHEED. 

The  gtfig!  Some  o'  them  wi'  ekes  unco  napless,  and  a  bit  sair-woni  dp- 
(enny  watch-chain^  that  changes  colour  every  time  you  look  at  it ;  and,  aife 
us,  siocan  a  hat !  And  ithers  o'  them  i^n  wi'  sirtoos,  nae  less,  and  a  fur 
Ibraging  cap,  and  a  bunch  o'  seals  as  big's  my  nieve— -but  a's  no  goold  that 
glitters— wi  their  coats  o'  arms,  forsooth,  engraven  on  the  chucky-stanes,  and 
beasts  they  pretend  to  be  their  crests— but  wi'  little  siller  in  theur  poach,  or 
I'm  deceivea  sairly— neither  cash,  credit,  nor  character— which,  if  yon  please^ 
air,  let  us  drink  in  a  bumper-toast. 

KOBTH. 

The  Three  C'ss^Cash,  Credit,  and  Character !  Hurrar— hurra— huira ! 

SHBPHEan. 

Weel,  sir— as  I  was  sayin' — ^in  thev  come— you  ken  the  door  out-by — lootfai* 
their  hi^s  aneath  the  hntd,  thougn  it's  better  than  sax  feet  ony  day.  just 
like  a  gander  gaun  in  at  a  gate  that  he  cou'dna  touch  the  arch  o',  war  he  to 
try  to  flap  himseU  up  into  a  flee,— and  there  they  keep  fummlin'  in  dia  trsaee 
wi'  their  Spanish  docks,  nae  less,  fastened  round  their  thrapples,  (Heaven 
grant  it  may  never,  be  waur  wi'  them,)  and  it's  a  gude  quarter  ^t  an  hoDr*  o' 
predous  time  lost,  afore  they  can  get  their  daft-neerdowell-lookin'  head-oear 
to  tak'  baud  o'  yon  pegs.  Tlien  they  canna  eat  this,  and  they  canna  eat  thatt 
vri'  thdr  tale ;  but  let  them  alane  a  wee,  and,  hech  sirs !  but  you  see  they're 
desperate  hun^-maist  vorawdou»—four-meal-a^dav-chiels,  when  they  set 
tiiem,  whidi  is  plainly  no  aften-^t  breakfast  eatin  the  verra  sheila  o'  die 
fowre  eggs— in  the  forenoon  chowin'  cheese  and  crusts,  and  drinldn'  porter 
gin  you  were  to  let  tbem  hae't— at  denner  hdpin'  themsells  afore  the  mis- 
tress, and  never  oflerin'  to  put  so  muckle's  a  potatto  on  die  plate  o'  my  bonny 
wee  Jamie,  God  bless  him  f 

KOBTH. 

The  mistress— my  dearest  Shepherd— wee  Jamie,  and  a'  the  lave  o'  them— 
here's  to  them  all— and  Grod  bless  them  indeed— well  do  they  deserve  his 
blessing,  James— and  thou  too,  my  fiiend.    Come,  James,  sit  nesrer  the  iM 


SHEPHEBD. 

I  canna  get  ony  closer  for  the  crutch.  Oh!  Sir— Mr  North— hut  I  do  hke 
)rou  wed,  weeL    Faith,  I'm  maist  greetin'. 

NOBTH. 

Hut  Glenlivet  is  very  strong,  James. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Hand  vour  tongue— it's  no  diat-i-But  to  return  to  thse  stravajgcra  after 
eatin'  and  drinldn'  joa  out  o'  house  and  ha',  and  stupifyin'  ye  wi'  their  Cock« 
ney  dishmsdavers  till  you're  like  to  scunner,  aff  they  set  in  the  momin'  early, 
without  lettin'  the  servant  lass  ken  the  colour  o'  their  odn,  wi'  a  shirt  on  thev 
backs  and  a  pair  o'  stodangs  on  thdr  legs,  and  a  silk  pocky  handkerchief  in 
didr  pouch<— no  belangin'  to  them — and  sailiu'  awa'  to  Lunnan  in  the  steer* 
age  o  some  dkt^gabbert,  for  they  canna  afibrd  smack  or  steamer.  In  a  month 
or  twa  you  see  ttem  libdling  you  in  periodicals,  or  what's  nudr  unendurable 
yet,  landin' you  widi  thdr  &ttery,  sickenin'  to  my  stammach,  as  whuppit-up 
aoor-imilk,  that  stauns  in  the  middle  o'  the  table,  and's  ca'd  Fhumnery. 

NOBTH. 

The  Athenseum  ? 

SHEPHEBD. 

Just  sae.    Yon  young  Eerisher  had  better  keep  a  cdm  sugh. 

KORTH. 

Yet— Mum's  the  word  for  him,  and  some  of  his  compeers..  What  think  yon 


ofthatitoryofthedreniiig-^afle?  ItWMSbadiignof  iheTlii^  TbeNew 
Timai  loe,  I  fear,  not  ao  good  as  the  OkL 

8HBPHB1U). 

Ten  guineas  fcnr  a  dxeaaiDg^-cafle!  Wull  ye  tell  me,  air,  what  if  ft  dreaatng* 
ease  ?  Does  the  whslp  share  wi'  gowden  razors  P  But  hoo  did  the  hizzinesa 
terminate  ?  IMd  the  auld  lang-besraed  Jew  carry  aff  his  article? 

K0ATH« 

Adc  at  Bow-atreet 

SHEPHKRD. 

Nae  doubt  he*8  wed  acquainted  with  Gray's  Elegy— and  really  when  I  saw 
the  cretur  out  at  Mount-Benger,  lying  sae  conceity  on  a  bit  knowe,  I  cudna 
help  saying  intil  mysell— 

**  Here  rests  his  hesd  upon  the  lap  of  earth« 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fiuae  unknown." 

KOBTH. 

I  much  fear  he  has  no  talents— poor  fellow*  Yet  he  might  speak  the  truth* 
He  ought  not  to  say  what  he  knows  to  be  false.  You  remember  a  saying  oC 
Dr  Jo&son's,  James  ? 

SHBrHBBD. 

Ko  me.  It  passes  the  power  o*  my  understandin'  to  comprehend  hoo  sic  a  de« 
?er  chid  as  diat  Buckingham  can  thole  contributors  o'  that  dass.  Ane  wad  hae 
thodit,  that  after  a'  his  traydlin'  through  this  wide  and  weary  warld,  he  wad  hae 
fund  out  by  this  time  whidi  side  his  mad  was  buttered  on— but  that  cawye, 
that  coof  Creeto— the  Cawker— and  Pert  Paddy,  are  cretures  that  wull  soon 
loll  ony  critical,  for  naething  sae  deadly  to  a  younff  new  wark  as  a  fedin'  to* 
wards  it  in  the  public  mind  o'  cool  contempt.  Hell  no  be  lang  i'  findin'  that 
out— let  him  kick  all  such  out  o'  the  concern-— and  under  his  able  owspices, 
the  Athencum,  I  hope,  will  flourish. 

KOETH. 

I  hope  it  wilL  Buckinsham's  politics  and  mine  are  wide  as  the  poles  asun« 
der— but  I  respect  the  independent  spirit  of  the  man,  the  energy  m  his  duu* 
raeter,  and  his  talents* 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane  o'  a'  the  new  weekly  periodicds  wull  ever  cot  out  the  Literary  Ga« 
lette. 

NORTH. 

Never,  James.  And  sim^y  for  one  reason— Mr  Jerclan  is  a  gendemao,  and 
is  assbted  by  none  but  gentlemen. 

SHZPHSRI). 

And  havein'  taen  the  start  hell  keep  it— let  the  laye  whup  and  spur  aa  they 
like  afler  his  beds.  But  I  like  to  see  a  gude  race,  so  I  houp  nane  o'  them  ll 
be  distanced. 

KORTH. 

*Ti8  a  pret^  race.  The  Athens^um  is  wdl  laid  in  upon  his  flank— and 
there  ^oes  the  Sphynx  and  Atlas  at  a  spanking  rate— lookmg  within  the  ropes 
like  wmners ;  but  the  rider  of  the  Onld  Horse  has  him  in  hand,  and  lettmg 
him  loose  within  a  rod  of  the  judges'  stand,  he  wiU  win  the  adld  cup  by  two 
lengths  at  least— and  I  take  him  at  even  against  the  field  te  uie  Derby. 

TICKLIR — pDOHERTT—MACRABIM— (una  VOCe). 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

SHEPHERD. 

What  the  deevil  are  you  ne'erdoweels  guffiiwin'  at  ? 

MAC  RABIN. 

Thebestcaricatureof  you  both  ever  drawn,  by  ODoherty!  See  here! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  ye  daured,  ODohertjr,  to  draw  a  carricatoor  o'  us  twa?  A  wee  thhig 
wad  gar  me  gie  you  the  bnud  o'  your  back  on  the  Turkey  carpet. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  cry  you  mercy. 

NORTH. 

One  other  toast  before  we  part— Here's  to  the  hedth  and  happiness  bf  th^ 
onl J  Whig  I  ever  knew  whom  it  was  possible  to  love^the  amiable,  ingenious, 
enlightened,  and  most  doquent— whom? 
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OMKES. 

Jeffirey—- Jeffiey— Jefflrey— JefRrey — Jeffiney !    Hum,  hnm^  huTm ! 

SHBPHEBS. 

And  no  Sir  Walter? 

HOSTH. 

Hcj  my  detr  Shepherd^  is  at  all  times  in  oar  hearts. 

TICKLER. 

Come,  now,  hands  all  round  the  tahle— «re  the  quaigfas  filled  ?  Aye,  Jobn, 
yoa  may  well  stare  wild  like  a  goshawk.    Here  goes — {Hngt.) 

•    Air, — Isabel. 

Come,  jolly  boys,  and  never  disunited. 

One  eup  for  ftiendship's  sake. 
Let's  now  with  daiet  nobly  fiidghted 

Our  dochandhunas  take  l 

We  up  JMik  Walk,  ere  now>  hare  often  stoited. 
With  a'  the  warld  awake — 

Jolly  boys,  jolly  boys,  jolly  boys — 
Farewellj  dear  host,  be  soon  and  blythe  our  meeting, 

Jolly  boys,  jolly  boys,  j<^y  boys. 

SHRPHBRP. 

Nae  harm,  my  dear  lads,  in  partin'  wi'  a  bit  bonny  sang  o'  my  ain-— no  aas 
merry,  but  yet  no  melancholy. 

OOOD  MIGHT  AVJ)  JOY  BB  Wl'  YOU  a'* 

Thb  niffht  is  wearing  to  the  wane. 

And  daylight  glimmering  east  awa' ; 
The' little  stemies  dance  amain. 

And  the  moon  bobs  aboon  the  shaw. 

But  though  the  tempest  tout  an'  blaw 
Upon  his  loudest  midnight  horn. 

Good  night  an' joy  be  wi' you  a'. 
Well  maybe  meet  again  the  mom. 

O^  we  has  wahder'd  far  and  wid& 

O'er  Scotia's  land  of  firth  and  feU  ; 
And  mony  a  bonny  flower  we've  pu'd. 

And  twined  them  wi' the  heather  bell 

We've  ranged-the.dingle  and  the  dell,    ' 
The  hamlet  and  the  Baron's  ha'. 

Now  let  us  take  a  kind  farewell,—^ 
Good  night  and  joy  be  wi' you  a'. 

t 
Ye  hae  been  kind  as  I  was  keen. 

And  foUow'd  where  I  led  the  way. 
Till  ilka  poet's  lov£  we've  seen 

Of  this  and  mony  a  former  day. 

If  e'er  I  led  your  steps  astray, 
Forgie  your  Mmstrel  amce  for  a' ; 

A  tear  fa's  wi'  his  parting  lay,— 
Good  night  an'  joy  be  wi'  you  a'. 

Omnet— Gudenichtandjoybewi'DBa'.  {Exetmi.) 

NORTH, — {DemUTrwMoikmiMS) 
John,  open  the  windows — upon  my  word  'tis  a  very  fine  morning.  Get  the 
hotobath  ready,  John,  and  my  dressing  things — I  must  get  through  the  rest 
of  that  infernal  Emigration  Report  yet  before  breakfast. 

{Left  yawmng.) 
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We  bave  no  idea  what  is  thought 
of  us  in  the  fashionable  world.  Most 
probably  we  are  looked  on  as  a  pretty 
considerable  Quiz.  Our  external,  or 
personsl  appearance,  is,  we  cheerfully 
confess^  somewhat  odd,  both  face  and 
figure.  It  is  not  easy  for  you  to  pass 
us  by  on  the  streeto  without  a  stare 
at  our  singularity,  or  to  help  turning 
round,  as  soon  as  you  think  you  are 
out  of  reach  of  our  crutch,  whidi,  by 
the  by,  we  sometimes  use  as  a  missile, 
and  can  throw  almost  as  £ur  as  that 
celebrated  Gymnast  of  the  Six  Foot 
Club  can  swing  the  thirteen  pound 
sledge-hammer;  while,  with  a  placid 
smile  of  well-pleased  surprise,  you 
wonder  if  that  can  indeed  be  the  ▼eri- 
table  and  venerable  Christopher  North. 

Such  is  our  natural  and  acquired 
modesty,  that  so  far  from  being  flaU 
tercd  by  these  proofs  of  public  esteem 
and  popular  lavour,  they  fret  and 
annoy  us  more  than  we  care  to  ex- 
press. The  truth  is,  we  can  seldom, 
on  such  occasions,  help  fecUng  as  if 
there  were  a  hole  in  our  black  silk 
stocking,  the  white  peejnng  through 
like  a  patch  of  snow— a  shoe  minus  a 
saver-buckle— a  button  off  some  part 
of  our  dress  theback  part  of  our  hatin 
front— the  half-expanaed  white  rote* 
"  Vol.  XXIII. 


bud-tie  of  our  neckcloth,  of  which 
we  are  alike  proud  and  particular,^ 
dissolved  into  two  long  shps,  which 
more  than  anvthin^  else  appertaining 
to  a  man's  habiliments,  give  your  per* 
son  the  impress  of  a  weaver  expert  at 
the  treddle  and  fly-shuttle^— or,  to  us 
who  keep  a  regular  harber  oh  the  chin 
establishment,  with  a  salarjr  of  L.80, 
worst  suspicion  of  all,  and  if  verified 
to  the  touch,  death  to  that  day,  a 
Beard !  A  Beard !  fair  reader,  as  rough 
as  the  brush — naughty  little  mermaid 
—with  which  you  keep  combing  your 
glossy  locks  in  that  mirror-^no,  vou 
do  not  think  it  flatters — ^both,  before 
you  *'  lie  down  in  your  lovdiness," 
and  after  you  rise  up  in  it, — alarmed 
by  the  unexpected  and  apparently  end- 
less  ringing  of  the  breakfast  bell. 

Yet,  we  are  not  so  very  much  of  a 
Quiz,  after  all ;  and  considering  how 
the  storms  of  so  many  seasons  have 
beat  against  us,  it  is  astonishing  how 
well  we  wear,  both  in  root,  branch, 
and  stem.  We  cannot  help— in  our 
pride — Heaven  forgive  and  pity  us  !— 
sometimes  likening  ourselves  to  an 
old  Adi  beside  a  Church.  There  stands 
the  tree,  with  bark  thick  as  cork,  and 
hard  as  iron— hoary  arms  oversha- 
dowing with  a  pleasant  glimmer— for 
6K 
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his  leftves  are  beiatiful  as  those  of 
some  little  plant,  come  late  and  go 
early,  and  are  neyer  so  umbrageous  as 
to  exclude  the  blue  skv— overshadow- 
ing with  a  pleasant  glimmer  a  whole 
family  of  tombstones, — ^stem  with  dif- 
ficulty circled  by  the  united  arm- 
lengths  of  some  half-dosen  school- 
boys, never  for  a  day  satisfied,  with- 
out, during  a  pause  of  their  pUy,  once 
more  measunng  the  giant, — ^roots, 
many  of  them  visible  like  cables  along 
the  gravel- walk  leading  from  the  kirk- 
yar£>gate,  where  on  Sabbath  stands 
the  elder  beside  the  plate,  and  each 
Christian  passing  by  droppeth  in  the 
tinkling  charity,  from  rich  man's  gold 
to  widow's  mite — and  many  of  them 
hidden,  and  then  reappearing  far  off 
from  among  the  graves — while  the  tan- 
root,  that  feeds  and  upholds  all  tne 
visible  glory,  hath  for  ages  struck 
through  the  very  rock-foundation  of 
that  humble  house  of  the  Most  High  I 
Solemn  image  !  and  never  to  be  by  us 
remembered,  but  through  a  base  of 
tears!  How  kindred  the  nature  of 
mirth  and  melancholy  1  What  resem- 
blance seemeth  that  tree  now  to  have 
to  a  poor,  world,  wearied,  and  almost 
life-sick  old  man !  For  in  a  few  short 
years  more,  we  shall  have  passed  away 
like  a  shadow,  and  shall  no  more  faie 
anywhere  found ;  but  Thpu,  many  and 
many  a  midsummer,  while  centu- 
ries run  their  course,  wilt  hang  thy 
pensive^  ''  thy  dim  religious  light"— 
over  other  and  other  generations,  while 
at  that  mystic  and  awful  table,  whiter 
than  the  unstained  mountain  snow, 
sit  almost  in  the  open  air,  for  the  hea- 
vens are  seen  in  their  beauty  throush 
the  open  roof  of  that  living  temple, 
the  children  of  the  hamlet  and  the 
hall,  partaking  of  the  sacrament,— or, 
ere  that  holiest  rite  be  solemnized  in 
aimplicity,  all  listening  to  the  elo- 
.quenoe  of  some  grey-haired  man  in- 
spired by  his  great  goodness,  and  with 
tne  Bible  open  before  him,  making, 
feeble  as  he  seemed  an  hour  ago  h^ 
fore  he  walked  up  into  the  Tent,  the 
Jiearta  of  the  whole  congregation  to 
bum  within  them,  and  i£d  very  circle 
4>f  the  green  hills  to  ring  with  joy ! 
.  What  a  blessed  order  of  Nature  it  is, 
that  the  footsteps  of  Time  are  ^  inau* 
4lible  and  noiseless,"  and  that  the  sea- 
sons of  life  are  like  those  of  the  year, 
soindistinguishably  brought  on,in£@0Q. 
tleprogiess,and  impercendbly  blended 
the  one  with  the  ot£er,  that  the  human 
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being  scarcely  knowi,  exeept  firom  a 
faint  and  not  unpleasant  feeling,  that 
he  is  growing  old !  The  boy  looks  on 
the  youth,  the  youth  on  the  man,  the 
man  in  his  prime  on  the  grey-headed 
sire,  each  on  the  other,  as  on  a  sepa- 
rate existence  in  a  separate  woild.  It 
seems  sometimes  as  if  they  had  bo 
sympathies,  no  thoughts  in  oonunoo, 
that  each  smiled  and  wept  on  aoeoont 
of  things  for  which  the  other  cared 
not,  aid  that  sadi  tmilea  mod  tears 
were  all  foolish,  idle,  and  ncioatvtiB; 
but  as  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  nionths 
and  years  go  by,  how  changes  the  one 
into  the  other,  till,  without  any  vio- 
lence, lo !  as  if  close  together  at  IjMt,  the 
cradle  and  the  grave !  In  this  how  Na- 
ture and  Man  agree,  pacing  on  uid  on 
to  the  completion  of  a  year— of  a  life ! 
The  Spring  how  soft  and  tender  m- 
deed,  with  its  buds  and  bloesoiiis,  and 
the  blessedness  of  the  light  of  heaven 
so  fresh,  young,  and  new,  a  blessedness 
to  feel,  to  hear,  to  see,  and  to  breathe ! 
Yet  the  Spring  is  often  touched  by 
frost — as  if  it  had  its  own  Winter,  and 
is  felt  to  urge  and  be  urged  on  upon 
that  Summer,of  which  the  green  earth, 
as  it  murmurs,  seems  to  have  aone 
secret  forethought.  The  Sammer,  as 
it  lies  on  the  broad  blooming  boaora 
of  the  earth,  is  yet  faintly  consdons 
of  the  eoming-on  of  Autumn  with 
"  sere  and  yellow  leaf," — ^the  anndiins 
owns  the  presence  of  the  shade— and 
there  is  at  times  a  pause  as  of  melan- 
choly amid  the  transitory  mirth !  Au- 
tumn comes  with  its  fuU  or  decaying 
ripeness,  and  ita  colours  grave  or  gor- 
geous—-the  noise  of  song  and  aidcfe— 
of  the  wheels  of  wains— and  all  die 
busy  toils  of  prophetic  man  gathcrii^ 
up  against  the  bare  cold  Winter,  provi- 
sion for  the  body  and  for  the  soul !  Win- 
ter !  and  cold  and  bare  as  fancy  pictu* 
red^yet  not  without  beauty  and  joy  of 
its  own,  while  something  belonging  to 
the  other  seasons  th#t  are  fled,  some 
gleamiogs  as  of  ^ring-light,  and  flow* 
era  fair  as  of  Spring  among  the  snow 
•—meridians  bright  as  Summer  rooms, 
and  woods  bearing  the  magnificent 
hues  of  Autumn  ou  into  the  Chrut- 
mas  frost— clothe  the  Old  Vear  with 
beauty  and  with  glory,  not  his  own— 
and  juat  so  with  Old  Age,  the  IVlnter, 
the  last  season  of  man  s  ever-varyii^ 
yet  never  wholly  changed  Life ! 

Then  blessings  on  the  Sagies  and  Che 
Bards  who,  in  the  strength  of  the 
trust  that  was  within  t£em^   hai* 
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fcand  not  to  erown  Old  Age  with  a 
diadem  of  flowers  and  light  1  Shame 
pn  the  satirists^  who,  in  tneir  vain  le- 
gvety  and  worie  ingratitude,  have 
MQ^t  to  atrip  it  of  all  ''impnlfleaof 
■onland  sense,"  and  leave  it  a  sorry 
and  shiyerinff  sight,  almost  too  degra* 
ded  for  pitj^s  tears  1  True,  that  to 
outward  things  the  eye  may  be  dim, 
ihe  ear  deaf,  and  the  touch  dull ;  but 
there  are  lights  that  die  not  away 
with  the  dying  sunbeams— there  are 
sounds  that  oease  not  when  the  sing« 
ing  of  birds  is  silent— there  are  mo-i 
lions  that  still  stir  the  soul,  delightful 
as  the  Uirill  of  a  daughter's  hand 
pressing  her  father's  knee  in  prayer ; 
and  therefore,  how  calm,  how  happy, 
how  reyerend,  beneath  unoffended 
Heaven,  is  the  bead  of  Old  Age  1  Walk 
on  the  mountain,  wander  down  the 
yalley,  enter  the  humble  hut, — the 
scarcely  less  humble  kirk,— and  you 
will  know  how  sacred  a  ^ing  is  the 
hosry  hair  that  lies  on  the  temples  of 
him  who,  during  his  long  journey,  for« 
got  not  his  Maker,  and  feels  that  his 
Old  Age  shall  be  renewed  into  immor- 
tal youth  1 

•«  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher 
moodr 
But  now  we  must  wake  a  lowlier 
measure ;— and,  gentle  reader !  thou 
wih  not  reflise  to  go  with  us,  who,  in 
comparison  with  thee  are  old,  for  thou 
art  in  thy  prime^— and  be  not,  we  im- 
plore thee,  a  prodigal  of  its  blessings— 
into  the  little  humming  room,  whose 
open  window  looks  oyer  the  lilacs  and 
laburnums  now  in  all  their  glory  al** 
most  painful  to  look  on,  so  daxzling  are 
they  in  their  blue  and  yellowbumished 
array— 4nd  while  away  an  hour  with— 
start  not  at  the  name— the  very  living 
flesh-and-blood  Christopher  North, 
whose  voice  has  often  been  with 
thee,  as  the  voice  of  a  colemn  or 
eportive  spirit,  when  rivers  and  sees 
rolled  and  flowed  between,  he  lying 
under  the  Wrch-tree's,  and  thou,  per- 
haps, under  the  Banana's  shade !  Let 
us  both  be  silent  Look  at  those  faces 
on  the  wall — how  mild !  how  meek ! 
how  magniflcent !  You  know  them, 
by  an  instinct  for  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, to  be  the  Shadows  of  the  Spi- 
rits whose  works  have  sanctified  your 
sleeping  and  your  waking  dreams. 
The  great  poeto ! — Ay,  you  may  gaze 
till  twilight  on  that  bust !  Blind  Me- 
leaigines !— But  hark !  the  front-door 
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bell  is  ringing— then  tap,  tap^  tap, 
tap— and  lo !  a  bevy  of  beauty,  ma- 
trons, and  maids,  who  have  all  been  a- 
Maying,  and  come  to  lay  their  wresths 
and  garlands  at  the  old  man's  feet ! 
la  our  Age  deserted  and  forsaken- 
childless,  wifeless  though  it  be— for 
the  whole  world  knows  that  we  are  a 
bachelor — ^when  subjected,  in  the  be- 
nignity of  Providence,  to  such  vision- 
arv  visitations  as  these?  Visionary 
caU  them  not — though  lovelier  than 
poet's  dreams  beside  the  Castalian  foun- 
tain—for these  are  living  locks  of  au- 
burn braided  over  a  living  brow  of 
snow— these  tresses,  black  in  their 
glossy  richness  as  the  raven's  wing, 
are  no  work  of  glamonry — ^no  shadow 
She  with  the  light- blue  laughing  eyes 
—-She,  whose  dark  orbs  are  filled  with 
the  divine  melancholy  of  genius, 

**  Like  Lady  of  the  Mere,  v 

Sole-sittiDg  by  the  shores  of  old  Romance^** 

bears,  in  her  souUfraught  beauty,  a 
soft,  sweet,  familiar  Christian  name- 
but,  lo  I  like  fair  sea-birds,  thev  all  ga- 
ther together^  floating  round  the  Lord 
of  the  Mansion — and  is  not  Buchanan- 
Lodge  the  happiest,  the  pleasantest  of 
dwellings,  and  old  Christopher  North 
the  happiest  and  the  pleasantest  of 
men? 

Perhsps,toseeandhear  us  in  another 
character  of  our  perfection,  you  should 
mistake  the  gateway  of  the  Lodge 
for  that  of  some  otKer  sylvan  abode, 
and  come  upon  us  as  we  sre  sitting 
under  the  blossom-fall  of  a  labur- 
num ;  or  lying  carelessly  diffused  in 
a  small  circle  of  flower-fringed  green- 
sward, like  Love  among  the  rosea.  Our 
face,  then,  has  no  expression  but  thai 
of  mildness — you  see  a  man  who  would 
not  hurt  even  a  wasp— our  intelleo* 
tual  is  merged,  not  h^t,  in  our  moral 
beings— and  if  you  have  read  Tacitus, 
you  feel  the  full  meaning  of  hia  beau* 
tiftd  sentence  about  Agricok,— '<  Bo- 
num  virum  facile  crederes,  magnum 
libenter." 

Awaking  sufficiently  to  see  that  some 
one  is  present  before  us,  we  motion 
the  light  or  shadow  to  lie  down,  and 
begin  conversing  so  beniguly  and  so 
wisely,  that  the  stranger  feels  at  homo 
ss  if  in  his  birth-place,  even  as  a  son 
returned  from  afar  to  his  father.  The 
cheerful  stillness  of  the  retirement, 
for  there  is  no  stir  but  of  birdi  and 
bees^^the  sea-murmur  is  not  heard 
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to-day^  and  the.city  bells  are  silent, — ^is 
felt  to  be  accordant  with  the  spirit  of 
our  green  old  age,  and  as  the  various 
philosophy  of  human  life  overflows 
the  garden,  our  visitor  r^;ards  us  now 
^s  the  indolent  and  indu^ent  Epicurus 
•—now  as  the  severe  and  searching 
Stagyrite— now  as  the  Poet-Sage,  on 
whose  litis  in  infancy  fell  that  shower 
of  bees,  tne  Divine  Plato — ^now  Pythaf- 
goras,  the  silent  and  the  sUendng*— 
now  "  that  old  man  eloquent,"  So-i 
crates,  the  loving  and  beloved ;  and 
unconsciously  at  the  dose  of  some 
strain  of  our  discourse  he  recites  to 
himself  that  fine  line  of  Byron, 

•»  Well  hast  thou  said,  Athena's  wisest 
sour 

Or,  were  jovl  to  fall  in  with  us  as  we 
were  anglmgour  way  down  the  Tweed, 
on  some  haft-spring  half-summer  day, 
kome  day  so  made  up  of  doud  and 
sunshine  that  you  know  not  whether 
it  be  light  or  dark,— 

<*  That  beautiAil  uncertain  weather, 
When  gloom  and  glory  n^eet  together,*' 

some  day,  when  at  this  hour  the  air 
is  alive  with  dancing  insects,  and  at 
that  every  gauzy  and  gaudy  winglet 
hushed — some  day  on  which  you  could 
wander  wild  as  a  nd  deer  over.the  hiffh 
mountains  and  by  the  shores  of£e 
lone-winding  loch,  or  sit  fixed  as  the 
cushat  in  the  grove,  and  eye  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle;— were  you  to  fall  in 
with  us  on  such  a  forenoon,  by  the 
pool  below  Nidpath,  or  the  meadow- 
mound  of  sweet  Cardrona- mains,  oi 
the  ford  of  Traquair,  near  the  lively 
Inverleithen,  or  the  sylvan  dens  of 
Dryburgh,  or  the  rocky  nishings  of 
the  Trows,  oiii^But  sit  down  beneath 
the  umbrage  of  that  sycamM)^— Hea- 
vens I  what  a  tree  1 — and  be  thou 
Charles  Cotton  and  we  Isaac  Walton, 
and  let  both  of  us  experience  that 
hi(di  and  humane  delight  which  youth 
ana  aee  do  mutually  communicate, 
when  kindness  is  repaid  with  grati- 
tude, and  love  with  reverence. 

Yet  even  as  we  hobble  along  the 
City  street— thestreet  of  Princes-r*with 
one  or  two  filial  youngsters  at  our  side 
^for  old  men  are  our  aversion,  so  nut- 
deaf  are  they,  so  sand-blind,  so  per- 
verse, and  so  oell-bound  are  their 
souls— our  company  and  our  converse 
is  not  undelightful,  pitched  as  the 
latter  then  is,  on  a  low  but  liyely  key, 
)ikc  the  twitter  of  a  bird,  even  of  a 
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sparrow,  who,  let  the  world  say  whtt 
it  will,  chirps  a  pleasant  song  as  he 
frisks  along  the  eaves,  and  both  in 
love  and  wai^-^though  there,  alas !  the 
parallel  between  us  falls  to  the  grouid 
-^-yields  to  no  brother  of  his  sue  in 
the  whole  aviary  of  nattire.  Or  if 
sparrow  please  you  not,  why  then  we 
are  even  as  the  swallow,  lover  too  of 
the  abodes  of  men — ^a  true  homehoid 
bird — and  seeming,  as  he  wheds  in 
the  sunshine,  to  be  ever  at  his  psstiiDe, 
yet  all  the  while  gathering  sustenance 
for  the  nest  he  loves,  and  never  » 
happy  as  when  sitting  in  his  "  snid 
cky  biggin,"  breast  to  braast^-bnt 
there  again,  woe  is  us !  faiktbenmi- 
litode — breast  to  breast,  with  ha 
white- throated  mate,  whom,  in  sno* 
ther  month,  he  will  accompany,  sloi^ 
with  thdr  full-fledged  family,  owr 
the  wide  wide  sess,  and,  their  voyaj^ 
ended,  renew  their  loves  bmeath  the 
eaves  of  other  human  dwdlings,  tht 
off  and  in  foreign  lands,  for  all  thdr 
life  is  love,  and  still  they  make 

.   *<  Their  annual  visit  round  the  globe. 
Companions  of  the  spring.** . 

Nay,  you  would  be  iileased  to  sit 
beside,  or  before,  or  bdkind  us,  in  pit 
or  box  of  OQT  theatre,  and  list  our 
genial  eulogiums  on  Munray,  andMif- 
kay,  and  Mason,  and  Stanley,  and 
Pritchard ;  or  Him  from  London  Towsi 
the  Inimitable,  for  the  name  of  the 
actor  is  lost  in  that  of  X^ong  Tom.  No 
critics,  it  is  well  known,  are  we  ;  but, 
when  a  true  son  or  daughter  of  natoie, 
'.'  some  well-graced  actor  decks  the 
stage,"  the  best  of  our  remarks  ini^( 
grace  the  Journal.  Yea,  the  very  beso. 
ty  of  the  Siddons  herself  becomes  mat^ 
starlike— for,  mind  ye,  a  sttf  ii  ewr 
gentlein  its  brightest  glow,— asif  kmd* 
ling  before  your  eyes  in  the  fine  en- 
thusiasm of  our  praise.  Or,  ifFM, 
or  Paton-^Elisa  the  modest  and  the 
musical— hush  the  room,  it  is  pks- 
sant  to  see  old  Christopher  North 
intting  almost  ghostlike  amid  the  ps« 
thoB !  In  his  younger  daya,  the  harp 
was  the  instrument  on  whidi  he  kmd 
to  pl^y,  but  now  he  sddom  toudMs  t 
sinng ;  yet  when  beanty  with  asmik 
hints  the  wish  to  hear  some  ancient 
mdody,  the  old  man  is  not  unwilliJig» 
in  a  rare  hour,  to  try  his  trembliog 
hand,  repaid  at  the  close  of  the  Broom 
o'  the  CowdenknowB,  or  the  Floven 
p'  the  Forest— nor  has  his  voipe  bee* 
sUent— repaid,  oh,  soA-eyeddaoiibiBr 
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of  tlie  Bon  of  the  dead  brother  of  onr 
youth,  a  thousand  times  repaid  by  one 
single  tear ! 

Or  seek  yon  the  saloon,  '^  Grran« 
deur's  most  magnificent  saloon,"  and 
mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  with  the  rest- 
less and  glittering  flow  of  fashionable 
lifife,  a  sea  of  tossing  plnmes !  Why 
even  there,  you  may  perchance  see 
Christopher  sitting  afl  by  himself  in  a 
nook — silent  but  not  sad«-grave  but 
not  gloomy— critical  but  not  censori- 
ous— in  love  with  the  few,  in  liking 
"With  the  many— in  good*  will  with  all. 
His  gracious  eye  is  not  ayerted  even 
from  the  flying  waltz ;  for,  *'  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  penae,"  and  if  yours  be 
the  heart  of  a  man,  what  evil  thought 
can  be  inspired  into  it  by  the  breath 
of  innocence!  Youth  is  the  season  of 
loye  and  joy,  and  inhale  therefore  in- 
to thy  inmost  soul  the  bliss  of  that 
balmy  breath,  and  hug  to  thy  inmost 
soul  the  ideal  embrace,  so  faint— so  yery 
faint— of  that  young  yirgin,  whose 
-waist  now  thine  arm  is  privileged 
blamelessl;^  to  encircle ;  fof  where  vir- 
tue glides  in  all  her  blushing  beau^, 
the  touch  even  of  passion's  sdf  shall  be 
reverential,  and  tnat  bright  girl  and 
bright  boy  shall  part  as  they  met,  as 
pure  in  thought  as  two  doves,  that 
nappen  to  intersect  each  other's  flight, 
snd  after  a  few  airy  evolutions  in  the 
sunshine,  flee  away,  each  to  its  own 
place  of  pleasure  or  rest. 

Or,  n^  we  allude  to  ourselves  sit- 
ting by  the  ingle«cheek,  so  crouseand 
canty,  at  the  sober — ^yea,  the  sober 
orgies  of  our  Noctes  Ambrosiane? 
"We  are  no  cameleons — we  neither 
feed  on  air,  nor  change  our  colour.  Of 
ittttch  of  the  Glenlivet  we  gulp,  the  pa- 
rent barley  is  yet  unborn — the  only 
£ther  we  imbibe  is  the  ether  of  the 
imagination — Opium,  in  drop  or  pill, 
touches  not  our  lips,  but  in  the  feast 
of  fancy ;  though  one  Choice  Spirit  doth 
occasionally  sit  and  shine  among  us, 
to  whom  wat  drug  is  dear — and  the 
oyster-beds  along  the  sounding  shores 
at  the  mighty  sea,  have  reason  to  bless 
their  stars  that  the  acoounU  they  have 
from  the  fishermen,  of  the  innume- 
rous  barrels  so  unmercifully  emptied 
in  Piourdy,  are  apocryphal.  See  there 
18  our  outstretched  arm,  and  on  the 
point  of  that  little  finger— not  unfre- 
quentlv  turned  up  so— lies  untrem- 
bBng  the  drpp  of  the  mountain«dew  I 
So  steady  is  every  sinew  of  Sobriety— 
fitio  omtk  riiea  with  th«  Sudi  and  of** 
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ten  sits  upf  for  him  too— the  Sun,  who, 
washed  and  dressed  almost  in  a  mo. 
ment,  takes  a  stage  by  steam  before 
breakfiut,  and  whom  you  see  dining  on 
a  dessert  of  fruits  of  all  glorious  sorts 
and  sixes  about  mid-day,  risht  over 
your  head,  sitting  beneath  the  Deaa, 
m  the  Blue  Chamber,  oeiling'd  and 
fretted  bythesky  I  Not  brighter  is  that 
Blue  Chamber  of  the  Sun,  than  the 
Parlour  where  we  hold  our  Parliament 
— ^Korth  in  the  chair,  and  unlike  that 
solemn  Silence  in  St  Stephens,  a  SpealU 
er  indeed !  No  rat  or  raidical  from  rot- 
ten borough  here  each  of  us  member 
fbr  a  county.  Lowland  or  Highlrad,— 
the  Representatives  of  Soottand — ay, 
of  Enffland,  too,— for  lo !  "  England 
sends  ner  men,  of  men  the  chief"-* 
Seward  of  Christchurch,  and  Buller 
of  Brazennose ;— and  as  for  Irebmd, 
the  green  aod  glorious, — ^lo !  the  bold, 
the  dauntless  ODoherty, — ^the  Adjn« 
tant  good-at-need, — the  Enstsn,  with 
whom  no  Hope  is  forlorn,— the  Stan« 
dard-bearer,  who  plants  the  staff  of 
Joy  in  the  centre  of  our  table,  in  a 
hole  bored  by  the  gleg  gimlet  of  his 
nation's  wit,  so  that  the  genial  board 
is  overshadowed  by  its  bright  embla« 
zonry,  and  at  every  mstle  of  its  fblda, 
TicUer  seems  to  rise  in  stature,  Mao- 
rabin  to  become  more  and  more  the 
grave  Covenanter,  Mullion's  mirth  to 
grow  broader  as  the  crump  farl  on  the 
gridiron,  and  our  Shepherd  to  shine 
Eke  a  rowan-tree  in  Autumn,  bright- 
ening the  greensward  where  lie  hia 
sheep-like  lambs.  Invindbles  all !  Itia 
indeed  a  bright,  a  benign,  a  beautiful 
little  circular  world,  inhabited  but  by 
a  few  choicest  spirits — ^some  of  than 
—oh  1  may  we  dare  to  hope  it— even 
on  earth  immortal!  The  winged 
words— eome  like  bees  and  some  Eke 
birds — ^keep  working  and  lurking^ 
stinging  and  singing,  wherever  they 
alight — ^yet  no  permdous  pain  in  tlie 
wound,  no  cruel  enchantment  in  the 
strain.  The  winged  words— bee  or 
bird«like— are  still  murmuring  among 
flowers,— 

<'  Flowers,  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not 

nice  art 
In  beds  and  carious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Pour*d  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and 

plain, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly 

smote 
The  open  fidd,  and  where  the  unpiereed 

shade 
Inibiowtt*d  the  noontide  bowsn  V* 
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IMBelbiatedMoftbetoiiiidft  that  the* 
circle  roand  the  umer  ihriiie,  not  an* 
^lettrd  by  the  outward  world*  makes  its 
heart  to  beat  or  buni  within  it»  ita 
oeryea  to  tingle,  or  haply  even  iMringB 
4he  dim  base  aeroas its  eye.  Themeaa 
0ad  malignant  are  cowed  like  poul- 
try l^  the  crowing  of  a  far*off  game* 
«ocl^  on  his  airy  walk  on  a  pleasant 
hiU-fam.  The  sen  of  Genius  pining 
in  the  shade*-  Oh !  why  should  geniua 
ever  pine  beneath  the  sun,  momi,  and 
•tare  f-*-feels  encouragement  breathed 
into  his  siMtit,  and  knows  that  one 
•day  or  other  he  shall  emerge  from  the 
gloom  in  g^ory,  cheered  by  the  oor« 
dial  strain  of  us  kindred  spirits,  who» 
tmemd  aU,  will  take  him  by  the  hand, 
the  mirthfbl  as  well  as  the  melancho- 
ly, for  their  likings  and  loyes  are  the 
iame,  and  place  mm  among  •  the  *OfM. 
rifm,  the  EiquaUhonoured,  the  Sacred 
Band,  Brothers  all,  who,  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  ukL  soft  recorders,  in  firmest 
phalanx  moye  on  in  music  to  eyer« 
lasting  Fame« 

We  were  some  half  hour  ago  ^ealD* 
ing  of  the  Fashionable  World-^wexe 
Wenat*-of  Edinburgh?  WhT,in£din- 
burgh,  there  is  par-excellance  no 
&ahionaUe  world.  We  are— aa  the 
King— God  bless  him— once  very  well 
observed,  whenatt  we  Sawnies  happen- 
ed to  be  dressed  in  our  Sunday 'sbest«-« 
Nation  of  Gentlemen  ;<'-and  in  a  Na- 
tioB  of  Gentlemen,  you  have  no  notion 
howdilBoult,  cor  rather  how  impossible, 
it  is  to  make  a  Fashionable  World. 
We  are  all  so  vastly  pleasant  and  po- 
lite—low-breedii^  amons  us  is  so  like 
high*  breeding  in  any  other  less  dis- 
tinguished cUstrict  of  the  globe- 
that  persons  who  desire  to  be  oonipu 
raous  for  the  especial  elegance  of  their 
manners,  or  the  especial  splendour  of 
their  blow-outs,  know  not  how  to  set 
about  it,— «nd  let  the  highest  among 
them  be  as  fsshicmable  as  they  will, 
they  wiU  hear  an  army  of  chairmen 
*'  gurgling  Gaelic  halfway  down  thdr 
throats,"  as  they  keep  depositiDg  dow- 
ager after  dowager,  matron  after  ma^ 
tron,  mawsey  after  mawsey,  yir^ 
miUr  yirgin,  au  with  feathers  **  swahng 
in  their  bonnets,"  and  every  father's 
daughter  among  them  more  fashionable 
than  another,  in  the  gas-lighted  hall  of 
a  palace  in  Moray  Place,  inhabited  by 
a  most  fashionable  Doubleyou  Ess 
^-about  a  dozen  of  whose  oflSqving 
of  vsrious  sises  and  sexes,  at  each  new 
surriral;  keep  gbwsrisg.  and  gufl^ing 
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throngh  the  bamilam  on.  th«  mDKiJ 
story,  the  moat  ftahionahle  Kttlt 
dirty  red-headed  dears  that  cvier  aquah 
led  in  ascrabbing-tub  on  the  Plotter^ 
Saturday  Niffht,  — while  ever  and 
anon  faMikmaDle  aervant  maids^  i 


in   female   curiosity— •  proof   of  an 
enlightened   mind— and   othen,   of 
whom  it  appears  ^*  the  hirnsr  aflsin 
do  call  them  hence,"  keep  trinity  to 
«nd  fro,  one  with  a  child's  at^t-^-y 
in  her  hand,  and  another  with  aom^ 
thing  else  equally  essential  to  ita  oom- 
lort  before  getting  into  bed— while  it 
inspires  you  with  afine  dash  of  melaii- 
cboiy,  to  behold  on  such  a  night  of 
fashionaUe  feativities,  here  and  then 
among   the  many   men   apparently 
butlers,  footmen,  valeia,  waiteia,  and 
so  forth— many  of  them  faahiooably 
powdered  with  oat  and  barley  meal  of 
the- finest  qualitv-^some  in  and  some 
out  of  livery,  bhie  breechsa  and  red, 
black  breedies  and  grey— you  are 
inspired,  we  say,  with  a  fine  spirit  of 
melancholy,  to  discern,  among  *'  these 
liveried  angels  Uckeying  you,"  the 
facesof  Sawlies,  well  known  at  fashioa. 
able  funerals,  and  who  smile  upon 
you  as  you  move  from  room  to  room, 
as  if  to  recall  to  your  remembranos 
the  laat  time  you.  had  the  sari  aft  ction 
of  being  preceded  by  them  into  that 
place  of  Fashionable  Resort— the  Gr^ 
Friars'  Church-yard— 

«  Those  funend-baked  matea 

Do  eoMly  fomish  vp  the  sapper  taMesL** 

Another  consequence  of  our  beiur 
a  Nation  of  Gentlemen  ia,  that  in  all 
Inoad  Scotland  there  is  no  such  thing 
as— a  Man  of  Ton.  An  occaaiooal 
pufmy— a  not  unfrequent  prig — is 
to^be  met  with,  in  perscms  ambi- 
tious of  being  distinguished  among  a 
nation  of  gentlemen,  each  by  the  poa- 
session  of  his  own  peculiarity,  in  itaelf 
pertiaps  more  becoming  a  cur  than  a 
Christian,  a  baiber'a  block  than  a  head 
with  tongue  and  brains.  But  a  Han 
of  Ton,  we  repeat,  is,  in  sndi  a  na- 
tion, an  impossible  production ;  and 
we  appeal  to  our  readers,  if  they  ever 
behdd  that  phenomenon  in  £din- 
bnrgh,— or  even  in  Glaagow,  where;, 
on  the  given  principle,  a  few  might 
reasonably  enough  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  winter  quartera  about  the 
Gorbals,  or  summer  ones,  down  at  the 
Auld-kirk,— ^ao^  in  the  west,  do  they 
pronounce  Innsrlqp,)— or  the  Largik 
Than  is  another  0BB«ileoDaeque|ses 
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9iwxtMiofS  tflfatimi  of  GkndenMn, 
irbich  detertes  nodoe  in  this  pftCriotie 
Pferiodieal.  Here  no  roan  is  pennit- 
ted  to  pride  himself  on  his  sopeiiof 
skill  and  exeellenoe  in  the  brotd,  open- 
day  violation  of  all  the  bonds  and 
duties  of  life.  This  of  itself  prerenls 
the  appearance  in  a  century  of  a  single 
JMan  of  Ton.  We  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  wickedness  among  us 
in  this  pleasant  place, — no  vice> — ^no 
licentiousness, — no  dishonour.  But 
they  hide  their  heads  in  the  dark^*— 
Here  the  adultress  does  not  show  her 
face — hrasen^  or  blushing  with  paint. 
VTen  she  to  do  so,  there  are  no  Men 
of  Ton  to  caper  by  her  side,  on  horse* 
badt,  along  street,  or  round  square,  or 
lead  her,  at  concert,  assembly,  or  pUy, 
tip  the  fair  lane  of  stainless  matrons, 
and  virgins  pure,  whose  ears  abhor 
tile  meretricious  rustle  of  the  wanton's 
flaunting  habiliments.  This  is  not 
fiishionable  among  the  Nation  of  Gen« 
tiemen,  fashionable  as  we  are.  The 
lady  who  should  act  thus,  would  soon 
find  herself  in  a  nunnery,  and  the 
gentleman  would  pay  a  yisit  to  the 
Great  Seat  of  the  ribbon  trade. 

The  Queen  of  the  North  is  of  an 
excellent  sixe ;  and  we  hope  that,  du« 
ring  our  day,  she  will  not  greatly  ex- 
iwnd  her  dimensions.  There  ought  al« 
ways  to  be  a  bright  embroidered  belt 
of  yillas,  a  mile  broad  at  least,  between 
her  and  the  sea ;  and  surely  She  will 
not  tread  upon  the  feet  of  the  old 
Pentlands.  We  could  heaye  the  pen« 
liye  sigh — almost  drop  the  pensiye  tear 
^— to  remember  the  hundreds  of  sweet, 
snug,  sheltered,  cozy  cottages — not 
thatched,  but  slated— with  lattice* 
^windows,  and  haply  Venetian-blinds 
s— !Atmt-trelliced — and  with  gable- end 
rich  in  its  jargonelle,  *'  all  w^e  away" 
by  the  irresistible  ''  march  of  stoife 
'and  lime,"  charging  in  close  street, 
and  then  taking  up  position  in  hollow 
iquare,  on  eyery  knoll  and  brae  in  the 
neighbourhood.  How  many  pretty 
little  blossoming  gsrdens  does  the 
Spring  now  in  yain  desiderate !  Are 
there  any  such  things  now-a-days,  we 
Svonder,  as  retired  citizens  ?  Old,  de- 
cent, yenerable  husband  and  wife,  li« 
*ying  about  a  mile,  or  two  miles  even, 
out  of  town,  always  to  be  found  at 
home  when  you  stroll  out  to  eee  how 
"die  worthy  pair  are  getting  on,  either 
>iuing  each  on  an  opporite  arm-chair, 
with  a  bit  sma'  lassie,  grandchild  pel^• 
kapa,  or  pertiaps  only  an-orphaB  ser« 
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child,  between  them  on  a  atool,  and 
who  was  evidently  reading  the  Blbk 
aa  yen  entered ;  or  the  two,  not  far 
from  one  another  in  the  garden-^hd 
pnuiing^  it  may  be,  the  fnttt-treea,  for 
he  is  a  great  prdener^  and  rgoicea  in 
the  Golden  Pippin— she  busy  widi  the 
flowers,  among  which  we  ^Ber  you  a 
pound  for  eyery  weed,  so  exquisitely 
fine  the  eare  that  tends  those  gorgeooa 
beds  of  anemoneaand  pdyan^uses,  or 
pinks,  and  carnations,  on  which  every 
dewy  morning  Flora  descend^  from 
heayen  to  brighten  the  glory  with  her 
amiles!  But  we  are  relapaing  into  the 
pathetic,  ao  let.na  remark  that  a  Capi« 
tal  should  alwaya  be  proportioned  to  a 
Councry— «Bd  yerily„  Scotland  csrriea 
hers,  like  a  head  with  a  fine  phrenolte 
gical  deyelopement,  on.  a  broad  back 
and  shoulderii^  and  looks  stately  among 
die  nations.  And  neyer— neyeiwthia 
IB  our  morning  and  eyening  prayerw.* 
never  may  she  need  to  hang  down  that 
head  in  shame,  but  may  she  lift  it  up, 
crested  with  glory,  till  the  blue  skies 
themselves  shidl  he  no  more—till  ceaao 
the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  that 
snn- bright  sea! 

But  never  in  all  her  annals  were 
found  together  Shame  and  Scotland. 
Sir  Willum  WaUaoe  haa  not  lefi 
Shame  one  aingle  dark  cavern  where* 
in  to  hide  her  head.  Be  thou  Bold, 
Free,  Patriotic,  aa  of  Mg  gathered  up 
in  thyself  within  thy  native  moun- 
tains, yet  hospiuble  to  the  iiigh«sottl« 
ed  Southron,  as  thou  wert  ever  wont 
to  be  even  in  the  days  of  Bannockbum 
and  Flodden  I— To  thine  eye,  aa  of  old, 
be  dear  each  slip  of  blue  sky,  glimp« 
sing  through  the  storm— each  cloud* 
cleaving  hill-top,  Bennevis,  Caim« 
eorm,  Cruachan— Rannoch's  black, 
bright,  purple  heatheri>8ea— Cowrie's 
Carse,  beloved  of  Ceres-^ind  Clydes* 
dale,  to  Pomona  dear — Spire  pointing 
to  heaven  through  the  dense  city« 
cloud,  or  from  the  solitary  brae — ^Ba* 
ronial  hall  or  castle  sternly  dilapida* 
ting  in  slow  decay — ^humble  hut,  that 
ainks  an  unregarded  ruin,  like  some 
traditionless  cairn— or  shieling,  that, 
like  the  nest  of  the  small  brown  moor- 
land bird,  is  renewed  every  spring, 
lasting  but  one  summer  in  its  remotest 
glen  I  To  thine  ears,  as  of  old,  be 
*'Desr  the  wild  musicof  the  ^lonntaio  wave, 
BieaUog  along  the  shores  of  liberty !" 
'  Dear  the  thunder  of  the  oataraet  hoard, 
.when-tbe  «ky  U  snthmU  a  doad,.aiid 
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the  rain  it  over  and  gonfr— heard  by 
the  deer-8taltcer,  f  landing  lilce  a  sha* 
dow,  leagues  off,  or  moving  for  hours 
slow  as  a  shadow,  guided  by  the  ant- 
lers. Dear  be  the  yell  of  the  unseen 
eagle  in  the  sky,  and  dear,  where 
"  no  fsloon  is  abroad  for  prey/'  the 
happy  moaning  of  the  cusoat  in  the 
grave — the  lUting  of  the  lintwhite 
among  broom  and  brier— the  rostle  of 
the  wing  of  the  lonesome  Robin*red- 
breast  m  the  summer*  woods— his 
sweet  pipe  on  the  bam  or  byre-riggin' 
in  autmnn,  through  all  winter  long  his 
peck  at  the  casement,  and  his  dark- 
ered  hopping  round  the  hearth  J  fie 
tnine  ever  a  native,  not  an  alien  spirit, 
and  ever  on  thy  hps,  sweet  Scotia ! 
may  there  hang  the  muaie  of  thy  own 
Doric  tongue* 

:  Nor  vahi  die  hope>  for  it  is  in  hea« 
Ten!  Ahighphilosoph]^has^iieont 
from  the  sages  of  thy  dties  into  the 
l<meliest  recesses  of  the  hills.  The 
student  sits  by  the  ingle  of  his  fa« 
ther's  straw*roofed  abed,  or  lies-  in 
leisure,  released  from  labour,  among 
the  broomy  banks  and  braes  of  the 
wimpling  bum,  and  pores  and  medi- 
tates over  the  pages  of  Reid,  and  Fer« 
gusson,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown,— 
wise  benefactors  of  the  race.  Each 
▼ale  "  ^gs  sloud  old  songs,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  heart,"— the  poetry  of  Bums 
the  deathless  shall  brighten  for  ever 
the  cottar's  hearth — Campbell  is  by  all 
beloved— and  the  high  harp  of  Scott 
shall  sound  for  ever  in  aU  thy  halls. 
And  more  solemn,  more  sacred,  all 
over  the  land  are  heard,-— 
^  Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in 
Sion  gUde,*' 

the  songs,  mournful  in  their  mig'esty, 
i^  the  woe-denouncing,  sin-dooming 
Prophets  of  ol^,  of  which  the  mean- 
ings are  still  profound  to  the  ear  of 
nations  that  listen  to  them  aright — 
for  there  is  a  taint  at  the  core  of  all 
their  hearts,  and  not  one  single  land 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  strong 
as  it  may  be  in  its  simplicity,  that 
hath  not  reason  to  dread  that  one  day 
or  other  may  be  its  own— the  doom  of 
the  mighty  Babylon ! 

But   lo!    a  soft   sweet  smile  of 
showery  sunshine— and  our  hearts  are 
touched  by  a  sudden  mirth. 
^  Then  add  I,  Master,  pleasant  is  this 
place." 

A  pleasanter  dty  ia  nowhere  to  be 
ieni— neither  sea^ahore  nor  '  ' 
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but  between  the  two»  and  nnith^ 
the  restlessness  of  the  one  aitoatsw 
with  the  quietness  of  the  other. — 
there  green  waves  leaping  like  Funca, 
here  green  hiUs  fiaed  like  Fate^— i 
there  white  ssils  gliding,  here  vrldte 
tents  pitched,— there— you  can  hard- 
ly see  it  even  with  a  telescopic  eye— the 
m-off  Bass,  from  whose  d^o,  per- 
haps at  this  very  moment,  the  ^•■*vi^ 
fowling-piece  liaa  scared  a  yellii^ 
dond  .of  sea-birda,— 4here  the  near 
Caatle-Roek  thundoing  a  royal  aalute^ 
for  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  our  most  gracious  and  gkriooa 
King,— there  masts  unnumbered,  here 
roofb  multitudinous,— there  Keptmi^ 
here  ApoUo,— to^pether,  aea»  son, 
earth,  and  heaven,  all  in  one— a  per- 
lectFoem! 

Verily  it  ia  a  pleasant  plaee,  and 
pleasant  are  the  people  who  inhabit  it, 
through  all  their  gradea.  Theatudatte 
at  the  University  are  pleaaant — ao  are 
the  proftssofs.  The  shopkeepers  are 
pleassnt— so  are  the  dtiaens  in  gene- 
ral, especially  such  of  them  aa  are  To- 
riea— though  for  thy  sake,  dear  friend, 
^now  atfar-off  Cacra-bank— we  could 
almost  beoomea  little  Whitish — plea- 
sant are  the  advocates — ^pleasant  every 
W.S. — are  not  the  ministers  of  the  dty 
pleasant  as  they  are  pious— and  were 
not  those  pleasant  pokmicals  all,  about 
the  Apocrypha  ?  Pleasant  are  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  come  hither  to  edu- 
cate their  sons  and  daughters,  fbrgetfnl 
of  com  bills— and  pleasant,  O,  Edina ! 
are  the  strangers  within  thy  gates !  Up 
and  down,  down  and  up  the  various 
steps  of  thy  society  do  we  delight  to 
crutch  it ;  nor  can  we  complain  of  a 
cold  reception  from  the  palace  in  Mo- 
ray Place  to  the  box  at  Newington. 
Yea,  verily,  Edinburgh  is  a  pleasant 
place,  and  pleasant  are  its  inhabitants. 

We  are  too  much  a  Nation  of  Gen- 
Uemen  to  talk  long  about  ouradves, 
and  this  dty  of  ours,  with  its  Castle* 
Rock,— iU  Arthur's  Seat,— ita  Calton 
Hill, — and  its  Parthenon  of  Seven  Pil- 
lars, standing  unemployed  like  the 
seven  young  men  of  yore,  in  the  now 
poor,  desTi  dead  Scots  Magaaine,  but 
unlike  them — ^unfiniahedl  There  wffl 
the  poor  Pillars  be,— in  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold, — without  a  roof  to 
cover  them,  nor,  after  the  scaffolding 
ahall  have  been  removed,  so  mudi  ss 
a  timber  skdeton  to  stud  between 
Ihem  and  the  easterly  harr,  seeming 
to  say  to  every  struiger  aa  he  aa» 
16  • 
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cendt  the  hfll^— '<  Oh,  matter^  we  aie 
Seven  r 

So  let  QB  off  to  London  for  an  hoar 
or  twOf  not  by  that  unhappy  mail« 
coach,  which  ia  not  once  suffered  to 
oool  its  axle-tree  all  the  way  from  this 
to  York  Minster,— -(that  is  an  edifice 
we  must  ere  long  be  describing,)— i 
and  in  which  we  have  oommitted  no 
crime  of  sufficient  atrocity  to  deserve 
imprisonmenti  Neither  have  we  any 
desire  to  die  of  indigestion,  and  con-* 
stipatioQ  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  mortification,  and  gangrene* 
That  is  the  death  of  a  bag-man. 
No— ours  be  the  stiff,  breeze*loving 
Smack,  with  her  bowsprit  right  in 
ihe  wind's  eye,  and  eating  out  of  it, 
as  the  helmsman  luffit  up  to  catch 
cTery  capful,  all  such  craft  as  custom- 
house cutters,  and  be  hanged  to  them, 
-—even  the  King^s  ones,-^;un-briga 
cruizing  on  the  station,— Southamp* 
ton  sdiooners  of  the  Yacht  Club, — or 
crack*collier  from  Newcastle,  tryinsr 
it  on  in  ballast,  whose  captain  served 
last  with  old  Coiliugwood,  and,  in 
youths  with 

^  Gallant  Admiral  Howe,  sung  oat,  To! 
heave  or— 

Or  gdlant  Steamo*,  that,  never  gun« 
wale  in,  but  ever  upright  as  the  state- 
1 V  swan,  cleaves  blast  and  breaker  as 
they  both  come  right  a-head, — ^the 
one  blackening,  and  the  other  whiten- 
ing,—while  fiain's  trumpet  is  heard 
in  Uie  mingled  roar,  and  under  his  in- 
trepid skill  all  the  hundreds  on  board 
fed  as  safe  as  in  their  own  beds, 
though  it  is  near  night&ll,  and  we  are 
now  among  the  shores  and  shallows 
of  the  Swin,  where  ships  untold  have 
gone  to  pieces. — See,  there,  a  wreck  I 

As  for  London,  it  is  long  since  we 
have  sported  our  figure  in  Bond  Street 
or  the  Park.  We  have  had  no  box  at 
the  Opera  for  a  good  manv  years.  We 
have  never  condesoendea  to  put  our 
nose  into  St  Stephen's  Chapel  since  we 
accepted  the  Chiltems — the  House  of 
Loras  has  long  been  the  object  of  our 
most  distant  respect^-*and,  generally 
spoddng,  at  the  West  End,  we  verily 
believe  we  are  about  as  well  known  as 
Captain  Parry,  or  any  other  British  of- 
ficer, vrill  ever  be  at  the  North  Pole. 

Yet  once  we  knew  London  wel^ 
both  by  dav  when  it  was  broad  awake, 
and  by  night  *'  when  all  that  mighty 
heart  was  lying  still."  We  remember, 
now,  as  yesterday,  the  eve  on  which  we 
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first— all  abne  and  on  fbot,  reached 
Hyde*Park  Comer.  All  alone !  Yea- 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
Were  on  foot  then,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  on  horses  and  in  chariots.  But 
still  we  were  alone.  Not  in  misan- 
thropy— no— no — no— for  then,  aa 
now,  and  with  more  intense,  more 
burning  passion,  with  stronger- winged 
and  farther-flighted  imagination  did 
we  love  our  kind,  for  our  thoughta 
were  merry  as  nightingales,  untamed 
as  eagles,  and  tender  as  doves.  But 
we  were  young — and  we  were  in  a 
manner  foreigners — and  few  friends 
had  we  but  the  sunbeams  and  the 
shadows  of  our  own  restless  soul.  From 
the  solemn  and  sacred  inclosure  of  thy 
bell-chiming  and  cloistered  haunts^- 
Rhedicyna !  did  we  come,— the  tomes 
of  the  old  world's  treasures  closed 
for  a  season — Homer,  and  Pindar, 
and  Esdiylus,  and  Platd,  and  the 
Stagyrite,  and  Demosthenes,  and  Thu* 
cvdides,  left  for  a  while  asleep  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Gothic-vrindowed  Libra* 
ry,  where  so  many  musing  days  had 
doudlike  floated  by,  nor  failed  to  leave 
behind  them  an  immortal  inspiration, 
pure  and  high  as  that  breathed  from 
the  beautv  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
i^ons  of  setting  suns, — and  all  at 
once,  from  the  companionship  of  the 
dead  did  we  plunge  into  that  of  the 
living! 

From  the  companionship  of  the 
dead!  For  having  bade  farewell  to 
our  sweet  native  Scotland,  and  kissed, 
ere  we  parted,  the  grass  and  the  flow- 
ers with  a  shower  of  filial  tears— ha- 
ving bade  farewell  to  all  her  glens, 
now  aglimmer  in  the  blended  light  of 
imagination  and  memory— with  their 
cairns  and  kirks,  their  low-chimneyed 
huts  and  their  high  turreted  hal]»^ 
their  free-flowing  rivers,  and  lochs 
dashing  like  seas — ^we  were  all  at  once 
buried,  not  in  the  Cimmerian  gloom, 
but  the  Cerulean  glitter,  of  Oxford's 
ancient  academic  Groves*  The  Genius 
of  the  place  fell  upon  us — ^yes!  we 
hear  new, /in  the  renewed  delight  of 
the  awe  of  our  youthful  spirit,  the 
pealing  organ  in  that  Chapel  called 
the  Beautiful— we  see  the  Saints  on 
the  stained  windows— at  the  Altar  the 
picture  of  one  up  Calvary  meekly 
bearing  the  cross  f  It  seemed,  then, 
Uiat  our  hearts  had  no  need  even  of 
the  kindness  of  kindred — of  the  conn« 
try  whtf  e  we  were  bom,  and  that  had 
received  the  continued  blessings  of 
5L 
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our  enlarging  love !  Yet  away  went, 

even  then^  sometimes  our  thoughts  to 
Scotland,  like  carrier-pigeons  wafting 
love-messages  beneath  their  unwea-> 
ried  wings!  They  went  and  they  re* 
turned^  and  still  their  going  and  oo«i 
ming  was  blest.  But  ambition  touched 
us,  as  with  the  wand  of  a  magician 
from  a  vanished  world  and  a  vanished 
time.  The  Greek  tongue— multitu* 
dinous  as  the  sea — ^kept  like  the  sea 
sounding  in  our  ears,  through  the 
stillness  of  that  world  of  towers  and 
temples.  Lo !  Zeno>  with  his  argu» 
ments  hard  and  high,  beneath  the 
Porch !  Plato  divinely  discoursing  in 
Grove  and  Garden!  The  Stagyrite 
searching  for  truth  in  the  profounder 
gloom  I  The  sweet  voice  of  the  smi- 
ling Socrates,  cheering  the  cloister's 
shade  and  the  court's  sunshine !  And 
when  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes 
eeased,  we  heard  the  harping  of  the 
old  blind  glorious  Mendicant,  whom, 
for  the  loss  of  eyes,  Apollo  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  immortal  song !  Ami 
that  was  our  companionship  of  the 
dead! 

But  the  voice — the  loud  and  near 
voice  of  the  living  world  came  upon 
us — and  starting  up,  like  a  man  wa- 
kened from  the  world  of  sleep  and 
dreams,  we  flew  to  meet  it  on  the 
wind — onwards  and  onwards  to  its 
source  humming  louder  and  louder 
•8  we  approached,  a  magnificent  hum 
as  from  a  city  with  a  thousand  gates 
of  everlasting  ingress  and  egress  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth ! 

Not  till  then  had  we  known  any« 
thing  of  our  own  being.  Before,  all 
had  been  dream  and.  vision,  through 
which  we  had  sunk,  and  kept  sink 
sinking,  like  flowers  surcharged  with 
liquid  radiance,  down  to  the  palaces  of 
naiads,  and  mermaids,  and  fairy  folk, 
inhabiting  the  emerald  caves,  and 
walking  tnrough  the  pearl-leaved  fo- 
rests and  asphodel  meadows  of  an 
unreal  and  unsubstantial  world !  For 
a  cloudy  curtain  had  still  seemed  to 
kang  between  us  and  the  old  world- 
darkening  even  the  fields  of  Mara- 
thon and  Platsa,  whose  heroes  were 
but  as  shadows.  Now  we  were  in  the 
eddies-^the  vortices — ^the  whirlpools 
of  the  great  roaring  sea  of  life !  atid 
away  we  were  carried,  not  afraid,  yet 
somewhat  trembling  in  the  awe  of  our 
sew  delight,  inta  the  heart  of  the 
babitations  of  all  this  world's  most 
imperial,  most  servile— roost  tyran- 
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Boas  and  most  davlsb  paasioiia  I  Afl 
that  was  most  elevating  and  lAost  de« 
grading — ^most  startling  and  most  sub- 
duing  too— most  trying  by  temptatiou 
of  pleasurCj  and  by  repuLnon  of  pain 
^nto  the  heart  of  all  joy  and  all 
grief— all  calm  and  all  storm — all 
dangerons  trouble,  and  more  danger* 
eus  rest— *all  rapture  and  all  agony 
—crime,  guilt,  misery,  madness  and 
despair.  A  thousand  voices,  each  with 
a  different  tone,  cried  us  on — ^yet  over 
them  all  one  voice,  with  which  the 
rest  were  still  in  unison — the  voice  of 
the  hidden  wickedness  that  is  in  the 
soul  of  every  man  who  is  bom  of  a 
woman,  and  that  sometimes  as  if  it 
were  of  guardian  angei,  and  some* 
times  of  familiar  Demon,  now  lured, 
persuaded,  urged,  drove  us  on— on, 
on,  in  amongst  shoala  and  shallowa  of 
that  dim  weaving  sea,  where  many 
wrecks  were  visible ,  sheer  hulks  heaved 
up  on  the  dark  dry— or  masufaeads 
but  a  foot  out  of  the  foam— 4iere  what 
seemed  a  beaoon,  and  there  a  ligfau 
house,  hut  on  we  bore,  all  sail  set,  to 
the  very  sky-scrapers,  with  flags  fly- 
ing, and  all  the  Ship  of  Life  manned 
by  a  crew  of  rebellious  passions — ^and 
Prudence,  that  old  Palinurus,  at  the 
helm  fast  asleep,  and  then,  as  if  in  his 
own  doom  prophetic  of-  ours,  over- 
board amongst  breakers! 

For  a  moment,  we  thought  of  the 
great  cataracts  of  Scotland — Corra- 
Linn— Foyers — thousands  of  naraeles 
torrents  tumbling  over  mountains  to 
the  sea— her  murmuring  forests  and 
caves  a-moaning  for  ever  to  the  winds 
and  waves  round  the  difi^-bonnd  coast 
of  Cape  Wrath!  But  that  was  the 
voice  of  Nature  ~dead  in  her  thunders, 
even  as  in  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
This  was  the  voice  of  Life— dnblimer 
far— «nd  smiting  the  soul  with  a  su- 
bliroer  sympathy.  Now,  our  whole 
being  was  indeed  broad  awake — hi- 
therto, in  its  deepest  stirrings,  it  bad 
been  as  asleep.  All  those  beautiM 
and  delightful  reveries  vanishedaway, 
as  something  too  airy  and  indolent 
for  the  spirit— 'passive  no  more — bat 
rejoicing  in  its  strength,  like  a  loll- 
fledged  young  eagle,  leaping  from  the 
edge  of  its  eyry,  feariesaly  snd  at  i 


over  the  oli£r,  and  away  off  into  the 
bosom  of  the  storm  ! 

Whither  shall  we  look?  Whither 
shall  we  fly  ?  Deniaens  of  a  new  world 
— a  new  universes—chartered  liber- 
tines,  as  yet  unblamed  by  ConseieiKi^ 
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vliotoolrpartwfth  Chepuaions,  know- 
ing  not  thateyen  her  own  sacred  light 
might  be  obscured  by  the  flapping  of 
their  denxm-wingtl  And  why  should 
C^oDBcience,  eren  in  that  danger,  have 
been  afiraid  ^  It  is  not  one  of  her  du- 
ties to  start  at  shadows.  God-given 
to  the  human  breast,  she  sufiers  not 
her  state  to  be  troubled  by  crowds 
of  vain  afiprshensions,  or  she  would 
fall  in  her  fear.  Even  then>  Virtue 
bad  her  sacred  allies  in  our  heart. 
The  love  of  that  nature  on  whose  hot- 
■om  we  had  been  bred^-a  sleeping 
apark  of  something  like  poetry  in  our 
■ouls  unextinguishablei  and  preserva- 
live  of  the  innocence  it  enlightened- 
reverence  of  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  beloved  Scotland's  Faith — the  me* 
Vkorj  of  her  old,  holy,  and  heroic 
flongs^the  unforgotten  blessing  of  a 
pother's  living  lips,  of  a  father's  dy« 
Ing  eves*— the  ambition,  neither  low  nor 
ignoble,  of  youth's  aspiring  hopes,  for, 
not  altogether  uncrowned  had  been  our 
temples,  even  with  the  Muses'  wreath 
—a  whisper  of  Hope  faint,  far-off,  and 
uncertain,  and  haply  even  now  unrea- 
lised its  promise— and  far  down  buried» 
but  instinct  with  spirit,  beneath  them 
all,  a  life^deep  love  for  Her,  that  Or- 
phan-maid—so human,  yet  so  vision- 
ary— afar-off  in  the  beauty  of  her  hea- 
Yen^protected  innocence,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  that  old  castle,  where  by 
day  the  starlings  looked  down  on  her 
loveliness,  sole*sitting  among  the  ruins, 
ftnd  for  her  the  wood-lark,  Scotia's 
nightingale,  did  sing  all  night  long— 
ai  life-deep  love,  call  it  passion,  pity, 
friendship,  brotheriy  affection,  all 
united  together  by  smiles,  sighs,  and 
tear»— songs  sung  as  by  an  angel  in 
the  moonlight  glen— prayers  in  that 
oratory  among  the  difis— the  bliss  of 
meetings  and  of  partings  among  the 
glimmering  woods,  sanctified  by  her 
presence— of  that  long,  last,  eternal 
farewell ! 

Therefore,  our  spirit  bore  a  charmed 
life  into  that  world  of  danger  and 
death.  That  face  to  us  was  holy, 
though  then  all  alive  in  its  loveliness— 
and,  oh  !  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
dead — ^holy  as  the  face  of  some  figure 
—some  marble  figure  of  a  saint  lying 
on  a  tomb.  Its  smile  was  with  us 
even  when  our  eyes  knew  it  not— its 
voice  as  the  dying  close  of  music,  when 
our  ear  was  given  to  other  soandi  leas 
pensive  and  divine. 
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With  all  its  senses  in  a  transport,  our 
soul  was  now  in  the  mighty  London ! 
Every  single  street-musician  seemed 
to  us  as  an  Orpheus.  Each  band  of 
female  singers,  some  harping  as  they 
sung,  and  others,  with  light  guitar 
ribbon-bound  to  their  graceful  shoul« 
ders,  to  us  were  as  the  Muses— each 
airy  group  very  Goddesses, 

*^  Knit  with  the  Graces  aad  the  Loves  ia 
dance," 

and  leading  on  the  Honrs  along  the 
illuminated  atmosphere,  where  each 
lamp  was  as  a  star  f  The  whole  World 
seemed  houaes,  palaces,  domes,  thea- 
tres, and  temples — and  London  the 
universal  name  1  Yet  there  was  often 
a  shudder  as  the  stream  of  terrible  en- 
joyment went  roaring  by— and  the 
faces  of  all  those  lost  creatures^thoso 
daughters  of  sin  and  sorrow— with 
£ftir  but  wan  faces,  hollow  bright  eyes 
^nd  shrieks  of  laughter,  appalled  the 
heart  that  wondered  at  their  beauty, 
and  then  started  to  hear  afar  off,  and 
as  in  awhisper,  the  word  *'  Innocence," 
as  if  it  were  the  name  of  something 
•acred  in  another  life  and  another 
world ;  for  here  guilt  was  in  its  glory 
and  its  grief,  women  angels  pf  Tight 
no  more,  but  fiends  of  darkness,  hunt- 
ing and  hunted  to  despair  and  death ! 
Fear  cannot  live  in  youth's  bosom  ; 
and  gay  and  glad  we  penetrated,  like 
a  young  bird  that  loves  the  sunshine 
of  the  open  sky,  yet  dreads  not  to  drop 
down,  or  dart  into  the  black  forest 
gloom — ^into  haunts  where  the  old 
grey  grim  Iniquitv  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  established  his  strong- 
holds. The  ruffian's  scowl  fell  off 
our  face,  like  darkness  from  a  new- 
trimmed  lamp,  of  which  the  oil  failed 
not— our  eye,  which  neither  grief  nor 
guilt  had  clouded,  made  that  of  the 
robber,  the  burglar,  and  the  murderer 
to  quail — convicts  even  then  to  con- 
science, and  doomed  to  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold— curses  and  execrations  passed 
by  our  heads,  like  blasts  by  the  top  of 
the  strong  young  trees.  And  will  Law, 
bloody  penal  Law,  quell  crimes  in  such 
hearts  as  these,  or  strike  their  handu 
with  palsy?  Shall  the  ^hangman 
» terrify,  when  conscience  is  a  bug- 
bear ?  Other  ministers  must  disarm 
the  murderers.  Another  light  than 
the  torch  in  the  iron  grasp  of  crimi- 
nal justice,  discovering  and  dragging 
the  felon  from  hia  hannt,  miut  pene* 
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trate  and  dispel  the  darkness,  till  it  ip 
broad  as  day,  and  therein  wickedness 
can  hatch  and  hide  no  more — ^the  light 
of  mercy,  and  the  jorisprudenee  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  on^reas* 
eending  from  the  dolorous  rmon  into 
the  blessed  day,  there  was  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's  in  heaven,  or  there  the 
holy  Abbey,  where  sleep  England's 
holiest  de^,  and  the  Thames,  with 
all  his  floating  glories,  moored,  or 
adrifting  with  the  tide  down  to  the 
sea,  like  giants  rejoicing  to  run  a  race 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ! 

How  dreamlike  the  flowings  of  the 
Isis  by  Godstow's  ivied  Ruin,  where 
blossomed,  bloomed,  and  perished  in 
an  hour,  Rosamunda— flower  of  the 
world!  How  cheerful,  as  if  waked 
from  a  dream,  glides  on  the  fismous 
stream  by  Christ- Church'  Cathedral 
grove !  How  sweet  by  Iffley's  Saxon 
tower!  ByNuneham'slime-treeshade 
how  serene  as  peace !  But  here  thou 
hast  changed  thy  name  and  thy  na« 
ture  into  the  sea-seeking  Thames,  alive 
and  loud  with  the  tide  that  murmurs 
of  the  ocean- foam,  and  bridged  mag* 
nificentlv  as  becomes  the  nver  that 
makes  glad  the  Citv  of  the  Kings  who 
are  the  umpires  of  the  whole  world's 
wars !  Down  sailed  our  spirit,  along 
with  the  floating  standard  of  England 
to  the  Nore.  There  her  Fleet  lay 
moored,  like  a  thunder-cloud  whose 
lightning  rules  the  sea^- 

*'Her  march  is  o*er  the  monntsin-wave^ 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep  !*' 

Woe  to  all  the  Isle,  when  the  sons  of 
ocean  walk  their  decks  in  mutiny !  Woe 
to  France  and  Spain,  and  all  the  band- 
ed naval  powers  of  the  world,  when, 
palm  as  clouds,  the  Fleet  bears  down  in 
white-winged  line  of  battle,  and  the 
foemen's  crescent  breaks  into  frsjB^- 
ments,  and  melts  away,  with  all  its 
struck  flags,  into  fatal  overthrow! 
.And  what,  O  London!  were  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  whose  merchants  were 
princes^what  were  Tyre  and  Sidon 
to  thee !  Eyen  now  the  sun  is  rising^, 
and  the  sun  is  setting,  on  thy  countless 
sails.  We  almost  cease  now  to  feel 
*^  Of  the  old  sea,  some  reyerential  fear  !** 

The  ocean  obeys  the  "  meteor-flsg  oft 
England,"  even  as  its  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing  obeys  the  Planet. 

But  it  is  night,  and  lo !  the  crowd- 
ed Theatre  is  ablase  with  Beauty; 
and  as  Tragedy,  "  with  solemn  stole, 
sweeping  by,"  the  piled-up 
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mnltltade  is  all  as  hush  aa  deadu 

Then  first  the  *'  buried  Mi^city  of 

Denmark"— though   mimic   all   die 

scene— ^as  awful  and  ftill  of  dread  to 

our  young  imagination,  as  if  indeed 

"  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon," 

on  the  olff  battiementa  dT  Elafneur— 

the  fine,  pensive,  l^efa  philosophy  of 

the  melancholy, worUUdistractewaoi- 

let,  flowed  as  if  from  his  own  very 

princely  li{Nh--the  fair  Ofdielia,  as 

ahe  went  singing  and  scattering  her 

flowers,  waa  to  ua  a  new  Image  of  a 

purer  innocence,  a  more  woinl  sorrow, 

than  we  knew  before  to  have  ever  had 

its  birth  or  burial-place  on  thia  earth. 

There  we  saw  the  Shadow  of  the 

mishtiest  Julius  standing— imperial 

still— -before  his  beloved  Bratua  in  the 

Tent ;  and  as  he  waved  a  majestie  up* 

braidhig,  threatening^  and  waniii^ 

from  the  hand  that  had  sabdned  the 

world,  we  heard  the  C«sar  say,  *'  We 

will  meet  again  at  PhilippL"    These 

we,  too,  as  well  as  the  Thane,  heard 

avdoecrvtoallthehonae,  *'  l^eepoo 

more— Glammis  hath,  murdered  aleep 

— 4tnd  therefbre  Cawdor  ahall  aleep  no 

more !"— and  in  glided,  with  atone  eyea 

and  bloodless  face,  sleep-walking  Be» 

morse,  in  the  form  of  a  stately  JLady 

wringmg  her  hands,  and  groanii^ 

''Out,  damned  spot,"  while  the  Hennt* 

ed  felt  in  her  dream,  thaf  not  all  the 

perfumes  of  Arabia  oonld  aweetea  that 

tittle  hand !" 

Then  diere  was  eloouence  in  the 
world,  diat  is,  in  London,  in  those 
days;  or  did  the  soul  then  half-create 
the  thunders  she  heard  pealing  from 
the  lips  of  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
the  great  oratora  of  England,  and  ster- 
de  at  thetflash  of  her  own  lightning? 
But  the  old  pillars  of  the  social  edifice 
then  seemed  to  rock  as  to  an  eacthqnake 
—and  the  lips  of  common  men,  in  the 
general  inspiration,  were  often  toadi- 
ed with  fire.    Even  now  we  see  their 
fl^sl^g  eyes,  their  knit  brows,  their 
denched  hands,   their  outatretched 
arms— their  **  face  inflamed"— even 
now  we  hear  their  voices,  flowing  like 
m^esdc  streams,  or  loud  as  the  bead- 
long  cataract— of  those  whom  the  workl 
consents  tocallgreat.  We  thought,  aa 
we  looked  and  hstened,  of  Him  who 
*<  Wielded  at  wilTtluit  fiotoe  demooMy, 
Shook   the   aitenal,  and  fulmined  over 

Oteece— 
From  Maoedon  to  Artaaerzes*  throne  i** 

nor  fdt  that  the  son  of  Cbathaai 
was  less  than '' the  niunderer,"  ashe 
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stood  pnmdl J 

against  the  Imont  of  the  Tricolor^and 

prophesying  the  triiOnph  of  the  siari* 

•OS  Isle^  **  whose  shores  beat  hack  the 

oeean's  foamy  feet,"  and  whose  sons 

liavB  ever  been  the  true  children  of 

I^iberiy* 

The  spirit  of  the  world  was  then 
awakenea  by  dresdAil  outcries  from 
too  long  a  sleep— and  the  alamm-bell 
that  then  kept  tolling  &r  and  wide  over 
the  sky,  though  now  its  iron  tongue  is 
at  res^  or  but  trembling  in  that  **  helm 
low/'  so  soon  and  so  essy  made  to  give 
£nrth  its  sullen  music,  hangs  still  over 
the  nations,  who,  under  even  the  8i« 
knee  of  itB  shadow,  shall  aink  no  more 
into  diagraoefhl  slumbers.  The  esrs 
things,  and  princes,  and  nobles,  were 
astounded  ;  and  all  Europe  maned  or 
gloried  when  the  Bourbon^  ia*vain« 
anointed  head,  was  with  the  few  fatal 
wcnrds  held  up  dissevered,  "  Behold 
the  head  of  a  tyrant  I"  and  the  axe, 
that  made  no  respect  of  persons,  bit 
the  fair  neck  or  Marie  Antoinette, 
nathlessall  those  glorious  tresses  whose 
beauty  had  dauled  the  world.  Life 
was  then  struck,over  all  its  surfiuse  and 
all  its  depths,  vrith  a  stormy  sunshine 
-—dread  sltemations  of  brightness^and 
blackness,  that  made  the  soul  to  quake 
alike  in  its  hopes  and  in  ita  fean. 
Who  wished,  then,  to  escape  the  con* 
tagion  ?— Not  even  the  gentlest,  the 
most  fervent,  the  most  devoted  lovers 
of  domestic  pesce.  Th^,  too,  joined 
the  hymn  cST  thankagivingp— and  one 
Piean  seemed  to  stun  the  sky.  But 
the  very  clouds  ere  longr  began  to  drop 
blood,  and  then  good  men  paused 
even  to  obey  the  stem  voice  of  Justice, 
in  fear  that  the  dewy  vdoe  of  Mercy 
should  never  more  be  heard  on  earth* 
Call  it  not  a  reaction— for  that  is  a 
paltry  word— 'but  thankful  to  the 
Great  God  did  men  become,  when  at 
last,  standing  silent  on  the  desolate 
diore,  they  saw  the  first  ebb  of  that 
fiercely-flowing  tide,  and  knew  that 
the  sea  was  to  return  to  its  former  li- 
mits, and  sweep  away  no  more  the 
peasant's  hut  and  the  prince's  palace. 

That  was  a  time  indeed,  for  men  to 
speak,  to  whom  Heaven  had  granted 
the  ^  of  eloquence.  And  London 
then  held  many  eloquent,  who,  when 
the  storm  wss  hushed,  relapsed  into 
men  of  common  speech. 

But  poor,  vain,  and  empty  all,  is 
the  gloTf  of  great  orators,  oompsied 
with  that  of  poets  and  ssges,  or.coii* 
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qwron.  The  foet  and  sage  w^ 
hand  in  hand  together  through  the 
moral  and  intellectual  empire  of  mhid 
^nor,  in  the  world's  admiration,  is 
the  triumphal  car  of  victory  unwor<« 
thy  of  being  placed  near  the  MusesT 
bower.  What  mighty  ones  have  biea« 
thed  the  air  of  that  Great  City— have 
walked  in  inspiration  along  the  banks 
of  England's  metropolitan-river  — 
have  been  inhumed  in  her  biurial« 
places,  humble  or  high,  frequented 
oy  common  and  careless  feet,  or  by. 
footsteps  treading  reverentiidly,  while 
the  visitor's  eyes  are  fixed  on  marble 
image  or  monument,  sacred  to  virtue, 
to  valour,  or  to  genius,  the  memory 
ofth^primemenoftheearth!  These, 
London,  are  thy  guurdian  spirits— 
these,  thy  tutelary  sods.  When  the 
horrid  howl  of  night — the  bowl  of 
all  those  distracted  passions  is  hudied 
—and  the  soul,  relieved  from  the  sor- 
row in  which  it  thinks  of  sin,  when 
an  eye  or  ear-witness  to  its  unhallow- 
ed OT|pes,  lifts  up  its  eyes  to  the  stars 
so  bright  and  beautiful,  so  silent  and 
so  serene — ^then  remembinreth  she  the 
names,  the  endowments,  the  achieve* 
ments,  of  the  immortal  dead.  There— 
largest  and  most  lustrous—that  star 
that  "  dwells  apart"— i^ the  image  of 
Milton  I  That  other,  soft-burnings 
dewy,  and  almost  twinkling  star^^ 
now  seeming  to  shine  out  into  intenser 
beauty,  and  now  almost  dim,  from  no 
obscuring  cloud  or  mist,  but  as  if 
some  internal  spirit  shaded  the  light 
for  a  moment,  even  as  sn  angel  may 
veil  his  countenance  with  his  wings-^ 
that  is  the  star  of  Spenser !  And  of 
all  the  bright  people  of  the  skies,  to 
fimcy's  gaze,  mou,  most  lovely  Pla- 
net, art  the  very  Fairy-aueen  I 

Therefore,  to  us,  enthusiasts  then 
in  poetry— and  may  that  entbusiaam 
survive  even  the  season  "  of  bright- 
nefis  in  the  grass  and  glory  in  the 
flower,"  which  has  almost  now  pass- 
ed away-— to  us,  who  thought  of  Poets 
as  beinss  set  apart  from  the  world 
which  tneir  lays  illumined— how  so- 
lemn—how sacred— how  sublime  a 
delight— deaf  and  blind  to  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  common  dav 
^-to  look  on  the  very  house  in  whiea 
some  great  Poet  had  been  bora— lived 
— ^nr  died  I  Were  the  house  itself  gone^ 
and  some  ordinary  pile  erected  in  ita 
atead,  still  we  saw  down  into  the  did 
oonaecrsted  foundation  I  Had  the  very 
street  been  swept  away— its  name  and 
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Ui  dast— «tl]l  the  air  was  holy---aBd 
more  beautiful  orerhcad  the  blue  gleam 
of  the  sky ! 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  that  noisy 
world  of  the  present,  that  noisy  and 
miserable  world — ^in  the  midst  of  it 
and  pervading  it — might  not  even  our 
youthful  eye  see  the  spirit  of  Religion  ? 
And  feel,  even  when  most  astounded 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  wickedness, 
that  in  life  there  was  still  a  mem  tU^ 
iHnioT'-^ 

*'  Mens  sgitat  molem  et  msgno  se  corpora 
misoet." 

Christianity  spoke  in  Sabhath-bella, 
not  "  swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar/' 
like  the  curfew  of  old,  extinguishing 
the  household  fires  on  all  hearths; 
but,  high  up  in  the  clearer  air,  the 
belfry  of  tower  and  spire  sent  a  sweet 
summons,  each  over  its  own  region, 
to  families  to  repair  again  to  the  house 
of  God,  whefe  Uie  fires  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  might  be  rekindled  on 
the  altar  of  the  religion  of  peace. 
The  sweet  solemn  faces  of  .old  men 
—of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  sons 
and  brothers — the  fair  faces  of  ma*' 
trons  and  virgins^the  gladsome  faces 
of  children-— 

^  For  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  mmds*'— 

were  seen  passing  along  the  sobered 
streets,  whose  stones,  but  a  few  hours 
ago,  clanked  to  the  mad  rushing,  to 
and  fro  of  unhallowed  feet,  while  the 
air,  now  so  still,  or  murmuring  but 
with  happy  voices,  attuned  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  day,  was  lately  all  astir  with 
rage,  riot,  and  blasphemy ! 

**  Sueh  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  !*' 

'  Sweet  is  the  triumph  of  religion  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  in  some  solitary 
glen,  to  which  come  trooping  from  a 
hundred  braes,  all  the  rural  dwellers, 
dissppearing,  one  small  family  party 
i^er  another,  into  the  hushed  kirk— » 
now,  as  the  congregation  has  collect* 
ad,  exhaling  to  heaven,  as  a  flower- 
bank  exhales  its  fragrance,  the  voice  of 
Psalms !  But  there  Piety  has  only 
deepened  Peace  I  Here — though  yet 
the  voice  of  the  great  city  will  not  be 
huahed— and  there  is  heard  ever 
a  suppressed  murmur— a  sound— a 
Boise— «  growl— dissatiBfied  with  tha 
Sabbath-*here,  the  power  that  de» 
Boenda  from  the  aky  upon  men'a  hearts 
itiiiiog  them  against  their  wiik  into  a 
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wntity  so  aUen  to  their  vnal  lifi^ 
IB  felt  to  have  even  a  more  aablina 
oonsecration !  **  The  still  anudl  voiee" 
speaks,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  iui« 
repressed  stir,  the  more  diatixietly, 
because  so  unhke  to  the  other  aoaim, 
with  which  it  mingles  not ;  that  there 
is  another  life,  **  hot  of  this  noisy 
world,  but  silent  and  divine,"  is  lielt 
from  the  very  disturbances  that  will 
not  lie  at  reat ;  and  though  hundveda 
of  thousanda  heed  it  not,  the  toUinir 
of  that  great  bell  from  the  Cathedf^ 
atrikes  of  death  and  Judgment.  Yea;, 
England !  with  all  thy  sins,  thoa  hold* 
est,  with  £ut  devotion,  to  the  Faith,  for 
which  so  numy  of  thy  sainted  sons  did 
pcriahinthafiresof  perseeutioo.  The 
smoke  of  those  fierce  £iggots  ia  dea^— 
but,  as  that  inspired  man  prophesnd, 
whUe  he  held  up  his  withered  hand 
in  the  aoorehtng  flame— audi  a  firehaa 
been  kindled  as  lights  all  the 
centuries  after  hia  martyred  ashea  « 
given  to  the  heedless  winds,— Htiid  the 
namea  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  are  »• 
verenced  for  evermore  I 

High  ministration»— aolemnserviees 
of  reugioB  l-*in  which  the  Church  of 
England,  in  ite  reverential  awe,  de« 
ligfata— from  the  first  hour  in  wfaiob 
we  ptfticipated  in  the  holy  ritea,  they 
breathed  into  oar  being  the  full,  deep, 
divine  spirit  of  devotion,  sanctifyiDg^ 
at  burst  or  elose  of  fbe  organ«peal,  the 
dupel'a  pillared  shade ! — ^How  sweets 
ly  rose  our  souls  to  heaven  on  the 
hymn  of  the  young  white^robed  cImh 
risters  !-^How  sunk  they  and  swdled, 
rejoiced  and  ssddened,  and  when  the 
thought  of  some  of  our  own  peculiar 
sorrows  also  toadied  us,  how  they 
even  wept,  over  the  worship  of  that 
beautiiui  liturgy,  composed  soacripta* 
rally  1^  pious  men,  to  whom  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Bible  had  been  familiar 
almoat  as  their  mother  tongue !  Of  the 
gnat  old  English  divines,  oo  Isden 
with  heavenly  erudition,  and  who  had 
bron^t  all  human  wisdom  and  husMB 
science  to  establiah  and  to  iUuatrate 
the  religion  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  remeai« 
brance  often  crossed  us  like  a  she* 
dow,at  esch  wide*mwnmured  re^onse. 
Apostles  of  a  Jater  time,  inspired  by 
their  own  ihith  1  Yet  true  still  ^ 
our  hearts  to  the  memory  of  tiiat  i 
pier  service,- nor  less  divine  'for ! " 
ed  ever  are  all  modea  of  worship  ia 
which  the  human  being  seeks  in  on* 
cerity  to  draw  near  to  God<^  thai  mas* 
ihamxnotp  lawaU  snted  to  a  na* 
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ttier  land,  in  which  We  had  from  in* 
wukcy  been  instnieted,  and  which^  to 
preieire  in  its  purity,  had  oar  own 
forefathers  bled«  In  the  hish  cathe- 
dral, 

^  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and 

fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 

praise," 

are  cdled  to  mind  the  low  kirk  and  its 
Psalms.  The  kirk  near  the  modest 
inause,  in  which  our  hoyhood  flew 
away — with  its  decent  pews,  little  loft, 
acnd  unambitious  pulpit — the  friendly 
faces  of  the  rural  congregation — the 
nave  elders  sitting  in  their  place  of 
hottour — the  pious  preacher,  Who  to 
us  had  been  as  a  father ! — Oh !  many« 
toned  are  the  voices  on  the  Sabbath^ 
all  praising  and  worshipping  God ! — 
Xtistrr-^list,  in  the  hush  of  thy  spirit, 
and  a)l  Christian  lands  are  sounding 
with  one  various  hymn  ! 

And  then  London,  ere  long,  became 
$o  us — ^in  all  its  vastness — even  as 
our  very  home  I  For  all  undisturbed 
amidst  the  din,  and  munnuring  inter- 
nally, each  with  its  own  peculiar  cha- 
zacter  of  domestic  joys,  with  laughter 
and  with  song — ^how  many  dwellings 
ibr  us  did  open  their  hospitable  doors, 
and  welcome  us  in,  with  blessings, 
beneath  their  social  roofs  I  Our  pre- 
aence  br<Might  a  brighter  expression 
into  their  partial  eyes;  our  mirth  never 
seemed  otherwise  than  well-timed  to 
them,  nor  yet  did  our  melancholy—r 
nor  failed  either  to  awaken  congenial 
feehngs  in  the  .breasts  of  those  to 
whom  we  were  too  undeservedly  dear-— 
fttaiiles  went  round  the  hearth  or  table 
circle  to  our  quaint  ditty  and  tale  of 
glee — and  the  tears  have  fallen,  when 
fii  the  "  parlour  twilight"  we  sang 

*>  One  of  those  Scottish  tunes  so  sad  and 
slow,** 

or  told  some  one  of  those  old,  paUie« 
tic,  traditionary  stories,  that  stiU, 
eloud«like,  keep  floating  over  all  the 
hills  of  Scotland !  Oh  I  the  great  plea« 
aure  of  friendships  formed  in  youth  I 
where  chance  awakens  sympatny,  ao« 
eident  kindles  affection---and  Fortune, 
blind  and  restless  on  her  revolving 
wheel,  favours,  as  if  she  were  soma 
aerene-eyedand  steadfast  divinity,  the 
purest  passions  of  the  soul  1  As  one 
friendsfain  was  added  to  another— and 
base  creea  it  i»— most  shallow  andfan- 
lattic— that  would  confine  amity,  evea 


in  its  dearest  meaning— for  how  cBfier* 
ent  is  friendship  from  love^to  com« 
raunicate  but  with  some  single  chosen 
one,  excluding  all  our  other  brethren 
from  approach  to  the  heart— although 
true  it  is,  that  some  one,  in  our  great* 
est  bale  and  our  greatest  bliss,  will 
be  more  tenderly,  more  profoundly, 
more  gratefully  embraced  than  all 
the  rest^as  Friendship  was  added  to 
Friendshio,  as  Family  after  Family; 
Househola  after  Household,  became 
each  a  new  part  of  our  enlarged  being, 
how  delightful,  almost  every  success^ 
ive  day,  to  feel  our  knowledge  growing 
wider  and  warmer  of  the  virtues  of 
the  character  of  England!  Perhaps 
some  unconscious  nationality  had  been 
brought  with  us  from  our  native  braes 
-—narrowing  our  range  of  feding,  and 
inclining  sometimes  to  unjust  judg- 
ments and  unkindly  thoughts.  But 
all  that  was  poor  or  bad  in  ihat  yre* 
judice,  soon  melted  away  before  Uie 
light  of  bold  English  eyes,  before  the 
music  of  bold  English  speech.  Sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Free !  As  brothers 
and  as  sisters  we  loved  you  soon— 
without  suspicion,  without  reserve, 
without  jealousy,  without  envy  of 
your  many  superior  and  surpassing 
endowments  of  nature,  and  accom« 
pHshments  of  art !  For,  with  all  de^ 
auction  on  the  score- of  inevitable  hu« 
man  fault  and  frail^r^  how  high  the 
morals  of  England,  her  manners  how 
becoming  the  Children  of  such  a  Birth  t 
The  Friends,  too,  whom  in  Uiose 
sacred  hours  we  had  taken  to  our 
hearts,  linked,  along  with  other  more 
human  ties,  by  the  love  of  literature 
and  poetry — and  with  whom  we  had 
striven  to  enter 

•'  The  cave  obscure  of  old  Philosophy,*' 

and  when  starnr  midnight  shone  se- 
renely over  Oxford's  towers  and  tem- 
ples, sighed— vainly  sighed — with  un- 
satisfied longings  and  aspirations,  tha( 
would  not  let  us  rest,  to  *'  unsphere 
the  spirit  of  Plato" — they  too  were, 
often  with  us  in  the  wide  metropolis^ 
where,  wide  as  it  is,  dear  friends  can<« 
not  almost  be  for  a  single  day,  but  by 
some  happy  fortune  they  meet !  How 
grasped — clasped  were  tnen  our  hands 
and  our  hearts !  How  all  college  re« 
eoUections— cheerful  and  full  of  glee 
—or  high  and  of  a  solemn  shade— ^ 
oame  over  us  from  the  silence  of  those 
still  retreats,  in  the  noise  of  the  rest* 
leia  London!    Magdalen^  Mertoun« 
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pleasant  were  your  names  I 

Hundreds  of  momin^^  Tneridian, 
ereningy  midnight  meetmgs!    Each 
widi  its  own— -nor  let  us  fear  to  de« 
dare  it  beneath  those  sunny  skies-^ 
with  its  blameles8>  at  least  not  sinful, 
diarm.    Now  carried  on  a  stream  of 
endless,  various,  fluctuating  converse, 
with  a  friend,  more  earnest,  more  en« 
thusiastic,  more  impassioned  than  our- 
selves— ^and  nature  filled  not  our  veins 
with  frozen  blood — along  streets  and 
squares,  all  dimly  seen  or  unseen,  and 
the  faces  and  fi^;ures  of  the  crowds 
that  went  throngmg  by,  like  the  faces 
and  figures  in  some  regardless  dream  J 
Now  walking  in,  on  a  sudden,  and  as 
if  by  some  divine  impulse,  into  that 
Cathedral — or  that  Abbey — ask  not 
dieir  names — and  there,  apart  and  si- 
lent, standing  with  fixed  eyes  before 
statue  or  tomb !  Nowglide^^lidingin 
light  canoe  with  wind  and  tide  adown 
the  Great  Eiver,  in  indolent  yet  ima- 
ginative reverie,  while  masts  and  sails, 
and  trees  and  towers,  as  they  all  went 
floating  throu^  the  air,  seemed  scarce- 
ly to  Mong  to  any  world— or  proud 
of  the  skuller's  skill,  and  emulous  of 
the  strength  of  the  broad-breasted  wa- 
termen whom  Father  Thames  sus- 
tains, striving,  stripped,  against  the 
waves  a-rippte  and  a-foam  with  the 
rapid  ebb,  impatient  to  return  to  the 
sea  1  Now  a-foot  along  pleasant  path- 
ways, for  a  time  leading  througn  re- 
tired and  sylvan  places,  and  then  sud- 
denly past  a  cluster  of  cottages,  or  into 
a  pretty  village,  almost  a  town,  and 
purposely  withholding  our  eyes  from 
the.  prospect,  till  we   had   reached 
one  well  remembered  eminence— and 
then  the  glorious  vision  seen  from 
Richmond  Hill!    Where,  where,  on 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  can  the  roam- 
ing eye  rest  in  more  delighted  repose 
than  on  the  "  pleasant  villages  and 
farms"  that  far  and  wide  compose 
that  suburban  world,  so  rich  in  trees 
alone,  that  were  there  no  other  beau- 
ty, the  poet  could  even  find  a  pa- 
radise both  for  week-day  and  Sabbath 
hours,  in  the  bright  neighbourhood  of 
London  I   Endless  profusion  and  pro- 
digality of  art,  coping  almost  success- 
fufiy  with  nature !   Wealth  is  a  glori- 
ous thing  in  such  creations.    lUches 
are  the  wands  of  Magicians.    Poverty 
bleakens   the  earth — in   her  region 
grandeur  is  bare — and  we  s^h  for 
something  that  is  not  among  tne  na- 
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ked  nicks.  But  here  ftom  die  fan* 
ried  gold,  groves  rise  with  soch  loads 
of  vordure,  that  but  for  their  giant 
boughs  and  branches,  their  heads 
would  be  bowed  down  to  the  lawns 
and  gardens,  gorgeous  all  with  their 
flushing  flowers,  naturalized  in  the 
all-bearing  soil  of  England,  from 
all  climes,  firom  the  ooddent  to 
the  orient! 

But  where  cease  the  suburban  charms 
of  the  Queen  of  Cities?  Mansion  after 
mansion— each  more  beautifully  em- 
bowered than  another— or  more  beauti- 
fully seated  on  some  gently  undulating 
height,  above  the  far-sweeping  wind- 
ings of  the  rilver  Thames,  is  still  seen 
by  the  roamer's  eye,  not  without  some 
touch  of  vain  envy  at  his  heart  of  those 
fortunate  ones,  for  whom  life  thus 
lavishes  all  its  elegance  and  all  ita  ease 
—Oh,  vain  envy  indeed !  for  niio  knows 
not  that  all  happiness  is  seated  alone  in 
the  heart ! — till,  ere  he  remembetv  that 
far-off  London  has  vanished  quite 
away,  he  looks  up,  and  lo !  the  T^mtn 
of  Windsor— the  Palace  of  Old  Sog- 
land's  Kings ! 

Nor  are  those  **  sylvan  aeenc^ 
unworthily  inhabited.  Travel  dtf- 
crowded  continents,  sail  in  some  cff- 
cumnavigating  ship  to  far  and  fiur 
isles,  that  seem  dropt  from  heaven 
into  the  sea,  yet  shall  your  eyes  be- 
hold no  loveher  living  visions  tlttn 
the  daughters  of  England.  Lovdisr 
never  visited  poet's  slumbers  ni^it^ 
— ^not  even  when  before  him  in  youth 

**  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved 
her  golden  hair  !*' 

iknd  of  EngUmd's  ''  inierrUa  fmUi," 
let  speak  the  shore  of  every  sea 

'^  A  race  in  faith  unatain*d,  invineiUetn 
arms.** 

Wafted  away,  we  knew  not,  cared 
not  whither,  on  the  wings  of  wonder 
and  admiration, — ^when,  dniing  the 
long  Summer  silence,  the  towenof  Ox- 
f<nid  keot  chiming  to  deserted  courts 
and  dofsters,— all  England,  iu  downs, 
its  wolds,  its  meadows,  its  plains,  its 
vales,  its  hills,  iu  mountains,  minsters, 
abbeys,  cathedrsls,  castles,  palaces, 
villsges,  towns,  and  cities,  aU  became 
tributary  to  oar  imagination,  gaaii^ 
upon  her  glories  with  a  thousand 
eyes.  Now  we  breathed  the  Dragranee 
of  Devonia's  myrtle  bowera— now  ham 
St  Michael's  Mount  '*  looked  to 
Bayona  and  the  Giant's  Hold,''  now 
13 
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vepi  and  worshipped  M  the  gar«  of 
Shakfpearey  or  down  the  yellow  Avon 
tboognt  we  nw  aailing  her  own  sweet 
stateigr  swan!  Now  gazed  in  dr^id 
aatoniahment  on  Portsmouth's  naval 
arsenal,  and  all  that  machinery— 
sublime,  because  of  the  power  that 
aets  it  a-going,  and  far  more,  because 
of  the  power  that  it  sends  abroad, 
winged  and  surchai^ed  with  thunder, 
tjX  over  the  main — ships  without 
masts,  sheer-hulks,  migestic  andmag- 
iMfioent  even  in  that  bare  black  mag*  . 
nitttde,  looming  through  the  morning 
or  evening  gloaming — audio !  a  First- 
rater,  deck  above  deck,  tier  above  tier 
of  guns,  sending  up,  as  she  sails  in 
Bunshioe,  her  doucis  into  the  sky; 
and  as  the  Ocean*  Queen  bears  up  in 
the  blast,  how  grand  her  stem—and 
what  a  height  above  the  waves  turn* 
bling  a-foam  in  her  wake !  Now  seat- 
ed on  the  highest  knoll  of  all  the 
bright  Malvern  Hills  in  breathless 
delmht,  slowly  turning  round  our 
bead  in  obedience  to  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  that  panorama — ^matchless 
on  earth— -we  surveyed  at  one  moment 
oounty  upon  county,  of  rich,  merry, 
sylvan  England,  mansioned,  abbeyed, 
towered,  spired,  castled;  and  at  an- 
other, different,  and  yet  not  discord- 
ant,  say,  rather,  most  harmonious  with 
that  other  le?el  scene,  the  innume- 
lous  mountains  of  Wales,  doud- crest- 
ed, or  clearly  cutting  with  outlines 
me,  flowinff.  or  fantastic,  here  the 
ieep  blue,  there  the  dark  pmple,  and 
yonder  the  bright  crimson  sky  f  Wales, 
gbrious,  even  were  she  without  other 
glory,  with  Plinlimmon,  Cader-Idris^ 
Snowdon, 

**  Vocal  no  more  since  Gambria*8  fatal  day. 
To  faigh-bora  Hod's  harp,  or  soft  Lbwd- 

lyn'g  lay." 
Now  borne  as  on  an  angel's  wing,  and 
in  the  "  very  waist  and  middle  of  the 
night/'  we  sat  down  a  Solitary  on  Der- 
went  Water^s  shore, 

«^  While  the  cataract  of  Lodorc 
PealM  to  our  orisons  V* 

Now  while  Lima  and  her  nymphs  de- 
lighted to  behold  thdr  own  beauty  on 
lis  breathless  bosom,  we  hung  in  a  lit- 
tle skiff,  like  a  water«lily  moored  in 
moonshine,  in  the  fairest  of  all  fair 
aoenes  in  nature,  and  tbo  brightest  of 
all  the  bright— how  sweet  the  music 
of  her  namo^  as  it  falls  from  our  lips 
with  abkaskig— Wiiidermeie«-Win«< 
dcrmora  I 
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And  thus  we  robbed  allEndhad  of 
her  beau^  and  her  sublimtty,  her 
mndeur  and  her  nu^ificence,  and 
bore  it  all  off  and  away  treasured  in 
oar  heart  of  hearts.  Thus,  the  towem 
and  temples  of  Oxford  weib  haunted 
vrith  new  visions — thus  in  London  we 
were  assailed  by  sounds  and  sights' 
from  the  far-off  solitude  of  rocks,  and 
cliffs,  and  woods,  and  mountains,  on 
whose  summits  hung  setting  suns,  or 
rose  up  in  spiritual  beauty  the  young 
crescent  moon,  or  crowded  unnum« 
bered  planets,  or  shone  alone  in  its 
lustre, 

«'  The  star  of  Jove,  so  beautifnl  and  large,*' 

as  if  the  other  eyes  of  heaven  were 
afraid  to  sustain  the  serenity  of  that 
one  orb  divine ! 

fiut  still  as  the  few  soul-brighten« 
ing,  soul- strengthening  suns  of  youth 
rolled  on,— those  untamed  yesrs,  of 
which  every  day,  it  might  seem  in- 
deed every  hour,  brought  the  con* 
sdousness  of  some  new  knowledge> 
some  new  fieeling,  that  made  the  pre- 
sent greater  than  the  ^t,  and  was 
giving  perpetual  promise  of  a  still 
greater  future,— promise  that  was  the 
divine  manna  of  hope — while  t^e 
world  of  nature  continued  to  our  eyes» 
our  hearts,and  our  imaginations.dearer 
and  more  dear,  saddened  or  sublimed 
bv  associations  clothing  with  green 
gladness  thegrowth  of  the  young,  with, 
boary  sadness,  the  decay  of  the  old  trees, 

**  Moulding  to  beauty  many  a  monldering 

tower ;'» 
and  in  storm  or  sunidiine,  investing 
with  a  more  avrful  or  a  more  peaceful 
character  the  aspect  of  the  many« 
shipped  sea,— even  then,  when  toe 
world  of  the  senses  was  in  its  prime, 
and  liffht  and  music  did  most  prodi* 
gaUy  idMund  in  the  air  and  the  waters, 
in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  we 
rejoiced  with  yet  a  far  exceeding  joy, 
we  longed  with  yet  a  far  exceeding  de- 
sire, we  burned  with  vet  a  far  exceed- 
ing passion,  for  all  tnat  was  growing 
momently  brighter  and  more  blight, 
darker  and  more  dark,  vaster  and 
more  vast,  within  the  self-discovered 
region  of  mind  and  spirit!  There 
swept  along  &icb  pasnon,  like  a  great 
wind— there  the^udden  thought 
'•  Shot  from  thezeiHthlikeafaUingitar!*' 

We  wished  not  to  ''  have  lightened 
ija»  burden  of  ^e  mysttery  of  all  that 
unintelligible  world!*'    It  wai^  the 
5M    ' 
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^slery  wfaieb,  tnmbliiig,  we  lovedt— 
tvvikiiig  ■nddenl J  to  the  quaking  of 
ovr  own  hesrtB,  at  lolitsry  midn^t 
tern  the  divine  oommuDion  of  dreftms^ 
tiiat  like  epirits  for  e?er  hannted  our 

MMp* 

^  'Tif  mind  alone—bear  witneia,  beayea 

and  eartb !— . 
Tb  mind  alone  that  in  itself  contains 
Tbe  beauteoui  or  ftublime  !*' 

Where  ere  the  bkste  bom  that  bring 
lliecloiids  across  the  Btan?  Whereare 
the  thoughts  bom  that  bring  clonda 
across  onr  souls  ?  The  study  of  |Ay« 
■ics  is  sublime,  for  the  student  feds 
as  if  mounting  the  lower  steps  of  the 
hdder  leading  up  to  God  in  the  skies. 
But  the  metapnysics  of  our  own  moral, 
our  own  intellectual  being,  sublimer 
Ikr  !  when  reason  is  her  own  otrject, 
and  conscience,  by  her  own  fight,  sees 
into  her  own  essence  I 

And  where  shall  such  studies  be 
best  pursued  ?  Not  alone  in  the  sacred 
oflence  of  the  Academic  Grove— al« 
dioug^  there  should  be  their  gfimmer* 
ing  beginnings,  and  there  their  glori- 
Hed  but  still  obscurest  end.  But 
through  the  dim,  doubting,  and  often 
sorely  disturbed  intermediate  time, 
when  man  is  commanded  by  the  being 
within  him  to  mingle  with  man,  when 
amfles,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  are  most 
irresistible,  and  when  the  look  of  an 

3e  can  startle  the  soul  into  a  passion 
lore  or  hate,  then  it  is  that  numan 
nature  must  be  studied— or  it  will  re» 
main  unknown  and  hidden  for  ever— 
must  be  studied  by  every  human  b»« 
mg  for  himselfi  ui  the  poetiy  and  phi« 
keophyofLife!  As  that  life  lies spiead 
be£m  us  like  a  aea  I  At  first,  like  de- 
lighted, wondering,  and  fearful  chil- 
dren, who  keep  gasing  on  the  waves 
that  are  racing  like  living  creatures 
from  some  far*off  region  to  these  their 
own  lovely  and  bdoved  diores,--«r 
still  with  unabated  admirati<m,  at 
morning,  see  the  level  sanda  yellowinff 
ftr  awav,  with  bands  of  beautiAu 
birds  waUdi^  in  the  sun,  w,  having 
trimmed  theur  snowy  plumsge,  whec£ 
10^  in  their  pastime,  with  many  wild- 
mingled  cries,  in  the  glittering  air,— 
with  here— there-bonder  aome  vessel 
aeeminffly  stranded  and  fidlen  help- 
less on  ner  side,  but  waiting  only  m 
the  tide  to  waken  her  from  her  rest. 
And  again  to  waft  her,  on  her  re-esc* 
vuided  wings,  awav  into  the  main ! 
11ien,asthegrowingboybeooraesmore 
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fiuniUar with  dMcM and  Htmi 
with  all  the  smOea  andihtwoaoBte 
aspect— all  the  low  and  sweet,  all  the 
loud  and  sullen,  tones  of  the  volee  of 
the  sea— in  his  doubled  delight  he 
loses  half  his  dread,  launches  Us  own 
skiff,  paddles  with  bis  own  osr,  heists 
his  own  little  saO— and,  ere  hnsg,  inw 
patient  of  the  passion  that  devmm 
him,  the  passion  for  the  wonders  asid 
dangers  tnat  dwell  on  the  great  de», 
on  some  day  disappears  from  hia  Urth- 
plaoe  and  his  parents'  eyes,  and,  yean- 
afterwards,  returns  a  thougfatfiil  aaaii^ 
fiom  hia  voyaging  round  the  globe ! 

Therefore,  to  know  ouradves,  we 
sought  to  penetrate  into  the  aoida  of 
other  men— tobewith  themi  in  the  very 
interior  of  their  eonsdenoe,  when  diey 
thought  no  eye  waa  upon  them  bat  the 
eye  of  God.  'Twasnosedoaionof  the 
spirit  within  itself  to  take  eognixanee 
<ff  its  own  acts  and  movements ;  bat  we 
were  led  over  the  fortunes  and  works 
of  human  beings  wherever  their  minds 
have  acted  or  their  steps  have  trad. 
All  sorrow  and  all  joy,  the  calamitiea 
which  have  shaken  empires,  die  erfmes 
which  have  hurried  single  aoula  into 
perdition,  the  grounds  of  atability, 
just  order,  and  power,  in  the  gvttt 
societies  of  men— the  peace  and  hap- 
piness that  have  blossomed  in  the  h^ 
som  of  innocent  life,  the  h»ve9  that 
have  interwoven  joy  with  grief,  the 
lu^»es  that  no  misery  can  overwhelm, 
the  fears  that  no  plnsure  can  aasoage^ 
the  gnawinj^  of  tne  worm  that  never 
dies,  the  Uiss  of  conscience,  the  bale 
of  remorse,  the  virtue  of  the  moral, 
and  the  piety  of  the  rdigioua  spirit,— 
all  these,  and  everything  that  human 
life,  in  its  inexhaustible  variety,  coold 
disclose,  became  the  subjeeta  a£  inaui- 
ry,  emotion,  thought,  to  our  intdleet 
seeking  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
to  us  a  student  desuons,  in  restless  and 
aspiring  youth,  to  understand  aooM- 
thmg  of  nia  own  soul— of  that  oom- 
mon  being  in  which  he  lives  and 
breathes,  and  of  whidi,  ham  no  other 
source,  and  no  other  aid,  can  he  eier 
iMve  any  uninspired  revdation. 

Is  it  wMiderftii  then  that  we,  like 
edwr  youdM  with  a  soul  within  then, 
mingled  ourselves  and  our  very  beiqg 
with  the  dark,  bright,  roaring,  hush- 
ed, vast,  beautiful,  mognifisentygoiltf 
and  dorious  London  I 

Cmeridge,  that  riebi&eighted  Ar^ 
gosie  tiltmg  in  snnahme  over  Iman- 
nation's  Seas,  feared  not«-wby  dhould 
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be  luTe  ftmd?— 4n  a  poem  of  his 
yoaib--to  declare  to  all  men, 

*'  To  me  bath  Heaven,  with  bounteous 

hand,  as8ign*4 
Energic  reason  and  a  8bq>tng  mind." 

'That  boost  may  sot  pMsow  lips!  Yet 
what  forbids  us  eren  now  exulting^y 
•Co  say^  that  nature  had  not  withheld 
from  us  the  power  of  genial  delight  in 
-ail  the  eieations  of  genius;  and  that 
she  shrouded,  as  with  a  gorgeons 
~€anopy>  our  youth,  with  the  b^tv 
-and  magnificence  of  a  million  dreams? 
LovelT  to  our  eyes  was  all  the  loveli- 
ness that  emanated  from  more  gifted 
-spirits,  and  in  the  love  with  which  we 
embraced  it,  it  became  our  very  ownl 
We  caught  the  shadows  of  hkh 
thoughts  as  they  passed  along  the 
vail,  reflected  from  the  great  minds 
meditating  in  the  hallowed  shade  I 
And  thenceforth  they  peopled  our  be- 
ing I  Nor  haply  did  our  own  minds 
not  originate  some  intellectual  forms 
«nd  combinations,  in  their  newness 
£m,  or  august— recognised  as  the  pro- 
duct of  our  own  more  elevated  moods, 
4dthoagh  unanrayed,  it  might  be,  in 
words,  or  passmg  away  with  their 
eymbols  into  oblivion^  nw  leaving  a 
Aace  behind— only  a  sense  of  their 
transitory  presence,  consolatory  and 
•smblime  !  Even  then,  in  thy  loud 
ftzeets>  O  London !  as  the  remem- 
brance of  Scotland's  silent  valleys  came 
suddenly  and  softly  upon  our  hearts, 
«  widi,  a  hope,  a  belief  arose  that  the 
^y  might  come,  when  even  our  voice 
might  not  be  altogether  unlistened  to 
^  ^y  the  happy  dwdlers  there,— haply 
*  iaant,  low,  and  irr^gukr,  like  the  song 
of  some  bird— Kme  of  the  many  linnets 
—in  its  hairiness  half-afiraid  to  tune 
Its  melodies,  smidst  the  minstrelsy  of 
Merle  end  Mavis,  with  which  the 
whole  forest  rings  I 

Often  do  we  vainly  dream  that 
Time  works  changes  only  by  sges— 4)y 
eentnries  J  But  who  can  tell  what  even 
an  hour  may  bring  forth  ?  Decay  and 
destruction  have  "  ample  room  and 
verge  enough,"  in  such  a  City ;  and 
in  one  year  they  can  do  the  work  of 
many  generations.  This  century  is  but 
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young  ■  sesredy  hath  k  Mcbed  it* 
prime.  But  since  its  first  year  rolled 
round  the  sun,  how  many  towers  and 
temples  have  in  ever-chsngeful  Lon« 
don  '<  gone  totheesrth !"  How  many 
risen  up  whose  *'  statures  reach  the 
sky!"  Dead  is  the  old  King  in  his 
darkness,  whom  all  England  loved 
and  reverenced.  Princes  have  died^ 
and  some  of  them  left  not  a  name-^ 
mi^ty  men  of  war  have  sunk,  with  sU 
their  victcnies  and  all  their  tri^ihica^ 
vainlv  deemed  immortal,  into  oW^ 
▼ion  f— Mute  is  the  eloquence  of  Pitt's 
and  of  Canning^s  voice  i— In  that  Ab- 
bey, the  thought  of  whose  sacked  sc- 
ience did  often  touch  his  higih  heart, 
when  all  his  fleet  was  moored  in 
peace,  or  besring  down  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, now  Ndson  sleeps  I— And  thoop 
sands,  unknown  and  unhonoured,  as 
wise,  or  brave,  in  themselves  as  good 
and  as  great  as  those  whose  temples 
fame  hath  crowned  with  everlasting 
halo,  have  dropt  the  body,  and  ^ne 
to  God.  How  many  thoiisand  fauest 
faces,  bria^test  eves,  have  been  eibi 
tingttishea  and  faded  quite  away! 
Fairer  and  brighter  far  to  him  whose 
youth  they  diarmed  and  illumined, 
than  any  eyes  that  shsll  ever  mom 
gaze  on  the  flowers  of  earth,  or  the 
stars  of  heaven ! 

Methinks  the  westering  sun  shines 
eooler  in  the  garden— that  die  shadea 
are  somewhat  deepened-^ that  die 
hirds  are  not  hopping  round  our  head, 
-as  they  did  some  hour  sgo—ihat  in 
thdr  afternoon  siesta  they  are  mutaw 
Another  set  <tf  insects  are  in  the  air. 
The  flowers,  that  erewhile  were  broad 
and  bright  awake,  with  slumbering 
eyne  are  now  hanging  down  their 
liesds ;  and  those  that  eiewhile  seem* 
ed  to  dumber,  have  awoke  fimn  their 
day-dreanu,  and  look  abnest  as  if 
they  were  going  to  spei^  Have  yon,  a 
langusge  of  your  own--dear  creatans 
^-for  we  know  that  ye  have  loves? 
But,  hark,  the  Chmg— Ihe  Gkmgl  in 
the  hand  of  John,  smiting;  it  like  the 
slave  of  some  Malay-chief.  In  our 
Paradise  there  is  '^  fear  that  dinner 
eool,"  mortal  nan  must  eat—and  dms 
endeth 
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ROaied  in  a  Utter  from  the  Ettrkk  Skepkerd. 


Dbar  Sir« 

Yesterday  there  was  a  poor  man 
named  Thomas  Henderson  came  to 
our  door,  and  presented  me  with  a  leU 
ter  from  a  yalned  friend.  I  was  kind 
to  the  man ;  and  as  an  acknowledge 
mcfnt,  he  gave  me  his  history  in  that 
plain,  simple,  anddrawHngstyle,  which 
removed  all  doubts  of  its  authenticity. 
It  is  not  deserving  of  a  recital ;  but  as 
I  am  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
fundamental  documents  of  any  sort 
relating  to  Scotland,  there  was  one 
litUe  story  of  his  thst  I  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation ;  and  oonsequentljr  here 
have  I  sat  down  to  write  it  out  in  the 
man's  own  words,  while  yet  they  are 
jRresh  in  my  memory. 

I  was  nme  years  a  servant  to  the 
Sari  of  — -,  and  when  I  left  him,  he 
made  me  a  yery  handsome  present ; 
tat  it  was  on  condition  that  I  should 
never  again  come  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  his  house.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  would  have  been  there  to  this  day, 
had  I  not  chanced  to  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  something  relating  to  the 
ftmOy  that  I  ought  not  to  have  known, 
and  which  I  never  would  have  known, 
had  I  gotten  my  own  will. 

**  Pray,  what  was  that,  Thomas? 
Above  ail  things,  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  of  the  secrets  of  a  noble  family." 

Wed,  ye  shall  hear  a'  that  I  ken, 
but;  wMdi,  to  say  the  truth,  is  but 
very  little  after  a .  But  it  was  this. 
When  the  auld  Earl  died  there  was  an 
unca  rumpus  an'  confusion,  and  at 
length  the  young  lord  came  hame  frae 
ahinad,  an'  tuke  the  command.  An'  I 
think  he  hadna  been  master  aboon  twa 
years  when  he  rings  the  bell  ae  mom* 
ing,  an'  sends  for  me.  I  was  merely  a 
groom,  and  no  used  to  gang  up  stairs 
to  my  lord ;  but  he  often  spoke  to  me 
in  the  stables,  for  I  had  the  charge  o' 
-hiB  favourites  Cleopatra  and  Venus, 
and  I  thought  he  wanted  to  gie  me 
some  direcuons  about  them.  Weel, 
up  the  stair  I  rins,  wanting  the  jacket 
and  bonnet,  and  I  opens  the  door 
and  I  says,  "  What  is't,  my  lord  ?" 
**  Shut  the  door  and  come  in,'  says  he. 
'<  Hech  I  what  in  the  world  is  in  the 
wind  now  I"  thinks  I.  ''  Am  I  gaun 
to  be  made  some  grand  secrctcr  ?* 


<*'  Tom,  has  the  Lady  JuHa  ordered 
the  coadi  to-day  ?"  says  he« 

'a  believe  she  has,  my  hud.  Itfunk 
Hector  was  saying  so." 

**  And  is  it  still  to  the  old  spot  agBin 
in  the  forest?" 

"  That  winna  be  kend  till  Hector 
isonthespeat.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  to  the  same  place.  She  never 
drives  to  any  other." 

**  Tom,  I  was  long  absent  from 
home,  but  you  have  beoi  in  the  family 
all  the  while,  and  must  know  all  its 
secrets.  What  is  it  supposed  my  sis- 
ter  Julia  has  always  ado  with  the  fi»« 
roster's  wife  at  the  ahieling  of  Aber- 
duchra?" 

''  That  has  never  been  keud  to  ane  d" 
us,  my  lord.  But  it  is  supposed  there 
is  some  secret  bunness  connected  wi* 
her  visits  there." 

''  That  is  a  great  stretch  of  sanpo- 
sition,  indeed,  Tom !  Of  that  thers 
can  be  no  doubt  But  what  do  the 
servants  suppose  the  secret  relates 
to?  Or  what  do  you  sappose  it  does? 
Come,  tell  me  honestly  and  fi^y." 

*'  O,  naebody  kens  that,  my  lord ; 
for  Lady  Julia  just  lights  at  a  eertain 
point  o'  the  road,  and  orders  the  coach 
to  be  there  again  at  a  certain  hour  9SL 
night ;  an'  that's  a'  that  has  ever  been 
kend  about  it  But  we  a'  notiee.  Asl 
Lady  Julia  is  sair  altered.  An'  the 
folks  say,— but  as  to  that  I'm  ignorant 
—The  folks  say,  ye  ken^  that  auld  £p» 
pie  Cowan's  a  witch." 

''And  that  it  isonsomebunneBBof 
enchantment  or  divinati<m  that  my 
sister  goes  to  her  ?" 

''  Na,  na,  I  dinoa  say  that,  mj 
lord ;  for  a'  Uiat  I  say  is  just  this,  that 
I  believe  naebody  in  this  world,  except- 
ing Lsdy  Julia  an'  auld  Eppie  them* 
seUs  twa,  kens  what  their  busineBs  is 
thegiUier,  or  how  they  came  to  be 
connected/' 

''  Well,  well,  Tom,  that  is  what  I 
want  particularly  to  know.  Do  you 
set  out  just  now ;  go  over  the  shonwer 
of  Bdhny-Veol,  and  through  Gkn* 
EUich,  by  the  straight  route.  Get  to 
Aberduchra  befbre  my  sister.  Con- 
ceal yoursdf  somewhoe,  in  the  house 
or  out  of  the  house,  in  a  thicfcet  or  in 
a  tree.    Note  all  that  you  see  Lady 
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Jnlk  engaged  in— who  meett  her  there 
<— ^hat  they  do^  and  what  they  iay, 
and  bi^  me  a  trne  report  of  every- 
tfainf(,  and  your  reward  shall  be  ac< 
•ordinff  to  your  saeceaBi" 

wSl,  aff  I  rina,  and  ower  the  hilla 
■t  the  nearest,  and  aair  wark  had  I 
iafore  I  got  myaell  eoncealed,  for  anld 
Xpnie  waa  ronning  out  and  in,  and  in 
ana  oat  again,  in  an  nnoo  fike,  weel 
Icenning  wna  waa  to  be  her  Tintor  that 
day ;  m  every  time  she  qame  to  the 
door  she  gae  a  lang  look  down  the  glen, 
and  then  a'  ronnd  about  her,  aa  if  rear^ 
ed  for  being  catched  in  a  fault. 
^  I  had  by  thia  time  sot  up  to  the  top 
of  a  great  ehn«tree  that  almost  over- 
looked the  door  o'  the  shieling,  but 
when  I  saw  the  auld  roudesa  looking 
about  her  aae  sternly,  I  grew  frighted, 
for  I  thought,  if  she  be  a  witch,  I  shall 
aoon  be  dueovered ;  and  then,  should 
ahe  east  any  cantrips  that  may  duni« 
Ibonder  me,  or  ahould  I  see  ought  to 
|Nit  me  beside  myself,  what  a  devil  of 
a  la'  I  will  get !  I  wad  now  hae  gien 
aT  the  dees  on  my  back  to  have  been 
lafe  down  again,  and  had  begun  to 
atody  a  quick  descent,  when  I  peroei« 
Ted  Lady  Julia  coming  rapidly  up  the- 
atoi,  with  manifestly  a  kind  o'  trepi- 
dation o'  manner.  My  heart  be^ 
now  to  quake  like  an  aspin  leaf,  for  I 
aoapeeted  that  aome  aweaome  scene 
waa  gaun  to  be  transacted,  that  could 
Iwing  the  acoompliahed  Lady  Julia  to 
that  wild  retired  spot.  And  yet  when 
the  drew  near,  her  modest  mien  and 
iading  beauty  were  sae  unlike  ony« 
•thing  wicked  or  helltah,  that  in  abort 
I  didna  ken  what  to  think  or  what  to 
tar,  but  I  had  a  oonaiderable  allow- 
mneeo'baith. 

With  many  kind  and  obsequious 
eonrtenea  did  old  Eppie  receive  the 
lady  on  the  green,  and  after  exchan- 
ging a  few  words,  they  both  vanished 
uito  the  cottage,  and  shut  the  door. 
Now,  thinks  I,  the  infernal  wark  will 
begin;  but  goodness  be  thankit,  I'll 
aee  nane  o't  me  here.  I  changed  my 
place  on  the  tree,  however,  and  came 
aa  near  to  the  tcm  of  the  lum  aa  the 
bnnches  wonld  carry  me.  From 
Aenoe  I  heard  the  voicea  of  the  two, 
but  knew  not  what  they  were  saying. 
The  Lady  Julia's  voice  was  sddom 
heard,  but  when  it  waa,  it  had  the 
aonnda  of  mental  agon^ ;  and  I  cer« 
4ainly  thought  she  waa  imploring  the 
oU  hag  to  desiat  from  aomething  wnich 
•the  otter  peraisted  in.  The  voice  of 
the  latter  never  ceased;  it  went  on 


with  one  eontinned  mnndAe»  Hke  the 
sound  of  a  distant  waterfUL  The 
aoanda  stiU  increased,  and  I  sometimea 
made  myself  believe  that  I  hesrd  the 
vwce  of  a  thud  person.  I  cannot  tell 
what  I  would  then  have  given  to  have 
heard  what  was  going  on,  but  though 
I  strained  my  hearing  to  the  utter- 
moat,  I  could  not  attain  it. 

At  lenRth,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a 
piercing  shriek,  which  waa  followed  by 

low  atmed  meanings.  '<L— dJ s, 

they  are  murdering  a  bum,  an'  what 
wiU  I  do!"  aaid  I  to  myaelf,  sobbina 
till  my  heart  was  like  to  bunt  And 
finding  that  I  waa  juat  going  to  lose 
mv  senses,  aa  well  as  my  hold,  and 
ful  from  the  tree,  I  descended  with  aK 
expedition,  and  straightway  ran  and 
hid  myaelf  in  below  the  bank  of  the 
bum  behind  the  house,  that  theiel^ 
I  might  drown  the  cries  of  the  sufibr- 
ing  innocent,  and  secure  myself  from 
afaU. 

"  Now,  here  shall  be  my  watch," 
thinks  I ;  *'  for  here  I  can  see  every 
ane  that  passes  out  or  into  the  house  ; 
and  aa  for  what  is  gaun  on  in  the  in- 
aide,  that's  mair  than  I'll  meddle  wi'.^' 

I  had  got  a  nice  situation  now,  and 
a  safe  ane,  for  there  was  a  thick  natu- 
ral hedge  of  briers,  broom,  and  bram* 
bles,  down  the  back  o'  the  kail-yaid» 
Thoe  overhung  the  bum-brae,  so  that 
I  could  hide  mysell  frae  every  human 
ee  in  case  of  great  danaer,  and  theia 
waa  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  a  kind 
of  thin  bit,  through  which  I  couldaee 
all  that  paaaed,  and  there  I  coured 
down  on  my  knees,  and  lay  wi'  mv  eea 
Btelled  <m  that  shieling  o'  sin  and  in»* 
quity. 

I  hadna  lain  lang  in  this  positioB 
till  out  comes  the  twaaome,  cheek  for 
chowe,  and  the  auld  ane  had  a  coffin 
under  her  arm ;  and  straight  on  they 
comes  for  the  very  opening  o'  the 
hedge  where  I  waa  lying.  Now,  thinks 
I,  I  m  a  gone  man;  for  in  below  thia 
very  bank  where  I  am  sitting,  are  they 
coming  to  hide  the  corpse  o'  the  poor 
baim,  and  here  ten  mignt  lie  till  th^ 
consumed,  unkend  to  the  haill  warm. 
Ay,  here  Uiey  are  coming,  indeed,  for 
there  is  not  another  bit  in  the  whole 
thicket  where  they  can  win  through; 
and  in  half  a  minute,  I  will  have  the 
witch  and  the  murderess  baith  hinging 
at  my  throat  like  twa  wul-cata.  I  waa 
aince  juat  aetting  a'  my  jointa  to  make 
a  dean  splash  down  the  middle  of  the 
burn  like  an  otter ;  but  the  power  waa 
denied  me,  an'  a'  that  I  could  do,  was 


todi»w  nqmUeloie  lAlo  my  oQr^Uke 

•  hare  intp  her  fi)nn;  an'  there  I  «|t 
and  heard  the  following  dialogue,  luad 
J  think  I  remember  it  eyery  word. 

'*•  Now,  my  good  Epoie,  are  you  cer- 
tain that  no  person  will  come  upon  us, 
iOr  within  view  of  u^  before  we  have 
done?*;  (G^ooJEppie!  thinks  I,  Hea- 
ven preserve  us  a  frae  sic  goodness  1) 

*'  Ay,  ay,  weel  am  I  sure  o'  that. 
Lady  Julia,  for  my  ain  goodman  is  on 
,the  watch,  an'  he  has  a  signal  that  I 
can  ken,  which  will  warn  us  in  good 
time  if  anybody  leave  the  high«way." 

f'  Then  open  the  lid  and  let  me 
look  into  it  once  more;  fmr  the  poor 
inanimate  remains  that  are  in  that 
dbest  have  a  hold  of  this  disconsolate 
and  broken  heart,  which  nothing  else 
in  this  world  can  ever  have  again.  O 
my  dear  boy  I  My  comely,  my  beaa«* 
.iinil,  my  murdered  boy ! ' 

Here  Lady  Julia  burst  into  the 
most  violent  and  passionate  grief, 
shrieking  and  weeping  like  one  in  dis- 
traction. I  was  terrified  out  of  a' 
bounds,  but  I  coudna  help  thinking  to 
mysellwhata  strange  unconsistentcre^ 
ture  a  woman  was,  first  to  take  away 

•  dear  little  boy's  life,  and  then  rair 
Moi  scraugh  over  what  she.  had  done, 
like  a  madwoman.  Her  passion  was 
.aae  violent  and  sae  loud  that  I  coudna 
take  up  what  the  auld  crone  was  say- 
ing, although  her  tongue  never  lay  xor 
a  moment ;  but  I  Uiought  a'  the  tune 
that  she  was  trying  to  pacify  and  com« 
fortLady  Julia ;  and  I  thoi^^ht  I  heard 
her  saying  that  the  boy  wasna  mur« 
dered.  Now,  thinks  I,  that  dings  a' 
ihat  ever  I  heard  I  If  a  man  ainoe 
understands  a  woman,  he  needna  be 
feared  to  try  ought  in  nature. 

*'  Now  nere  they  are,  my  Lady 
July,  just  as  your  own  fair  hands  laid 
them.  There's  no  ane  o'  them  out  o' 
its  place  yet.  There  they  a'  lie,  little 
an'  muckle,  frae  the  crown  o'  the 
head  to  the  soles  o'  the  feet." 

"  Gude  forgi'e  the  woman !"  saw 
I  into  mysell— "  Can  these  be  the 
banes  o'  bairns  that  she  is  speaking 
about?  It  is  a  question  how  many  has 
been  put  into  that  black  kisty  afore 
this  time,  and  there  their  banes  will 
be  lying,  tier  aboon  tier,  like  theconp 
tenu  of  a  csndlemaker's  box !" 

"  Look,  here  is  the  first,  my  leddy. 
This  is  the  first  year's  anes.  Thei^ 
below  that  sheet  o'  silver  paper,  is  the 
second  year's,  and  on  sae  to  the  third 
and  the  fourth." 

"  I  didna  think  there  had  been  as 
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Sought  I;  «<hat  if  thae  twa^ 
out  o'  this  world  without  i 
hie  judgp^ty  I'm  i 

"  Come  now,  Leddy  July»  md  let 
us  gae  through  them  a'  reg^iIarlT,  an' 
gie  ower  greeting.  See,a8 1  aai^  Uiii 
contains  the  first  year's  ■oita  ^  a' 
kinds,  and  here,  amang  others^  la  the 
frock  she  was  baptiaed  m,  ikr,  £u  frae 
here.  Ay,  weel  I  mind  thmi  d^, 
an'  sae  may  ye,  Leddy  July ;  whum  the 
bidiop  flung  the  water  on  yovr  boy's 
face,  how  the  little  chub  looked  at 
him  !  Ech^ech— ech— 111  never  for* 
get  it !  He  didna  whimper  and  whine 
like  ither  bairns,  but  his  little  arms 
gae  a  quiver  wi'  anger,  an'  nc  a  hwk 
as  he  gae  the  priest  1  Ay,  it  was  aa 
plain  as  he  hsd  said  it  jn  gude  Seoli» 
'  Billy,  I'll  be  shout  wi'  you  ior  this 
yet.'  Hee— heo— hee— my  hnvftbej  1 
Ay,  there  needed  nae  coitfeasioii^  aor 
parish  registers,  to  declare  vrha  was 
his  father  1 '  Faith,  biUy,  I'll  be  chant 
wi'  you  for  this  iasplt  r  Hee— lie^— 
hee.  That  was  whai  he  tboi^ 
plainly  enough,  and  he  looket  «oy 
angry  at  the  fiishc^  the  bale  v^n^ 

0  fie,  Leddy  July,  dinna  atain  the 
bonny  frock  wi'  your  tears.  Trolly 
they  aoe  aae  warm  and  aae  aanl,  that 
they  wilLnever  wash  out  again.  That 
now,  there  now.  We  will  bing  them 
a'  out  to  the  sun  ane  by  ane^" 

Shame  fa'  my  stupidity,  saya  1 
into  mvselL  Is  the  haiU  tenible  9^ 
fair  enoit  in  a  bichel  o'  baby-dooia? 
As  I  then  heard  that  they  were  morag 
farther  away  from  m^  I  vmtiued  to 
peqi  thivnigh  theboii||is^  andaav  the 
coffin  standipg  open,  about  tboce  fiaet 
from  my  nose.  It  was  a  email  lew 
trunk,  covered  with  green  velvet, 
lined  with  white  satin,  and  fiJled  with 
clothes  that  had  beloi^ted  te  afrine^ 
ly  boy,  who,  it  appeared,  from  viiat 

1  overheard,  had  either  been  privatdy 
murdered,  at  atolen  away,  or  bud 
somehow  unaccountably  dwi^teared 
This  I  gathered  torn  the  parte  of  tfe 
dialogue  that  reached  me,  for  aiinp 
when  they  same  to  the  tmk,  ih» 
were  close  beside  me»  and  I  beam 
every  word ;  but  aa  theyiWeni  Duthcr 
away,  hanging  out  the  baim'a  daea  id 
air,  I  lost  the  narta  between.  AnM 
Epnie  spake  without  iotUNSiiaBifMi,  but 
Xidy  Julia  did  little  ebe  aave  ay,  and 
weet  the  difilarent  partaef  the  dies 
with  tears.  It  was  exoessively  eff 
ing  to  see  the  bonay  yaoMif  mLff\ 
was  the  flower  o'  the  haill  eeutry, 


twniiing  tfwv  a  wImcd  dMs^  picuiiiff 
Umbu  to  her.  boflora,  and  greetiiw  til! 
tbe  Tery  heart  within  her  wtti  like  to 
mdt,  and  aye  crying,  between  erery  fit 
o'aobbingy  "  O  my  boy,  my  dear  lioy  I 
my  noble,  my  beautifbl  bov !  How 
my  flonl  yearns  after  thee !  Ob,  Eppie, 
may  yon  nerer  know  what  the  misery 
is  to  have  but  one  only  son,  and  to  be 
bereared  of  him  in  snch  a  way  as  I 
have  been!" 

At  one  time  I  heard  the  old  wife 
My,  **  See,  here  is  the  silk  corslet 
that  he  wore  next  his  breast  that  very 
dfty ;"  OB  which  Lady  Jalia  seised  the 
little  tucker,  and  kissed  it  an  hundred 
times,  and  then  said,  "  Since  it  once 
was  wanned  in  his  dear  little  bosom, 
it  shall  nerer  cool  again  as  long  as  his 
mother^s  is  warm.  So  saying,  she 
opened  her  gown,  and  laid  the  rem- 
nmt  on  her  breast,  weeping  bitterly. 

Eppie's  anecdotes  of  the  boy  were 
without  end;  the  bereaved  and  beau- 
tifiil  mother  often  rebuking  her,  but 
all  the  whOe  maniftstly  iii^ulging  in 
a  painful  pleasure.  She  showed  ner 
a  pair  of  tiews  that  were  discoloured, 
aM  added,  '^  Ah,  I  ken  brawly  what 
made  them  sae  din.  His  foster- bro- . 
tber,  Ranald,  and  he  were  after  a  fine 
painted  butterfly  one  day.  The  crea- 
tore  tock  across  a  mire,  a  perfect 
alHttk*  Ranald  stopped  short,  but 
Lewie  made  a  bauld  spring  to  dear  it. 
He  hardly  wan  by  the  mids,  where  he 
stack  up  to  the  waist  in  mure.  Afore 
my  goodman  reached  him,  there  was 
naething  aboon  but  the  blue  bonnet 
and  the  feather.  '  Tou  little  imp  o' 
darkness,  how  gat  tou  in  there?'  said 
my  husband.  '  That's,  not  your  con- 
cera,  sir,but  how  I  shall  get  out  again,' 
says  the  little  pestilence;  Ah,  he  was 
libe  baim  that  had  the  kind  heart  when 
kindiieBS  was  shown  to  him ;  but  no 
as  thing  in  ibis  versal  world  wad  he 
do  by  compulsion.  We  eould  never 
make  him  oompidiend  the  power  of 
death;  he  always  bit  his  lip  and 
scowled  wi'  his  eebrows,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  nemst  it.  At  first  he  heki 
him  at  defiance,  threatening  to  shoot 
or  run  him  through  the  body;  but 
when  diecked  so  that  he  durst  not 
openly  defy  him,  his  resolution  was 
evidently  unchanged.  Ha!  he  was 
die  galhuit  boy ;  ttd  if  he  lives  to  bea 
sum,  he  winna  have  his  matdi  in  the 
linsekiiigdinna." 

''A]i£,akckl  my  dear  boy,"  ex« 
Lady  Julia;  '' hil  beauty  is 
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long  aflo  defiMBd,  his  piiheely  fbm> 
dscayed,  and  his  little  unripe  bones- 
lying  mouldering  in  some  pit  or  con« 
cealed  grave.  Perhaps  he  was  fiung 
fitom  these  rocks,  and  his  fair  tmd' 
mangled  form  become  the  prey  of  the 
raven  and  the  eagle." 

The  lady's  vehemence  some  way  af- 
fected my  heart,  an'  raised  sickan  a 
disposition  in  me  to  join  her  in  cif  ing, 
that  in  spite  o'  my  heart  I  fell  a  fuf- 
flnglike  a  goose  as  I  was,  in  below  the 
bum  brae.  I  was  overheard;  and. 
then  aU  was  silence  and  consternation 
for  about  the  space  of  a  minute,  till  I 
hears  Eppie  say,  "  Did  you  hear  that. 
Lady  July?  What  say  ye?  What  in 
the  world  was  that  ?  I  wish  there  may 
be  nae  concealed  spies.  I  hope  nae 
unhallowed  ee  has  seen  our  wark  the 
day,  or  unblest  ear  heard  our  words. 
Eh? 

*•  Neck  butt,  neck  ben, 

I  find  the  smell  o*  quick  men ; 

But  be  he  living  or  be  he  dead, 

1*11  grind  his  bones  to  mix  my  bread.** 

So  sayinff,  the  old  hag  in  one  moment 
rushed  through  the  thin  part  of  the 
brake,  in  a  retrograde  position,  and 
dranping  down  from  the  banging  bank 
in  the  same  way,  ahe  chanced  to  light 
precisely  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of 
my  neck»  I  tried  to  withdraw  my 
hold  quietl^r  and  peaceablv,  but  ahe 
held  me  as  if  my  head  had  been  in  a 
vice,  and,  with  the  most  unearthly 
yells,  called  out  for  a  knife!  a  knife  1 
I  had  now  no  other  resource  left  but 
to  make  a  tremendous  bolt  forward, 
by  which  I  easily  overturned  the  old 
dame,  and  o£P  I  ran  plash  for  plash 
down  the  bum,  till  I  came  to  an  open« 
ing,  by  which  I  reached  the  only  path 
down  the  glen.  I  had  lost  my  bonnet 
between  the  old  wife's  feet,  but  got  off 
with  my  head,  which  was  more  than 
the  rondess  intended. 

Such  screaming  and  howling  as  the 
two  carried  on  behind  me,  I  never 
heard.  Their  grand  secret  was  now 
out ;  and  I  suppose  they  looked  upon 
the  discovery  as  utter  ruin,  for  both 
of  them  knew  me  perfectly  well,  and 
guessed  bv  whom  I  had  been  sent.  I 
made  the  nest  of  mv  way  home,  where 
I  arrived  before  dark,  and  gavemy  mas- 
ter the  Earl  a  full  and  faithful  account 
of  all  that  I  had  seen  and  all  that  I 
had  heard.  He  said  not  a  word  until  t 
had  ended,  but  his  face  grew  dark, 
and  his  eyes  as  red  aa  a  coal,  and  I 


emOj  perad^  that  be  vepentad  ha- 
ving sent  me.'  When  I  had  oonduded 
my  nanrative,  he  bit  hia  lip  for  loine 
time,  and  then  taid  in  a  low  smother* 
ed  Yoice,— '^  I  lee  how  it  has  been— I 
flee  how  it  has  been ;  I  understand  it 
all  perfectly  well.  .  Good  G — !  what 
a  fate  has  been  mine !  But  I  believe, 
Tom,  it  will  be  unsafe  for  you  to  stav 
longer  here;  for,  if  yon  do,  you  wiU 
not  be  alive  before  to-morrow  at  mid- 
night Therefore  haste  to  the  south, 
and  never  for  your  life  come  north 
of  the  Tweed  again,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man,  depend  on  that.  If  you  promise 
me  this,  I  will  make  you  a  {Mresent  of 
L.  10,  over  and  above  your  wages ;  but 
if  you  refuse,  I  will  take  my  chance 
of  having  your  motions  watcned,  and 
you  may  take  yours." 
.  As  I  had  often  heard  that  some 
eertain  officious  people  had  vanished 
from  my  Lord's  mansion  before  this 
time,  I  was  glad  to  make  my  escape ; 
and  taking  him  at  his  offer,  I  was 
conveyed  on  shipboard  that  same 
night,  and  have  never  again  looked 
towaids  the  north. 

'<  It  is  a  great  loss,  Thomas,"  said 
I,  ^'  that  you  can  give  me  no  account 
of  the  boy,  whose  son  he  was,  or  what 
became  of  him.  Was  Lady  Julia  ever 
married  ?" 

I  ooudna  say,  sir.  I  never  heard 
it  said  either  that  she  was  married  or 
unmanied.   I  never  had  the  slightest 


A  Sinmge  Seeret.  t?uut, 

•oapieiott  thatflhesm  maniedtaiite 
day;  but  I  oertamly  bdieve  ainspKb 
that  she  since  ikul  been  manied  at  ony 
rate.  Last  year  I  met  wiUi  one  John 
Ferguson  from  that  country^  who  told 
me  the  Earl  was  dead,  and  that  then 
was  some  dispute  about  the  hdtahqi, 
and  that  some  stxange  secrets  had  come 
out ;  and  he  added,  "  For  yon  know 
very  wed,  Thomas,  that  that  ftmfly 
never  could  do  anything  like  other 
people." 

''  Think  you  there  is  no  penon  in 
that  country  to  whom  I  emild  ap^y," 
said  I,  "  for  a  developement  of  tfaeae 
mysterious  drcumstanoes?" 

"  There  is  only  one  person/*  and 
Hendefson,  "  and  I  am  snre  he  kncMn 
everything  about  it,  and  that  ia  the 
Bishop ;  for  he  was  ahnoat  oonatantly 
in  the  family,  was  sent  for  .on  evcsy 
emergency,  and  was  often  amy  on 
longjaunU  with  Lady  Julia  alonei.  I 
am  sure  he  can  inform  yon  of  every 
ctrcnmstance ;  but  the  dang^  ia^.that 
he  ma]r  not  dare  to  disclose  theoi.'* 
%  Having  twice  met  with  the  Bishop, 
and  been  exceedingly  happy  with  hue, 
I  wrote  to  him  on  the  instant,  le* 
questing  some  exnlanation  of  the  ca- 
rious story  related  by  Hendenon.  I 
am  ahnost  eertain  he  will  not  with- 
hold it;  and  if  it  be  of  such  a  natare 
as  to  suit  publicity,  I  shall  aendit  jaa 
as  soon  as  it  airives. 

itfotmi  Beitger,  Ma^  lOik. 


THE  WIG. 


One  day  last  summer,  happening 
to  be  at  Belfast,  I  was  shown  into  the 
traveller's  room  of  the  inn  at  which  I 
put  up,  where  half  a  dozen  of  stranggv 
were  seated  round  the  table  listening 
to  a  tall,  military-looking  gentleman, 
who  seemed  in  the  act  of  amusing 
tbem  with  some  story  or  other  which 
he  was  relating.  At  least  I  judged 
that  they  were  amused,  from  a  loud 
peal  of  laughter  set  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  listeners  just  as  I  entered  the 
room.  He  who  appeared  to  afibrd  this 
entertainment  was  a  very  singular 
personage.  He  might  be  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  was  considerably  above 
six  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  tninnest 
men  I  ever  met  with.  His  head  was 
bald,  except  behind,  where  a  few  re- 
maining grey  hairs  were  drawn  into 
a  queue,  which  descended  down  his 
back.  His  countenance  was  of  a  brown 


or  dingy  tmt,  his  nose  and  diin  book- 
ed, his  mouth  large,  and  he  aqmoisii 
powerfully  with  both  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  military  sartoot, 
long  Hessian  boots,  and  bndukin 
breieches.  In  addition  to  this  he  won 
huge,  braxen  spurs,  and  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  long  jockey  idiip.  Alto- 
gether his  appearance  was  atriking; 
and  when  he  spoke,  his  bodv  was  in 
incessant  motion,  his  mouth  mwn  mp 
into  a  grim  smile,  and  hia  laagoage 
rich,  fluent,  and  Irish.  His  appear- 
ance, I  must  say,  interest!^  me  ;  and, 
bv  a  sort  of  involuntary  movement,  I 
placed  myself  at  the  table  beaide  ike 
rest,  resolved  to  hear  a  little  of  that 
amusement  which  seemed  to  havesoeh 
influence  upon  the  risiUe  fteoisieB  of 
the  audience.  As  soon  as  the  la^g^tts 
had  subsided,  the*  old  gentleman  re- 
oonuneneed  neariy  in  tl|e  AlioiriBg 


«tfain,i-»whftt  truth  there  may  he  io 
bk  narr«tiTe  1  know  Dot>*-**'  I  tell  it 
«0  'twae  told  to  me."—- 

f^  Wh«t  I  have  told  yoa^  gentlemeii, 
'provw  thet  great  events  sometimes 
■imng  firpiQ  trifling  causes;  but  I  shall 
pelafce.  to  70U  a  cireumstaace  still  more 
^veodeifttl,  and  I  pledge  my  honour 
Ul»t  everj  word  of  tt  ia  true. 

<*  It  chsnsedy  then,  jusi  thirty  years 
.ago,  that  the  East  India  Company,  in 
whose  e^nrioe  I  at  that  time  was,  de» 
dared  war  against  the  Peiihwa  of  Su- 
tf  ndah.  The  cause  of  this  war  was 
never  msde  puUio,  but  I  knew  well 
what  gave  rias  to  it;  and  you  will 
hardly  bsUeve  me  when  I  tell  yoii» 
that  the  whole  continent  of  Hindostsa 
was  fOQvulsed,  a  thousand  Iseks  of 
rupees  expended^  sad  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  human  lives  loot,  on 
SMMoqal;ofavigl  Yes,  hy  the  powers, 
M  wig  f  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
war*  A  wig/«Hiw^,-i-awigl  LetH 
he  wsitten  in  letteie  of  brass,  that  the 
aoutiuent  of  India  was  convulsed,  a 
thousand  lacks  of  rupees  expended, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hu- 
«Dan  beings  saciifiosd,  about  a  wig  !-^ 
Yoo  will  perhapa  wonder  how  all  this 
hothfrstioff  eould  ntoeood  from  soio- 
adequate  a  cause,  but  I  shall  tell  yopi 
how  it  happ^ied* 

^f  The  baggage  of  the  Govenuw- 
General  wes  one  night  robbed,  and  a 
patent  penike  heloo^ng  to  his  wife 
taken  out  of  it.  This  patent  peruke 
iVBs  sold  to  the  Peishwa  of  Suriodab 
for  half  a  lack  of  rupees;  and  he,  con- 
mdering  that  it  became  his  own  by 
fnarebase,  pu^  it  unon  his  bald  pate, 
and  aequired  thereby  much  dignity  in 

:  his  own  estimatSon,  and  much  nonour 

•  m  the  eyas  of  his  s«iljeot&  No  sooner 
yrm  Ihe  wig  amissing,  than  the  Go- 

:  sremor's  wile  £sll  into  a  dreadful  pas- 

.  sso^,  and  osused  preelamatkuis  to  be 
fiQStiBd  up  ibaough  CaleutU,  in  the 
Hindoo,  Per«c,  Syriae,  Coptic,  San- 

'«CBit,  Aiabic,  Hebsew,  and  Chinese 
tongues,  ofia^og  n  lac^^e  reward  for 

.  the  recovery  of  the  same,  and  threat- 
ening to  immolate  those  in  whose  pes* 

.  asfspon  itshouid  be  found,  at  the  altar 
of  the  ffreatgod  Juggernaut.  I  assure 

'9^»  ^entiemea^  that  the  neople  of 
Calouua  were  in  a  devil  ci  a  stew. 
Tae  Hindoos  turned  up  the  whites  of 

'  their  eyei,  and  coumieuded  themselves 
to  the  eKoeodiles  of  the  Gsoges ;  the 
Mahopietaas  chewed  sn  es^t^  allow- 

.Mef  of  ^inm,  and  seo»ktd  with  re« 
Vol.  iXIII.    .^ 


doubled  seal,  ^aeulatlog  between 
every  puff  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
and  consoling  themselves  with  the 
Aought,  dttt  if  they  did  die  on  sc« 
eountof  the  wig, they  would  bestraigbt- 
wa]f  transported  to  the  arms  of  the  hour 
ris  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise.  As  for 
the  Chinese,  they  invoked  tbegod  Fum 
to  their  sssistanee,  and  vowed  in  ffood  * 
round  style,  that,  if  any  evil  were  done 
to  them,  their  celestial  emperor,  the 
mighty  Kien  liong,  would  come  with 
his  multitude  of  immortals,  and  s  we^ 
Calcutta  from  the  faoe  of  the  earth.— 
How  the  business  might  hsve  ended 
ao  humsn  being  can  teU,  when  ward 
wss  bvouaht  to  the  lady,  that  her  wig 
adorned  the  royal  head  oif  the  Peisbwia 
of  Suviadabw  This  enraged  her  more 
than  ever;  and,  sending  for  me  one 
evening,  dbe  commanded  me  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capital  city  of  the  Peishwa, 
and  demand  the  peruke.  I  seoordiag- 
ly  set  out  with  an  elegant  equipage, 
which  her  ladyship  ordered  to  ne  pre- 
partd  for  me ;  and,  after  hard  travd- 
ling,  reached  the  palace  of  his  big- 
ness, to  whom  I  communicated  my 


The  peishwa  was  a  short,  squat, 
flat^nosed,  mahogany. faced  fellow,  of 
ebout  filiy-4hiee.  His  Umbs  were 
cased  in  wide  linen  trowsers  and  san- 
dals. He  wore  a  white  jewelled  tur- 
ban upon  his  head;  and  from  his 
ahouldera  flowed  a  loose  robe  of  purj^o 
silk,  inwrought  with  all  the  mysteries  ^ 
Gi  the  Hindoo  mythologv.  Around 
Ins  waist,  a  girdle,  studded  with  ame- 
thysts, was  bound;  and  in  this  girdle 
were  stuck  a  diamond>biked  hanger, 
a  long  scymitar,  and  a  braceof  Spanish 
^stots.  He  was  seated  on  a  throne  of 
gold  and  ivor^,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  g^im-looking  fellows,  with  sabres 
JM  their  hands,  and  dampers  at  thejr 
sides,  after  the  ffudiion  en  their  maater. 
On  being  introduced^  I  was  desired  to 
prostrate  myaelf,  and  make  a  certain 
number  of  salaamg,  but  this  I  de* 
elined,  alk^ging  that  I  wou}d  not  bend 
the  knee  to  any  man  on  earth  except 
my  own  sovereign.  This  boldness,  I 
though,  staggered  him  a  little ;  and 
he  put  on  such  sn  iron  aspect,  that  I 
looked  fiir  nothing  short  of  the  bow- 
string, or  bsstinsdo  at  least.  However 
my  oootumadousness  was  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished,  and  he  asked  me, 
vrith  as  much  civility  as  he  could  mus- 
ter, what  was  the  object  of  my  mis* 
sion* 


8t6  Th€  Wig. 

''« Most  noble  Pdfihwi  of  Siirindab/ 
add  I^ '  I  come  hither  as  the  appointed 
ambassador  of  that  chaste  and  Tirtu*- 
ons  lady,  the  spouse  of  our  inyincible 
Governor- General  of  all  the  Indies, 
to  demand  a  wig,  which  some  of  your 

Ki>ple  have  purloined,  «nd  which  I 
ve  good  reason  to  know  is  at  this 
moment  on  your  royal  head/  Such 
was  my  speech,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  it  his  nighness  looked  as  if  struck 
with  a  coup  de  MokiL  His  face  grew 
as  black  as  logwood,  his  eyes  bulged 
from  their  sockets,  and  his  teeth 
gnashed  together  wi^  absolute  amaze- 
ment.  He  even  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  sword,  then  upon  his  scymitar^ 
then  upon  his  pistols.  Altogether  I 
could  not  help  apprehending  some 
dreadful  consequences,  and  every  mo- 
ment expected  to  feel  either  a  foot  of 
cold  steel,  or  an  ounce  of  lead,  riddling 
my  body.  At  last  he  grew  somewhat 
cooler,  and  ailer  conversing  with  his 
▼iiier,  spoke  to  me  as  follows  : 

*'  *  And  pray,  young  sir,  what  if  I 
refuse  to  surrender  the  wig  which  the 
chaste  and  virtuous  spouse  of  your 
invincible  Governor-General  of  all  the 
Indies,  has  thought  fit  to  demand  of 
me?' 

** '  In  that  case,'  said  I, '  I  am  com- 
manded by  her  ladyship  to  assure  you 
that  war  will  be  instantly  dedtfed 
against  your  highness ;  that,  like  many 
other  native  princes,  you  will  be  strip- 
ped  of  your  dominions,  which  will  be 
added  to  those  of  the  Company ;  and 
finrther,  that  your  name  will  be  de- 
dared  infamous,  and  yourself  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  as  a  resetter 
of  theft.' 

''I  believe  I  never  spoke  in  my 
whole  life  with  so  much  energy.  My 
lansuage  was  absolutely  sublime,  and 
made  tne  Peishwa's  copper  face  assume 
all  die  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It 
was  black,  blue,  brown,  and  green  by 
turns,  while  the  foam  rolled  in  vo* 
lumes  from  his  moudi,  and  he  cursed 
me  in  the  name  of  firama  and  Vishnu, 
and  Seeva,  and  swore  to  hand  me  over 
to  the  priests,  who  would  offisr  me  up 
as  a  victim,  to  appease  their  offended 
deities.  <  Away  with  him,'  said  he, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  *  throw  him 
into  prison  !  Thus  to  insult  the  dig- 
nity of  Sttrindab  ? — ^thus  to  outbrave 
the  cousin  of  the  moon,  the  brother  of 
the  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  stars,  the 
king  of  ten  thousand  crocodiles,  the 
commander  of  olephants,  the  father  of 
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snakes,  ihe  ftaioas  drinker  of  wine, 
the  illustrious  eater  of  buffidoea'  flesh 
—who  weighs  twenty  stones^  who  baa 
five  hundred  wives,  nine  hundred  eon- 
cubines,  and  a  whole  army  of  euouditf! 
Away  with  him,  cut  him  in  pieoe8» 
bow-string  him,  bastinadehim,  shave 
his  head,  put  out  his  eyeaf  Sodi 
were  the  frantic  exclamations  of  die 
infuriated  Peishwa ;  and  I  was  hurried 
off  without  ceremony,  and  thrown  ini- 
to  a  dismal  vault  some  twenty  feet 
under  ground. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  lodg^  in 
this  place,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  my 
situation,  and  soon  came  to  toe  eon- 
elusion  that  it  was  far  from  being  an 
enviable  one.  I  had  got  into  the 
tiger's  den,  and  how  to  get  out  of  it 
puzzled  me  in  no  small  decree.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  considered  death  aa 
ineviuble:  in  all  likelihood  I  had 
only  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  I  resol- 
ved to  behave  like  a  man,  andnot  dia- 
graoe  my  country  and  profeaaion  by 
playing  the  coward  in  my  last  om^ 
ments. 

**  Death,  however,  isdeath  ;  and  let 
people  put  what  face  diey  may  upon 
the  matter,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
sneezed  at,  or  treated  with  indiflsreiioe. 
It  is  very  well  for  those  who  have 
never  been  in  danger  to  philosophise 
upon  the  subject,  and  vaunt  what 
they  would  do  in  this  dtuation  or 
in  that.  So  long  as  our  bodua  aoe 
flesh  and  blood,  and  our  minds  com- 
pounded of  hopes  and  i^srs,  and  odier 
passions  of  a  like  kind,  the  grim  ty- 
rant will  be  an  unwelcome  vidto^. 
For  my  part,  young  as  I  was  and  full 
of  high  expectations  of  future  fame,  I 
had  not  the  least  wish  to  shake  hands 
with  him ;  and  would  mudi  rather 
have  been  smoking  at  Cdcutta  widi 
my  fellow-comrades,  than  roasted  aft 
the  stake,  or  even  strangled,  for  the 
sake  of  my  illustrious  mistress  amd 
her  patent  peruke.  Full  of  these  co- 
gitations, tune  wore  on  ;  hour  after 
hour  went  by,  and  I  was  still  alive, 
having  ndther  been  beheaded,  burned, 
bow-stringed,  bastinadoed,  or  even 
shaved,  all  of  which  teirible  pumsh- 
ments  were  contained  in  the  tlueaten- 
ings  of  the  Pdshwa.  Day  aft  last 
closed :  the  few  beama  which  fbond 
thdr  way  into  my  grated  prison,  gra- 
dually mdted  into  darkness,  aim  I 
was  left  in  the  sditude  and  aiknee  of 
the  tomb.  What  oouki  I '  do  ?— pipe 
I  had  none  toamokiiig— liquor  I  lad 


iianelinrdrlnkinc.  Deprived  of  tbese 
iiiTaluaUe  friends  to  misfortaDe,  I 
felt  dull,  droopiogy  and  melancholy^ 
^d»  bad  not  the  guards  taken  the 
precaution  of  removing  my  arms,  I 
wrily  believe  I  should  have  committed 
some  act  of  violence.  My  mind  be« 
oame  sad,  bewildered,  and  visionary. 
I  felt  that  all  my  gay  hopes  were 
^rushed  in  the  bud ;  that  we  grave 
was  opening  its  jaws  to  receive  me, 
and  that  the  darkness  in  which  I  was 
now  immnred,  was  but  a  tvpe  of  that 
last  and  sepulchral  gloom  which  would 
soon  be  mine.  Nor  when  slumb^ 
oame  down  upon  my  eyes  was  I  bet- 
ter off.  Instead  of  flinging  a  veil  over 
my  future  lot,  it  only  rendered  it  more 
fMunfully  distinct  and  revolting.  I 
fiinded  myself  led  out  to  execution  in 
the  presence  of  the  revengeful  Peish- 
wik  I  saw  all  instruments  of  punish« 
ipent  before  my  eyes — ^the  scymitar, 
the  cord,  and  the  rack.  I  saw  my  ad- 
versary seated  on  his  throne,  surround- 
ed by  barbaric  splendour,  by  thou- 
Bands  of  armed  and  obsequious  slaves, 
while  the  gods  of  his  country  looked 
down  with  an  approving  aspect  from 
their  tabernacles  in  the  sky,  and  urged 
hia  dark  spirit  to  slaughter  and  re- 
venge. These  visions  continued  for 
some  hours,  when  I  was  awaken^ 
from  them  by  the  opening  of  my  pri- 
son door.  *  Now,'  said  I,  '  the  hor- 
rors of  fancnr  are  to  be  exchanged  for 
those  of  reauty — the  hour  of  death  ia 
at  hand.'  Such  were  the  thoughts 
which  possessed  my  understanding, 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  appear- 
ance of  those  who  now  entered  had  no 
great  effect  in  dispelling  them.  They 
were  a  party  of  the  Pdshwa's  guards, 
CBSch  with  a  drawn  scymitar  in  his 
band,  and  the  foremost  having,  in  ad- 
dition, a  coil  of  rope  twisted  round 
bis  arm. 

"  You  will  probably  think  that 
these  fellows  came  with  the  charitable 
jiorpose  of  strangling  or  beheading  me, 
ID  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
their  sublime  master ;  but  not  at  all, 
£or  after  pinioning  me  with  the  cord, 
in  spite  of  abundance  of  kicking  and 
bawling  on  my  part,  they  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  coolness  to  shave  my 
bead,  and  so  effectually  were  theur 
operations  perfmrmed,  that  not  a  single 
1^  of  hair  was  left  remaining.  Ha- 
ing  aooomplisbed  this  eeremony,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  dxme  honour  to 
tha  moit  dixterous  tonsor,  they  un- 


bound  the  cords  winch  tied  me,  led 
me  to  the  prison  door,  and,  giving  me 
a  parting  kick  on  the  seat  of  honour, 
they  advised  me  to  betake  myself 
home  as  soon  as  I  pleased,  for  that  if  I 
were  found  another  day  in  the  tern* 
tones  of  the  Peishwa,  I  should  assu- 
redly be  put  to  death,  and  my  body- 
left  a  prey  to  the  vultures.  , 

*'  Behold  me  now,  shorn  of  my. 
locks,  stripped  of  my  armour  and. 
of  mv  retinue,  a  poor  pennyless,- 
houseless  wanderer  in  the  country  of 
the  vindictive  Peishwa.  My  heart 
was  boiling  with  indignation,  and  I, 
longed,  with  intense  ardour,  to  re- 
venge the  insults  heaped  upon  me.  I 
would,  had  I  followed  the  dictates  of 
passion,  have  challenged  my  enemy 
on  the  spot;  but  I  was  not  mad 
enough  to  resort  to  an  expedient 
which  would  only  hurl  destruction 
upon  my  own  head.  *  No,  base  ruler 
of  Suriudab,  I  shall  take  a  surer  plan 
with  you,'  were  the  exclamations  of 
my  wounded  spirit  '  I  shall  return 
to  the  city  from  whence  I  came,  and 
lay  my  wrongs  before  my  illustrious 
mistress;  and  if  she  refuses  to  make 
my  cause  her  own,  justice  does  not 
abide  on  the  earth,  and  truth  and  ho» 
nour  are  empty  names.'  Such  were 
my  resolutions ;  and  my  first  step  was 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  some  of  my 
comrades,  that  we  might  travel  home 
together,  and  lay  our  complaints  at  the 
feet  of  her  by  whom  we  were  assured 
of  being  avenged.  But  no  comrade 
was  to  be  found :  my  retinue  was  aa 
ntterly  gone,  as  if  it  had  been  swept 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or 
had  never  existed.  In  this  predica- 
ment I  had  no  recourse  but  to  pursue 
my  journey  alone. 

"  Must  fortunately,  a  few  hours  sf- 
ter  quitting  the  capital  of  the  Peish- 
wa, I  observed  a  fine  charger,  tho- 
roushlr  caparisoned,  walking  about 
as  if  it  had  lost  its  owner.  Considering 
the  dreadful  circumstances  in  whidi 
I  was  placed)  I  made  no  scruple  of 
mounting  this  animal— 'Which  seemed 
as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for  my  use- 
more  especially  as,  by  the  cut  of  its 
accoutrements,  I  wss  satisfied  that  it 
belonged  to  the  cavalry  of  my  op- 
pressor, by  whom  I  nad  been  so 
harshly  used,  that  to  take  anything  ap- 
pertaining to  him  could  scarce  bedeem- 
ed  a  robbery.  Thus  mounted,  I  pur- 
sued my  way,  sometimes  by  the  glare 
of  the  fierae  Indian  son,  sometimes  b^ 
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the  cool  lustre  of  the  rooon,  which 
ibone  in  the  deep  vault  of  heaven,  as 
8  idnd  spirit  attempering  the  ardour 
Af  her  ^erj  and  magnificent  lord.  Af- 
ter a  multitude  of  adventures — after 
being  pursued^  times  without  num^ 
ber^  by  hordes  of  roving  Pindarees— 
lifter  witnessing  the  huge  boa-coii« 
atrictor  and  the  gaunt  tiger  writhing 
on  the  sand  plains,  in  the  agonies  of 
«nendurable  thirst — after  having  sca« 
led  mountains,  whose  bases  basked  in 
ihe  heat  of  perpetual  summer,  whose 
zones  were  bound  by  the  girdle  of 
ceaseless  spring,  and  whose  summits 
shot  up  into  the  cold  empire  of  ice— 
.  after  witnessing  all  these,  and  going 
through  innumerable  hardships,  I  ar- 
rived  at  last  at  Calcutta,  the  termina* 
tion  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  the  fouil* 
tain  from  which  mv  vengeance  was  to 
rush  in  one  vast  deluge  upon  the  head 
of  the  Peishwa  of  Surindabk 

«  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  call 
upon  the  lady,  and  lay  my  complaint 
before  her.  When  she  saw  my  bald 
pate,  my  tattered  dress,  and  my  body 
worn  and  emaciated  in  her  service, 
she  was  seized  with  pity,  and  wept 
aloud ;  but  when  I  informed  her  of 
the  cause  of  my  misfortunes,  and  how 
oontem()tuously  she  had  been  treated 
by  his  highness  of  Surindab,  she  chan- 
ged her  tones  of  pity  for  those  of  rage 
and  vengeance. 

"  '  The  villain  shaU  suffer  for  it  V 
said  she,  in  the  first  moment  of  pas- 
sion ;  '  he  shall,  by  heaven,  and  that 
in  a  shorter  perioa  than  he  is  prepa- 
red for.'  So  saying,  she  went,  fol- 
lowed by  me,  according  to  her  orders, 
into  the  presence  of  the  Governor* Ge« 
neral,  who  was  busy  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  listening  to  his  Pundit,  who  was 
reading  to  him  a  parcel  of  dispatches. 
His  excellency  was  a  little,  snappish 
man,  ill-natured  to  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, but  to  his  wife  the  most  sub- 
missive creature  in  existence.  He  ty- 
rannised over  India,  and  she,  in  her 
turn,  tyrannised  over  him.  He  ^as, 
in  fact,  wife-ridden,  his  good  lady 
wearing  the  breeches,  and  beiug,  of 
the  two,  the  better  horse. 

**  *  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  you  re- 
member the  story  of  my  wig  } 

**  *  I  do,  my  love,'  Maculated  the 
Governor^  emitting  at  the  same  time  a 
huge  puff  of  tobacso-smoke,  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  an  expression  of  Into- 
lerable peevishness,  mixed  with  dread* 
And  no  wonder,  for  that  eternal  wig 


bad  been  forced  dowB  bk  tltfMt,  lOl 
he  was  utterly  lick  of  the  floMect; 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  Ite  wished  Yam 
wife  and  her  peruke  at  Ih6  bottoDt  cf 
theRedSea« 

" '  Wdl  then,  my  krd,  it  is  fit  y«K 
sboukl  know  that  not  only  hM  aiy 
wis:  been  villainously  parkmed  by  diie 
Peishwa  cf  Smndiib,  bat  tiiis  jvtsM% 
man,  my  toessenger,  whom  I  WBi  tD 
obtaitt  it,  has  bten  disgraesMly  ttcai* 
^.    tiookathim— lookattnsfaeadr 

**  The  Governor  lodMd  at  oie  At- 
tentively. I  thought  I  saw  bia  Ufi 
curled  into  an  air  of  deriaioii ;  ftM 
blowing  out  another  immense  doMl 
of  vapour  from  his  mouth,  be  aasiiied 
his  wife  that  he  was  veiy  sorry  te 
what  had  occurred,  but  that  srigs 
were  not  so  scarce  but  what  her  \tafm 
ship  could  get  another  in  GtloBtlB. 
This  was  certainly  one  of  the  mat 
unlucky  speeches  ever  uttered,  and 
failed  wofiilly  in  the  efibet  k  wee  in* 
tended  to  have,  of  soothing  her  fnHa- 
ted  feelings.  She  burst  forth,  like  e 
long-restrained  vdtiauo,  intO'evoOey 
of  wrath,  stamped  with  her  Ibet,  eed 
so  utterly  terrified  her  hwband,  that 
he  laid  aside  his  nipe,  took  her  efte- 
tiotiately  by  the  nand,  and  entveeted 
her  to  sav  whst  steps  she  would  whh 
him  to  tajce. 

**  *  Declare  war  agafnet  the  Feiah* 
wa,'  was  her  indignant  reply. 

''  *  Zounds !'  said  the  Goveraor, 
startled  at  this  demand,  '  dedans  war 
on  account  of  a  wig  ?  It  is  n<iC  poaii- 
ble,  my  lady,  that  you  can  be  eeiioaa.' 

'* '  But  I  am  serious!'  exohanedhar 
ladyship,  ^  and  that  vou  shall  fiad  to 
your  cost,  if  you  don  t  coamieBee  hoi« 
tilities  without  loss  of  timsu'  Se  aay- 
ing,  she  bounced  out  of  the  rmm, 
leaving  her  busbeiid  utterly  coBfiNnid- 
ed  by  so  absurd  a  propoaf tioa.  The 
poor  man  knew  not  what  in  heeveb  to 
do.  He  dared  not  fvif  the  soul  of  him 
disoblige  his  w^;  hot  to  enter  teto 
a  dangerotta  war  with  e  IHeadly  mis 
about  a  pound  of  humaii  hairy  mmggei* 
ed  even  nis  obaequioiisiiett,  and  nude 
him  pause.  Forsoineniinnteehewalh* 
ed  huTriedly  up  and  down  the  apart* 
m^t  with  a  jApe  in  bis  mottth,  p«i& 
ing  in  the  most  prodigtooa  atjHJe,  and 
muttering  through  his  teefliy  '  War 


about  a  wig^war  about  a  w%  t— l%e 
"is  hnpoasibleb  What  will  dM 
OonTpany  thinhof  me^Wliatwfii  the 


Government  at  hoaM  think  of  aM^— 
Zonuds !  it  caimot  be.'    Ite  1 
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i]own>  tnd  bis  Pttndit  iMtag  one  of 
Ae  inoBl  eradite  iiieii  of  tlie  £«•!»  he 
aiiked  him  if  th«re  wa*  ever  an  in* 
stance  of  war  hafiog  arisen  in  India 
from  sodi  e  cause.  The  Pundit  an- 
•wered,  that  wigs,  being  unknown  in 
liuiteDuntr]r>coaldnot  giro  rise  to  wan 

crgD,  no  wars  had  ever  arisen  on  so* 
oount  of  wigs  ;-*but  that  wars  having 
fteonently  arisen  from  censes  equally 
trifliBg,  there  was  no  philosophioal 
reason  why  wigs  might  not  ss  well 
give  rise  to  wars  ss  they.  This  solution 
pleased  the  Governor.  He  sent  for  his 
wife^  and  informed  her  that  war  would 
InstanUy  he  commenced  in  complianoe 
with  her  wishes»  hut  that,  for  various 
ressoiWy  some  other  cause  than  the 
i«el  one  most  he  aasigned  flnr  it 

"When  the  Peishwa  heard  of  the 
apemdonA  about  to  commence  againat 
him,  he  was  eonfimnded.  Hehadal- 
vrays  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Com- 
fiany,  and  could  not  comprehend  why 
they  should  so  unwarrantably  begin 
an  attack.  Neither  he,  nor  anv  one 
else,  save  the  Governor,  his  wife,  his 
Pttndit»  and  myself,  had  the  slightest 
.  notion  of  the  reid  grounds,  else  univer* 
eal  amasement  and  indignation  would 
naturally  have  been  excited.  The  true 
cuuse  was  the  wig,  the  pretended  one 
a  mere  tub  to  amuse  the  whale.  The 
Utter,  even  supposing  it  well-founded, 
vfus  utterly  insignificant  and  contempt- 
ible ;  but  80  fond  are  people  of  msgni« 
fjing  everything  beyond  its  lust  di- 
mensions, that  the  mole-hill  soon 
aiiwelled  into  a  mountain,  and  it  was 
proved  todemonstration  by  all  the^aiV^ 
fivficjof  the  day,  that  the  Pdshwa  had 
given  us  huge  cause  of  offence,  and 
Shal  nothing  could  satisfy  our  just  re- 
aentnient  but  his  deposilSon,  and  the 
cession  of  his  dominions  to  our  own. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  politicians 
both  in  India  and  in  the  mother- 
country,  who  looked  upon  the  impu- 
ted cause  as  totally  insufficient  to  jus* 
tify  such  preparations  and  such  ex- 
pense ;  but  these  were  regarded  as  die* 
afiSdoted  persons— -enemies  to  the  go- 
vsmmoit ;  and  theur  croakingi  were 
accordingly  unheard,  or  treated  with 
contempt  by  all  true  lovers  of  their 
country. 

'  "  War  soon  commenced  in  sober 
earnest;  but  before  quitting  Calcutta 
with  my  regiment,  I  was  sent  for  by 
the  governor's  lady,  with  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  iett'd^Mt  in  her  pri- 
vuie  boudoir.    '  Colonel,'  said  she. 
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'  yon  are  A  young  man,  and  it  is  In  my 
power  to  &  much  for  you,  and  adl- 
vance  your  prospects  in  life.  The  cause 
of  this  war  I  need  not  tell  you— that 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do— -Imt  I  trust, 
as  you.  value  my  good  opinion,  that 
you  will  be  mum,  and  say  not  a  word 
upon  the  sul^Ject  to  any  human  being* 
Ajs  1  suppose  you  aspve  after  vaKaot 
enternnaes,  even  as  Don  Quixote  did, 
I  shall  give  you  one,  in  which  if  you 
are  successful,  you  shall  rank  in  my 
estimation  even  higher  than  that  illus* 
trious  knight-errant ;  and  I  shall  con* 
aider  you  the  pink  snd  pearl  of  mo* 
dem  chivalry,  besidea  rewarding  yott 
welL' 
"  *  Name  not  rewards,  most  seoom* 

Elished  lady,'  said  I,  kneeling  before 
ler,  and  pressing  the  fair  hand  whidi 
she  presented  to  my  lipe— 'Name 
them  not.  I  am  more  than  rewarded 
in  having  the  honour  of  labouring  in 
your  service;  and  I  trust  I  shall  so 
conduct  myself  as  to  win  a  place  in 
your  admiration,  not  inferior  to  thai 
possessed  by  the  renowned  knight  of 
La  Mancha.' 

**  *  I  know  it,  my  dear  Colonel,' said 
she,  smiling;  *  but  praise,  though  ho« 
nej  to  a  noble  mind,  will  be  yet  sweet* 
er  if  accomnanied  with  something  of  • 
more  solid  oescription.  What  I,  were* 
fore,  wish  to  tell  you  is,  that  if  you  re- 
cover  that  peruke,  which  the  unplin* 
dpled  Pdshwa  has  dared  to  purloin^ 
I  shall  give  you  half  alack  of  rupees; 
and  if  you  shall  succeed  in  bringing 
me  the  head  of  the  audacious  traitor, 
as  well  as  the  wig,  double  the  number 
shall  be  yours*'  Lovely  lady  I  no  soon* 
er  had  she  pronounced  these  w<Hds, 
than,  sufihsed  in  blushes,  she  arose 
and  went  away,  leaving  me  upon  my 
knees,  struck  with  adsoimtion  at  the 
tenderness  of  her  feelings  and  the  no* 
bleness  of  her  spirit.  My  heart  was 
full;  emotion  stifled  my  utterance; 
and  I  wept  like  a  child  at  the  contem- 
lotion  of  such  perfection,  and  at  the 
thought  of  being  aeleoted  the  diam* 
pion.of  one  so  pure-minded,  and  so 
exalted  in  station  above  her  sex.  Those 
sweet  words  which  she  uttered  fell  like 
music  upon  my  ear,  and  at  the  same 
time  stirred  me  up  to  heroic  deeds,  Uke 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  *  PeishwadT 
Surindab,  beware  my  arm.  Innocence 
and  virtue  urge  it  against  thy  bosom, 
and  thou  or  I  shall  periah  in  the  co* 
ming  atmggle.'  Such  were  the  words 
I  involuntarily  uttered  as  I  poured  c^t 
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a  gla«  of  brandy,  which  the  lovely- 
ladV  had  taken  care  to  place  upon  the 
table  for  my  use. 

''The  war  which  ensued  was  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  that  ever  took 

gace  in  India.  The  capital  of  Surin* 
lb  was  many  days'  march  fVom  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  intervening  country  in 
every  respect  unfavourable  for  the 
progress  of  an  army.  It  was  a  barren* 
mountainous  dis&ict,  studded  in  some 
plaees  with  verdure,  but  generally  de- 
void of  everything  indicative  of  vege- 
table life.  The  plains  lying  between 
the  hills  were  covered  with  arid  sand, 
a|id  bore  a  miniature  resemblance  to 
the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  which 
Lhave  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
pass  over.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages to  an  invading  force,  the 
Peishwa  was  beat  at  all  points,  the 
stockades  which  he  raised  up  forced, 
his  elephants  destroyed,  and  a  whole 
caravan  of  wives  and  concubines  made 
captive.  This  last  circumstance  annoy- 
ed him  more  than  anything  else ;  and 
he  swore,  by  the  golden  beard  of  his 
brother  the  sun,  and  the  petticoats  of 
bis  cousin  the  moon,  to  immolate  us  to 
his  wrath,  and  to  tumble  our  whole 
force,  body  and  soul,  into  the  waters 
Qf  the  Ganges. 

.  **  At  one  time  he  was  very  near  ef- 
Cecting  his  threat ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  most  notable  expedient  which  I 

S^l  in  practice,  the  whole  of  our  army, 
ritish  and  Sepoys,  horses,  elephants, 
and  camels,  must  have  perished  with- 
out redemption.  Upon  my  honour, 
gentlemen,  I  saved  the  army ; — ^had  it 
not  been  for  me,  a  despised  and  ne- 
glected colonel  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, that  ma^ificent  force,  which 
left  Calcutta  with  beat  of  drum,  clang 
(tf  cymbal,  and  sound  of  trumpet, 
must  have  been  lost,  unutterably  lost, 
—and  left  not  even  a  name  behind. 
you  will  naturally  be  anxious  to 
learn  how  this  took  place;  well,  then, 
it  was  as  follows : 

,  *'  After  being  defeated  in  several 
aanguinarv  actions,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  Peishwa  retired  with 
the  remnant  of  his  army  towards  that 
vast  range  of  mountains  which  run 
between  Thibet  and  India.  They  are 
the  ImauB  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
Uimmallah  or  Snowy  ridge  of  the  mo- 
clems,  and  stand  like  huge  pyramids 
of  ice  between  the  two  continents. 
The  summits  of  some  of  them  are  so 
lofty  that  they  are  bidden  in  eternal 


clouds,  and  are  ooywDonly  •uinoaed 

by  the  natives  to  be  the  du^en  oa 
which  Indra,  the  god  of  theeIemcota» 
has  placed  his  throne.  The  approadl 
to  these  mountains  is  exceediiii^T  dif- 
ficult, being  intersected  in  all  diree* 
tions  by  rocks,  ravines,  gullies,  aand^ 
pits,  and  marshes. 

^*  Now,  what  think  vou  the  Peiahwa 
did  ?  He  intrenchea  himself  in  this 
abominable  swamp,  and  so  fortified 
every  assailable  point  with  stockades 
and  mock  batteries,  as  to  render  his 
position  one  of  the  most  formidable 
ever  chosen.  To  surround  him,  with 
such  a  bulwark  of  mountains  at  his 
back,  was  out  of  the  question;  to 
starve  him  into  a  surrender  impossaUe, 
as  he  had  many  months'  proviaioiis  ai 
his  command ;  and  to  drive  him  from 
his  entrenchments,  an  undertakiiig  of 
immense  hazard.  Our  army  was,  ia 
fact,  brought  to  a  regular  pull-up^ 
That  valour  which,  in  fair  fight,  had 
foiled  the  enemy  times  without  num- 
ber, was  bootless  here ;  and  we  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  onraelves 
pointed  at  by  those  barbsriana  with 
the  finger  of  ridicule,  and  every  effoit 
we  made  to  assault  them  in  their  fasU 
nesses  utterly  unavailing.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for  when  our  situation  was 
perceived,  and  the  inadequacy  of  our 
offensive  means  made  known  to  them, 
they  assumed  new  courage,  and  ven* 
tured  to  make  different  sidlies  upon 
us  from  their  stockades,  by  which  we 
lost  a  number  of  valuable  men,  with- 
out the  satiafaction  of  thinking  thai 
we  had  done  them  much  damage  in 
return.  Besides  this,  they  sent  ont 
parties  who  beat  up  our  quarters,  and 
ravaged  the  country  on  all  sides,— 
stripping  it  of  whatever  fora^  it  pos* 
sessed,  and  reducing  us  to  &e  gieaU 
est  straits  for  want  of  provender  for 
our  cattle.  Altogether  our  situation 
was  most  unpleasant;  and,  to  add  to 
our  other  misfortunes,  a  mutiny  waa 
on  the  point  of  breaking  ont  among 
the  men. 

**  In  this  dreadful  predicament  I 
requested  an  audience  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-  Chief. 

'' '  Moat  noble  sir,'  said  I,  bowing 
gracefully,  and  putting  my  hand  up* 
on  my  heart, '  it  grieves  me  from  the 
bottom  q€  my  »tm  to  witness  the  slow 
progress  which  our  valiant  army  is 
now  making  against  the  Peishwa  of 
Snrindab.  It  is  evident,  that  till  wo 
know  the  preeiae  situation  of  his  annjr. 
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among  chm  BWMhps  and  toeka,  no- 
tlung  can  be  done  against  him  in 
the  way  of  attack.  Entrenched  as  he 
18  behind  artifictal  and  natural  obata- 
€leB,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  fighting 
against  an  invisible  foe.  A  foe  being 
invisible,  cannot  be  seen ;  a  foe  who 
cannot  be  seen,  cannot  be  conquered ; 
ergo,  we  cannot  conquer  the  Pebhwa 
of  Soiindab.  Now  what  I  have  to 
propose  is  this,-^that  your  Excellency 
would  please  to  order  a  balloon  to  be 
conacmcted  without  loss  of  time ;  and 
if  I  do  not  show  the  enemy  a  trick 
worth  any  ten  of  his  own,  I  am,  as 
the  immortal  Sir  John  Falstaff  says, 
A  souoed  gurnet' 

"  Thus  far  had  I  proceeded,  when 
the  Commander*in-Cnief,  taking  out 
A  pair  of  silver  spectacles,  stuck  them 
upon  his  carbunded  nose,  and  eyed 
me  with  a  glance  in  which  it  would 
be  dilBcnlt  to  say  whether  amazement 
or  admiration  most  predominated. 

'* '  And  pray,  most  sapient  Colonel,' 
osid  he,  with  a  sneer  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, '  what  may  be  your  plea- 
sure with  a  balloon  ?  Of  a  truth,  you 
are  a  worthy  young  man,  and  deserve 
our  most  hearty  thanks  for  wishing  to 
amnae  us  in  these  dull  times.  A  balloon 

.—ah— so  it  is  your  august  pleasure  to 
have  a  balloon — to  go  a-star-gazing  I 
auppose?  What  would  you  mink  of 
taking  a  flight  across  Dwalagiri  to  give 
yourself  an  appetite  for  breakfiist?' 
These  words  were  spoken  ii^  a  tone  of 
such  derisive  sarcasm  that  the  blood 
mounted  indignantly  to  my  cheeks; 
and  as  I  looked  at  the  ruddy-faced, 
liald-pated,  satirical  old  man,  I  confess 

-  it  required  all  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  my  superior  officer,  to  check 
the  aetoirt  which,  almost  in  spite  of 
myself,  was  rising  to  my  lips.  How- 
ever, I  curbedmy  irritated  feelings,  and 
answered  as  follows : 

"  *  Mistake  me  not,  most  valiant  dr. 
I  am  neither  mad  nor  selfish,  but  have 
the  honour  of  the  army  most  deeply 
at  heart.  Let  not  your  excellency 
auppoee  that  I  would  so  far  degrade 
myself  as  to  become  a  mere  aeronaut 
for  the  gratification  of  spectators,  and 
atill  less  that,  in  the  dr^idful  drcum- 
aunces  in  which  we  are  placed,  I 
would  ascend  for  my  own  amusement 
Ko,  my  aim  is  nobler :  my  aim  is  to 
mount  the  sky  and  gaae  like  theea^le 
upon  the  positions  which  our  enemies 
bold  in  these  infernal  entrenchments, 
whose  very  nature  is  hidden  in  such 
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obscurity  as  to 'render  all  attack  open 
them  hopeless.  My  object,  most  ex- 
cellent nr,  is  to  map  out  their  fast- 
nesses ill  such  a  manner  that  their 
most  intricate  labyrinths  may  be  un- 
ravelled, and  a  passage  opened  up  by 
which  our  gallant  troops  may  enter, 
and  sacrifice  them  to  the  infernal  gods.' 

"  <  O  glorious  young  man,'  exdaim- 
ed  the  General,  as  I  conduded  my 
somewhat  sublime  oration  ;  *  what  a 
thought!  what  a  magnificent  idea! 
Zounds,  sir,  you  are  a  man  of  genius ! 
Dedalus  was  nothing  to  you-— Archi- 
medes a  mere  tyro-^ohorn  a  ninny 
— Vauban  an  ass !'  And,  getting  up 
from  his  seat,  he  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  assuring  me  that  I  waa 
the  greatest  prodigy  the  world  ever 
■aw;  that  my  fame  would  stretch  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  that  I  had  found  out 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  would 
cause  all  the  fortresses  in  Europe  to 
be  no  better  than  cracked  pitcners. 
Nor  did  his  approval  of  my  adieme 
confine  itself  to  words,  for  he  strai^t- 
way  ordered  a  baUoon  to  be  prepared 
on  the  most  approved  prindples,  and 
announced  to  the  army,  that  in  six 
days  my  ascent  would  take  place  with 
all  the  honours.  This  immediatdy 
put  the  troops  in  good  humotir :  the 
mutiny  waa  quelud  in  a  moment. 
Every  man  seemed  delighted;  aome 
bdng  tickled  with  the  idea  of  sedng 
my  ascent,  and  others  pleased  at  the 
thought  that  it  would  oe  the  means 
of  ending  the  war,  and  rdeasing  them 
from  their  unpleasant  situation. 

**  The  balloon  was  prepared  in  the 
stipulated  time,  conformably  to  orders. 
It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  ma- 
chine, some  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  glittering  all  over  with  purple  and 
gold.  A  car  shaped  like  the  nautilus, 
and  made  of  bamboo,  was  appended 
to  it  with  silken  cords ;  and  into  this 
car  did  I  place  myself  in  the  midst  of 
acclamations  from  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. This  was  the  proudest  mo* 
ment  of  my  life.  Surrounded  bv  ten 
thousand  British  troops,  forty  thou- 
sand sepoys,  and  numberless  crowds  of 
Bramins,  Pundits,  concubines,  sher- 
bet-makers, and  camel-drivers,  I  waa 
the  object  of  universal  admiration. 
No  one  doubted  my  success;  and  in 
the  conscioumess  of  antidpated  vic- 
tory, they  rent  the  air  with  thdr  cries. 
On  taking  my  seat,  I  used  the  pre- 
caution to  place  a  bottle  of  brandy  be- 
side me,  well  knowing  the  icy  cold- 
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sen  of  duMe  renoiu  into  which  I  was 
aboat  to  asoend;  and  to  keep  myself 
■till  moM  oomfotable,  I  threw  troood 
iny  shoalden  ft  mftntle  of  rich  ennine, 
of  whieh  one  of  the  Peishwa's  captive 
wires,  who  hid  taken  a  ftncy  to  me, 
made  me  a  present  the  day  before. 
Thus  equipped,  I  gave  the  signal  ; 
those  who  held  the  cords  of  the  car 
leUued  &eir  grasp ;  and  np,  up,  up, 
like  a  stapendoos  soap-bubble  mown 
from  the  pipe  of  Polyphemus,  ^nmg 
the  mighty  gk>be  towards  the  vault  of 
heaven. 

^  thtatt  is  no  conveyanoe  in  the 
worid  equal  to  a  balloon.  It  combines 
the  twogrand  requisites  of  apeed  and 
eaee.  itere  is  no  jogging  or  shaking 
of  one's  bones,  as  occur  in  a  coach— no 
•toppuMT  to  nay  tolls  or  change  hones 
«— noinfemal  twang  of  horn  from  inm- 
hmged  guard*-no  '  hip,  woa,'  from 
driver.  Evi^n  a  ateam-boat,  or  Mr 
Bnrstall'a  ateampoaniage,  ia  not  to  be 
nmied  in  the  same  breath.  I  have 
oAen  thought  that  an  eagle  waa  the 
■wrt  fflorious  creature  in  existence,  as 
with  his  broad,  proud  pinions  he  dove 
die  winds  df  heaven,  making  for  him« 
wMm.  pttsage  through  empty  space, 
mMlaouingoo  his  way  with  a  v^i^Xj 
beyond  the  state  of  kingB;  but  even 
«n  eagle  ia  nothing  to  a  man  in  a  bal« 
lMD--«nd,  while  mounting  upwards, 
like  Satan  from  the  infernal  gulf,  I 
envied  not  the  atrongeat  of  the  feather- 
ed tribe  that  ever  awcptita  way  through 
theMdaofetiher. 

r  Bui,  hoUoi  what  the  devil  am  I 

i}  I  am  getting  into  heroics  with' 

\ ;  and  ifl  don't  set  a  stop- 
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per  to  my  eloquence,  the  Peuhi^  of 
finrindab  will  play  the  deuce  with  the 
British  armv.  And  to  t^  you  the 
troth,  gentlemen,  the  Peishwa  was 
Bonch  neai«r  aoeomplisbing  this  oljeet 
than  I  had  any  idea  of;  but  this  you 
shall  hear  by  and  by. 

*^  Sttppese  me  now  poised  between 
iMavien  and  earth,  with  the  ermine 
jcloak  of  the  Sultana  around  my 
■houlden,  my  sextant  in  my  hand, 
4iilDing  the  bcarinp  of  the  hoetile  cb« 
famimBt,  and  a  aheet  of  foolscap  be- 
fare  nie»  «d  wliiflh  my  plana  and  oh* 


aervatioiis  were  to  be  noted  down. 
friends  I  had  left  below  were  in  { 
dea.  I  heard  their  voicea  mdiowed 
into  a  distant  and  indistinet  hnm  as 
they  struggled  upwarda  through  apaee 
to  meet  the  object  of  their  aedaona* 
tions.  The  cannon,  ythme 
rolled  so  loud  in  the  rodbs 
sounded  like  pop-nms^  aod 
shells  and  rodeets  which  wene  shot  up, 
by  way  of  parting  aalote,  seemed  to 
me,  in  my  vast  devatlon,  aeanoeiy  to 
riae  above  the  ground^  I  §d%  myself 
etheieaHaed  beyond  the  raoe  c€  men^ 
I  wia  no  longer  a  human  being.  Iwat 
no  longer  my  finrmer  adf.  I  nad  cea- 
sed to  be  a  denizen  of  earth,  and  apwm- 
ed  the  vile  worid  on  whidi  I  <lrewmy 
'existence.  However,  although  I  did 
all  this,  I  was  not  so  negligent  of  nv 
duty  ss  to  forget  the  misaionon  wfaitt 
I  had  eone.  I  remembered  the  Fsi^ 
wa  and  hiaentrenchmenta;  and,  be- 
fore I  waa  half  an  hour  in  the  upper 
legiona,  I  had  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  these  fortresses  drawn  ooi  in  an 
chart  <  Now,'  thought  I  to  myidf, 
'  moat  aublime  aover^n  of  Sorindab, 
I  have  got  the  key  to  your  Ibctifioa- 
tiona ;  and  if  the  Commander*  tn^Chsf 
and  his  vaUant  srmy  of  Britiah  and 
Sepoys  don't  find  their  way  iMo  ye«r 
inmost  recesses  -  ■"•  - 

Most  unfortunately,  at  this  part  af 
the  atory  the  waiter  naade  hia  uppcar- 
ance,  and  announoed  to  the  naiiitaty 
gentleman  tiiat  hia  horae  was  ready. 
Upon  whidk  he  got  op  fton  his  seat, 
made  the  campanv  a  nofomd  bow, 
and  aaid  he  would  finiah  bis  adven- 
tures some  ether  time*  Oar  dna^ 
pcintment  waa  extreme,  and  so,  i  daie- 
aay,  wiil  be  that  of  the  reader.  The 
CQSriectures  of  na  all  ea  to  hia  4 
and  the  nature  of  hia  story  ' 
numerable.  One  swore  he  was  Cap> 
tain  Bobadil,  another  tbaihe  was  Ma- 
jor Longbow,  a  third  that  he  was  Ba- 
ron Munchausen.  To  satde  the  dis. 
pttte,  I  rung  for  the  waiter  end  inqoU 
red  if  he  knew  the  name  of  die  auan- 
ger  who  had  j  oat  left  us. 

''  Lord,  dr,"  aaid  the  follow,  ^'  hit 
nama  ia  Colond  O'Shanghneaay." 

A  MoDxaN  pTTnAGoaxav. 
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What  ft  DoUe  Poem  would  that  be 
which  did  jostioe  to  its  Dane  of  '^  Lou* 
don,  a  Satire  1"  The  highest  kind  of 
aatire  bebngs  to  the  highest  kind  of 
Ikoetry.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  were  sa* 
tirists— and  is  LondoB  not  another 
Babylon?  fiat  those  bards  were  pro* 
pheta— the  generations  now  are  the 
uninspired  sons  of  little  men.  Yet 
let  no  poet  but  of  the  highest  order 
stir  up  with  a  long  pole  the  wild 
beasts  in  that  den  of  many  cages, 
whether  he  desires  to  show  up  and  off 
lions,  bears,  tigers,  panthers,  ounces, 
jaguars,  hyenas,  wolves,  asleep  or  feed- 
ing— or  desires,  by  some  gentler  touch, 
to  exhibit  in  their  natural  attitudes 
and  postures  aebras,  quagas,  nylghaus, 
antelopes,  kangaroos,  opossums,  apes, 
and  monkeys — stan^ig  Ixddly  or 
gracefully  as  if  in  their  own  Africsn 
or  Asiatic  deserts,  or  sitting  anoma* 
lonely  on  their  hwrdies,  as  if  in  New 
Holland  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or 
awinging  all  a-grin  and  a- chatter  over 
bar  and  to  wire,  as  if  gathering  a 
"  pretty  considerable  snatch  of  nuts,  I 
gaeas,"  in  thewoodaof  theNew  World, 
<^  and  then  right  slick  away,"  in  ter* 
xor  of  Jonathan's  rifle,  paid  for  at  fi?e 
dollars  a^day  by  a  naturalist  in  Fhila* 
delphia. 

Dr  Johnson's  "  London,  a  Satire," 
la  a  noble  poem.  But  his  great  moral 
flenius  was  constrained  in  composition 
by  the  perpetual  parody  on  his  power* 
loi  prototype,  Ju?enaL  To  have  shown 
so  much  genius  and  so  much  inga* 
unity  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
have  been  so  oii^nal  even  in  imita* 
tioo,  places  him  m  the  highest  order 
of  minds.  But  his  range  waa  here  dr- 
Gomseribed ;  for  he  had  to  move  pa« 
ndM  with  the  Roman,-*-finding  out 
in  every  psssage  corresponding  and 
kindred  sin8>— -and  in  order  to  pre* 
serve— which  he  did  wondronsly— the 
similitude— 

**  To  bridle  in  his  stniggling  muie  with 

pwn. 
Which  IoDg*d  to  launch  Into  a  nobler 

strain.'^ 

He  had  noble  Acuities  and  noble  feel* 
inga— a  hate  high  as  heaven  of  wick- 


edness, a  soom  aa  high  of  all  that 
was  base  or  mean— wide  knowledge  oi 
the  World,  of  London,  of  Life— se* 
vere  judgment — ^imagination  not  venf 
various,  perhaps,  but  very  vivid,  and> 
when  coqjoinod  with  such  an  inteU 
leot,  even  wonder-working  in  realma 
that  seemed  scarcely  of  right  to  belong 
to  the  solemn  sage— witness  the  Happy 
Valley  of  Rassdas,  and  indeed  all  tha* 
as  yet  unsurpassed  Story,  where,  on 
the  wings  of  fancy  and  feeline^  you 
are  wafted  along  over  the  ear£,  yet 
never  lose  sight  of  its  flesh-and-blood 
inhabitants  working  and  weeping,  yet 
not  unhaopvstill  in  theirtoilsand  their 
tears,  and  clying  but  to  live  again  in 
no  cold,  glittering,  poetic  heaven,  but 
in  the  abodes  of  bliss,  seen  by  the  eyes 
of  nature  through  the  light  of  rdigion^ 
builded  in  the  skies. 

Dryden  was  a  fine,  bold,  stool, 
strong,  and  sweeping  satirist;  but,  va* 
dilating  in  hia  own  prindplea  and 
practice,  in  many  of  the  highest  afiaira 
which  a  man  has  to  discuss  and  settle 
with  hia  own  soul,  ^  Glorious  John," 
with  the  native  strength  of  a  giant, 
sometimes  felt  his  own  knees  smiting 
a^nst  one  another,  hia  le«  tottering-, 
hiB  footing  unsure ;  and  therefore  & 
not  unfreqoently  failed  to  poor  oat 
the  whole  force  of  his  fury,  often  most 
wordy  when  weakest  faih— for  surdy, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  needed  not 
to  have  feared— or  at  leaatnot  to  have 
fimded— anch  a  sumph  aa  Shadwett. 
Dryden  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  wavering;  prindples,  but  warm  and 
ganeroua  teelings;  so  he  had  one  of 
the  best,  and  one  of  the  worst  quaH* 
ties,  which  a  satirist  can  possess.  But 
then,  what  an  ear  for  musie  I 

*'  The  loD^  resounding  march,  the  energy 
divine  !" 

What  deamesa  tooof  diction,  through 
all  his  easy-flowing  versification  of 
varioua  murmur!  So  that  you  are 
never  wearied  with  the  delight  of  lia* 
tening  to  the  voice  of  the  stream  on 
which  yon  float  down  between  majea- 
.  tic  banks.  Even  when  the  satire  Ian* 
guishes,  the  poetry  is  magnificent;  and 
you  are  brought  bade,  with  a  refrodied 
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appetite^  to  devour  thecattigfttionof  the 
knave  or  fool  whom  you  and  the  poet 
had  for  a  while  forgotten.  But.  we 
shall  have  an  artide  erelong  on  Dry- 
den^  possibly,  nay  probably,  not  much 
inferior  in  talent,  and  most  certainly 
greatly  superior  in  truth,  to  that  able 
and  eloquent  one  in  the  last  Number 
Qf  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  Com- 
missioner Macai3ay. 

Pope  was  an  exquisite  satirist— but 
it  is  not  an  exquisite  satirist  that  is  to 
ahow  up  such  a  City  as  London  toscora. 
His  pigmy  and  puny  body  did  some- 
what afiect  the  cnaraeter  of  his  mind. 
We  fiear  that  poor  Pope  was  often  ail* 
ing — ^that  perhaps  he  never  in  all  his 
life  ei^oyed  one  day  of  perfect  health. 
This  gave  something,  at  times,  touch- 
ing to  his  character<**and  to  his  situa- 
tion much  that  was  even  pathetic  In 
his  serious  poetry,  sorrow  is  seen,  we 
think,  thxoug[h  many  passages;  and 
\ija  mirth,  wfiich  is  rare,  b  still  seldom 
without  a  tinge— A  dash  of  melancho- 
ly. It  was  o^y  when  he  gave  vent  to 
love  or  indignation  that  he  was  a  great 
writer*  Witness  his  Eloisa  to  Abo« 
lard-— and  his  Elegy  to  the  Memory 
of  an  Unfortunate  Lady-— «nd  the  gloM 
rious  Dunciad.  In  the  first  of  these 
poeois,  the  Eloisa,  Pope  treated  the 
DittemesB  of  the  passion  of  love, 
Huder  circumstances  so  peculiar  and 
strange,  that  none  but  such  a  man 
eottl4  ever  have  dreamt  of  meddling 
with  them ;— poor  unfortunate  little 
fellow !  And  in  the  Dunciad,  when  his 
ire  was  kindled,  on  a  subject  where  he 
felt  himself  strong  as  on  the  other  he 
was  weak— liis  literary,  not hisamatory 
powers-r-how  in  mud  he  drowned  the 
dunces !— His  love  for  "  the  Blount" 
was  tender,  passionate,  undeserved, 
and  ilUrequited,  by  an  ordinary  wo- 
man, who  could  never  help  despising 
the  very  being  of  whom  sue  was  ne- 
vertheless proud— for  the  coptempt 
was  the  more  natural  emotion  of  the 
two  to  such  a  creature— the  pride  was 
secondary  nod  acquired.  How  bit- 
terly he  calumniated  Lady  Mary 
.Wortley  Montague,  for  reasons  plain 
enough— till  her  fair  face  grew  as  red 
as  her  petticoat,  and  as  blue  as  her 
stockings.  Then  he  became  a  courtier, 
in  the  feebleness  of  hb  person.  He 
panegyrised  such  lords  as  Marehmont 
and  Cobham,  till  they  both  must  have 
blushed  black ; — but  posterity  heeds 
not  their  blushes,  for  posterity  has 
ftrgotten  them  both,  embalmed  though 
theybeinEpistkf,  which  whether  they 


be  indeed  poetry  ornol,  yon  I 
suit  the  late  Ix>rd  Byroo  aad  the  pi»- 
sent  Mr  Bowles,  the  late  Mr  Gilchrist 
and  the  present  Mr  Rooooe — ^Mx 
Campbell,  whose  opinion,  even  when 
wrong,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
and  that  immeasurable  donkey,  Mao* 
Dermot  on  Taste  and  Tragedy*  whoae 
earp,  '*  ousting  their  shadowa  before," 
have  been  known  to  frighten  out 
of  their  wits  children  at  play  in  the 
churchyard,  where  he  had  chaiifwi  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  thistles,  and 
who  were  thus  saved — poor  dear  inno- 
cents—by insensibiiity,  from  the  pn>- 
longed  horrors  of  has  super«aanioe 
bray. 

Talking  of  churdiyarda,  old  hig* 
wigged  Dr  Young,  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  a  Poem  wfai^  will 
always  be  retd  by  thongfaUoI  people 
who  have  but  few  books,  are  poor, 
and  live  in  the  country,  waa  no  amall 
abakes  in  satire.  He  was  himself  the 
prey  of  his  own  epigrammatic  genius, 
that  would  never  let  him  teat  in  orii- 
nary  speech,  but  kepi  pointing  every 
line  as  it  came  up,  often  at  the  wnmg 
end,  so  that  the  careleis  reader  is 
sometimes  unexpectedly  atmng^  sad 
loses  his  temper,  like  an  old  wossan 
taking  up  without  due  eautieB  a 
needle  by  the  sharp  nose,  instead  of 
the  blunt  eye— or  a  pin  oat  of  her 
mouth  in  like  predicameat.  Tet  the 
doctor  had  a  dear  far-seeinp  eye  lo 
vice  and  folly.  He  did  not,  howescr, 
*'  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,"  for  he  was 
afraid  of  missing,  but  let  bang  at  her  ia 
the  seat }  and  it  ia  funny  to  see  hsr, 
like  a  hure  shot  in  form,  jampiw  up 
some  six  feet  or  so,  and  then  down 
again  to  the  ground  with  a  thud,  a 
^adrupedal  sprawl,  and  then  over  en 
her  back  or  side,  stone- deed.  The 
doctor  sometimes  makes  "  nndi  ado 
about  nothing,"  and  mouths  as  if  in 
thepuhiit.  Yonaiways  know  that  you 
are  reaaing  a  satire  written  hy  a  man 
in  black,  and  with  bands.  He  aane^ 
times  seems  to  be  anf^  with  sins  soldy 
because  they  insult  bun  ia  hisdisie^ 
ter  of  a  clergyman,  and  have  no  le- 
spect  for  the  doth.  He  writes,  at  other 
times,  like  a  disappointed  man  who  hei 
nohopesof  everbeoomingabishcm;  and 
perhaps  in  lawn  sleeves  he  had  been 
Jess  trucultot  about  trifles,  for  spiri- 
tual peers  are  in  general  more  paoap- 
oua  than  savace.  To  cut  up  poor 
curates  and  sack  small  deer'  wwA  be 
monstrous  in  a  Mitre.  Men  of  the 
world  used,  we  believe^  to  lavgfa  at 
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th«  doetor%  tMte,  \mt  we  Biiapeet  on 
the  left  tide  of  Aeir  mouths ;  for  in* 
•feod  of  tieklng,  he  tubbed  them  in 
the  midrifl^  and  the  Lorenso  of  hit 
Kighl  'Hiooghts,  who  is  diere  alwajrt 
«  gentlemMi,  was  transmogrified  in  fats 
vegnbR'  satires  into  a  mere  vile  and  vuU 
gar  seeptic.  All  his  writings^  however^ 
wast  keeping-^are  disttngnished  by 
exaggeration  and  disproportion.  He 
hammers  vice  weU  wnen  laid  en  the 
•nVilj  bat  he  is  not  expert  at  hitting 
the  right  nsil  on  the  head ;  and  often, 
when  wielding  his  mace  against  a  fly 
sticking  to  the  wall,  merdy  shatters 
the  wunsoot  But  Young  was  a  peet» 
nevertheless,  of  a  high  order.  He  had 
a  fine  imagination,  and  deep  sensibili- 
'ties;  and  has  produced  single  lineB> 
and  passages,  seldom  if  erer  excelled, 
and  in  their  meming  perhaps  more  pro- 
Iband  than  the  poet  nimself  knew,  for 
lie  was  subject  to  fits  of  inspiration. 

Churchill  was  a  poor,  low,  nnprind- 
p\eA,  vieions,  coarse  creature,  with 
smarmess  that  sometimes  was  almost 
strength ;  and  what  to  us  must  in  such 
a  person  always  be  a  mystery,  he  had  a 
dommand  over  the  English  language, 
as  fsr  as  his  mind  enabled  him  to  go  in 
it,  which  made  everything  he  said  tell, 
far  beyond  its  natiye  worth  or  power, 
and  has  secured  him  no  contemptible 
place  ameng  English  satirists.  His 
style  eertainly  is  pure  and  idiomatic. 
He  was  the  terror  of  pimps  and  play- 
ers—and his  ghost  probably  haunted 
€rarfick,  altbo^h  it  was  hardly  worth 
its  whOe  to  come  up  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Let  a  thing  be  but  well  execu- 
ted,—poor,  paltry,  and  pitiful,  as  in 
its  own  nature  it  may  be,"^-aBd  it 
lasts.  It  is  so  with  the  Roseiad.  The 
spfeudour  of  that  farthing  eandlebom- 
ed  bright  durmg  Garrick's  life,— not 
only  iUuminHtiag  the  green*voom,  but 
all  London,  all  England ;  long  after 
his  decease,  it  continued  to  glitnmer 
away  very  respectably ;  and  we  have 
heard  elderly  gentlemen  within  these 
twenty  years,  (one  of  them  lived  in 
Ludlow,)  belonging  to  the  school 
whose  day  was  just  wearing  out,  quote 
the  Rosciad  by  screeds;  lines  in  it 
Ae  sdll  recognised  when  they  meet 
the  ear  or  the  eye ;  and  possibly  the 
entire  aflkir  may  never  be,  from  be- 
dihming  to  end,  utterly  forgotten  as 
Smg  as  there  are  theatres. 
*•  That  Davica  has  a  very  pretty  wife," 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  severest  aad 


happiest  lines  ever  wtitten,  and  "  ex 
ano  disoe  omnes."  Oh  dear  !  but  a 
little  wit  goes  a  long  way  in  this 
stupid  world.  Then  Churchill  had 
much  rancour,  and  a  large  spleen, 
which  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  siae  of  the  heart  This  gave 
hun  spirit  for  a  spurt*  But  he  nad 
no  bottom.  He  was  also  a  coward  ; 
Mid,  Hke  a  coward,  liked  to  frighten 
ihe  feeble  into  fits  of  fear.  Had 
Hogarth,  instead  of  earicaturing  him 
badly,  floored  him  by  a  right-handed 
fiioer,  or  lunge  in  the  kidneys,-*  J<^ 
Bee  is  our  authority  for  saying  Uiat 
Hogarth  could  spar  a  bit,— Churchill 
bad  been  cowed,  and  bit  his  nail  and 
pen  in  insolent  malice.  WhyDrJohn^ 
son,  whom  he  libelled  as  Pomposo,  did 
not  break  his  bones,  we  cannot  con- 
jecture ;  perhaps  because  the  scamp 
was  a  parson ;  and  Samuel  had  such 
a  respect  for  the  Church,  that  he  would 
not  even  inflict  personal  chastisement 
on  a  bUckguard  who  had  once  preach- 
ed from  an  Episcopalian  pulpit.  Yet 
we  believe  he  once  threatened  to  drub 
ChurohiU ;  and  probably  forbore  car- 
rying the  threat  into  execution,  bo- 
cause  he  had  attacked  Scotland.  Some 
•f  the  lines  in  his  Prophecy  of  Famine, 
about  thepoverty  of  Scotland,  are  well 
tuned;  but  the  satire  is  common- 
phu»;  and  after  the  first  pleasure  of 
surprise  arising  from  the  image-*- 
images  from  natural  history  always 
please— 

**  Where  half-stanred  spiders  feed  on  half- 
starred  flies,*' 

it  is  ielt  that  such  grotesque  exagge- 
rations are  easy-^for  once  pitch  tae 
keya.aBd  all  tli^  rest  of  the  monoto- 
i)ous  strain,  called  satire,  ibUowa  of 
course^  Severe  as  was  the  state  of 
starvation  in  which  Scotland  then 
pined,  the  poorest  cottar  that  dug  in 
ditch  was  better,  because  more  honest- 
ly fed,  on  meal  and  water,  with  no 
miJk,  and  little  salt,  than  this  hungry 
knave  bilking  his  bill  in  taverns^to- 
day  feasting  on  ortolans,  yesterday 
tearing  tripe,  and  to-morrow  eyeing 
f^  empty  trencher ;  but  still,  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  alUce,  no  better  than  a 
thief.  Scotland  must  have  been  very 
stupid  in  those  days,  not  to  have  set- 
tled the  bash  of  such  a  scribbler — for, 
after  all,  he  was  not  much  better ;  and 
liad  he  lived  now,  we  would  have  gag- 
ced  him  in  a  single  Number,  and  made 
himfor  life  a  dummy.  If  any  one  of  his 
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■dmirars  soolE  at  us  for  thinking  and 
lajing  so,  why  let  him  play  a  similar 
pttt— put  himself  into  Churchill's 
shoes— publish  a  satire  on  Scotland— 
and  await  a  month  or  six  weeks  for  the 
result.  We  will  so  scourge  his  post^ 
riors  with  the  original  of  the  pretty  pie- 
tare  of  the  Sdbtch  Thistle  on  the  cover 
•f  the  Msgasiney  that  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  take  his  seat  among  the  sati« 
ristSj  though  with  a  seven-fold  shicM 
•fdiactflum*  piaster.  Tarring  and  fea- 
thering woulu  be  a  joke  to  our  pastime 
—to  have  no  reedag-plaee  for  the  sole 
of  your  foot  must  be  rery  wearisome 
indeed ;  but  oh  !  worse,  many  million 
times,  to  have  chairs,  and  sofas,  and 
ottomans,  oressed  upon  you  in  all  par« 
ties,  in  parlour  and  dining-room,  and 
yet  not  todareio^it  down  for  one  mo- 
ment, in  fear  of  perishing  ofprickles ! 
The  very  corpse  of  such  a  culprit 
would  need  to  be  Isid  out  on  its  moe. 
Such,  as  a  satirist— and  he  was  no« 
thing  else— was  Churchill. 

Savsge  was  a  man  of  a  superior  dsss 
^>ut  he  was  a  Tillsin.  He  was  made 
ao  either  by  nature  or  his  stars.  Yet  he 
must  hare  had  a  strong  semblance  of 
aome  virtue,  since  Samud  Jdinson 
lovedhim-^or  Samuel  would  not  have 
loved  a  mnm  merely  on  account  of  his 
talents.   There  was,  however,  a  sym* 
pathy  of  situation  and  condition ;  for 
they  were  bocli  poor,  and  necessity,  as 
often  and  as  much  as  choice,  made 
them  stroll  together--moralixhig  and 
philosophising— yet,  we  fear,  not  al« 
ways  so-*up  and  down  the  midnij^ht 
streets,  and  lanes,  and  alleys  of  Lon« 
don.  Itwas  just  as  well  thatthe  Lexico- 
grapher wss  not  with  Savsge  in  that 
house  of  ilUfame,  when,  in  a  doubtfiil 
brawl,  he  became  astabber;  afterwnds 
eondemned  to  die  on  the  scafibld.  Sa- 
vage showed  the  blackness  t>f  his  heart 
in  his  conduct  to  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  whom,  if  he  indeed  be- 
lieved her  to  be  his  mother,  he  treated 
as  unnaturally  ss  he  accused  her  of 
treating  himsdf;  and  in  that-csse,  like 
mother  like  son.   But  Uiough  Savage 
was  no  doubt  somebody's  b88tard,^e 
was  not  the  bastard  of  that  lady,  as 
Boswell  lias  proved ;  and  we  hope,  for 
his  own  «ake,  that  he  never  thought 
he  was ;  in  which  case,  he  was  not  an 
unnatural  monster,  but  merely  an  au- 
dacious swinctter.  A -swindler  he  cer« 
tainly  was ;  and  his  insolent  insrati- 
tude  to  Pope,  who  either  relieved  him 
in  prison,  or  kept  him  out  of  it— we 
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forget  which— the  dataU,  iM  Aink,  la 
in  one  of  our  friend  D'Isneli'a  ad- 
mirable books— was  of  itadf  qinite 
enough  to  show  lus  character  in  ita 
real  and  odious  light.  Such  a  man 
could  never  have' been  a  great  aattiist* 
His  own  eonsdenoe  oould  never  have 
been  suffioiendy  at  esse  t»  sUow  fauB  to 
chastise  the  erimes  or  vices  qf  otheta  ; 
for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  geoeial 
rule,  admitting  no  ezoeptioiia,  that  a 

Seat  satirist  must  be  a  good  naan.  Yet 
ere  are  admirable  lines  in  Savsf^  as 

**  CoDceivetl  in  rapture,  and  with  fire  be- 

And, 

''  No  tenth  tnmnnitter  of  a  fooliah  iacc** 
You  think  you  see  the  young  Esquire 
*^and  his  long  line  of  ancestoia  and 
his  posteritv  too,  for  the  Face  will  ooo- 
tiaue  to  be  handed  down,  depend  upon 
it,  till  death  destroys  a  direa  deooend- 
ant  before  he  has  b^  time  to  propa- 
gate ;  and  anephew or  couain  stepaia 
to  vary  a  little  the  physiognomy  at  the 
Hall,  though  the  same  dull,  dead, 
^^tSfi*  ff^7  fpfg^^  eye,  remaina  nn- 
gouged ;  and  m  a  few  dcscento  the 
Face  will  to  amoral  certainty  reappear 
in  its  pristine  foolishness.  Savvey 
besides,  was  probably  something  of  a 
scholsr,  though  Johnoon'afine  phikMo- 
phical  biography  of  him  must  be  read 
with  many  salvoes ;  .for  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  men  of  neat 
acquirements  to  transfer,  ki  a  fit  oC 
enthusiasm  for  some  unworthy  asBO> 
date,  the  glory  that  is  in  themaelvca 
alone,  to  one  whose  endowments  may 
be  considerable,  but  who,  on  the  whol^ 
is  but  a  very  infoior  charaeter.  Yet 
Savage  is  a  sort  of  name  in  £ngli^ 
litemture;  and  the  Wanderer  is  a  vi- 
gorous, and,  had  he  been  an 
man,  would  have  been  a  pathetic  4 
position. 

Difibent  from  Savageaa  light  Iron 
darkness  was  Cowper  aa  a  mmi  crca- 
ture,  and  as  an  intellectual  one  so  in- 
finitely hisaupeiior,  that  by  the  aMk  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Tadc,  the 
transitory  writer  of  theWandsrer  sinks 
down  dwarfed  into  the  obacuiest 
name.  Cowper  ^as  a  man,  not  only 
of  the  finest  and  profoundest  sensi- 
bilities, but  of  very  strong  rawwwft 
which,  cruelly  thwarted  and  disi^ 
pointed,  and  defraudedof  their  just  joy 
m  very  esriy  youth,  shook  the  whole 
constitution  of  his  being,  and  tsinted 
it  with  m^neholy  and  widi  i 
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leditarydiaeue.  His  later  life— iadeed  

idmoBt  all  hu  life»  after  he  had  reach* 
ed  the  prime  of  manhood— was  aoeaLoi 
and  quiet  in  its  ongoings  to  the  out* 
ward  eye,  and  for  the  most  part  was 
lesily  10  indeed  ^-Tbe  hearth,  at 
idiicn  he  and  Mrs  Unwin  sat^--4he 
Mary,  whose  tender  affection  and  its 
uncommon  ties  his  genius  has  conse* 
crated  and  immortalised— bnmed  with 
such  a  seemingly  cheerful  and  tendw 
uniformity,  except  when  disturbed  by 
thoughts  for  whidi  at  times  there  was 
no  reuef,  not  eren  the  voice  from  hea- 
ven ;— The  Poet  was  so  doTOted  to  his 
flowers,  and  his  hot-house  plants,  and 
his  pigeons  and  his  rabbits,— ^that  is, 
to  everything  fair  or  harmlm  in  aai* 
mate  or  inanimate  nature;— >His  in« 
terpoorse  with  the  world  was  so  small, 
k  being  like  that  of  some  benevolent 
hermit  who  had  sought  refuge  in  re- 
tirement from  the  troubles  that  beset 
him  m  society,  without  being  in  the 
least  an  ascetic,  or  his  sympathies 
beingeither  deadenedor  narrowed  with 
the  human  beings  living  in  another 
sphere ; — All  his  more  serious  etadies, 
(we  make  no  allusion  to  his  religion 
which  was  more  than  serious,  always 
solemn,  and  too  often  dreadful,)  weieof 
a  kind  so  remote  from  the  every-day 
interests  of  the  passing  time^  and  even 
from  the  inteliectaal  pursuits  most 
popular  and  most  powerful,  for  good 
or  fbr  evil,  in  the  world  whidi  he  had 
so  nearly  forsaken ;— His  ambition  and 
love  of  fame,  which  though  deep,  and 
strong,  and  piue,  and  high,  because 
they  were  born  and  sustained  by  the 
consciousness  of  genius,  that,  b^ond 
sU  things  else,  rejoiced  in  interpreting 
Uie  word  of  God,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  fair  volume  of  nature,  and  in  the 
book  which  reveals  what  in  nature  ia 
hidden,  and  beyond  all  finding  ont, 
were  so  linked  with  holy  undertakings 
and  achievements  in  which  God  akme 
should  be  glorified,  that  they  seem  to  be 
hardly  compatible  with  anv  permanent 
design  of  busving  himself  with  draw« 
ing  iHctnres  or  passions  rife  in  common 
existence,  so  as  to  embody  moral  in* 
atruction  in  a  satirical  form ; — ^Alto* 
gether  there  seems  something  so  soft, 
ao  sweet,  so  delicate,  so  tender,  almost 
so  fragile  in  the  peculiar  structure  of 
his  bodily  firame, — a  spirit  of  cohesion 
among  all  his  fSicultiesboth  of  thought 
and  filling  so  very  unworldly— and 
such  a  renuement  of  manners -about 


.  but  rather  a  shrinking  timidity, 
80  that,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  he  was 
as  it  were,  psraUzed  by  the  least  touch 
of  rudeness,  and,  perhapa  unknown  to 
his  own  heart,  courted  retiremeot  the 
more  to  escape  the  chance  of  suah 
shocks  as  carelessness  or  coarseness  of* 
ten  unintentionally  infiict;— That  we 
are  not  prepared  to  think  of  sudi  a 
being,  if  such  Cowper  were,  standing 
forth  a  satirist  of  the  follies  and  absur- 
dities of  his  kind,  no  less  than  of  ^eir 
worst  and  most  flagrant  delinqudidesy 
and  to  see  him  with  a  bold  grasp  sha- 
king  the  blossom  of  the  full-blown 
sins  of  the  Feo^e.  Yet  this  Cow- 
per did ;  and  his  satire  is  sublime* 
There  is  not  anywhere  that  we  know 
of  in  the  language  such  satires  as  his 
Table  Talk,  Process  of  Error,  Truth, 
Expostulation,  Hope,  Charity,  Con- 
vemtion,  Retisement.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  call  those  compositions  by 
some  other  name,  for  they  are  fiul 
of  afanost  all  kinds  of  the  noblest  poe- 
try. Never  were  the  principles  of  the 
reul  wealth  of  nations  more  grands 
ly  expounded,  illustrated,  and  enfor- 
oed-^uitional  honour,  faith,  freedom, 
patriotism,  independence,  religion,  all 
sung  in  magnificent  strains,  kindled 
alternately  by  the  pride  and  indigna* 
tion  of  a  Briton,  exulting  in,  or 
ashamed  of,  the  land  of  saints  and  he* 
roes*  No  want  of  individual  portraita 
of  fools,  knaves,  andeven  ruffians.  The 
same  man,  who  was  well  satisfied  to  sit 
day  after  day  beside  an  elderly  lady, 
sewing  caps  and  tippets,  except  wl^n 
he  was  obliged  to  go  and  water  tlM 
flowers,  or  feed  the  rabbits,  rose  up, 
when  Poetry  came  upon  him,  sinewy 
and  muscular  as  a  mailed  man  dally* 
ing  for  a  while  with  a  two-edged 
aword,  as  if  to  try  its  weight  and  tem« 
per,  when  about  to  sheer  down  the 
Philistihes.  Cowper  goes  forth  in  hia 
holy  ire  like  a  maninapired  and  com* 
missioned.  You  see  his  soul  glowing 
and  bumins  with  flres  kindled  on  the 
altar  of  religion.  He  comes  strong 
from  the  stikLy  of  the  old  prophets. 
And  in  some  of  his  most  magmficent 
viarches,  you  think  that  you  hear  the 
Bible  transfSormed  into  another  shape 
of  poetry,  the  essence  being  the  same, 
nor  are  the  sacred  strains  profaned  by 
being  sounded  to  alyre  smote  by  such  a 
hand— a  hand  uplifted  duly,  many 
times  and  oft,  besides  night  and  mom, 
is  prayer,  and  ever  *'  open  as  day  to 
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meltiiig  cbaHcy/'  Howlwthedssvd* 
den  day  into  the  midnight  darkneas  of 
London^  lying  hare  with  all  her  Bins  and 
iniquitiea!  The  dark  City  quakes  as 
ahe  is  suddenly  hrightenea»  and  standa 
oonfesscxi  in  all  her  guil^  in  which 
ahe  dares  not  to  glory,  now  that  the 
hand  of  heaven  seems  stretched  forth 
to  avenge  and  destroy.  There  is  no* 
thing  in  Byron  of  such  sustained  m»- 
jeaty  as  Cowper's  Expostulation  with 
this  Queen  of  the  Cities  of  the  earth-— 
nor  even  in  Wordsworth.  In  a  com- 
parison or  parallel  between  these  two 
great  bards^  Cowper  and  Wordsworth^ 
which  we  intend  ere  long  to  attempt^ 
we  shall  venture  on  some  quotations 
even  from  the  poetry  of  the  author  of 
the  Task)  for  we  believe  that  by  the 
Task  he  is  chiefly  known ;  nor  is  it 
wrong,  or  wonderful,  that  he  should 
be— but  assuredly  in  his  earlier  poems, 
there  is  more  of  the  vivida  vis  animi, 
even  of  the  Mens  Diainiory  although 
for  reasons  that  will  be  afterwards 
given  to  those  who  wish  or  want  them, 
wey  never  can  be  so  incorporated  with 
^e  read  poetry  of  England,  Even  as 
a  personal  satirist — that  is  the  satirist 
ofparticular  vices,  as  they  areexhibit<^ 
ed  in  individual  characters  whose  por« 
traits  are  unsparingly  drawn,  we  know 
of  nobody  with  whom  Cowper  may  not 
take  rank ;  while,  as  a  general  satirist  of 
that  mysterious  compound  of  good  and 
evO,  Man,  we  know  nobody  who  may 
take  rank  with  him, — fof  spleen,  ran* 
oour,  bile,  in  his  loftiest  mooda,  he  haa 
none,— there  ia  a  profirand  melancholy 
ofte&  mingling  with  his  ire,  for  he 
knows  that  he  too  is  of  the  same  Uind 
race,  whom heupi)raids  with  their  fdly 
and  their  wickedness;  he  hates  sin, 
but  he  loves  and  pities  the  sinner  ;-*- 
his  ia  not  the  railing  of  sanctimonioua 
-»ride,  Imt  as  a  Chnstian,  he  feels  that 

le  **  does  well  to  be  angry  ;"*-rhia 
Morality  ia  always  pure  and  high,  but 
hia  Religion  is  a  frower  purer  and  high- 
er f« — ^ita  denunciations  &re  altogether 
of  a  different  nature,  appealing  to  other 
iears,  and  other  hopes,  and  other  sane- 
tioiis;  and  in  the  spirit  of  religion 
alone  will  any  satire  ever  bo  poured 
from  the  lips  o£  man,  which,  because 
of  ita  influence  on  human  happiness 
and  virtue,  may  be  named  sacred, 
kdy,  divine,  and  enrolled  among  the 
other  recorda  of  Immortal  Scmg. 

To  Cowper,  Byron,  aa  a  aatirist^  waa 
far  inferior  in  divine  energy.  Indeed 
his  energy  in  that  department,  so  far 
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tnm  hei^  Afviiie,  ^te  ititeiMriy  ho* 
iliMi^and  in  that  intenaity  ky  ita  power« 
often  great  and  trinra|malkl,  but  ine- 
gular  and  nnsdirected,  and  joat  as  of- 
ten defeating  itaelf,— the  diief  cnM>- 
tions  produced  in  our  mind  being  pai» 
to  see  such  noble  gifts  abused,— in- 
dignation at  thereeklessnesaof  bis  io- 
juatioe^-^nd,  in  some  attildng  in-, 
stances,  a  high  sympathy  vritb  the 
acorn  of  the  men  vainly  imagined 
by  him  to  be  his  victims — bii(>  in 
truth,  unscathed,  in  their  genius  and 
virtue,  by  the  charges  that,  thoogh 
launched  in  lightning,  eiUier  £iU 
harmless  at  their  feet,  and  expire  ii» 
smoke,  or  recoil  dangerously  on  him 
from  whose  unhallowed  hand  they 
had  been  let  loose,  and  bring  the  hnrt 
and  ignominy  which  were  designed 
for  theirs  on  his  own  head— to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  world  looking  on 
the  unprovoked  assault,  and  for  a  while 
fearful  of  the  iasue.  Ii  is  a  hmnblii^ 
—a  shocking^^a  revolting  aight — to 
see  a  man  of  transcendent  endowaaeni^f 
like  Byron,  vulgarly  abusing  the  ge- 
nius from  which,  in  thel^ghest  in^i- 
ration  of  his  poetry,  he  delighta  to 
borrow ;  to  hear  him  expresaing  h*- 
Ired  and  soonyof  those  men  who  hibd 
taught  him  so  mnch  of  what  was  wise, 
and  good,  and  great,  in  hisowq  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  and  but  for  whom  hts 
own  works,  glorious  as  they  «re,  had 
been  less  gkxnons;  the  wanderings  of 
die ''  Noble  ChUde"  himsdf,  <'  misii^ 
by  flood  and  fell,"  had  be^  lesasn- 
bume;  and  Nature  her8elf«  to  hia  eyes, 
as  a  poet,  in  a  great  measure  a  sealed 
bedcr  But  the  soul  within  hira  was 
essily  disturbed  and  distrastod^  aod  his 
ear  had  been  poisoned.  L^ttohisown 
natural  thoughts  and  feelii^,  whish, 
in  his  S<4emn  hours,  were  always  great, 
or  akin  to  greatneas,  Byron  would  laive 
worshipped  the  genius  of  the  hving 
with  much  of  the  rehgion  with  which 
he  worshipped  the  genius  of  the  dead. 
But  his  moral  being  was  assailed  from 
many  quartors*— and  nature's  best  af- 
fections and  passions,  by  his  own  fault, 
by  the  fault  of  another,  by  the  fruU 
of  the  world,  and  by  evil  fortune,  seen- 
ed  at  last  to  be  tamed  againat  him, — 
so  that  Byion,  in  the  blase  of  fame,  and 
all  thegl<N7  of  genius,  did  feel,— hebss 
himsdf  coafeesed  it, — aa  il  excomoin- 
aioated  1  No  wonder,  then,  perhaps> 
that  his  satire  was  reckksa  and  biiier 
—hia  merriment  often  outr«geou^— 
btoausethatof  An  unhappy  man.  But 
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hw  genitts  wAddn,  thongli  MiiMtiioes, 
dewrted  him,  to  whaterer  unworthy 
tasks  it  might  he  reduced.  It  remain* 
•d  fadthfhl  with  him  to  the  Ust ;  nor 
was  its  power  or  inspiration  abated; 
but  with  the  dying  struggles  of  the 
poor  expatriated  poet,  closing  his  eyes 
a&r  off  from  friendship  and  love— 
from  all  kindred,  and  from  the  face  of 
the  young  viaion— 

^*  Ada,  sole  daughter  of  hit  house  and 

hc«t  r 

'  GifiPord,  we  suppose,  was  not  a  bad 
aatirist ;  but  of  his  powers  it  is  bard  to 
judge,  for  we  know  not  how  to  distin- 

EiiAi  between  his  own  gall,  his  own 
le,  his  own  spleen,  and  those  same 
eharming  comnvxiities  furnished  to 
him  by  others — ^by  d)oioe  contributors 
to  the  Quarterly.  Few  satirical  arti* 
cles  in  the  Quarterly  have  been  of 
mudi  merits-bitter  bigotry  is  not  keen 
wit— and  it  requires  original  genius  to 
render  tolerable  intolerance.  Of  fine, 
'  fieoi  flowing,  fearless,  joyous,  extra* 
▼agant,  horse-playing,  borse^laughing, 
hc^se-funking,  insane  and  senseless 
inad  humour,  not  one  single  drop,  not 
one  single  gleam,  not  one  single  "  nich* 
er,"  ever  moistened,  or  irradiated,  or 
shook  the  pages  of  that  staid,  Bober, 
solemn,  ^tely.  King— Church— and 
CSonatitution  Periodical.  The  ghastly 
editor  grinned  as  he  cut  up  the  grubs, 
like  a  grim  insect-butcher,  instead  of 
smiling  like  a  suave  entomologist 
-Your  true  naturslist,  having  nrst 
8VM>ked  his  beetle  to  death,  pins  him 
down  in  the  glass  case  with  a  pleasant 
countenance,  a  preparation  undisfl- 
gured,  though  pierced  through  the 
spine  by  s  small  thin,  sharp,  bright, 
polished  spear,  labelled  with  the  crea- 
ture's scientific  name.  O  bri|;ht  blue 
sunny  spring  and  summer  skies,  why 
liunt  butterflies  with  the  same  trucn* 
lent  physiognomy,  the  same  sly  stealth, 
iotd  the  same  bold  leap,  with  which, 
in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  you  would  at^ 
tack  a  tiger  roaring  against  you  with  s 
tufted  tail,  some  ten  or  twenty  feet 
high  ?  Why  treat  an  ass  as  if  he  were 
a  Hon  ?  A  aragon*fly  is  not  a  dragon. 
Mr  Merrjr  was  not  an  Avatar,  descend- 
ing  in  his  Tenth  Incarnation  to  de« 
atroy  the  world-^Mrs  Mary  Robinsoni 
though  certainly  not  the  thing,  was 
▼et  not  the  Lady  of  Babylon,  with  her 
hell-red  petticoat  and  cap  of  abomina* 
tions,  in  her  sinful  and  city- sinking 
hand.    Yet  the  crabbed,  elderly,  re* 
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tired  litde  ttadlotis  gentleman,  was  as 
proud  of  his  Barviad  and  Meviad,  as  if, 
like  another  Hercules,  he  had  scoured 
of  rubbers  the  inside  and  the  outside 
of  the  whole  world.  Then  it  is  one 
thing,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  to  be  the 
translator  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and 
another  thing  to  be  those  gentlemen 
themselves— just,  too,  as  it  is  one 
thing  for  a  true  poet  of  the  oldm  time 
to  have  composed,  in  a  fit  of  inspira* 
tion  of  passion,  that  elegiac  song  of  al« 
most  unendurable  patlMs, 

*^  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
Day  and  night  on  me  she  cries," 
and  another  thing  for  a  false  poetaster 
of  the  new  time  to  have  scribbled  in  a 
sort  of  waspish  grief,  very  like  anger, 
an  imitation  thereof,  as  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  original,  as  WiUiani 
GifTord's  housekeeper,  no  doubt  a  wor- 
thy woman  in  her  way,  inclined  to 
corpulency,  and  with  hair  too,  too  red, 
was  inferior  to  Adam  Fleming's  Lady« 
Love,  the  Flower  of  Kirk-Connel,  tall 
and  graceful  as  the  lily  or  the  hare- 
bell, the  blue- bell  of  Scotland,  that  on 
its  airy  stalk  is  beloved  of  the  sun,  who 
fears  with  his  kisses  to  melt  the  dew- 
drops  on  its  heavenly  blossoms.  Mr 
Lockhart  is  another  guess  kind  of 
man.  We  say  to  all  blockheads,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  own  Spanish  Bal« 
lads, 

^^  Hurra,  hurra  !  avoid  the  way  of  the 
Avenging  Childe !" 

while  the  grief  and  the  joy  of  his 
poetry,  as  it  is  the  grief  and  the  joy 
that  has  passed  through  his  own  gene- 
rous  heart,  unborrowing  and  uuboi^ 
rowed,  spades  the  original  language  of 
the  passions,  a  language  always  true 
to  nature,  and  triumphant  in  her 
pow^r.  How  from  the  fanners  of  hia 
genius  would  the  coek-chafiera  of 
Cockneys  fly  like  very  chaff  indeed ! 

The  satire  of  the  Anti  Jacobin  was 
often  fine  and  good.  What  else  could 
it  be  when  Ellis^  and  Frere,  and  Smith, 
and  Cansting,  were  triumphing  in  the 
"  noble  rsge"  of  their  youthful  genius  t 
It  stung  the  Whigs  into  the  impotence 
of  paky — to  drivelling  death.  Bat 
"  'tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful,*' 
to  think  how  politics  do  so  soon  all 
pass  away  I  How  is  it  possible  to  re- 
member satires  on  forgotten  fools- 
knaves  buried  in  oblivion  ? 
<«  Thelwall !  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go. 
And  for  your  pains  get  pcIted-.-praise  Le-. 
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Who  was  Thelwallf— who  Lepanx  ^ 
<<  The  one  was  a  tailor,  the  other  a  hat- 
cher," some  reader,  with  a  historical 
memory  for  small  facts,  replies,  and 
«  Sic  trajuit  gioria  Mundu'* 

**  So  fades,  no  flourishes,  grows  dim,  and 

dies. 
All  tliat  that  world  was  proud  of/* 

And  the  two*goinea  quarto  edition  of 
the  poetry  of  those  true  wits — and  true 
wits  they  were— sells  on  the  stalls  at 
the  reduced  price  of  six  and  eight- 
pence— a  pettifogger's  fee ! 

Of  the  once  famous  RoUiad— the 
oelehrated  Probationary  Odes— what 
man  under  fifty  can  Recite  a  line  ?  Yet 
ihey  were  chiefly  the  work  of  a  man  of 
great  talenU,  learning,  almost  genius 
— Lawrence— assisted  by  the  ingeni- 
ous, the  graceful,  the  classical,  and 
the  romantic  George  Ellis,  from  whose 
pen,  and  fVom  whose  tongue,  and  from 
whose  eyes,  everything  fell  in  power 
and  beauty,  for  he  was  one  of  England's 
rarest  spirits — witness  the  immortal 
Specimens,  immortal  because  true 
Poetry  is  so,  and  kind  and  congenial 
and  erudite  criticism,  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  her  darkness,  shares  in 
her  immortality. 

Old  Mathias  is  not  yet  dead— and 
may  he  breathe  the  air  of  Italy  till  he 
is  a  century  old,  for  he  is  a  scholar, 
and  therefore  we  shall  say  no  severe 
things  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature." 
But,  our  dear  ancient  sir,  is  it  not  a  lit- 
tle feeble  or  so — dealing  too  much 
with  the  illustrious  obscure  f  Yet,  in 
as  fkr  as  literature,  and  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  are  by  their  nature  higher 
than  politics,  and  more  enduring,  even 
in  their  least  divine  spirit,  and  most 
perishable  form,  so  have  the  '*  Pur- 
suits" a  glimmering  existence,  while 
those  others  have  nearly  or  wholly 
ceased  to  be.  The  text  is  still  occa- 
sionally quouble — there  are  things  in 
the  notes  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
dark.    The  eulogy  on 

^«  The  self-seduded  melancholy  Gray,*' 

we  for  one  have  by  heart ;  and  we  can 
Bay  what  few  can,  that  by  working  in 
the  gloom  and  the  glimmer, 

**  Hunting  half  a  day  for  a  foigotten 
dream,*' 

we  could  piece  together  his  afi^ionate 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  learning, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  genius  of  Glynn, 
(who,  asks  our  gentle  reader,  was  he  P) 
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the  mild  Japua  of  the  Cam,  Poet  and 
Physician,  snd  in  both  capacities  not 
unbeloved  by  ApoUo. 

Mercy  on  us !  we  have  foigotten  Ju- 
nius—good,  stupid,  old,  grsy-headed 
Taylor  and  Hessey's  darling  pet.  Sir 
Philip  Franeis !  Ay,  he  was  indeed  a 
satirist — spirited  and  splendid  ever — 
and  it  is  omy  wonderful  now  he  ahould 
have  been  so  written  abowt  by  blo^« 
heads.  But  his  winged  woida  were 
not  in  verse,  for  the  **  Vices,*'  we  hope, 
he  never  even  saw— and  therefore  for 
the  present  we  leave  him  to  the  fond- 
ling of  his  last  discoverer  and  dry- 
nurse,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  women. 

What  shall  we  sa^  of  the  Edinhnigh 
Review  ? — ^Least  said  ia  soonest  mend- 
ed.   Jeffirey  is  at  onqe  a  deep  and  de- 
licate GUtter-up ;  and  nature  made 
him,  in  his  amiability,  almost— per^ 
haps  entirely — a  first-rate  s^rist  He 
often  touches  you,  by  a  seemingly  care* 
less  pass,  with  equal  dexterity,  wha 
you  are  ofi^  and  on  your  guard  ;  hot 
prefers  disabMng  your  swoid-ann  to 
ninking  you  through  the  body.  When 
ne  does  deal  a  mortal  blow,  it  ia  always 
on  the  right  side,  never  on  the  left; 
he  seems  to  think  it  cruel  to  pieree 
your  heart,  and  therefore  oontents 
himself  with  spitting  your  liver.  The 
old  Fencers  were  fond  oC^the  eye, 
as  you  may  see  from  the  pictures  in 
that  curious  and  scientific  old  folio  on 
the  Art,  in  the  possession  of  our  soond- 
hearted,  nimble*  wristed  Signicn-  Fran- 
ealania,  whom,  without  any  dispa- 
ragement to  the  illustriouB  Riband, 
we  delight  to  honour  as  a  master,  and 
as  a  man.    Jeffrey  is  up  to  this  trick, 
and  pokes  his  point— better  for  the 
blockhead  if  it  be  of  foil  than  of  ra- 
pier—'into  the  ^eat  staring  goggle  eye 
of  his  antagomst,  till,  blind  as  a  hat, 
the  bully  cuts  and  runs,  in  pl^t  of 
Polyphemus  or  Cacus  of  old,  and  is 
hissed  off  the  sta^.    Hia  light  play 
ia  beautiful— and  his  own  guud  closer 
oompact  and  firm ;  so  that  it  requires 
an  Admirable  Crichton  to  touch  him 
on  a  vital  part.    Rut  he  is  rather  out 
of  practice — ^rests  on  his  former  fane 
—and  is  careless  about  aoceptiM  the 
challenge  of  a  clever  Tyro,     iownt 
the  year  1804,  or  1805,  or  1806,  he 
won  the  prize-sword,  at  a  pufaiic  ex- 
hibition, from  a  crowd  of  no  con- 
temptible competitors— and  whoever 
taught  him  fence,  haa  endless  ho- 
nour in  his  scholar-^for,  as  our  wor- 
thy and  ingenious  friend^  Pearoe  BgsiH 
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would  uj,  "  Jack's  at  good  as  his 


Brougliam  ia  but  an  indifferent  and 
awkwafd  hand  at  the  amalUaword^' 
ahe  dcadUeac  by  far  of  all  weapona— 
and  pridea  himself  in  his  uie  of  the 
aahre^  the  iMroad-aword,  or  claymore^ 
He  la  an  ugly  cuatomer.  Nor  ahoold 
«re  at  att  r&h  hanng  our  bead  bro« 
ken  by  each  a  player  at  dngk^stick. 
But  ha  has  a  loose  hanging  guard-* 
nor  is  it  diffleolt,  as  we  o^ne,  for  a 
clever  and  aetive  antagonist^  in  no  long 
eneooater^  to  make  the  blood  triekle 
«n  inch  down  his  formidable  forehead. 
He  blusters  and  hollies  too  much  da- 
ring the  set-to — ^is  not  particularly 
conscientious  about  a  foul  blow — and 
it  ia  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that 
he  Is  too  much  given  to  rujffUminp 
U.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
all  our  sporting  readera,  that  he  once 
suddenly  attacked  George  Canning, 
that  most  skilful  small-swordsman,— 
unawares,  and  out  of  the  ring— and  for 
his  pains,  got  punished  by  a  thrust  in 
the  mouth,  that  ahnost  cut  his  tongue 
in  two,  the  point  coming  out  at  the 
cheek,  a  rueful  and  ghastly  wound 
that  left  a  scar.  He  flies  at  high  game. 
Once  on  a  day,  n^en  the  "  Great  Lord" 
was  in  Spain,  he  challenged  Welling* 
Son  himself— but  now  he  wears  hisarm 
HI  a  sliog,  and  seems  in  no  mood  for 
fighting.  The  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
has  he  also  roared  on  to  enter  the  lists 
^-and  indeed  all  the  members— either 
one  after  another,  or  all  at  once— of 
that  invisible,  and  hitherto  apparent* 
)y  pacific  body — the  Holy  Alliance. 
But  fretting,  and  fuming,  and  foam- 
ing, is  not  fighting ;  snd  though  we 
nrant  that  the  odds  would  be  on  his 
Kead  at  Tattersall's  and  Brookes',  if 
matched  against  old  Fred--or  the  Aus- 
trian—we  back  Nicolas  against  him  at 
six  to  lour— nv ho,  we  nntlerstaud,  haa 
threatened  to  take  the  shine  out  of 
him,  were  it  oidy  to  revenge  the  insult 
ofifered  of  old  to  his  late  brother  Sandy, 
who  was  not  a  man,  had  he  come  to 
the  scratch,  to  have  let  Brougham  off 
without  a  bellyful. 

As  for  Sydney  Smith,  to  him  fight- 
ing is  fun,  and  he  cuts  as  many  capers 
in  the  ring  as  young  Spring,  the  Con- 
quf ror.  But  he  is  formidable  in  hia 
vroUc — ^though  rather  too  showy,  yet 
a  clean,  straight,  and  even  heavy  mt- 
ter ;  and  most  of  his  antagonists, 
though  heavier  men  than  himself,  and 
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deficient  iu  neither  science  nor  bottom, 
have,  after  a  few  rounds,  in  which 
their  gravity  was  moat  amusingly,  and 
to  the  infinite  mirth  of  all  beholders, 
contrasted  with  the  antics  of  the  Par- 
son, who  kept  hopping  about  like  a 
mountebank,  yet  all  the  while  dealing 
out  right  and  left-handers  like  light- 
ning, been  carried  out  of  the  ring  deaf 
as  a  house,  and  blind  as  the  pier  of 
Leith,  or  the  mole  of  Tyre.  He  baa 
fought  one  or  two  drawn  battles,  es- 
pecisUy  one  with  the  best  man  then 
in  the  ring,  under  the  nemme  de guerre 
of  Peter  Plymley,  which  was  brought 
to  a  wrangle,  and  ended  in  a  draw — 
but  he  has  never  yet  been  fairly  dfr- 
feated ;  and  to  accomplish  ^t,  wQl 
require  an  out-and-outer. 

And  now  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  pe- 
culiarly delicate  situation — and  there* 
fore,  though  far  from  being  **  rude  in 
speech,"  we  fear  that 

^  Little  shsll  we  grace  our  cause  by  speaks 
ingor  OuasELFl** 

Satire  is  a  gift.  It  seems  to  be  he** 
reditary  in  families.  Onr  great  grand- 
father,-—we  have  reason  to  remember 
him  well— Gamaliel  North— he  was  a 
wise  man  as  well  as  a  witty,  and  we 
were  brought  up  at  his  knees,  which 
accounts  for  some  of  the  most  sttiking 
peculiarities  in  our  charaeti^r, — ^hand- 
fed  the  Knout,  an  instrument  just  then 
invented,  with  astonishing  vigonr  and 
dexterity.  Indeed,  we  question  if  any 
one  comparable  to  Gamaliel — ^not  even 
the  present  company  excepted — ex- 
ists m  this  affe.  Stepping  back  a 
few  yards,  and  balancing  himself  on 
the  bole  of  the  left  foot,  his  ouU 
stretched  right  just  touching  the 
ground  with  the  toe,  he  brandish- 
ed, flourished,— but  these  are  poor 
words,  altogether  inadequate,  —  he 
whirled— that  is  better— the  Knout 
with  such  velocity  round  his  grey 
head,— for  Gamaliel,  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  was  waxing  old,  and  well 
atricken  in  years,— that  it  became  in- 
visible as  the  twisted  sunbeams.  It 
smote  the  culprit  like  light ;  and  at 
every  glance  the  hide  fell  peeled  off  in 
long  regular  slips,  true  to  each  other^s 
brradth  to  a  hair,  from  nape  to  hip« 
bone  of  the  soul.  Some  of  the  suf- 
ferers themselves,  on  whom  we  have 
operated,  have  been  since  so  polite  as 
to  compliment  us  on  our  performances 
in  language  which  it  would  now  be 
gtosB  self-flattery  to  repeat;  yet  we 
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fear  we  are  nothing  to  GaiDBlitL 
.Othersj  again^  on  whom  we  have  not 
yet  operated,  pretend  to  think  our 
character  as  executioners  greatly  oyer* 
rated;  but  we  cannot  help  hinting, 
that  it  would  be  prudent  for  such  no* 
vices  to  defer  nronouncing  judgment 
for  a  few  montns,  till  our  old  Knout 
returns  from  St  Petersburgh,  where  it 
is  now  under  repair.  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
^t  culprit  who  tasted  it,  and  who  is 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  point, 
having  more  than  once  experienced  it 
before,  complained  to  MrColburn  that 
it  did  not  cut  90  tweetly — these  were  his 
words— as  about  the  Spring  of  Eight- 
teen — that  it  was  more  apt  to  mangle, 
tearing  off  large  pieces  of  flesh  to  the 
very  spine.  He  fears  injury  in  the  vital 
parts,  which,  except  perhaps  in  the  case 
pf  a  crime  like  his,  it  is  not  the  aim  and 
object,  the  scope,  and  tendency  of  the 
Knout  to  inflict.  Wait,  then,  without 
impatience  till  it  return  from  Russia, 
^here  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Czar,  and  we  think  we  can  pro- 
mise such  a  treat  with  a  fbw  delin- 
jquents,  as  will  vindicate  its  most  san« 
guinary  character  from  all  such  weak 
and  wicked  aspersions,  and  convince 
the  whole  world  that  it  is  still  the 
aame  formidable  instrument  as  of 
yore;— ten  stripes,  sickness — fifteen, 
swooning— twenty,  death ! 

Next  view  us  m  the  light  of  dis- 
sectors. First,  we  get  a  good  subject.  If 
the  subject  be  a  man — an  individual, 
as  he  is  called — a  private  character, 
who  is  also  so  far  a  public  one,  that 
|ie  has,  though  no  particular  enemy 
of  ours  more  than  of  everybody  else, 
notwithstanding  written  a  base  bad 
book — we  lay  him  on  the  table.  As 
our  Knout  is  at  St  Petersburgh,  we 
are  illustrating,  remember,  our  mean- 
ing by  the  dissecting  knife.  The  ob- 
ject, you  perceive,  is  to  torture  the 
subject.  Of  course,  we  have  humane- 
ly bound  him,  hand  and  foot,  bring- 
ing the  cords  some  Bve  or  six  times 
round  about  over  his  body — ^not  yet  a 
corpse,  and  below  the  table.  He  is 
also  gagged.  'Tis  as  weU,  too,  to  draw 
his  nightcap  over  his  face,  for,  as  our 
perves  are  fine,  the  sight  of  the  con- 
tortions of  his  physiognomy  might  af- 
fect the  touch  of  our  hand,  and  make 
it  tremble,  which  it  is  alraolutely  neces- 
sary should  not  happen,  in  some  of  the 
more  exquisitely  delicate  points  of  the 
operation.  Look  at  your  watch,  and 
Ih^  we  go  to  work.  It  may  be  advise- 
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able  to  flay  some  partof  him— «nil  aake 
is  lying  on  liis  back,  we  may  just  at 


at  the  breast.  The  bather 
belonging  to  the  establiahment  diavci 
it,  which  lubricates  the  skin  and  loo* 
sens  it  a  little,  rendering  the  opentiott 
easier  to  both  parties.  D(m't  heed  the 
beating  of  th^  heart.  Theie,  lay  the 
flap  over  the  stomach,  and  did  voq 
ever  see  such  black  veins,  as  if  filled, 
not  with  blood,  but  with  ink?  Yoa 
almost  see  into  the  libeller  s  besrt, 
and  can  count  the  very  lies.  There 
is  the  seat  of  the  distemper  that  has 
brought  him  upon  that  table,  and  un- 
der Uiat  knife.  Now  you  were  ex- 
pecting that  we  were  but  going  to  cut 
nim  up  from  head  to  foot,  into  an  ana- 
tomy. In  this  lies  your  very  oomroon 
mistake.  He  might  die.  Now  he  lives, 
and  will  long  live ;  but  in  perpetual 
pain.  That  flap  will  never  unite  again 
with  the  flesh.  For  months  and  yesrs 
it  will  strive  to  do  so,  in  fiercest  fester ; 
but  it  must  finally  be  clipped  <iff  bv 
the  shears,  and  then  a  new  skin  wiu 
have  to  begin  to  grow,  like  ice,  in  al* 
most  invisible  thmness,  creeping  over 
the  surface  of  a  muddy  pooL  Bat  af- 
ter that  comes  a  thaw,  a  bloody  thaw, 
and  the  wretch  in  agony  prays  for 
frost.  Unbind,  unfasten,  uueag  body, 
feet,  hands,  mouth,  and  let  uie  Cock- 
ney rise  and  shake  himself— shiver- 
ing like  a  poplar,  and  white  in  the 
face  as  his  own  ghost.  Givehimaenp 
of  cold  water,  and  force  him  to  pat  on 
his  clothes.  Then,  as  the  doth  touches 
the  raw  sore,  he  shrieks  like  a  tom-vp 
mandrake.  Seal  his  lips  in  silence,  on 

Sain  of  tearing  the  covering  oflT  his 
ver,  as  we  have  ofi^  his  hearL  Order 
him  off,  out  of  our  presence— to  Hamp- 
stead,  if  he  will—- or  Liason  Grove— 
or  any  other  suburban  retreat — and 
as  he  treads  along  in  misery,  and 
meets  an  occasional  friend,  who  asks 
him  the  meaning  of  that  face  of  his-* 
of  the  hand  still  kept  in  horror  with- 
in the  covering  of  the  left  breas^^ 
his  white  lips  utter,  they  can  no  more 
— -<'  From  Bartholomew  8  HospitaJt— 
they  have  fiayed  my  breast  aliv^^ 
Abemethy  has  done  it — no,  North-^ 
Christopher  North — surgeon  to  Satan 
—Oh  1  look,  look  here!"  An  inde« 
finite  dread  of  danger  sets  each  soc- 
cessive  Cockney  to  his  heels,  and  in  a 
few  days,  it  is  known  that  there  is  a 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  baa 
been  flayed  alive — rumour  riotsin  fresh 
hqrrcrs  every  .morning,  snd  finally » 
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It  is  bM,  that  you  can  see  his  heart 
■within  his  ribs  as  pkdn  as  the  combs 
within  a  gla88*hiye«-and  that  mag- 
gots, as  thick  as  bees,  are  running  out 
and  in  the  rotten  cells  of  corruption. 

Vary  the  image,  into  somethmg  be* 
tween  Knife  and  Knout 

The  worst  of  the  Cockneys  is,  that 
they  are  the  poorest,  most  despicable 
derils !  Were  the  Furies  now  aliye-— 
Tisiphone  herself,  who  seems  to  us  to 
have  had  the  most  intense  passion  fof 
whipping  and  sooui^ngof  any  of  that 
family,  though  the  other  two  sisters, 
Megara^and  Alecto,  were  far  from  be- 
ing amiss  in  their  way,  and  excited 
great  alarm,  whenever  the  cry  about 
either  was,  <*  The  schoolmistress  is 
-abroad"— Tisiphone  herself,  we  say, 
would  have  scorned  to  degrade  her 
Taws— thrice  dipt  in  Tartarus — ^to  Uie 
breech — ^for  the  conscience  of  many  of 
them  lies  there— of  such  contemptible 
transgressors.  And  shall  we  conde« 
«cehd  to  cut  into  flesh  which  the  Furies 
would  have  disdained  to  score?  We 
who  are  "  fierce  as  ten  furies,"  and 
well  entitled  to  be  so,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  even  more  judicious  than  the 
Thonged  Sisters  in  the  selection  of  our 
victims,  and  in  the  style  of  our  sacri- 
fice? We  fly  not  by  night— we  haunt 
not  the  chamber  of  sleep.  In  the  sun 
we  stand — and  smite  the  sinner  when 
he  is  broad  awske.  But  we  must 
lancy  before,  we  flay  him — ^front  to 
front  must  we  stand — and  with  the 
Exception  of  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  and  a 
few  other  Cockneys,  who  not  only  re- 
treat, as  it  is  most  natural  to  do,  but 
also  advance  with  their  "  hinder-ends" 
towards  you,  which  it  is  most  unna- 
tural to  do, — ^we  cannot  pharge  our 
memory  with  an  instance  of  our  nine- 
stinsed  rattle»snake  having  been  ap- 
plied to  the  posteriors  of  a  single  living 
creature  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
iurjr* 

There  is  no  need,  at  all  times,  of 
such  strong  and  figurative  language  ss 
we  have  been  now  using^so  let  us 
now  give  a  specimen,  in  treating  of  the 
principles  of  satire,  of  the  *'  Mitis  sa- 
pientia  Lieli/'  How  pleasant  to  sport 
and  play  in  badinage,  with  some  silly 
felbw  of  a  blockhead,  who  had  taken 
it  into  hia  timber  to  be  severe  upon 
you,  when  you  were  last  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  had  been  showing  off  before 
the  worid, — ^to  help  him  by  means  of 
certain  himiane  hints,  and  sly  sugges- 
tions, to  make  bimaclf  at  last  utterly 


ridiculous ;  while  in  the  gudkws  that 
peal  and  roar  arouTid,  he  hears  the  very 
consummation  of  his  triumph  !  You 
have  seen,  perhaps,  a  poor  happy  na« 
tural,  or  idiot,  a  Bauldy— a  creature 
with  a  face  at  once  grave  and  whimsi« 
cal,  long  nose,  rather  to  the  side,  enor- 
mous chin,  lank  plooky  jaws,  and  no 
forehead,  dressed  up  in  regimentals  b/ 
the  officers  of  some  corps,  in  harm« 
less  allowance  of  the  innocent's  delu« 
sion,  who  thinks  himself  the  Colonel ; 
an  enormous  cocked-hat  and  feather, 
jack-boots,  long-tailed  coat  sweeping 
the  street,  and  a  sword  too— at  least 
a  hilt  and  a  scabbard,  of  which  the 
point  goes  trailing  along  on  wheels; 
One  might  look  on  the  martial  sight 
till  he  got  sad— sad  for  the  sake  of  the 
blind  being  in  his  pride — sad  for  the 
sake  of  the  famous  kings  and  con- 
querors who,  often  senseless  as  that 
poor  idiot,  and,  unlike  him,  most 
wicked  too,  have  strutted  over  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  played  the  fool 
on  what  are  called  the  fields  of  fame ! 
But  this  would  be  to  moralize — and 
nothing  is  farther  from  our  present 
intention  than  to  set  either  our  readers 
or  ourselves  to  sleep.  Well,  then,  the 
Bauldy  who  had  been  cutting  us  up^ 
it  seems,  in  our  absence,  we  persuaoe 
to  srray  himself  in  such  intellectual  re* 
pimentals.  He  imagines  himself  might* 
ler  than  any  **  captain,  or  colone^  or 
knight  at  arms,"  adjusts  his  sash  in  the 
mirror  — nay,  draws  his  sword  to  show 
its  glittering  sharpness— it  being  all  the 
while  of  painted  wood — ^makes  playful 
passes,  as  if  he  would  run  you  through 
the  body,  with  a  weapon  which  you 
well  know  had  once  failed  in  sticking 
ahsggis — and  then,  untyinghis  sword- 
belt,  and  laying  it  down  '*  with  an 
air,"  of  which  Hunt  himself  might  be 
proud,  he  obeys  the  bidding  of  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who  is  in  the  secret,  ana, 
seated  at  her  right  hand,  is  intrust* 
ed,  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  honour, 
with  the  toil  of  distributing  the  roaat- 
goose,  of  which  one  of  the  l^^s — that 
on  which  the  bird  generally  stands 
when  lost  in  a  day-dream  or  reverie-* 
refusing  to  act  as  a  separate  detach* 
ment  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body, 
and  to  follow  the  wings,  occupies  lus 
continued  time,  attention,  and  talenta 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first 
Course ;  and  as  that  Course  is  an  alpha 
and  an  omega,  the  wit  loses  his  din* 
ner  for  his  jest,  and  has  at  last  the  aa* 
tisfi^ction  of  discovering  that  he  it  the 
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object  of  a  general  imi]e«  and  that, 
too,  <m  aB  empty  itomadi— a  titter 
that,  gatherinn;  aomething  more  oa« 
diinnaUiry  and  cachinnatoqr  fromeadi 
curcumTohition  of  the  round  table, 
ere  long  breaks  into  a  laagh,  and  ft- 
aiahes  in  a  gufBiw. 
.  But  of  oundtee,  no  more— and  now 
to  the  Man  of  Ton— «  Satire.  F^r- 
hapa  it  is  a  Satire  on  ounelYea— and  is 
it  possible  that  we  can  bo— the  Man 
of  Ton  ?  We  are  afraid  to  open  the 

Emphlet  But  no— we  nerer  were 
en  of  Ton.  For  the  last  fifty  years  we 
bare  despised  the  whole  system  utterly, 
and  almost  ail  that  belong  to  it  They 
are  a  shallow  set.  Their  passbns  are 
poor  and  paltry,  because  tneir  objects 
are  so  ;  and  we  cannot  keep  our  tern* 

Er,  when  we  hear  of  any  of  them 
ving  had  the  impertinence,  the  pre- 
inmption,  the  insolence,  to  commit 
suicide.  What  right  has  a  feUow  to 
cut  his  throat,  or  blow  off  the  top  of 
his  skull  to  the  ceiling  of  a  well-fre« 
quented  hotel,  becauseduns  have  debts 
against  him,  and  bumbailifi  writs  ? 
Poor  miserable  devil !  had  he  the  spirit 
of  a  louse,  an  insect  which  nererthe- 
less  he  has  the  audacity-  to  pretend  to 
despise,  he  would  know,  that  to  be  dri« 
ven  to  death  by  any  number  of  smdl 
debts,  drafts,  and  duns,  is  more  cow« 
aidly  far  tlum  it  would  be  to  leap  into 
a  coal-pit  to  escape  the  midges.  Then, 
who  are  his  creditors  ?  Chiefly  tailors. 
Because  he  is  not  able  to  pay  fbr  his 
breeches,  he  puts  himself  to  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  a  shroud !  That  is 
lofficaL  Because  his  razors  or  his  pis- 
tols are  unpaid  for,  with  the  one  he  cuts 
his  weason,  or  with  the  other  he  blows 
«  small  neat  hole  in  his  head  I  EquaU 
ly  logical.  Now,  were  he  to  rob  oo  the 
highway,  like  the  late  Mr  Abershaw, 
or  muraer  solitary  old  women  in  Mon- 
tague Place,  or  elsewhere,  like  the  pre- 
aent  Mr  Jones,  there  mi^ht  be  some 
excuse  for  him  ;  for  we  b^n  to  sus- 
pect, that  to  he  a  murderer  of  any 
kind — ^we  mean  a  bonajide  manual 
flesh  and  blood  murderer,  and  make  no 
allusion  to  the  more  protracted  and 
dumsy  and  bungling  breaking  of  pa- 
rents'hearts — ^requires  more  physical, 
we  had  almost  .said  moral  courage, 
than  often  adorns  and  dignifies  the 
diaracter  of  a  Man  of  Ton.  It  must 
demand  great  presence  of  mind  to 
start  up  mm  your  seat  suddenly,  when 
ehattinj;  across  a  small  round  working 
teUe  with  Mrs  Jefi&— to  out  with  your 


tuBor  ftmn  ita  falacii  papdr-caafr- 
amuaed,  rather  than  otherwise  with 
the  ancient  woman's  eyes,  all  in  a  n^ 
ment  so  piomineQt  with  horror,  that 
they  seem  to  start  out  of  the  aockela 
witDout  the  application  of  your  eight 
fingers  and  two  thumbs  to  her  aen^gpry 
wefason — to  proceed  instanter  to  bnsi- 
neas,  and  bending  faaek  the  old  pey 
head,  so  tidily  and  decently  done  up 
with  antoe  widow'a  cap  of  bladt  oape 
and  rft>bons,  cut  clear  throng^  ihonx 
and  gullet  to  the  spine.  Oh !  fingland ! 
Thou  abonndeat  in  ruflkna  athiiat 
tobloodl  Tliia  Spring,  what  a  cak&- 
dar !  Your  Man  of  Ton  haa  not  the 
heart,  the  soul  for  this — he  can  take 
in  tailors,  and  bilk  tayera-keepets 
and  hackney-coach-men,  and  awindle 
Johnny  Raws  and  Greena  at  billiaid 
and  boxing  matches,  and  play  booty 
with  blade-legs  at  horse  ami  man 
noes,  and  at  dog  and  cock-fights  bully 
thoae  who,  in  their  own  peraona,  unite 
die  qualities  of  blackguard  and  bloeb* 
head,  and  aehieye  other  exploita  wor- 
thy of  his  character  and  calling ;  but 
he  darea  not  steal  at  midnight  aJl  by 
himself  into  a  londy  tenement,  and 
murder  Mrs  Jefik.  For  what  Men  of 
Ton  do,  therefore,  and  for  what  they 
don't  do,  we  despise  them  from  die 
bottom  ci  our  souls,  lose  onr  temper, 
as  we  said,  when  they  commit  anicnk, 
and  grudge  them  the  credit  of  the  ver- 
dict m  the  Coroner^s  Inqneat^-jPefa  dw 
it! 

•  But  those  persons,  it  will  be  aaid, 
whom  we  haye  been  thna  aUdhtly 
aketcbing,  are  not  Men  of  Ton.  They 
ar€  Men  of  Ton.  When  yon  i 
in  full  fig  and  wig  and  trig  in  '. 
Street  or  Brookes's,  they  we  a 
of  beauty  and  splendour— but  look  i 
them  in  the  Fleet  or  the  Bendi,  and 
meaner,  shabbier,  dirtier-looki&f^bladc 
|;uards,  your  eyes  never  behdd— till 
indeed  you  see  them  again,  prowling 
about  lanes  and  alleys,  after  a  dis- 
charge of  insolvent  debtors,  and  then 
you  admit  that  yon  knew  not  befbie 
the  bean^ideal  of  the  hang*  dog-  looking 
lounger,  lying  in  wait,  ready  for  the 
perpetration  of  any  of  the  more  cowards 
ly  capital  crimes. 

Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  diink  that 
they  do  not  always  escape  unhang- 
ed from  Newgate.  Of  the  last  speedi 
and  dying  irnds,  it  may  not  nnftv- 
quently  be  said,  apoatrophlaing  the 
strangled  shade  of  somebrofcen-down, 
and  what  is  still  worse,  cut^down  roue. 
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i  I  ^  MtttMlo  QOBinc^  d«  U 
fUbobnirntfur." 
Tlie  imnitable  George  Cruiksfaanln 
Ins  hit  off,  we  thiok^  some  such  Maa 
of  Ton  holding  out  his  wrists  to  the 
cords  in  the  prepering-room  of  Nevr^ 
gate»  while  some  syinpathetic  sheriff 
whispers  in  his  ear  a  last  interrogatorr 
respecting  the  state  of  his  present  feel* 
H^  i^nd  his  f utare  prospects. 

Shut  your  loathing  eyes  ou  such  mis* 
ereants,  whose  coward  cruelty  makes 
the  cat-throat  stand  out  in  a  sort  o^ 
relief^  and  open  them  on  one  who  was 
bom  a|id  bred  a  Gentleman,  a  charac* 
ter  whidi  so  sticks  to  his  very  skin^ 
stained  as  it  Ib  with  vice  and  sin,  that 
to  strip  him  of  it,  you  must  flay  him 
alive.    He  is  none  of  your  base  pre- 
tenders — but  he  gives  the  world  as« 
suranoe  of  a  Man  of  Ton.     But— 
tall,  straight*  strong,  elegant,  grace* 
fill,  brave  in  his  martial  beauty,  for 
he  Ib  of  the  Guards— bright  with  all 
the  age's  accomplishments— formed  to 
daunt  man's  and  to  charm  woman's 
eye — with  an  intellect  clear  and  un« 
douded  enough  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — and  had  you  heard 
him  address  the  mob  of  many  thou* 
sands  from  the  hustings,  where  he 
stood  gloriously  with  an  empty  purse 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  on  the  crimes 
and  corruption  of  the  government,  and 
tbemany  mortal  diseases  under  which 
the  British  Constitution  groans,  you 
would  have  wished  to  see  Brougham 
shoved  into  the  dusty  law  courts  for 
ever,  and  this  fierce  dedaimer  a{>- 
pointed  to  the  leadership  of  Opposi- 
tion— an  office,  das !  now  no  more — 
still  there  is  not  in  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions — ^high-born  though  he  bes— 
and  allied  by  marriage  to  a  noble  house 
—  a  riave^bom  slave  that  tills    the 
soil,  such  a  —  Villain.     Both  fa- 
ther and  mother,  before  he  had  reach- 
ed the  age  of  manhood — that  Man 
of  Ton  murdered.      Had  their  bo- 
dies been  opened,  both  their  hearts 
would  have  been  found  cleft  asun- 
der.   The  seduction  of  that  fair  or- 
phan maid  — another  Ophelia— the 
dreadful  dragging  of  that  beautiful 
lake  in  the  midst  of  their  old  ances- 
tral woods,  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  long  black  hair  above  the  surface 
—the  bl<x)dy  forehead  of  that  dark- 
haired-boy  her  brother,  shot  stone-dead 
at  the  first  fire— but  that  was  before 
the  poor  maniac's  sin— -that  fatal  flight 
to  Fianoewith  a  matron  once  the  par- 
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rof  domesde  Hlb,  and  the  mo* 
of  four  cherub^  whose  soft,  sweei 
little  hands,  eves,  lips,  prayers,  deep, 
once  so  tenderly  so  passionately  belo- 
ved, had  lost  the  holy  power  over  lier 
infatuated  bosom — the  husband  against 
whose  life  he  dared  not  touch  that  un« 
erring  hair-trigger,  and  who  was  too 
much  humbled  by  his  misery  to  seek 
his,  for  the  pride  of  the  proudest  has 
been  known  to  yield  to  the  spirit's  an* 
guish,  agonized  like  the  bodv  on  the 
rack, ''  with  answerable  pains,  but  more 
intense,"  driven  to  die  a  moping  idiot 
in  a  mad* house!  No  wonder  his  pa* 
rents'  hearts  were  broken,  no  wonder 
his  father  cursed  him  on  his  death-bed 
-^once — once  only,  suddenly  spring-r 
ing  up,  as  if  scorched  with  fire — and 
then,  after  gazing  wildly  on  Uie  re« 
cognised  faces  around,  among  which 
was  the  one  so  fair,  so  pde,  on  the 
marriage  mom,  long,  long,  ago — and 
fair  still,  but  whiter  than  living  face 
should  be— he  laid  his  head  down  to 
be  lifted  up  no  more ;  and  in  a  long, 
low,  sobbing  prayer,  implored  forgive- 
ness and  mercy  from  heaven  to  his 
beloved  son ! 

Now,  there  is  some  meaning— some 
merit  in  such  a  Man  of  Ton  as  this^ 
considered  as  a  subject  of  satire^  He 
has  some  strength  of  character — the 
passions  have  shook  him,  although 
not  yet  scathed  or  scarred ;  and  when 
God  lets  loose  upon  him  Remorse, 
more  dreadful  than  dl  the  Furies, 
then  heaven  will  frown  on  him,  and 
his  whole  soul,  to  its  centre,  will  quake 
in  the  fear  that  it  is  lost  for  ever. 
The  devil  does  not  despise  him,  as  he 
carries  him  off— -and  the  dim  and  dis- 
mal legion  moans  a  fiend-fdt  welcome 
at  his  approach.  Ju vend— or  John- 
son— or  Byron,  might,  without  any 
loss  of  dignity,  each  in  his  own  style, 
to  use  the  strong  language  oi  the  mid- 
dle Term, 

«  —  Bid  him  go  to  hell — ^to  hell  he  goes  !*' 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  foHies 
and  vices  of  Men  of  Ton,  as  they 
are  called,  are,  in  the  gross  and  the 
mdn,  beneath  satire.  But  there  are 
follies,  and  vices,  and  crimes,  and 
sins,  in  London,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
worthy  of  the  highest  satire.  If  not, 
England  is  in  a  bad  way  indeed,  and 
must  be  miserablv  dq;enerated  froof 
the  grandeur  of  ner  former  wicked* 
ness.  Is  there  no  agony  of  grief  or 
guilt  there,  but  what  is  caused  by 
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debts  for  ^wearing  ft^arel,  intrigues 
at  Almack's,  Rouge  et  Noir»  Dice  and 
Blind  Hookey,  and  settling  days  at 
Tattersall's  ?  If  so,  you  must  fly  with 
us  from  the  pitiful  world  of  the  West- 
End  to  any  rural  village  in  Scotland, 
with  a  population  under  a  thousaud 
souls,  and  there,  beneath  straw  roofs 
that  seem  to  rest  so  calmly  under  Sun 
and  Moon,  that  you  might  believe  no 
passion  ever  stirred  within  their  lowly 
walls,  we  undertake  to  teach  you  in 
six  lessons,  more  of  human  nature  in 
its  exaltation  and  debasement,  its  bliss 
and  its  bale,  its  holiness  and  its  wicked- 
ness,— -(for,  is  not  the  heart  at  all 
times  most  desperately  wicked  ?)  than 
could  be  made  visible  by  a  thousand 
satires  on  Men  of  Ton,  tonooth,  fee« 
bly  illuminating  a  few  paltry  fools  or 
knaves,  scamps  or  simpletons.  Burns 
had  better  subjects  fbr  satire — a  thou- 
sand times  over,  among  milk-maids 
and  tumip*hoers,  *'  the  free  maids 
who  weave  their  threads  with  bone/' 
Sour-milks,  *^  Dorothy  Draggletail," 
*'  Cicely  with  her  PaiV'  and  "  Hum- 
phrey with  his  flail." 

In  all  great  cities,  not  only  is  ther^ 
too  much  hollowncss  in  the  heart  of 
real  inner  passion,  but  too  much  im- 
portance attached  to  the  mere  exterior 
forms  of  life.  These  forms  come  to 
be  considered  as  all  in  all ;  and  the 
observance  or  violation  of  them  is  set 
down,  not  to  the  score  of  propriety  or 
impropriety,  but  of  virtue  or  vice. 
Manners  take  the  place  of  Morals. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  grace  and  a  beau- 
ty in  this  which  hide  from  us,  or  make 
even,  in  our  lower  moods,  some  amends 
for  the  want  of  what,  in  our  higher 
moods,  we  always  painfully  desiderate; 
but  then  the  grace  and  the  beauty 
must  be  exquisite  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce this  eftect ;  when  they  are  im- 
perfect and  but  half  polished,  thev  dis- 
appoint us,  and  then  we  withhold  all 
sympathy  from  their  possessors,  unless 
we  oiscem  real  and  substanlial  worth 
in  their  characters.  What  can  be 
more  disgusting,  even  to  our  percep- 
tions of  the  amusing,  the  entertaining, 
and  the  witty,  than  the  shallow  inso- 
lence of  such  a  blockhead,  for  exam- 
ple, as  that  not  only  long  tolerated, 
but  admired  bore.  Beau  Brummel? 
Had  such  a  great  big  good-looking 
jack-ass  browsed  and  brayed  about 
cottages,  farm-steads,  and  villages,  he 
would  have  been  looked  at  in  his  true 
light,  that  of  a  hare-brained  natural^ 
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a  half-fool— balUnave,  too  ksy  to 
work,  except,  perhaps,  to  milk  the 
cows,— and  right-thinking  boora,  with 
aU  their  wives,  sweethearts,  boys  wad 
girb,  would  have  laughed  at  his  jdces, 
as  at  the  wit  of  a  manifest  Banldy. 
No  doubt,  they  would  have  thought 
him  very  comical ;  but  now  and  theu 
they  would  have  inoonsideratdy  kidc- 
edhim,  whereas  the  King  merely  far^P. 
bade  him  the  Presence* 

So  it  is,  we  fear,  with  WesUEnd  wit 
in  general.  It  is  so  limited  in  its  ab- 
surdity, to  the  worst  and  weakest  spi- 
rit of  a  Set,  that  it  is  absolutely  nau- 
seous even  to  those  who  without — God 
be  thanked — ^belonging  to  the  Set,  have 
yet  no  very  great  contempt,  and  not 
the  least  animositv  to  its  members—* 
such  as  Our  Gracious  Selves,  who  are 
not  unwilling  that  fashionable  people 
should  have  some  wit  of  dieir  own,  or 
something  sufficiently  like  wit,  to  sa- 
tisfy their  peculiar  taste  and  genius, 
but  who  scunner  at  **  its  trivial  food 
records,"  and  hastily  leave  the  room 
gulping. 

Fashionable  people  themselves  must 
be  of  our  opinion.  When  they  go  to 
summer-quarters,  to  live  through  the 
week  on  cheese- parings,  and  on  Sun- 
days on  eggs  and  lucon — ^which  so 
many  thousands  of  them  do,  and  we 
have  seen  doing — ^is  not  all  that  vile 
would-be-wit  as  stale  to  their  imagi- 
nations as  the  crusts  of  the  day-befor^ 
yesterday's  bread  to  their  moadis  ?  It 
is  not  the  sort  of  wit  at  all  that  satisflcs 
the  fancy  of  families  employed,  during 
the  summer-solstice,  "  in  making  the 
ends  meet"  The  scantier  and  thin- 
ner the  body's  fare,  the  more  plenti- 
ful and  sul>stantial  should  be  that  of 
the  mind.  The  conduct  of  our  friends 
in  town  during  the  season  hasbeen  moat 
blameable,  and  much  too  expensive 
for  purses  of  their  jingle.  But  still 
there  are  people  of  some  sense  and  ta« 
lent  among  them;  some  peroeptioD 
and  feeling  of  what  is  what ;  and  to 
them  the  remorse  must  be,  if  not 
more  painful,  certainlv  more  deg^- 
ding,  which  they  feel  from  having 
''  lauffhed  most  consumedly"  at  the 
drivelling  inanities  of  privileged  nin« 
nies,  than  from  having  got  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt, — dipped  small,  snug, 
neat  hereditary  estates  of  aon^e  five 
hundred  acres  or  so,  with  a  fifieea 
hundred  pound  rental,  a  happy  me- 
dium among  the  squirearchy,-— and* 
been  obliged  to  sell  out  stock  in  (he 
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very  hee  of  Mr  Rbthiehilil  ftnd  his 
brother  the  Baron.  But^  at  thia  rate, 
we  riiall  never  have  done— 4iar  indeed 
began  with  this  article— ao  now  for 
the  Man  of  Ton. 

Had  the  poem  been  about  one  half 
the  length,  it  had  been  as  good  again. 
The  author  loves  to  spin  a  long  yam^ 
and  what  is  very  long  is  generally  very 
weak ;  yet  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  and 
we  are  far  from  not  admiring  hia 
poem.  It  is  a  serious  business,  how* 
ever,  to  trace  the  hero  of  a  tale  from 
his  cndle  to  his  grave.  A  satire  of 
sixteen  cantos  (they  are  short  to  be 
v<lro)  might  have  cut  ud  the  wholQ 
human  race  into  dog-and- cat's-meat 
Tet  the  infancy  of  the  hero  in  soon 
disposed  of,  in  a  line  not  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  childhood  of  a 
ManofTon-^ 

^  His  years  of  infancy  roll*d  quickly  on**'-« 
«nd  his  boyhood  at  Eton  occupies 
about  fifty  hnes,  not  one  of  which  is 
above  mediocrity,  and  some  score  or 
two  below  it.  The  departure  of  the 
bero,  whose  "  ancestorial  name  is 
John,*'  from  his  father's  hall  to  Cam- 
bridge, is  spirited,  and  shows  that  our 
author  can  write  a  bit* 

''  Behold  the  *  march  of  intellect,'  whose 

power 
Impels  its  owner  fourteen  miles  an  hoar ! 
Mamma  looks  out  with  ecstacy  upon  it. 
Waves  her  white  hand,  and  nods  her  new 

French  bonnet. 
Thu%  when  the  builder  has  achieved  the 

ship, 
And  her  firm  keel  yet  lingers  on  the  slip. 
Some  beauty  hurls  a  bottle  at  her  nose. 
And  gives  the  bark  a  name,  as  off  she  goes. 
She,  like  this  youth,  the  stormy  seas  must 

brave. 
And  meet  the  untried  hazard  of  the  wave. 
Joy  hails  the  launch  with  folly  on  the  deck. 
Nor  once  anticipates  the  future  wreck.*' 

Eton  was  very  bad— Cambridge  is 
something  better^-and  we  opine  that 
the  author  ia  a  cantab. 
*^  Stale  jokes,  hall  dinner,  and  infernal 
port," 

we  understand-^ave  heard— eat  and 
drunk.  This  is  the  best  we  can  say  of 
the  first  two  cantos. 

At  Cambridge,  John  has  got  into 
debt,  of  course — and  theold  gentleman 
has  been  obliged  to  come  down  hand- 
somely; and  so  have 

**  His  andent  groves, 
Woodsthat  his  grandsire  raised,  the  shades 
he  loves, 


Where  yet  unwoanded  spreads  the  gnarled 
oak. 

Nor  the  scared  dryads  fear'd  the  wood- 
man's stroke.** 

The  young  prodigal  is,  notwith« 
standing,  weU  received  on  his  return 
fo  the  hall— having  a  friend,  as  usual,- 
in  his  foolish  mother,  and  after  much 
rural  festivity, 

^  Fun  at  the  feast,  and  frolic  at  the  ball,** 
with  a  replenished  purse  he  sets  out 
in  a  post-chaise  on  a  vovage  of  disco^s 
very  to  London.  The  cioong  lines  of 
Canto  Third  describe  his  entrance  in* 
to  the  Wen  by  a  novel  and  amusing 
simile. 

'*  So  in  my  walk  oft  mnsing  I  have  seen^ 
In  thy  fsmed  park,  St  James,  miacaird 

the  Green, 
A  patient  cow  her  spotted  heir  produce. 
(She  beats  a  dandy,  for  her  calfs  of  use,) 
Blest  above  all  th*  inheritors  of  horn. 
To  instant  knowledge  of  the  world  he*s 

born. 
At  once  from  deep  Cimmerian  gloom  he 

comes, 
On  Piccadilly's  crowd,  its  carts  and  drama. 
With  belles  and  beaux  acquainted  in  a 

minute. 
With  Ikshion's  world,  and  half  the  folly  in 

it." 

Canto  Fourth  is  entitled  Prepara* 
tion— -and  here  b^ns  our  disgust. 
John  gets  into  the  handa  of  Stultz; 
Androwa,  Adams,  Hoby,  Milton,  and 
Lewis — tailora,  to  wit,  ooachmakers,* 
horsedealers,  opera-box-sellers,  gun« 
smiths,  and  tradesmen  in  general* 
Then  ensues  initiation  into  pigeon- 
shooting — some  of  the  mysteries  at 
Crockford's— that  eternal  tneme— and 
Uie  Canto  ends  with  a  simile  of  a  troirt 
swallowing  a  fly,  which,  we  aro  sorry 
to  see,  shews  that  this  author  is  no 
angler. 

Three  hundred  lines  have  now  been 
written,  read,  and  criticised,  and  pray 
what  is  the  amount  of  their  meaning? 
And  this  ia  satire  I 

Canto  Fifth  is  called  the  Bettmg« 
Book— utterly  inane.  The  Sixth  ia 
better,  namely,  the  Opera-Dancer. 
We  have  lookM  in  vain  for  an  operaii 
dancer  in  it— but  there  ia  a  very  spirit- 
ed sketch  of  a  character  not  uncom* 
mon  in  the  world,  who  afterwarda 
plays  a  leading  part  in  the  poem. 
*'  He  was,  in  truth,  a  man,— much  mixM 

of  hue, 
Fix*d  to  no  creed,  to  no  allegiance  true ; 
Grasping  he  was,— all  enterprise  for  pelf. 
And  sworn  at  any  rate  to  serve  himteiff 
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Yet  nab  atid  wwiUng  eaution  to  the  cha«e, 
With  more  of  speed  than  bottom  in  the 

face. 
Half  of  his  wiadom  fnaket  a  better  man» 
And  half  his  caation  layi  a  safer  pliK 
In  earfy  jfoiuh  a  coxcomb  and  a  dope, 
Uaturej  he  flnd%  to  conquer  he  niul 

stoop; 
And  with  a  crafty  disappointed  mind. 
Has  Tow*d  eternal  warfare  with  mankind. 
Strange,  bootless  passion !  can  such  mon* 

atenbe^ 
To  trample  on  the  yevtfaliil  destiny ! 
To  l«re,  like  Comus,  to  th*  enchanted 

caTe, 
TiMtnuting  victim  that  he  seema  to  save! 
To  beasts  of  form  uncouth,  and  passing 

strange 
!riie  stranded  mariners  did  Circe  qhange ; 
And  man,  God*8  glorious  image,  there 

was  found, 
Bow*d  like  a  brute,  and  creeping  on  the 

ground ; 
jSo,  by  base  arts,  the  modem  sorc'rer  rulee 
The  plastic  nature  of  unfashionM  fools : 
What  once  was  good,  to  meanness  he 

transmutes, 
And  in  the  process,  moulds  them  inle 

brutes." 
Sorely,  hoped  we.  Canto  Seventh 
will  improve  a  bit.  Epsom  is  a  taking 
title — but  no,  it  ia  as  flat  as  the  Course. 
Jlie  Betting  ring  is  but  indifferent^- 
but  it  is  the  best  passage. 
'^  High  wi  the  downs  the  awful  ring  is 

made, 
Jhe  gath*ring  dan  of  all  the  blackleg 

trade; 
A  thousand  shouts  increase  the  deafning 

cry. 
And  quite  confound  all  question  and  re- 
ply; 
Vet  order  still  o*er  madness  holds  her 

rule, 
^od  Cocker's  self  might  learn  in  GuUey'a 

school. 
The  storm  increases,  swells  the  pencillM 

score ; 
And  lords  and  senators  and  bullies  roar^ 
The   statelier  crew,   their  speculation 

made, 
Forsake  the  rabble,  and  invest  the  glade ; 
Where,  just  led  out,  the  paragons  are 

seen 
To  press,  not  wound,  with  glttt*ring  hoof 

the  green." 

The  false  8tart-»the  real  start— the 
irace — and  the  result — though  Mame- 
luke and  Glenartney  ran — excite  no 
more  animation  or  interest,  than  if  it 
were  a  donkey-race  at  a  country  fair* 

Settling  day  passes  over  in  Canto 
Eighth ;  but  it  is  destitute  of  any  of  the 


agitations  of  pusi0B  ;  and  we  caonet 
for  a  moment  believe  that  the  wfkcr 
ever  Wat  himself  on  the  tmf.  Our 
^neas  in  the  hands  of  bi»  Achates,  is 
getting  himself  ruined,  of  coaiBe,  widi 
ill  Possible  expedition.  That  worttij 
lenas  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  on  a 
post-obit  for  fifty,  ditto,  ditto,  on  Ae 
oetth  of  his  father,  who  hearing  many 
dreadful  rumours  of  hia  son's  pmfli* 
gacy  and  extravagancy 

**  The  old  man  cnrsed  his  son,  fell  sick, 
and  «ed.** 

A  very  good  line  indeed ! 

John,  after  giving  his  father  a  sniia- 
ble  funeral,  sets  off,  in  Canto  Ninth, 
in  a  black  hunting-ooat,  and  with  a 
mistress,  to  Melton  Mowbray,  where 
he  gets  quizaed  by  the  knowing  ones, 
and  on  no  occasion  whatever  ia  in  at 
the  death.  This  is  carrving  the  joke 
too  far.  Poor  John  mignt  have  been 
represented,  we  think,  as  a  devil  at  a 
double-fence,  and  no  brook-shyer. 
But  he  has  not  the  sense  even  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  stud  of  full*breds 
•^and  rides  to  cover  on  a  roadster. 
Why,  we  ourselves  would  have  known 
better  than  that ;  though  we  have 
taken  as  many  brushes  wim  Old  Mey- 
nel's  slow-hounds^properly  so  caUcd 
— on  a  nag  that  used  to  go  in  thehar« 
tows  between  fiekUdays,  as  any  yoonk- 
er  that  ever  hunted  on  a  racer.  As  for 
our  author,  we  take  him  to  be  a  man 
of  sedentary  habits,  fonder  tA  l<^ling  on 
sofas,  and  nlaying  '*  with  Uie  tangles 
of  Nesra's  hair ;'  and  we  are  far  from 
disputing  his  taste  on  that  score ;  and 
of  lying  back  half- asleep  in  a  baroucfa, 
skimming  along  the  Macadam,  than 
risking  his  neck  either  in  sweepstakes 
— gentlemen  riders  of  course — or  runs 
in  the  Melton  Mowbray  country.  We 
question  if  he  ever  saw  a  fox  in  all 
his  born  days,  but  in  a  kennel,  "  drag* 
ging  at  each  remove  a  knclbcBed 
chain."  If  it  be  otherwise,  stiU  he  is 
no  Nimrod.  Nor  does  he  write  widi 
that  signature  in  the  Sporting  Ms^h 
zine,  we  swear,  nor  with  any  signa* 
lure  at  all  in  the  Annala.  We  aps 
much  mistaken,  if  there  are  not  other 
amusemen  ts  of  which  he  ia  fonder  than 
of  fox-hunting,  and  in  wluefa,  with- 
out paying  him  any  extravagant  oon* 
pliroent,  we  doubt  not  he  cuts  a  far 
better  figure,  and  plays  a  more  spirit* 
ed  part.  The  following  animated,  and 
indeed  poetical  lines,  in  Canto  Tenth, 
arc  proof  of  our  assertion. 
II 
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«« Ifflwitmd  th6  lovely  Rrldcft'melU  kneir 
The  dandies  come  at  8eF*n,  a  chosen  fevr. 
Oft  in  the  glan  her  sparkliog  eyes  she 

▼iew*d. 
The  brows  repair*d»  the  faded  rose  re* 

nevr*d. 
En  boude  now,  and  now  with  nicer  care, 
Tn  graceful  ringlets,  curlM  her  jetty  hair. 
On  her  fair  neck  an  em*rald  cross  she 

wore, 
Which  Jews  would  lend  upon  who  lent 

before. 
Her  full  firm  limbs,  a  robe  of  yelvet  brown 
Sbow'd,  yet  conceal'd,  and  hung  all  grace- 
ful down ; 
And  shoes  of  emerald  green  peep'd  ont, 

to  see 
If  well  they  match'd  with  so  much  tym^ 

metry. 
A  belt  of  em'ralds  fonn'd  her  tig|iten*d 

zone. 
Her  heart's  cold  image  was  each  precious 

stone. 
Yet  lovely  look*d  she,  like  another  Thais, 
Not  lovelier  the  rose  in  June  or  May  is* 
With  radiant  smilee  she  met  the  dotiqg 

boy, 
Bii  all  her  he^tf^'^-he  her  sum  of  joy  1** 

An  acquaintance  of  Jack's— -we  have 
too  long  called  him  by  the  ^'ancestorial 
name  of  John"— takes  a  liking  to  the 
lady-Hxmtrivea  that  his  horse  shall 
loae  a  shoe  one  day^  and  stake  him- 
aelf  another — Cleaves  Jack  in  the  lurch 
»t  the  tail  of  the  chaae,  and  makes  the 
l>e8t  of  his  way  hack  to  Melton  Mow« 
lirmy*  You  may  oonjectuie  the  le- 
suit. 

**  Again  he  came,  again  was  doubly  pleased, 
Tlie  lady's  hand  he  press'd,  and  Jack's  she 

squeezed. 
Next  day  bis  friend  sgun  went  home^— 

'twas  worse. 
They  said, — ^in  leaping  he  had  staked  his 

horse- 
Jack  led  the  field,  had  such  a  run  that  day ! 
So  had  his  friend ;  for  he  had  run  away, 
With  Friska'melliy  and  her  emeralds 

green,— 
Was  off  lor  London,  and  was  no  mwe 


Jacit  show'd  philosophy,  and  was  not 
eross^ 

Join'd  in  the  laugh,  and  found  he  gain'd 
by  loss. 

Some  jokes  were  made,  nor  did  the  wit- 
lings spare 

To  say,  that  stratagems  in  love  are  fair; 

And  some  declared  they  knew  the  lady's 


Not  from  fiur  Naples,  but  from  Dmry 
came; 
Vol.  XXIII. 


And  ere  she  smelt  the  kmps  I  fktrly  tell 

Iney  changed^to  foreign  sound  poor  Fris- 
ky Nelly." 

Jack  turns  diis  awkward  little  nasty 
a&ir  off  with  a  laugh  in  Canto  Ele- 
venth^ and  returning  to  town,  figures 
at  Almack's,  the  source  of  so  much  late 
stupidity  in  prose  and  verse;  This 
Canto  is,  of  course,  the  worst  of  the 
whole — ^nor  do  we  remember  anything 
tamer  in  our  literature. 

In  Canto  Twelfth,  the  author,  who 
had  seemed  to  be  on  his  last  legs,  re- 
covers surprisingly — gets  second  wind 
— 4ind  comes  up  to  the  scratch  quite  a 
new  and  a  fresh  man.  The  cause  is 
obvious.  His  antagonist  is  a  female. 
The  mateh  is  one  of  flirtation ;  and,  aa 
we  expected,  he  exhibits  great  skill, 
activity,  strength,  and  bottom.  It  is 
reallv  an  excellent  canto.  Jack  i&  a  fine 
hamnome  fellow,  with  a  bold  front  and 
open  countenance ;  and  Selina,  a  sweet, 
young,  lovely  creature,  and  as  yet  in- 
nocent, who  is  wedded  to  a  brute  of 
a  husband,  takes  an  interest  in  him* 
She  had 

**  Heard  of  his  losses-^hononr  in  his  play, 
And  liked  the  thoughtless  Timon  of  the 

day." 
Timon  1  O  Lord,  what  a  Timon  f 
Take  care,  if  ever  you  visit  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  our  good  sir,  not  to  walk 
out  after  dark  into  any  of  the  lonely 
lanes;  for  if  you  do,  Shakspeare^i 
ghost  will  break  every  bone  in  your 
body.  Jack  meets  Selina  at  a  fete 
champetre  by  the  river's  side — Uiat 
splendid  one  given  lately  by  the  De 
Rooa  at  Boyle  Farm,  so  admirably 
sung  by  Lord  Leveson  Grower — ana 
the  origin  of  a  fatal  passion  is  thus 
skilfuUy  described.  gThe  author  writes 
like  a  gentleman. 

**  That  night  Selina's  husband  chose  to 

pay 
Attentions  mark*d,^ntended  for  dis- 
play,— 
And,  with  unfeeling  gallantry,  to  place 
A  &ded  rival  'fore  Selina's  face. 
She  never  loved  him,  and  awaken'd  pride 
Placed  all  the  woman  on  the  wounded 

side; 
Thence  sprang  the  weed  that  potson'd  all 

her  life. 
And  thus  a  foolish  husband  spoil'd  a  wife. 
With  fevered  cheek,  and  with  a  fiery  eye, 
Her  soul  alive  to  this  indignity, 
Her  ear  delighted  hesrd  our  hero  call 
Her  lovely  presence  to  the  banquet-ball  j 
5Q 
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Where,  aU  admtredr  tbe  peerlcn  bctntf 

sbone, 
And  took  08  due  the  homage  that  ahe  won. 
Then  was  the  woman  all,  and  new-born 

Inflame  her  aoul— -new  passionBy  new  de- 
aires ; 

Wine  warm*d  her  new-waked  paaaions, 
and  they  teem 

With  all  the  madness  of  a  feverish  dream. 

Sweet  on  her  ear  our  hero's  flattery  fell. 

And  new-born  love  achieved  his  mighty 
spelL 

Bold,  and  more  bold,  the  euitor*s  claim 
was  press'd, 

And  she  a  weakness  felt,— -and  half  con- 
fessed!— 

Enthusiasts  each !— ^e  wonders  if  he 
loves, 

And  the  believes  'tis  injured  honour  moves. 

And  claims  protection  firom  a  kindred 
mind, 

Warm  in  her  cause,  and  innocently  kind ! 

Enthusiasts  both !  they  sought  not  to  en- 
snare, 

But  trode  all  cautionless  where  dangers 
were; 

Jknd,  ere  they  knew  that  each  one  had  a 
heart. 

Had  both  exchanged  and  lost  the  better 
part" 

This  storyof  their  passion  would  of  it- 
self be  no  bad  poem — and  proves  that 
oar  author  is  capable  of  far  better 
things  than  the  Man  of  Ton— 4i  sa- 
tire. ''  Intense  Flirtation"  is  the  title 
tof  Canto  Thirteenth— and  many  of  the 
strong  lines  shame  the  silly  and  shaU 
low  word,  which  has^  however^  been 
lately  made  impressive  by  the  admira- 
ble novel  of  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  a 
work  that  throws  lustre  on  her  beauty, 
her  genius,  and  her  birth. 

f*  Ere  yet  Selina  left  the  festive  scene. 
Presiding  goddess, — she,  the  reigning 

queen, 
One  moment  gave  to  weakness,  and  she 

threw 
One  look,  before  her  tongue  pronounced 

adieu* 
The  blue  veins  swellM  that  crossM  her 

ivory  skin. 
And  her  lip   trembled  at  the  thought 

within. 
His  hand  she  pressM— but  with  a  touch 

so  fine,— 
£*en  like  that  gentle  touch,  of  power  di- 

vine. 
With  which  the  angel  did  the  toad  dis- 
play. 
As  crouch*d  behind  the  sleeping  Eve  he 

lay: 
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Ethereal  waa  that  tonohl— lie  i 

•scape. 
And  all  the  fiend  burst  inataat  into  shspe ! 
So  with  that  touch  his  aU-encfaanted  aool 
Burst  firom  its  cerements,  bomided  freai 

control. 
And  seem'd  as  if  edestial  wings  were 

given 
To  waft  its  flight  with  hen— how  fa 

from  heaven  !'* 

But  good  as  these  lines  are — those  that 
follow  are  better.  They  are  exodlcot, 
especially  those  about  tbe  marriage- 
ring,  wmch  are  vigorous  and  ori^nsL 

<<  Her  hand— *twas  sneh  I^gnaalkm  loved 

in  stone, 
Fray'd  heaven  to  breathe  upon,  and  make 

his  own;— 
So  white  her  hand,  but  for  a  warmer  ttaia. 
That  on  each  finger  sometimes  might  re- 

main. 
It  might  have  seem*d  a  work  of  stonc^  to 

vie 
In  smoothness  with  tbe  polidi*d  ivory. 
No  ruby  bright,  or  sparkling  diaoiond  rare^ 
But  one  sad  sign  of  slavery  was  theie; 
One  mystic  badge  her  t^'ring  fii^ 

bound. 
That  held  her  captive  self  within  its  rmmd. 
Oh !  lovelier  sure  had  look'd  the  hand  if 

free. 
Than  gold-bound  thu%  and  reft  of  libetty. 
That  magic  ring,  whose  mystic  powen 

can  bind 
What  guards  cannot  eontrol— Che  female 

mind. 
The  Satrap's  vigtlanee,  the  TVirktdi  chaia. 
Duennas,  veils,  and  lattices,  are  vain ; 
The  wall'd  seraglio^  or  the  threatea'd 

rack, 
The  Moorish  vengeanee^«»aeimitar,  and 

sack,— 
Are  ineffectual  all ;— this  round  of  gold 
Safe,  though  unwatch'd,  can  wildest  beau- 
ty hold; 
And  proves  that  nrtue  by  one  pledge  con- 
trols 
Our  island  goddesses,  and  free-bom  soah. 
The  sun  was  in  the  heavens^  and  all  was 

bright; 
Selina  sought  an  artilleia]  nights 
Close  in  her  diamber  shut,— but  not  to 

sleeps- 
She  gazing  sat  in  meditatkm  deep. 
An  -ample  mirror  show'd  her  faded  fiMu* 
The  outward  wreck  that  proves  the  ib- 

ward  storm. 
Her  elust'ring  tresses  all  miguarded  iell. 
And  on  that  ting  her  eyea  unbidden  dwell 
O,  matchless  gold  1  thou  aU-coBsamMUiv 

lord! 
More  strong  than  wisdonii  Tirtne^  or  Che 
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this, 
To^w  thy  wonbippen  a  taste  of  bliii ; 
Now  coDi*8t  thou  as  from  heaven,  and 

seem'st  a  sign 
Of  man's  allegiance  to  a  law  divine  t 
Here,  dang'zous  gold,  thou'rt  brightest 

and  the  best,— 
liove^  sacred  s7mboJ,and  bright  honour's 

test. 
Invade  we  not  those  moments  that  in- 
crease 
Selina's  danger,  and  break  down  her 

peace  ;— 
The  sting  that  to  an  injured  wife  belongs. 
Her  slighted  beauties,  and  her  sense  of 

wrongs ; 
Her  love  of  truth,  and  honour,  and  her 
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tiMw  tok'stf  the  awcat  SeUna  insulted,  b^ond  woman'a  bear* 
iKg>  by  her  husband,  her  character 
gone,  and  her  heart  more  than  toueh« 
ed,  meets  John  in  Canto  Fifteenth, 
entitled  the  Elopement^  in  his  misery 
**and  a  scene  ensues,  such  as  has  been 
often— too  often  painted— yet  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  this  picture, 
and  it  is  strongly  drawn. 

«  They  met !  they  met  I  Nor  hath  more 

fatal  been 
The  spark  that  bursts  upon  the  msgaaine : 
The  world's  ill  usage  stung  kig  angry 

breast, 
And  a  rash  husband  had  o'erthrown  her 

rest: 
£ach  sought  for  sympathy,  each  foun^  a 

friend. 
And  both  their  natures  in  one  essence 

blend. 
Words  had  been  cold,  and  language  all 

too  poor; 
But  the  big  tear— the  sigh— the  look  said 

more. 
All  things  to  come  seem'd  dress'd  in  gay- 
est light. 
And  all  behind  impenetrable  night— 
And  then  a  first  and  agonizing  kiss 
Confirm'd  and  ratified  their  hopes  of  bliss. 
Oh,  hear  her  not,  fond  youth !— -I  warn 

too  late! 
Seal'd  is  your  doom,  and  fiz'd  the  oouzm 

of  fiite. 
She  calls  it  not  a  sacrifice— with  thee 
Too  blest,  Selina  shares  thy  beggary ! 
Ye  that  have  felt  love  tyrant  in  the 

breast. 
Jump  to  conclusions,  and  can  guess  the 

rest; 
Nor  bid  the  Muse  in  strains  too  meltiqg 

tell 
How  virtue  falter'd,  and  how  beauty  fell. 
She  went  not  home — their  destinies  were 

one, 
And  he  was  crown'd  by  love>  and  both 

undone  V* 


•  Which  yet  survives  suspicion  of  all  blame: 
.  Conflicting  thoughts,  that  shame  the  fe- 
male mind. 

By  turns  convince,  or  mystify  and  blind. 
'Tis  in  that  hour,  that  undecided  state. 
The  merest  trifle,  light  as  air,  has  weight. 
Upon  her  toilette  laid, — ^not  often  there,— 
A  book,  her  mother's  gift,— ^the  Book  of 

Prayer! 
Not  soil'd  the  leaves,  and  e'en  its  cover 

bright. 
As  when  'twas  given  upon  her  wedding- 

night. 
And  with  it  words  of  counsel,  wise  and 

grave. 
That  now  awaked  to  frighten  and  to 

save;^- 
It  look'd  reproaches— mournful  seem'd 

to  say. 
And  are  maternal  counsels  thrown  away? 
Must  this  fair  form  the  canker*  worm  in- 

vade? 
Was  all  this  loveliness  for  ruin  made  ? 
.  Turn  from  the  tempter,  and  be  warn'd  in 

time; 
To  tread  the  threshold,  is  to  mix  with 

crime. 
And  then  came  passion  mantling  in  her 

blood, 
.  Whieh  rushing  o'er  her  senses  in  a  flood. 
Drove    her  wild  thoughts  within  the 

tempter's  snare. 
To  paths  that  lead  through  pleasure  to 

despair ; 
Till  o'er  each  sense  a  numbness  seem'd 

to  creep,— 
She  sigh'd  and  blush'd— and  wept  herself 

to  sleep." 

The  Man  of  Ton  is  now,  in  Canto 

•  Fourteenth,  assailed  bv  Duns  audPoat- 
obits,  and  finds  himself  a  beggar.  He 
18  deserted  by  all  the  worldr-or  the 
West-End.  Achates  throws  oflT  the 
mukf  and  stands  confessed  the  villain. 


The  fond,  guilty,  lost,  impoverished, 
and  expatriated  pair,  fly  to  Switzer- 
land—and there  is  much  feeling  in  Uie 
last  Canto,  entitled  the  Catastrophe. 
The  Swiss  scenery  is  poetically  paint#- 
ed ;  and  there  is  pathos  and  boiuty  in 
the  following  passage :— - 

^  'Twas  there  Selina  led  her  lovers-there. 
Midst  harmless  rustics,  paused  the  guilty 

pair; 
A  little  onward,  through  the  leafy  green, 
A  peaceful  hamlet  peeps,  oall'd  Unter- 

seen : 
And  there,  close  shelter'd  b^  a  cfaesnqt 

wood. 
All  tenantless  and  wild  a  dwelling  stood** 
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The  white  roee  here,  and  there  the  dw- 

t'ring  vincp 
And  flowering  clematiiy  and  jestamineb 
Around  a  low  viranda  aeem*^  to  creeps 
And  welcome  silence  in  the  realms  of 
sleep. 
'  Here  sure  is  peace,*  the  sad  Selina 
said, 
*  And  here  the  weary  one  may  rest  her 

head; 
Here  find  a  haren— not  from  hence  to 

move ;' 
Fbrget  the  world,  and  give  up  all  to  love.* 
This  look*d  like  peace— all  wore  her 

happy  dress, 
And  all  things  here  kind  Nature  8eem*d 

to  bless ; 
And  here  they  wander'd  oft  at  even-tide, 
And  watch*d  the  mist  enrobe  the  moun- 
tain's side. 
An  avalanche !  and  now  this  nether  world, 
Mont  Blanc  itself  seems  in  convulsion 

Imrrd: 
Upward^  a  cloud  of  shiver*d  fragments  fly. 
And  fields,  and  flocks,  and  chalets,  buried 

lie. 
Now  turn  they  back,  all  thankful  for  their 

lot, 
IMr  chesnut  grove  is  safe,— their  shel- 

ter'd  cot 
With  chamois  hunters  now  more  bold 

they  creep. 
And  thread  with  caudous  step  the  craggy 

steep; 
Or  ambush'd  lie,  and  waste  a  summer^s 

day. 
To  watch,  without  success,  their  wary 

prey: 
With  them  no  fiiek'ring  lamps  dispel  the 

night. 
For  lovers*  eyes  can  shed  enough  of  light 
But  when  the  Sabbath  comes,  and  all 

looks  gay. 
All  happy— all  contented-^1  but  they— 
The  cheerful  groups,  their  early  matins 

o'er, 
With  votive  chants  salute  them  at  their 

door ; 
Tlie  wife  hangs  fondly  on  her  husband's 

arm, 
And  wedded  love  appears  with  threefold 

charm. 
«  The  wife  r  Selina  thought,—*  and  what 

ami? 
Would  these  poor  rustics  pardon  infamy? 
Would  they  salute  me,  if  they  knew  my 

shame, 
My  blasted  honour,  and  my  blighted  fame  ? 
Blush,  blush,  my  soul!  ye  wilds,  your 

cov'ring  shed. 
And  hidefrom  innocence  this  guilty  head!* 
Yet  when  she  met  her  lover,  not  a  sigh 
Escaped  her  breast— nor  ever  m  her  eye 


CJiine, 


A  tear  wae  seeni    tfn  mpt  bat 

alone; 
J9ii  were  her  smiles— her  aoffom  all  her 

own!*' 

T9ie  injured  ImBlMaid,  with  tbe  ftlee 
ftiend  for  his  second,  having  diaeover* 
ed  their  retreat,  comes  to  demand  sa- 
tisfaction. The  Man  of  Ton  brnving 
provided  himself  with  a  aeoond  in  the 
person  of  a  French  officer^  challenges 
Achates  on  the  ground. 

''  They  fired  together,  and  Achates  fell, 
And  brighter  bum*d  Uie  fires  in 


Shnp  work  and  poetical  jnstioe.  The 
husband,  struck  with  the  events  de» 
dines  carrying  the  afiair  Luther.  Oor 
hero  flies  to  show  himself  aliTe  to  S»* 
lina,  who  knew,  in  the  lonely  diam- 
ber  of  her  guilt,  that  her  lover  was 
about  to  expose  his  life  to  her  hus- 
band's vengeance ;  and  the  catastrophe 
is  rightly  conceived^  and  ablj  exe- 
cuted. 

<<  *  And  now,  Sir  Aldobrand,  sinee  thk 

false  friend 
Has  justice  found  in  an  untimely  end ; 
^Vhilst  thus  he  dies  a  death  for  him  too 

good, 
Revenge  your  wrongs,  and  wash  them  in 

my  blood.' 
'  No,  muled  youth,  in  sadness  go  thy 

way; 
Enough  of  blood  has  honour  ahed  to-day. 
You*ve  one  at  h<Hnfr— I  name  her  iioi...4Mit 

take 
A  husband's  pardon,  ere  her  heart-atiings 

break: 
Bid  her  forget  my  injuries  and  me. 
And  live  henceforth  for  penitence  and  thee.' 
Short   n>ace  sufiiced  to  speed  him  fiom 

the  spot, 
Love  lenthim  wings  to  bear  him  to  hisooc ; 
And  his  gay  heart  beat  lightly  in  his 

breast, — 
Seltna*8  pardon  seal*d — and  both  arc  blest ! 
How  like  a  deer  he  toppM  the  wall  of  stone 
That  fenced  the  little  garden,  now  his  own ! 
like  one  that's  saved  from  shipwreck,  once 

on  shore, 
Refleets  on  perihi  he  has  passM  no  more  ; 
But  turns  on  thoughts  of  happhiess  ^lo 

roam 
No  more,  but  fix  his  every  thought  on 

home. 
Before  the  door  he  paused,  but  all  was  stiQ, 
And  through  the  grove  he  heard  the  UOk 

bliog  rill ; 
So  still,  he  heard  the  ticking  of  the  dock. 
And  plash  of  waters  dripping  from  the  rock* 
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He  gently  lifti  the  latch^^  indeed,  she 

sleepe. 
How  beautiful  she  looks  !*— her  silver  skin 
Show*d  everv  clrdet  of  the  blood  within* 
Loose  and  disturbed  her  unbound  hair  ap- 
pears. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  trace  of  recent  tears. 
Soft  o*er  her  form  &e  ling'ring  zephjr 

plays; 
'  Sleep  on,  sweet  Iotc  !*— he  sat  him  down 

to  gase 
Upon  her  closed  lids,  whose  light  divine 
Shall  bless  him  when  she  wakes,  and 

brighter  shine. 
He  moved  not  once,  lest,  startled,  she 

should  hear 
That  he  and  happiness  were  both  so  near  ; 
And  now  more  near  her  cheek  he  drew,  to 

sip- 
Heaven's  choicest  boon—the  honey  on  her 

lip; 
But  still  he  tasted  not  her  balmy  breath,*. 
A  rival  had  been  there-*tbat  rivaL— Death ! 
He  starts  convulsive  from  her  coldembrace, 
And  bis  eye  glares  upon  her  ashy  face. 
*•  Awake,  Selina  !«-wake,  my  love  I  my  life  I 
*Tis  Percy  calls  upon  his  love — his  wife  !' 
And  now  his  cries,  his  wailings,  rend  the 

ah-. 
And  his  soul  speaks  thelangaage!of  despair. 
A  moment  hopes  he — willing  to  deceive 
His  sickening  soul,— .still  struggles  to  be- 
lieve 
She  sleeps. — ^  Oh  I  no,  no,  no  I— she  is  not 


Comes  death  to  deck  her  on  her  bridal  bed  ? 
Hear  me,  Selina !  hear ! — I  have  no  wife- 
No  love — no  lnend..4io  hope— why  have 

I  life?' 
The  conflict's  o'er,  his  veins  to  bursting 

sweU, 
And  on  the  dead  a  lifeless  load  he  fell. 
Now  thronging  to  his  aid  the  rustics  fly; 
The  gentle  priest  and  skilful  leech  apply 
Their  tend'rest  care,  and  long  entranced  he 

lay. 
Tin  first  a  groan,  and  then  a  tear  found 

way; 
And  when  at  length  they  raised  him  from 

that  bed. 
The  light  of  reason  had  for  ever  fled. 
A  moment  now  he  smiles— a  moment  weeps, 
And  now, — <  Be  still,'  he  says,  *■  be  stUl, 

— ^he  sleeps !' 
And  then  he  list'ning  stands,  and  seems  to 

wait 
With  patient  hope  the  signal  of  his  fate. 
Bat  never  comes  a  change,  for  his  the  doom 
Of  dark  oblivion's  everlasting  gloom. 


Alike  to  him  the  beiint  of  orient  day. 
Or  when  at  eve  its  glories  fade  away. 
The  summer's  heat  he  feels  not,  nor  the 

cold. 
And  in  unconscious  misery  grows  old. 
Fix'd  is  the  sum,  the  measure  of  the  woe, 
That  suflT'rlng  nature  e'er  can  undergo. 
When  horror  deepens,  and  the  sfaudd'ring 

soul 
Would  snatdi  the  ponianl,  drain  the  poi* 

son'd  bowl. 
Indulgent  heav'n-libr  pains  we  must  eo* 

dure, 
Fruits  of  our  follies^  wounds  beyond  » 

cure,<i— 
In  mercy  draws  the  darkest  veil  between 
Our  sense  of  feeling  and  the  cureless  scene  t 
Ears  hear  no  plaints,  and  eyes  with  tears 

grow  blind, 
And  madness  casts  his  pall  upon  the  mind.** 

We  diall  never,  while  we  breathe, 
cut  up  a  sheer  blockhead.  Stop,  gen« 
tlemen.  There  is  no  rale  without  an 
exception,  so  don't  begin  sharpening 
the  nebs  of  your  pens — laying  out  your 
foolscap— and  gurgling  out  your  ink 
fh)m  the  big  bottle  into  the  small.  It 
is  a  nerve-shaking  business  even  for  a 
thousand  blockheads  to  draw  lots  out 
of  a  hat,  when  one  slip  of  paper  ia 
marked,  «  Hanging."  No  respite— 
no  reprieve  to  the  unhappy  devu  who 
fingers  his  fate.  He  most  certainly 
shall  swing.  But  our  general  rule 
shall  henceforth  be,  to  cut  up  onlv 
the  dever.  We  began,  last  Number, 
with  Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  who 
will  ever,  after  the  punishment  we 
inflicted  on  him,  which  was  not  vin- 
dictive, but  restorative,  and  such  as 
brought  no  dishonour,  be  considered 
all  over  the  island  a  writer  of  unques* 
tionable  talents.  £ven  so  with  our 
pesent  author,  who  writes  like  a  8cho« 
far  and  a  gentleman,  and,  when  the 
subject  admits  of  it,  also  absolutely 
like  a  poet.  We  have  heard  difierent 
names  mentioned,  but  we  are  always 
reluctant  to  mention  people's  names 
in  this  Magazine,  and  therefore  shall 
now  say,  in  the  words  of  Moore,  "  O 
breathe  not  his  name  T  **  Oh  no,  we 
never  mention  him  V  in  case  we  should 
commit  some  mistake^  and  **  rob  Fe« 
ter  to  pay  PauL" 
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Wilson's  illustrations  of  zoology.* 


Natural  History  !  What  delight 
and  instruction  flow  from  its  studv^ 
whenever  it  is  pursued,  not  merely 
in  a  scientific,  hut  a  truly  pbilosophi-i 
cal  spirit !  Upon  this  wonderful  scene 
of  eustence,  is  it  possible  for  an  intel- 
ligent being  to  look  without  wonder? 
or  to  wonder  without  desire  to  know  ? 
We  have  no  need  to  explain  how  the 
desire  to  understand  these  wonders 
should  spring  up  in  the  human  mind : 
r— its  own  faculties  are  a  sufficient  ex« 
planation.  There  would  be  more  oc- 
casion to  explain  by  what  means,  in 
such  multitudes  of  men,  that  native 
desire  is  suppressed  and  defeated  of  its 
lUitural  growth  and  vivacity. 
:  Accordingly,  in  all  times  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  we  find  that  one 
atrong  passion  of  powerful  and  aspi- 
ring minds,  has  b^  the  desire  of  na- 
tural knowledge.  And  erring  as  their 
ppinions  were,  and  could  not  but  be, 
in  the  infancy  of  observation,  limited 
and  imperfect,  still  the  facts  of  nature 
which  were  open  to  their  senses,  were 
00  extraordinary — and  even  their  rude 
apeculation  took  such  strong  hold  upon 
'tneir  minds,  that  not  only  is  the  de- 
aire  of  such  knowledge  recorded  as 
Jhaying  been  most  strong  in  their  most 
illustrious  men,  but  the  reputation  of 
proficiency  in  it,  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  raise  a  man  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion among  the  People,  as  a  Sage—- a 
Priest  in  the  Temple  of  Nature. 
.  The  truth  is,  that  so  strongly  were 
the  minds  of  men,  in  the  early  times 
of  society,  impressed  with  the  extra- 
ordinary  properties  and  powers  which 
were  discov^ed  to  them,  and  the  ap- 
pearances they  beheld,  that  they  were 
much  more  in  danger  of  being  over- 
.come  with  excessive  admiration  and 
affisction,  thanof  too  slightly  regarding 
them ;  and  so  great  was  their  uncea- 
aing  admiration  and  wonder  of  what 
they  continually  saw  passing  before 
.their  eyes,  on  this  great  theatre  of  na- 
ture— that  they  soon  b^an  to  carry  it 
beyond  its  just  limits,  to  intermix  su- 
perstitious miagination  with  their  con- 


ception of  natural  powers,  and  to  in- 
terweave the  phenomena  of  nature  in 
the  fables  of  their  erring  religion. 
This  we  know  to  have  been  done  to  a 
Tery  great  extent  by  the  Egyptians— 
the  early  Greeks — the  old  imiahitants 
of  Persia,  and  the  Hindoos.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  it  has  been  almost 
universal. 

Here  we  see  evidence,  not  only  of 
what  the  face  of  nature  is  to  man,  but 
what  is  that  strong  impression  whidi 
is  the  beginning  and  first  incitement 
(o  the  study  of  her  laws.   It  is  an  im- 

Sresaion  of  strong  and  delighted  won- 
er  and  admiration — an  impression 
which  does  not  belong,  in  Uie  BxU 
place,  to  intellect  and  poilosoiphj,  but 
to  natural  and  inevitable  feeluig.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  greatest 
minds  tnat  have  pursued  this  know- 
ledge have  held  throughout  a  course 
answerable  to  this  beginning;  they 
haye  been  at  once  oontemplatorB  and 
lovers  of  nature.  We  behold  in  them 
a  mind  elevated  by  the  greatness,  and 
calmed  by  the  beauty,  of  what  diey 
behold.  When  we  think  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  we  think  not  somudi  of  the 
yast  and  comprehensive  powers  of  his 
intellect,  as  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
objects  which  that  intellect  was  lor 
ever  engaged  in  contemplating.  In  the 
li  vesof  almostall  tbemen  of  genius  who 
have  been  given  up  to  these  studies,  we 
find,  not  a  curious  inquisitiveness  of 
mind  which  might  haye  been  applied 
to  this  subject  or  to  any  other,  but  a 
mind  touched  with  delight  of  what  wss 
disclosed,  and  led  on  by  that  delight  to 
neyer-ending  investigation.  If  sadi 
be  the  just  foundation  and  induce- 
ment to  natural  knowledge,  what 
must  be  the  efiect  of  the  pursuit  of  it 
upon  the  mind  ?  It  is  not,  we  aee,  a 
painful  labour  imposed  upon  unwill- 
mg  minds,  piecing  together  with  ef- 
fort facts  painfully  acquired,  llie 
mind  hurries  on  in  its  own  enjoyment 
through  scenes  of  ddight.  For  you 
must  not  judge  of  these  studies  by  the 
degree  of  interest  with  which  minds 


*  niuttntioiis  of  Zoology,  being  repieseotations  of  new,  rare,  or  odienriserenurkable 
subjects  of  the  Animal  ]^gdom,  drawn  and  oolaured  after  Nature,  with  deso^vt 
letter-preu.  By  James  Wilson,  F.R.8.E.,  Member  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  Histtny 
8odety«    William  Bhekwood,  Edhibufgh.    Caddl,  liondon. 
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apply  to  tbem  thai  bare  been  lone 
nnused  to  such  occupation,  and  are  led 
to  them,  not  by  their  own  desire,  but 
by  accidental  circumstances.  But  you 
may  judge  by  what  you  see  of  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  children  to  whom 
they  are  agreeable  will  follow  them. 
We  may  judge  by  what  we  read  of  the 
strong  and  devouring  passion  with 
which  minds,  haying  this  bent  by  na- 
ture, will  give  themselves  up  to  such 
pursuits,  all  life  long,  often  without 
Deing  influenced  in  any  d^ree  by  the 
love  of  fame,  or  any  other  reward, 
than  by  the  simple  and  sublime  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  study  of  itself.  Such, 
unquestionably,  is  the  true  character 
of  the  study,  and,  if  so,  what  must 
be  its  effect?  Why,  to  nourish  the 
mind  with  continual  pure  pleasure, 
from  admiration  of  what  it  beholds— 
to  nourish,  that  is,  not  ohly  to  ^ve  it 
pleasure,  but  sudi  pleasure  as  it  will 
convert  into  aliment,  into  the  mate- 
rials of  its  strength  and  growth.  A 
thousand  other  pleasures  fade  away, 
and  leave  the  mind  neither  richer  nor 
stronger  than  before,  perhaps  poorer 
and  weaker ;  but  this  is  an  appetite  that 
grows  by  feeding.  The  knowledge 
the  mind  has  attained  quickens  in  it, 
and  whets  the  desire  for  more ;  it  is 
felt  in  the  mind  like  a  continual  hope, 
and  it  also  enriches  the  possessor.  Has 
not  he  great  wealth,  whose  mind 
contains  within  itself  the  sources  of 
its  own  best-beloved  delights — which 
need  not  go  out  of  itself  for  its  noblest 
happiness?  Now  the  mind  that,  in 
following  its  own  delight,  has  filled 
itself  with  natural  knowledge,  is  rich, 
because  the  mere  revolving  within  it- 
self of  the  stores  which  it  contains, 
opens  up  to  it  afresh  all  its  sources. 
But  there  is  another  meaning  to  this 
kind  of  riches.  The  pleasure  that  nou- 
rishes the  mind  enriches  it  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  all  its  feelings ;  for  what 
takes  place  is  not  the  mere  repetition 
of  the  same  pleasure  from  day  to  da^, 
but  there  is  unfolded,  as  it  were,  m 
the  mind,  its  capacity  of  pleasure  into 
all  the  variety  of  its  forms.  A  child  is 
satisfied,  probably,  with  precisely  the 
same  pleasure,  repeated  aeain  and 
again  in  just  the  same  kind  and  de- 
gree— BO  it  often  seems  to  be — ^but  by 
degrees  this  simple  and  entire  pleasure, 
which  was  like  a  simple  sensation,  be- 
gins to  break  and  divide  itself  into 
many  more.  The  enjoyment  in  which 
the  mind  has  indul^  acta  upon  its 


sensibilities,  and  brings  them  out, 'so 
that  susceptibilities  of  delieht,  which 
were  not  at  first  discernible,  though 
they  were  in  the  mind,  lying  there  like 
imperceptible  points,  become  more 
ana  more  developed,  till  they  assume 
form  and  growtn  of  their  own ;  for 
every. mind  has  its  own  constitution, 
and  its  own  peculiar  capacity  of  inteU 
lectual  enjoyment.  Of  whatever  kind 
its  chief  native  pleasure  is,  in  that 
also  it  has  prepared  within  it  varioua 
other  capacities,  of  the  possession  of 
which  it  is  unconscious,  and  these  can 
only  be  brought  into  action  by  degrees, 
by  the  power  of  that  primary  pleasure. 
They  are  secondary,  and  will  sprinff 
up  next,  and  others  after  them,  and 
so  on  for  ever  and  ever— as  the  vital 
force  in  a  seed,  once  set  in  motion, 
continually  developes  new  forms  of 
life,  arising  out  of  what  it  has  before 
in'oduced.  This  every  one  has  expe- 
rienced, who,  from  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind,  has  followed  earnestly  any 
pursuit  whatever ;  that  new  satisfao* 
tions  are  continually  springing  up  in 
his  mind,  which  he  did  not  know  be* 
fore,  and  which,  when  he  first  enga» 
ged  in  it,  he  was  not  able  to  feeL 
Thus  the  mind  is  doubly  enriched^ 
not  onljT  by  those  stores,  by  means  <^ 
which  It  now  in  some  sense  contains 
within  itself,  what  it  must  before  have 
sought  in  nature,  but  also  by  the  ao- 
tuallv  opening  up  within  itself  of  ca- 
pacities of  eigoyment,  which  before  it 
possessed  unconsciously.  And  observe, 
that  the  whole  character  and  temper 
of  the  mind  is  affected  by  such  happi- 
ness, for  there  is  no  mind  that  is  in- 
capable of  kindly  and  benevolent  af- 
fections, but  there  are  many  in  which 
sudi  dispositions  are  perverted  or  re« 
pressed  by  the  circumstances  and  man- 
ner of  their  life ;  and  in  which,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  such 
good  dispositions  migh  the  brought  into 
much  happier  activity.  Now,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  study  of  na- 
ture in  those  minds,  which  follow  it 
from  the  pure  pleasure  they  feel  in  it, 
tends  greatly  to  subdue  in  the  mind 
all  those  disturbing  afiections  which 
destroy  its  native  benevolence,  and 
that  they  tend  to  renew  its  sensibility 
to  the  joy  of  mild  and  calm  affections, 
rendering  that  sensibility  ever  more 
and  more  true  and  exquisite. 

This  reason  is  drawn,  not  merdy 
from  the  character  of  those  men  who 
have  been^listiiigttished  in  thesepur- 
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gaits,  of  whom  thb  calm  benerolentff 
of  spirit  hss  been  a  very  general  cha>* 
racteristie ;  bnt  it  is  drairn  from  the 
nature  itself  of  the  enjoyments  which 
are  thus  opened  to  the  mind.  For  these 
•tadies  lead  us  at  onoe  into  Uie  world  of 
nature.  They  take  us  out  of  the  con- 
flict of  human  life-^out  of  all  itsuneasy 
desires  or  fears,  or  irritating  reoollec- 
tions^^mt  of  its  agitated,  restless  tu- 
mult— ^into  themicuBt  of  c»lm,  beauti^ 
fill,  msjestic  order.  What  is  beoome 
of  the  little  anxious  disturbing  jea^ 
lousies  of  life  to  him  whose  soul  is  in 
his  eyes,  and  whose  eyes  sre  stretchioff 
their  sight  into  the  abysses  of  space,  and 
pursuing  the  stars  of  heaven  io  their 
eternal  revolutions?  Butitisnotofthe 
great  objects,  or  great  emotions,  of  na- 
tural science  alone  that  we  now  speak. 
The  mind  of  one  man  has  led  him  to 
study  the  heavens — ^the  mind  of  an- 
other has  led  him  to  examine,  to  ana- 
lyze, and  explore,  the  conformation  of  a 
worm.  The  greatest  nsturalist  of  mo- 
dem Europe  bestowed  the  chief  labour 
of  his  mind  on  the  curious  examina- 
tion of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  that  part  of  his  studies  has 
made  the  name  of  Liniueus  immortaL 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  natu- 
ralists of  France,  Reaumur,  has  pub- 
lished a  very  laborious  work,  in  some 
vdumes,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Ca- 
terpillar. He  did  not  live  to  complete 
it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  many 
instances ;  but  we  wish  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  the  extreme 
minuteness,  and,  as  we  may  sometimes 
be  tempted  to  think  it,  the  apparent 
Insignificance,  of  many  of  the  objects 
of  a  naturalist's  studies.  But,  however 
minute,  they  cannot  be  insignificant. 
Their  littleness  removes  them  indeed 
from  that  common  sort  of  importance 
by  which  we  are  apt  to  measure  things 
in  their  ordinary  reference  to  human 
life.  To  us  who  tread  them  under  foot 
AS  we  walk,  they  are  not  important 
objects  in  the  world.  But  the  mo- 
ment they  appear,  as  to  the  naturalist 
.they  do,  to  open  up  to  his  eyes  an  in- 
aight  into  the  world  of  life — the  mo- 
ment he  can  dare  to  say  that  he  begins 
to  trace  in  tbeir  structure  the  design 
which  formed  it — dimly  and  imper- 
fectly as  he  must  trace  it  in  all  things 
—from  that  moment  their  importance 
is  immense  and  inodculable.  Theen- 
tomolo^t,  with  his  microscope  and 
his  delicate  instruments,  dissecting  a 
fly— and  the  astronomer,  watching 
through  his  telescope  the  motion  of 
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planets  many  time*  oar  eivAi'a  duncn* 
skms— ealenlating,  by  hia  posrerfol 
science,  their  motions  and  tlieir  speed, 
and  weighing  l^eir  bodies  in  thcn^t 
-^both  are  employed  in  one  and  the 
same  work — both  have  gone  out  into 
nature  to  occupy  the  ftenitiea  of  dicir 
high  intelligence,  as  their  own  spirit 
leads  them,  in  endeavouring,  to  the 
best  of  their  power,  to  cxplove  asd 
comprehend  some  small  portion  of  die 
infinite  universe. 

To  all  the  students  of  nature,  then, 
whatever  -part  they  may  studv,  or  in 
whatever  way,  nature  herself  has  pio« 
vided  the  same  reward ;  nam^y,  some 
portion  of  her  own  calm  spirit.  It  is 
not  whether  what  they  see  is  great  or 
small ;  but  it  is,  that  the  moment  they 
have  bc»un  to  examine,  they  have  be- 
gun to  look  into  a  world  of  wondos  ; 
uiey  have  begun  to  look  upon  the 
structure  of  those  wdrks  which  in  Isssi 
and  greatest  bear  one  character ;  Ui^ 
have  begun,  to  read,  as  much  as  it » 
given  to  human  eyes  to  read,  the  cha- 
racters of  wisdom,  of  ^oodnesa,  sad 
power.  The  human  spirit,-  whatever 
its  own  troubled  disposition  may  be^ 
if  it  be  impressible  by  subh  sights^  is 
subdued  under  the  presence  of  these 
thoughts — its  fedings  diange  to  a 
purer  temper—it  is  tranquilliaed  and 
chastened. 

In  acquainting  oursdves  wi^  the 
lives  of  naturalists,  we  trace  some- 
thing connected  with  this — something 
in  their  pursuits,  indicating  this  exten- 
sion of  their  mind,  beyond  the  point 
on  which  the  eye  seems  fixed.  Many 
of  them  are  known  to  the  world  1^ 
laborious  researches  on  some  smsfi 
point,  by  which  two  thingis  are  to  be 
understood  :^one,  that  this  waa  tlim 
favourite  study,  and  the  other,  that 
the  only  works  they  have  chosen  to 
leave  behind  them  are  on  this  point 
But  you  will  find  in  their  Uves,  that 
they  by  no  means  limited  their  re* 
searches  and  studies  to  these  works,  bat 
proceeded  from  these  to  much  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  nature^ 
although  they  may  have  left  no  writ- 
ten memorials  of  such  more  extended 
contemplations  '^  for  there  waa  no  need. 
They  wrote  on  what  they  had  most 
stumed  and  best  knew  ;-*they  wished 
to  impart  to  others  the  new  ktunrleii^ 
they  had  found — to  perpetuate  d»» 
coveries.  Of  the  other  labours  of  their 
mind,  though  greatly  to  their  own  de- 
light—thoogh  essentially  important 
to  them— they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
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Mten,  bedMiM  their  desire  iru»  noi^. 
■0  much  to  leave  a  oMnuirialof  them* 
eelveSy  as  of  that  which  they  had  seen 
most  dearly,  and  most  clearly  under- « 
stood*  of  the  wonders  of  that  nature, 
which  Uiey  had  studied,  loved,  and,- 
under  awe  of  its  Maker,  we  may  al«' 
most  say,  had  worshipped. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  such, 
studies  on  the  temper  of  the  mind,  in» 
timaquilliaing  it,  we  cannot  help  no- 
ticing the  natural  calmness,  indeoen- 
dent  of  those  other  affections  which 
attend  such  studies,  arising  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, about  which  the  naturalist  is 
ocenoied,  and  out  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  occupied  about  them.  We 
allude  and  speak  particularly  of  those 
whidi  have  life.  In  watching  a  plant, 
when  he  wants  to  ascertain  its  growth 
•nd  habits— how  slowly  it  expands-- 
from  day  to  day!  From  month  to 
month  he  may  watch  its  progress.  He 
fixes  the  interest  of  his  mind  upon 
that  which  proceeds  so  calmly  under 
his  eye,  and  his  mind  itself  takes  a 
tone  of  quiet  and  measured  thought, 
as  it  extends  its  recollections  over  that 
alow  and  quiet  progress  which  he  has 
aeen,  and  its  expectations  over  that  fu- 
ture progress,  ss  slow,  and  quiet,  and 
continual,  to  the  perfect  growth  he 
desires  to  see.  He  sees  in  all — ^mo- 
tion,^n  all— life, — ^in  all— the  con- 
tinual fulfilling  of  the  functions  of 
Cheir  nature;  but  all  calm  in  their 
uniform  tenor.  Shall  he  be  the  only 
restless  and  perturbed  being,  when 
evervthing  else  is  full  of  tranquillity 
— -or  silence  ?  Advert,  too,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  occupation  of  him  who 
watches,  in  nature,  the  courses  of 
animated  life.  Looking  at  all  the 
living  beings  of  nature — ^in  their  hap- 
py play— in  their  busy  occupations,— 
to  see  young  things  rejoicing  in  life— 
to  see  mothers  nursing  their  young— 
to  see  insects,  or  beasts,  or  birds,  con- 
curring in  mutual  assistance  or  defence, 
as  if  they  had  contrivance  and  thought 
—to  see  life  like  the  life — feelings 
like  the  heart— and  something  even  of 
a  faint  and  dim  resemblance  of  the 
intelligence  of  man !  To  see  all  these 
things,  must  needs  speak  to  his  sym- 
pathy, for  they  touch  in  him  the  very 
aense  of  his  own  human  being ;  and 
yet  to  see  them  in  a  world  so  remote, 
00  separate  from  himself— in  the  midst 
of  tne  beautiful  world'  of  nature, 
among  the  kinds  of  little,  wild,  lovely 
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cfeatwies  that  people  it— mrely  so  ta- 
aee  and  feel— must  touch  hia  heart 
without  disturbing  it — must  always 
breathe  something  like  a  tenderness 
of  affection  into  the  deep  and  serene 
calm  of  contemplative  Tnought* 
.  We  have  now  spoken  of  the  effect' 
which  such  pursuits  may  produce  upon 
minds  which,  by  disposition  and  avo- 
cation, are  most  entirely  given  up  to 
them ;  but  that  effect,  in  proportion- 
ate degree,  will  be  produced  upon 
those  who,  under  a  just  and  natural 
feeling,  pursue  such  studies  merely 
as  a  recreation  in  the  intervals  of  lei- 
sure in  a  busy— perhaps  a  too  worldly 
life.  But  here  there  is  an  essential 
necessity  to  experiencing  the  effect, 
we  have  all^;ed,  that  the  impulse  un- 
der which  the  mind  proceeds  to  the 
study,  should  be  its  own  simple  and 
pure  desire  and  delight  in  it.  There 
are  many  other  grounda  upon  which 
such  studies  are  undertaken — some  of 
them  important,  some  of  them  mista- 
ken and  madequate.  It  is  to  be  re* 
collected,  that  the  minds  of  difierent 
men  are  very  differently  formed,  and 
with  very  different  propensities.  We 
see  continually,  that  what  is  the  great- 
est delight  to  one  man  has  no  interest 
at  all  for  another.  One  man  cannot 
avail  himself  of  another's  pleasnres. 
Each  must  take  his  own.  It  is  per-r 
fectly  consistent  and  possible,  that 
such  great  pleasure — and  more  than 
pleasure — such  Important  effects  of 
ptrmanent  benefit  to  the  mind  and 
character,  as  we  have  conceived  to 
requite  the  Naturalist  for  his  ardent 
study  of  nature,— may  in  truth  be 
annexed  to  his  labours  as  their  due 
reward — and  yet  that  numbers  of  men 
may  have  engaged  in  the  same  stu- 
dies, and  not  have  found  it.  The 
cause  has  been,  that  they  have  not  be- 
gun and  pursued  it  from  mere  love  or 
jov  in  nature.  They  have  had  some 
other  inducement  at  first;  or  they 
have  found  some  other  incitement  to 
go  dh.  Their  case  is  no  evidence  in 
this  argument  And  here,  too,  let  ua 
observe,  that  what  is  requisite  for  de- 
riving from  these  studies  such  results, 
is  not  always  genius^-is  not  always  in-f 
tellectual  powers.  It  is  love  and  de- 
light in  nature,  and  nothing  more — a 
state  of  mind  altogether  independent 
of  intdlectual  capacity — and  often  to 
be  found,  in  great  strength,  disjoined 
ftomit.  We  know  the  names  of  those 
who  have  brought  the  power  of  ge« 
5  R 
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iiittt  into  tb#  Bttidv  of  QAtiue-«lmt  we' 
knew  nothing  of  tnoie  namdesi  atuii*^ 
bets,  who  have  brong^t  nothing  to  it 
bat  their  own  strong  love,  and  ha^e 
gained  from  it  nothi^  bat  their  own 
peaceful  happiness. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that,  notwith- 
standing  these  rery  eWdent  truths,--^ 
Mt  to  be  trulhs,  we  doubt  not,  by  all 
genuine  students  and  lovers  of  nature, 
-*-this  subject  of  natural  history  (or 
rather  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand,  three  hundred,  and  ninety- 
five  subjects,  which  the  modern  science 
is  said  to  embrace,)  has  been  treated 
of  so  often  by  persons  either  absolute- 
ly  disqualified  for  the  study  altogether 
-—or,  what  is  not  much  better,  igno- 
rant or  misinformed — adust  and  sterile 
penmen,  who  were  incapable  of  view- 
ing more  at  any  given  time  than  a 
very  eircumscribed  portion  of  a  truly 
magnificent  picture,  and  who,  ihem- 
selves  seeing  with  most  obscure  op> 
tics,  knew  not  how  to  convey  to 
others  more  than  a  faint  and  feeble 
outline  of  what  they  were  striving  to 
behold.  Sometimes,  too,  natural  his- 
tory has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Goldsmith,  for  example,  en-' 
dowed  certainly  with  a  rich  intellect, 
and  otherwise  highly  gifted,  but  so 
deficient  in  the  actual  observance  of 
the  mysterious  minutie  of  nature's 
works,  '*  to  them  invisible,  or  dim- 
ly seen,"  through  the  medium  of  a 
score  or  two  of  books,  supplied,  for 
the  time  being,  by  the  bibliopoles  who 
hired  them,  that  nothing  could  be 
reasonably  looked  for  beyond  a  careless 
compilation  of  doubtful  facts,  ii\judi- 
ciously  strung  together  by  a  few  vague 
and  inapplicable  generalities-*a  sort  of 
intellectual  '<  Three  Hundred  Ani- 
mals,"  exceeding  in  price,  rather  than 
exceUing  in  merit,  that  useful  compa- 
bion  of  our  early  years. 

We  strenuously  advise  Mr  Wilson^ 
well  known  in  the  scientific  circles  of 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  for  his  devo- 
tion  to  zoology,  to  prepare  for  publi- 
cation a  System  of  Zoologif,  in  which 
the  leading  facts  of  the  modem  scienoe 
of  natural  history  shall  be  presented 
in  a  clear  and  compendious  form. 
Such  a  work  is  a  great  and  acknow- 
lodged  desideratum  in  the  hterature 
of  England,  by  which  let  us  be  under- 
stood  to  mean  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  towns  of  Berwick  and 
Innerleithen,  both  upon  the  Tweed. 
Our  author's  views  of  this  important 
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and  most  intereBtiQg:.bHMkilf  i 
rai  seienoe  are  just  suoh  aa  we  ^ 
to  meet  with  in  him  who  would  «&• 
dertake  the  tudc  We  pereeive  a  snf^ 
fident  love  of  accuracy  and  predakn 
to  ensure  a  correct  statement  of  tfaiose 
minute  details  upon  which  many  of 
the  loftier  views  of  the  sdence  are  ne- 
cessarily upreared,  and  the  methodi- 
cal exposition  of  which  is  essential  to 
theielementary  instruction  of  the  un- 
initiated ;  but  combined  with  thia  we 
also  perceive  a  still  greater  love  of 
those  general  results,  which,  when 
evolved  under  the  guidance  of  a  care- 
ful spirit  of  induction,  form  the  true 
glory  of  the  science,  and  constitate 
the  essential  value  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
But  it  has  hitherto  formed  the  op^ 
probrium  of  natural  history  in  our 
own  country,  that  its  truths  have 
never  been  illustrated  or  explained 
in  any  other  language  than  that 
of  a  moat  dry  and  barren  techni- 
cology,  which  of  course  disrobed  the 
subject  of  all  grace  and  beauty.  Yel 
we  know  of  no  other  on  whidi  a  mind 
of  power  would  be  more  pleasantly,  Of 
more  honourablv,  or  even  more  lucra- 
tively, employed. 

The  main  object  of  Mr  Wilsm's 
work  is  to  illustrate  the  treasures  of 
the  Edinburgh  Museum,  now  ao  rich 
in  almost  every  department  of  Zoolo- 
gy,  through  the  exertions,  we  may  al- 
most say,  of  a  sincle  individual,  but  a 
most  distinguished  one  indeed.  Profes- 
sor Jameson.  This  gentleman,  with 
a  seal  and  disinterestedness  which  de 
him  the  highest  credit,  and  which  we 
are  happy  to  observe  duly  appredated 
by  the  Patrons  of  the  University  in 
their  recent  very  flattering  report  on 
the  affitirs  of  the  Museum,  has  been 
unceasing  in  his  exertions  for  the  ho* 
nour  and  welUbeing  of  the  estaUiah- 
menty  which  indeed  owes  everything 
but  its  origin  to  himself*  Ifrom  an 
pbscure  receptacle  of  iU-conditioQed 
specimens,  and  a ''  beg|;arly  account  of 
empty  boxes,"  the  Edmburgh  Muse- 
um lias  now  become  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  collections  in  the  kii^ 
dom,  snd  its  prosperity  seema  to  ad« 
vance  in  an  increasing  ratib  und«  the 
present  mansgement,  notwithstanding 
the  grumbling  of  a  few  ignoimmuaes 
who  gabble  dT  what  they  cannot  on- 
derstanda 

We,  who  know  a  few  things  upoo 
every  sttl^^t,  are  much  tickled  by  this 
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talk  coDoerlilng  the  ii^astice  of  a 
charge  being  mide  ftnr  permisaoD  to 
view  this  superb  collection.    It  ftp« 
pears  to  us  that  the  malcontents  may^ 
Ivith  equal  judgment  and  discretion, 
complain  of  being  charged  by  their 
liooksellersorbreedies-makersforsuch 
articles  as  are  supposed  to  add  a  graoe^ 
as  the  case  may  be»  either  to  the  upper 
or  under  tenement  of  the  human  taber- 
nacle.   When  the  Museum  was^  like 
the  natural  worid  which  it  represents 
and  exemplifies!  in  a  primitive  state^ 
**  without  fbrm  and  void/'  no  chavge 
fbr  admission  was  exacted,  because 
there  was  as  little  to  occasion  expen- 
diture in  the  management,  as  there 
was  to  excite  admiration  in  the  be- 
holdar.  But  of  course  the  drcumstan- 
oes  of  the  case  became  entirely  altered^ 
lis  soon  as^  through  the  spirited  exer« 
tiona  of  tme  or  two  individuals,  the 
establishment,  without  any  increase  of 
allowance  from  government,  was  re- 
modelled upon  an  improved  and  great- 
ly extendecf  plan,  a  vast  accession  of 
Subjects  added  at  a  great  expense,  and 
a  correspondence  opened,  for  the  fVir- 
therance  of  the  science  of  natural  his- 
tory, with  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.    It  then  became  necessary 
not  *^  to  tax  the  public,"  as  it  is  the 
fttshion  to  call  it,  for  the  public  was 
fiiee  to  come  and  govs  to  itself  seemed 
moat  proper ;  but  to  provide  a  sum  to 
defray  such  expenses,  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  things  unavoidably  attended 
the  acquisition  and  continuance  of  the 
•oUection,  to  say  noting  of  its  in- 
crease; and  thus,  in  the  absence  of 
government  aid>  (which,  in  truth,  if 
granted,  could  only  have  been  so  by 
taxing  the  public,)  recourse  was  had 
to  the  only  possible  plan,  and  one 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  absolutely  necessary,— that 
of  charing  those  who  came,  analeaving 
those  who  staid  away  to  spend  their 
money  elsewhere.  Yet  there  are  block- 
heads, who  do  not  see  that  this  is  the 
very  plan  by  which  the  public  remains 
untaxed.    We  meet  with  such  our- 
sdves  in  the  busy  haunts,  not  of  meuj 
but  of  idiots^  and  we  hear  the  self- 
same thing  repeated  in  the  self-same 
manner,  day  after  day,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  the  fatuous  crew.    We  are 
sick  of  stich  ''  damnable  iteration." 

If  a  red-eyed  and  tan^e«headed  ion 
6t  the  mountains,  with  hoo&  of  horn, 
and  fingers  of  sea^fy ke,  obhvious  of  his 
Celtic  ancestry,  attires  hhnself  in^the 
garb  of  decency  and  dvilisationyand  in 
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6d  in  Xubhrnck  than  the  observffnoe,'' 
would  the  ''  Uood  of  all  die  Catnp- 
bells"  excuse  his  receiving  a  charge 
for  his  nether  integuments  with  a 
sneer,  (x  palliate  his  declaring  the  said 
diarge  erroneous  or  unjust  ?  He  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  the  breech- 
es, which  assuredly  would  never  have 
Bo  clothed  his  hurdles  by  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  growth.  The  "  gen- 
tleman" must  either  ''own  the  soft 
impeachment,"  or  take  off  his  inex- 
pressibles, for  no  other  course  remains. 
So  also  18  it  with  the  "  intellectual  ar- 
mour v  of  the  mind."  Whosoever  buys 
a  book>  is  expected  to  pay  fortt,  other- 
wise vour  casuist  doubts  whether  the 
book  has  been  bought  at  all. 

In  this  there  is  neither  hardship  nor 
taxation*  seeing  that  peopkare  neither 
forced  to  purchase  what  they  do  not 
want,  nor  obliged  to  pay  for  what  the^ 
have  not  received.  Now>  even  as  it  u 
with  books  and  breeches,  so  is  it  with 
birds  and  beasts.  A  city  £unous  lor 
its  natural  magnifioenee>  the  **  mother 
of  arts  and  doquoice,"  and  named  the 
**  modern  Athens,"  for  what  reason* 
however,  does  not  precisely  appear, 
acquires,  by  individual  exertion,  a  rich 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  which 
the  modem  Athenians  misht  with  jus- 
tice be  not  a  little  proud,  supposing 
diat  ^ey  were  either  competent  to 
judge  of  its  value,  or  had  in  any  way 
contributed  towards  its  acquisition, 
maintenance,  or  increase.  But  it  would 
seem  to  be  beneath  their  dignity  to 
inquire  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner 
this'Museiun  has  been  formed,  or  con- 
tinues to  be  preserved  and  extended. 
A  few  score  of  dunder-pates,  who  mav 
have  strayed  as  far  as  London,  bethink 
themselves  of  having  saved  a  shilling 
or  two  at  the  door  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  being  too  opaque  to  consider 
a  government  grant  of  .some  L.20,000 
per  annum  in  favour  of  the  latter  es^ 
tablishmeni  as  of  any  weight*  or  at  all 
likely  to  afiect  the  logic  of  a  compari- 
son drawn  between  the  two  collections* 
they  beeome  open-mouthed  in  praise 
of  tne  one,  and  in  vituperation  of  the 
other.  If  the  gentle  reader  and  his 
Wife  are  a  pair  of  such  persons,  we 
fear  ti^ey  must  be  too  much  alike  to 
admit  of  our  now  reminding  the  one 
that  the  other  is  an  ass.  So* 

"  Let  old  Timotfaeus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crowu^* 

In  regard  to  those  engaged  in  the 


ftMMotion  of  worlcs  of  edenoe,  it  li 
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well  known  that  ev^  facility  is  a& 
fordecU  No  man  of  science^  occupied 
in  any  pursait  or  inquiry  connected 
with  natural  history,  has  ever  been 
refttaed  free  access  to  the  establish- 
ment. The  objects  in  the  Museum 
may  be  drawn  and  described  by  all 
who  are  competent  to  the  task ;  and 
in  such  cases,  not  only  is  the  entrance 
money  not  demanded,  but  it  affords  the 
highest  gratification  to  the  Ihrofessor 
of  Natural  History,  to  render  the  coU 
lection  under  his  charge  subservient 
both  to  the  particular  object  for  which 
it  was  originally  formed,  (that  of  iU 
lustrating  the  Uniyersity  Lectures,) 
and  to  the  general  purposes  of  science. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention, 
that  there  are  at  this  time  n>ur  gentle* 
men  of  high  reapeetability  and  scien- 
tific attamment,  whose  drawinss  and 
de8cripti<ms  from  the  Edinbureh  Mvt* 
aeum,  are  now  in  the  course  of  publi* 
caUon:  vii.  Sur  William  Jardine, 
Bart,  Mr  Sdby,  Mr  Wilson,  and  Ma^ 
jor  Hamilton  Smith. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Mr  Wilson  say 
a  few  words  for  himself. 

*'  By  a  judicioas  and  varied  Belecdoq  of 
subjects  ftom  the  different  classes  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  accompanied  by  a  his- 
tory of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  it  is 
hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  not  many  years 
such  a  representative  assemblage  may  be 
brought  together,  as  will  serve  to  exempli, 
fy,  in  a  novel  and  interesting  manner,  the 
numerous  tribes  of  living  creatures,  of 
which  the  great  family  of  Nature  is  com* 
posed.    On  the  first  introduction  of  every 
established  Order,  or  well-marked  Genus, 
such  observations  will  be  presented  as  may 
auffice  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of 
the  species  which  it  contains,  considered  in 
their  generalities;  and  thus,  while  the 
subjecu  treated  of  individually  may,  from 
their  rarity,  or  the  accuracy  of  their  por- 
tiaitures,  be  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
interest  even  by  the  scientific  naturalist, 
the  work  itself  will  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  an  elementary  introduction,  under  a  pa. 
pular  form,  not  unadapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  general  reader.    It  wiU  be  the  Au- 
thor*s  aim  to  combine  the  precision  of  a 
scientific  treatise  with  the  more  excursive 
and  agreeable  character  of  a  popular  mis- 
eellany,  and,  by  avoidmg  alike  the  i^gue- 
ness  and  inaccuracv  of  the  one,  and  the 
repulsive  dryness  or  the  other,  to  gain  the 
favour  of  both  classes  of  readers,  by  a  fidth- 
nd  and  consequently  an  interesthig  expo- 
sition of  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
«rtaiidynot  the  least  important,  of  the 
natural  sciences. 


**  He  de«na  U 
noimoe,  that  althoi^' 


to  ao- 
the  esUeetisB  «f 
Drawings  already  exeonted,  and  the  many 
interest&g  subjecta  at  present  at  his  eonu 
mand  in  the  Museum,  will  suffice  to  sa^ 
ply  materials  to  this  work  for  several  year^ 
he  is  not  the  less  anxious  respectfully  to 
sob'cit  information  from  the  Z^logjstt  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  foreign  countries,  oo 
all  todies  connected  with  Natural  History 
in  anv  of  its  brandies.    Especial  care  wiH 
be  taken  of  snedmens,  or  original  draw* 
ings  of  remarlcable  objects,  with  the  leaa 
of  which  he  may  be  favoured;  and  d» 
aame  will  be  spcedUy  returned,  and  thank. 
fully  acknowledged.    The  increasing  ex. 
perienoe  of  our  Engravers,  (in  a  depaitmnt 
of  the  profession  hitherto  but  leebly  patron- 
ised, and  therefore  slightly  practised,  in 
Scotland,)  by  the  execution  of  sevenl  im. 
portant  works  of  a  somewhat  aimibr  na. 
tnte,  now  in  progress,  afibrda  a  reaaonaUs 
expectation  of  a  corresponding  increase  ef 
excellence  in  the  art,  and  waxranla  the  aa« 
sumntion  that  every  succeeding  Nnaiber 
of  this  publication  wifl  improve  aa  it  ad- 
vances.   This  consideration,  it  ia  tnaaed, 
will  prove  an  Inducement  to  those  imanrn. 
ed  or  collections  in  any  department  of  Zoo. 
^^y^  to  OQi^ke  the  author  acquainted  with 
whatever  they  may  contain  of  rare  or  oari. 
ous ;  and  he  pledges  himself  that  neidier 
trouble  nor  expense  will  be  sjHaed  oo  his 
part,  to  do  justice  to  such  liberality,  by  the 
execution  of  correct  and  carefully  fimUicd 
drawings." 

The  description  corresponding  to 
each  Plate  is  printed  on  a  leaf  by  it* 
self;  and  the  introductory  ohaara^ 
tions  of  a  general  nature  prefixed  to 
each  class,  or^er,  or  genus,  bdng  like- 
wise thrown  ofiTin  a  aepamteand  dis- 
tinct form,  a  aystematie  claaaifieatiaii 
of  Uie  suUects  of  the  work  may  at  any 
time  be  adopted,  with  the  greatest  &- 
dlity,  by  those  who  prefer  snch  a  DDode 
of  arrangement  To  assist  in  the  at« 
tainment  of  this  ol^'ect,  aoonding  to 
correct  and  philosophiod  princi^es, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  stu- 
dent free  to  follow  where  nature  seems 
to  lead,  a  series  of  tabular  views  of  the 
classification  of  animals^  now  in.  pre- 
paration by  Mr  Wilson,  vrill  be  pie. 
sented  at  an  early  period,  in  whidi  the 
doctrines  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  modem  Systematists  wm  beam 
lysed,  and  the  result  of  their  ren 
labours  exhibited  in  a  clear  and 
pendious  form. 

Four  Numbers,  price  16s.  each,  and 
each  containing  four  pUtes,  have  been 
now  published,  and  have,  we  under- 
stand, received  the  highest  praise  from 
many  of  the  first  natorsIistB  and  fim 
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^illuttriotti  Cmrier. 

In  Number  Firsts  we  have  a  fine 
whole-kngth  flffure  of  that  dread  de- 
nizen of  the  desert,  the  Puma,  or 
American  Lion,  which  is  apparently 
preparing  in  its  collected  crouch  to 
bound  across  some  great  American 
river  at  a  single  spring.  Hii  yellow 
eyes  an  fixed  on  nis  unsuspecting  but 
by  us  unseen  prey*-endently  some* 
thing  more  important  to  the  Puma 
than  ^* opossum  up  a  gum-tree/' — ^pro- 
bably Jooathan  mmself  cutting  down 
a  tree,  on  whose  branches  the  Puma 
has  loved  to  sit  or  swing,  and  will  not 
suffer  to  be  brought  to  earth  with  im. 
punity.  Thecharacter  of  this  creature 
u  very  hap|>ily  drawn  by  Mr  Wilson, 
jdthough  It  is  not  like  his  usual  accu« 
rscy  to  forget  to  tell  us  whether  his 
fiivoorite  be  a  lady,  or  only  a  gentle- 


'»  The  Puma,  in  the  wild  state,  is  the 
only  aniiiial  against  which  the  charge  of 
wanton  or  unneceasaiy  cruelty  seems  well 
founded.  It  has  been  known  to  kill  fifty 
aheep  at  one  time,  for  the  sake  of  sipping 
•  little  of  die  blood  of  each,  although  its 
customary  appetite  is  by  no  means  so  de» 
licate,  as  it  has  been  observed  to  cover  the 
remains  of  its  piey  with  leaves  and  grsss, 
that  it  might  retum  to  it  again.  Its  man. 
nen  differ  considerably  liom  those  of  the 
Jaguar.  It  rather  inhabits  plains  than  fo- 
rests, and  approaches  nearer  to  the  habita. 
tk>ns  of  man.  In  ascending  a  tree,  It 
springs  up  at  a  single  leap,  and  descends 
in  the  same  manner;  whereas  the  Jagusr 
nms  up  exactly  like  a  common  cat.  It 
preys  upon  all  kinds  of  wild  snimals,  not 
fesring  to  attack  even  beasts  of  prey.  A 
akin  of  this  animal  was  formerly  prcser?  ed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Xiondon,  taken  from  an  individual  which 
had  been  shot  while  in  the  act  of  devour- 
ing a  wolf.  It  also  commits  frequent  ra- 
vages among  hog^  and  other  domestic  ani* 
mals,  and  ascends  trees  that  it  may  sprii 
down  upon  the  larger  kinds  of  deer,  wbic 
it  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain. 

^  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
of  the  ferocity  of  this  creature,  Azsra 
possessed  one  which  was  quite  tame,  and, 
when  rubbed  gently  down  the  back,  ez« 
pressed  its  happiness  by  purring  like  a 
domestic  cat.  In  addldon  to  Ids  testi- 
mony, I  can  add,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion of  the  individual  represeated  on  Plate 
I.,  that  it  is  chaxscterisMi  in  captivity  by 
extreme  gendeness  of  disposition,  rnani- 
lesiing  all  the  elegant  playfulness  of  the 
cat,  without  any  of  its  alleged  treachery. 
It  rejoices  greatly  in  the  society  of  those 


to  whose  company  it  is  aeeusiomed,  Uca 
down  upon  iu  baqt  between  their  feet,  and 
plays  with  the  skirts  of  their  ipuaaents,  eo« 
tirdy  after  the  manner  of  a  kitten.  When, 
let  loose,  it  exhibits  the  most  extraordl* 
nary  feats  of  activity,  springing  about  iiv 
a  luge  lumber  room,  and  assuming  an  in- 
finite variety  of  elegant  and  nicmresque 
posidons.  It  shews  a  great  preaileetion  for 
water,  and  frequently  jumps  into  and  out 
of  a  large  tub,  roUiiig  itself  about,  and 
seeming  gvnuly  plessed  with  the  zefiesh* 
ment.  While  in  London,  it  made  its  es- 
cape into  the  street  during  the  night,  but' 
allowed  itself  to  be  tsken  up  by  a  watch- 
man, without  offering  even  a  shew  of  re- 
sistance. It  was  brought  from  the  dty  ot 
St  Paul's,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that 
name  in  die  Brazilian  empire,  which,  ly- 
ing about  te  source  of  some  of  those 
streams  which  evenmslly  fall  into  the  mag- 
nificent Plata,  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
meadows  and  wooded  morasses,  where 
these  ^"^iwi*  are  said  to  abound.  It  is' 
now  above  two  years  old.  During  the  voy- 
age home,  it  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  several  dogs  and  monkeys,  none  of 
which  it  ever  attempted  to  injure ;  nor  did 
it  even  retum  the  petty  insults  which  the 
latter  sometimes  o^ed ;  but  if  an  unfor- 
tunate goat  or  fowl  came  within  its  reach,  it 
wasimmediately  snapped  upand  slain.  Since 
its  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  it  has  not  been 
indulged  with  livmg  prey;  and  the  only 
animals  which  have  feUen  victims  to  its 
rapacity,  were  a  maUard  drake  and  a  cock, 
pheasant,  boUi  of  which  inadyertendy  ap- 
proadied  within  the  circle  of  its  spring, 
and  were  each  killed  by  a  blow  of  its  fore- 
paw. 

^  The  individusl  figured  on  Plate  I. 
being  still  immature.  Is  much  inferior  in 
its  dimensions  to  those  recorded  by  many 
naturalists.  When  full-grown,  the  Puma 
measures  about  five  feet  in  length,  exdu-- 
sive  of  .the  tail,  which  is  between  two  and 
three  feet  long.  A  Scotch  gentleman  lately 
in  this  country,  hss  frequently  killed  Pu- 
mas in  the  interior  of  Demerara.  One^  of 
these  was  a  femide,  shot  while  searching 
for  prey  in  a  lofty  tree :  its  whelp  was  at 
the  bottom,  feeding  on  a  monkey,  which 
had  probably  been  killed  by  the  mother. 
The  young  one  was  slso  shot.  The  body 
of  the  latter  measured  two  feet,  the  tail 
ene  foot  and  an  inch.  The  upper  part^ 
of  the  body  was  nat  of  sn  unifbnn  colour 
like  the  dam,  but  had  three  chains  of 
blackish.brown  spots  along  ito  back,  with 
several  scattered  markings  of  the  same  co- 
lour  on  its  sides,  neck,  and  shoulders. 
Dr  Traill  of  Liverpool  has  correcdy  ob- 
served, that  these  marks  disappear  in  the 
full-grown  animal.  This  is  well  exem- 
plified  by  the  live  specimen  in  the  Mu- 
seum, in  which  Uiespoto,  thou^  still  per- 
cepdble  on  a  minute  examination,  hava 
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riready  become  feeble  and  indistinct.  1 
may  add^  that  it  always  holds  its  tall  eM« 
folttted  or  rolled  np,  and  genetaUy  poinu 
i^  to  the  left  sidOi" 

We  shall  never  disbeliere  the  tnu 
ditional  bravery  of  the  Lion^  nor  yet 
his  generosity ;  and  are  soity  to  see 
Att  Mr  Wilson  ia  sceptical  on  these 
foints,  or  more  than  seeptical^  like 
most  modem  natnralists.  Why^wedo 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  courage  of 
a  Lion  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
ODoherty ;  or  that  either  an  American 
or  an  African  Lion  would  have  led 
the  forlorn-hope  at  Badajos  or  Ciudad- 
ftodrigOy  as  unflinchingly  as  M^or 
Garwood.  He  might,  nay  would}  have 
tamed  tail  at  the  entrenchments  and 
§eA,  without  even  waiting  to  take  post 
in  the  rear  among  the  baggege^wag- 
flons.  But  compare  his  courage  with 
Siatof  an  American  Indian,  stealing  on 
his  foeman  in  the  forest^— «nd  the  Son 
of  Alknomook  surelv  was  no  coward 
~«nd  the  talon  of  the  Lion  is  as  tre- 
mendous in  every  way  as  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  Bald  Eagle.  As  to  his 
generosity— -there  even  a  Puma  is 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  a  Man. 
Genoroiity  is  a  virtue  that  looks  pretty 
on  paper,  beautiful  in  a  book,  but  we 
cannot  chaige  our  memory,  at  present, 
with  any  instance  of  that  virtue  exhi- 
bited by  one  man  standing  on  his 
feet  towards  another  lying  on  nis  back, 
when  the  provocation  has  been  great, 
and  the  quarrel  of  long  standing,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  Now  and 
then  a  Highland  sergeant  spares  a 
Frenchman,  shouting  ''  Sacre  Dieu" 
on  Ids  knees ;  but  more  generally 
hews  his  skull  with  the  claymore,  or 
beckons  on  some  Light*bob  bdiind  to 
^wer  Monsieur  with  hisbayonet  And 
what  pray  does,  or  can,  the  least  ge- 
nerous and  humane  Lion  do  that  is 
worse  ?  It  is  quite  sufficient  generosity 
to  a  Caffire,  or  Hottentot,  not  to  eat 
him  up  on  the  spot,  and  more  than 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  look  for, 
even  when  the  Lion  is  not  hungry  ; 
whereas,  when  he  ia*hungry,  having, 
berhaps,  not  tasted  animal  food  of  any 
idnd  for  a  week,  and  certainly  not  a 
single  ounce  of  human  flesh  for  a 
month  at  least,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  expect  him  to  shy 
ihe  Hottentot  Venus,  for  example,  a 
tempting  tid-bit,  and  the  Beauty  of 
the  CraaL 

However,  we  quarrel  with  no  man 
for  his  opinion  on  a  point  of  na« 


titral  history,  and  Mr  WOaoa  ex- 
presses his  with  much  tmeni^  mi 

fwoetaess* 

<«  AU  that  has  been  said  regaidiag  the 
noble  generosity  and  superior  eonxage  of 
the  Lion,  and  other  larger  spedei  of  the 
race,  is  considered  by  natnxalista  to  be  piixe« 
ly  flkbulous.  They  seise  their  piey  by  ear- 
piise,  lying  in  treadieiona  ambaetfada,  ei 
gliding  insidiously  through  daik  imviiia^ 
and  are  naturally  of  so  timid  and  mismiau 
ful  a  nature,  that  if  th^  fail  in  dieir  flnt 
attempt  upon  the  Ufe  even  of  an  i 


cant  creature,  they  rarely  renew  it  wbb 
upon  the  same  individuaL  Neither  dn 
their  fbrocity  by  any  means  imply,  aa  maaj 
suppose,  the  fatal  and  irresistible  neoesD^ 
of  murder ;  for  the  instinct  to  destroy  ii 
only  the  sensation  nf  hanger  in  mamk 
havtog  a  propensity  to  ile8l^  attd  pfondal 
with  the  meana  of  piocnring  ii.  Thm  ia- 
stinct  is  itself  «ffiMable  ^  aa  astificid 
supply  of  food,  provided  cootjononBly  aad 
in  abundance.  The  ehtire  exemption  fieai 
severe  or  long-oontinued  hanger,  the  ab- 
sence of  mistrust  as  the  result  ckf  oonstHit 
kind  treatment,  and,  finally,  the  love  >f 
repose,  so  natural  even  to  the  moctfetociiw 
animals,  after  an  abundant  meal,  dftct  the 
subjugation  of  the  mostcamivonma  kmda 
The  *•  ontameable  hyaena'  of  the  nMBage» 
lie-keepers  serves  to  produce  m  ataie  of  as- 
tonishment  in  the  vulgar;  but  we  beliefs 
that  no  animal  ii  tendered  incapabki,  by 
the  constitution  of  its  nature,  of  being  ia 
any  way  ameliorated  by  the  aft  of  obb. 
Desmoulins  has  seen  the  fenciooa  Jagoar 
of  America  playing  with  its  keepec,  aa  a 
kitten  would  with  a  child ;  and  Cuvicr,  ia 
the  course  of  a  long-oontinued  •^^^^■^^1'- 
ance  with  the  anlnud  world,  haa  knova 
three  Beng^  Tigers  of  very  mild  and  gen. 
tlemanneis. 

''  The  females  are  reoaaikable  for  thek 
tender attachmenttotheir  young  t  thenaalei, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  distinguished  b j  a 
peculiar  jealousy,  as  it  may  be  called,  whidk 
frequently  renders  them  the  moat  fhrmidBr 
hie  enemiea  of  their  own  offspring.  Heaee 
it  is,  that  the  former  sex  usually  eoaieeal 
die  places  where  they  have  brought  forth, 
or  frequently  remove  their  young.  The; 
are  a  solitary  tribe,  and,  like  moataaiimli 
Which  feed  on  living  prey,  rasely  seek  each 
Other's  society  except  during  tiie  staaaa  ef 
love.  JLiike  the  '  mighty  huaten'  ansaaf 
the  hunum  race,  they  require  aa  eztcssifK 
domain  for  the  exercise  of  their  predacieaa 
habits,  and  a  near  neighbour  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  mortal  foe.  It  ia  the  inen- 
dicable  nature  of  this  sentiment  wrfcic^ 
causes  that  very  peculiar  noise  in  the  tliroaL 
and  the  mistruatful  rolling  of  the  eye,  obi 
servable  even  in  the  most  perfectly  1 1  rlaim 
cd  individuals,  when  they  are  mpptamdtmi 
during  meal-time. 
*'  If  we  were  to  jadge  ftom  the  great  uai* 
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ftnni^  oiufHik  vbiob  pcevtUs  amoDg  tha 
diflcrant  ipedet  oC  thU  genus,  wis  would 
naturally  condude  that  tluj  were  all  inha* 
Intanta  of  one  and  the  same  climate.  The 
Ikct  is,  however,  that  there  is  soaroely  any 
geouB  more  truly  cosmopolite ;  for  every 
aooe  has  itt  speaes  of  Fdit,  and  the  Tigev 
itsdf  extends  its  ravages  from  the  equato* 
rial  r^iioDS  almost  to  the  polar  circle.  The 
Lion,  the  Panther,  and  the  Hunting  Tiger, 
MO  common  to  Asia  and  Africa ;  mt  RoyU 
Tiger  and  the  Leopard  are  found  in  Asia 
akme  ;  the  8erval  and  Cape  Cat  (FeHs  an- 
data  of  Besmaiest),  are  confined  to  Afri- 
ca;  the  Wild  Cat  occurs  In  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  the  Ocelot,  Ja« 
goar,  and  sever^  other  spedes,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  World.  The  cry  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  species.  The  Lion 
soars  with  a  voice  resembling  distant  thun- 
der, deep,  tremulous,  and  broken ;  the  Ja- 
guar barks  almost  lUco  a  dog ;  the  ciy  of 
the  Panther  is  like  the  grating  of  a  saw ; 
and  they  all  parr  afler  the  manner  of  the 
domestic  cat,  with  an  energy  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  ^wdes^" 

And  here  let  it  be  recorded,  that  this 
same  Pama,  of  whidi  it  has  pleased  Mr 
Wilson  to  present  us  with  so  fierce  a 
likeness,  being  at  present  in  the  keeo« 
ing  of  a  Bolder  gentleman,  recentiy 
made  his  escape  "  into  the  Forest,"  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  shepherds,  great 
and  small.  Before  it  had  time  and 
importunity,  however,  to  bring  to  bat- 
tle the  Bonassus  at  Mount-Benger,  it 
was  met  on  the  hill-side  by  some 
emissaries  of  the  Sheriff*,  and  after  a 
few  gambols,  never  before  exhibited 
upon  such  a  stage>  it  suflPered  itself 
to  be  captured  h^  a  Sutor  from  Sel- 
kirk, thereby  nullifying  a  Latin  adage, 
and  was  led  back  again  into  its  ac^ 
customed  captivity.  James  Hogg  has 
made  this  incident  the  subject  of  a 
heroic  ball^,  which  will  appear  ere 
long  in  this  Magazine,  for  he  recited 
it  with  great  effect  at  the  last  Noctes. 
Indeed,  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  also 
turned  the  subject  in  his  mind,  with 
a  view  to  a  few  harmonious  numbers; 
but  as  he  had,  on  several  preoeding  oc- 
casions, unfortunately  antidpated  Mr 
Hogg^s  representations  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter and  manners,  by  the  publication 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  a  feeling  of 
delicacy,  which  does  the  distingmsh- 
cd  Baronet  the  highest  honour,  has 
induced  him,  on  this  occasion,  to 
withdraw  his  claim  on  public  notice, 
and  give  up  this  fine  subject  in  Mr 
Hogg's  £ivour«  The  lovers  of  poetry 
i  of  Pumas  must  share  the  disap* 
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pofaHmentj  if  Biich  there' baj  between 
them. 

In  Number  III.  we  bav«  the  Jaga* 
ar,  or  American  Panther,  in  his  spot** 
ted  beauty,  recumbent  beneath  a  difl^ 
«— manifesdy  purring  tohimsdf  as  ho 
eyes  his  far-approacEing  prey,— while 
vou  see  his  tail  marked  with  irregula^ 
black  spots,  and  its  lower  part  enoiiv 
ded  by  three  sable  rings,  of  which 
the  last  is  terminal,  curOng  in  cmd 
delight,  and  his  velvet  paws  undieath* 
ing  a  little  thdr  crooked  daggers— the 
most  important  daws  in  nis  wilL 
What  whiskers!  What  upper  and 
lower  lips!  A  pretty  little^nd  dose 
at  hand  in  whicn  to  wash  off^the  blood. 
He  has  probably  just  been  lapping— 
but  still  his  throat,  and  pakte,  and 
ton^e,  and  jaws,  are  athirst^for  wa« 
ter  IB  to  him  "  wersh  and  unslocken* 
ing,"  and  he  is  dightly  panting  in  the 
lust  (d  blood.  What  a  fine  formida« 
ble  yellow  fellow  he  is,  lying  in  bur« 
Dished  brightness  upon  the  dim  de» 
sert  sand !  Tis  a  fair  creature.  You 
know  now  what  Wordsworth  had  in 
bis  eye,  when  he  said  of  the  seducer  of 
poor  RuUi, — 

«<  The  Panther  in  the  wilderness 
Was  not  more  fair  than  he  !*' 

Yet  he  has  not  so  much  thelook  of  a  se* 
ducer,  as  of  a  ravisber.  The  two  charac- 
ten,  however,  are  kindred— cognate— - 
and  in  those  paws  a  maiden,  who  had 
been  wandenng  by  herself  into  the 
woods,  would  l^  soon  made  to  feel  the 
meaning  of  gentle  violence.  How  he 
would  dandle  the  kid !  With  what 
gloating  eyes  would  he  suck  her  blood 
— nuzauing  with  that  snokey  nose  of  his 
in  about  the  joining  of  her  small  neck 
with  her  full«fonned  breast— the  fair 
jugular  about  to  spout  redness— the 
white  collar-bone  to  be  crunched  into 
gore  by  one  grinding  tusk !  Lord  pre* 
serve  us,  he  is  playing  with  the  Indian 
maid,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse — ^now 
suffering  her  to  drag  her  wounded 
length  m  among  some  bushes,  now 

gently  and  tenderly,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
er — not  even  a  hair  on  her  head- 
drawing  her  towards  him,  first  with 
one  sheathed  paw,  and  then  with  anc^ 
ther,  as  if  wiling  her,  in  her  reluctant 
bashfulness,  into  the  warmth  of  his 
soft  breast— and  it  is  soft^soft  as  the 
down  of  the  swan — ^now  playing  with 
her  swooned  body,  as  a  boy,  by  him- 
self, plays  at  baU,— now  up  with  it 
into  the  air  only  a  few  yards,— then 
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(iniddy  back  «iid  bick  agpdn,  horn 
band  to  hand,  and  then  made  to 
bounce  off  siiddeDly  to  an  uncalcu)a« 
ted  distance— Hingnr  that  the  cotton* 
bunch  has  boundea  so  far!  But  de« 
aire  is  impatient  of  that  delicioos  dal« 
liance,  and  the  Jaguar,  the  Panther>  en- 
joys his  victim^  banning  ather  bosom, 
then  body,  limbe,  and  all^  tearing  to 
peees,  quaffing  bloody  devouring  the 
very  bewehi,  and  picking  all  the  bonesj 
that  they  may  the  sooner,  and  with- 
out stench,  bleach  into  whiteness  ou 
the  sand  of  the  desert.  "  See/'  saith 
one  hunter  to  another,  months,  yean 
afterwards,—^'  See,  the  Panther  ha4 
been  here  I"—"  Keep  an  eye  on  yon- 
der brake !"  replies tne comrade ;  "J 
aee  him — I  see  him  couched  on  the 
deft  of  that  tree!"  Tick— tick— of  the 
lighted  rifles— but  one  explosion—* 
ami,  gnashing  and  vomiting,  the  Ja- 
guar— and  he  is  an  enormous  Panther 
indeed— a  prodigious  beast — and  a 
perfect  monster  of  his  kind— bites  the 
dust  In  less  time  than  a  monkey 
oould  get  up  and  down  half-a-dozen 
trees,  bis  hide  is  hanging  over  Jona- 
than's shoulder,  down  breast  and  back, 
fore-paws,  ears,  and  tail  touching  the 
ground,  and  away  eo  the  merry  hunt- 
ers, singmg  through  the  woods. 

Mr  Wilson's  style  of  description  is 
Very  different  from  ours— but  as  they 
are  both  excellent  in  tbeir  wa^— we 
have  pleasure  in  being  to  a  certain  de- 
gree eclipsed  by  our  worthy  brother* 
.Is  not  wnat  follows  good  ? 

'*  The  JaguAT  is  a  nocturnal  animal  of 
great  strength  and  ferocity,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  American 
beasts  of  prey.  It  inhabits  the  forests 
which  skirt  the  magnifioent  rivers  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  held  in  great  dread 
by  the  native  tribes,  who  are  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  it  prefers  their  flesh  to 
.that  of  white  men.  While  travelling,  they 
.therefore  light  great  fires  during  the  night, 
to  deter  it  from  its  attacks,  knowing  that 
most  wild  animals  are  supposed  to  shun 
the  sight  of  that  restless  element.  Yet  of 
six  men  mentioned  by  Azara  as  having 
been  devoured  by  Jaguars,  two  were  car* 
ried  away  from  the  side  of  a  large  fire  at 
which  they  bivouacked.  Like  the  Tiger, 
the  Jaguar  is  an  admirable  swimmer,  and 
crosses  broad  rivers  with  the  greatest  ease. 
It  frequently  preys  upon  fish,  which  it 
secures  by  leaping  upon  them  in  the  shal- 
low waters.  U  has  also  been  asserted  of 
this  species,  that  it  lures  the  finny  tribes 
towaids  the  shore  by  dropping  its  saliva  in 
the  stream. 

'' According  to  the  account  given  by 
U 
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Ataia,  this  aninal  sO  gfai^y  all 

Paraguay,  after  iha  expolaloii  of  tba  Ja. 
suits,  that  2000  have  been  slam  io  m  sio. 
gle  )rear.  Efen  in  the  year  1800,  tbcfC 
'  wect  neariy  a  thousand  killed.  HiimbuMt 
mentions  about  the  same  period,  that  mone 
than  4000  Jaguars  were  killed  aamially 
hi  the  Spanish  eoloniaa,  and  that  9060 
skins  were  ibrmeriy  exported  cvay  jtm 
(ram  Buenos  Ayres  alone.  When  par- 
sued  in  the  forests,  it  usually  asoBBn  a 
large  tree,  where  it  is  either  attacked  with 
a  lance,  or  brought  down  by  roeaoa  of  fire- 
arms* When  surprised  in  a  mote  exposed 
situation  by  the  river  side,  it  lefosca  to 
move,  till  me  hunter  approaches  it  withm 
a  few  feet,  having  the  siunof  a  aheep  famig 
over  his  left  arm,  and  his  right  ptovided 
with  a  five  feet  lanoe,  with  which  he  stabs 
the  Jaguar  as  soon  as  he  poceives  it  ga- 
thering up  its  feet  with  a  view  to  makelca 
final  imd  sometimes  £stal  spring.  *  llie 
travdler  who  is  unfortunate  enough  ts 
meet  tins  formidable  beast,  especially  if  it 
be  after  sunset,  has  but  little  time  for  con- 
sideration. Should  it  be  ur^  to  attack 
by  the  cravings  of  appetite,  it  ia  not  any 
noise,  or  firebrand,  that  will  save  Iub. 
Scarcely  anything  but  the  oderity  of  a 
musket  ball  will  anticipate  its  mmdenos 
purpose.  The  aim  most  be  quick  mad 
steady,  for  life  or  death  depends  upon  the 
lesnlt.  D*Asaxa  was  once  infonaed  that 
a  Jaffuar  had  attacked  a  horse  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. He  ran  to  the  spot,  and  ibnnd 
that  the  horse  was  killed,  and  pact  of  his 
breast  devoured,  and  that  the  Jasoar,  ha- 
ving probably  been  disturbed,  had  fled. 
'He  then  caused  the  body  of  the  hoise  to 
be  drawn  within  musket^ahot  of  a  tree,  ia 
which  he  intended  to  pass  the  nights  anti- 
cipating that  the  Jaguar  would  letara  in 
the  course  of  it  to  iu  vietim  ;  but  while 
he  was  gone  to  prRMure  fbr  hia  adventuze, 
the  animal  returned  ftem  the  oppovte  side 
of  a  large  and  den  river,  and  haring 
seized  the  horse  with  its  teeth,  diew  it  for 
about  sixty  paces  to  the  water,  swam  acrass 
with  iu  prey,  and  then  drew  it  into  a  ndgli- 
bourihg  wood,  in  sight,  the  whole  Kiase,  of 
the  persdn  who  was  left  by  D' Azara  con- 
cealed, to  observe  what  might  happen  be- 
fore his  return.'  So  great.  Indeed,  is  die 
strength  of  this  animal,  that  if  he  has  killed 
a  horse  or  a  buUock,  eltfaer  of  whidi  hsp- 
pens  to  be  yoked  to  another  of  its  kind,  it 
win  contrive  to  cany  them  boihaway,  not- 
withstanding the  vesistsnee  of  die  one  whidi 
remains  alive. 

*'  Humboldt  records  an  inatance  of  die 
ferocious  courage  of  the  Jaguar.  One  of 
these  animals  bd  seised  a  hone  beloogliig 
to  a  farm  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  and 
dragged  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  '  The 
groans  of  the  dying  hone  awoke  the  slaves 
of  the  form,  who  went  oat,  aimed  with 
lances  and  cullasses.    The  animal  eooti- 
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nvmSL  oo  its  pnj,  aw«ited  4ieir  Appraach 
wit^  fimuMss,  and  fell  onW  after  a  long 
*  and  obstinate  reaistance.  This  fact,  and  a 
{[real  many  others  verified  on  the  spot, 
|VOve  that  the  Great  Jaguar  of  Terra  Fir- 
iba,  like  the  Jaguaret  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
leal  Tiger  of  Asia,  does  not  flee  from  man, 
-  when  it  is  dared  to  dose  combat,  and  when 
it  is  not  alarmed  by  the  great  number  of 
its  assailants.  Kataralists  are  now  agreed 
that  BuffoD  was  entirely  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  largest  of  the  feline  senus  of 
America.  What  that  celebrated  writer 
says  of  the  cowardly  tigert  of  the  New 
Continent,  relates  to  the  small  oceloU  ;  and 
we  shall  diortly  see,  that  on  the  Oroonoko, 
the  realJaguar  of  America  sometimes  leaps 
into  the  water  to  attack  the  Indians  in  thdr 
canoes.'  Its  usual  mode  of  onset  consists 
in  snringing  upon  the  back  of  its  prey,  and 
auddenly  breaking  lu  neck  by  a  blow  on 
the  muzzle.  The  Jaguar  is  not  a  grega- 
xiona  animal,  but  lives  in  pairs.  During 
.its  nocturnal  wanderings,  the  forests  are 
said  to  resound  with  the  cries  of  monkeys 
and  other  wild  animals,  who  thereby  ex« 
press  their  terror  at  the  approach  of  this 
all-conquering  foe. 

?  *^  The  history  of  this  species  has  been 
rendered  rather  complex  by  the  inadvert- 
ence of  some  deservedly  popular  writers. 
BufTon  appears  to  have  ^ured  the  Ame- 
rican Jaguar  as  the  erue  Panther;  and 
Pennant|  having  found  in  the  Ixmdon  fur- 
shops  certain  skins  from  America,  whidi 
aoraed  with  the  French  author's  description 
of  the  Panther^  drew  the  eironeous  infi»- 
ence  that  that  animal  was  found  both  in 
the  old  and  new  world,  instead  of  being 
confined  entirely  to  the  former.  When 
^e  Jaguar  itself  first  arrived  at  the  Me- 
nagerie of  the  King's  Garden  in  Parii, 
Cuvier,  still  misled  by  the  authority  of 
Buffon,  deemed  it  an  African  animal,  till 
he  heard  its  peculiar  cry,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  true  Panther.  Soon  after  this 
period,  M.  XKAzara  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
pointed  out  the  Jaguar  as  identical  with 
the  American  animal  which  he  had  describ 
bed  under  that  name  in  his  account  of  Pa- 
raguay, and  which  Humboldt  had  so  fre- 
quently seen  alive  in  the  wild  state." 

The  dtawing  from  which  the  Plate 
(P.  IX.  No.  III.)  is  engraved,  was 
madefroma  ycarybeuitiful  Jaguarfirom 
Faragnay,  wiileh  was  some  time  ago 
alive  at  Liverpool.  Though  not  fully 
pown,  it  was  in  high  health,  and  of 
formidable  siae  and  strength.  That 
diatinguidied  Daturalist,  and  man  of 
generu  seienoe,  Dr  Traill,  who  de- 
scribes it  admirahly,  says  he  did  not 
ventore  to  take  its  measurement,  (he 
was  quite  right,)  but  it  appeared  to 
be  hetween  six  and  seven  feet  in 
length,  including  its  tail^  and  to  stand 
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between  two  and  three  feet  in  height 
at  the  shoulders. 

<^  The  sixe  of  the  fore-legs  seemed  irafy 
great  in  nroportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  and  especially  of  the  hind-legs  and 
rump  of  the  animal.  The  ground  oo» 
lour  is  bright  fulvous:  the  fur  is  short, 
thick,  and  glossy,  all  over  the  body.  It  is 
variegated  by  long  chaiuolike  spots.  ▲ 
cham  of  such  spou  passes  down  the  spine 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  single  spots ;  but  some  of 
them  are  double.  On  each  side  of  this 
chain  are  several  rows  of  open  spots,  form- 
ed by  a  glossy  border  of  black,  induding 
one  or  more  spots  of  the  same  colour.  As 
they  descend  the  sides  of  the  animal,  these 
boiderB  become  interrupted,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  clusters  of  four  irregolar 
oblong  spots,  with  occasionally  one  or  rmmb 
small  central  dots.  Viewed  from  abc^c^ 
the  back  has  no  inconsiderable  resemblanop 
to  the  markings  of  the  shells  of  some  spa* 
cies  of  tortoise,  from  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  colours,  and  the  equality  of 
the  niaces  between  each  cluster  of  spots. 
The  face,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  both  sides 
of  the  1<^8,  are  thickly  studded  with  small 
.black  spots.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  and  inside  of  the 
legs,  is  dull  yellowish- white ;  but  the  belly 
is  spotted  with  large,  Mack,  inegulw 
marks.  The  hair  of  Sie  tail  is  not  glossy  s 
its  upper  part  is  marked  with  a  zig-zag 
pattern,  as  in  the  figure ;  and  its  Ic 


part  is  annulated  with  two  or  three  broad 
blackish-brown  rings,  separated  by  duU 
yeUow  stripes.  There  are  two  distinct  sets 
of  vibrissfe;  the  firat  of  which  are  the 
longest,  and  are  placed  two  or  three  inch^ 
before  the  scanty  hairf  of  the  other  set. 
The  teeth  are  very  large  and  strong.  The 
whole  animal  had  an  appearance  of  acti- 
vity and  atrenffth  which  fully  confirmed 
the  accounts  of  its  prowess  collected  by 
Humboldt.** 

The  drawing  from  which  the  Plate 
is  engraved,  was  executed  hj  Mr  Alex^ 
ander  Mosses,  a  vonng  artist  of- great 
merit  as  a  natural-hiatory  painter,  and 
was  communicated  to  Mr  Wilson'a 
work  fhym  the  portfolio  of  Dr  Traill. 
The  Puma— for  Mr  Wilson  oocanon-* 
ally  avails  himself  of  the  kind  oontri* 
hutions  of  his  friends-^was  drawn  and 
executed  by  William  Lizars, .  £din* 
bux]Rh,  in  whose  praise  it  is  altogether 
needless  to^  say  a.  word.  ^ 

In  one  of  the  other  Numbers^  the 
Beluga,  or  Great  White  Dolphin,  is 
admirably  drawn  by  Patrick  Sydae^ 
perhaps  the  best  artist,  in  varioua 
branches  of  Natural  History,  in  Scot, 
hind.  The  Ice-Bergs  in  the  bacfc^ 
ground  are  sublime. 

From  Pumas  to  Peacocks,  the  traa« 
«  s    • 
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iitioil  ifl  as  tuj  WM  from  «  ydlow  to  a 
crimson  doud.  We  do  hot  remembsr 
lutTUig  ever  painted  a  Peacock  either 
in  prose  or  yerse^  and  as  our  present 
reaaer  may  possibly  have  weak  eyes, 
we  shall  abstain  from  dazzling  them 

a  such  description.  We  see  Him*— 
ttering  like  a  constellation  of  count- 
less tiny  suns  in  a  elade  of  the  Ryedale 
woods— but,  good  gracious!  gentle 
weak*  eyed  reader,  forgive  us  for  be- 
ginning to  break  our  promise  ere  it 
Sas  had  time  to  cool  into  consistency, 
like  glass,  which,  however,  unlike  pro- 
mises in  general,  is  indeed  made  to  be 
broken,  after  you  have  seen  through 
it,  and  come  to  know  by  experiment 
that  it  IS  even  more  brittle  than  lovers' 
tows.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr  Wil« 
son  is  at  once  learned  and  picturesque, 
on  the  Aldrovandine  Peacock,  of  which, 
we  believe,  you  never  saw  a  specimen, 
either  living,  stiifiPed,  or  in  oils.  The 
earliest  indication,  it  appears,  of  this 
magnificent  bird,  occurs  in  the  Omt- 
thologia  of  Aldrovandus,  a  laborious 
compiler  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  description  given  by  that  ancient 
inhabitant  of  Bologna,  was  taken  from 
a  drawing,  sent  some  years  before  by 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  the  Pope, 
and  presented  by  the  latter  to  his  ne- 
phew the  Marchese  Tachinetti,  who 
gave  it  to  Aldrovandus.  "  Severid 
later  systematists,"  says  Mr  Wilson, 
'*  have  admitted  it  into  their  respective 
works,  upon  the  authority  a£  Aldro- 
vandus alone,  without  either  adding 
«nything  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
species,  or  removing  the  doubts  which 
had,  in  the  meantime,  arisen  regarding 
its  actual  existence.  A  century  and  a 
half  had  elapsed,  and  brought  no  au- 
thentic tidings  of  the  only  species 
whidi  resembled,  or  could  rival  in 
plomi^,  the  splendour  of  the  bird  of 
Jwio  ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  more  precise  obser- 
itn  of  modem  times  would  naturally 
begin  to  question  the  existence  of  a 
creature  which  no  writer  of  any  age 
had  ever  described  from  ocular  obsei>« 
vmtion,  and  of  which  a  drawing  alond 
had  been  recorded  by  a  solitary  and 
antiquated  author,  more  remarkable 
te  the  extent,  than  the  accuracy,  of 
his  information."  It  appears,  accord- 
ingly, that,  in  the  most  celebrated 
system  of  the  present  day,  the  Riffne 
Animal  of  Baron  Cuvier,  the  existence 
of  4his  spedes  is  denied,  and  therefore 
the  ample  descriptive  details  of  both 
ths  «ld  and  young,  now  ftimished  by 
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oar  author,  will  no  doubt  be  regarded 
by  the  naturaliste  of  Europe  as  a  va* 
luable  addition  to  their  store  of  orai- 
thological  knowledge.  These  birds 
were  shot  in  the  Malay  Islands,  and 
were  transmitted  to  Professor  Jam^ 
son  by  Mr  John  Crawford,  the  intel- 
ligent author  of  '^  The  History  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago." 

Adhering  faithfully  to  our  promise, 
to  spare  jour  weak  eyes,  we  may  still 
be  permitted  to  tell  you  that  the  Al- 
drovandine is  really  a  magnificent 
bird.  How  brilliant  Uie  creature  looks, 
**  all  decked  with  tiny  suns,**  with  his 
lustrous  neck,  and  most  radiant  man- 
tle of  vdvet,  black  and  gold !  Koris 
his  eldest  bom,  the  **  immature  male/' 
which  follows  him,  (on  plate  15,) 
less  notable,  considering  that  he  has 
seen  hx  fewer  summers.  We  already 
perceive  the  szure  plumage,  and  m 
golden  green  of  his  more  gorgeous  pa- 
rent, bursting  through  the  sombre 
attire  of  youth,  or  as  Thomas  Camp- 
bell says,  of  a  certain  falr-visaged  boy, 
and  sable  guide,  '^  like  morning 
brought  by  night."  But  we  must,  tf 
possible,  have  done  with  ^srtial  quo- 
tations,which  never  faUto  nse  in  troops 
upon  our  inmost  cell  of  memory,  when- 
ever we  indulge  ourselves  with  as 
hour  of  Ornithological  repose.  Ye^ 
afler  all,  what  more  delig^mil  subjects 
of  contemplation  than  such  as  these 
befioreusl 

^  Fair  creatures  I  to  whom  Heavea 
A  ealm  and  sinless  life,  with  love»  haik 
given." 

Having  most  chivalrously  kept  our 
vow  not  to  paint  a  peacock  ooiaelf,  we 
are  the  more  entitled  on  that  account 
to  request  our  readers'  attention  to 
some  miscellaneous  remarks  of  Mr 
Wilson  on  the  beauty  of  that  paragon 
of  animals: — 

*'  The  Coramon  Peacock  (Faro  erigttiM$ 
of  Linn.)  so  much  admired  for  the  wr- 
passing  splendour  of  its  plumage,  and  nov 
BO  familiimy  known  as  a  domestic  bird,  has 
'probably  been  reduced  to  servltade  ftt 
■ome  thouiaod  yean.  It  still  occurs  ia 
the  wild  state  in  the  fmats  of  India,  and 
also  inhabita  Japan,  and  other  parts  of 
sonthern  Asia.  The  eailiest  nodoe^  this 
nedes  is  contained  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Chnmides,  ix.  81.  «  For  the  Ung's  sfai|is 
went  to  Tarshi^  with  the  aervanls  of  Ha« 
ram :  every  three  years  once  came  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold,  and  sil* 
ver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  PeMockk*  The 
hlRtory  of  ito  introduction  to  the  western 
and  northern  parts  of  Europe  has  ncTir 
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k«ai  dnrij  tneed ;  but  tray  stiep  of  its 
prognat  has  no  doabt  been  owing  mther  to 
die  srt  of  man  than  the  inatinet  of  nature. 
ItS'ttstond  tandenef  would  have  been  to 
rofom  itam  whence  it  €aine,-~to  wek 
again  the  perpetual  sunshine^  and  ever- 
stord^t  foMita  of  Asia^  the  banks  *•  of 
Ganges  or  Ujdaspes,  Indian  streaois.*  1% 
appears  to  haire  oeen  unknown,  even  in 
Ureece,  'during  the .  eaxlf  manhood  of 
Alexander  the-  Great,  by  whom  it  was 
first  observed  with  no  less  wonder  than 
delight,  in  the  progrea  of  his  southern 
Oxpniitson,  and  immediately  transmitted 
to  his  native  country.  It  must,  however,^ 
have  multiplied  rapidly  after  its  arrival,  as 
Aristotle,  who  died  about  two  years  aftef 
^  the  great  Emathiaa  coDqueror,*  mentions 
tile  Peacock  as  a  well-known  bird.  The 
Greeks  were  satisfied  with  the  delight  af« 
flvded  to  the  eye,  while  contemplating  its- 
brilliant  colours,  and  most  graceful  form,— ^ 
*  being  so  majestical  they  would  not  offer  it 
•ven  the  shew  of  violence ;'  and  it  was  left 
to  the  more  luxurious  Roman8,'not  only  to, 
serve  it  entire  on  the  table  of  Hortensius^ 
but  to  pamper  the  diseased  appetite,  or 
minister  to  the  inordinate  extravagance  of 
Heliogabalus,  by  presenting  enormous 
dishes  of  the  brains  alone.  In  more  mo- 
dem times,  and  during  the  progress  of 
naqtieal  discovery  and  commerciid  inter- 
ooane  by  which  these  were  distinguished, 
the  Peacock  has  been  transported  to  both 
the  Americas^  to  many  points  along  the 
African  shores,  and  to  numerous  islsndsof 
the  ^Test  Indies.  A  white  variety  has 
also  sprung  up  in  Europe,  more  frequent 
fn  northern  than  southern  kingdoms* 
which  is  not  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers, 
aind  has  probably  resulted  from  the  in. 
fluence  of  a  colder  temperature,  by  which 
«  natural  tendency  to  albinism  appears  to 
be»  produced  in  many  species  of  the 
fjpathered  race. 

.  ^*  Xhe  cry  of  the  Peacock,  unless  when 
mellowed  by  distance,  is  harsh  and  un- 
musical, and  extends  far  and  wide.  Indeed, 
the  notes  of  all  birds,  independently  of 
their  musical  intonation,  are  remarkably 
clear  and  forcible.  The  voice  of  a  black- 
bird may  be  heard  as  far  as  thatof  a  man, 
-p-.the  clanging  cry  of  the  stork  has  been 
oalculated  to  till  a  drcumfeience  of  nearly 
half  a  league ;  and  the  harsh  scream  of 
the  Peaoo<£  extends  as  far  as  that  of  an 
•liiphant.*' 

.  So  much  for  Peacocks^  and  more 
especially  the  Aldrovandine.— Saw  ve. 
ever  an  Ibis^-and,  if  ao,  was  be  the 
Scarlet  one  ?  Then  have  -joxl  seen  a 
bird  almost  as  bright  and  beautiful 
as  a  Peacock^  and  therefore,  for  the 
same  reason  still  unremoved^  he  must 
remain  in  our  present  pages  a  non« 


descript.  The  species  of  the  genua 
Ibis  are  distributed,  we  believe,  ores 
the  warmest  zones  of  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  But  only  one 
snedes,  called  tbe  Green,  or  Glossr , 
Ibis,  occurs  in  Europe.  Tlie  sacred 
Ibis,  (Tbis  religrhsa,  Cuv.)  so  celebra* 
ted  as  an  object  of  religious  worship^ 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  pertains 
to  this  genus,  the  researches  of  MM« 
SsTlgny  and  J.  Cutier  hare  demon* 
strated,  that  tbe  supposed  sacred  Ibb 
of  preceding  writers  is,  in  fact,  a  TaU* 
talas,  which,  though  it  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  Egypt,  has  its  chief  domi'« 
nion  in  Senegal^  and  has  never  been 
observed  in  the  embalmed  state.  The' 
special  advantages  which  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  warm  countries  have  beea 
suspected  to  derive  from  the  destruo 
tion  of  serpents,  and  other  venomoua 
reptiles,  by  birds  of  this  genus,  do 
not,  Mr  Wilson  says,  acconi  with  the 
observations  of  practical  naturalists^ 
The  true  Ibises  prey  on  worms  and 
various  insects,  the  fry  and  ova  of 
fishes,  and  on  shells;  but  they  arar 
alleged,  on  ^ood  authority,  not  to  in« 
termeddle  with  the  reptile  race.  Its! 
entire  plumage  is  of  a  most  dazzling, 
scarlet,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex«. 
tremities  of  the  first  four  primaries, 
which  are  of  a  rich  bluish-black.  It 
occurs  in  most  of  the  intra- tropLcai* 
ctmntries  of  America,  frequenting  in 
troops  the  marshes  and  moist  shores 
near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.. 
It  is  common  in  summer  in  East  Flo* 
rida ;  a  few  are  seen  in  the  South  o( 
Carolina,  and  many  in  the  Bohaqaa, 
Islands.  They  also  occur  in  the  fira« 
zils.  According  to  Pennant,  they  are . 
often  domesticated  in  Guaiana ;  and 
Dr  Latham  informs  us,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  one  which  was  brought 
alive  to  England,  and  lived  for  some 
time  with  the  poultry.  We  would 
give  a  ereat  deal  for  a  male  and  fe- 
male, that  we  might  have  a  breed  at 
Buchanan  Lodge.  We  should  look, 
most  like  an  Egyptian^  with  all  the  wia^ 
dom  of  all  the  Egyptians,  surrounded  in 
that  dressing-gown  of  ours,  so  myste-> 
riously  embroidered  with  hieroglv«> 
phics,  by  a  few  fiocks  of  Ibises,  stretcL* 
ing  themselves  up  on  their  long  legs  to 
fe^  on  fish,  such  as  podlings,  bear- 
dies,  oysters,  and  mussels,  out  of  our 
hand,  a  resuscitated  mummy  I 
The  Ibis  deposits  her  ^gs  of  a  green* ' 
ish  colour,  Mr  Wilson  tells  us,  in  a  bed 
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of  kftyes  on  the  gnmnd^  and  frequent- 
ly perdies  on  tiees,  when  the  contrast 
df  their  fiery  plnmage  with  the  frar- 
rounding  fonage  produces  a  most  re« 

r'  ndent  appearance.  Whether  the 
he  or  be  not  migratory,  is  much 
disputed ;  Pennant,  in  his  Arctic  Zoo- 
logy, asserting  that  it  is  common  in 
Persia,  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  after  which  it  retires 
southwards;  whereas  Cuvier,  in  his 
Miffne  Animal,  expressly  stotes,  "  que 
eUte  egpece  ne  voyage  paint." 

««  Such  is  a  short  description  of  the  Scar- 
let Ibis  in  the  adnlt  state,  a  conditimi  in 
which  it  presents  ooe  of  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  the  feadiered  race.  A  bird  of  a 
much  less  imposing  aspect,  long  regarded 
•8  a  distinct  kind,  and  known  to  the  orai- 
d^ologists  of  Europe  under  the  name  ot 
Brown  Ibis  {T.fntcw,  Gmelin),  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  young  of  this  spedes ; 
but  the  transitions  from  the  obscure  nest- 
ling  to  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  parent 
bird,  have  not  been  correctly  stated  in  any 
ornithological  work.  The  young  are  said 
to  be  first  oovered  with  a  blackish  down 
.4o  become  next  ash-coloured—and  then 
almost  white,  about  the  seriod  of  their  ta- 
king wing — and  the  scarlet  is  alleged  not 
to  appear  till  after  the  expiry  of  the  second 
year.  -A  series  of  specimens  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Museum  disproves  the  accuracy  of 
these  gradations.  I  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity  or  examining  the  bird  in  the  condition 
of  a  nestling ;  but  the  young,  when  strong- 
ly fledged,  and  capable  of  rapid  flight,  are 
of  a  uniform  glossy  brown,  slightly  tinged 
with  green  on  the  wing-oo?erta  and  scapu- 
lars, and  becoming  paler  on  the  neck, 
breast,  and  under  parts.  This  state  of 
plumage,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  conti- 
nues  for  the  first  year ;  after  which,  the 
brown  feathers  become  paler,  especially 
about  the  under  parts.  A  few  ash-colour- 
ed  plumes  now  make  their  appearance, 
and  after  the  second  aatumnal  moulting, 
become  intermingled  with  irregular  blotch- 
es of  scarlet  on  the  back  and  shoulders, 
which  every  succeeding  season  renden  more 
universal  and  intense ;  but  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain by  observation,  and,  theoretically  con- 
aidered,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
intermediate  white  condition  of  plumage 
ever  occurs.  The  pale  brown  of  the  lower 
parte  passes  into  pale  rose  colour,  and  that 
the  scarlet  is  superadded  to  and  combined 
with  the  deeper  brown  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, is  proved  by  the  very  beauuful  and 
interesting  specimen  in  the  Museum,  which 
is  engraved  on  Plate  VII.,  and  exhibits 
in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  the 
passage  from  the  Brown  to  the  8carlet 
Ibifc  The  figure  is  reduced  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  natural  siae ;  but  being  in  idl 
other  respects  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  ori. 
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ginal,  a  more  detailed  desetfptioD  is  nan^ 
oeasary.  It  combines  the  characters  of  thcK 
two  supposed  species,  which  wcte  for  M 
long  a  period  disconnected,  in  conaw|nfnee 
of  itaturalisto  having  attended  only  to  cbe 
two  extremes ;  and  may  be  said  to  afibrd  a 
new  confirmation  of  an  ancient  nJ^  **  /• 
medio  iutimtnus  /6w." 

An  amusinff  pun,  faith— ia  it  not, 
Thomas  Hood?  Hark  you— James-* 
"  We  owe  you  one." 

Yet  bright  bird  as  is  flie  Scaifat 
Ibis,  there  are  other  birds  as  bright  as 
he,  which  ought  to  be  a  leaaon  to  emA. 
gentleman  of  gmius  and  lady  of  beau^ 
not  to  hold  up  their  heads  so  very  hig^ 
as  if  they  opined  themselves  respeo- 
tiyely  to  be  the  only  Apollo  and  the 
only  Venus  in  the  universe.  Siidt 
successful  rival  to  the  Scarlet  Ibia,  in 
plumage  we  mean,  is  the  Qnezal^  or 
Golden  Trogon,  burning  on  Plate  Vil. 
No.  II. ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  paper  it  illumines,  that  the 
g^ry  does  not  set  it  on  fire.  He  ought 
to  be  painted  on  asbestos.  HeAd,ii^, 
breast,  back,  scapulars,  wing,  and 
tail-ooverts,  all  of  the  richest  golden 
green,  with  ?ivid  reflectiona  ^  Uoe 
and  yellow — primary  and  secondary 
wing- feathers,  very  dark  mulbeny* 
brown,  approaching  to  black«-and  so 
forth.  But  the  two  central  upper  co- 
verts of  the  tail  are  of  extraOTdinary 
length  and  brilliancy.  His  tail  is 
many  times  the  length  of  his  body, 
''  and  trailiog  clouds  of  ^ory,  does  he 
come,"  brightening  along  the  dark 
woods. 

"  Of  the  splendour  of  this  rare  and  ir> 
markahle  species,  neither  descriptioB  nor 
delineation  can  convey  any  adequate  idek 
The  greater  proportion  of  iu  plumages  ap. 
parentlyoompoeed  of  burnished  gold.  The 
head  ornamented  by  a  brilliant  crest  of 
decomposed  barbs,  the  wing-coverts  falling 
in  flakes  of  golden  green  over  the  deep 
purplish-black  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary quill-feathers,  the  ridt  carmine  of  the 
lower  parts  bestowing  a  warmth  and  depth 
of  effbct  which  no  Venetian  painter  ever 
equalled,  and  the  long,  waving,  and  hig^ 
ly  metallic  feathers  of  the  iail-coverla,  ex- 
tending more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
whole  body,  present  a  combinatioa  of  bean- 
tv  probably  unexampled  among  the  fta* 
th^ed  tribes. 

'*•  We  unfortunately  know  little  or  no- 
thing  of  the  natural  history  of  thisbeanti. 
All  bird.  It  is  greatly  prised  by  the  na. 
tive  tribes  of  those  oountriea  in  which  it 
occurs,  who  make  use  of  its  skin  as  an  or- 
nament  of  dreas,  when  clothed  in  more 
than  usual  pomp,  *  with  leathered  doctort 
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brifl^t.'  The  long  ftuben  of  the  tail. 
ooTcm  are  also  employed  in  the  bead-gear 
of  the  Pera?iaii  danueb  of  the  higheBt 
xaok.  It  is  ooiuldered  as  a  gift  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  a  king,  and  is  occasionally 
presonted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  envoy 
of  a  foreign  state.  I  believe  the  first  spe* 
dmens  ever  seen  in  thb  country  were  late. 
ly  brought  ttom  Vera  Paez  in  central  Ame- 
ifca  by  J.  C.  Scheklcy,  Esq.  who  ob. 
tained  them  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic 
niasion,  and  kindly  transmitted  one  to  the 
Sdinbargh  Museum.  The  fineit  example 
of  the  kind  fn  Barope,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  the  late  lamented  Mr  Cait* 
KINO,  to  whom  it  was  likewise  preseotod 
by  Mr  Schsnlbt. 

'«  Owuiff  to  the  great  extent  of  the  two 
central  feamers  of  me  upper  coverts  of  the 
tail,  I  haye  been  obliged  to  reduce  the 
figure  on  Plate  VI.  to  one-half  of  the  na- 
tural size.  In  Mr  Cankino^s  specimeni 
these  beanttfttl  plames  measured  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  female  of  this 
bhd  is  not  yet  known  to  naturalists ;  from 
which  it  may  be  infened  that  her  plumage 
is  le^  magnifiovit  than  that  of  the  mate, 
and  that  beiog  consequently  held  in  lower 
estimation,  she  is  leas  frequently  sought 
for  or  obtained." 

In  a  mucb-admired  article  of  onra 
wUch  ushered  in  a  Number  of  Maga, 
some  considerable  time  ago^  with  the 
monosyllabic  title  ''  Bir£/'  we  said 
▼ery  little  ab<mt "  Sea-Birds ;"  but  one 
single  very  beautiful  paragraph,  if  we 
mistake  not,  there  was,  about  a  sea-mew 
floating  away  up  an  inland  vale,  and 
ftliffhting  b^de  a  shepherdess  sitting 
in  ner  plaid  on  a  knoll,  like  a  good  spirit 
sent  to  assure  her  of  her  sailor's  life  and 
love.  This  sad  oversight  of  ours  must 
be  remedied  in  a  future  article;  for 
not  t  wing  dips  in  the  wave,  of  which, 
bUndfoldedy  we  do  not  know  the  feel 
of  tiie  feathers.  Muffle  up  any  crea* 
tare  of  them  all  in  thy  shawl,  or  hold 
it  Indden  in  the  sweet  concealment  of 
thy  lily  breast,  and,  provided  thou  let« 
test  DUt  the  e]re— the  characteristic 
eye,  peculiar  to  its  kind— -glint  wildlj 
toirards  us,  or  up  into  the  air,  as  if  it 
iimed  at  theairt  from  which  the  wind 
eftme  from  the  dear  salt-sea,  and  we 
will  breathe  into  thine  esr,  my  meek 
Mttrv !  my  child ! — the  name  of  the 
Small  Unknown,  and  prophesy  the 
very  hues  of  his  plumage.  And  of  this 
our  wondrous  lore^  the  reward  shall  be 
a  kiss-— on  thy  lip— thy  cheek — thine 
eyes— or  thy  forehead— for  they  ate 
all  alike  sweet— all  alike  sanctified  to 
the  old  man's  narentsl  s^t,  that  hath 
watched  o?er  bis  orphan  since  the  day 
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when  the  sea-biids  wheeled  immd  tiie 
fatal  skifi;  "  r^sged  with  curses  dark,** 
in  which  thy  own  father  porished. 

Mr  Wilson  seems  fond  of  GuUs, 
and  has  fsvoured  the  world  with  two 
very  beautiful  representations  of  that 
tribe.  The  Sabine  Gull  (Plate  III. 
Na  I.)  is  drawn  with  great  spirit ;  and 
bdug  of  an  elegant  snape^  and  very 
harmonious  colouring,  it  forms  a  moat 
plessing  picture.  That  rarer  bird^  de- 
scribed by  our  excellent  firiend  Dr 
Richardson,  under  the  name  of  Ross'e 
Gull,  is  given  on  Plate  VIII.>  where 
he  is  seen  perched  upon  an  icebeigy 
like 
**  The  spirit  who  dweUeth  by  himself 
In  the  huid  of  nsist  aod  snow.** 
It  is  indeed  this  judicious  oomU* 
nation  of  the  picturesque  and  the  asoo» 
logical  which  forms  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  this  work ;  and  we  know 
nothing  more  likely  to  raise  the  cha* 
racter  of  natural  faiistory  amongst  ua 
than  the  amalgamation  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  with  perceptions  and  asso^- 
dationsi  if  not  of  a  higher  and  more 
important  order,  at  least  of  a  kind 
more  widely  particijiated  in  and  en« 
joyed.  We  confess  it  has  always  ap« 
peared  to  us,  that  the  study  of  Zoology 
was  of  all  others  the  most  varied  and 
delightful,  both  for  young  and  old* 
This,  however,  is  not  felt  as  it  should 
be  in  this  country,  although,  as  far  as 
we  are  competent  to  scan  the  signs  of 
the  times,  a  great  chan^  is  now  ef« 
fecting  on  the  subject  m  the  public 
mind.  The  great  evil  seems  to  be, 
that  few  very  influential  members  of 
society  care  a  straw  about  the  matter  ; 
and  as  there  is  a  fashion  in  ever^thing^ 
so  the  stream  of  that  fickle  feehng  has 
hitherto  flowed  in  a  different  current, 
if  not  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  that 
which  favours  thepuisuit  of  the  most 
diversified  of  the  natural  sciences. 

So  much  for  Pumas,  Jaguars,  Pea« 
codes.  Ibises,  Quezals,  and  Gulls. 

Finally,  it  has  been  said,  that  "  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man ;"  and 
be  It  so.  Whoever  studies  Plate  5th 
of  these  Illustrations,  and  it  is  a  Plate, 
which  ''  Limners  would  love  to  paint» 
and  ladies  to  look  upon,"  will  fed 
convinced  how  nearly  allied  the  high* 
er  branches  of  the  science  of  natiual 
history  must  be  with  ethics,  politics, 
metaphysics,  statistics,  rural  and  po« 
^Ktical  economy,  dvO,  military,  and' 
ecdeaiastical  history,  and  the  fine 
and  useful  arts,— with  everything,  in 
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slMMTt,  which  idom  and  dignifies  hu* 
itian  nature.  The  onng*oiitaiigB 
really  form  a  moat  corioiia  and  intet* 
railing  gnmp,  and  their  natural  hia« 
toryu  pleaaantly  giren*  JTor  oea^ 
«lTe8>  we  ai^  notaahamedtoaay^  that 
we  read  the  account  of  the  red,  or 
Aaiatic  apedea^  with  aome  etnotioiu 
Hia  amiable  and  affectionate  dispone 
tion  had  endeared  him  to  all  hia  ao« 
qaaintancea,  and,  as  it- would  appeal 
mm  Mr  Wilaon'a  aUtementy  that  na<» 
taimliata  are  at  iaane  rmrdinl;  aome 
important  pc^nta  in  Htke  history  of  th^ 
a4ult  animal^  his  death  at  an  early 
age  was  a  dUunppointment  to  the  world 
iitgeneraL'  The  drawing  of  thettlaek 
orang-cmtang  was  executed  ifter  the 
ajiiiMl's  demise^  for  which  reason  it 
rather  looks  as  if  the  animal  itself 
bad  also  been  executed  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  this  posthumous  ex. 
presston,  if  we  may  so  term  it^  which 
distinguishes  the  central  figure  from 
his  two  neighbours  on  the  same  bank; 
and  prevents  our  appljring  to  him,  aa 
we  would  otherwise  wish  to  do>  that 
t\ne  line  <^Marini's« 

-  *^  £  morte  in  $i  bd  Tiao  h  bella.** 
"  Eyen  deatb  is  lovely  in  bo  fair  a  face. 

We  must  now  take  farewell  of  Mr 
Wilson,  whom  we  have  allowed  to 
apeak  for  himself  as  frequently,  and 
at  as  great  leogth,  aa  was  consistent 
with  the  well-known  egotism  or  ego* 
isme  of  our  character.  He  is  an  ex«. 
ceedingly  elegant  writer — ^indeed  we 
know  of  no  naturalist  of  the  day  equal 
to  him  in  style. 

.  Yet  naturalists,  and  none  more  than 
'those  of  our  own  country,  almost  al- 
ways write  well.  The  reason  is  simple 
— they  love  all  they  write  on,  and 
heDce  their  spirit  shines  through  their 
pages.  There  was  Alexander  Wilson 
of  Paisley,  no  relation  of  our  present 
author,  but  a  townsman  of  his  and  of 
his  brother  the  Professor,  whose  de« 
acriptions,  in  his  splendid  and  magni« 
ficent  Birds  of  America,  are  simple, 
strong,  vivid,  and  pure,  and  written, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pleasant 
Scotticisms,  in  perfectly  goodEngUahj 
if  we  mistdce  not,  direct  and  idioma- 
tic. By  the  mere  force  of  native  ge«. 
nius  and  of  delight  in  nature,  he  be- 
came, without  knowing  it,  a  good,  a 
^eat  writer.  So,  too,  tne  continuator 
of  hia  work,  young  Charles  Bona* 
parte,  nephew  to  Napoleon,  writea  ad- 
mirably, because  in  the  enthusiaain  of 
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an  inatmoted  vdmintioii*  Onr 
Pennant,  too,  is  alwaya  lively,  ftifl  of 
vivaci^  and  animsAioii,  ana  deacnbea 
aa  wdl  a  yonnff  caterpillar  tt  an  oM 
castle.  Coiottel  Montague,  one  of  our 
very  beat  omitholo^;!^  and  whqae 
death  was  so  deeply  deplored,  thong^ 
no  general  scholar,  and  unused  to  c 
position  on  anv  other  subject,  wro" 
his  own  deligntful  one,  with  an  i 
estneas  that  oeeaaiondl]f  mnkea  hia 
hooka  romantic,  with  a  sinaplieity  that 
often  makes  them  ehssicaL  Mr  Sd- 
by's  style  is  singularly  neat,  oondsey 
manly,  and  expressive — and  the  vb- 
rious  writings  of  Spence  and  Klrby 
oyerfiow  witn  the  best  feelinga,  ex 
v^hich  the  outpouring  is  frequently 
most  eloquent,  and  the  general  aticam 
murmuring  with  music.  Mr  Spenoe, 
indeed,  carries  his  natural  animatiim 
and  enthusiaam  into  other  aulgeclB. 
Compare  his  **  Britain  Independent 
of  Commerce,"  vrith  the  **  Repty**  fo 
it  W  Mr  Mill,  and  you  wOI  feri,  that 
while  he  is  just  as  right  in  the  main 
as  his  acute  antagonist — Ibr  in  aome 
tilings  they  are  botn  in  the  wrong  -his 
style,  both  in  form  and  colour,  ia  aa 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  Economislt 
as  a  living  tree,— whoae  braDdieBt,  ne» 
vertbeleas^  mav  overahadow  the  road 
rather  too  mudi,  keeping  it  wet  aad 
dark,  and  may  also  require  eutting  aa 
they  force  themaelves  m  i^t  yom  vrin* 
daw, — is  auperior  toan  old  painted  and 
battered  sign-post,  which,  at  the  meet* 
ingor  parting  of  two  roads,keepa  point* 
ing,  with  huge  but  iU^ble  Iettci% 
neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  ocJmt* 
but  into  a  wood,  into  which,  if  yon 
once  get,  vou  had  better  not  b^jin 
bawling  till  vou  are  out  of  it  agam* 
an  event  not  likely  to  occur,  till  aooia 
ahepherd,  agricultuifat,  or  faieatcr» 
comes  for  you  at  night  with  a  lantcvn. 

Then,  who  ever  read,  without  the 
most  exquisite  delist.  White's  His* 
toryofSelbome?  It  is  indeed  a  Sab* 
bath  Bookf  worthy  a  whole  library  of 
sermona,  nine-tentha  of  the  BamvMi 
Lectures  included ;  and  will  male  a 
Deiat  of  an  Atheist,  of  a  Dciat  a 
Christian.  Even  Doctora  Lathan  and 
Shaw  vmte  fbr  better  than  oadinanr 
men  on  ordinary  anbjects,  although 
tbe  former  ia  too  drr^  and  the  lalter 
too  diffusive ;  and  although  they  both 
fmell  rather  too  much  of  oabineli  of 
curioaities,  and  stufibd  ooUeettona,  aad 
mummied  musouas,  and  not  anfi* 
eioitly  atnmg  of  maoibe^  hog^  ftm 
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meadows,  ploughed  flekb,  old  leas, 
groyesj  woods,  sod  forests^ihe  schools 
of  philosophy  in  almost  all  lis  deparU 
ments— the  great  wide  church-esta* 
hlishment  of  nature,  from  which  then 
are  in  truth  no  diuenten,  no  secU* 
rians,  as  long  as  its  worship  is  felt  to 
be  the  worship  of  the  living  and  True 
God.  Have  we  fai^;otten9  in  our  hur- 
ried and  imperfect  enumeration  of  wise 
Worthies,  have  we  forgotten, 

^*  The  Ocnios  that  dwells  on  the  banks  of 
theTync,'» 

theMatchless,  the  Inimitable  Bewick? 
No.  His  books  lie  on  otirparlour>  bed- 
room, dining*room,  dnwing-room, 
study  table,  imd  are  never  out  of  place 
or  time.  Haopy  old  man  I  The  de* 
light  of  diilohood,  manhood,  decayi 
ing  age ! — A  moral  in  every  tail-piece 
-—a  sermon  in  every  vignette.  Not  as 
if  from  one  fountain  flows  the  stream 
of  his  inspired  spirit,  gurgling  £rom 
the  Crawley  Spring  so  many  thousand 
gallons  of  the  element  every  minute, 
and  feeding  but  one  city,  our  own 
Edinburgh.  But  it  rather  ooaea  out 
from  unnumbered  springs.  Herefrom 
one  scarcely  perceptible  but  in  the  vi« 
vid  green  of  the  lonesome  sward,  from 
which  it  trickles  away  into  a  little 
mountain-rill— here  leaping  into  sud- 
den life,  as  from  the  rock-^iieie  bub* 
bling  from  a  silver  pool,  overshadowed 
by  a  Dirch-tree— here  like  a  well  asleep 
in  a  moss-grovm  cell,  built  by  some 
thoughtful  recluse  in  the  old  monas* 
tic  day,  with  a  few  words  ^m  Scrip- 
ture, or  some  rude  engraving,  religious 
as  Scripture,  Omnb  Bonum  Daanpta 
— Opera  Dei  Mirifica  ;  and  imbi« 
bed  in  gratitude  by  the  way- worn  tra- 
veller— soldier  or  soldier's  widow  re- 
turning from  the  wars ;  and  hoping, 
from  th6  mercy  of  Him  who  tells  the 
esrth  to  gush  forth  its  blessings  to  the 
lips  of  poverty,  dusty  and  sore  athint, 
some  quiet  nook  for  a  nest  to  the  wing* 
wesried  bird,  before  it  flees  away  and 
is  at  rest  I 

Heavens  I  w^t  more  is  required  to 
write  well,  than  to  see  distinctly,  and 
tofeel  deeply?  All  the  rules  all  the 
laws — all  the  ensctments— from  Dr 
Aristotle  to  Dr  Blair-4ram  Quintus 
Horatius  Flaccus,  Esq.  to  Christopher 
North,  ditto— are  not  worth  an  ear- 


wig, unless  your  heart  be  touched  as 
weU  as  your  head.  We  do  not  mean 
that  your  head  should  be  touched  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  woid  is  used 
by  the  witlings^-^although  we  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  there  must  be 
something  of  what  the  world  would 
call  madness  in  the  brain  of  everv  ef« 
fiective  anthor,-^bnt  by  touched,  in 
head  or  heart,  we  mean  inspired— in- 
spsred  by  Faith,  Hope,  said  Charitv— 
and  when  the  leavesof  that  other  Holier 
Book  are  shut,  by  the  Bible  of  Nature 
Ivingopen,  eadi  chapter  beautifully 
illuminated,  and  the  binding  of  the 
oblour  of  the  blue  skies,  and  of  the 
green  earth. 

Once  more,  then,  we  bid  our  pre* 
sent  amiable  and  enlightened  natural- 
ist  farewelL  None  who  purchase  the 
numbers  of  his-  '^  Illustrations"  will 
repent  their  bargain.  The;jr  will  add 
to  ihe  knowledge  of  the  scientific,  in 
brown  studv,  and  in  green  grove. 
They  will  plnise  all  those  who  prefer 
being  tiiu|^t  something  -of  natural 
history  bv  lessons  given  in  a  popular 
style,  ana  look  beautiftil,  as  tney  are 
turned  over,  on  a  show-table,  of  the 
drcnlar  oak-tree-root,  and  daws  with- 
drawn from  touching  the  feet  of  the 
admiring  group,  by  boys  and  virgins. 
There  is  mucn  here  to  ddight  alike 
the  learned  and  the  unkamra. 

The  accuracy  of  Mr  Wilson's  obser- 
vations, mi&nte  and  intense,  has,  for  a 
fpooA.  many  years,  given  him  high  rank 
in  the  sdence— and  his  geniiis,  though 
in  such  lUustrationa  those  qualities 
have  had  norery  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  displayed,  is,  however,  known 
to  be  distinguished  by  powers  of  com- 
|n«hensivenessand  generalitation,  fit- 
ting him  for  great  achievements.  He  is 
an  admifable  drawer  and  paints  to 
very '  life.  Bewick's  Birds  are  not 
more  characteristically  set  before  ua— 
nor  in  natural  ease  and  variety  of  atti- 
tude—and  we  cannot  pay  him  a  higher 
compliment— does  he  sppear  to  us  to 
be  inferior  to  Audubon.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  his  Illustrations  em- 
braee  comparatively  butfew  subjects— 
whereas  Audubon,  a  man  of  wonder- 
ful genius,  and  destined,  ere  long,  to 
be  illustrioua— has  painted,  it  may 
slmost  be  said,  the  whole  American 
forest. 
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KATUftE  8  PAmSWtLU 
"  Th0  bMntifu]  to  ranidi'dt  and  ntawt  not.* 

A  YOUTH  rode  forth  from  his  childhood's  home, 
Tbiough  the  crowded  paths  of  the  world  to  TOtm^ 
And  the  green  leaves  whisper'd,  as  he  paas'd, 
'*  WherdTore,  thoa  dreamer !  tway  so  fast? 

**  Knew'st  thoa  with  what  thou  art  parting  here. 

Long  would'st  thou  linger  in  dottht  and  fear ; 

Thy  heart's  free  laughter,  thy  sunny  hours. 

Thou  hast  left  in  our  shades  with  the  Spring's  wild  flowers. 

''  Under  the  arch  hy  our  mingling  made. 
Thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  play'd ; 
Ye  may  meet  again 'where  ye  rored  of  yore. 
But  as  ye  ham  met  theEe-«oh !  ne?er  more !" 

On  rode  the  youth— and  the  boughs  among, 
Thus  the  wild  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung :-» 
**  MTherefore  so  fast  unto  life  away  ? 
Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  joy  in  oor  lay ! 

'^  Thou  may'st  come  to  the  Summer  woods  again. 
And  thy  heart  have  no  echo  to  greet  this  strain  ; 
Afar  from  the  foliage  its  love  will  dweU, 
A  change  must  pass  o'er  the&— FareweD,  farewell !" 

On  rode  the  youth ;  and  the  founts  and  streams 
Thus  mingled  a  voice  with  his  joyous  dreams : — 
**  We  have  been  thy  playmates  through  many  a  day. 
Wherefore  thus  leave  us  ?— Oh  1  yet  delay ! 

'*  Listen  but  once  to  the  sound- of  our  mirth ; 
For  thee  'tis  a  melody  passing  from  earth ! 
Never  again  wilt  thou  find  in  its  flow 
The  peace  it  could  once  on  thy  heart  bestow. 

''  Thou  vrilt  visit  the  scenes  of  thy  childhood's  glee. 
With  the  breath  of  the  world  on  thy  spirit  free; 
Passion  and  sorrow  its  depths  will  have  stirr'd. 
And  the  singing  of  waters  be  vainly  heard. 

**  Thou  wilt  bear  in  our  gladsome  laugh  no  part ; 
What  (^ould  it  do  for  a  buminff  heart  ? 
Thou  wilt  bring  to  tiie  banks  of  our  freshest  rill. 
Thirst  which  no  fountain  on  earth  may  still ! 

''  Farewell !— when  thou  comest  again  to  thine  own. 
Thou  wilt  miss  from  our  music  its  loveliest  tone ! 
Mournfully  true  is  the  tale  we  tell«— 
Yet  on,  fiery  dreamer  !-*Farewell,  forewdl  !*' 

And  a  something  of  g^oom  on  his  spirit  weish'd. 
As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native  shade ; 
But  he  knew  not,  till  many  a  bri^t  spell  broke, 
How  deep  were  the  oracles  nature  spoke ! 

F.  H. 
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C0KKBLIU8  had  not  loDg  lain  ttpon 
^is  bed  of  hay,  when  the  exhaustion 
prodaoed  by  the  inward  bleeding  of 
hit  wound,  and  the  fatigue  he  had 
undergone,  diapoaed  him  to  alumber* 
Ilia  reeollection  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings became  gradually  dim  and  con^ 
fused,  and,  luce  as  tne  twilight  gra- 
dually closes  upon  material  objects, 
and  at  last  wrapv  them  in  impenetra- 
ble darkness,  his  consdousness  of  rea- 
lity grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
deep  and  dreamless  sleep  relieved  him 
for  a  abort  time  from  toe  pain  of  his 
wound,  and  the  yet  more  dtatressinff 
Apprehensions  of  his  mind.  His  friend 
nil  waa  mindliil  of  hia  promise,  and 
visited  him  before  he  went  to  bed,  but 
finding  him  asleep,  left  him  again 
without  diaturbing  him,  glad  to  find 
thai  he  waa  enjoying  quiet  repose, 
thou^  so  near  hia  mortal  enemies* 
The  deep  and  nerftctly  oblitious  sleep, 
howerer,  whicn  great  fatigue  produoeft 
in  the  healthy  IVame,  did  not  l<mg 
bleaa  poor  Cornelius  with  its  restoring 
calm.  He  began  to  dream,  and  the 
ferer  of  his  wound  gave  a  wild  and 
firightful  character  to  the  disjointed 
remembrance  of  the  day's  adventures, 
which  still  floated  in  bis  mind.  He 
dreamt  that  he  pursued  his  rival  Fits- 
Patrick  to  the  mouth  of  a  wide  pit,  andx 
juat  as  he  reached  the  edge,  deft  his 
head  in  twain  with  his  ssbre.  Instead 
of  fidling  dead  before  him,  the  figure 
of  hia  enemy  seemed  suddenly  to  rise 
to  a  giant's  stature,  while  blood  stream- 
ed from  his  forehead  down  his  pale 
faee,  and  his  dark  eyes  glared  with 
annematural  fierceness ;  and  now  Cor- 
nelius thought  he  was  erasped  round 
tile  body  by  this  terrible  figure,  who 
hurled  nim  over  the.  edge  of  tbe  pit, 
and  down  he  went  through  a  honrid 
D,  which  was  not  daikueas,  but  a 
y  light  that  made  everything  look 
iy.  At  last  he  fell  to  the  bottom 
u^n  his  breast,  and  found  himself 
Iving  amongst  the  mangled  bodies  of 
the  rebds,  whom  he  had  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  while 
groans,  mingled  with  prayera  and 
curses,  seemed  to  fill  hii  ears.  Fre* 
Vol.  XXIII. 


sently  his  breast,  upon  which  he  had 
fallen,  throbbed  with  pain,  to  which 
waa  added  the  torment  of  an  intoler- 
able thirst  A  stream  seemed  to  roll 
near  him  with  a  melancholy  sound^ 
to  which  he  crawled,  and  tried  to 
drink,  but  found  the  seeming  water 
turned  to  blood  as  soon  as  it  reached 
his  mouth.  He  shuddered,  and  sud« 
denly  awaking,  found  the  reality 
Bcareely  less  horrid  than  his  dream. 
The  light  of  the  moon,  admitted 
through  a  narrow  loop-hole  in  tho 
wall  of  the  loft,  acaroely  enabled  him 
to  distinguish  the  otjeeta  around  him  ; 
and  hia  bewildered  recollection  could 
not  recall  with  anv  distinctness  the 
dremnstanosa  whicD  had  brought  him 
where  he  was.  The  nain  of  his  wound 
waa  most  severe,  and  his  mouth  wsa 
actually  filled  with  blood,  which  was 
BO  sooner  ejected  than  a  slight  hiccup 
brought  tip  a  fresh  ouantity.  Miser* 
able  terror  smote  tne  heart  of  die 
young  man ;  he  thought  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him ; .  the  cold  sweat 
burst  out  upon  his  fbrehead,  and 
trickled  down  lus  fiioe,  while  with 
clasped  handa  he  endeavoured  to  call 
upon  God  in  the  aUent  watches  of  tho 
night ;  but  his  soul  waa  dark,  and  hia 
lips  refused  their  utterance ;  he  knew 
not  how  to  pray,  nor  had  ever  learned 
to  pour  out  nis  heart  to  God  by  him- 
self. The  efi^txrt,  however,  made  him 
aomewhat  more  calm,  and,  the  hiccup 
ceasing,  the  fear  of  instant  dissolution 
passed  away,  and  he  lay  trembling, 
yet  inwardly  burning  with  fever  and 
thirst.  He  had  not  long  lain  thus 
when  he  heard  a  light  soft  foot  ap« 
proaching  him,  and  a  low  whispering 
voice  pronounce  hia  name. 

Those  who  have  never  fdt  the  touch 
of  misery,  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
happy.  'The  sweetest  mekidy  that  ever 
Uie  happy  hour  of  genius  inspired,  or 
the  cunning  hand  of  the  minstrd 
brouglit  forth,  never  imparted  such 
home-felt  ddight,  as  does  the  kind 
and  gentle  voice  of  a  friend,  when  it 
reaG£»  us  in  our  loneliness  and  soti 
row ;  and  if  ihat  soothing  voice  be  a 
woman's,— if  its  gientle  tones  be  thoaa 
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whicb,  eyen  in  oar  lightest  tnd  live- 
liest moods,  thrill  upon  the  softest 
feelings  of  our  liesrts,  how  inexpres- 
sibly  delightful  are  they  when  we  are 
subdued  and  broken  down  by  pain 
and  miserable  thoughts ! 

The  sound  of  Mary  Kelly's  voice, 
therefore,  for  it  was  she  who  approach* 
cd  him^  was  indeed  sweet  and  oom* 
forting  music  to  the  ear  of  the  un* 
happy  Cornelius. 

"  Is  it  yon,  Mary  ?"  said  he.  ''  May 
Heaven  bless  you  for  comin'  to  see  me 
befoM  I  die  i  Oh,  Mary  I  I'm  diein' 
in  great  pain ;  an'  it's  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  here  lonely  and  comfdMrtless— 
the  more  kind  of  you  to  oome  and  see 
me  when  I  oould  little  expect  it." 
.  "  Oh,  Mr  Cornelius,"  said  Mary,  ap« 
proaching  him,  and  speaking  through 
fears,  "  it's  sorry  and  wofiil  sure 
enough  I  am  to  see  you  this  way.  My 
heart  tould  me  that  somethin'  was 
goin'  to  happen  you  when  you  left  me 
this  moruiug — but  God  is  good,  an'  I 
hope  you'll  get  over  this.  Phil  told 
me  that  it's  shot  you  were  somewhere 
in  the  breast?" 

.  "Ay,  Mary,  that  vil— ,  that  Fita« 
Patrick,  I  pursued  him,  an' " 

*'  Oh,  Christ  forgive  him,"  said 
Mary.  "  Was  it  he?  God  send  he 
mayn't  come  here  now  to  the  rebels, 
that's  all  marched  down  hereabouts 
since  nightfall." 

"  Amen  1"  replied  Cornelius,  with 
a  shudder.  *'  If  he  comes,  Mary,  it 
must  be  his  spent,  for  he's  He 

would  have  said  killed,  but  the  words 
stuck  in  his  throat. 

"  Dead,  too !"  rejoined  Mary,  clasp- 
ing  her  hands.  "  Blessed  Virgin! 
what  a  horrid  thing  of  men  to  kill  one 
another  this  way  I" 

"  Ay—- it  is— it  is,"  said  Cornelius, 
with  a  groan. 

*'  Oh,  Mr  Corndios,"  said  Mary, 
''  I'm  sure  you're  in  great  pain,  an' 
you're  lyin'  there  so  uncomfortable^- 
you  must  get  somethin'.  I've  brought 
you  my  pulow  here  to  put  under  your 
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head,  on'  a  quilt  to  lav  over  you,  an' 
some  milk  here — ^wouldn'l  yoa  Ifte  a 
drink?" 

*'  God  bless  you,  Mary!"  replied 
Cornelius.  '*  Yes,  I  would,  but  Fd 
rather  have  water^cold,  cold  water, 
Mary;  for  I'm  bumin',  an'  torn  to 
pieces  inside." 

'<  WeU,  I'll  get  yon  some,"  said 
Marr,  "  from  the  place  below,  where 
I  haa  it  laid  by  in  the  shade,  to  harden 
the  butter  in  the  morning." 

It  was  soon  procured,  but  she  did 
not  give  it  him  without  hesitation, 
asking,  "  If  he  were  sure  it  would  do 
him  no  harm  ;"  and  adding,  "  It  was 
little  she  thought  that  ever  she'd  ofo 
him  a  drink  m  cold  water  to  take."  * 
Cornelius,  however,  took  the  oooling 
draught  with  great  satiafsction,  and 
his  nurse  now  set  about  patting  his 
couch  of  hay  in  a  more  comfortable 
condition.  She  lowered  the  heap  at 
his  feet,  and  raised  it  at  hia  head,  and 
having  provided  him  with  a  pillow, 
and  covered  him  with  the  quilt  which 
she  had  taken  from  bar  own  bed  for 
the  purpose,  he  felt  much  easier,  and 
his  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  to 
his  kind  attendant,  and  perhaps  widi 
some  feelings  of  a  stronger  nature, 
but  which  in  a  sick  man  assume  ao 
very  much  the  shape  of  gratitude,  that 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  be« 
tween  them. 

*'  What  time  o'  night  is  it,  Mary?" 
said  Cornelius,  as  she  finished  adjust* 
ing  his  pillow. 

"  It  is  past  twelve,"  said  Mary. 
"  I  waited  an'  waited  for  them  men 
that  was  prowling  about,  to  go  to  bed, 
an'  the  minute  I  could  get  away  nn* 
percaved  I  came  t'you,  for  I  was  i^eaid 
of  all  things,  that  some  one  might 
folly  me  and  find  you  out" 

'*  An'  so  you  waited,  an'  watdied, 
an'  took  no  sleep  to-night,  Mary,  an' 
came  to  me  when  there  was  no  one 
else  to  care  for  me,  except  it  was  for 
my  destruction.  Oh,  Marr,  if  I  live 
rU  try  to  make  you  amends  fior  this; 


*  The  Irish  peasantry  consider  a  drink  of  cold  water  the  very  sorriest  thing  in  this 
world,  and  they  would  be  in  general  ashamed  to  offer  it  even  to  a  beggar.  As  to  the 
oft-repeated  assertion,  that  the  peasantry  sustain  a  wretched  existence  on  a  scanty  al. 
lowance  of  potatoes  and  water,  the  simple  reply  is,  that  the  assertion  is  not  tra&  The 
lowest  portion  of  the  peasant^  live  for  the  most  part  on  potatoes  and  buttcr-milk,  two 
OTtides  which  are,  generally  speaking,  abundant  enough  to  be  procared  by  aD,  and  an 
of  much  better  quality  than  the  potatoes  and  butter-mlft  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
£nglaad. 
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an'  if  I  die/'  oontinued  he,  ukin^ 
kold  of  her  hands  as  she  leaned  ortr 
him,  the  tears  hursting  from  his  eyes, 
as  they  flowed  from  hers  already,  "  if 
I  die,  Mary,  yoa'U  not  be  sorry  for 
what  you've  done  for  poor  Cornelias, 
and  vou'il  be  the  one  to  speak  a  kind 
word  of  him,  when  he's  dead  and  gone, 
and  little  thought  of  by  any  one  else." 
— "  Oh,  you'll  not  die,  I  pray  Christ," 
said  Mary,  as  she  sunk  down  upon 
her  knees  beside  the  wounded  man, 
her  hands  still  clasped  in  his,  while, 
absorbed  in  the  mingled  feelings  <^ 
grief  and  affection,  their  tears  mingled 
together,  and  they  both  felt,  that  from 
thenceforth,  while  life  lasted,  their 
hearts  should  be  one.  They  wept  long 
together;  and  when  they  paited,  it 
was  with  broken  and  softened  voices 
they  exchanged  their  ''  Good  night, 
Mujy  my  di^lin',"  and  **  Good  niffht, 
Comdius"— the  first  time  she  had 
ever  dispensed  with  the  formal  Mr 
before  his  name.  She  had  promised, 
that  with  the  first  light  in  the  morning 
lier  brother  Phil  should  be  with  him, 
to  learn  how  he  was ;  and  that  the  ear* 
Host  opportunity  of  stealing  to  him 
unobserved,  she  would  herself  come 
to  him  again. 

.  The  rebels  continued  for  some  time 
to  occupy  the  neighbourhood  about 
Kelly's  house,  and  Cornelius  was  suc- 
cessfully concealed  from  their  observa- 
tion, and  affectionately  attended  to  by 
Mary  and  her  brother.  It  so  happened, 
that  his  wound,  although  severe  and 
dangerous,  was  of  that  description  to 
svhich  surgical  sssistance  could  haye 
afibrded  but  little  relief-;  the  pistol- 
ball  was  lodged  in  a  place  from  which 
it  could  not  possibly  be  extracted,  till 
it  had  wrought  for  itself  a  passage 
nearer  to  the  surface;  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  him  than  to 
keep  him  still,  and  support  life  by  the 
liffhtest  and  most  cooling  nourishment, 
while  the  yessels  healed  up  which  had 
been  ruptured  by  the  ball  in  its  pro- 
gress. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
had  as  good  chance  of  recovery  where 
he  was,  as  if  he  had  been  apparently 
more  fortunate.  He  was  kept  yery 
quiet  for  fear  of  discovery,  and  Phu 
Kelly  was  able  to  procure  every  day 
from  the  garden  of  Castle  MacCooney, 
which  was  still  kept  out  of  the  hands 
«f  the  rebels,  a  quantity  of  fruit,  which 
waa  almost  the  only  subsistence  that 
Cornelius  took  for  many  days.  Lonely 
and  miserable  enough,  indeed,  were 


those  days,  except  when  their  sad  te- 
nor was  changed  for  a  time  by  the 
yisits  of  his  friend  Phil,  or  the  longer 
end  still  more  welcome  yisits  of  his 
sister  Mary.  But  these  were  short  in- 
tervals, and  they  appeared  eyen  shorter 
than  they  were,  in  the  long,  monoto- 
nous, and  painful  day,  spent  upon  his 
bed,  from  which  he  only  saw  the  light 
through  one  narrow  loop  hole;  and 
even  from  that  be  was  fain  sometimes 
to  turn  away  bis  e^es,  when,  by  the 
partial  view  which  it  afibrded  him  of 
the  road,  he  saw  the  low- backed  coun- 
try cars  drawing  home  to  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  the  bodies  of  the  re- 
bels who  had  been  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement where  he  received  his  wound. 
The  bodies  they  had  the  grace  to  cover 
with  something  to  screen  them  from 
the  public  view ;  but  the  legs  of  die 
dead  men  hung  dangling  over  the 
backs  of  the  cars,  and  Cornelius  shud- 
dered at  the  ylvld  feelings  of  man's 
mortality  which  the  sight  occasioned, 
heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  some  of  the  mortal  remains 
he  saw  were  of  men  whom  he  him- 
self had  slain.  He  continued,  how- 
eyer,  though  very  slowly,   to  gain 

Sound,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  nad 
e  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  rebels 
were  about  to  retire,  and  that  there 
was  a  rumour  of  a  general  laying 
down  of  arms.  The  consequence  of 
the  retirement  of  the  rebel  force  was, 
that  Cornelius  was  enabled  to  be  re- 
moyed  from  his  uncomfortable  hiding- 

Slace,  and  was  brought  into  Kelly  s 
ouse,  who  was  not  very  sorry  to 
have  the  means  of  obliging  the  loyal 
great  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  now 
that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from 
the  success  of  the  opposite  party.  Here 
the  young  man  was  as  happy  as  a 
sevetely  wounded  man  could  be,  as  he 
enjoyed  all  the  domestic  conveniences 
to  woich  his  previous  mode  of  life  had 
accustomed  him,  and  the  constant  at- 
tention of  Mary,  ^ho,  though  a  little 
shyer,  now  that  his  danger,  and  his 
absolute  dependence  upon  her  kind 
offices,  were  less,  yet  did  everything 
for  him  that  the  warmest  filings  of  a 
kind  and  good  heart  could  suggest, 
and  the  native  modesty  of  a  yirtuous 
country  girl  allow. 

Nor  had  Cornelius,  at  any  former 
time,  been  so  worthy  of  her  attention 
and  respect  as  he  was  then.  His  soli.< 
tude,  and  the  danger  of  his  life,  had 
led  him  to  think  upon  his  former  pur- 
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•uitBy  and  to  make  wise  leidlatioiis  of 
brudeuoe  and  sober  behayiour^  should 
ne  eyer  recover  to  put  them  in  prac* 
tice ;  and  as  his  mind  was  naturally 
an  acute  one,  though  ill  directed,  his 
^nversation  being  turned  to  more 
serious  subjects  than  it  was  wont,  he 
inade  a  much  more  sensible  compa* 
nion  than  he  bad  been  before.  He 
even  went  so  far,  as  to  request  Mary 
to  look  *'  if  there  was  ever  a  book  in 
the  house,  that  he  might  try  an'  read 
a  bit ;"  a  thing  which  it  was,  indeed, 
yery  natural  for  him  to  look  upon  in 
the  light  of  an  experiment,  as,  except 
one  old  volume  at  home,  called  ^'  Every 
Man  his  own  Farrier,"  he  bad  never 
voluntarily  opened  a  book  in  his  life, 
his  literary  information  being  confined 
to  the  perusal  of  the  munlers  and 
robberies  in  a  Dublm  newspaper  about 
pnce  fr-month,  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  what  the  country  neo* 
nle  in  Ireland  call  '*  halfpenny  Dal« 
lads,"  which  they  buy  up  with  great 
avidity  while  they  have  any  halfpence 
to  spare.  These  ballads  are  the  most 
wretched  of  all  conceivable  trash,  in 
the  shape  of  songs,  printed,  if  indeed 
the  marks  may  be  called  printing, 
upon  slips  of  flimsy  half-brown  paper, 
and  exhibiting  an  easy  carelessness  of, 
typography,  orthography,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  opraphies,  wnich  is  quite 
unique  in  its  way.  At  the  time  we 
speak  of,  these  praiseworthy  produc- 
tions  had  no  inconsiderable  circula- 
tion, and  were  chiefly  manuEsictured 
by  the  famous  ballad-maker  Bastle 
Corcoran  of  Dublin,  who,  inth  a  mag- 
nificent contempt  of  Adam  Smith  and 
the  division  of  labour,  was  accustomed 
to  act  as  compositor  of  the  types  and  of 
the  poetry  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
Mary  undertook  the  search  for  a 
book,  and  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
their  hiding  places  an  Irish  Almanack 
for  the  year  1771 ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
book  of  devotion  in  the  Latin  tongue^ 
which  had  belonged  to  her  mother's 
second  cousin,  wno  was  a  priest;  a 
"  Beading  made  Easy,"  which  she  call- 
ed <'  her  own  little  Read-a-maFdasy 
that  she  lam'd  out  of  at  school ;"  and 
Fenning's  Universal  Spelling  Book. 
The  various  volumes  of  this  interest- 
ing library  were  all  studied  in  their 
turn  by  Cornelius,  except  the  priest's 
Latin  book,  which,  as  the  young  man 
had  not  the  good  fortime  to  have  been 
bom  and  bred  in  Kerry,  was  to  him  a 
sealed  book  and  a  shut-up  fountain  ; 


and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  whett  hehad 
read  these  works  attentiyely,  he  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  yalaane  of 
the  Spectator,  which  a  boy  had  fUkxA 
up  on  the  road,  where  it  had  probably 
fallen  from  some  traveDer  ootaide  tM 
coach ;  and  sold  to  Phil  Kelly  for  thiee 
apples,  and  a  penny  "  to  buy  snufTte 
his  ould  granny."  Though  the  Spec* 
tator  was  rather  a  flight  above  dM 
range  of  Mr  Cornelius's  iitermrr  eon* 
prehension,  yet  still  he  derived  ftmm 
It  both  amusement  and  instmctiaii ; 
$xxd  by  reading  parts  of  il  aload  foe 
Mary,  learned  to  mind  his  aiops  a  hu 
tie  bietter  than  be  used  to  do  when  he 
set  the  kitchen  in  a  roar,  reading  Cor« 
coran's  ballads  at  Castle  MacCooDey. 
And  now  he  was  almost  well  enouh 
to  tliink  of  returning  to  the  sttd  caad!^ 

E'rom  which  he  had  been  abBeiil  m 
ong,  in  consequence  of  hia  Mber 
wisely  advising  that  he  should  stay 
where  he  was,  while  ail  the  bnstfeotf 
the  soldiers  and  yeomanry  was  going 
on  at  home ;  but  it  was  fisted  diat  this 
home  should  change  maslen  befive  ht 
reached  it. 

Before  the  middle  of  Autumn^  At 
Irish  insurrection  waa  put  down,  aHer 
terrible  scenes  of  slaughter,  the  mmm 
mory  of  which  yet  rankka  fieredy  in 
the  minds  of  both  parties,  and  miek 
it  must  still  take  many  yeara  wholly  te 
subdue.  Many  of  the  veomanry  eorpa 
were  from  motives  of  economy  du* 
banded  Immediately ;  and,  aa  nay  be 
reatlily  supposed,  each  captain  was 
fond,  over  his  bottle,  of  extoliiBg  the 
exploits  of  the  corps  which  be  had  had 
'*  the  honour  to  command."  It  hap* 
pened  that,  at  a  convivial  meeting 
which  took  place  while  the  memory  of 
their  achievements  was  yet  very  reoent, 
an  altercation  aroae  between  Captain 
MacCooney,  and  another  gentlemikn  o£ 
the  same  military  title,  rejecting  the 
merita  of  their  respective  eorpa,  whidi 
proceeded  to  words  that  demanded  the 
usu^  settlement  with  pistols.  The 
dispute  took  place  late  at  night,  and  it 
was  soon  arranged  that  they  should 
not  separate  without  settling  the  afior, 
and  in  the  meantime  push  about  the 
bottle  till  there  was  enough  of  day* 
light  for  men  to  see  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  eleven  paces.  Some  aay 
that  while  MacCooney  drank  as  fidr  as 
man  could  do,  (that  is,  filled  hia ^asa 
and  drank  it  every  time  the  boltk 
came  to  him,)  hia  »dyeraary^  contrsiy 
to  all  rules  of  proper  behaviottr,  peoied 
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ihe  wine  into  his  boots,  and  thus  got 
sober,  while  poor  MacCooney  was  get- 
ting more  drnnk.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
nor  poor  friend  was  shot  through  the 
iiead,  leaying  his  afiairs  in  as  pretty  a 
«tate  of  disarrangement  as  any  Insh 
gentleman  of  the  old  fox-hunting 
aebool  oould  desire^  and  poor  Master 
Coroelius  totally  unprovided  for. 

This  event  was  to  him  of  very  se« 
xious  and  startling  importance  ;  and 
as  soon  asdeooriun  permitted,  after  the 
iuneral  of  his  father,  Cornelius  feeling 
wiih  more  bitterness  of  heart  than  he 
iiad  erer  done  before^  the  circum« 
stances  of  his  birth,  waited  upon  the 
heir<»at-law,  who  had  come  down  to 
lake  possession  of  the  property.  The 
new  proprietor  was  a  sharp  man  of  the 
vorldy  who  was  desoribed  in  the  coun« 
try  as  one  "  who  would  do  littla  for 
God's  sake,  if  the  devil  were  dead  ;*' 
hat  there  was  nothing  harsh  or  forbid- 
iUng  in  his  manner ;  and  he  received 
Cornelius  with  something  even  of 
fidendlineas  in  his  deportment.  He, 
however,  soon  informed  him,  that  ^'  as 
the  late  Mr  MacCooney  had  made  no 
will,  and  all  his  property  of  course 
vested  in  the  heir-at-law,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  fJter  that  disposition  of 
ihe  law,  however  he  might  regret  it, 
•n  aecount  of  the  person  whom  ne  ad« 
dressed;  but  in  other  respects  he 
should  be  hapny  to  assist  him  with  his 
interest  and  advice." 

'<  And  have  I  nothing  to  expect, 
then>  sir  ?"  said  Cornelius.  *'  I  was 
told,  that  even  though  nothing  was  left 
me  by  will,  you  wouldn't  be  apt  to 
refuse  me  a  farm  at  a  low  rent.  There's 
filly  acres  of  the  lands  of  Cioughrans* 
town  out  of  lase  just  now,  that  I  be* 
lieve  my  father  intended  to  give  me 
(without  rent  at  all,  and  if  I  had  it  for 
s  trifle,  I  think  I  oould  do  some  good 
with  it." 

.  "  Hem !— No,"  replied  Mr  Charles 
MacCooney^  the  new  proprietor,  point- 
ing to  a  new  map  of  the  estate  which 
lay  open  upon  the  table.  "  I  intend 
to  make  some  important  alterations  in 
the  letting  of  my  property,  and  the  idea 
which  you  mention  does  not  strike  me 
as  being  practicable.  A — ^how  have 
you  been  occupied  hitherto  ?"  added 
he,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
he  appeared  to  be  considering  how  he 
might  get  rid  of  an  annoyance  with  a 
gowi  grace. 

Cornelius  hung  down  bis  head, 
while  a  blush  of  shame  came  into.hia 


faee>  which  was  still  pale  and  thiii 
from  the  effects  of  his  wound.  "  I— 
I  have  been  occupied,"  said  he,  '*  in 
nothing  particular." 

'*  That  is  a  very  unprofitable  kind 
■of  occupation  indeed,  njoined  the 
newly-estated  man.  "  You  look  deli*, 
cate,  and  hardly  fit  for  the  active  oc- 
cupation of  a  farmer." 

"  I'm  weakly  after  my  wound,  sir ; 
but  otherwise  I  was  never  considered 
either  inactive  or  delicate." 

''  Your  wound  I — Do  you  mean  in 
the  late  disturbances  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir — I  was  in  the  cavalry,  and 
hadly  wounded  after  the  engagement 
near  Ballycooley." 

''  O,  then,  the  government  must 
provide  for  you— vou  must  get  a  situa^ 
ion — ^you — ^you'd  like  to  go  abroad, 
wouldn't  you?"  continued  the  new 
squire,  as  the  thought  struck  him,  that 
he  might  not  only  get  the  young  man 
provided  for,  but  put  him  out  of  the 
way  of  ever  being  an  annoyance  in  fu* 
ture. 

"  Not  in  the  laste,  sir,"  answered 
Cornelius,  bluntly ;  '<  I'd  rather  sUy  U 
homei  if  it  was  a  thing  that  I  could 
manage  it." 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  You'd  be  much 
moreapt  to  make  your  fortune  abroad.** 

*'  Ay,  sir ;  but  what  use  would  for- 
tune be  to  me,  if  I  hadn't  them  with 
me  that  I'd  like  to  spend  it  with  ?" 

"  Oh,"  rejoined  the  squire,  with  a 
smile,  ''get  you  the  fortune,  and  you'll 
soon  l^na  friends  enough  to  spend  it 
with,  I'll  warrant  you.  You  sho^ild 
have  some  better  reason  than  that  fof 
not  liking  to  go  abroad." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Cornelius,—* 
"  there's  one  that  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to ;  and  it*s  little  I'd  think  of  fortune, 
if  I  should  desert  her  to  get  it." 

"  Her ! — a  love  affidr,  Uien,  I  anp- 
pose.  I  protest  I  was  afraid  Uiat  jou 
nad  been  imprudent  enough  to  get  mto 
some  pecuniary  difficulty,  when  you 
talked  about  owing.  Why,  what  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  can  a  man 
in  Your  circumstances  have  to  do  with 
falling  iu  love,  or  deserting,  as  you  call 
it?  'Tis  quite  absurd." 

'*  Absurd,  sir ! — Sure  wasn't  she  the 
saving  of  my  life  after  I  was  wound^^ 
ed  ?" 

*'  Oh,  well— come— ihere  is  some 
reason  in  that.  She  has  earned  a  hus- 
band, and  ought  to  ^t  one ;  and  you 
must  diow  your  gratitude,  I  suppoie, 
after  our  usual  Irish  fashion,  by  taking 
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her  from  her  own  competency  to  share 
your  poverty.  Well,  well,  if  you  are 
determined  against  going  abroad,  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done  nearer 
home." 

''  If  I  had  the  farm,"  said  Come* 
4iu8,  **  I'd  be  able  in  a  year  or  two—" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  squire,  in- 
terrupting him ;  "  the  farm  is  out  of 
the  question ;  you'll  be  much  better 
off,  and  with  no  risk,  in  a  situation^ 
I'll  give  vou  a  letter  to  Dublio — you 
ehaU  go  tnere,  and  they  must  do  some- 
thing for  you." 

Cornelius  had  some  vague  ideas 
«hout  the  gentility  of  being  in  "  a  si- 
tuation," that  reconciled  him  the  more 
easily  to  giving  up  his  long-cherished 
notion  of  a  farm,  with  Mary  Kelly 
to  preside  over  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments; not,  however,  that  with  the 
fftrm  he  relinquished  the  hope  of  pos- 
sessing her  for  his  wife  ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  tenderness  sh^  had  shown 
him  was  too  fresh  upon  his  mind  to 
admit  of  such  infidelity  even  in  thought, 
bnd  he  enjoyed  even  then,  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  thought  of  bringing  her  to 
Dublin,  and  thus  elevating  her  above 
her  rural  compeers.  Alas  ?  he  did  not 
know  how  deceitful  a  thing  the  human 
heart  is,  and  how  soon,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances,  its  tenderest  affec- 
tions vary ;  so  that  vanity  will  triumph 
over  love,  and  passion  cast  down  ho- 
nour from  its  lofty  seat ! 

The  letter  was  soon  written  to  Mr 
Charles MacCooney's  friend  in  Dublin, 
and  given  to  Cornelius,  along  with  a 
present  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
an  intimation,  convey^  in  as  civil 
terms  as  such  an  intimation  admitted 
of,  that  this  was  all  the  father's  illegiti- 
9iate  son  was  ever  to- expect  from  bis 
parent'a  lawful  heir.  The  letter  of 
lecommendation  was  to  an  honourable 
Commissioner,  whom  it  informed  that 
the  bearer  thereof,  having  suffered  in 
the  Rebellion,  was  entitled  to  a  re- 
ward, which  he,  the  writer,  expected 
would  not  be  refused,  as  all  he  asked 
for  was  a  trifling  situation,  for  which 
McMacCooney,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  pledged  him- 
self the  young  man  was  most  fit.  To 
this  Mr  MacCooney  added  a  postscript, 
stating  that  there  would  be  no  oppo- 
sition in  the  borough  of  Ballycooley, 
and  therefore  he  would  be  returned  to 
Parliament  in  the  next  week.  So  far 
was  intended  for  official  inspection, 
\>ut  a  private  P.S.  was  written  on  the 


next  leaf  of  the  sheet,  in  whidh  fak  in- 
timate friend,  the  Commissioner,  was 
informed,  that  the  young  msa  who 
brought  the  letter  was  the  son  of  a 
person  with  whom  the  late  Mr  Mae- 
Cooney  was  reported  to  have  cohahit* 
ed,  and  as  his  presence  in  the  irnme* 
diate  vicinity. <^  the  Castle  would  be 
an  annoyance,  he  wished  him  provided 
for  somewhere  out  of  the  way.  *'  Send 
him,"  said  the  writer,  'Mown  to  the 
North  somewhere,  or  to  En^snd,  or 
to  the  devil,  if  you  can  get  mm  to  go 
there,  and  ^e  road  be  not  too  fiill  u- 
ready,  to  admit  of  any  more 


gers.  He's  obstinate  at  present  against 
going  abroad,  but  he  may  be  raoved 
on  by  degrees,  by  sending  him  only  a 
little  way  at  first,  till  the  home-sick- 
ness wears  off.  I  wouldn't  have  faim 
here  to  pester  me  on  any  aooount: 
The  estate  here  is  a  goodone,  andl  will 
make  it  better;  you  never  saw  any- 
thing in  such  abominable  conftnioik 
I  wiiui  yon  would  make  a  week  of  ho- 
lidays in  your  office,  and  oome  down 
to  assist  me  with  your  jodgment  in 
putting  matters  in  some  sort  of  order. 
There^  a  hogshead  of  claret  in  the 
cellar,  which  the  old  gentleman  went 
out  of  the  world  in  too  great  a  hoxry 
even  to  taste.  I  shall  reserve  the  im- 
portant ceremony  of  tapping  it  foe 
your  arrival. 

*'  Yours  ever, 
''  Charles  MacCooket/' 

Cornelius  returned  with  his  letter 
to  Kelly's  house  somewhat  exhausted 
with  his  journey,  as  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  gone  so  far  sinoe  he  re- 
ceived his  wound.  His  ^irits  too 
were  none  of  the  gayest,  for  he  had 
felt  himself  a  stranger  in  the  house 
which  had  ever  before  been  a  home  to 
him,  and  as  the  first  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  thought  of  going  to 
see  Dublin,  and  obtaining  a  sttoation 
there,  died  away,  the  fieMs  where  he 
had  hunted,  the  streams  by  which  he 
used  to  shoot  snipe,  the  hedges  where 
he  had  so  often  gone  bir£-neadng, 
and  every  other  rural  object  with 
which  he  had  all  his  life  been  so  fa- 
miliar, grew  more  precious  in  hiseyes* 
and  he  sighed  deeply  at  the  thou^ts 
of  quitting  them  to  go  to  spend  his  lite 
elsewhere. 

'*  I'm  afraid  it's  greatly  fateagued 
you  are  with  your  journey,"  said 
Mary,  who  was  the  only  person  in  the 
room  when  he  went  in«    *'  I  said  yon 
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ureren't  strong^nough  yei  to  go  so  to ; 
but  sit  down  .there,  an'  be  a  good  boy/' 
added  she,  cbeerily,  placing  a  seat  for 
bim,  "  while  I  go  get  you  somethin' 
to  Uke." 

.  **  Don't  go,  Mary,"  said  Cornelius^ 
as  be  sat  down ;  and  partly  through  bo« 
dily  weakness,  and  partly  an  overflow 
pf  feeling,  be  burst  into  tears. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Mary, 
alarmed. 

"  Nothing ;  only  a  great  lowness,"* 
replied  Cornelius.  '*  Mary,  there's  no 
one  in  the  world  I  b'lieve  that  cares 
for  me  now  only  you.  It  was  a  dreary 
place  Co  me  to-day,  that  Castle  Mac* 
Cooney,  so  it  was,  where  I  spent  many 
a  pleasant  day." 

"  What  sort  of  a  one  did  you  find 
bim  that's  in  it  now  ?"  asked  Mary ; 
"they  say  he's  a  could-hearted  man." 

''And  so  be  is,  Mary,  I'm  sure; 
be  has  a  could  haughty  look,  an' 
though  he  spakes  mighty  ii ice  and  gen- 
teel, there's  somehow  a  short  way  wit' 
bim,  that  one  can't  rightly  spake  one's 
mind  to  him  at  all." 

**  What  did  he  say  ?"  said  Mary. 
"  Was  be  agreeable  about  the  bit  of 
land?" 

"  No— he  refused  me  plump  and 
plain,  but  mighty  civil ;  and  he  gave 
me  a  letter  that  I  m  to  take  to  Dublin^ 
and  get  a  situation." 

"  A  situation  in  Dublin !"  said 
Mary.  ''  Oh,  sure  it  isn't  goin'  to  lave 
ua  you  are  ?" 

''  If  I  can't  get  the  land,"  replied 
Cornelius,  "  I  must  go  an'  take  what 
I  can  get.  But  what  I  wanted  to  say, 
Mary,  an'  what  I  never  said  before, 
for  what  was  the  use  when  I'aro  sure 
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you  knew  I  thou^^t  it-^tbat  is^I 
nope,  Mary>  my  duiin',  that  wbateTer 
good  fortune  I  nave,  you'll  be  the  one 
to  share  it  with  me.  It's  you  I  love 
dearly,  Mary,  and  without  you  ]'U 
never  be  happy  anywhere — Wop't  yoi% 
spake  to  roe,  Mary  ?"  continued  be, 
as  she  turned  away  to  bide  her  bluah- 
ing  cheek,  and  the  tear  which  trickMi 
down  it. 

*'  I — I— What  can  I  say  to  you, 
Cornelius  ?"  said  the  affectionate  girl. 
"  You  know  my  heart,  and  if  you 
won't  think  me  too  free  for  sayin'  so, 
I  won't  deny  that  it  is  yours,  and  tha( 
I  resolved  long  ago  that  you  were  the 
only  one  I'd  ever  marry — but  you 
frighten  me,  Cornelius,  wnen  you  talk 
of  goin'  away  to  Dublin — I'm  a  sim- 
pie  country  girl,  and  don't  know  any . 
of  the  ways  of  them  grand  places; 
and  you'll  see  finer  and  dashin  er  girla 
than  me  there,  Cornelius,  and  wen 
maybe  you'll  be  sorry  that  you  ever 
spoke  this  way  to  me. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  oaths,  and 
protestations,  and  asseverations  of  eter« 
nal  affection,  urged  with  all  the  vehe^ 
mence  of  Irish  feeling,  were  the  an« 
swer  to  these  suggestions  of  Mary— 
that  they  were  all  believed  and  sealed 
with  sweetest  kisses,  and  that  that 
evening  was  the  happiest  of  their  lives. 
Cornelius  arranged  that  he  should  gQ 
to  Dublin  by  the  coach  the  next  day 
but  one;  and  that  if  bis  letter  should 
be  the  means  of  procuring  bim  an  ap« 
pointment  to  a  place,  he  would  return 
again,  the  distance  being  but  a  day 'a 
journey,  and  settle  his  plans  witl^ 
Mary  for  their  future  life. 
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''  ANn  so  you  never  wor  in  Dublin 
before,"  said  the  coachman  to  Corne« 
liua,  while  they  were  yet  some  sixteen 
miles  distant  from  that  city,  for  which 
be  bad  departed  at  the  appmnted  time. 

"  No,  indeed,"  aaid  Cornelius.  "  I 
bear  it'a  a  grand  place." 

*'  Be  me  sowl,  an'  you  heerd  no 
lie,"  rejoined  Uie  coachman ;  "  feix  it 
ia  a  great  place,  sure  enough,  an'  ^reat 
bangin'  tnere  was  in  it  these  times* 
past." 


"  They  bung  a  great  many,  did 
they?" 

'*  Ay,  dozens — hunderts  of  'um 
every  week — hangin's  no  novelty  now 
— no  sight  to  run  to  see  as  it  used  to 
be — they'd  tuck  a  fellow  up  to  a  lamp* 
post,  without  sayin' '  by  your  lave,'  or 
*  ov  you  plase,'  or  any  sdart  of  civUity 
at  all  at  all." 

''  I  suppose  you  saw  a  dale  of  the 
rebellion,  bein'  so  much  upon  the 
road?" 


•  Deprassion  of  spirits.-.'^  He*a  troubled  wit*  a  lowness,*' 
applied  to  one  subject  to  fiu  of  nervous  mdancholy. 
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"  Ay  did  I^  fftich,  au'  a  nmowfttl 
tight  it  was;  I  seen  as  much  of  it  as 
any  man  between  this  an'  the  middle 
of  Irelanty  an'  that's  Athlone  they  say 
^— an'  devil  imrsne  me  if  ever  I  wish 
to  see  the  like  agin." 

"  Is  Dublin  quiet  now  ?" 

**  Oh^  Dublin  was  mighty  paoeable 
all  the  timoj  only  there  was  martial 
law,  an'  people's  names. chalked  on  the 
dooEB— eveiy  sowl,  big  and  little,  that 
lived  in  the  house.  So  if  yon  have 
much  acquaintance  there,  you'll  find 
them  out  quite  asy ;  not  doubtin',  sITi 
but  you  read,  of  course." 

''  It  wouldn't  be  hard,"  said  Cor^ 
nelius,  "  to  read  the  names  of  all  my 
acquaintance  there;  an'  the  raison 
why,  that  I  haven't  any." 

''  Well,"  rejoined  the  communica* 
live  charioteer, "  maybe  vou've  no  loss 
Iheie  either ;  f or  I  can  teil  vou,  there's 
more  people  in  Dublin,  ioan  there's 
good  of  um." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  rebellion, — ^borse-flesh,— 
farming, — and  bun  ting,— the  time  was 
oecupiM,  until  they  approached  near 
the  bridge  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
passes  across  the  great  southern  road, 
within  a  short  drive  of  the  entrance  of 
the  city.  Here  they  were  stopped  for 
a  time,  while  the  gates  which,  for  the 
aecurity  of  the  city,  had  been  erected 
on  the  cansi  bridges,  were  opened, 
and  a  short  colloquy,  touching  the 
news  of  the  day,  took  place  between 
the  coachman  and  the  sei^eant  of  the 
guard  which  was  mounted  upcm  the 
bridge. 

.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  early  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  the  setting 
sun  lighted  up  to  the  greatest  advan.- 
tage  the  beautiful  scene  upon  which 
CoraeUua  gazed,  with  that  mixture  of 
delightandwonderment  whichayounff 
traveller  only  can  feel,  when  the  world 
is  new  to  him,  and  no  crowd  of  com<« 
parisons  rush  upon  his  mind  to  de- 
predate the  value  of  that  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  admiration.  The 
eanai  here  well  deserves  to  be  called 
grand,  and  seems,  like  many  other 
publie  works  in  Ireland,  to  have  been 
formed  more  with  a  view  to  magnifi^ 
tence  and  beauty,  than  utility  and 
tomomy.  Hiough  not  very  deep,  it 
is  of  great  breadtn,  with  a  broad  foot« 
way  on  either  side,  lined  with  old  and 
lofty  elma,  which,  stretching  along  aa 
te  aa  the  eye  can  readi,  form  a  mi(f  i 
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niflcent  avenue,  with  m  fine  sheet  of 
water  in  the  centre.  Between  the 
point  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  ba- 
sin to  which  the  watera  flow,  there 
are  three  distinct  levels,  which  look 
like  successive  terraces  deaoendiBg  to 
the  town,  and  lined  all  die  war  bf 
those  fine  trees,  whose  huge  leafy 
branches  were  now  all  turned  togolden 
colour  by  the  aetting  aun,  mod  their 
shadows  reflected  upon  the  amootli 
surface  of  the  tranquil  water  in  which 
another  wood,  not  less  beautaful, 
Aou^  unreal,  seemed  to  grow.  This 
was  the  view  upon  the  right.  In  fioot 
and  a  little  to  the  left,  the  noUe  do- 
mesne  of  the  Phcenix  Park  presented 
iu  beautifully  undulated  surface-* 
here  a  deep  ravine,  with  ita  aidcB 
clothed  with  furze, — and  there  a  greasy 
eminence,  which  sloped  awmv  into  a 
grove  of  whitethorn,  fVom  which  the 
deer  dart  out,  to  sweep  away  aeroas 
the  wide  level  plains  that  tnia  im- 
mense park  afibids.  Beyond  this  lies 
the  ivy-topped  hill  of  Knockmarooo, 
behind  which  the  sun  was  rapidlj 
sinking  down,  and  covering  it  with  a 
flood  of  ruddy  light  thai  made  the 
hill  appear  on  fire. 

The  progress  of  the  coach  sogb 
changed  the  scene ;  and  aa  th^  rapid- 
ly approached  the  city,  the  novelty  of 
tne  sight  of  a  huge  mass  of  hooaea 
congregated  together,  the  smoky  elond 
whidi  hung  above  them,  and  the  v»a 
rietv  of  vehicles  passing  ahmg  the 
road,  engrossed  all  the  attention  of 
Cornelius.  They  passed  along  through 
the  narrow  suburb  of  Kilmainham, 
crowded  with  groups  of  pigs  and  chil- 
dren, who  squeeled  in  unbarmomoua 
concert  as  the  coach  passed  ;  the  pigs 
through  fear  of  being  run  over,  and 
the  children  to  honour  the  impost]^ 
vehicular  convenience  with  a  cheer. 
The  old  Court-house,  with  its  misoM- 
ble^looking  dungeon  grates  beneath* 
was  now  mt  bdund ;  and  the  Found- 
ling- Hospital,  with  its  loH^  priaoo- 
like  walls ;  the  long  line  of  St  Jamea- 
Street  passed  through,  and  Coradivs 
found  himself  quite  lost  in  the  hustle 
of  Thomas  Street,  that  grand  mart  of 
country  merchandize,  renowned  in 
the  annals  of  modem  Irish  insmree- 
tions.     It  was  there  Lord  fidwvd 
Fiti^erald  had  received  hia  dea^ 
wound;  and  there,  in  a  few  years 
after.  Lord  Kilwarden  was  butcher- 
ed; sndBmmetydiatniadenthQaiasty 
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wboae  nolile  qUalitiei  would  hare  gnu 
oed  a  Boble  cause,  died  the  death  of  a 
traitor  on  the  8cafibld. 

ConieliuB  was  "  wondering  if  there 
was  no  end  to  the  streets/'  when  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  arrived  in 
Com*marfcet,  where  he  had  been  re- ' 
commended  to  stop  at  the  honse  of  a 
**  dacent  man  from  the  County  Kil- 
dare,  that  was  Terr  civil,  and  gave 
things  raisonable/'  fiere  he  remained 
for  rae  night ;  and,  in  the  moroing, 
having  draned  himself  in  his  best  at« 
tire,  he  put  his  letter  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  ibrth  to  seek  for  the  Custom* 
honse,  to  which  it  was  directed.  His 
way  lay  through  the  verv  centre  of  the 
dty  of  Dublin,  a  dty  wnich  was  even 
then,  and  is  much  more  now,  worthy 
the  admiration  of  those  who  tske 
pleasure  in  the  views  which  a  magni- 
ficent city  esn  afford.  To  the  un- 
practised eye  of  Cornelius,  it  appesr- 
ed  nothing  but  grandeur.  After  a  long 
walk  through  the  bustling  passages 
of  High-street  and  Castle- street,  ne 
found  himself  at  ''  Dublin  Castle,'* 
of  whieh  the  very  name  was  not  pro- 
nounced without  a  feeling  of  awe,  in 
the  conntory  parta  of  Irdand,  during 
the  rebellion.  Here  was  the  seat  of 
government*— the  fountdn  of  terror— 
tlie  head-quarters  of  the  military— the 
phoe  of  council,  and  the  place  of  pn-* 
niahment— the  drmded  spot  where, 
according  to  the  impassioned  rant  of 
Curran,  ''  The  councils  ef  govern- 
ment were  holden  over  catacombs  of 
living  death  J  where  the  wretch  that 
was  buried  as  a  man,  lay  till  his  heart 
had  had  time  to  fester  and  dissolve, 
and  was  then  dug  up  a  witness !"  But 
Cornelius  was  no  politician,  and  was 
only  interested  in  tne  military  specta* 
cle  which  the  court-yards  of  the  Cas- 
tle afforded.  When  the  GtMii^  of  Dub- 
lin is  spoken  of,  let  not  the  Edin- 
burgh resder  associate  with  the  sounds 
the  idea  of  a  fortress  built  upon  a 
ro^y  pinnacle,  and  standing  hke  an 
armed  giant,  the  lofty  guardian  of  its 
own  "  romantic  town."  The  place 
which,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireiandi 
receives  the  name  of  Castle,  had  no- 
thing whatever  castellated  in  its  struc- 
ture, but  consisted  of  various  ranges 
of  brick  buildings,  inclosing  two  ex* 
tensive  yards,  and  containing,  besides 
the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  offices  of  the  Treasurv  and  of 
State,  and  of  the  seversl  military  de- 
partmento  of  the  countrjr— its  aitua- 
lion  bw,  and  entirely  destitute  of  mi« 
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litarr  fortification.  But  arms  were 
piled  and  flags  were  flying  in  the 
yards,  and  troops  were  marchiog  to 
and  fro,  to  the  sound  of  martial  mu« 
sic,  such  as  Cornelius  had  never  heard 
before,  and  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
scene  with  that  pleasure  which  the 
view  of  a  great  improvement  in  the 
art  which  we  have  ourselves  endea- 
voured to  practise,  is  so  likely  to  ex- 
cite. Descending  Cork  Hill  nom  the 
Upper  Castle-yard,  he  came  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  which  is  more  hap* 
pily  pUoed  for  view  than  the  othef 
public  edifices  of  Dublin,  forming  the 
termination  of  a  long  line  of  street, 
which  comes  down  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  and  crosses  the  Lif- 
fey  in  its  progress  by  a  bridse  of  ele- 
gant structure.  But  we  shallloae  sight 
of  our  story  if  we  linger  thus  amid  the 
topography  of  Dublin,  and  Cornelius 
must  be  supposed  to  have  paused  with 
long  and  Ihigering  looks  of  wonder 
and  delight  at  the  Parliament  House 
and  the  dniversity,  and  having  ar- 
rived, through  a  narrow  passage,  where 
now  stands  a  magnificent  street  call-^ 
ed  after  the  Earl  of  Westmorehnd, 
at  Carlisle  Bridge,  the  view  of  the 
Custom-house  burst  upon  him,  which, 
aa  far  as  external  appearance  goes,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  magnificent 
Custom-house  in  the  world.  Having 
with  no  small  difficulty,  and  after  va« 
rious  inquiries,  and  peregrinations 
fh>m  staircase  to  staircase,  and  corridor 
to  ccnrridor,  arrived  at  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  Commissioners,  he  asked 
to  see  the  gentleman  to  whom  his  let- 
ter was  addressed*  ''  See  him  I"  said 
the  messenger,  surveying  Cornelius 
from  head  to  foot,—"  he  never  sees 
no  one,  except  its  genUemm  on  very 
partik'lar  business,  while  he's  at  the 
Boord-^If  I  was  to  make  bould  to  go 
in  to  him  for  you,  what  shud  I  say 
was  your  business  ?" 

"  I've  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his," 
said  Cornelius. 

"  Oh,  if  that's  the  case,  give  it  to 
me,"  said  the  man,  almost  snatching 
it  from  him.  **  I'll  take  it  an'  ax  UT 
there's  an  answer  for  you." 

The  letter  was  taken  in  to  that  place 
of  awful  stete,  the  Board-room  of  the 
Irish  Custom-house,  and  the  messen- 
ger returned  to  say,  **  He  was  too 
busy  entirely  to  look  at  the  letter 
just  now,  and  that  Cornelius  should 
wait*"  And  so  he  did  wait  for  two 
long  hours,  when  at  length  a  fussy- 
looking  little  gentleman  made  his  ap- 
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yeumxce,  with  tiTid  etei  ieembg  al- 
ittHt  to  fitart  from  his  head,  and  a 
face  which  hloshed  for  the  qnaotitjr 
of  elaret  which  its   owner  Bightly 
transferred  from  three  hottles  to  his 
throat ;  he  held  the  letter  which  Cor« 
neUns  had  hrought  in  his  hand,  and 
instantly  let  fly  at  him  a  volley  of 
qfoestions  without  waiting  for  an  an* 
swer  to  one  of  them*    '^  Well,  yoong 
man— just  come  from  the  country,  I 
suppose — ^Those   damned    rebels  all 
qniet  yetP  No  crop,  I'm  told,  at  all- 
Tour  property  destroyed,  I  suppose-— 
Mr  MacCooney  quite  well,  I  nope— 
VHiafs  your  age?" 
•  ♦'  Almost  twenty,  sir,"  said  Come- 
lins,  who  was  lucky  enough  to  hit 
upon  the  last  question  without  endea* 
Touring  to  answer  any  of  the  others. 
"  Very  good,  very  good,"  returned 
llie  Commissioner^  "  you  seem  a  smart 
young  man,  and  I  hope  you'll  do  ycry 
Well.    Come  to  me  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you ;"  and  so  saying  he  turned 
upon  his  heel  into  the  room  of  state 
again,  leaving  Cornelius  not  a  little 
confounded  at  (he  thoughts  of  waiting 
three  or  four  days  without  any  one  he 
knew  to  speak  to,  and  without  the 
least  idea  of  what  was  to  be  the  result 
o£  the  letter  which  he  had  presented. 
His  frame  still  weak,  and  exhausted 
wilSi  his  long  stroll  through  the  city, 
his  spirits  easily  sunk,  and  he  found 
his  way  back  to  his  inn  with  slow  and 
melanchol]r  steps,  hardly  regarding  the 
oljects  which  m  the  morning  had  fill- 
ed him  with  so  much  pleasing  asto- 
nishment 

There  are  few  situations  of  negative 
unhapniness  more  strongly  felt  than 
that  ot  a  stranger  without  friends,  and 
without  business,  in  a  large  city-'-<ni^ 
is  beset  with  the  most  anti-philanthro- 
pic sensations,  and  more  than  half 
disposed  to /go  to  bufPets  with  th^ 
crowds  who  shdve  with  rude  velocity 
along  the  streets,  and  have  the  auda- 
city to  be  kmd,  and  busy,  and  loqua- 
cious, while  we  are  sad  and  silent, 
and  most  philosophically  weary  of  thd 
world.  Cornelius  was  not  sufficiently 
in  health  to  partake  of  the  jollification 
which  his  inn  would  have  afforded^ 
and  which  at  another  time  would  have 
prevented  the  time  from  appearing  so 
very  long  to  him ;  so  that  before  the 
end  of  the  four  days  had  arrived,  he 
had  become  heartily  weary  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  all  Ihmgs  therein. ' 

Upon  the  fburth  day  he  wait  moat 
punctual  in  hia  atteiidance  upon  Uie 


Commtasloiier,  who  Inftmiail  bin  4» 
Ms  no  small  astonishuient,  tbat  he  htA 
been  speaking  to  a  friend,  and  expect* 
ed  to  get  him  a  |^kc  with  £.70  m^tmr 
in  the  Custom-house  at  Liverpool. 

''  At  Liverpool?"  said  Corttdiw, 
'<  is  it  in  Enffland,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  in  'En^aad,  aoad 
a  fortunate  fellow  youll  be  to  get 
there." 

''  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  retimed 
Cornelius;  "  as  far  as  I  am  eosne, 
grand  a  place  as  this  is,  I  like  faosne 
better,  and  I'm  cfl-aid  that  it's  gonig 
farther  to  fare  worse  I'd  be  if  I  crow 
ed  the  say." 

*'  Fob,  ridiculous !  Yoa  mnat  go 
there  for  a  time  at  all  evmta— tlial  is 
if  I  can  get  the  place  for  yoo^-«id 
afterwards,  should  you  want  tm  get 
here,  which  I  don't  think  yon  ever 
will,  perhaps  we  will  manage  it  far 
you.  Come  back  to  me  in  three  days." 

The  Commissioner  then  left  Cone- 
lius  to  his  own  meditationa,  who  stood 

fsiping  as  if  uneertain  whettier  he  had 
eard  aright  what  had  been  ooomm- 
nicated  to  him,  so  astonished  was  he 
at  the  idea  of  being  transported  to 
England ;  however,  when  he  got  hack 
to  the  inn,  be  began  to  think  it  was 
time  he  sbotild  write  home  to  Mary 
to  say  how  he  had  eome  on,  sad  to 
tell  her  what  had  been  py|iosLd  to 
him.   Hia  letter  was  as  follows: 

"Mr  nxAxMABT, 
''  f  hope  this  letter  wflt  find  yss 
weD,  as  I  am  middling  at  present, 
thanks  be  to  God,  thongta  atill  weakly. 
Dear  Mary,  you'd  wonder  to  see  what 
a  great  fine  place  thia  is,  only  tcrriUe 
lonesome  ;  not  in  the  regard  of  die 
want  of  people,  for  there  are  crowds 
everywhere,  but  what  sqpsifics  that, 
when  one  goes  about  Iike«  dog  in  a 
fair  that  has  lost  his  master,  tooking 
up  in  everybody's  fkce,  and  not  know- 
ing  no  one.  This  makes  me  oflen 
think  of  you,  Manr,  which  to  he  i 


I  was  always  thinking  of  at  soy  rste, 
and  how  I  long  to  aee  yon  agpio, 
which,  plase  God,  I  will  ss  soon  as  I 
can  get  out  of  this  place.  Dear  Mary, 
I  gave  my  letter  to  the  gentkniaB,  i 
cute-looking  smart^spdten  little  ssan, 
and  he  said  sll  as  one  aa  that  he'd  do 
for  me,  and  bid  me  wait  HU  I  woold 
come  to  him  again,  which  I  did,  and 
behold  you,  he  says  it's  to  Liverpool  I 
must  go.  Liverpool  is  a  place  of  groat 
trade  akrosa  the  sea  hi  England  ;  nd  I 
hear  it'aa  verv  fipe  place  to  be  is,  tat 
if  I  could,  rd  rather-  sUy  at 
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and  I  tftiil  asniMh  to  tbe^gndenan, 
.buthtfdUa'lletoatDhearnie.  Dear 
Mary»  let  aat  know  what  you  think 
abovt  i^— he  aaid  maybe  1  could  get 
bade  here  after  I  wa«  thene  a  whUe. 
It  im't  settled  yet,  and  I  an  to  go  lo 
liim  in  three  days  mono.  Dear  Awry, 
f^t  my  love  to  your  father  and  Tim 
and  Pml,  and  I  hope  the  oow  ^t  well 
over  her  calving.    Your  affectionate 

"  C/OBW»-  M'COOWKY." 

Mr  Charlea  MaoCooney'i  friend  the 
CooMBiMOBer  wu  on  varioua  accounts 
aajuena  to  oblige  him,  and  took  no 
ansU  naias  to  get  the  appointment  for 
•  Ceraeuoa  in  Liverpool,  which  he  ef* 
.  fected  by  repesen^nx  that  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  if  he  remained  in 
Ireland,  a  number  of  rebels  bavins 
Bwom  to  kill  bim.  He  was  appointed 
therefore  to  Liverpool  with  an  under- 
atsnrfing,  which,  however,  was  not 
knosni  to  the  person  most  interested 
in  kaowingit,  that  when  he  had  learoh 
.jed  the  business  ofaievoiue  officer  be 
should  be  sent  abroad.  After  a  delay 
of  three  or  four  wedcs  the  matter  was 
arraaged,.  and  Cornelius  wss  inf onned 
.  that  he  should  prepare  for  setting  out 
-in  ten  day^,  which  time  he  determined 
ta  make  use  of  in  returning  to  the 
coonlry.  He  had  received  a  mesaa^e 
from  Mary  in  answer  to  his  letter-^ 
for  ahe  was  too  doubtful  of  her  epi»- 
4<dary  abilities  to  put  them  to  the  trial 
without  sooM  very  uigent  occasion^ 
the  nsessage  was  one  full  of  a&ctiofr> 
ate  wishes  fiw  his  health,  but  as  to  hia 
going  to  Englsnd,  she  left  it  all  to  hiB^ 
.self  to  fix  on  what  was  best. 

Comehus  returned  to  the  country 
with  the  rather  awkward  feeling  of 
not  being  sure  where  he  ought  to  go\» 
or  what  place  he  should  call  his  home ; 
hut  his  kind  and  hearty  reception  at 
the  hoBse  where  he  had  been  domid- 
led  during  lus  illness,  soon  dissipated 
this  comfortless,  sensation.  The  dme 
he  had  to  stay  was  short,  and  unfor- 
'tunately  toe  short  to  e&ct  that  whidi 
'Was  so  important  to  the  happiness  of 
the  youthful  pair.  They  were  both 
.yonui'eneugh  to  wait,  and  it  was  at 
lengda  settled  that  Cornelius  should 
CO  to  Liverpool  alone  and  stsy  for  a 
year,  in  the  hope  of  getting  back,  as 
wd  been  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
ttoner ;  or  if  that  were  found  impos* 
aihle,.1^t  he  would  beg  leave  of  ab> 
aence  and  come  over  for  Mary,  who 
'wottU  then  settle  with  him  in  £ng* 


JLfid  now  jtfe^  last  evening  they  were 
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to  spend  togetba  iras  come,  and  the 
long  twelvemonth's  absence  stood  be- 
fore  their  sight  like  a  c^oomv.  chasm 
which  is  fearful  at  the  brink,  however 
passable  it  may  have  appeared  at  a 
distance.  It  was  in  vain  Uiat  Mary 
tried  to  be  cheerful— «  ssd  presenti- 
ment of  unhappy  days  hung  over  her 
heart.  She  thought  of  the  dangers  of 
the  sea  which  her  k>ver  had  to  laross, 
and 

''  Her  fancy  fbllow*a  him  through  foam- 
log  waves !" 

She  remembered  the  wound,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  still  folt,  and  the 
unextracted  ball,  and  trembled  for  a 
nelapse  where  she  could  not  be  to 
nurse  him ;  and  then  there  was  som&- 
thin^  like  a  doubt — a  vague  yet  dark 
suspicion,  which  she  could  neither  80« 
eount  for  nor  shake  off,  that  absence 
might  weaken  his  attachment,  and 
some  English  girl  gsia  the  heart  which 
bad  been  so  fondly  pledged  So  her. 

Oppressed  with  these  feelings,  she 
wslked  sloDg  with  Cornelius  the  evcttr 
ing  before  he  wss  to  leave  for  Dublin, 
silent  and  melanchdy. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  spake, 
Mary,"  said  he, ''  for  st*s  a  long  time 
before  I'll  hear  you  spake  again  after 
to*night." 

"  And  that's  the  very  raison  I  can't 
^lake,"  replied  Mary ;  "  my  heart  is 
very  low  entiiely." 

"  My  own's  not  much  better,  Mary ; 
but  sure  there's  no  use  in  it,  stul 
though  wie  part  for  a  while,  pbse  Giod 
it'aallforgood.'* 

"  I  hope  it  is,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
si^  "  I  never  seen  the  say.  Corner 
Uus,  but  I  hear  it's  a  terrible  danger* 
ous  thing— didn't  you  see  it  when  you 
were  in  Dublin  ?" 

*'  Yes  1  did,  from  the  Pigeon-House, 
where  I  went  one  Sunday.  It'saterTv> 
ble  sight  of  water  ss  fiu:  as  ever  you 
jean  see  and  farther,  rowlin'  and  nml- 
in',  and  foamin'  no  like  a  pot  bailing 
over ;  but  they  said  it  wss  nothing  at 
all  where  I  seen  it,  to  what  it  is  out 
at  say,  beyond  the  Hill  of  Howtb  and 
Irelwd's  eye." 

"  I'm  sure  it  must  be  tenible/'  said 
Mary,  *'  an*  I'm  afraid  somethin'  may 
happen  to  you  in  crossing  it." 

"  Ob,  not  the  laste  lear  in  Ufa/' 
replied  Cornelius,  '*  them  that  crosses 
it  oiien  knows  the  way  of  it  so  well. 
Ill  enffsge  we'll  get  over  safe  enough, 
barxin  a  little  say  sickness ;  an'  that, 
they  say,  is  like  the  priest's  penance, 
very  sevare  sooictimes,  but  it  does  one 
good  aflterwardsc" 
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^  Aj,  bnl  ymt'ri  not  fit  to  bear 
fikknesB,  Cornebas,  now^  fiir  you  know 
▼oa'ie  not  bo  strong  as  TOtt  used  to 
oe.  Oh,  Cornelius,  jewd,  take  care 
of  yourself^  for  I  dread  anything  hap- 
penin'  you  there  where  you're  goin'^ 
and  no  one  to  take  care  of  you*" 

*'  Oh,  neyer  fear,  you'll  see  what 
caie  I'll  take;  an'  I  hope  I'll  be  is 
stout  as  ever  next  year,  when  I  come 
over  to  see  vou,  my  own  darlin'  little 
girl,  again/ 

^'  But  are  you  sure  you'll  come,  and 
not  forget  me,  Cornehua,  and  lave  me 
for  some  En^ish  girl?" 

'^  Lave  you,  Mary  I  If  I  do  may  my 
life  lave  me; — ^no,  I'm  not  the  one^ 
break  my  word  that  way  " 


said  Mary,  <'  when  I  said  that.  I 
don't  think  you  would  lave  me  bow, 
for  you  wouldn't  kill  me  withi  brakea 
heart ;  and  if  it  was  a  thii^  tihat  yoa 
forgot  me,  be  sure  your  poor  Muj 
would  soon  be  in  her  .grave." 

*'  And  may  I  follow  her  aoddcDly 
and  surely,  if  I  do^"  aatd  Conelin, 
solemnly. 

Thus  did  they  renew  their  womt 
and  promises  of  mutual  fidelity,  aod 
the  next  morning  Comdios  onoe  man 
took  the  ooaeh  for  Dublin,  wboe,  1m* 
ving  arrived,  he  received  the  neeea 
instructions,  and  in  a  few  days  i 
his  jpassaj^e  on  board  a  ! 
sel  tor  larerpooL 
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Thirty  years  ago,  the  passage  from 
Dublin  to  Liverpool  was  a  formidable 
affiiir,  compared  with  what  it  is  at 
present.  Cornelius  took  with  him  a 
week's  sea*store  when  he  proceeded 
to  the  vessel  in  the  Custom-house 
Dock,  and  he  soon  found  himself  float- 
ing down  the  river,  and  fairly  parted 
from  his  native  land.  A  gentle  breese 
soon  swept  the  vessel  out  into  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  Dublin.  They  shot 
along  the  south  wall,  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  which  is  placed  the  little  fort 
called  the  Pigeon-House,  from  whence 
a  broad  wall  of  granite  blocks  shoots 
out  a  great  distance  fiffther  into  tiie 
sea,  and  joins  the  rock  upon  which 
the  DubUn  Light-house  is  built.  Pass- 
ing this,  the  wider  glories  of  the  bay 
di^ihiy  themselves.  On  the  left,  the 
low  &X  shore  is  studded  with  white 
bathing  cottages  approaching  the  wa* 
ter's  edge,  which  glitter  in  the  sun, 
while  the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  green 
of  the  fields  that  stretch  out  beyond 
them;  while  on  the  right,  the  eye, 
after  one  wide  sweep  of  strand,  is 
carried  on  to  a  bold  and  rocky  ubote 
•-ihere  ornamented  with  all  tnat  art 
can  do  to  beautify  the  scene,  and  diere 
left  in  its  bare  and  natural  wildness. 
From  thence  looking  inland,  villas 
and  rich  woods  cover  the  fiuse  of  the 
oountrjT,  tiU  the  view  is  bounded  by 
the  chun  of  Dublin  mountains,  which, 
running  along  eastward,  mix  with  the 
Wicklow  hills,  that  in  their  turn  blend 
with  the  blue  sky  in  the  far  distance. 
And  now  they  swept  along  with  swell- 
ing sails,  mid-way  between  the  hills 
of  Howlh  and  KUliuey,  the  extreme 
points  of  the  bay  ou  north  and  souths 


which  stand  out  into  the  epen  aea, 
like  pHlars  planted  by  natoie  to  nnk 
this  portal  of  the  waters,  and  dieiiar 
the  land  from  the  violence  of  the  ocean 
atorm. 

Since  that  time,  the  peraefering 
huid  of  man  has  wrought  a  t^baags 
upon  the  rockv  mass  of  Killioey, 
wnich  one  might  have  supposed  no- 
thing but  a  vident  convulsion  of  na* 
ture  could  have  eSected»  In  (»der  to 
form  the  harbour  of  KingstoOj  at  aome 
miles'  distance,  the  quarriers  have  aal 
to  work,  and,  with  the  aid  of  gnu. 
powder,  have  ^t  and  ahatteted  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  centre^  and  by 
mesns  of  trucks  and  rail-roads^  the 
huge  fragments  have  been  sent  roUing 
down  to  the  shore,  and  hurled  into 
the  sea,  while  old  Kiih'ney  di^lays 
her  scorched  and  riven  boaom  to  the 
storm — ^unsightly. 

A  sea  voyage  was  once  upon  a  time, 
when  steam-boats  as  yet  were  not,  the 
very  aptest  emblem  of  uncertain^; 
and  amongst  many  sins  against  poecry 
and  the  picturesque,  whidi  tlie  in- 
ventors of  these  modem  eonvenimoei 
have  to  answer  for,  we  have  to  lay  to 
their  chaige,  the  depriving  us  of  the 
charming  analogy  to  the  voyage  of 
life,  which  the  uncertamty  of  a  aea 
voyage  used  to  afford.  The  frivoiir^ile 
breeze  which  had  sent  die  vesad  down 
the  river,  wheeled  to  the  aouth  when 
they  cleared  the  bay,  and  diote  her 
round  the  point  of  Howth,  and  past 
the  rugged  crags  of  Ireland's  eye.  Hie 
morning  ibuud  them  healing  aboot 
between  lAmbay  Island  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  it  was  not  nntil  aller 
right  days'  struggle  against  adv 
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wind  and  stormy  wetdier  that  tliey 
anchored  off  LiTerpooL 

Corndfais  got  into  the  town  npon  a 
Sunday,  siek,  and  weary  of  that  leaat 
agreeable  of  ail  aorta  of  existence, 
whidi  a  landsman  endures  in  a  small 
vessel  at  sea ;  the  land  breeze,  how* 
8fer,  soon  recovered  him,  and  he  hasted 
towiffds  the  inn  to  which  he  had  been 
recommended  to  take  up  his  quarters. 
<'  And  so  this  is  Bnchmd  I'm  in,"  said 

^e  to  himself  as  ne  looked  about;    it  #a8  you,  though  yon  were  to 
''  and  a  miahty  nice  place  it  is,  to  be    it;  for  didb't  I  see  you  killed, 

e,  though  tnere'a  not  much  diflfer< 


enee  between  itself  and  Dublin  nei« 
ther,  an'  of  the  two  I  don't  b'lieve 
but  Dublin's  the  finest  after  all*"  He 
now  reached  Uie  inn,  and  the  sig^t  of 
a  good  English  breakftst  laid  out  in  a 
neat  little  parlour,  reminding  him  for* 
dbly  of  the  fast  he  had  kept  for  some 
days  before,  he  rung  the  bell,  which 
waa  answered  by  a  smart  pretty  little 
Lancashire  girl,  dressed  in  her  short 
tig^t  gown,  and  looking  as  neat  as  if 
she  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  keep 
herself  so. 

''  What  would  yon  please  to  want, 
air  ?"  said  she. 

''  It's  my  breakfast  I  want,  miss," 
aaid  Cornelius,  who  did  not  suppose 
it  was  a  common  servant  who  adoress- 
«d  him,  "  whether  I  plase  or  no,  for 
I'm  just  come  off  the  say,  where,  if 
fastinff  would  make  my  sowl,  I'm 
sure  I  d  coon  go  to  heaven,  but  here 
on  land  I've  no  chance  that  way." 

*<  You  shall  have  it  directly,  sir,* 
aaid  die  girl,  disappearing. 

**  Faith,  but  that's  not  like  Ireland 
at  all,"  said  Oomelius.  "  I  percave 
now  where  it  is  I  am.  How  nice 
and  pretty  she  spakes,  an'  as  smart 
she  looks,  as  if  she  was  goin'  to  a 
dance."  The  appearance  of  the  kettle 
put  an  end  to  his  soliloquy,  and  he 
waa  presently  deeply  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  rolls  and  beef  and  tea, 
when  another  person  entered  the  room, 
and  sat  down  at  the  opposite  ude  of 
the  table ;  he  had  taken  up  the  news- 
paper to  read,  when  happening  to 
glance  at  the  face  of  Cornelius,  who 
bad  been  too  busy  to  look  at  him,  the 
paper  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he 
«jacttlated  in  a  rich  Leinster  brogue— 

**  Christ  Jasus  I"  and  could  ^et  no 
farther  withhisspeech,butsat with  his 
mouth  a*gape,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  yoimg  man. 

Cornelius  raised  his  head  at  the  ex* 
damation,  and  beheld  in  his  comps^ 
nion,  one  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  who 


had  belonged  to  the  yeomanry  corpi^ 
and  who  had  been  dose  behind  when 
he  received  his  wound. 

''  Ryan,"  said  he,  with  surmise, 
**  I'm  Tery  glad  to  see  you,  an'  it's  little 
I  thought  to  see  any  one  I  knew  in 
these  parts." 

^  Coony,"  said  Ryan,  *'  are  yon 
sure  if  s  yoursdf,  and  not  your  fetch  ? 
Only  I  nerer  heerd  of  a  fetdi  ateing 
beet  and  roulls,  I  wouldn't  believe 

swear 
n't  1  see  you  killed,  or  all 
as  one,  an'  afterwards  vras  tonld  you 
were  killed  to  death  by  the  rebels, 
and  then  buried  before  you  were  dead 
aUout?" 

^'  Oh  no,''said  Comdlus,  kughing ; 
**  it  was  bad  enough  with  me,  but  not 
quite  BO  bad  as  that  either." 

*«  Then,  if  it  is  you,"  said  Ryan, 
still  with  an  air  of  doubt,  ''  how  did 
you  escape?  I  was  sent  to  Dublin 
with  an  express  in  a  day  or  two  after 
•we  bet  the  rebels  at  Ballycooley,  an' 
thought  you  were  dead  and  buried. 
I  had  friends  in  Dublin,  and  so  I  didn't 
go  back,  and  they've  sent  me  over 
here  about  some  busmess." 
^Cornelius  recounted  his  adventures 
from  the  time  he  was  separated  from 
hia  party  in  the  ntreat  from  Balhr- 
cooiey,  and  at  the  end,  Ryan  swore  ne 
would  never  believe  again  that  a  man 
was  dead, "  barrin'  he  was  at  his  wake, 
or  his  fhneral,  at  the  laste." 

Ryan  vras  to  return  to  Dublin  the 
next  day,  and  Cornelius  availed  him« 
self  of  his  knowledge  of  the  town  in 
the  meantime  to  procure  a  lodging; 
and  having  intrusted  to  his  care  a 
letter  for  Mary,  and  seen  him  to  his 
ship,  he  went  to  the  Custom-house, 
and  producing  his  credentials,  was  in 
a  few  davs  pUced  in  a  situation  to 
lesm  the  duties  of  the  service  to  which 
he  was  to  belong.  He  found  his  place 
for  some  time  irksome  enough  ;  the 
man  under  whose  direction  he  was 
placed,  was  one  of  that  class  of  which 
one  needs  not  to  be  long  in  Ensland 
in  order  to  find  a  specimen.  He  loved 
puddina  and  roast  beef,  and  his  wife 
and  children,  and  to  be  rude  when  he 
dared.  He  was  strictly  honest;  and 
had  about  as  much  feehng  as  a  cab* 
bage.  He  looked  vrith  some  dislike 
upon  Cornelius,  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
because  to  tesch  him  his  business  gave 
him  trouble,  and  next  because  he  was 
an  Irishman ;  for  Irishmen  had,  rather 
unhappily  for  both  parties,  not  the 
good  rprtune  to  be  much  in  favour 
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with  the  mere  Jalm  Bull,  Mr  bis  ife 
jenkrged  iotenoone  wbieh  liii  nee 
taken  place  between  the  coimtriei, 
mtee  tOBB  putially  loaoved  this  pie- 
judioe,  at  I  hepe  I  may  be  permitted 
iocallit. 

The  imvressioii  whidi  teeoBit  ematB 
10  Irdand  bad  made  upon  the  mind 
of  Comdi«%  waa  such*  that  be  aeem^ 
ed  hkidf  to  fi»rm  an  exceptkm  to  the 
geperal  character  of  nnafmrtinfaB  thai 
attachea  to  bis  eoontrymen*  Heweat 
on  nmkaAj  and  wdi^  attending  dam» 
ly  tonia  bnoneai,  and  beeoming  very 
naefnl  m  bia  8itiiatiou»  and  by  dom 
dmen  gaming  aonutbing  of  the  eon» 
fidenoe  m  his'superior. 

He  ooeiBianalhr  receivedlettcni  ftmn 
Mery,  wbich^  altfaongb  not  very  «6k 
curately  wotded,  or  correctly  apaled, 
conveyed  the  gemiine  sentimenta  of  a 
kind  and  warm  heart,  which  waa  A 
feetionateiy  attached  to  him  ;  and  be 
did  not  fail  to  anawer  tliera  in  terma 
equally  afRsctionate^andalmcBteqnai- 
ly  sincere. 

Four  months  had  now  paaaed  away« 
and  bis  health  and  strenglii  were 
much  restored.  He  lived  hitherto 
almost  wiihoat  aocictyy  soLicing  bhn- 
aetf  in  bia  lonely  evemngs  with  and* 
eipatiooa  of  the  dmnestic  comfiort  be 
should  ei^ov  when  be  was  enaUed  to 
make  Mary  bia  wife ;  nnfortnaately, 
bowevery  a  change  took  place  which 
altered  his  habits  and  the  cnmnt  of 
his  thoQgbta. 

His  old  conipanion«  Ryan,  returned 
again  to  Liverpool  to  remain  some 
lime,  and  having  soon  found  him  ont, 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  way  of 
life  which  he  found  Comdina  pno* 
tised. 

**  Why,  is  it  practising  for  a  priest 
you  are/  said  lie,  *'  living  here  witl^ 
out  a  bit  of  fun  from  one  week's  end 
to  the  other?  Come  along  here  tiU  I 
tache  you  some  life,  and  £n't  have  it 
to  say  when  you  go  home  that  yon 
seen  nothing/' 

Cornelius  resbted  once  or  twice, 
but  at  leogth  he  was  prevailed  upmi 
to  be  ''  tanoght  aome  life"  in  Ryan's 
company,  and  waa  but  too  soon  able  to 
"  go  alone"  in  the  new  scenes  which 
were  opened  to  him.  He  waa,  as  we 
somewhere  mentioned  before,  dealt 
with  rather  favourably  by  nature  in 
the  matters  of  face  and  figure,  and  the 
iemale  aoouainbmoes  to  whom  Rjran 
introduced  him,  while  they  rallied 
him  on  bis  Irish  rusticity,  bestowed 
tuch  compliments  in  other  re^ieot9»  as 


flattesed-hiiVMiily, 
tentiontothe 


mi  a  very  a^ 
yrovng  iellow*    He  aeon  1 
aiderablyafiyp,fliinoedliiafanMd  Imh, 

ami  kst  b^tuimUae  mmpSS^m^ 
goodness.  He  no  loqger  tunwm  wiib 
ao  mudi  fimdnew  to  vaeoiketMna  af 
Ireland,  nor  dw^t  witkaanandi  pla»' 
sure  upon  the  antic^ntinn  nf  Ina  se- 
tom  tbeie;  and  aametf 
company  of  bia  new  i 
ances,  he  thought  of  Haty, 
fell  hito  a  eompaiiaott  of  1 
manner,  her  dm^y  her  walk,  heri 
ner  of  speaking,  with  that  of  thea 
pay  young  women  anmnd  luaa  ;  « 
in  the  new 
bad  opened  upon 
pearanoe  alone  waa  oonti 
paralld  oonduded  much  to'the  i 
vantaseef  poor  Mary*  Hei 
totbiokthathe  hi^  g 
his  professions  of  attachn 
When  a  letter  came  frtai  fas;  be  knev 
not  what  to  say  in  reply,  aiid  thieaB^ 
tbie  postponed  bia  anawer,  nntfl  at  fast 
one  came  containing  aome  alig^  kn- 
proaehes  for  bia  omMon,  nnd  ifaan  be 


too  for  ia 


afterieoeived  the  foUowii^ 


**  Mr  nsAa  Cobnblids, 
"  I  was  afirade  lone  ago  that  it 
would  come  to  this  when  you  went 
away  to  liv  among  grander  people  nor 
we.  O  Cornelius,  you  dc»n  t  love  me 
any  bnger,  or  you  couldn't  write  yoor 
last  letter  and  spake  so  unkindly,  only 
because  I  said  you  ought  to  write  to 
me  of  tener.  Gcid  knows,  it  is  only  m  j 
affection  for  you  made  me  long  to 
hear,  and  grieved  me  to  be  disappoiDt- 
e^  But  1  will  comDlain  no  more.  If 
vou  wish  to  forget  all  that  ever  passed 
between  us,  I  will  never  remind  yoa 
of  it  agen,  and  I  woan't  be  long  hen 
to  trouble  you  or  any  one  else. 

*^  Your  affectionate 
''  Mary  Kelli." 

Comefiua  was  affisded  when  be  reid 
this  letter;  and  under  the  inJInenrr 
of  a  tide  of  retttming  foelii^  he  sil 
down  to  write  an  answer  to  it.  Ikia^ 
however,  he  found  a  more  difficah 
task  than  he  had  antwipated,  for  he 
conkl  not  make  for  himself  n  satisfoe* 
tory  apology ;  and  he  hid  only  aeeoa^ 
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pMriMd  •  itvir  Uan  of  U»  letter,  wkea 
tlie  iMHir  srrited  «l  n^iidi  he  bad  pro* 
mind  to  odl  upon  Bymn,  aad  go  with 
bim  to  a  dance.  Letviag  the  letter 
UBwritteD,  and  glad  of  an  ezcoae  for 
qmttting  an  unpleasant  task,  he  pro* 
oeeded  to  keep  nis  apporatmeot;  and 
hiafiriend  perceirhig  that  he  was  in 
ipvorse  splnts  then  vsual,  insisted  on 
his  drinking  pondi  "  to  put  life  in 
bim."  Cornelius  was  without  much 
diffl^ty  indueed  to  yield  to  this  per« 
snasiod^  as  he  had  resorted  to  the 
sBHie  means  more  than  once  before, 
when  be  found  refleetion  unpleasant; 
nd  the  consequence  was,  that  be  went 
to  the  dance,  with  his  brain  heated, 
asid  all  his  palses  beating  with  the 
artificial  excitement  of  intoxication* 
lliere  were  a  number  of  young  women 
at  the  dance,  whose  natural  beauty, 
said  most  of  them  possessed  some 
ahare,  was  set  oiP  to  the  best  adran- 

a^  by  the  kind  of  dressing  most 
eolated  to  display  their  charms. 
Amount  them  was  one,  the  especial 
IkTOunte  of  Cornelius,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  who  apneared  like  a 
lady  at  night,  though  she  manufac- 
tured ladies'  dresses  in  the  day,  and 
whawasas  imprudent,  and  as  fond 
of  admiration,  as  she  was  fiur.  In  her 
presence  Cornelius  forgot  all  the  feel- 
uiga  which  Mary's  letter  had  called 
fordi ;  and  fired  by  intoxication  and 
beauty,  poured  forth  his  admiration 
in  terms  of  warmth,  which,  instead  of 
beiiK  checked,  were  rather  encouraged 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re* 
oeired.  When  the  dance  was  01^,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  our  hero  ta  see  this 
beautiful  young  woman  home ;  their 
tray  did  not  happen  to  be'  the  same  as 
that  of  any  of  tneir  companions ;  and 
however  fervent  the  language  of  Cor- 
nelius was  in  the  presence  of  others, 
it  may  be  easily  supposed  it  was  not 
less  so  now  that  they  were  alone. 
They  reached  the  door  of  the  house  in 
whidi  she  lived.  If  they  had  had  to 
knock— if  a  servant  had  come  to  the 
door,  all  might  have  been  well ;  but 
the  devil,  who  is  "  so  very  sly,"  had 

Euvided  the  young  woman  with  a 
tch  key,  with  which  she  opened  the 
door  for  herself.  They  lingered  on  the 
step.  Cornelius  swore  it  was  "  a  mor* 
tal  sin  to  psrt  so  soon ;"  he  took  her 
hand,  which  was  not  withdrawn ;  he 
saw  she  blushed— he  felt  she  trem- 
bled— ^he  almost  feared  she  would  have 

ftUea,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms* 
•       •       •       •        • 


The  day-light,  «rUdi  Mmd  them 
still  together,  mroke  upon  Cornelias  a 
Mm  and  pei^nred  man,  and  hound  by 
pasnonate  oaths,  and  by  honour,  to  be 
the  husband  of  the  young  English- 
woman before  night.  Tlw  dawn  of 
morning  warned  him  to  go  home,  and 
he  rushed  through  the  streets  to  his 
lodgings ;  his  mind  too  bewfldered,  to 
think  of  anything  distinetlj. 

He  flung  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
dept  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the 
bright  day  shining  in  upon  him  awa« 
kened  him  to  a  sense  of  what  he  had 
done. 

The  first  ejects  which  met  his  eye,, 
aa  he  sprung  from  where  he  lay,  were 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Mary 
the  day  before,  and  his  own  half- writ- 
ten answer,  while  at  the  same  instant 
the  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed 
since  he  had  left  that  unfinished  let- 
ter, flashed  wiUi  terrible  distinctness 
upon  his  mind. 

His  brain  whirled  round,  he  reeled, 
and  fell  upon  the  bed,  covering,  his 
fiice  with  his  hands,  snd  passionately 
calling  himself  a  villain. 

I  shall  not  protract  mV  tale,  bv  re- 
counting all  that  Cornelius  safiered.: 
He  gave  himself  up  as  a  lost  man,  was- 
married  to  the  young  Englishwoman, 
and  never  was  happy  any  more.  Mary's 
letter  was  of  course  never  answered— 
the  recollection  of  the  way  he  had 
treated  her  was  too  bitter  to  be  indtd* 
ged,  and,  to  drive  away  thought.  Cor* 
nelius  habitually  resorted  to  drink. 
He  became  a  sot,  and  his  health  su& 
fered  in  consequence— he  n«lecCed 
his  business,  was  reprimanded,  and 
grew  savage  in  his  temper.  His  young 
Wife  bore  with  this  but  for  k  short 
time.  She  fdt  too  much  the  value  off 
her  personal  charms  to  submit  to  the. 
harsbness  of  a  "  brute  of  an  Irish- 
man," which,  before  long,  she  very 
unceremoniously  assiired  bim  he  was  I 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  ran 
oiFfVom  Cornelius  to  seek  for  consola* 
tion  in  the  protection  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant's son,  who  had  an  ambition  to. 
get  a  name  for  doing  something  rakish. 

It  was  the  morning  after  she  had 
abandoned  him,  while  he  was  yet 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame  and 
disgrace,  which  he  had  dragged  upon 
himself  by  his  perfidy  and  impru- 
dence, that  he  received  a  letter  by  the 
Irish  post  He  broke  the  seal  #ith 
a  sullen  courage  as  if  he  were  as- 
smred  that  he  could  hear  nothing 
which  would  nuke  him  mora  miaer^ 
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able  than  he  was  already.  It  was  Imt 
a  few  lilies^  and  ftom  Mary.  ''  Cor* 
nelius/'  the  letter  said,  '*  I  write  these 
few  lines  to  tell  you  I  forgive  you  upon 
my  dying  bed.  Since  you  ye  forgot  me, 
maybe  you  doan't  care  for  this ;  but  if 
vou  should  ever  remember  me,  and 
near  that  I'm  dead  and  gone,  I  would 
like  you  to  know  that  I  bore  no  ill  will 
to  you,  though  you  used  me  hardly, 
but  forgave  you  before  I  died." 

Cornelius  read  this  letter,  and  let  it 
fall  from  his  hands  without  a  word. 
He  received  it  in  his  office,  and  after 
a  brief  interval,  went  on  copying  the 
paper  before  him  with  mechanical  ex- 
actness— finished  his  business,  shut 
up  his  papers,  and  arranging  every* 
thing  with  unusual  care,  went  home 
and  sat  down  in  his  room  pde  and  si* 
lent  as  a  statue.  He  did  not  go  to  bed, 
nor  stir  from  his  position  tiu  the  ap- 
pearance of  day-light  the  next  mom* 
mg,  when  putting  on  his  hat,  he  sud« 
dendy  rualied  out  of  the  house,  and 
rsn  to  the  Quay.  He  found  a  vessel 
bound  that  day  for  Dublin,  in  which 
he  embarked,  and  arrived  in  four  or 
five  days.  It  was  night  when  he 
Unded,  and  the  coaches  for  the  coun* 
try  were  all  gone,  but  he  would  not  be 
delayed,  and  set  out  to  walk  through 
vain  and  darkness  to  the  County  KU« 
dare.  It  was  about  noon  on  the  foU 
lowing  day  that  Cornelius,  with  a  wild 
and  distracted  look,  all  wet,  and  drag- 
gled with  the  mud  of  the  road,  wound 
round  the  bottom  of  a  hill  by  which 
an  old  road  passes  within  a  few  miles 
of  fiallycooley,  concealing  from  the  tra- 
veller, until  he  arrives  within  half  a 
mile  of  it,  the  ruins  of  an  old  church, 
which  has  been  long  abandoned,  but 
still  retains  its  grave-yard,  where 

«  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep." 

At  this  instant,  the  loud  wail  of  the 
Irish  fhneral-cry  burst  upon  his  ear, 
and  made  him  start  back  with  horror. 
Hiere  is  a  something  terrible  in  this 
cry,  and  perhaps  not  the  less  from  the 
near  resemblance  of  some  of  its  sounds 
to  those  of  wild  merriment,  which  im- 

Srts  a  sensation  as  if  there  were  some^ 
ing  firantic  in  the  wild  lament  which 
is  poured  over  the  dead.  Cornelius 
darad  not  advance  a  step  further,»the 
procession  waanow  full  m  his  view,  and 
tie  knew  too  well,  from  what  he  saw, 
that  they  were  the  mortal  remains  of 
some  young  maiden  which  were  home 
to  the  grave.    The  coffin,  which  was 


home  upon  men's  dioiiUm  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  vounggirisdivned 
in  white,  and  walking  two  by  two, 
bearing  in  their  hancn  short  while 
wands,  upon  the  ends  of  which  oval 
hoops  were  fastened,  deoonted  with 
white  paper,  cut  into  devioea  emblem- 
atic of  innocence  and  purity,  while 
some  were  also  hung  round  with  the 
pale  flowers  of  the  spring.  Bdiind 
these  came  the  troop  of  *'  Kieenen," 
old  women  with  their  heads  wiamietl 
in  white  handkerchiefs,  whidi,  m&ag 
down  upon  the  shoulders,  was  doaea 
in  front  upon  the  breast.  These,  aa 
often  as  the  procession  halted^  or  the 
bearera  of  the  coffin  were  diaii^ed,pat 
forth  that  wild  cry  which  floated  with 
melancholy  cadence  through  the  hol- 
lows, and  was  echoed  from  every  little 
hill. 

An  old  woman  who  had  gone  dowa 
to  the  end  of  her  field  to  lookaX  "the 
Bern,"  as  she  called  it,  now  appraadi- 
ed  Cornelius,  who  asked  with  a  house 
voice,  which,  by  a  desperate  effivt,  he 
made  to  appear  calm  and  steady,  whoee 
funeral  it  was  ? 

"  It's  the  daughter  of  one  Kdly,** 
said  the  old  woman ;  ''  she  died,  poor 
crathur,  of  a  decay  ;  and  they  aay,  »- 
deed,  her  heart  was  brack — a  young 
man  from  her  own  nayhrud,  thc^  say> 
deserted  her ;  an'  she  was  sofi-horted* 
pur  girl,  and  tuck  on  so  that  she  died. 
God  foi^ve  him,  that  has  the  sin  of 
her  death  to  answer  for,  anyhow." 

The  woman  passed  on  to  her  cabin, 
and  CorneUus,  with  a  groan,  cast  him- 
self upon  his  face,  upon  the  damp 
earth,  and  there  he  lay  till  nisht  began 
tofalL  ^       --0     ---»- 

The  sound  of  a  coach  ap]HDaching 
was  the  first  that  he  appesied  to  hesr. 
He  rose,  but  staggerea,  and  found  he 
could  scarcelv  stand.  He  was  able,  how- 
ever, in  a  feeble  voice,  to  haO  the  ooscfa, 
which  was  the  mail  for  DuUin,  and 
he  was  sssisted  to  a  seat  Upon  it.  He 
soon,  however,  began  to  shiver,  so  as 
hardly  to  be  able  to  sit  on  the  coadi— 
racking  pains  shot  through  his  head 
and  limbs  ;  and  when  the  mail  airi* 
ved  at  Rathcoole,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
lifted  down  and  carried  into  a  public- 
house,  where  he  was  put  to  bed.  In 
the  morning  he  was  raving  in  the  de- 
lirium of  fever,  which  growii^  rapidly 
worse,  he  died  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  and  was  buried,  without  aay  one 
knowing  even  his  name.  His  eyes 
were  closed  by  strangers,  and  no  one 
shed  a  tear  upon  his  grave. 
U 
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THE  BEITISH  COLOKIBi. 

IKfTBR  TO  HIl  ISRACK  THE  BVKE  OF  WILLINCTOK^  &C.  &C.  &C. 

PROM  JAHB8  M'qUBBN,  ESQ. 


My  Lord  Di>xe> 

Called  to  fill  the  highest  and  the 
most  important  office  in  the  councils 
of  your  Sovereign^  as  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  country  your  Grace  has 
been— ^the  high  estimation  in  which 
jou  are  known  to  hold  national  ho- 
nour— and  the  deep  regard  which  your 
Grace  is  known  to  entertain  for  eyerj^ 
itung  connected  with  the  prosperitY 
and  the  independence  of  the  British 
Empire,  induce  me  to  address  you  at 
this  moment  regarding  that  most  im* 
portant  branch  of  British  strength  and 
power,  our  extensive  Colonial  System. 
Various  circumstances,  moreover^  em- 
bolden me  to  call  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  your  Grace  to  the  present  con- 
dition^ to  the  future  prospects,  and  to 
the  vast  importance,  of  that  most  vital 
portion  of  Ine  system,  the  West  India 
Colonies. 

We  were,  my  Lord  Duke,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  prosperous^  the 
richest,  and  the  most  influential  nation 
upon  the  face  of  this  earth.  The  most 
powerful  nations  feared  us — all  na- 
tions respected  us.  Our  power  extend- 
ed, and  our  flag  waved  with  effect,  in 
every  quarter  and  in  every  climate. 
We  were  raised  to  this  commanding, 
to  this  prosperous,  to  this  enviable,  and 
to  this  envied  state,  by  our  Colonial 
System.  Commanding  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Torrid  Zone — raising 
these  in  fact  by  British  skill  and  by 
British  capital,  and  transporting  these 
in  our  own  ships  to  every  port  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  we  tnereby  com- 
manded the  commercial  markets  of 
every  kingdom  even  in  those  eventful 
times,  when  the  world  was  arrayed  in 
Bnns  against  us,  and  attempted  to  shut 
us  out  of  almost  every  port  of  every 
civilized  nation. 

^  By  this  judicious,  industrious,  and 
simple  system,  we  became  masters  of 
the  springs  of  profitable  commerce.  By 
our  commercial  industry,  and  by  the 
surplus  wealth  and  capital  which  the 
lucrative  trade  carried  on  with  our 
Colonial  possessions  poured  in  upon  us, 
we  created  manufacturing  industry: 
Vot.XXm. 


and  thus  obtaining  capital,  we  reared 
up  internal  manufactures  to  an  extent 
which  enabled  us  to  supply,  to  com- 
mand, and  to  retain  every  market.  The 
advance  of  British  agriculture  in  all 
its  branches,  and  the  mc^oration  and 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
our  population  of  everv  class,  together 
with  the  increased  and  increasing  va* 
lue  of  all  property  in  the  United  £ng- 
dom,  were  the  necessary  and  happy 
results. 

The  empire  prospered  until  it  be- 
came cursed  witn  a  swarm  of  political 
economists,  cold  calculating  tbeoriBtsb 
and  speculative  rulers ;  by  each  and  by 
all  of  whom  the  doctrine  was  promoU 
gated — which  doctrine,  strange  to  say, 
found  numerous  supporters  in  Great 
Britain — viz.  that  colonies,  and  ships, 
and  commerce,  as  derived  from  them, 
were  thinffs  of  no  value,  and  far  below 
the  consideration  of  a  nation  like  this. 

The  Colonial  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  may  with  propriety  be  classed 
under  two  heads ;  to  wit,  first,  such  as 
arojnerely  commanding  political  sta- 
tions ;  and  secondly,  such  as  are  both 
political  stations  and  agricultural  and 
commercial  fields. 

Under  the  first  head  we  may  class 
Heligoland,  Gibraltar*  Malta*  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  in  Europe«-the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope  and  the  Mauritins,  in 
Africa  —  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  - 
and  the  Bahamas,  in  America— and 
Ceylon  and  Singapore,  in  Asia. 

These  are  the  great  outworks  of  the 
national  citadel  which  the  British  navy 
connects  while  it  guards  ;—^Utiwi 
stations  from  which,  in  the  day  of 
danger,  we  can  put  forth  our  arm,  and 
exert  our  strength  to  harass,  to  check, 
and  to  beat  our  enemies ;  and  which 
Colonies,  being  stations  of  this  descrip- 
tion, must  be  maintained  and  support- 
ed without  reference  to  the  expense  in- 
curred, and  without  reference  to  the 
lesser  portion  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce which  are  found  in  them. 

Under  the  second  head  we  may  dau 
the  British  Colonies  in  North  America, 
those  in  th6  West  Indies,  and  the 
5X 
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rifling  coloniesi  planted  in  New  Holland 
and  Van  Piemen's  Land.  While  aome 
of  these  are  also  important  political 
stations,  the  whole  may  more  properly 
be  classed  as  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural possessions — possessions  which 
yield  enormous  commercial  advantages 
to  the  parent  8tate>  and  returns  which 
sink  the  expense  of  their  maintenance 
into  insignificance^  and  which  distino- 
tion  ftivea  them  a  proud  superiority 
over  Uiose  Colonies  classed  under  the 
6rst  head. 

The  British  Colonies  in  America 
elatted  under  the  second  head,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  the  British 
West  Indiesj  stand — as  will  presently 
be  shown  bv  returns  which  cannot  be 
t)Ontradictedr-most  conspicuous  and 
pre-eminent. 

In  navigation  and  in  commerce  they 
have  long  been  mines  of  strength  and 
ot*  wealth  to  the  mother  country. 
. "  Their  cultivation  and  prosperity," 
aaid  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Mr 
Brougham  in  his  work  on  Colonial 
Policy,  ''  occasioned  a  pouring  in  of 
wealth"  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
application  of  which  '*  was  visible  in 
whole  districts  of  country,"  which 
were  improved,  fertilized,  and  adorn- 
ed, and  enriched  by  it.  These  arc 
facts,  my  Lord  Duke,  as  notorious  as 
they  are  undeniable. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the 
points,  the  space,  the  interests,  which 
the  British  Colonies  enable  Great  Bri- 
tain to  protect  and  to  command. 

In  Europe  they  enable  her  to  con- 
trol the  Adriatic,  to  bridle  the  barba- 
rous states  of  Northern  Africa,  to  over- 
look the  Grecian  Archipplago,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles ;  and  they 
also  enable  us  to  command  by  double 
bars  t\te  Mediterranean. 

In  Africa  they  make  Great  Britain 
superior  in  all  things,  where  superiority 
is  worth  coveting,  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  that  continent;  and  they,  more- 
over, place  in  her  hands  a  commanding 
resting-place  in  the  way  to  India,  and 
a  point  from  whence  she  may  proceed 
to  shut  up  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  at  pleasure. 

In  Asia  they  enable  her  to  overlook, 
in  security,  and  to  overawe  India,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  all 
the  Isles  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago, 
and  the  trade  to  Malacca  and  to  China; 
and  from  New  Holland  they  enable 
■her  to  command  almost  cva^y  place 


of  importance  in  the  preat  aoolhera 
ocean.  Including  India,  they  enable 
her  to  control  Southern  Am,  by  sepa- 
rating and  disuniting  the  eaaCcni  quar- 
ter thereof  from  the  western. 

In  the  western  world,  their  influence 
is  still  more  commanding  and  nnport- 
ant.  There,  in  the  north,  they  over- 
hanff  and  enable  her  to  wstdi  and  to 
curb  with  effect  her  growing  and  am- 
bitious rival  the  United  States,  in  dD 
their  ambitious  eehemes,  pofitiol  and 
commercial. 

But  our  West  India  Cdcmie^  my 
Ldrd  Duke,  extending,  I  may  say,  in 
an  unbroken  chain— -for  an  unhrakea 
xAktan  it  is,  while  Great  Britain  ic^ 
mains  mistress  of  the  ocean  extend, 
ing,  I  may  say,  from  Bermuda  to  Su- 
rinam, enable  us  to  commmd  and  to 
control  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  all  the 
Carribbean  Archipelago,  and  the 
whole  Gulf  of  Mexico — enable  us  t» 
make  the  proud  Orinoco,  the  great  ri- 
-ver  Magdalena,  the  Rio  Bravo,  aod 
the  Mississippi  itself,  the  outlet  to  the 
greater  part  of  North  A  merica,  our  tri- 
butaries and  our  dependents  in  case  of 
war  :  in  diort,  to  place  Mexico,  Co» 
lombia,  and  three-fourths  ^  SotiL 
America  in  its  improving  and  most 
improvable  parts,  in  a  great  measure 
under  our  power.  And  in  course  ot 
time,  should  an  opening  be,  as  it  is 
probable  it  will  soon  be,  cut  betwees 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  either  it 
Darien,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  by 
Lake  Nicaragua,  we  shall,  by  raetDS 
of  the  Windward  Islands  and  Jamaica. 
as  naval  stations,  command  that  great 
outlet  and  inlet  betwixt  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, and  betwixt  Asia  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  North  America. 

Such,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  the  gran- 
deur, the  utilit]^,  and  the  imporuncc, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  the  Bri« 
tish  Colonial  system,  and  of  the  West 
Indian  portion  thereof  in  particular. 
Supported,  cherished,  and  guarded,  it 
is  the  most  tremendous  political  en- 
gine in  the  world. 

From  their  political  we  come  to  their 
commercial  and  their  agricultural  tin* 
portance,  and  here  our  Colonies  in  tlic 
western  world,  and  more  especially  in 
the  tropical  parts  thereof,  stand  proud- 
ly pre-eminent— not,  my  Lord  l>uke» 
that  I  understate — quite  the  reverse^ 
the  commercial  importance,  means, 
and  resources,  bf  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan.  I  can  only  lament  that,  by  re- 
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gttktions  purely  British,  thaw  have 
not  been  tamed  to  better  aeooant. 
What  these  are  wiU  be  more  portieu* 
lorly  stated  hereafter. 

As  commerdal  and  ogricultaral  sta- 
tions and  coantries,  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  afford  to  the  popa« 
lation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
PMssed  for  sabsistenee^  a  great  outlet, 
bj  nhich  tbe^  can  emigrate  to  settle 
themselves,  if  mdnstrious,  amidst  com- 
fort and  independence— comfort  and 
independence,  which  return  to  the 
mother  country  treble  benefits,  in  in- 
creased commerce  and  navigation.  In 
commeree,  in  particular,  tney,  from 
their  particular  productions,  and  from 
their  particular  and  indispensable 
wants,  form  an  indissoluble  oond  of 
union  betwixt  themselves  and  the 
West  India  Colonies ;  and  in  this  way 
they  strengthen  and  connect  the  bond 
of  union  betwixt  both  and  the  mother 
country, — a  bond  of  union  which  po- 
litical folly — insanity  of  the  most  gla- 
ring and  the  most  fatal  description- 
can  only  weaken  or  break. 

These  North  American  Colonies 
take  from  us  yearly  about  £2,500,000 
of  British  goods — productions  in  all 
things  British,  and  they  give  employ- 
ment, including  the  trade  betwixt 
them  'and  our  tropical  Colonics,  to 
nearly  500,000  tons  of  shipping, — 
while  their  trade,  their  toimage  and 
their  population,  are  every  year  upon 
the  increase. 

Still,  these  important  provinces  are 
but  in  their  infancy.  Greater  resour- 
ces, more  valuable  stores,  and  greater 
advantages,  will  daily  develope  them- 
selves ;  and  adding  to  the  population 
and  to  the  strength  of  Canada,  will 
add  to  the  resources,  and  to  the  secu- 
rity, and  to  the  strength,  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  Welland  Canal, 
(to  the  importance  of  which  your 
Grace  has  shewn  your  judgment  as  a 
statesman,  by  patronizing  it  as  a  sub- 
scriber,) which  connects  Lake  Erie 
with  Lake  Ontario,  by  a  passage  fit 
for  ship  navigation,  now  far  advanced, 
together  wi£  the  other  canal  which 
completes  a  water  communication  on 
the  St  Lawrence,  above  aiKl  below  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  are  completed ;  be- 
sides the  facLUties  which  these  com- 
munications will  afford  for  the  im- 
provement of  Canada,  they  will  bring 
through  the  Canadas  the  sreater  part 
of  the  trade,  and  the  surplus  produce 


from,  and  external  supplies  neecMary 
for,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  of  and  for  the  whole 
state  of  the  Ohio,  of  and  for  die  whole 
sUte  of  the  Illinois,  with  part  of  the 
states  to  the  southward  of  these  two, 
and  also  the  supplies  required  fbr, 
and  productions  which  may  be  return* 
ed  from,  that  vsst  extent  of  imj^rovins 
and  improvable  country,  situated 
round  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 
The  expense  of  a  communication  with 
the  sea  by  these  Canada  Canals,  as 
compared  with  a  similar  communica* 
tion  by  the  canals  to  New  York,  is 
as  13  dolls,  to  22  dolls,  per  cent,  which 
will  always  secure  a  pmerence  to  the 
former  ;  and  through  this  channel' 
of  communication,  British  goods  will 
find  their  way  into  all  these  populous 
American  states,  in  defiance  of  all  pro* 
tecting  duties  and  prohibitory  laws ; 
and  from  these,  American  supplies  of 
lumber,  staves,  and  flour,  wUl  reach 
our  West  India  Colonies  through  Ca* 
nada,  and  in  British  ships,  and  by 
British  hands  and  capital.  "^ 

In  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  in 
agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  Bri- 
tish subjects  have  very  large  capitals 
invested  under  the  sanction  of  British 
laws,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government.  In  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  there  are  embarked  at 
least  L.  1 50,000,000 ;  in  commercial 
L.20,000,000j  and  in  shipping  belongs 
ing  to  the  trade,  at  least  L.  3,000,000 
capital,  exclusive  of  the  capital  em- 
barked in  the  trade  carrying  on  be- 
twixt them  and  the  North  American 
Colonies. 

For  many  years,  my  Lord  Duke, 
and  more  especially  during  thescevent- 
ful  years,  when  formidable  external 
wars  pressed  hard  upon  the  British 
empire,  the  mother  country,  under 
wise,  and  prudent,  and  patriotic  states- 
men, extended  her  powerful  protec- 
tion to  those  valuable  possessions,  in 
conseouence  of  which  they  flourished  ^ 
and,  flourishing,  they  contributed  so 
extensively  to  the  resources  of  the  pa- 
rent state,  as  to  aid  her,  in  no  trifling 
degree,  in  her  struggle  to  overcome 
the  most  formidable  dangers,  and  the 
most  formidable  foes,  that  ever  assailed 
any  country. 

Within  these  few  years,  however, 
and  under  a  new  school  of  politics,  a 
toUUy  different  line  of  policy  has  been 
adopted  towards  these  Colonies,   l^n* 
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der  the  plea  ef  ila^e  amelioration  laws, 
and  the  call  for  slave  emancipation^ 
artfttlly  blended  together,  the  whole 
property  vested  in  these  Islands  has 
been  dislurbed,  shaken,  deteriorated, 
endangered,  till  at  last  it  has  been 
openly  required,  that  it  and  eyery  one 
interested  in  it^  should  be  placed  with- 
out the  protection  of  the  laws  of  this 
country ! 

.  The  following  facts  are  with  de« 
ference  submitted  to  your  Grace.  These 
possessions  take  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  annually,  for  their  inter* 
nal  consumption,  obMfe  L. 4,000,000, 
Uie  produce  of  the  British  soil,  and  of 
British  industry  ;— they  export  an« 
mially  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  Ire- 
land,  agricultural  produce  to  the  ya- 
lue  of  L.9,000,000,exclusiTeof  freights 
and  charges  nearly  L.3,000,000  addi« 
tional,  all  of  which  latter  sum,  together 
with  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  is 
again  expended  in  this  country  upon 
British  labour^  and  in  Britisn  sup- 
plies. These  possessions  give  perma- 
nent employment^  in  the  direct  trade 
with  the  mother  country,  to  860,000 
tons  of  British  shipping.  The  mother 
oountry  draws  nearly  L.7,000,000  of 
revenue  annually,  from  their  produoe 
consumed  in  it^  and  they  add  yearly 
nearly  L.3,000,000  to  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries. 

I  call  upon  the  bdd^t  anti-colonist, 
and  the  most  blinded  specttlative  phi- 
lanthropist, to  shew  your  Grace'  any 
portion  of  our  commerce  in  any  part 
of  onr  dominions  equal  to  this. 

To  shew  the  immense  advantages 
which  the  agriculture  and  the  com- 
merce of  these  Colonies  give  to  this 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  liule 


LJioie, 

more  into  details.  The  foUowhig  are 
the  imports  from,  and  the  exports  is^ 
these  Colonies,  from  the  year  1760  is 
iS26,  both  inclusive,  as  I  copied  ibeae 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  vol.  72.  Ap.  pp.  747,  748, 
&c. 

SZPOKTS. 


HIPORTS. 

OffleUl  value. 

1760— 17B4-L.09,S97,888 

[196 

9,448,890 

1787 

S,78S»S89 

1788 

4,088,413 

789 

8,906.404 

1790 

8390,907 

1791 

8,691,088 

1792 

4^188,066 

1793 

4,892,158 

794 

4,782,616 

1795 

4,099.291 

1796 

8,940345 

797 

4,270,888 

1798 

6,411,968 

799 

6,149,514 

1800 

7.852,510 

1801 

8,418,153 

180S 

8,471,827 

1808 

6,040,067 

804 

7,595,680 

805 

6,696,668 

806 

8,789,065 

1807 

7,91^988 

1808 

809 

1810 

8,166,046 

18U 

6^184,911 
If  189,986 

1812 

•1813 

Ir^ 

1814 

1815 

1816 

71847,985 

1817 

6,^6  926 

1818 

8,608,790 

1819 

8,188,659 

1820 

8,854^512 

1821 

8,867,477 

1822 

8,019,764 

1823 

8,425,259 

1824 

9,065,546 

1825 

7,932,882 

1826 

8,288,607 

L.a8^UMi9 
i;235,fi» 
1,896.068 
l,7SS,96d 
1,766,454 
1,7683S7 
1386,^001 
8,649,066 
8,922,119 
8v695»4£e 


8,460:868 
8,280^668 

5,197^18 
6,948^1 

4^oe8,as» 

4,873,818 
S37H,594 
8344^647 
4,889,085 

4^7Q53» 
4,686,563 
6350,773 
6,908,6^6 
4^79,2H9 
4,001,000 
4,740,216 
6,000,000 
7,856^546 
7,668,818 
4v80&286 
6,873.082 
6.8»i.ll7 
5.138,4^ 
4^518,224 
4^G91,8K) 
S,6884M^i 
S,961,9K7 
4>15S.0tb 
4,161.86.^ 
8,464, 4<K 


L.859>10S)8&5    L.808,180^4ai 


1760^1799 
1798—1886 


Abstract— Trade,  West  Indies. 

Imports.  BxpOKrr. 

Inclusive,     L.  100,698,756.         L.47,71S,642. 
do.  261,404,599.  155,466,761; 


L.352,103,355.       L.803, 180,403. 
Exclusive  of  the  Irish  trade,  as  below  stated,  and  excituive  of  all  freights  and 
chams,  about  one  third  more ! 

The  official  scale,  however,  by  which  the  value  of  Imports  and  £xp(»^t<3 
is  estimated,  as  applicable  to  the  period  of  the  war,  is,  as  is  weU  known,  a  gieai 
deal  too  low.  Smce  the  peace  that  scale  has  been  less  incorrect  The  follow, 
ing  important  official  references  will  shew  that  tlie  West  India  Trade  has  in 
amount  been  in  reality  almost  double,  at  least  double  during  the  period  of 
war.    It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  above  amount  is  exclusive  of 


•  ThU  year  by  estimate ;  the  records  being  lost  by  fire.  The  above  returns  also  bk 
exclasive  of  the  trade  with  Ireland  previous  to  1814_The  Imports  about  h  500,00<l, 
and  the  Exports  about  L.300,000  annually,  to  add  to  the  sum. 
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the  trade  with  the  Cokmie&  in  the  Weit  Indiet,  oooquored  ind  mtored  at  the 
pence,  which  itands  as  aoder  :-»- 

ed  with  the  returna  for  Brazils,  &c. 
and  cannot  he  separated.  I,  however, 
estimate  the  amount  from  1808^18154 
by  the  average  of  1806  and  1807^  but 
it  was  certainly  more. 

We  come  at  the  real  value  of  the 
West  India  trade,  by  the  following 
official  documents  already  referred  to. 
During  the  space  of  seven  pears,  the 
value  of  FOUH  articles  ^f  West  In* 
dia  produce  imported,  stands  thus  :— 

1797— 1808  •Scu^,  L.SO.130,709 
1797—1808  Goffee,  96,818, 1S5 
1797-4808  Ootton,  10  922,889 
1797—I80S   Rum,  2,249,947 

1^70,116,020 
Avar.fDorartiolM,  L.  10,014^288. 
Value  OF  ALL  artida  Imported* 
by  the  preceding  returns,        46,001,421 


IMPOWN. 

■xpoan. 

1790 
91 

U2^100 
1W,888 

'^W 

92 

280,484 

106,623 

93 

808.366 

21,081 

94 

271,902 

53,853 

95 

883,546 

205,526 

96 

876.857 

1,041,185 

97 

1,177,935 

664,715 

25 

1,168,705 

1,364,464 

99 

1»S90,0S8 

1,046,429 

1800 

1,496,906 

479,906 

1601 

«,577,111 

589,476 

8 

1,658,256 

284,831 

S 

355,158 

193,133 

4 

346,213 

.     812,4^ 

& 

735,515 

319,282 

6 

1,226,525 

1,795,962 

7 

1,341,454 

1326,260 

L.16,096,129 

L.9,699317 

1808—1615,  My  10,000,000 

12,000,000 

L.25,096,129  L.21,599^17 
Exclusive  of  freights  and  diarges. 
From  1807>  the  returns  became  blend* 


DlffereDc^ 


L.  24,114^  421 


But  the  following  gires  us  a  still  greater  amount,  and  more  msgnificent  result. 
The  convoy  duty  paid  during  four  years  (1798-*1801)  on  m  imports,  was 
L.S,076,379,t  of  which  L.81 1,268  were  for  sugar  alone !  But  mark  the  foU 
lowing  :«- 

X  Sugar  Imported  into  Great  Britain. 

Imported.        Aver.  Price.  Value. 

Cwt  L.  s.    d.  Im 

84  years,  1793—1816     80,097,362        2  12     7         210,494.680 
6  years,  1817— 1822     23,103,451         2     0     0  46,206,902 

§5  years,  1823— 1827     24,419,051  say  2    0    0  48,838^102 

CwtS.  127,619,864  L.305,539,684 

Excluure  of  the  direct  imports  into  Ireland  from  1793  to  1821,  inclusive— 
probably  4,800,000  cwts.  worth  L.  10,560,000  more.  The  value  here  stated. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  includes  fVeifi;ht8  and  charges.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  sugar  is  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  account ;  while  that 
hnpcMTted  from  the  East  Indies,  from  1791  to  1821,  indnsive,  amounted  only 
to  2,878,628  cwts.,  value  L.7,006,904. 

How  much  the  official  scale,  applied  to  value  the  extent  of  our  trade  during 
the  war,  was  below  the  real  value,  the  following  comparison,  taken  from  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  shew.  The  British  produce  and  ma« 
mafactures  exported  during  a  period  of  five  years,  stand  thus  :— 

Official  Value.  Declared  Value. 

1798—1802  L.120,772,916  L.210,830,420 
which  shews  that  the  real  value  of  our  exports  to  the  West  Indies  was  nearly 
double  of  what  is  stated  in  the  official  tables.  The  importance  of  the  colonies 
to  this  country  is  fkrther  illustrated  by  the  following  returns,  extracted  from 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  59,  p.  584,  which  give  the  value 
of  FoaxiGN  AND  COLONIAL  paoDuct  exportcd  froffi  Great  Britain  for  the  fol- 
lowing periods : — 

9  years,  1785—1793  offic  value,  L.49,823,569 
9  years,  1794—1802     do.     do.       124,661,370. 
I  now  come  to  state  the  extent  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India 
and  China;  and  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  possessions. 

*  Journal  House  of  Commons,  vol.  59,  p.  584,  and  vol.  62,  p*  469. 
t  Pat.  Papers,  1827.  $  East  India  Rep.  4ih  App.  p.  7. 

§  Par.  Papers  of  the  respective  years.  The  average  price  is  hy  estimate,  not  being 
able  to  lay  my  hands  upon  the  official  docuiqjents  at  present. 


8Mi^  m  BrUiik  Cttknie^  C^n 

It  fttaoAi  Mttifed^ri  pMBUHng»  tW  in  rt^ad  to  the  North  AnmrkaaCol— iw, 
it  is  eafcluHiJe  of  the  trade  betwixt  the  latter  and  Irdtndy  (at  pi«aeiit»  iaipoiU 
L.176^{^4^  exports  127^883,)  and  in  both,  eaeduiive  of  fireighto  and  cfaaim 
sdH  more  in  proportion  than  in  the  West  Indian  tatde;  and  remarking,  that 
while  the  Taliie  by  the  official  scale  is  under-rated  during  the  petkd  of  the 
war,  still  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  prodnctions. 
Including  freights  and  charges,  however,  the  real  valit a  ia  piohably  the  offi« 
cial  yalue  doubled. 


EAffT  Ikdies,  China,  and 

Hudaon'S  Bsk7»  Newfoundlaiul, 
Cout  of  Labrador,  Ctuiada,  Cape 
Breton,  Prlnoe  Edward^  bliind, 
New  BruDBwick,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia. 


IMMBTS. 

EXPORTB. 

iMPoan. 

ITflO 

£5d,2M 

£179,046   . 

£1,785,679 

1761 

51,867 

350.786   . 

840,987 

176J 

69.875 

214,085   . 

972,838 

1763 

74.386 

226.124   . 

1.059.335 

1764 

85.009 

354,205   . 

1.182.844 

1765 

94,074 

944,545 

I,455.58« 

1767 

104.656 

*57,457   . 

.   1.975,981 

103.435 

280.943   .   . 

1.981.173 

1768 

95.306 

184.031 

1.507.963 

1769 

105.300 

263,854   . 

1.863.933 

1770 

105.709 

373.541   . 

1.941,627 

1771 

100,376 

319.173 

1,882.139 

1772 

130.340 

353.701   .   . 

2,473,192 

1775 

123,121 

429.983 

•   1.933.096 

Jn4 

136.479 

438.28S 

1,986,984 

1776 

135.774 

658.943   .   . 

1.091.845 

1776 

119.053 

«29,8ie   . 

1.468,077 

1777 

120,387 

1.653.009   . 

1,834,^21 

1778 

131,805 

1,030,313   . 

1,526,130 

1779 

135,217 

842.365   . 

716.323 

1780 

120,403 

837,352   . 

970,726 

1781 

118,926 

535,600   . 

2,526.339 

178« 

222.800 

701.660   . 

;62e,3l9 

1785 

149.971 

732.310   . 

1.301.4^5 

1784 

179,961 

760.280   . 

.   2,996.652 

1785 

208.53S 

691.288 

.   2.703.940 

1786 

201,632 

790.544   .   . 

3.156,687 

1787 

213.231 

913.258   . 

3,430,868 

1788 

249.500 

895.393 

3.453,897 

1789 

237.444 

874.355   . 

3.350.148 

1790 

202,314 

840.673 

.   3,149.770 

1791 

211,303 

894.617   . 

3.698,713 

179« 

255.798 

1,119.991    . 

2.671,547 

1793 

210.345 

904.522   . 

3,199,023 

1794 

241. (y26 

971,271 

.    4.458.475 

1795 

314.761 

?)99,781   . 

.   5.7«).795 

1796 

203.814 

811.671   . 

.   3.372.680 

1797 

213,054 

815.325 

3,942.384 

1798 

220.109 

1,054,012   . 

.    7.626.930 

1799 

170,076 

1.091,996   . 

4.284.805 

1800 

392,690 

975,872   . 

4,942,275 

1801 

455.575 

1,017.438 

5,424,441 

1802 

567.935 

1.350,896 

5.791,906 

1803 

327,960 

1,082,107 

e.349,294 

180i 

377,790 

1,056,349    . 

5.214,849 

1805 

293,515 

865,311    . 

.   6,072,313 

1806 

330,003 

950,662 

3,755,396 

lfi07 

449.730 

1,061.127   . 

.   3,401,700 

1808 

826,989 

1,125,058 

.   5,853.460 

1808 

678.361 

1.748.115 

3,366.343 

1810 

885.046 

1,841,358 

4.709.868 

1811 

802.163 

1,909,689   . 

4,106,299 

181S 

719,683 

1.419,019   . 

5.002.358 

1813 

322,899 

4,003,062   . 

6.304,596 

•1814 

322,899 

4,093,062 

6,304,096 

1815 

368.873 

3.098,617   .  * 

8,041.892 

1816 

493.02.5 

2.208,041 

8,312,591 

1817 

615.032 

1,395,570   . 

7.687.328 

1818 

690.432 

1,795,264   . 

7,342.800 

1819 

751,003 

2.001.033 

7.544.465 

1820 

841.271 

1.676,181 

7.567.678 

1881 

844,278 

1,395,593 

6.256.210 

18« 

780.970 

1,534,858   • 

5,122.993 

18M 

864<944 

1.766,538   • 

6.971,683 

1824 

925,699 

2.241,666   • 

7.363.786 

1W5 

1.084.463 

2.131,462   . 

6.611.044 

1826 

974.823 

1,650,318   . 

8.002,838 

£22,987,942 

£74.270,496 

£262,501,742 

North  Amsbican  Tsasb. 

.Total  of  the  Trade  between  GasAT 
Barr4iN  and  Asia,  tIz.  East  In> 
dlea,  China,  the  Mauritlua»  Ti- 
mor, New  HoUaod,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 


ExmwTS. 

£l,16i;670 

845.797 

1.067.353 

887  083 

1.1GS.600 

914.97S 

783.961 

1,272.654 

1,156.082 

1.205.3S8 

1.082.030 

1.184.824 

941.361 

845.707 

546.215 

l.OJ0.«« 

785.82S 
1*199.827 

703.191 
1.116.341 

1.467.844 
7^1.473 
730.b5g 
1.153,53? 
2.242.038 
1.551, 80^ 
1.430.63S 
1.957.177 
2.586,3*0 
2,272,066 
2.437.887 
2.7*1,793 
2.924,8» 
2,382,053 
2,377.376 
2.284.415 
1.145,736 
2,436.383 
2,860.397 
2,916.2^7 
2,929,816 
2,733,013 
1.766^268 
1.669.215 
1.936  954 
1.881.137 
1.933.223 
1,647,627 
1.717.1JS 
1,664,592 
1.77M15 
1.699,125 
1.699,125 
2,093,4&| 
S.204.97S 
2.7W,634 
3,195,826 
2,421,764 
8,590,897 
4,427.331 
4,100kaBS 
4  536.154 
4.610,508 
4.190.M4 
f>»77.133 

£159,126,312 


«  ThM  year  by  otttauite.  the  rtcordf  bebig  destroyed  by  lie. 
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Mt 


AlMtraci  Trade— £«it  Indies  and  China. 


1760^1785 
1786—1826 


IndtuiTe 
do. 


L.41,634,128 
220,867,614 


Exports. 

L.25,281,06S 

104,845,249 


Total,        L.262,501,742  L.130,126,312 

Abstract  Trade-^Britiah  America. 


1760—1785 
1786—1826 


Indiuive 
d(K 


linports. 

L.S,052,679 

19,935,263 


I'olal,         L.22,987,942 


Exports. 
L.1 4,052,593 
60,217,903 

L.74,270,496 


The  Taloe  of  these  poesetoions  as  sources  of  ReTenue  is  too  weU  known  t« 
require  much  notice.  The  two  following  returns  are  sufficient  to  establish 
their  value  and  their  immense  amount : 

Sugars— Net  Duty. 

1808—1822  Fifteen  years  •  L.50,622,426 

India  and  China  Goods— >Net  Duties. 

Thirteen  years— 1814— 1826  t  L.61,04S,570 

With  regard  to  the  expense  which  the  West  India  Colonies  cost  the  Mothef 
Country,  much  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  have  gone  abroad.  It  is 
proper  to  state  what  it  is.  The  following  was  the  military  expenditure  for  the 
year  1818,  when  the  military  force  was  about  the  same  that  it  now  is.  The 
details  I  received  from  an  officer  of  rank,  who  took  them  from  the  official 
records.    The  official  part  is  confined  to  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands. 


Expenditure— Commissary-General's  Department, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Allowance  under  general  orders. 
Quarter  and  Barrack  Department, 
Greneral  Hospital  Deparunent,     . 
Army  Vessels,     «... 
Pavments  under  Warranto, 
Allowances  Commissary  Department, 
Ordnance  Department, 
Storekeeper  General's  Department, 
Commiss.  of  Accounts  Department, 
Naval  Yard,         .... 
StaffPay,     .        .        . 
Regimental  Subsistence, 


L.92,603  12  lOJ: 
28,654  13     4 
109,619  16 
4,566  10 
4,512  13 
3,389     3 
16,338 
750,30 
1,110 
3,502 
10,090 
20,629 
100,091 


16 
0 

17 
0 
0 
6 

13 


6 
8 
9 
3 
3 
0 
U 
0 
0 


Naval  Expenditure, 
Jamaica  Military  ditto. 
Naval,  say  as  much. 


Expenditure— W^t  India  Colonies^ 


L.470,139  4  10 

.   200,000  0  0 

.   174,000  0  0 

.   174,000  0  0 

L.l«018,139  4  10 


On  the  preceding  details  it  is  necessary  to  observe^  that  the  expenditure 
would  not  merely  to  as  much,  but  much  ^eater,  were  all  the  slaves  in  them 
emancipated  to-morrow,  and  not  one  particle  of  agricultural  produce  of  any 
description  raised  in  them,  because  we  must  retain  these  possessions  as  military 
positions  and  outworks  of  our  national  citadel. 

I  do  not  know,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  there  is  any  proportionate  part  of  our 


*  East  India  Heport,  4th  app.  p.  7* 

t  See  Pari.  Rep.  182?.     Titis  sum  includes  the  duty  on  Alauritius  Sugar, 
duty  on  tea  alone  probably  amounted  to  L. 40,000,000. 
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natioiial  trade^  commeree  and  agricttlture,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  protected  and  guarded  at  such  a  moderate  rate.  The  expendi'- 
ture  for  Ireland  is^  I  belieye^  four  times  as  mucb>  and  yet  the  value  of  her 
exports  and  imports  stands  thus : — 

Official  Value. 
Imports  from  Exports  to 

1785—1825  inclusive,  L.231,835,601  LSSM^M^ 


A  trade  much  below  the  amount  of 
the  West  India  trade,  though  the 
population  is  nine-tenths  more  nd- 
merous.  I  trust  therefore,  my  Lord 
Duke,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more 
about  millions  of  the  national  resour* 
tea  being  uselessl^f  and  annually  la* 
Tished  to  maintain  Slavery  in  our 
West  India  Colonies,  and  to  protect 
slaye^masters,  when  the  moderate  ex- 
penditure is  really  laid  out  to  guard 
mines  of  commercial  wealth  to  this 
country,  and  to  maintain  political  forts 
and  positions  indispensably  necessary 
for  our  empire. 

The  result  is,  that  from  1815  to  1827 
indusiye,  the  West  India  Colonies  have 
taken  from  us,  estimating  by  the  offi" 
ciaJ  vtUue  alone,  about  L.60,000,000, 
and  sent  to  us  L.100,000,000  in  pro- 
duce alone,  exdusive  of  nearly  one- 
third  more  in  freights  and  cnarges, 
and  excluslTe  of  ca&  and  bills  remit- 
ted on  account  of  the  trade  carried 
on  betwixt  them  and  Spanish  Ame- 
rica! 

During  the  latter  period,  namely, 
from  1793  to  1815  indusiye,  23  years, 
the  BEAL  VALUE  of  the  exports  from 
this  country  to  the  West  indies  has 
exceeded  L.  160,000,000,  and  the  im- 
ports from  thence,  in  real  value, 
must  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
L.300,000,000,  exclusive  of  specie  and 
bills  on  account  of  the  Spamsh  Main 
trade,  and  exclusive  of  freights, 
charges  always  in  proportion,  and  at 
least  one-third  more !   • 

Thus,  my  Lord  Duke^  the  exports 
to  the  West  Indies  fh>m  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  1793  to  1827  inclusive,  34 
years  only,  have  been  L.220,000,000 ; 
and  the  imports  in  tropical  agricultu- 
ral productions  alone  L.400,000,000, 
exclusive  of  freights  and  charges,  to 
the  extent  of  one^third  upon  the  lat- 
ter, and  ene-fifth  upon  the  former, 
making  together  L.l  75^000,000  more ! 

Add  to  this,  the  East  Indian  and 


China  trade,  and  the  trade  to  our  colo- 
nial possessions  in  North  America,  from 
1760^1826,  (^sixig'Six  yeoTM,)  being 
together  about  L.500,000«000  in  im- 
ports, and  L.350,000,000  in  exports, 
including  of  course  frights  and  char- 
ges, without  noticing  the  trade  to  our 
other  Colonies  in  various  quarters,  and 
I  would  again  ask  the  warmest  advo- 
cates of  the  human  race,  and  the  cold- 
est and  the  most  unfeeling  anti-oolo- 
nial  politick  economist,  to  point  out 
to  your  Grace— in  the  history  of  this 
or  of  any  other  empire,  that  ever  be- 
fore us  extended  its  sway  oyer  any 
portion  of  this  globe,  or  any  numba 
of  the  human  race — any  commerce  or 
any  traffic  equal  in  extent  and  valoe 
to  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain ! 
It  exceeds  the  tease  of  Em]*ik£S— 
THE  Revenue  of  Kingdoms. 

During  that  eventful  period,  when 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  war 
for  her  existence,  I  am  vnthin  bounds 
when  I  state  that  Government  drew 
a  revenue,  from  direct  taxes  upon 
West  India  produce,  of  upwarda  of 
L.100,000,000,  aod  DOUBLE  that  sum 
indirect^  from  the  various  interests 
connected  with  the  Colonies,  and  de- 
pendent upon  their  supplies  and  their 
trade;  and  since  the  dose  of  die 
war,-  she  has  certainly  drawn  above 
L.100,000,000  additional.  To  these 
sums  add  the  revenue  obtained  finom 
the  trade  with  India  and  China,  about 
L.100,000,000,  and,  added  together, 
I  would  once  more  call  upon  the  per- 
secutors and  the  calumniators  of  our 
Colonies  to  say  from  what  other  aourees, 
within  their  control,  could  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  have  drawn  such  extensive 
resources,  or  what  other  interests  in 
this  country  could  have  raised  or  sus- 
tained these  enormous  loads. 

It  has  been  long  taught,  admit- 
ting that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
our  West  India  cdonies  was  anni- 


■  Journal  of  House  of  Commons,  vol.  67,  app.  p. 
vol.  Ixxiii,  t>.  60d,  and  Farl.  Pai).  from  1820  to  1825. 
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hUated,  that  we  coulcl  atill  raise  an 
equal  revenue  from  sugar,  obtained^ 
and  obtained  too  upon  terms  more  ad-* 
Yantageoua— from  other  quarters.  This 
doctrine  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  pemi- 
dons.  The  produceof  our  present  colo« 
tiies  is  about  260,000  hogsheads  sugar 
annually,  which  is  40,000  more  than 
sufficient  for  our  own  wants.  But  take 
that  miantity  altogether  outof  the  mar- 
ket of  the  world,  and  from  that  fatal 
moment  we  become  dependent  upon 
riyal  nations  for  a  supply  of  the  arti« 
de  in  question;  and,  consequently. 
If  we  Tenture  to  tax  their  produce 
cent  per  cent,  as  we  do  the  produce  of 
our  West  India  Colonies,  these  nations 
will  most  assuredly  in  return  tax  our 
manufactures  exported  to  their  shores 
At  an  equal  rate;  and,  by  this  course, 
not  merely  exclude  these,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  trade  at  present  carried 
On  betwixt  them  and  us,  but  throw 
that  amount  of  trade  wholly  into  the 
h'ahds  of  foreign  nations. 

Id  the  catalogue  of  revenue  resour- 
ees,  the  British  West  India  produc* 
tions  stand,  as  has  been  seen,  conspi« 
efious  and  pre-eminent.  These  calum* 
niated  nossessions— become  the  scoff  of 
8chool-boy  legislators  and  the  horror 
of  Quakers,  (the  forefathers  of  this 
class  were  the  principal  founders  of 
our  West  India  Colonies,)  of  old  maids, 
and  of  all  that  class  of  persons  whose 
heads  are  softer  than  their  hearts— sup- 
plied directly,  or  indirectly,  tiie  most 
material  portion  of  those  resources, 
financial  and  naval,  which  enabled 
Great  Britain  to  carry  on,  and  to  bring 
to  a  glorious  termination,  the  most  ex« 
tensive  and  the  most  inveterate  contest 
ever  recorded  in  historv :— they  sup- 

6 lied,  my  Lord  Duke,  those  sinews  of 
ritish  war — sbamen  and  money— ^ 
which  enabled  Nelson  to  sweep  hostile 
navies  from  the  deep  at  Aboukir  and 
Trafalgar;— which  enabledyour  Grace 
to  beat  France  at  Salamanca,  to  con<« 
quer  her  at  Vittoria,  to  march  as 
victor  over  the  Pyrenees— to  crush 
her  at  Waterloo  ; — those  sinews,  I 
repeat,  of  war,  which  enabled  your 
Grace  to  crown  yourself  and  your  conn* 
tr^  with  laurels  which  can  never  fade, 
with  renown  which  can  never  perish, 
and  with  glory  which  time  can  neither 
tarnish  nor  impair. 

We  have  hitherto  merely  oontem* 

friated  the  advantages  whidi  this  na« 

tion  has  derived  from  her  Colonial  pos* 

•  isasioiui ;  but  this,  my  Lonl  Duke,  i» 
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only  looking  at  the  queatioo  on  one 
side.  What,  let  me  once  mbre  ask  the 
persecutors  of  oar  Cobnies,  wotdd  the 
resulto  have  been  to  this  oountiy,  had 
these  possessions  and  their  resources 
been  thrown-^what,  let  me  inquire  of 
them,  would  the  results  be^  were  they 
now  to  be  thrown— into  an  hostile 
scale?  And  if,  by  the  destmetMNi  of 
property  at  present  vested  in  these 
Colonies,  we  were  compelled  torotain 
one  or  mote  of  them  as  mere  politieal 
stations,  such  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
without  any  reference  to  agriculture, 
would  it  not  add  fearfullv  to  our  na- 
tional expenditure?  Ana,  my  Lord 
Duke,  wnat,  let  me  ask  our  Antt* 
Colonists,  would  the  consequences  be 
to  this  country,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
France  and  America,  if,  by  the  loss  of 
these  Colonies,  Great  Britain  should 
find  hersdf  without  one  port  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
Equator  to  the  Arctic  drde,  where  a 
British  flag  could  rest,  refit,  or  find 
protection?    Would  these  men,  or 
could  these  men,  who  would  tluow 
these  Colonies  away,  fill  up  the  breach 
which  would  be  made,  or  make  up  the 
loss  which  this  country  would  bus* 
tain  ? 

Your  terrible  antagonist.  Napoleon 
-^when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
—saw,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  the  vast 
importance  of  these  possessions.  In 
the  negotiations  with  Russia,  which 
preceddl  and  terminated  in  his  most 
ratal  Russian  campugn,  the  principal 
point  at  issue  was  nts  retentu>n  of  all 
the  Prussianfortresses,  to-wit :— Dant« 
sic.  Thorn,  Glogau,  Custrin,  Magde* 
buigh,  &c*  Russia  dedared,  that  he 
mu«t  give  up  these  fortresses,  before 
she  could  consider  herself  safe,  and 
before  she  could  consent  to  remain  at 
peace.  Thia  he  refused,  dedaring  that 
ne  would  continue  to  hold  these  fort« 
resses  till  the  condudon  of  peace  with 
Great.  Britain,  when  he  would  only 
consent  to  give  them  up  upon  getting 
back  those  ColonieswhichGreatBritain 
had  captured  from  France  and  from 
Holland,  in  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  but  more  espedally  in  the  West 
Indies..  Russia  renised  to  recede  from 
her  demand.  Hoatilitiea  were  the  re« 
suit.  We  all  know  the  consequences,  to 
Europe  so  glorious,  and  to  him  so  fatal* 

These  are  facts,  my  Lord  Duke»  * 

clear  and  undeniable.  These  are  truths 

of  paramount  importanofr— facta  which 

every  British  sutesman  ought  to  re* 
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■Ittainiaa  oti^t  to  fergel,  or  which  ha 
eux  foig»t»  to  long  m  he  enlcrteiiM 
juit  Mlttft  of  (h»  power,  tad  Uw  10^1 
■ouroei  of  tfau  co«iitry»  and  of  the 
BMette  aeonserjr  to  preflerro  end  to 
■ttintain  both* 

The  Colonial  eyston  of  Great  Bri« 
taio^  and  moteeepeciaUy  the  Tropical 
Mrtion  thereof^  howerer  much  it  may 
lie  deoried  by  ignosance— by  wrong* 
hcided  politKal  eoQnomiBts««*by  im« 
fledged  etateemen^ie  neverihdefle  in 
reality  the  meet  formidahle  power 
ever  eetablkhcd  by  any  nation  in  thie 
world.  AH  nationa  have  pslt  il— all 
natiena  raiL  it-^1  natiene  fsak  it* 
and  ETKBY  coDNTMT  covets  it.  We 
oaay  ao  iigure  or  10  undermine  the 
edifice  aa  to  enable  ambitiaut  riTals  to 
obtain  potseuion  of  i^  or  to  deitroy 
it ;  but  unlem  thia  ie  done  by  our  ow  n 
hindB,  by  our  own  aot^  end  by  our 
own  Mky,  no  power  on  eerth  oouid,  €(t 
tftt  oan,  wreat  it  ftom  U84 

It  ie  therefore  with  serpriae  and 
widi  alarm  that  all  thoee  who  wish  to 
prelect  and  to  guard  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  their  country,  and  who 
labour  to  lee  it  guarded  and  protect* 
edp  hear  it  inculcated  and  proclaimed 
that  much  poiseeaiona  are  useleaB*  and 
bnvdeneeme,  and  unworthy  of  the 
piotcction,  or  the  regard^  of  thia  great 
eountry. 

I  will  not  insult  the  underatanding 
of  your  Graoe  by  pointing  out  the  ig« 
noraaoeand  theahwiidity  of  inch  per* 
Bideua  doctrinea^  nor  dwdl  even  for 
one  moment  longer  than  I  ha?e  aljready 
done  ttDon  the  vast  importance,  in  a 
political^  in  a  commercial*  and  in  a 
financial  point  of  view^  of  such  poe* 
sessions  to  this  maritinie  country. 

Uiidtr  a  Britiah  Ministry,  directed 
and  adviaed  bv  your  Grace,  thia  na* 
tion  leela  osnfidcnt  that  auch  a  n»* 
tional  uslami^  and  ttnible  catastro* 
wh»f  aa  the  loei  or  the  ruin  of  her  Co* 
leniee,  will  never  be  witoesaed,  and 
can  never  await  her. 

The  Colonies,  aa  yet  in  seme  mea« 
aute  invuliieraUe  to  the  attacks  of  ex* 
Icmal  iBUB,  aie^  however,  notao  tothe 
maohinetiena  ef  Monastic  enemieab 
From  thai  tmgnteful  souive  of  irro* 
ciiiimnbie  ignorance,  destracden  may 
be  poured  ujpon  them^  The  entipna* 
^—^  and  hidceua  attempt  haa  been 
my Loal Diripe.  Ithaanetaa 
'*   but  it  has  net 


vetwhefiy 
kentelinq 


About  flvft  ywrs  OM  ftiMr  prepaiB* 
turns  deeply  orasni#ed»  and  atatements 
put  forth  bv  calumny  without  bounds, 
by  repr^iOGti  without  limits,  by  fake* 
hood  unprecedented,  and  wiilUy  cir« 
culated  over  this  country,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Common^  and  the 
organ  of  a  party,  Mr  Thoxas  Fow* 
SLL  Buxton,  brought  forward  in  his 
place  a  series  of  resMutiona  in  letter 
opposed  to  all  the  records  of  hialory— 
to  the  lawa  of  God  dictoted  to  his 
diosen  people  and  to  all  the  laws  of 
nations  wmcb  had  previously  existed 
in  the  world^rosolutions  in  letter  and 
in  principle  opposed  to  the  rights  of 

Civate  property,  aa  sanctioned  by  the 
ws  and  government  of  this  country, 
taking  as  the  ground-work  of  hia  de- 
structive system  the  proposition,  that 
personal  slavery  was  criminal  to  tole- 
fate  and  to  maintain,  becauae  it  is 
*'  cowTXARY  TQ  THS  raiiiciri.sj  or 

Cliai6TIAMlT¥." 

The  resolutions  thua  brougbt  for* 
ward,  and  the  virulent  declamation 
and  the  hideoua  atatomenu  which 
ushered  these  into  the  notice  of  the 
nation,  and  which  brousht  them  un» 
der  consideration  of  me  House  of 
Commons,  went  in  letter  and  in  apirit 
to  brand  Great  Britain,  if  the  alate- 
menta  had  been  true  even  in  a  twen- 
tieth part,  as  a  monster  amongst  the 
nationa  of  the  earth,  and  during  oen* 
turies  as  a  vioUtor  of  the  lawa  of  God 
and  of  man— they  went,  in  faet>  my 
Lord  Duke,  to  cover  h^  with  a  load 
of  guilt  and  of  sham^  so  dark  and  m 
heavy,  that  her  combined  diarities 
for  agee»  if  offered  aa  an  expixtory  sa* 
orifice,  would  be  found  an  tnanficiettt 
atonement,  and  which  all  her  tii* 
umpha,  won  by  all  her  hemei^  tnm 
AoiNcouat  to  Watxxloo  Lactaave, 
could  neither  cover  nor  vdpe  away  i 

Many  sitange  diseoveriea,  my  Lord 
Duke»  have  been  made  in  this  m  ef 
pretension ;  but  the  moat  wvindeiM  ef 
the  whole  is,  that  the  precepts  pfChiia* 
Canity,  and  the  correct  principlea  of 
equity  and  of  the  laws  of  nati0n%  are 
best  loumed  xnd  understood  by  that 
new  Jacobin  Club»  which  ^Mula  at 
enitL«kvcry  meetinga  held  in  Free* 
nasen'a  UaU,  and  whidi  circulates  its 
▼enem  thiou^  the  onlumna  of  the 
Monthly  Ana-slavery  Eeporter  I 
.  The  Hoiiae  of  Commona  and  the 
oountry,  apparently  atidtififid  xt  the 
beUbiassof  diem!cal,xnd  the 
ranoe  wilii  whidi  the 
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mide,  bend  lieie  Uibgi  wMmnH  a 
mnramr  of  teprobiliM^  or  any  su 
tempt  at  defence. 

Tne  icMilatioin  alluded  to,  by  d»- 
BDandiDg  the  liberatkNi  of  all  tiile  mfm 
in  oor  &loniei  without  oonipennlio& 
to  their  masten,  went  direetly  to  de«i 
fviTe  a  large  pordon  of  indualrioaa 
Britiih  autgeets  of  their  lawftd  pro>i 
perty,  and  the  nation  of  ^alnable  ter- 
ntoriei  and  reeonroecii  upon  the  plea, 
that  the  i^itB  of  perwmd  alatery^  thet? 
^ataUished  ana  long  maintained  by 
<heti  Britain^  waa,  in  the  eyei  of 
HeaYen  and  of  earth,  moraUy  crimU 
nal ;  althon^  the  fhet  la  notorious, 
^at  aneh  a  atate  of  aodety  haa  eualed 
Sn  almoat  every  country;  and  in  every 
age  of  the  wold,  sanctioned  by  na^ 
tions  the  moat  enlightened,  and  by 
otateamen  the  moat  wiae,  without  die 
reproach  of  moral  guilt  being  atladi^i 
ed  to  the  name  of  tneae  nationa  which 
eatabliahed  such  a  atate  of  aodety,  or 
to  the  name  of  the  indindnala  who 
fadd  such  property. 

How  Airiean  atavea  firat  came  into 
our  Cokmiea,  Imuat  leaveGreat  Britain 
undAfHca  to  determine.  With  thia  the 
Coloniea  and  the  Cobniata  had,  and 
have,  nodiini^  to  do.  Their  country, 
whidi  prodanned  itself  honeat  in  all  its 
actiotta  and  tranaaetiona,  atated  that  ahe 
had  oome  legally  by  them.  In  this 
capacity  ahe  aold  and  gare  a  legal 
title  to  them.  This  point,  ihererare, 
80  far  aa  the  Colonists  are  oonoenied, 
la  aet  at  veat,  and  reqnirea  no  further 
obaervation. 

I  am  not  here  standing  ferward, 
nor  am  I  called  upon  to  ataml  forward, 
to  defend  alarery  in  the  abatract,  or  to 
maintain  that  audi  a  atate  la  the  beat 
irtato  of  dvil  aociety.  It  k  auffieient 
.  fer  my  argument,  and  fer  my  present 
purpose,  to  know  and  to  show  thatmy 
conntrv,  and  the  lawa  of  my  country, 
under  her  greatest  statesmen  and  wi« 
vest  patriots,  have  eatabliahed  and 
aanctioned  it,  and  taught  her  anbjecta 
to  oonaider  it  legal.  But  in  the  face 
of  every  calumny,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
every  reproach,  I  will  maintain  that 
the  atato  of  peraonal  alavery,  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  die  British  colonial 
poaaeoaiona,  is  far  from  being  the  9e*> 
vereat  aystem  (quite  the  reverae)  that 
ta  at  preaent  to  be  feund  in  the  worid ; 
and,  moreover,  I  will  maintain,  that 
pemonal  alavery  is  not  a  stato  of  dvil 
society  which  implicates  those  eon* 


naetfld  with  it,  whether  aa  nationa  or 
individuals,  in  a  atate  of  moral  gnila, 
degradation,  and  crime,  aa  ia  laashly 
aaaertad ;  and  for  thia  I  have  the  beat, 

the  RIOHMIT  AOTBOaiTV. 

By  the'jsiviira  aooaa  of  Moaea,*^ 
not,  I  am  afraid,  so  much  studied  by 
modani  legialatoia  as  diose  deserve  to 
he**we  find  that  peraonal  ahvery  ezM 
iated,  and  waa  reoogniaed  and  regular 
ted  by  expfeaa  lawa  emanating  from 
Ood  himaelf  amongat  hia  ehoaen  peoh^ 
pie ;  and  it  ia  wormy  of  ramarfc,  that 
•ddaateto  of  oodoty  amongst  the  Jespa, 
in  ite  prindpal  diaraolaistioa,  via», 
iaaoLDTB  paoraarv,  and  AaaoLova 
AUTHoaf  TT,  waa  aimilar  to  tliat  esta^ 
bliahed  by  faiw  in  the  Britiah  Coloniss. 
The  Britiah  legialatorB  took  the  kw 
of  Moaeeaadidr  guide.  From  whatu 
ever  sontces  guilt  and  crime  prosecd, 
diese  aiu  in  the  eye  of  =  Heaven  the 
tame  yeatciJay  aa  to-dayp  tim  asms  in 
every  age  and  in  evepftountry.  Ptar- 
aonai  alavery,  therefore,  waa  not  in  the 
eye  of  vdigion  and  morality  criminal, 
otherwiae  the  Booka  of  Moaea  mnat  lie 
iaopoHtiomu  It  waanot  in  theoyojof 
God  a  atete  of  crime,  or  eloe  the  Dr^ 
GALOouB  itadf,  the  foundation  of  all 
law  and  of  all  religion,  muat  be  a  fe^ 
Meation,'  because,  amongst  other 
^thin^i  which  the  tenth  commandnsont 
guards  and  ferbidB^  it  tells  ua  express- 
ly, «<  Thou  shalt  not  cotet  thy  neq^ 
hour's  man*  servant  nor  hia  maidHKr* 
vant ;"  or,  aa  the  worda  ahoadd  have 
been  rendered^  his  molr  afaoe,  or  his 
yimals  aiDoa>  for  such  is  tiw  true  lm« 
port  and  meaning  of  the  original  Ian* 
guaoe  in  dda  and  in  every  eaber  part 
of  the  Old  Teatament,  esflspt  when 
the  word  '*  niaan"  stands  prsfixed 
to  the  word  **  ssevavt." 

But  mark  the  dangenms  sophistry 
<if  this  BuxtoniBn  school  of  reUgiott 
andpolitios.  Hisraaohitionadenouiwe 
personal  slavery  aa  a  state  of  civil  so# 
dety,  **  euntrsry  to  the  sriair  of 
Christianity."  He  dand  not  aay, 
*'  contrary  to  die  LSTTaa  of  Ghria- 
danity,"  because  that  letter  direcdy 
opposed  him;  for,  throughout  the 
whole  New  Testament,  wn  find  such 
a  atete  of  aodety  reoogniaed  aa  Iq^al ; 
and  the  Greek  word  overywhcn  trana- 
Iated  ^  eaavAirv,"  esaept  where  the 
word  "  Mred"  ia  prefixed,  invariably 
means  **  bond-aervant,"  or  ai-Ava. 
The  letter,  and  also  the  prinaipleB  of 
Chrialiani^,  be  it  lemarlEed,  am  not 
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«tfiftniitftiid  separate  thiiigB ;  and  tbey 
cannot^  and  diey  moat  not^  be  permiu 
ted  to  be  separated. 
,  These  important  tratha>  my  Lord 
Duke,  I  adduce,  in  oider  to  take  away 
4he  load  of  gult  and  of  shame  which 
^ntfansiaatSy  widiout  any  just  causey 
«tten|it  to  throw  upon  the  name  of 
my  countrvy  ud  upon  the  character 
4>f  many  in  my  countrymen*   * 

The  charge  of  guilt  and  crime  bft* 
an^  thus  aatisfactiwily  disposed  of,  the 
pomt  «t  issue,  vis.  die  extinction  of 
personal  slaTery  in  our  dominions,  re*- 
aolves  itsdf  into  a  question  of  time,  of 
policy,  of  ci?il  ri^ts^  of  fnunidpal 
jnatiee,  and  pecuniary  compensation  ^ 
and  hm  the  Colonist  meets  the  Anti« 
adonist  upon  the  plain  xnindple  of 
national  law,  justice,  and  •eommim 
aense;  and  without  disputing  the 
power  and  right  of  this  country  to 
take  hia  pronerty  for  a  national  pm> 
pose^  or,if  folly  wills  it  lo^  for  anation* 
al  sacrifice  ;-^the  former  simply  con* 
tends,  that  the  country  must  pay  him 
the  full  and  the  fair  yalne  of  his  pro* 
pertf,  before  it  is  taken  from  him^  or 
rendered  valueless. 

Upon  principles  similar  to  those 
upon  which  Mr  Buxton  grounded  his 
resolutions,  ought  Cabtks  to  be  abo* 
lished  in  British  India,  andthepeno-' 
nalalaTe  and  the  Stidrah  Oute  or  slavey 
be  raisdl  intUmter  to  all  the  privi- 
ieges  of  British  subjects.  Upon  prin* 
ciples  similar  to  thowe,  injustice  might 
require  of  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  to  blot 
out  the  national  debt,  because  war, 
ibr  the  support  of  which  it  was  con- 
tracted, 18  '*  contrary  to  theprmcijDfef 
of  Christianity,"  and  the  Britidi  con* 
atitution.  Upon  principles  similar  to 
those.  Robbery  might  also  openly  re* 
quire  that  resolutions  of  the  Houae  of 
Comroonsahould  be  taken  as  authori* 
ty,  aufficient  to  authorize  the  confisca* 
tiona  of  the  estates  of  our  Aristocracy 
and  the  property  of  the  rich;  in  order 
to  divide  these  amon^t  the  poor,  be* 
cause  wealth  and  riches  are  incom^i 
patible  with  humUify-^"  t h e  r ai n ci« 
pLB  of  Christianity  !*'  Ruled  by  these, 
trade  and  manufactures  ought  to  be 
banished  firom  our  country,  because 
these  bring  immofality  in  tneir  train, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
Christianity!  Ruled  by  these,  our 
population  ought  to  dnnk  milk  (if 
they  can  procure  it)  and  cold  water, 
instead  of  porter  and  British  spirits^ 
which  two  last  articles  stimulate  to 
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vices,  which  aie  hoattle  tb  **  iksprtm^ 
<Apk9"  nay,  to  th^  ^airxa  of  Cfaiia* 
tianityf    Ruled  by. these,  oar  pea* 
asbtry  and  obr  pemde  ought  to  drem 
themadrea  in  doinaa,  and  oar  Aria- 
tocracy  and  our  Rukra  to  cover  ihem* 
eelves  with  sackcloth  and  adies^  dieae 
being  dresses  more  conaonant,  than 
cither  fine  linen  or  aesrlet,  to  the 
^'  paiKciPLKs"  of  genuine  J3oxto* 
jriAK  CaaiSTt AMITY  I   Onoe  put  the 
prindplea,  which  Mr  Buxton  leeooa* 
mends,  into  full  and  imnartial  opera- 
tion,  and  when  and  at  wnat  point  will 
thdr  baneful  progress  be  arrested  ? 
.    Those  individuala,  however,  who 
accuse  the  holders  of  West-India  pro- 
perty of  holding  it  by  ''  causa,    as 
Mr  Buxton  so  lately  did,  and  baa  ae 
often  done,  ought  at  leaat  to  have  their 
hands  completely  dean  of  the  oomraerf 
Mngy  aa  Colonial  property  has  been 
savagely  desigoated*    If  Mr  Buxton 
himself  is  not  amongst  the  nomber  of 
the  doiounced  on  that  account,  he 
certainly  loads  with  the  aeyereat  le* 
proach  the  memory  of  the  parent  (the 
memory  of  their  mothers  even  negroes 
above  ul  things  reverence)  who  bore 
him,  and  who  derived  <a  lai^  in* 
heritance  from  WeBt*India  fnv^iecty. 
Let  facts  apeak.  MrOsGooo  Hav- 
Bua  Y,  bsnker  in  Lombard  Street,  with 
his  sister,  Mrs  Barnaad,  were  pio- 
prietors  of  several  dave-estatea  in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoea.    About  thirty 
yeara  ago,  and  during  the  eontiiinanQe 
of  the  African  Slave-Trade^  Mr  Hma* 
bury  and  his  sister  sent  a  genllemaa 
from  England  with  power  to  adl  the 
estates  and  slaves,  wd  to  realise  the 
poperty.     He  did  so,  and  was  not 
long  till  he  sent  home,  and  hrmigfat 
home,  aboat  L.  70,000  Sterling,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  be  remitted  aa  nssl* 
ised.  Mr  Hanbury  had  five  chihiren, 
of  whom  Mr  Buxton's  mother  wsa 
one.    Thtir  share  of  the  firat  divisi* 
ble  funds  from  Barbadoea,  in  right  of 
thdr  father,  was  ten  thousand  pocmda 
each.  Mrs  Barnard  subsequently  died, 
leaving  her  share  of  the  property, 
which  was  considerable,  to  tier  hro* 
ther's  family,  and  particularly  to  Mr 
Buxton.    The  remainder  of  Uie  joint 
property  continued  to  be   renutted 
from  Barbadoea  from  time  to  time. 
According  to  accounts  published  in 
that  Islttid,  the  last  of  Uie  proceeds 
were  recdved  in  this  country,  aod 
there  are  aome  grounds  to  believe,  by 
Mr  Buxton  himself,  \vithiu  a  short 


fioriod  Mbre  h^  ptodiiM.  Wb  reiola«    wiih  Che  mtuderoiu  &BdMvage  torn*- 


tUms^  deckrii^  personal  tUswery  cA 
Eniniil ;  and  oonsequentlyy  every  ^me 
who  touched  «ncfa  property,  or  the 

'  proeeeds  from  such  property^  as  aliens 
IVom  Qod,  and  a»  infamoos  amongst 

•mankind. 

I  call  upon  Mr  Buxton,  and  I  chal- 
lenge him  in  the  iaee  of  mj  country, 

•to  deny  the  diief  points  "whieh  I  have 
here  advanced.  To  ascertain  their 
accuracy,  my  Lord  Duke,  you  have 
only  to  send  to  the  Exchequer  Loan 
Office,  and  there  you  will  find  a  Geii« 
tleman,  high  in  office,  and  higher  in 
character,  who  add  the  property  in 
question,  and  who  will  confirm  all 

-the  leading  pointa  of  what  I  have  just 
sUted*    ' 

'  With  deference,  my  Lord  Duke,  I 
would  observe,  that  not  only  the 

**  TBIBD  AND  FOUaTH  OBNSRATIOir," 

but  the  tenth  generation,  ought  to 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  away,  be- 
fore any  descendant  of  those  who  had 
benefited  from  West-India  property 
abould  have  stood  forward  publicly  to 
state  anything  condemnatory  about  it. 
•  "Thou  shalt  notdobvil  that 
ooon  MAT  comb,"  said  the  great  Jew- 
ish lawgiver,  by  the  command  of  God, 
to  his  chosen  people,  and  who,  be  it 
always  remembered,  were  pnmrietors 
4>f  slaves  in  absolute  right.  The  pre* 
-cept  is  as  immutable  as  its  authob. 
<rhou  shalt  do  evil  that  good  may 
-come,  however^  says  Mr  Buxton,  and 


hawk,  has  no  reason  to  expect  courtesy 
from  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  has 
uigostly  accused^  reviled,  and  calum- 


And  here,  my  Lord  Duke,  permit 
me,  before  proceeding  further,  to  ob- 
aerve,  that  in  what  I  am  abeat  to 
atate,  I  speak,  ao  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment  of  my  country  is  concerned,  in 
reference  to  the  past  only  ;  and  let 
me  hope,  that  upcm  subjects  which 
have  long  occupied  my  thoughts,  with 
which  I  have  been  practically  ac« 
quainted,  and  on  which  I  feel  deeply, 
your  Grace  will  pardon  me  when  J 
may  be  led,  from  the  importance  of 
my  subject,  to  express  myself  strongly. 

The  Resolutions  brought  forwsid 
by  Mr  Buxton  were  only  got  rid  of 
by  others  scarcely  less  pernicious,  sul^ 
stituted  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
who  privately,  and  unknown  to  Par- 
liament, the  Country,  or  the  Coloniea, 
also  entered  into  other  engagemenfea 
with  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Co* 
Ionics,  by  a  minute  signed  by  himself 
on  the  ISth  of  June  1823^*onl]r  three 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
his  resolutions  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  resolutions  held  private 
property  inviolable  -grantingt^amongst 
other  things,  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory manumission  of  slaves;  and,  judg. 
ing  from  the  document,  so  far  as  it 
Jias  been  permitted  to  come  to  light, 
full  force  to  emancipation,  without  full 


nil  those  who  have  enlisted  themselves    compenaation ;  and  to  which  treaty, 

— j-^  ti.  1. «n.:.u  —  T  ^-j     neither  the. Parliament  of  Great  Bn^ 

tain,  nor  the  Colonies,  nor  the  L^;is« 
latures  of  the  Colonies,  were  parties; 
and  by  which  unprecedented  and  un« 
constitutional  stretch  of  power,  the 
private  nroperty  of  British  subjected 

Iireviously  sanctioned  and  guard^  by 
aw,  was  so  altered,  as  at  once  to  be 
reduced  from  an  absolute  bight  to 


under  his  banners.  Which,  my  Lord 
Duke,  ought  we  to  believe  and  obey, 
MosKS  or  Mr  Buxton  ? 
'  It  is  with  reluctance,  my  Lord 
Duke,  that  I  have  recourse  to  8Ute« 
ments  which  may  appear  personal ; 
but  the  overbearing  conduct  of  certain 
individuals  renders  this  in  some  mea- 
sure necessary.  He  who  attacks  others 


*  The  Anti-SIavery  Reporter,  after  spending  pages  to  prove  that  manumission  by 
authority  and  power  was  always  what  be  and  bis  friends  had  in  view,  clenches  his  proof 
thus:.— ^'  Of  a  conference  which  he  (Mr  Buxton)  had  with  Mr  Canning  on  the  13th 
June  1823,  a  minute  is  preserved,  and  autuekticateo  by  Mr  Canning's  owr  sig. 
nature,  which  proves  that  this  question  of  compulsory  manumission,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  then  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  following  is  an  extbact  from  this 
minute : — ^  Lastly,  Measures  for  the  extinction  of  Slavery. — Mr  Canning  said  these 
measures  were  of  two  kinds  :  1st,  A  power  in  the  dave  to  purchase  his  freedom  a  day 
at  a  time ;  2d,  The  liberation  of  all  children  after  a  oeruin  day.' — *  He  told  us,  that 
the  opinions  of  Government  were  notjixed  as  to  those  points ;  that  they  were  of  great 
importance,  and  that  Government  bad  taken  measures  to  obtain  information,  and  could 
not  decide,  until  they  were  in  possession  of  that  information.'  **^~^Anti- Slavery  lie^oricr 
Jbr  March,  Xo.  196. 
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m  LiifcEBitT^  UfieMnl  iMreety  con- 
Bidered  as  entitled  to  poHtiiial  eon- 
sideratUm  or  l^al  motection. 

What,  mj  Lord  Dnke>  mtttt  the 
Colonies  and  the  world  think  of  con- 
duct and  proceedings,  so  totally  snb- 
veivive  of  efefy  principle  of  British 
jurispradence,  British  fkitb,  and  Bri- 
tish honour;  and  what  confidence 
oould  the  Colonies  put  in  the  specious 
public  professions  of  that  Government, 
who  assented  to  such  iniquitous  mea« 
sores  ?  Is  there  an  Englishman,  my 
Lord  Duke,  who  possesses  id^as  be- 
yond those  of  a  sucking  child,  who 
will  defend  such  oonduct,  or  who  does 
not  tremble  at  the  oonsequoices  that 
must  result  to  the  interests,  to  tb<e 
honour,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, from  the  operation  of  such  priil- 
^iples  P 

While  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
uny  serrant  of  the  public  would  jus- 
tl^  every  severity  of  escpreteion,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  no  language  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  express  the  baseness  of  these 
men,  who,  parties  to  such  a  document, 
have  had  the  boldness,  and,  I  will  add, 
the  dishonesty,  now  that  the  Minist^ 
alluded  to  is  no  more,  to  draw  forth  the 
agreement,  which,  as  it  never  ou^t  td 
iiave  been  entered  into,  so  it  never 
ought  to  have  seen  the  light.  It  is 
done  to  Uind  and  to  intimidate  your 
Gt'ace,  but  it  will  ftil  in  eilecting  its 
objects. 

The  country,  my  Lord  fhike,  must 
view  with  alarm  and  dismay  the  neW 
doctrine  attempted  to  be  establish^ 
by  these  proceedings,  vis.  that  resolu* 
tions  proposed  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  adopted  by  one  brandi, 
or  even  by  both  the  inferior  branches 
of  our  Legislature,  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  taken  by  that  Minister,  as  au- 
thority sufficient  to  deprive  Briti^ 
subjects  of  their  political  rights,  and 
their  private  properties,  recognised 
and  guarded  as  such  by  the  establish- 
ed laws  of  the  realm,  even  if  such  re- 
solutions were,  as  in  the  instance  uff- 
der  consideration  they  were  not,  found- 
cd  on  facts  consonant  to  truth,  and 
grounded  in  wisdom. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  most  danger- 
ous, this  most  &tal,  and  on  this  most 
unconstitutional  ground,  this  Conn- 
try,  the  Legislature,  and  die  Execu- 
tive Government  thereof,  have  been, 
^d  arc,  called  upon  to  enforce  regula- 
tions, and  to  establish  laws,  in  our 


Colonies,  which  local  knoiliedge  and 
praetieal  experienoe  eoually  deprecate 
and  oondemn  ;  and  which,  eondeom- 
ittiBf  they  point  out,  fWnn  unanswer- 
able ihcts,  to  be  subversive  of  proper 
authority,  and  destructive  to  private 
ty,  and  the  resources  of  tms  im- 


Private  property,  in  thib  eoontry,  is 
guarded  by  the  laws  of  tlie  oonntry. 
The  House  ofCommonl  is  not  the  guar- 
dians, nor  the  administrators,  of  the 
laws  of  this  oountrr.  ReK^ationa  of 
any  one  branch  of  our  Legialataie 
are  not  laws.  The  Resolutions,  there- 
fbie,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
often  and  so  loudly  appealed  to  as  au- 
thority sufficient  for  Ministers  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  work  of  oonftscation,  are. 
In  reidit^,  a  most  invinctbk  eonstita- 
tional  reason  why  your  Grace  and 
your  colleagues  mutd  turn  bade  and 
pursue  a  difierent  course. 

It  is  with  pain,  my  Lord  Duke, 
that  I  find  myself  here  compelled  tore- 
mark)  and  to  remind  your  Grace,  that 
a  similar  invasion  of  similar  private 
property,— -commenced  by  politicsl 
changes,  without  previous  inquiry— 
beeun  in  feeling  exercised  without 
Judgment,  and  in  seal  displayed  witfa- 
outknowiedge—usheredin  the  Froicfa 
Revolution.  **  Feriah  our  Coktues," 
-said  the  furious  refbrming  demagogues 
of  that  day,  Robespierre  and  ms  as- 
•odates,  "  ratfaerthan  we  dunild  re- 
nounce one  tofti  of  our  principles,'*— 

LIBSUTV  AKU  XaUALlTY.  tSUujl  GrfSt 

Britain  follow,  or  be  permitted  to  fol- 
low, their  unrighteons,  their  &tai 
footsteps? 

The  Resolutions  in  question,  hatdi- 
ed  amidst  damour,  rushed  into  in  ig- 
norance, and  sought  to  be  carried  into 
efi^t  bv  unconstitutional  power,  and 
in  the  face  of  facts  tiie  most  undeniap 
hie,  and  in  the  teeth  of  remonstranen 
the  most  urgent, — and  accompanied, 
as  these  Resolutions  wereacoompanied, 
by  the  usual  virulent  anti-colonial  de- 
clamation, were  attended  by  senenl 
Insecurity,  and  with  severe  incBvidual 
loss  and  misery.  They  produced  alarm- 
ing and  disastrous  results  in  the  Co- 
lonies. Revolt  and  bloodshed  spread 
in  Demerara  and  in  Jamaica — alarm 
and  insecurity  fdlowed  in  each,  and 
confunon  in  every  Coionv.  Tlie  de- 
struction of  confidence,  toe  annihiliF 
tion  of  credit,  snd  Che  deterioratioa  of 
the  value  of  property,  to  an  extent  the 
most  ruinous,  took  place.    l%e  em- 
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iMnuBmentft  of  the  tnatteK*  in 
queoce  of  these  aocumalatiiig  and 
overwhelnaing  evils,  produced  amongst 
the  slave  population,  in  too  many  m«« 
Btanoes^  those  miseries  and  those  pri« 
vations  which  the  enemies  of  the  Con 
lonies  in  this  country  asserted,  and 
assert,  proceed  from  the  cupidity,  the 
aeverity,  and  the  want  of  feeling,  in 
their  masters. 

The  result  of  the  hesdstrong  march 
of  this  anti>colonisl  and  anti^-British 
feeling,  connived  at,  if  not  approved 
<^9  by  government,  has,  I  lament  to 
state,  been  such  as  nearly  to  sever  the 
strongest  ties  that  ever  hound  Colonies 
to  a  parent  state,  and  which  has  left  a 
numerous  class  of  British  sul^ect^^ 
loyal,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  in 
a  state  wherein  they  can  only  look  for 
relief-*if  your  Grace  withhold  your 
protection — ^fromtheinsults  which  sre 
daily  heaped  upon  them,  from  their 
sufferings,  and  from  their  wrongs,  to 
any  flag  but  to  the  flag  of  their  oooup 

try. 

Melancholy  as  this  statement  is, 
BtiQ,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  should  ill  dis« 
charge  my  duty  to  my  countrymen 
and  to  my  country,  if  I  shrunk  from 
laying  before  your  Grace  the  gloomy, 
but  the  important  truth. 

The  Colonists  would  not  be  £n^« 
lishmen,  they  would  not  be  men,  if 
they  did  not  feel  as  they  do  feel  under 
the  treatment  which  they  receive  from 
this  country.  It  is  not  that  their  pro- 
perty, earned  by  hard  labour  and 
-  years  of  industry,  is  to  be  annihilated, 
and  their  wives  and  children,  bv  its 
destruction,  reduced  to  a  state  of  beg« 
gar^ — it  is  not  this  gloomy  prospect 
which  li^  before  them,  and  which  the 
Colonists  alone  deprecate— but  it  is, 
nv  Lord  Duke,  what  ia  still  more 
galling  and  unbearable,  because  their 
i:har«cierB  are  attempted  to  be  ruined, 
and  their  children  left  to  be  branded 
aad  pointed  at  as  die  ofisprinff  of 
liueves  and  murderera— it  is  these 
ftliiBgs  whidi  wound  the  mind,  and 
pierce  the  heart,  of  every  snfiering  Co- 
lonist. I  state  facts  which  are  obvious 
and  undeniable,  and  it  is  nof  cov* 
TUMACY,"  my  Lord  Duke,  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonists,  to  repnAiate,  to  op- 
pose, and  to  lepel,  tne  march,  the 
deeds,  the  prooeedinn,  and  the  laws 
of  a  party,  guided  and  animated  by  an 
aati-ookimal  and  anti-BritiBh  spirit 
like  ibis.  To  force,  as  it  is  songnt  ts 
enforce,  obedience  to  either,  would. 
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may  it  plciie  your  Gia^  require 
power  and  authority  more  terrible  and 
more  severe  than  that  power  and  au^ 
thority  which  rule  in  Algiers  and  in 
Dahomev, — than  that  power  which 
osnts  woile  it  whips  the  miserable 
African  doomed  to  v^;etate  and  to  pe« 
rish  amidst  idleness,  pestilence,  and 
death,  at  Sierra  Leone. 

In  those  fatal  moments  when  feeU 
ing  and  falsehood  bore  sway,  and  when 
the  characters  and  the  properties  of 
innocent  British  sul»ects  were  so  mer** 
dlessly  assailed,  ai^d  90  cruelly  sacri« 
fice^,  the  Government,  which  could, 
and  which  ought  to,  have  been  their 
defenders,  stood  sloof  or  trembled, 
yielding  to  popular  clamour  and  in^ 
justice,  instowi  of  resbtiiu;  and  oppo- 
sing their  frenzy  and  their  folly«-r 
then  and  subsequently  the  persecutor 
and  the  ealumniator  of  the  Colonies 
alone  obtained  favour,  and  protection, 
and  reward  ;  while  the  honest  indivi<p 
dual  who  dared  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
Kiof^,  and  to  tell  the  truth  to  hia 
country,  was  disowned,  turned  aside^ 
and  surrendered  to  the  rage  and.  the 
unrelenting  persecutions  of  the  ene- 
mies oi  the  Cobnies,  to  whose  holy 
BATRsn  even  the  grave  is  not  found 
an  asjflum,  nor  death  a  protection. 

Tlus,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  strong  lan- 
gusge,  but  it  is  just  language ;  and 
when  an  anti-colontal,  or  any  oth^ 
pen,  flhaU  venture  publicly  to  dispute 
Its  correctness,  the^r  will  be  n^et  mih 
fkcts,  and  with  circumstances,  and 
vrith  names,  and  with  things,  which 
will  cover  them  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion. 

It  maj  well  be  conceived  what  just 
ind^ation  would  fill  the  bosom  of 
your  Grace  when  you  were  shewn  how 
a  Colonial  Judge  borrowed,  or  could 
borrow,  L.20  at  a  time,  from  a  custom* 
house  offioer,  upon  the  fiuth  of  the 
bounty  money,  sad  the  fees  to  be  paid 
far  **  the  next,  batch,"  as  it  perhi^ 
was  termed,  of  slaves,  the  property  of 
British  subjects,  which  that  custom- 
house officer  had  seized,  and  whidi 
the  judge  looked  forward  to  condemn  I 

At  thk  stage  of  the  subject,  how* 
ever,  there  is  one  point  which  requioes 
notice  and  condemnation— 4nd  this  is, 
the  appointment  of  Mr,  James  Ste^ 
phen  jun.  to,  and  hia  retention  is, 
the  office  of  law-adviier  to  the  Colo* 
nial  department  of  Government.  His 
nlary,  (L.I500,)  derka,  and  office, 
must  coat  this  eountry^  above  L.SQ0O 
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perttDimm.  Far  beitfimametoaaul 
the  personal  character,  or  to  depreciale 
the  abilities,  of  this  young  gentleman ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  foi^et,  and  I  am  confident  the  Co« 
lonies  will  dwaya  remember,  that  he 
u  the  son  of  a  man  who  has  shewn 
himself,  on  all  occasions,  their  gratui- 
tous, their  bitterest,  their  most  vin^ 
dictive,  and  their  most  ungenerous 
foe;  and,  moreover,  that  his  more 
immediate  friends  and  connexions  are 
the  individuals^  who,  at  every  time, 
and  in  every  way,  seek  to  influence 
the  Government,  and  try  to  iuQame 
the  Parent  stato  against  them.  These 
things,  my  Lord  Duke,  never  can  be 
'  forgotten  nor  overlooked  by  the  Colo- 
nies ;  nor  can  the  British  inhabitants 
in  those  possessions  ever  forget,  that 
while  the  champions,  and  the  relatives 
of  those  chsmpions,  which  appear 
against  them,  are  protected,  fostered, 
honoured,  and  rewarded,  a  system  in 
all  things  the  reverse  is  pursued  by 
Government,  with  regard  to  those  who 
tell  the  truth  and  defend  them  ;  nor 
will  the  Colonies  ever  be  brought  to 
beHeve  that  they  are  faurly  treated,  or 
their  case  impartially  considered  by 
Government, while  their  fate  and  their 
ease  remain  snbgect  to  be  determined 
by  the  advice  of  the  individual  men- 
tioned ;  nor  will  they  ever  be  broaght 
to  believe  that  his  ccmnexions  do  not, 
in  a  great  d^ree,  influence  his  con- 
duct, and  bias  his  judgment.    And  if 
that  gentleman  possessed  those  feel- 
ings of  delicacv  and  purity  which,  as 
a  public  man,  ne  ou^ht  to  potsess,  or 
if  the  objects  of  his  influential  friends 
were  honest  and  sincere,  they  and  he 
would  be  amongst  the  foremost  to 
press  forward  and  to  require  of  the 
Government  to  provide  for  him  in  some 
other  public  situation.    The  good  ef- 
fects of  such  a  measure  would  soon  be 
felt  in  all  colonial  subjects. 

The  Colonists,  my  l^ord  Duke,  will 
never  forget  the  manner  in  which  the 
Colonial  Minister  treated  that  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner,  who,  of  sll 
those  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  had 
any  practical  knowled^  and  experi- 
ence on  the  vital  question  between  the 
Colonies  and  a  party  in  Great  Britain, 
▼is.  die  comparative  value  of  free  and 
slave  labour  in  West  India  agricul- 
ture ;  I  mean  Major  Moonv.  That 
genthanan  alone  had  the  courage  to 
convey  to  Government  the  truth  on 
thia  question,  sq  important  to  the  se* 


CQrity  and  to  the  fMOflperity  of  the 
West  India  capitalists.  When  called 
befbre  the  Pnvy  Council,  and  which 
tall  he  waa  bound  to  obey,  he  told  the 
truth,  and  on  oath,  both  <m  thia  subject 
and  on  that  of  compulsory  manumis- 
sion. But  mark  the  consequences.  Soon 
after  this  he  wasremoved  from  hiaaibia- 
tion  in  the  Colonial  ofEoe,  where  be 
had  been  employed  for  four  years,  and 
where  his  practical  informatioD  and 
experience  must  have  been  of  great 
utility  and  importance  to  the  Colonies, 
in  examining  the  various  plana  sug* 
gested  to  Government  by  ignorance 
and  inexperience  for  the  future  con* 
trol  of  labour  in  those  distant  pos- 
sessions* And  it  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  he  waa  the  only  person  in 
the  office  who  had  any  experience 
whatever  on  the  subject,  and  y^  he 
was  removed  1  While  such  a  couiae  is 
pursued.  Government  may  be  fully 
sured  that  it  never  will,  in  any  mdL 
however  wild,  be  impeded  by  the  voice 
of  truth. 

That  the  Anti- Colonists  demanded 
this  sacrifice  to  their  ofeided  majes* 
ty,   cannot  reasonably  be   doubted 
That  it  was  made  to  appease  or  to  flat- 
ter them,  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  ;  bnt 
that  the  Colonists,  and  every  cme  con- 
nected with  the  Cobniea,  will  behcTe 
that  it  was  made  to  appose  their  ene- 
mies; and  believing  this,  that  diey 
wiB  condemn  it,  and  look  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  upon  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government  under  which  sodh  a 
thing  took  place,  can  hardly  be  doubt* 
ed  ;  and  thus  Colonial  wounds,  about 
to  be  healed,  wiU  all  be  re»o|ieaed« 
It  cannot  be  said  that  his  services 
were  unnecessary,  nor  can  economy  be 
alleged  as  the  cause  of  his  removal, 
because  the  removal  of  Ma  James 
Stsphbn,  80  decidedly  a  foe  to  the 
Colonies,  would,  in  mere  salary  alone, 
have  saved  ivD%o$  aa  mudi  to  the  na» 
tion  as  has  been  gained  by  Uie  remo* 
val  of  Major  Moonv.    Believe  me, 
my  Lord  Duke,  the  practical  meu  in 
the  Colonies  will  not  be  inspired  with 
more  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  Government  towaru  them,  when 
they  hear  of  the  removal  of  Major 
Moody  from  the  Colom'al  office ;  be- 
cause they  are,  I  know,  convinced, 
that  he  understands  their  real  aiiua* 
tion,  and  because  he  has  shewn  Uiat 
he  has  the  moral  courage  to  defend  the 
truth,  notwithstanding  theabusehesp- 
ed  upon  him  by  the  Anti-Slavery  So* 
II 
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ciety.by  Mt  Denmaii,  and  by  the  Edin. 
tmrgh  Reyiew^^-mUioritiet  which,  I 
trust,  will  never  have  any  weight  with 
your  Grace,  whatever  weight  they 
may  have  with  other  influential  indi- 
▼iduala  in  the  government  of  ibis 
country. 

The  system,  my  Lord  Duke,  which 
has  been  for  many  years  pursued  to« 
wards  our  Colonies,  has  been  odious 
and  revolting,  totally  subversive  of 
eyery  correct  feeling— of  ever^  princi- 
ple <n  honour,  truth,  and  justice.  Un« 
der  its  operation,  truth,  honour,  and 
Innocence,  were  placed  without  the 
pale  of  law,  and  the  countenance  and 
the  protection  of  GoTemment 

If  Mr  William  Smith  of  Norwich 
dream  about  the  wrongs  and  the 
miseries  of  the  free  coloured  race  in  our 
Colonies  till  he  so  far  forgets  his  arith- 
metic as  to  neglect  in  addition  1000 
in  4000,  then  it  followed  that  Down- 
ing  Street  was  forced,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  the  best  clerks  in  that 
office  were  put  in  requisition,  and 
forthwith  away  goes  a  dispatch  to  the 
Governor  of  some  West  Fndia  Colony, 
demanding  of  him,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Mr  Smith,  what  had  become 
of  the  thousand  supposed  missing,  and 
which  dispatch  produces  the  smiple 
repl^,  Mr  Smith  is  wrong  in  his  arith- 
metic: add  the  numbers  correctly, 
and  the  thousand  will  be  found  m 
their  proper  place.* 

But  reverse  the  picture,  and  then 
the  official  document  which  exculpa- 
ted the  Colonists,  and  inculpated  the 
Anti- Colonists,  even  when  known 
to  have  been  received,  (witness  the 
letter  from  the  late  Sir  James  Leith, 
atating  the  real  cause  of  the  revolt 
in  Barbadoes  in  1816,)  was  not,  or 
could  not,  be  found.  The  waggon- 
loads  of  returns  also  called  for  by  the 
Auti>  Colonists,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
elidting  truth,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  were  not  only  readily  pro« 
duced,  but  long  previous  to  their  pub- 
lication by  the  official  press,  these  do- 
cuments were  seen  to  have  found  their 
-way  into  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview,  and  every  other  anti-colonial 


▼ehick  of  dander  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. Ob  the  other  hand,  did  the  docu- 
ment called  fbr,  not  bear  out  the  anti- 
colonial  charge,  but  justify  the  Colo- 
nist, why,  then  we  found  the  document 
either  uncalled  fbr,  or,  if  called  for, 
remaining  unprinted  and  unpublished 
•—inaccessible  to  all  but  some  adviser 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  those  men 
who  found  that  its  production  and 
publication  would  not  suit  their  pur- 
pose, or  bear  out  their  assertions. 

The  insurrection  in  Demerara  is  not 
forgotten.  When  the  records  of  the 
Court  Martial  upon  Mr  Smith  were 
received  in  Downing  Street  for  the 
information  of  his  M^esty,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  London,  and  through 
an  aBti*oolonial  channel  I  learned, 
that  within  a  few  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  this  budget,  the  getters  up 
of  the  anti-colonial  reports  had  got 
into  their  hands  the  official  detai]a> 
from  which  they  made  up  their  gar- 
bled accounts  of  that  trial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  misleading  and  inflaming  the 
public  mind  and  the  legislature  ,*  and 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  still  it 
is  the  fact,  that  during  the  debate  on 
that  subject,  when  one  of  your  prede- 
cessors trimmed  and  trembled,  one  of 
them  in  his  place  boasted  that  he  had 
seen  those  documents  three  mcmtha 

Srevious  to  that  date,  without  one  in« 
ividual  calling  upon  him  or  upon 
the  Colonial  Secretary  to  state  by  wnat 
act  of  official  treachery,  or  usurped  and 
unconstitutional  authority,  he  had  oh* 
tained  them. 

Downing  Street  and  the  Colonies 
have  not,  I  presume,  forgotten  the  stir 
that  was  made  about  a  circular  di»« 
patch  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  the  dif- 
ferent West  India  Governors  in  the 
year  1823,  entitled  **  Sbcrbt  and 
CoNPiniMTiAL,"  and  which  found  its 
way  to  Jamaica.  Of  course  some  Co- 
lonial treachery  was  supposed  to  have 
published  this,  but  in  what  quarter 
the  blame  lay,  could  not  be  discovered, 
though  his  Lordship  made  many  pe- 
remptory and  rigid  mouiries  about  it. 
The  way  it  came  to  oe  known  was 
this.  A  Missionary  in  the  Island  of 
Grenada  attached  to  a  certain  party  in 


•  This  is  no  joke.  The  fact  occurred  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  Under  Secretary 
dictated  the  dispatch  at  Mr  Smith's  reqnisttion,  and  which  was  addressed  to  the  Go- 
vemor  or  President  of  the  Island  of  Grenada.  Mr  Smith  could  not  rest  till  his  error 
was  exposed,  probably  he  thought  that  these  thousand  free  people  had  either  been  de« 
TOured  or  sold  to  slavery. 
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this  conntnr,  had  reoeiTed  a  copy  of 
the  dispatcn  in  question  as  soon  as  the 
Governor.  From  Grenada  it  was  sent 
to  Jamaica,  and  fh>m  that  Ii^and  it 
was  sent  to  England.  A  copv  of  the 
communication  to  this  individual  was 
obtained  in  Grenada,  and  sent  home 
to  his  Lordship.  Inquiry  stopped'^ 
dlence  ensued!  Does  not  this,  tot 
Lord  Duke,  shew  the  channel  whicn 
divulged  and  the  party  which  knew 
the  Colonial  Office  secrets  ? 

The  British  House  of  Commons  is 
mifficiently  acquainted,  as  it  is  preea- 
med  it  is  by  this  time  surfeited,  with 
the  case  of  Lecesnes  and  Escofpe* 
KEY.  Under  the  well-grounded  sus« 
picion  of  being  engaged  in  instigating 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica  to  revolt,  they 
were,  under  the  alien  act,  and  after  a 
strict  inquiry,  sent  off  the  island, 
by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Go* 
▼emor,  to  Hayti,  their  birth-place. 
The  revolt  soon  after  took  place.  It 
came  out  in  evidence,  upon  the  trial 
of  the  rebels,  that  Lecesnes  supplied 
tiiem  with  ammunition.  From  Hayti 
these  two  individuals  came  to  England, 
where  they  were,  I  believe,  first  intro^ 
duced  into  public  notice  by  Mr  Mac- 
aulay  ''as  Haytians."  DrLushittg*> 
ton  took  up  their  case,  and  amongst 
other  grounds  of  defence,  maintained 
that  they  were  British-bom  subjects. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  letter  to  go  into 
all  the  particulars  of  this  case.  Do- 
cuments reftiting  the  allegatiomi  of 
these  men,  and  justifying  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  and  the  authorities  of 
Jamaica  in  what  they  had  done,  were 
transmitted  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
These  DrLushhigton  obtained.  From 
these,  and  from  documents  such  aa 
they  are,  irapplied  by  his  clients  and 
the  ft-iends  of  bis  clients,  he  drew 
np  a  defence  in  shape  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  dear  friend  Mr  Court- 
ney, who,  it  would  thus  appear,  had 
heen  appointed  by  Government  to  ex- 
i amine  with  him  the  documents  rela- 
ting to  this  case.  This  letter  or  book, 
extending  to  four  hundred  pages,  was 
sent  to  Uie  Colonial  Office.  By  tlie 
Colonial  Office  it  was  sent  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant Govidmor  of  Janoaiea,  \mi  far 
what  purpose  does  not  appear,  as  no 
one  was  allowed  to  see  it.  Passages  of 
it,  however,  have  theneetranspired^nd 
'  have  come  into  my  hands.  The  tenor 
and  scope  of  the  compilation  is,  that 
'DrLushington  and  Mr  Courtney  have 
rejected  in  ioto  every  evidence,  how- 


ever pointed,  prodaeed  hf  Ae  Go«c9» 
nor  and  authoritiea  of  Jamaica,  and 
adopted  implicitly  every  tale,  h«wei«r 
suapidons,  told  by  their  heioes  Le- 
cesnes and  Eaeoffigrey.  Amongat  the 
other  documents  aent  to  Kpglsnd  by 
the  authorities  of  Jamaica,  there  is  a 
letterirom  Lecesnes,  in  which  he  aigns 
hia  name  thus  ''  LecasNEB," 

cc 

in  the  character,  as  iu  matter  but  too 
clearly  pointed  out,  of  Comuakder  ik 
Chibf.  To  do  away  this  wi  ighty  proof 
against  hia  client,  the  signature,  as 
produced  inDr  Lushington'a  defence, 
is  made  to  stand  thus :  '^ Lecesnes." 

c?.  ^ 
The  paper  also  is  scraped,  as  if  an  era^ 
sure  had  taken  place ;  which  erasure,  Dr 
Lushington  asserts,  or  rather  insinu- 
ates, was  done  in  Jamaica  to  strength- 
en their  charge ;  whereas  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,  Mr  He  kit 
and  Mr  Coneys,  who  examined  the 
original  document  in  Jamaica,  deci- 
dedly and  unequivocally  declare,  tlut 
the  signature  to  the  document  stood 
as  has  been  first  stated.  This  acrapii^ 
of  the  paper,  therefore,  and  the  addi- 
tions and  contractions  last  mentiGned, 
done  to  indicate  an  erasure  and  alta- 
ation,  have  been  done  in  this  country  ; 
yet  Dr  Lushington  asks  "  who  did  ic? 
Let  Mr  Mitchell  answer  !"  I  say  no, 
my  Lord  Duke,  let  some  one  in  this 
country  answer  the  question  ;  and  for 
once  I  agree  with  Dr  Lushington, 
page  213,  that  *'  enough  is  left  to  know 
the  truth.^'  Dr  Lushington,  I  am 
convinced,  would  never  disgrace  him- 
self by  descending  to  a  fabrication  so 
mean  and  so  criminal ;  but  the  deed 
has  been  done,  and  by  whom  it  has 
been  done,  this  insulted  country  has 
a  light  to  know ;  for  if  official  docu- 
ments, containing  vindications  of  the 
Colonial  authorities,  when  placed  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Government  archives, 
and  thus  falsified  and  altered,  there  is 
.an  end  to  all  security  for  life,  charac- 
ter, and  property,  in  the  Britisdi  Em- 
.pile. 

The  particulars  which  I  state,  my 
Lord  Duke,  are  of  serious  importance. 
They  demand  inqtiiry,  exposure,  pa- 


The  whole  exertions  of  Dr  Laih- 
ington  and  his  associates,  were  direct- 
e^  to  prove  that  Lecesnes  was  bom  in 
Jamaica.  The  evidence  of  a  French- 
man who  lived  opposite  his  father's 
13 
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hoose  in  Port^au-Princey  and  the  eri* 

'dence  of  his  own  bibtka,  who  swears 
that  he  was  born  in  that  town  in  St 
Domingo,  are,  I  am  told,  wholly  re- 
jected] Yet  after  all,  the  British  Go*- 
vemmcnt,  which  had  come  to  the  re- 
aolation  to  send  those  men  back  to 
Jamaica  in  triumph,  sent  them  back 
upon  the  plea  that  thev  are  British- 
born  subjects,  because  born  in  Port* 
aU'Prinee,  while  we  ht^ld  military 
possession  of  that  part  of  St  Domingow 
So  much  for  the  veracity  of  Dr  Lush- 
ington's  witnesses,  who  satisfied  Mr 
Courtney  that  these  men  had  been 
born  in  Jamaica. 

The  proceedinf;t  in  this  case,  my 
J^rd  Duke,  excite  in  my  mind  no 
surprisOb  They  are  only  part  of  that 
LiBsaAL  SYSTEM  which  was  intended 
to  make  Great  Britain  tlie  rallying 
point,  and  of  course  the  protector, ''  ^ 
aid  the  dUcontented  wUh  or  without 
cause;"  in  other  words,  of  all  the  va^ 
gabonds  of  •  e?ery  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr  Coortnev  I  know  not ;  but  if  he 
-auffers  himseli,  as  I  learu  he  haa  8uf» 
fered  himself,  to  be  duped  by  Lecesnes 
and  Escofferey,  and  Dr  Lushington, 
(^bimself  imposed  upon,)  I  can  only 
remark,  that  he  is  a  very  unfit  person 
to  hold  any  official  situation  in  this 
countrv ;  and  heaven  protect  my  coun- 
try and  my  countrymen  when  he  be- 
pomes  prime  minister,  and  Dr  Lush- 
ington  nis  legal  adviser ! 

Mr  Buxton's  tale  told  in  parliament 
^bout  hosts  which  issued  from  Barba- 
does  to  destroy  all  the  Wesleyan  cha- 
pels at  the  same  moment,  on  the 
islands  of  Tobago,  St  Vincent,  Trini- 
dad, Grenada,  and  Totola,  and  how 
tbe  divisions  of  these  hosts  were  driven 
away  by  the  different  governors  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  is  not,  and  will 
uot  be  soon  forgotten.  Stupid  as  the 
atory  was,  still  it  was  gulped  down  by 
a  credulous  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  a  more  credulous  country.  It  is 
sufficient  only  to  advert  to  two  of  those 
islands.  At  Grenada  the  president 
''  drew  otit  the  garrison"  and  at  To- 
tola the  president  also  ''called  out  the 
troops,"  and  as  quickly  as  the  bayo- 
nets could  be  fixdl,  drove  away  the  ir- 
religious crusaclers.  To  have  replied 
directly  to  such  trash,  or  to  him  who 
uttered  it,  would  have  been  a  waste  of 
time;  but  where  was  the  West  India 
ynember  who  could  not  have  risen  and 
called  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary!  or 
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Ihe  Secretary  at  War,  to  state  to  the 
Kou^e  what  troops  these  were  which 
the  Prehidens  at  Totola  Lad  under  his 
command.  The  answer  must  have 
been,  that  there  were  not,  nor  had 
been,  any  British  troops  stationed  in 
Totola  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
preceding!  And,  my  Lord  Duke,  if 
you  wish  to  ascertain  the  falsehood  of 
the  Grenada  part  of  the  tale,  you  have 
only  to  send  to  No.  39,  Devonshire 
Street,  Portland  Place,  and  there  you 
will  find  residing  that  President,  who, 
Mr  Buxton  asserted,  *'  drew  out  the 
garrison"  of  Grenada  to  drive  away  tbe 
Barbadians,  and  who  will  tell  your 
Grace,  as  he  told  him  who  has  now  the 
honour  to  address  you,  that  the  whole 
tale  is  a  base  falsehood  and  fabrication. 

Such,  my  Lord  Duke,  are  the  tales 
iold  by  the  enemies  of  the  Colonies, 
in  order  to.  mislead  this  country,  and 
to  irritate  her  against  her  Colonial  set- 
tlements. Their  tales  are  all  of  the 
same  description,  equally  at  variance 
with  truth,  equally  unreasonable,  un- 
just, and  vinuctive. 

And  whence,  or  how,  my  Lord 
Duke,  has  such  a  state  of  things  arisen  I 
The  answer  is  obvious*  Because  the 
party  in  Britain  opposed  to  the  Colo- 
nies are  incorrigible  and  incurable  en- 
thusiasts, with  energy  and  activity  in 
some,  and  with  hypocrisy  in  others, 
sufficient  for  a  time  to  mislead^a  right- 
thinking  portion  of  the  British  nation  ; 
because  tne  West  Indians  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  unable  at  the  moment,  and 
before  the  impression  is  made,  to  hear 
and  to  refute  the  false  and  the  atro- 
cious charges  which  are  brought 
against  them ;  because  those  of  their 
number  resident  in  £ngland  are,  as  a 
body,  cursed  with  the  incukablb 
TaoriCAL  iNDOLBMCE,  and  with  irre- 
claimable apathy, — ^who»  for  reasons 
which  no  person  can  rationally  or  rea- 
sonably explain,  placed  their  trust  in 
the  promises,  and  their  dependence 
upon  the  nrqjects,  of  a  Government 
uninformed  and  ignorant;  and  who, 
moreover,  took,  andas  yet  tsdce,  no  pains 
and  no  measures  to  disabuse  the  mind 
of  the  Government,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  public  of  Great  Britain,  by 
pointing  out  the  falsehoods,  the  misre- 
presentations,  and  the  calumnieSf  which 
are  circulated  in  this  country  against 
the  Cobnies  and  against  themselves^ 
by  an  unblushing  and  regularly  orgik- 
.nized  system  of  deception,  of  error,  and 
of  mischief   And  above  aU^  m^  Lord 
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Dake,  things  faaTd  been  brought  to 
this  sUtc  because  we  had  a  weak  and 
Speculative  Government,  who  were 
badgered,  and  who  suffered  themselves 
to  l^  badgered/  in  every  department, 
by  saints  the  one  day,  and  by  sinners 
the  next,  and  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  facta  of  this  particular  case,  and 
eiUier  compelled  to  shut  their  eyes 
against  these,  or  inclined  to  do  so. 

Wiiile  the  feeling  and  the  theories 
of  Government— wnose  business  and ' 
whose  duty  it  was  at  all  times  to 
put  down  the  march  of  dangerous 
and  unjust  innovation — ^were  such  as 
have  been  described,  it  must  have  been 
clear,  even  to  the  natural  understand- 
ing  of  the  most  thoughtless,  that  that 
Grovemment  would  receive  from  ser- 
vants and  agents,  such  information 
onltf  as  suited  their  wishes  and  sup- 
ported their  plans.  Even  if  official 
servants  had  not  been  previously  in- 
oculated and  infected  with  specula- 
tive notions,  and  converted  to  anti- 
oolonism,  b^  fear  or  by  interest,  still 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  indi- 
viduals would  be  found  who  would 
never  transmit  to  this  country  ac- 
counts on  Colonial  questions,  which 
could  shake  the  opinions  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, or  offend  those  who  influ- 
enced the  Executive.  Hence,  my  Lord 
Duke,  the  truth,  on  vital  and  most 
important  points,  has  been  concealed 
ana  withheld, — ^hence  opinions  have 
been  transmitted,  not  only  for  fkcts, 
but  in  the  face  of  facts ;  and  hence  it 
is  notorious  to  every  one  who  has  re- 
sided for  any  space  of  time  in  our 
Colonies,  that  our  Executive  Govern- 
ment, our  Legislature,  and  the  people 
at  large,  knew  as  little  about  the  real 
state  and  condition  of  our  West  India 
colonies,  as  they  did  about  the  interior 
of  Thibet,  or  tne  interior  of  Borneo. 

On  subjects  connected  with  the  me- 
lioration, or  a  change  in  the  state,  of 
civil  society  established  in  the  Colo- 
nies, there  need  be  no  concealed  cor- 
respondence, and  there  ought  to  be 
no  secret  communication  with  official 
sources.  The  Colonists,  my  Lord  Duke, 
will  neither  persecute  nor  banish  from 
their  society  those  individuals  who 
openly  and  fairly  state  their  opinions 
upon  such  subfects.  On  the  contrary, 
all  that  the  Colonists  require  and  soli- 
cit, is  a  clear  field  and  fair  play,  open 
idiscussion,  fair  argument,  and  reason- 
^^S>  grounded  on  facts,  experience,  and 
local  knowledge.    On  such  grounds 


only  Government  can  legiakte  safely, 
for  our  tropical  posaessiom  ;  and  in- 
formation, from  whatever  soviree  it  Is 
obtained,  which  ahrinks  from  the 
light,  and  shuns  public  eraminatiop, 
is  not  safe  for  any  government  to  take 
as  its  guide  in  the  solemn  worit  of  le- 
gislation. 

*  Amongst  the  more  insidiODs  and 
dangerous  objects,  which  the  «M«>«ff 
and  the  calumniators  of  the  Coknies 
have  in  view,  are  the  following;  name- 
ly,  the  overthrow  of  all  the  Colonial 
legislatures,  in  order  that  they  may 
place  the  whole  government  of  the 
Colonies  under  the  direction  of  one 
particular  department  of  the  Britidi 
executive,  which  department  they 
believed,  and  they  believe,  they  esn 
influence  and  con^l  at  pleMore. 
This  system  completed,  they  f^^lf^latfil 
that  they  could  flU  every  oflfee  of 
trust  and  emolument,  (it  is  mncfa  to 
be  lamented  that  they  have  been  aUe 
to  fill  so  many,)  in  every  Colony,  widi 
thebr  myrmidons  or  their  minioo^ 
who,  wmle  they  fleeced  Uie  unhappy 
Colonists,  would  shield,  as  some  of 
them  have  shielded,  their  opptcaakius 
and  their  misdeeds,  with  whinii^ 
unfounded  tales,  and  dedamatioii, 
about  the  extraordinary  miaeriea  of 
British  Colonial  slavery.  Under  sodi 
a  system  as  this,  however,  tliis  eonn* 
try  could  not  fidl  to  be  most  merci« 
lessly  fleeced  in  her  expenditure  ;  be« 
cause  your  Grace  will  find  it  to  be  the 
hct,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Colo- 
nies, which  are  governed  aa  the  anti- 
colonists  plot  and  seek  the  whole  to 
be  governed,  is  more  than  doable  of 
the  expenditure  of  those  Colonies 
which  are  taxed  by  their  own  repre- 
sentatives,  and  where  the  public  ex- 
penditure is  checked  by  the  loeal, 
constitutional,  and  independent  legis- 
latures. 

With  deference,  therefore,  my  Lord 
Dttke,  it  appears,  from  the  moat  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  the  origin  of  all  the  mia- 
chiefs  of  which  the  Colonists  so  justly 
complain,  prdceeds  from  the  IbllOwii^ 
causes;— > 

*  FirH,  The  gross  ignorance  whidi 
prevails  in  this  country  in  general,  and 
m  the  legislature  in  parttcular,  re* 
garding  the  condition  of  our  (Mmtl 
population  and  possessions,  and  of  the 
character,  the  dispositions,  and  the 
habits  of  the  slave  population  placed 
in  these  possessicms,  and  by  which 
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slave  popahtlon,  for  tcmohs  and  ftots 
"which  are  too  tedious  to  ennmerato 
here,  these  tropical  Cdonies  can  alone 
be  cultivated  or  kept  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation profitable  to  the  Eurc^iean 
capitalist. 

•  Secondly,  From  the  enroneous  as-* 
sumptions  and  reasonings  from  ana* 
l<)gy>  which  are  beocmie  so  prevalent 
in  this  countr^>  and  which  proceed 
upon  the  principle,  and  upon  the  be- 
lief, grounded  upon  false  analogies, 
that  laws,  which  are  proper  in  one 
country,  must  be  proper  and  applica- 
ble to  every  country — ^that  the  savage 
or  half-civilized  man,  and  the  dvi^ 
Used  man,  are  each,  in  their  remective 
spheres,  actuated  and  guided  by  the 
same  moral  feelings,  motives,  and  in- 
fluence; and  that  the  half»civiliied 
African  labourer,  and  inhabitant  of 
our  West  India  Colonies,  will  as  freely 
and  as  readily  engaoe  in  continuous 
labour  as  the  dvilized  and  industrious 
native  of  Great  Britain,  whose  popu- 
lation presses  upon -subsistence,  and 
climate  uiges  to  industry  with  irre- 
sistible  influence ;  or,  reasoning  from 
the  state  of  the  condensed  population 
of  London,  where,  .if  the  individual 
does  not  labour  under  the  scourge  of 
necessity,  he  is  certain  to  be  run  down 
into  pauperism,  want,  and  misery. 

"  Thirdly,  From  the  belief  that  mea- 
sures and  meliorations,  which  have 
been  established  in  one  slave  colony, 
may  be  safely  Adopted  in  all  the  Colo- 
nies; as  if  the  same  r^^olationB  which 
are  safe  and  pacticaUe  in  Barbadoesy 
would  be  safe  tuid  |iracticable  in  De« 
merura  and  in  Jamaica ;  and, 

Feurthly,  Because  the  predecesson 
of  your  Ghrace  in  office  had  a  scheme 
in  hand,  whidi  thej  themselves  could 
neither  clearly  specify  nor  fully  oom^ 
prebend,  but  by  which  thev  imagined 
they  could,  and  by  which  they  ia>m 
tenaed  to  transmute  an  African  slave 
popidation  into  an  industrious  free 
population— that  is,  to  take  away  pri- 
vate property,  without  any  loss  being 
sustained  by  the  kwfrd  owners  there- 
of;  and  because^  thia  being  the  caae, 
only  such  information  was  sought  as 
would  bear  out  this  scheme ;  and  all 
other  infonnationy  however  correct, 
practical,  and  ius^  was  thrown  aside, 
suppressed  and  rejected. 
'  To  remove  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails  in  this  country  on  these  subjecta, 
it  becomes  indispensably  necessary 
thai  your  Grace  should  direct  {m  in« 


quiry  to  be  made  into  tte  actual  state 
and  condition  of  the  slave  population 
of  our  Colonies,  pointing  out  what 
that  was  twenty  years  ago,  what 
ihat  now  is,  contrasting  the  state  of 
this  slave  population  with  the  stote 
of  the  free  black  pofulation  in  the 
Colonies,  and  contrasting  the  state  4£ 
the  slave  population  in  our  Colonies 
with  the  actual  stote  and  oonditioh  of 
the  negroes,  whether  free  or  bound, 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  at  the  present 
day.  This  inquiry,  may  it  please  your 
Grace,  can  only  be  carried  into  eflect 
bysendingoutaoommission  of  inquiry, 
impartially  chosen,  and  composed  of 
inctividuais  intimately  and  practically 
acquainted  with  tropical  labour  and 
tropical  agriculture,  and  with  the  hai« 
bite  of  negroes,  or  in  such  other  way 
as  his  M^esty  may  consider  the  most 
efficacious  to  bring  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  before  the  eves  of  the 
people  and  the  l^gislatuxe  of  this  coun* 
try. 

By  such  a  course  of  procedure,  the 
government,  the  legislature,  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  can  bnl^  learn 
and  appreciate  what  melioration  is, 
what  melioration  means;  what  baa 
been  done,  what  is  doing,  and  what 
remaina  to  be  done,  by  tne  Cobnists, 
in  order  to  carry  into  efiect  improve- 
ment amongst  the  African  slave  po« 
pulation  and  their  descendants  in  our 
Colonies,  as  far  aa  is  consistent  with 
reasonable  authority  and  the  l^;al  ae« 
cttrity  of  property. 

If  a  commission  so  composed  and  so 
appointed  is  resorted  to,  as  the  mopt 
eligible  and  efficient  mode  of  obtain* 
ing  information,  your  Grace  may  be 
assured,  that  every  door,  and  every 
plantetion,  in  every  colony,  will  bie 
readily  and  cheermlly  thrown  open 
to  these  commissioners,  whoever  these 
may  be.  All  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  Colonies  court  the  most  rigid  and 
impartial  inquiry ;  they  fear  not  the 
result  of  investigation  by  or  before  any 
honest  tribunal,  more  especially  a  tri« 
bunal  which  shall,  under  the  admini- 
stration of  your  Grace,  be  appointed 
by  his  M^esty. 

The  result  of  such  an  inquiry  and 
inveatigati<m  must  go  to  affiird  to  his 
Mines^'s  Government,  in  coujunction 
with  the  Colonial  Legidatures,  correct 
data  in  aU  time  coming  on  which  to 
ground  Cdionial  Legislation*  The  re« 
suit  of  such  an  inquinr,  also,  will  pre- 
serve the  vast  mass  or  property  vested 
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in  tbe§erCok»iniV«m  the  dBnger,  sad 
hnecurity,  and  deteriontion,  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  and  to  which  it  mutt  be 
0xpo6ed,  by  crade  kws  enacted  by 
jwih  European  legialalors,  ignonmt  (tf 
local  cireumatancea;  and  the  reanlft 
would  rescue  the  characters  of  eyerf 
one  in  any  way  connected  with  these 
poesessiona,  from  the  heaviest^  from 
the  foulest,  and  firom  the  most  unx 
merited  loads  of  barbarity  and  ie« 
pfoftch  which  were  ever  h»iped  ape» 
the  heads  of  any  dan  of  British  svb- 
jects  in  any  comer  of  the  British  do» 
minions;  and,  moreoTer,  the  result 
will,  at  the  aame  time  and  abore  all, 
tear  to  piecea  eompletely  the  dark- 
ihidc  veil  woTen  byanti-colonial  false* 
hood,  by  raisrepresentatioD,  by  a^ 
hmmy,  by  ignorance,  and  by  error, 
and  under  whidi  the  enemies  of  our 
Colonies  contrive  so  artftillyand  so 
saccessfnUv  to  miidead,  to  irritate, 
and  to  inflame  the  government,  the 
legislature,  and  the  people  of  thisco«n>« 

3,  against  the  population  of  a  most 
uabie  quarter  of  the  Brittah  domi- 
nions. 

In  CcAonisl  subjoets,  the  svstem  act* 
ed  upon  in  this  country  during  the 
last  five  years,  has  been  moat  unjust 
and  most  irrationaL  It  haa  been  pub- 
Mcly  dedared,  that  not  one  syllable  ut- 
tered by  any  one  in  the  Colcmiea,  or  sta- 
ted by  any  one  connected  with  them, 
or  advanced  by  any  one  who,  from  a 
conviction  of  its  justice  advocated  their 
cause,  ought  to  be  believed.  Themon* 
strous  principle  was  inculcated,  that 
Ae  greater  the  experience,  the  greater 
were  the  prejudice,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  incapadty  ,*  and  that  in  all  Colonial 
questions,  the  mother  country  ought 
only  to  be  guided  bv  dieta  and  Ma 
fiirnished  by  those  wno  know  nothing 
at  all  about  tiiem,  and  who  in  every- 
thing declared  themsdves  hostile  to 

While  Great  Britain  acts,  as  it  is  un« 
deniable  that  she  does  act,  in  this  man- 
ner, can  she,  or  at  any  rate  can  reason 
and  common  sense,  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve or  suppose  that  the  Colonists  will 
tamely  and  quietly  surrender  their 
privileges  and  thdr  properties  into 
hands  so  prejudiced,  so  partial,  and  so 
ignorant,  as  those  hands  are  which 
from  every  quarter  assail  them  ?  No,  my 
Lord  Duke,  they  never  will,  they  never 
can,  they  never  ought ;  nor  is  it  on 
their  part ''  contumacy,"  to  resist  in 
every  constitutional  way  that  they  can 


Beaist,  dther  thedemanda  or  the  ooai« 
mandfl  of  this  country,  while  these  are 
made  in  this  spirit 
.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord  Duke,  wbik  I 
state,  that  the  duty  of  the  stateansan, 
whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the  ooun« 
dls  of  this  great  nation,  is  to  take  up, 
tooonnder,  and  todetermine  this  loi^ 
agitated  Colonial  queatkm,  not  in  re- 
Iwenee  to  the  bickerings  and  pooita  el 
interest  betwixt  Ea^t  Indiana  and  Wert 
Judians^not  in  reference  to  the  petty 
jealottdes  of  this  colony  and  of  that 
cdony — ^not  in  relerance  to  the  Pf^Q* 
dioea  of  this  man,  or  to  the  poKtical 
iaflnenoe  of  another ;  but  to  t^eit  u^ 
as  a  NAtiOKAL  ansaTioK,  and  lo 
mould,  to  decide,  and  to  regulate  it  in 
reference  to  the  pvssperity,  to  the  re* 
sourees,  to  the  power,  to  the  atiength, 
and  to  the  character  of  this  great  nuk- 
ritime  country.  Do  this,  my  Lord 
Duke,  and  our  Colonies  are  saved,  %ad 
wiUbesafe. 

The  bttdiMss  of  this  nation  ia  to  take 
care  that  no  pert  of  her  empire  is  sa* 
crifieed  to  the  schemes  of  the  tbeodst 
er  the  false  philanthropist ;  the  duty 
ef  the  Minister  who  guides  the  coon* 
dk  of  Great  Britain  is  toguaid  all  bet 
interests,  and  to  watch  and  to  see  thrt 
di  her  honest  wishes  are  fulfilled,  and 
her  deddons  oarefuUy  oanied  into  cf^ 
leet. 

France  and  the  United  Stolea,  my 
Lord  Duke,  eadi  look  with  aatiafao* 
tion  at  the  conduct  pursued  hy  this 
country  to  her  Colonica  ;  andeo&cal- 
cnlate  that  that  conduct  will  e&aUa 
them  at  no  diatMit  day  to  obtdn  pos- 
session (tf  these  vahidiie  apprtidays 
of  oor  empire.  Inatcad  of  the  C<^oiiies 
of  our  rivals  wdcondng  ua«  aa  they 
formerly  did,  as  theb  protectorsi,  ow 
Colonies,  my  Lord  Duke,  unless  our 
conduct  to  them  is  chan^sed,  will  in 
ease  of  war  be  seen  rushing  to  seek 
protection  from  the  flsgof  the  cDcmies 
of  Great  Britain^ 

There  ia.a  heavy  debt,  my  Lcrd 
Duke,  diK  by  die  parent  alate  to  the 
Colonies ;  viz.  the  vindication  of  thdr 
diaracters  from  the  cdnmnies  and  the 
reproaches  whidi  have  been  ao  long 
aod  so  mercilessly  directed  s^ainst 
them.  It  is  a  simple  but  an  impesa- 
tive  act  of  justice ;  and  it  is  a  debt  that 
requires  no  nationd  rcaouroea  to  dis- 
charge. A  prompt  dedaration  on  the 
part  of  his  Migesty's  Government  will 
caned  the  daim  ;  and  while  I  thus  ad- 
dress your  Grace,  I  would  at  the  i 
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Ume  address  the  Cdonists  in  jetcbt 

QUARTER,  and  MOST  XARNB8TLT  AND 

MOST  8BRI0USLY  endesvoiir  to  tflipveBB 
Tipon  their  miads  the  prepriety,  the 
justice,  the  necessity^  of  calling  for 
Bttch  a  vindication  from  his  Migesty's 
Government.  The  Colonies  are  entitled 
to  this— their  country  requires  it— the 
conduct  of  their  enemies  demands  it— 
and  unless  this  is  done,  these  pos« 
sessions  will  never  enjoy  security,  nor 
his  Majesty's  Government  he  suffered 
to  remain  at  peace.  Let  the  Colonbta 
call  for  fair  inquiry  and  vindication. 
Ijet  them  press  these  points,  in  order 
to  lay  hefore  the  people  of  England 
correct  information  regarding  the  res! 
state  and  condition  of  the  whole  po* 
FULATioN  of  our  Colonics ;  which  in« 
formation,  when  obtained,  will  put  it 
oat  of  the  power  of  the  enemies  of 
these  possessions  ever  again  to  raise  a 
clamour  in  the  country,  so  powerful  as 
to  precipitate  his  Majesty  a  Govern* 
ment  into  dangerous  and  oppressive 
I^islation  and  acts  of  iiyustice. 

It  is  neither  inclination  nor  political 
principles  which  induce  me  to  step  for- 
ivard  to  oppose  or  to  find  fault  with 
the  government  of  my  country.  On 
the  contrary,  it  haa  been  the  business 
of  my  past  Ufe  to  defend  and  to  sup« 
port,  and  to  serve  my  country,  and 
to  support  the  government  thereof  in 
everything  that  is  honest  and  just.  I 
am  aware,  and  prepared  to  «xpecty 
that  my  labours  and  sentiments  on 
such  subjects  will  be  misrepresented; 
but  anti-colonial  abuse,  misrepresen* 
tation,  rancour,  and  persecution,  I 
have  long  since  learned  to  treat  with 
scorn,  or  to  feel  these  only  as  an  addi« 
tional  spur  to  oppose  their  dangerous 
measures.  The  object,  my  Lord  Ouke^ 
is  not  to  oppose  rational  improvementy 
Bor  defend  slavery  in  the  aostract,  but 
my  object  is,  to  resist  tyranny,  and 
Yobbery,  and  to  oppose  the  headstrong 
march,  and  application  of  principles 
.snd  measures,  which,  if  applied,  will 
either  render  improvement  impiacti« 
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cable,  or  throw  il  lo  an  Immeasnrahle 
distance.  I  f  the  course,  which  has  been 
rscsnnendedin  this  letter,  is  adopted, 
the  beneficial  results  will  soon  become 
apparent  in  all  Cohmial  questions.  The 
Colonists,  my  Lord  Duke,'  will  rush 
more  than  half  way  to  me^  the  wishes 
and  recommendations  of  your  Grace, 
when  once  they  are  convinced  of  the 
safety  of  their  property,  and  of  the 
friendship  and  the  sincerity  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  bumble  individual  who 
has  now  the  honour  to  address  you, 
will  be  found  amongst  the  foremost  to 
lend  his  aid  and  his  sssistance  to  per« 
suade  them,  if  they  required  persua- 
sion, to  meet  aU  the  views  of  your 
Grace  in  every  safe  and  practicable 
melioration  and  imnroveraent  of  which 
the  society  estabfisned  in  the  ColonieU 
is  or  may  be  found  susceptible. 

Shew  the  people  of  England,  my 
Lord  Duke,  as  you  can  shew  them, 
the  important,  the  undeniable  truUi ; 
namely,  that  this  African  barbarian, 
and  the  African  savi^,  instead  of  re* 
trograding  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
under  a  state  of  personal  slavery  in  th^ 
British  West  Indies,  gradjiaUy  and 
rapidly  advance  in  the  scale  of  civil* 
izadon.  Shew  the  people  of  England. 
I  repeat,  this  important  and  undeni* 
able  fact,  and  the  people  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  will,  in  future,  not  only  take  the 
business  in  everything  connected  with 
the  further  inclination  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  slave  population,  and  the 
final  extinction  of  personal  servitude 
in  our  Colonies,  out  of  the  hands  of 
enthusiasm,  ignorance,  and  error,  but 
th^  will  place  and  leave  all  these  im« 
portant  matters  in  your  hands,  my 
Lord  Duke,  and  in  tne  hands  of  those 
most  deeply  and  immediately  interest- 
ed in  the  result ;  and  by  which  means 
the  Colonies  will  be  savbb,  and 
THE  Empire  be  preserved  xnvuia 

J^ERABLB  AND  INVINCIBLE. 

I  am,  &C. 

Jakes  McQueen* 

GUugoiOf  May  J  22,  1828. 
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TR«  BZSQB  OF  BB0BTFO&Ci 

Letter /rem  a  JBengai  Engineer* 


Sir, 


Your  Number  for  April  eontains  an 
aru'cle  entitled  "  the  Si^e  of  Bhurt- 
pore/'  which  attaches  bo  much  blame 
to  the  operations  of  the  Engineers^  that 
I  cannot^  in  justice  to  that  corps^  re« 
frain  from  requesting  your  insertion  of 
the  following  observations.  As  an  En- 
gineer employed  on  that  service,  I  must 
liecessarily  be  better  acquainted  with 
our  proceedings^  and  the  reasons  for 
acting  as  we  did,  than  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  question,  who  is  evidently 
not  an  Engineer,  and  will  dierefore, 
I  hope,  be  glad  to  see  some  of  Uie 
errora  he  may  have  unintentionally 
fallen  into  corrected. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  siege 
are  given  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and 
the  capture  of  the  embankment  is 
tolerably  correct.  But  with  regard  to 
the  remark,  that  "  It  was  to  tne  re-^ 
sistance  offered  by  this  ditch,  or  rather 
canal,  indeed,  that  the  failure  of  Lord 
Lake  is  mainly  attributable ;  and  had 
Lord  Combermere's  measures  been  less 
prompt  than  they  were,  perhaps  a 
similar  result  might  have  aiiended  our 
present  undertaking" — I  must  observe 
•—concurring,  as  I  do  most  cordially, 
in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Lord 
Combermere — that  even  if  the  ditch 
Lad  been  filled  with  water,  no  faiU 
ure,  though  much  additional  trouble, 
would  have  been  the  consequence.  The 
Engineers  had  calculated  upon  findine 
a  wet  ditch,  and  were  prepared  wita 
the  means  of  crossing  it.  Tne  case  was 
very  different  when  Lord  Lake  attack- 
ed this  Fort  in  1809.  The  Engineers 
on  that  occasion  had  no  park  of  their 
own,  and  were  entirely  dependent  on 
other  departments,  both  for  men  and 
materials. 

In  describing  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  cur- 
tains were  low."  They  certainly  were 
much  lower  than  the  bastions,  yet  60 
or  65  feet  is  no  inconsiderable  height. 

The  points  of  attack  chosen  were 
not  the  "  large-backed  bastion"  and  a 
circular  bastion  300  yards  to  the.left, 
but  two  curtains.  Failing  to  form 
sood  breaches  in  them  with  our  artil- 
lery, we  afterwards  selected  two  other 
points  to  breach  by  mining,  that  on 
tne  right  called  the  north-east  angle, 
and  that  on  the  lefl  the  long-necked 
bastion. 

Th6  account  of  th^  occupation  of 
Kuddum  Kundy,  and  Buldeo  king's 


garden  on  the  23d  of  December^  is  ex« 
tremely  incorrect.  Immediately  on 
getting  possession  of  the  former  poet, 
two  guns  were  placed  in  a  temporary 
battery,  and  were  never  intended  to 
be  employed  there  ;  and  so  far  finom 
the  shelter  afforded  by  an  old  hoizse 
being  attributable  to  "  good  luck,"  U 
was  on  account  of  the  cover  it  pre. 
sented,  that  the  post  was  orunnally  se- 
lected bv  the  Engineers.  The  p«rty 
remainea  '<  inactive,"  because  there 
was  in  fact  nothing  for  them  to  do, 
our  object  being  gained^  in  haviiig 
everything  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions at  nightfal].  Our  loss  botn  in 
men  and  cattle,  instead  of  being  severe, 
was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

With  regard  to  the  non-appearance 
of  a  breach  on  the  27th  December^  it 
is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  sole 

Eurpose  for  which  our  guns  then  in 
attery  were  intended  was  to  dis- 
mount those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  ruin 
his  defences,  but  not  to  orrach. 

It  is  singular  that  an  eye- witness 
in  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  by 
our  fire  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th 
December,  should  say,  that  it "  merdy 
caused  the  outer  face  to  peel  otF,  with- 
out, in  any  respect,  damaging  the  suh 
eonry"  He  is  evidently  not  aware 
that  the  ramparts  of  Bhurtpoiv,  and 
I  may  add,  of  mud  forts  in  general, 
are  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  When  the  breadth  of  the  ram- 
part has  been  marked  out,  a  layer  of 
well- tempered  clay,  about  six  inches 
thick,  is  spread  across  the  whole 
breadth,  and  allowed  to  Ittke  in  the 
sun  till  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as 
brick.  Another  layer  is  then  added, 
and  so  on,  till  the  rampart  is  comple- 
ted ;  and  it  has  now  been  fully  proved 
by  experience,  that  a  wall  entirely 
constructed  in  such  a  manner,  is  al- 
most proof  against  artillery.  Had  the 
ramparts  of  Bhurtpore  been  "com- 
posed of  masonry,  coated  every  year 
oy  fresh  layers  of  day,"  we  shoold 
have  found  little  difficulty  in  breacfa-i 
ing  them. 

It  is  stated,  that  **  a  mine  was  be- 
gun on  the  2d  January,  for  the  porw 
pose  of  blowing  in  the  countersttrp^ 
and  so  laying  open  the  whole  rampart 
to  the  view  of  our  gunners."  It  is 
true,  that  a  mine  was  b^[un  about 
the  time  mentioned;  not,  however, 
for  tlie  purpose  described  ;  bat  with 
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the  8ob  ikmfitfifmlmgademmiinto 
Mke  dUek.  Our  use  of  fire  being  oon- 
u^eraUy  to  the  right  of  the  part 
mined,  ttie  shot,  uiiIbh  mo?ing  in  a 
crooked  line,  conld  not  possibly  hare 
paased  over  that  which  would  be  blown 
in  ;  and,  even  then,  would  not  have 
struck  lower  than  if  following  its  na* 
inral  straight-forward  course. 

In  reply  to  the  obsenration  that  the 
^'  escarp  was  full  60  feet  high,  and 
CMily  one-third  of  it  seen ;"  1 1^  leave 
to  say,  that  on  the  right  attack  it  was 
59  feet  high,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
it  seen ;  and  on  the  left,  54  feet  high, 
and  more  than  half  seen.  The  gun 
lireach  on  the  left  was  subject  to  a 
orofts  fire,  but  we  had  guns  bearing  on 
the  bastions  which  flanked  it,  while 
the  breach  on  the  right  was  not  sub- 
ject  to  any  such  fire.  If  there  was 
any  intenuon  of  taking  the  place  by 
escalade,  I  can  only  say  it  was  kept  a 
secret  from  the  Engineers. 

The  statement  in  the  next  para- 
graph, to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
witn  such  matters,  must  appear  very 

S surprising;  ''that  a  mine  was  ex- 
*oaed  on  the  7th  January,  under  the 
ossal  Ghur  Bastion,  but  produced 
little  or  no  effect;  for  the  counter- 
scarp  was  not  ruined,  and  the  wall 
stood  as  perfectly  sheltered  as  before." 
Surely  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
place  a  mine  under  the  scarp  to  blow 
so  the  counterscarp.  Certain  I  am 
the  Engineers  at  Bnurtpore  made  no 
soch  attempt. 

You  next  say  that  "  a  mine  was  at 
last  exploded  under  the  counterscarp, 
O|ipo8ite  to  the  right  attack,  which  was 
much  more  successful  than  the  for- 
mer mine,  for  it  blew  in  a  largb  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  held  out  fair 
hopes  that  our  fire,  in  this  quarter,  at 
least,  unmld  no  longer  be  thrown  away." 
From  what  has  before  been  stated, 
the  injustice  of  this  charge  must  be 
evident.  This  was  the  first  mine  we 
had  exploded  under  the^counterscarp. 
It  formed  an  easy  descent  into  the 
diteh ;  and  this,  as  I  before  remarked, 
was  its  sole  object 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  explosion 
which  occurred  in  our  depot,  oy  one 
c/(  the  enemy's  shot  strikmg  a  tum- 
bril, is  greatly  overrated,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  the  Engineer  depart- 
ment. "  Some  thousand  of  fasomes, 
gabions,  and  scaling  ladders,"  were 
not  destroyed.  About  300  gabions, 
half  ;that  number  of  fascines,  and  a 
few  cotton  bagu,  were  bumt|  ftnd  non 
thing  else. 
Vol.  XXIIL 
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In  the  aest  ^  , 
chaige  against  the  juuguicap,  i|iuw 
unmerited.  The  sap  carried  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  was,  like  all 
the  other  saps,  formed  "  with  an  excom 
vatkm"  and  fully  answered  the  pur^ 
pose  intended,  viz.  to  cover  the  oper»« 
tions  of  our  miners. 

Again  it  is  said,  (speakinff  of  the 
11th  and  12tb,)  "  liOokinff  down,  aa 
we  were  now  enabled  to  do,  into  the 
ditdi,  it  was  seen,  not  only  that  a 
quantity  of  water  (whether  great  or 
small,  we  knew  not)  was  there,  but 
that  a  counterscarp  of  40  feet  in  alti- 
tude stood  in  the  way  of  our  descent, 
whilst  of  the  scarp  itself  full  30  feet 
stood  yet  entire."  Now,  it  is  an  ab- 
solute fact,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
87  th  December,  the  depth  of  the  ditoh^ 
and  of  the  water  in  it,  opposite  the 
right  atteck,  had  been  ascertained  by 
the  engineers.  On  the  left  this  was 
a  much  more  difficult  task,  but  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  January  that  also  waa 
accomplished.  The  counterscarp,  in- 
stead of  bemg  AO  feet  in  height  at  the 
point  mentioned,  was  only  24  feet; 
and  this  it  was  not  intended  to  de- 
scend by  means  of  ladders.  The 
counterscarp  opposite  the  right  attack 
had  been  blown  in,  forming  an  easy 
descent,  and,  on  the  left,  mines  were 
in  readiness  to  efiect  a  similar  object. 

With  regard  to  Captain  Taylor,  the 
fact  was,  that  he  and  another  officer 
of  engineers,  with  a  small  party,  un- 
dertook, on  the  night  of  the  12th  Ja- 
nuary, to  destroy  a  gallery  which  the 
enemy  had  made  through  the  rampart 
into  the  ditch,  and  which  gave  them 
the  power  of  sending  out  scouts  at 
pleasure  to  watch  our  mining  opera- 
tions. The  night  was  dark,  and  Cap- 
tain Tajlor,  while  engaged  hand  to 
hand  with  the  enemy,  was  mistaken 
for  one  of  them,  and  severely  wound- 
ed. We  drove  the  enemy  that  night 
out  of  the  diteh,  Uiough  we  failed  in 
our  main  object.  The  officer  who  ac- 
companied Captain  Taylor,  however, 
succeeded,  on  tne  morning  of  the  14th, 
in  lodging  and  exploding  lOOOlbs.  of 
powd^  in  spite  or  all  the  enemy'a  ef« 
torte  to  prevent  him,  and  by  this  meana 
was  the  gallery  not  only  destroyed,  but 
a  tolerably  good  breach  formed,  which 
was  afterwards  improved  by  the  artil- 
lery. It  is  strange  that  one  who  writes 
as  if  minutely  informed  in  most  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  engineer  ope* 
rations,  should  omit  to  mention  this 
dreumstance. 
It  b  true  that  the  mine,  sprung  on 
9  A 
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Ihe  14lihJkiituu7«  did  not  produce  die    ittieetnmpledi4Mmii] 

deaiied  effect.  We  hid  good  reaeon  to 

sappose  tbe  enemj  were  attemptiiig 

to  oonntemuDe  us^  and  that  bjr  defer- 

riDg  the  exploaum  till  die  mine  had 

heen  carried  to  the  extent  originally 

ptopoKd,  the  advantage  we  expected 

to  reup  from  it  might  be  entirely  loat. 

Our  saccess  in  loading  a  mine,  pla- 
eed  under  the  long-necked  bastion,  in 
consequence  of  the  aboTC  partial  fail* 
ore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed 
to  "  great  good  fortune." 

It  18  true,  that  the  miners  (not  the 
''  pioneers")  ran  considerable  risk  ; 
but  our  ultimate  success,  from  the 
means  adopted,  was  certain ;  and  an 
object,  whose  extreme  importance 
would  have  justified  the  loss  of  many 
IiTCs,  was  efibcted  without  any  loes. 
The  real  charge  of  this  mine,  instead 
of  being  about  5000lbB.,  as  is  stated, 
was  ll,000lbs.,— 5000  in  one  cham* 
ber,  and  6000  in  the  other ;  and  the 
effect  produced  was  such,  that  the 
breach  formed  with  the  horison  an 
angle  of  about  S8^  It  may  well,  there- 
fore, be  termed  "  tolerably  inviting," 
while  the  descent  into  the  ditch,  form- 
ed  at  the  same  moment,  was  equally 
good. 

The  great  mine,  instead  of  beinff 
loaded  with  15,000lbs.,  which  would 
have  been  an  overcharge,  contained 
exactly  10,000lbs.,  which,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  ramparts,  and  that 
the  line  of  least  resistance  was  up« 
wards  of  fifty  feet,  was  indispensably 
necessary. 

In  detailing  the  arrangements  fbr 
the  assault  on  the  18th  of  January,  no' 
mention  is  made  of  two  small  columns, 
oomposedentirely  of  Company's  troops ; 
the  one  commanded  by  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Delamain,  the  other  by  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Wilson.  These  were 
intended  to  aid  the  two  grand  columns 
by  escalading  at  two  points  that  had 
been  partially  breachen,  and  thus  dis* 
tracting  the  enemy's  attendon. 

As  to  the  statement  of  what  occur* 
jred  between  Lord  Combermere  and 
the  Engineer,  not  having  been  present, 
I  cannot  speak ;  but  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  the  head  of  the  column,  at 
the  moment  the  mine  exploded,  had 
got  in  advance  (within  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  breach)  of  the  point 
originally  intended  by  his  Lordship, 
Imd  approved  of  by  the  Engineers. 

That  several  men  lost  tibieur  lives, 
and  a  considerable  number  were  stun* 
ned  by  dods  of  earth,  cannot  be  de* 
nied ;  but  that  the  column  in  its  ad* 


of  their  comrade^  whom  the  1 
of  the  mine  had  either  killed  or  mtftl 
kted,"  ia  so  assertion  not  borne  out  bv 
a  xefennee  to  the  retnm  of  killed  and 
wounded.  From  the  statement  gmn» 
we  would  be  led  to  suppoae  tmt  die 
nine  had  done  more  hinn  dian  good, 
whereas  it  was  in  Ihct  die  priuopal 
means  of  taking  the  place.  ItdeBtray- 
ed  about  300  of  the  enemy,  and  open- 
ed such  a  road  into  the  town,  that  his 
M^iesty's  14th,  as  I  have  been  inlbm- 
ed,  met  with  little  opposition  tiO  after 
they  had  reached  the  rampotts.  Hie 
angle  formed  with  the  horiaon  wss 
about  95"* ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ex* 
oellence  of  the  breach,  and  of  the  de- 
scent into  the  ditch,  it  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  immediately  after  the 
leading  divisions  had  entered,  a  ooi^ 
of  guns  were  taken  acroas  the  ditch, 
drstgged  up  the  breach,  and  opcoed  en 
the  enemy. 

Having  dius  examined,  and  as  f  be- 
lieve fVilly  proved,  the  incorreetoeaB  of 
some  statements  in  the  article  in  que^ 
tion,  I  may  be  excused  in  aasmiug 
that  the  engineer  operations  were  eon- 
ducted  not  without  some  share  of  ^11, 
and  this  is  beet  proved  hy  the  Act, 
that  fihurtoore  was  captured  with  a 
loss  of  killea  and  wounded  of  "  hudly 
1000  men  of  all  ranks."  That  the 
ai^ie  lasted  longer  than  had  hem  ge* 
nenlly  expected,  I  am  well  awar^ 
Many  were  of  opinion  that  it  m%ht 
have  been  brought  to  a  dose  abovt 
the  10th  or  12th  of  January,  had  the 
gun  breaches  been  assaulted,  and 
this  I  admit  would  very  probably  haft 
been  the  case ;  but  we  migki  haveftil* 
ed,  and  what  would  have  been  the  eoo« 
sequence?  All  India  would  have  heat 
up  in  arms,  and  that  too  at  a  ttms 
wnen  our  afiairs  to  the  eastward,  with 
the  Burmese,  had  not  the  most  ftivooiw 
able  aspect  Lord  Combermere,  who 
knew  well  what  was  at  stake,  agreed 
with  the  engineers  that  it  was  better 
to  poetnone  the  assault  until  there  was 
a  moral  certainty  of  success  ;  and  this 
was  fully  estabhshed  by  our  mimng 
operations,  particularly  by  the  mliies 
exploded  on  the  evenins  of  tiie  16th, 
and  morning  of  Uie  18th  Januarr. 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  a  fvA  ae* 
count  of  this  interesting  si^e  may 
shortly  be  expected  from  an  offieer  of 
engineers,  every  way  well  qualified  te 
the  task. 

lam,  &e. 

A  BiNOAL  EHGtirna. 

L<md<m,  8SM  Mt^^  1899. 
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THf  ftBVIBWXE  KEYIEWSX). 
BY  PHBUM  ll*OILLICUX»DT,  A  8UFFBBINO  PAPIST. 
ChHtsima,  admodmmqUB  tmdko,  CkriMopkero  North,  ArmigKro* 
Sahttem  wiyiV<'i  iiiiiii  m  J)omm9  i 


DOMIKB  NORTH^ 

Tbouoh  but  a  poor  Paput  BchooU 
master^-  the  unheeiled  occupant  of  a 
lowly  dwelling  in  the  lonely  hamlet 
of  Poluphloisboyoh,  in  Reekibus  Ker- 
riensis,  wasting  my  sharpness  on  the 
mountain  air,  I  please  myself  with 
the  reflection,  that,  like  the  illustrioos 
Lord  GrenviUe,  I  grow  old  learning 
aany  things,  in  politics,  and  other 
humane  letters.  I  would  transcribe 
his  lordship's  Greek  motto,  too,  as  I 
have  imitated,  in  my  humble  way, 
hk  Latin  dedication,  {Viro  ilhairu* 
simo  H*  Brougham,)  but  that  I  would 
not  think  it  honest  to  break  off  widi- 
oat  completing  the  quotation ;  and  this, 
Ibr  certain  classical  reasons  fsmiliar-  to 
his  lordship  and  to  irou,  he  might  not 
deem  consistent  witn  that  perfect  ur« 
hanity  of  courteousness,  which  forms 
the  distinguishing  chsracteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Poluphloisboyoh  in 
the  Reeks,  and  for  which  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  say,  they  are  thought  to 
be  in  some  small  degree  indebted  to  the 
fostering  care  of  your  humble  servant. 

Manners  make  the  man,  as  I  write 
in  the  round  hand  copies;  but,  sir, 
to  the  purport  of  this  letter,  for,  after 
a  pleasant  though  brief  indulgence  in 
senile  garrulity,  I  love  to  rush  in  me* 
dia§  rev,  the  rather,  in  this  instance, 
that  I  feel  ^'  in  publica  eommoda 
peecem — "  I  should  sin  against  the 
common  weal,  were  I  to  trespass  on 
your  invaluable  time  and  paper  by 
tedious  and  irrelevant  ambages.  This 
latter.  Sir,  I  humbly  hold  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  ox  the  commencing 
Apology  of  Flaccus— his  first  Epistle 
a^  the  Second  Book ;  for  if  the  words, 
iango  .wrmone,  be  taken,  as  too  com- 
monly and  heedlessly  they  are,  to  sig- 
nify a  prolonged  discourse,  or  letter, 
the  passage  involves  an  irreconcilable 
contradiction,  or  discrepancy,  with  die 
matter  of  fact,  seeing  that  this  very 
epMtle  is  the  longest,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  tractate  touching 
poetical  art,  in  the  entire  volume. 
This  word,  **  volume,"  indeed,  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  improperly  applied  to 
ooilections  of  pages,  folio,  quarto,  or 
€>ctavo,  formed  in  the  modem  fashion, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  manifestly  derived 
from  the  word  ffohso  ;  as  Decius  Ju- 
nius Juvenalia,signifving  Marcus  Tnl- 
ItvB  hit  second  ^isUe,  saith,  voivtrk 


a  primA  qua  pnuoima.  The  Etymon 
intimating,  in  the  Roman  tongue,  to 
roll,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
fabric  of  their  manuscripts  being  con- 
stituted of  skins,  or  sheets,  attached 
to  each  other  continuously  in  a  con- 
secutive series,  by  a  sntilatory  process, 
now  designated  the  operation  of  sew« 
ing,  and  the  whole  being  then  rolled 
up  madtk  in  the  manner  that  a  pieee 
01  linen,  technically  so  called,  now  is. 
A  similar  practice  has,  in  more  mo- 
dem times,  prevailed  for  the  preser* 
vatiott  of  certain  legal  records,  pnti- 
eularly  those  belondng  to  the  Cfourts 
of  Equity,  as  the  Chancery  and  Rolls, 
the  origin  of  which  latter  tribunal— 
But  notwithstanding  that  were  I  aa 
tedious  as  a  King,  I  could  find  in  mj 
heart  to  bsatow  it  all  of  your  worship, 
nevertheless  I  shall  confine  myself  for 
the  present  to  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
and  postpone  the  discussion  of  this 
most  interesting  topic  to  a  more  fa<< 
▼ourable  opportunity. 

Having  lately  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Rev.  Father  Shanavan,  in  the  low 
CQuntriea  about  the  lakes,  his  reve- 
rence was  so  kind  as  to  press  upon 
my  aooeptanoe  the  loan  of  the  January 
Number  of  Francis  Jeffries,  Esquire's, 
Review;  observing — ^for  he  is  a  shrewd 
man,  Mr  North — that  it  was  as  stupid 
as  usual,  everything  in  it  below  me* 
diocrity  but  an  obsolete  criticism  on 
Dryden,  which,  though  rendered  no- 
vel and  lively  by  a  lengthened  ex- 
traet  from  a  curious  and  rare  work, 
entitled  Tom  Jones,  yet  does  not  con- 
vey any  new  or  distinct  idea  concern- 
ing the  peculiar  excellence  of  Glorious 
John.  "But,"  subjoined  his  reverence, 
''  I  perceive  by  the  table  of  contenta 
there  ie  an  article  on  Emigration,  in 
which  you,  Mr  MacGillicuddy,  wiU 
perhaps  be  interested,  as  some  of  your 
friends  are  thinking  of  going  out."    * 

On  this  hint  I  betook  myself  to  the 
perusal  of  article  ninth,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  recited  the  titles  of  tlie 
works  of  three  different  travellers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  by 
the  by,  it  would  have  been  just  aa 
sermane  to  the  matter,  to  have  pat 
down  the  tnvels  of  Captain  Parry  in 
sesrch  of  a  North-west  passsge,  or  of 
Selwyn  in  Search  of  a  Daughter,  as  a 
headmg,  for  there  is  not,  that  I  obser- 
Ted,  oii»  syliiUe  about  the  travsit 
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the  review  of  whieh  it  made  the  folse 
pretenoe  for  this  rery  tloreiily  and 
crude  performaBce. 
'  As  to  the  questioii  of  eraigrmtion 
itaelf,  though  I  did  intoid  to  Imto 
ofi^red  you  tlie  remlta  of  my  tmall 
eKp^ietioeoD  the  subject,  I  luTe  beea 
■0  fully  antieipaCed  by  the  able  and 
UQanswerable  paper  thereauent  in  your 
May  Number,  tbat  I  shall  be  silent 
on  that  head,  and  content  myself  with 
another  division  of  the  reviewer's  !«• 
cubrations. 

After,  informing  us  that  ^'  Wema* 
nage  our  foreign  possessions  in  a  droli 
way/'  and  displaying  hia  perfect  ig« 
norance  of  the  aUte  ui  thmgs  in  our 
West  Indian  plantetions,  and  in  Soodi 
America,  in  a  mamer  ao  detdoraUe, 
ti^t  through  compassion  V>  '^m  snd 
to  your  columns,  I  shall  pretermit  its 
exposure,  he  proceeds,  at  his  leisure, 
to  heap  the  most  unmeasured  obloquy 
and  vitupemtion  on  this  the  Island 
of  Saints,  or  rather  on  ns  its  inhabit- 
antst  It  is  the  malignity  of  this  attack 
which  has  called  forto  the  present 
reply,  which  should  have  reached 
you  sooner,  but  for  the  droumstanoes 
above  related,  which  retarded  the  book 
some  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  its  progress 
to  these  remote  parts.  To  be  ever 
sdected  as  the  rndy  topic  of  intern* 
Derate  declamation,  and  the  victim  of 
tbulmouthed  slander,  seems  indeed  the 
destiny  of  my  country.  The  £din* 
buigh  Review  has  always  been  the 
willing  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
systematic  calumnies  directed  ^;nnst 
our  people.  Profound  ignorsnoe  of 
the  Kings  English  in  geoera],  and  of 
the  8ut;}ect  proposed  for.invest^fation 
in  particular,  must  certainly  eonsti« 
tute  sterling  qualities  for  a  reviewer 
in  tbat  periodicaL  By  meana  of  the 
latter  accomplishment,  he  is  enabled 
to  thrust  finrward  the  most  astoundinc 
absurdities,  with  that  pertinacity  and 
confidence  which  tend  to  procure  cre- 
dence from  the  uninformed  and  un^ 
wary,  while,  by  the  former,  he  ire« 
quently  dudes  the  gnsp  of  the  casti- 
gator,  by  sheltering  himself  under 
sentences  either  perfectly  guiltless  of 
mesninff,  or  so  ill  ezprcMed  as  to  ad« 
mit  of  being  interpreted  ad  /tdilum. 
With  your  permission,  sir,  I  shall  go 
through  a  sm^  page  of  this  offimsive 
production,  with  a  running  commen- 
tsry  of  myown;  the  page  I  shall  se- 
lect is  No.  326. 

And,  first,  the  reviewer  gravely 
informs  us  that,  "  The  Irish  pea- 
sant had  multiplied  in  hii  rabl^t  war- 


ren"—  I  heve  speol  a  vwy  icaped- 
able  proportion  of  man's  cmssence 
in  IreUnd,  and  have  never  known 
an  instance  of  any  one  individwd 
who  either  multiplied  or  perfemed 
any  other  rule  of  arithmetic  m  a  rabbit 
warren — **  partly  throuah  the  selfish 
administration  of  Middlemen^  who^ 
under  terms  of  years,  rode  the  estate 
as  a  post-horse,  to  make  the  most  of 
it  out  of  their  scrambling  cottier  ten- 
ants"—  Icannotrideoutof  thisscnm- 
ble  on  the  post-  horse — ''  and  partly  by 
the  political  temptation  which  hss 
led  ambitious  landtords  to  sacrifioe  the 
comfort  of  a  well-conditioned  ] 
try  for  the  ^dtement, 
power  of  a  herd  of  40s.  fn 
The  writer  will  be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
plain, in  the  next  edition,  the  raean- 
mg  of  the  figure  about  the  hone  and 
the  scramble,  and  also  about  the  ex- 
citement and  vsnity  of  the  forties. 
Again,  lower  down ;  "  beside^  go- 
vernment has  never  given  tiie  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  an  object  by  which 
character  was  to  feel  its  tnflnenee, 
and  independence  learn  the  vahieof 
self-respect."  I,  and  every  Cathc^  in 
Ireland,  muat  take  tins  observation  as 
a  great  personal  disrespect— character 
and  meiiUd  indqiendenoe,  are  bless- 
ings which  government  csn  neitber 
^ve  nor  take  away.  Small  are  the 
ills  which  sutes  can.  cause  or  core. 
The  loss  of  reputation,^  or  of  the  in- 
nate dignity  of  humanity,  is  pot  amona 
the  number.  /'  Meanwhile,  politku 
economists  were  telling  us  to  look  at 
America  and  see  the  strength  of  the 
principle  of  population  {the  sirmgih 
^  the  prineipte  qf  population  1}  in  a 
career  of  boundless  acres  and  proqie- 
rity,  whilst  Ireland  waa  in  dark  and 
n^lected  misery,  proving  the  dread- 
ful point  at  which  extremea  may 
meet."  You  see,  Mr  North,  he  qwaks 
expressly  of  a  mathematical  pmnt,  sp 
this,  whatever  it  waa,  waa  psorii^ 
that  which  hath  no  parts.  All  this 
stufi^,  he  says,  the  "  jpoUtical  eooBo« 
mists  were  telling  us.  I  don't  doubt 
it  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
their  unintelligible  Jargon.  But  if 
this  writer  meant  anything  by  his 
"  dark  and  neglected  misery,"  whidi 
I  suspect  to  be  a  little  supplement  of 
his  own,  thou^  he  tries  ao  slyly  to 
father  it  on  the  poor  economists,  I  biig 
leave  to  assure  him  that  the  son  both 
of  heaven  and  of  hilarity,  can  ahine 
a  thousand  times  more  laughingly  and 
brightiy  even  in  oqr  western  idusd  of 
sorrow,  than  ev^  it  did  on  a  Whig 
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rgvwwtef  in  a&y  y&n  of  the  world. 
Again,  **  If  70a  dare  diBfranchise  flo- 
cial  man  of  all  civil  dignity^  and  de« 
srade  him  to  mere  animal  existence, 
ne  drags  down  his  oppressor  wiih  him, 
and  yields  himself  unrestrained  to  the 
only  wiM  enjoyments  left  him,  pass- 
ing on  to  his  posterity  the  same  bar- 
biErian  enconragiement  for  progenkm 
nUkmiorenu"  For  progeniem  tntmiom 
rem! 

Bnt  I  shall  not  stop  to  eziKMe 
this  wretched  effort  after  dassicali^, 
irhich  a   Kerry  peasant  would   be 
ashamed  to  throw  to  a  dog.    I  have  a 
▼ery  much  graTer  diarge  to  bring 
against  this  writer.  By  what  warranty, 
Mr,  do  you  dare  to  profane  the  image 
c£  jjBfat  Maker,  by  denirandng  a  whole 
nation  of  those  who  bear  it  as  brute 
beasts?  Who  made  you  a  ruler  and  a 
judge  over  us  ?  Go  home,  thou  rash 
and  most  unfortunate  man,  and  in  the 
stillness  of  your  closet  supplicate  for- 
g^Teness  for  this  outrage  against  God 
tfid  your  fellow  beings.  I  for  one,  sir, 
from  my  heart,  forgive  and  pity  you. 
-^There  are  creatures  with  which  one 
cannot  afford  to  be  angry  :  but  I 
nmst  put  you  to  the  question,  lest  you 
deeeive  more  men.  In  page  241,  ^ou 
aggrsTate,  if  possible,  this  atrocious 
calumuT  by  speaking  of  us  as  ha« 
ving  '^  little  left  beyond  the  headlong 
instmcts  of  the  cattle  by  which  we  are 
mrronnded,  and  among  which  we  are 
treated  as  scarcely  chief."  Sir,  an  active 
and  not  wholly  unuseful  life,  spent 
afanoet  uniformlv  in  Ireland,  entitle 
me  to  tell  yon,  that  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, you  shew  yourself  as  ignorant 
of  &e  real  state  of  Ireland  and  of  Irish- 
men, as  you  are  of  discretion  and  de- 
cency in  your  language.    I  return  to 
page  826.    "  Nursed  up  under  such 
Gamalids,  they  are  no  more  blameable 
for  dieir  large  families,  and  for  the 
moral  and  political  consequences  of 
their  condition,  than  for  their  faith." 
Pray,  sir,  what  possible  right  have  you 
to  point  the  slow  nnmoving  finger  of 
flcem  at  me  because  I  refuse  to  aban- 
don the  church  of  my  fathers,,  now 
when  her  glory  is  departed,  and  the 
blight  of  affliction  lies  upon  her  moul- 
dering decay  ?  or  because  Mrs  Mac- 
Gilliniddy  u  now  great  with  her  thir- 
teenth chud  ?  But  to  continue.  '^  The 
evil  has  been  now  pushed  to  a  height 
which  neither  ailmriaiion  nor  compro- 
mise can  cure.    They  actually  cum- 
ber the  ground— 4t  the  rate  of  a  hu- 
man bemg  per  acre,  ot  perhaps  per 
rood."  Oh,  rare  reviewer!  The  num- 
ber of  acres  in  the  iahmd  is  fO  mQ« 
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Uona  and  a  half;  10  thai,  a&oidfDg 
to  this  accurately  informed  gentleman, 
our  Irish  population  has  alrrady  reach* 
ed  ibm  attoiinding  number,  or  per-* 
hapt  to  four  times  ibm  amount.  This 
statement  is  piedaely  in  keeping  with 
the  rest ;  but  flfom  the  nature  of  npurea 
and  of  facta.  Its  monstrous  violation  of 
veracity  wiU  be  more  glarii^ly  mani- 
fest to  the  generality  m  rea^s.  But,' 
porhaps  he  may  try  to  shuffle  out  of 
this  fiction  by  MSrming  that  he  meant 
to  confine  himself  to  the  arable  acrea 
only.  He  ahall  not  creep  out  even 
through  this  loop-hole.  Ireland  poo^ 
sessee  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
fertile  land,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
dian  either  England  or  Scotland.  The 
Burfiue  of  bog  and  mountain,  suppo- 
sing every  indi  of  them  unproductive; 
which  is  far  from  true,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 8,SS0,000  aeree.  Thns,  then, 
according  to  the  man  in  the  Re- 
view, our  population,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
18  inillions,  or  perkap$  of  78  millions ! 

In  thus  commenting  on  this  sen- 
tence, Mr  North,  I  must  honesdy 
confess,  that  my  object  in  addresiing 
this  letter  to  you  is  not  so  wholly 
disinterested  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
have  api^red.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, sir,  that  I  am  "  in  the  teaching 
line."  Vulgar  arithmetic  may  be 
studied  on  the  lowest  form  ot*  my 
dasaical  seminary,  at  the  moderate 
expenditure  of  one  penny  per  wedc, 
and  a  sod  of  turf  each  day  to  keep  up 
the  fire.  Board  and  lodging  may  be 
had  at  the  widow  Flanagan's,  not 
three  miles  off,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  Now,  sir,  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Blue  and  Yellow  does  not,  I  opine, 
treat  his  contributors  in  the  handsome 
style  of  your  Tent  excursions  during 
vacation,  I  would  respectfully  sug|;est 
the  great  advantage  the  reviewer  might 
derive  from  a  summer  trip  to  these 
parts.  Plenty  of  potatoes,  twenty-^one 
times  a-week,  by  way  of  novelty,  and 
''  food  for  the  mind,"  to  a  degree  of 
cultivation  which  at  present  it  cannot 
enter  into  his  heart  to  conceive.  Ad* 
hue  unopartam  eoiit  aeee  Minervam. 

If  he  ahrink  firom  carrying  the  sods 
of  turf  so  fiur,  a  turf  composition  act 
may  be  passed  in  his  fiivour,  epeeuM 
grtUid,  and  corporal  flagellation  with 
the  common  scourge  will  not  be  in- 
sisted on,  except  in  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary and  incorrigible  dulness,  for  the 
sake  of  discipline  among  the  other 
urchini^  One  mental  defect  of  his, 
indeed^  would,  I  fear,  require  the 
frequent  exexdae  of  the  biitb,  as  it  is 


afault  I  cumM  away  with;  I  mean 
the  habit  of  apeddii^  the  thing  which 
is  not.  Bat  I  am  willing  to  attribute 
moBt  of  the  unhappy  gentleman's  of« 
lenoes  in  this  kind  to  his  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  be  taoffht  to  eschew  simulation 
as  well  as  dissimulation.  To  avoid 
misleading  those  who  give  ear  to  him« 
by  false  statements,  whether  of  things 
he  affifCtB  to  know,  and  does  not,  or, 
knowing,  Tohmtarily  contradicts  hia 
knowledge. 

With  all  the  absurd  calumnies  I 
hare  extracted,  I  have  not  yet  got 
half  through  a  single  psge  of  my 
author.  This  paper  is  the  very  nigrm 
9t$ccu9  MiginU, — the  concentrated  es«* 
aenoe  of  dark  malignity,  clothed  under 
the  hypocriticsl  gsrb  of  commisera* 
tion,  of  which  Horace  speaks.  Skip 
and  go  on,  and  you  still  find  him  dab* 
bling  in  the  same  muddy  puddle  of 
abuse  and  bad  grammar.  Thus, "  desr 
the  estate  of  him*— you  may  trace  him 
first  to  his  bog  hovel,  next  to  the 
pauper  suburbs  of  the  neighbour  town 
«*-«nd  then  comes  fever,  despair,— 
pfTobable  murder,  possible  insurrec* 
tton  I"  Anon  we  are  informed,  that  to 
throw  in  among  these  elements  of  so« 
,cial  order  religious  animosities  be* 
aides,  is, — "  to  embitter  jealous  wa« 
ters,"  (jeak^e  waters,!)  '<  and  to  lend 
to  the  agitations  of  want  a  moral  de* 
vodon  and  courageous  martyrdom, 
that  may  dignify  and  hallow  what* 
ever  outrages  the  mere  force  of  out- 
ward circumstances  may  provoke  I" 
After  this,  as  after  the  sentence  about 
Dublin  hospitals,  we  own  we  whistled 
as  long  a  phew !  as  my  uncle  Toby . 
^  himself.  Reallv,  if  the  gentleman 
seriously  mistooa  this  namby-pamby 
aping  of  morlnd  sentimentality  for  fine 
writing,  his  friends  will  do  very  well 
to  dissuade  him  from  trying  criticism 
sgain ;  he  will  not  succeed  in  that ' 
Ime.  I  would  gladly  learn  from  Mr 
Jeffiies  what  he  can  afibrd  to  pay  for 
this  sort  of  nonsense  prose ;  because, 
if  he  would  go  the  length  of  seven  and 
sixpence  a  sheet,  and  furnish  paper 
and  pens,  he  has  only  to  send  me  lists 
of  subjects,  and  I  shall  give  them  out 
to  the  boys  for  their  Saturday  themes, 
and  thus  bring  some  capital  into  this 
part  of  the  country,  whilst  I  redeem 
the  character  of  his  ingenious  Miseel* 
lany.    My  address  is, 

Mr  Phelim  McGillicuddy, 
Schoolmaster, 
Muphloisboyoh, 

Juxt&Tnlee.  . 
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Seven  and  sbcpenee  for  ifacle^  '^ 
I  own,  is  a  startling  prio^  ftr  utklea 
of  such  quality  aa  Mr  Jeffiries  has 
hitherto  been  acenstomed  to ;  Imtlet 
him  show  himself  liberal  and  enter- 
prising, and  I  will  answer  for  the  le* 
suit  Only  conceive,  Mr  Nordi,  an 
article  in  we  Edinburgh,  about  Ir»« 
land,  for  example,  with  a  vein  of  good 
sense  and  gteuine  humour — and  snek 
only  a  ''  raal"  Kerry  boy  eonld  witSa 
-^-running  through  i^  and  a  aUf^t 
sprinkling  of  truth  here  and  these! 
Why,  the  effect  would  be  eleenie. 
Jefiries  reiivwue  would  be  the  cry 
from  Babylon  to  Auld  Reekie,  and 
Lockhart  would  smoke  three  csaea  of 
Havannahs  before  he  reeoteiod  it* 
The  hale  and  frixe-dad  merry-men  of 
the  shillelah  would  no  longer  be  dha* 
lacteriaed  ss  **  The  locusts  swept  for- 
ward by  the  breese,  and  ready  to  eat  19 
every  green  thing," — ^who  *'  mvatiBove 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  the 
ap;ony  and  restlessness  of  want,  m  a 
sick  man  turns  in  his  bed,  or  the  be- 
wildered suffin-er  paces  up  and  down 
his  cell !"  whose  places  of  abode  ars 
^'  a  few  branches  thrown  over  a  dry 
ditch,  where  straw  is  hia  bedding;  a 
blanket  his  covering,  and  a  potato  pal 
upon  ite  crock,"  (what  in  the  werid 
does  this  mean,)  '*  with  ten  aliiHinp 
worth  of  furniture,— his  whole  eata* 
blishment;"  whose  clothes  are  '^  a 
bundle  of  rags,  scarce  enough  to  fright- 
en a  blackbird  from  a  cherry-tiee,"  and 
who  are  '^  unaccustomed  to  thoaedeoen. 
cies  of  life  which  characterixe  a  hnmaa 
being."  Such  pomm  is  the  language 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  nor  dm 
the  evil  terminate  here ;  it  is  the  rags 
with  ahnost  all  the  periodical  writers 
of  the  present  day,  all  of  them  at  Inst 
who  never  were  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Ireland  in  their  lives,  to  prase 
about  the  beastliness  and  filth  of  the 
miserable  Iririi. 

How  difierent  is  the  langoage  of 
those  who  really  understand  onr  dia- 
ra^ter  and  condition !  I  remember  yon 
called  the  attention  of  yoor  readen 
last  summer  to  a  little  work  on  Iha 
subject,  entitled.  The  Real  Stale  of 
Ireland  in  1827.  This  traet  gave  me 
great  and  unmixed  delight.  Hie  an- 
ther is  not  indeed  a  Papist— 4hat  ia 
his  misfortune.  He  ought  to  havs 
been  one ;  but  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  and  he  does  not  rasson  through 
the  pylorus.  There  ia  aensai,  traui, 
humour,  in  every  psg&  Thia  cxedU 
lent  Irishman,  for  miAk  he  must  be^ 
thus  sums  up  aa  admlraMl  vindiai* 
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tion  of  hb  eonntrymeiiy  ftom 
taunts  of  these  ignorant  malisnera. 

"  Those  who  have  the  candour  and 
good  seiise  to  examine  with  their  own 
c^es  into  our  real  condition^  rather 
than  place  implicit  faith  in  vague  ex- 
pressions of  horror  and  disfi;uat  against 
onr  neople,  uttered  with  sarugging  of 
the  shoiuder  and  uplifting  of  the  paun, 
I17  w^  and  ill-informed  persons^  and 
sometimes  hy  those  who  find  their 
ifeooonnt  in  misrepresenting  us^  will 
find  that  we  are  a  hardy  and  intelli- 
gent nation^  destitute  neither  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  nor  of  the 
strong  desire  to  add  to  our  comforts 
and  onr  luxuries,  which  commonly 
perrade  mankind.  If  men,  possessed 
qi  eupiial,  and  of  common  sense  to 
CEKpend  it  judiciously,  will  settle  amone 
us,  instead  of  a  horde  of  starring  and 
tuked  savages,  ready  to  plunder  and 
to  murder  tnem,  they  wiD  meet  vdth 
a  population,  not  without  whole 
clotnes,  and  fed  in  a  manner  which 
they  themselves  prefer,  (and  perhaps 
witn  good  reason  too,)  to  that  of  the 
English  peasant  A  population  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  co-operate  vi- 
gorously  and  well,  with  any  man  who 
will  treat  them  fairly,  in  the  exchange 
of  money  or  goods^  for  rich  land  and 
hard  lalwur.' 

You  yourself,  Mr  North,  seem  to 
be  sn  honest  kind  of  man,  who  speak 
the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,  and 
never  wilfully  misrepresent  my  coun- 
try; therefore  it  is  that  I  appeal  to 
your  justice  on  this  occasion.  We  Pa- 
pista  have  not  by  nature  anything  in 
common  with  those  low,  beggarly  ra- 
dicals, who  cannot  open  their  mouths 
but  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  rail 
at  everything  ancient  and  venerablcb 
If  we  liave  a  fault,  it  is  our  overween- 
ing love  of  antiquity.  Our  faith  is  na- 
turally of  a  loyal,  Tory  bias.  The 
tender  mercies  even  of  the  Whig  party 
are  a  new  thing  to  us,  who,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  charge  of  being  wholly 
abandoned  to  our  animal  propensities, 
yet  do  contrive  to  look  some  little  into 
the  past,  as  well  as  present  history  of 
men  and  things.  We  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten who  it  was,  that  when  they  had 
the  power,  possessed  and  exercised  the 
will  to  crush  us  to  the  earth  ;  and  now 
— mais  n'importe^the  coalition  works 
but  poorly— 

•^.^^^  Male  sarta 
Ovatia  neqaicqosm  coit,  et  rescinditar. 

From  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  is  out- 
vnird  profession  and  affectation,  and 
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inward  selfishnessand  rottenness.  The 
radicals,  who  are  isnorant  of  every* 
thing  old 'or  sacred,  will  suppose  I 
mean  by  Dan,  a  certain  noisy  temm  of 
the  baser  sort,  who  gathers  a  company, 
and  sets  the  city  in  an  uproar,  as  did 
the  unbelieving  Jews  aforetime,  in  the 
matter  of  Paul  and  Silas.  Let  them 
continue  in  their  thought ;  and  let  my 
fellow-Papists  put  no  trust  in  any  of 
the  children  of  men.  This  brawler, 
however,  never  deceived  me.  I  under* 
stood  him  thoroughly  from  the  mo« 
ment,  when  on  being  called  to  the  bar 
he  consulted  his  friends  Aether  it 
would  be  more  for  his  pecuniary  ad« 
vantage  to  begin  life  as  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  till  the  time  when  suc^ 
ceeding,  on  the  death  of  his  unde,  to 
a  tract  of  wild  country  in  Iveragh,  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  poor  but  con^ 
tented  tenants  at  will,  he  repaired  thi- 
ther on  the  following  term  day,  the 
first  of  May,  with  a  posse  of  his  myr- 
midons, and,  without  the  slightest 
previous  warning,  sheered  the  roof  off 
every  cabin,  and  turned  forth  the  oc- 
cupants to  the  hill  side,  broken  and 
ruined,  and,  as  far  as  his  acts  could 
make  them,  desperate  men.  Then  hur- 
ried back  to  the  metropolis,  to  declaim 
on  the  heartUssness  of  Irish  landlords^ 
and  point  to  the  miseries  of  the  peo- 
ple^secure  in  the  obscurity  of  his  own 
misdeeds. 

In  truth,  sir,  I  am  sick,  very  ex* 
ceedingly  sick,  of  the  hollow  words 
men  daily  utter,  who  rankle  our 
wounds  that  they  may  hawk  the  eore 
with  greater  theatrical  efi^ct  I  re- 
joice that  the  desert  is  my  dwelling- 
Elace.  While  my  foot  is  on  my  native 
eath,  and  my  name  M'Gimcuddy, 
almost  I  can  forget  the  solemn  mocke- 
ries of  those  evil  and  presumptuous 
men. 

Who  have  brought  me  to  that  dull  cala- 
mity, 
To  that  strange  misbelief  of  all  the  world. 
And  all  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I  fear 
I  shall  fall  like  a  tree,  and  find  my  grave, 
Only  remembering  that  I  grieve. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
respect,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant, 

P.  McGlLLICUDDt. 

P.  S.— -There  are  three  good  men 
and  true  among  the  great  public  cha- 
racters yet. — I  need  hardly  say  I  mean 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Gray, 
and  Christopher  North,  Esq. 
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Mr  Noetb> 

As  I  undentaod  it  is  the  fiuhion  now  to  address  great  men  wi^  Letm  ra* 
perlatiyes^  I  was  unwilling  to  be  so  plebeian  and  common-place  as  to  make 
the  Terses,  of  which  I  send  you  a  cony,  in  the  vulgar  vernacular  tongue.  But 
the  devil  of  it  is,  that  the  persons  fit  whose  pleasure  and  edification  theK 
verses  are  intended,  are  accustomed  to  read  the  Dead  Laoguagea  with  the 
running  accompaniment  of  an  **  interlinear  Enghsh  translation,"  as  approved 
of  by  their  Worships  of  the  New  University  of  Cocaigne ;  and  as  I  had  no 
notion  of  my  composition  being  appreciated  through  so  faulty  a  medium,  I 
was  forced  to  give  up'  the  idea  of  a  Latin  Ode. 

Whilst  I  was  ruminating  upon  what  was  the  next  best  method  of  paying 
my  compliments  to  the  **  lUustrissimo  Viro,"  who,  after  being  so  styled  oy  a 
Peer,  would  doubtless  think  it  very  shabby  to  receive  a  less  title  from  a  Coo- 
moner,  I  fortunately  recollected  the  {^  fA09 «-««  oLyumm  of  Lord  Byron,  and  d»> 
termined,  in  humble  imitation,  to  tag  my  Roman  superlative  to  the  end  of 
each  stansa.  By  this  means  I  reach  two  points— the  lofty  merit  of  the  penon 
whom  I  address,  and  the  understanding  Of  the  mass  of  admizers^  whose  under- 
standing he  illuminates. 

Now  then  for  the  verses,  without  further  prefiice. 

Thoa,  in  whose  sweet  fkee  we  scan  Tbon,  who  didst  of  **  tmcUiDg**  piate. 
The  dMUtni  which  gimes  the  inner  msn.»     In  langnage  fierce  thiough  pon  and  hale. 

Mildncai,  dignity,  and  aenie,  And  wlien  tlie  falsehood  was  piiidaan*d, 

Beautj  and  benevolence,  8ubnuesive  growl  like  tiger  tamed. 

Could  I  but  in  vene  impart  Then  crouch  to  him  whoatrnck  thee  down. 

All  that  makes  thee  what  thou  art.  And  take  thy  hire,  a  iiUwn  gown.. 

What  a  glorious  theme  *twould  be,  8uch  thy  rare  consistency, 
O  1^  illustrissime !  O  vir  illuitriisime. 

Oh,  highly  gifted  to  express  Thou,  whose  oratory's  powers 

Unmitigated  savageness.  Endure  through  seren  tediooa  hoars. 

Who,  when  his  loity  soul  had  fled,  Which  wondering  Whi^  no  doubt  cnjojr, 

0rowrd  fiercely  o*er  the  mighty  dead,  An  «r«xx«  >t><i#»«/MiiiM, 

And  daim'd  aa  epitaph  most  fit,  Wliile  lawyers  sleep,  or  wake  to  laugh 

**  Here  lies  the  enemy  of  Pitt*'-~  At  such  a  iieap  of  grainleea  **^^ 

What  shall  we  now  write  o*er  thee,  What  a  Justinian  thou  wonld'at  be, 
O  vir  iilustriasime  ?  O  vir  illnstrisaime  t 

Thou,  who  to  cUmb  ambition^s  height  Oh,  thou  great  head  of  OowerSoeetCoDegi^ 

A  woman*  8  frailties  draggM  to  light,  $pr«sder  abroad  of  useful  knowledge, 

Unyeiling  to  the  naiion*s  eyes  Great  Ajax  of  the  *'  Blue  and  Yellow,** 

Gross,  reeking,  foul  indecencies.  In  vain  we  look  to  find  thy  fellow ; 

Hung  in  the  fight  a  set  of  views  From  politics  to  noathematics, 
SketdiM  from  the  brothels  and  the  stews—     From  points  of  law  to  hydroatatiea, 

Such  inoral  caie  we  owe  to  thee,  Thou  dost  range'like  any  Bee, 
O  vir  illustriishne.  O  vir  illustrissfane. 

Gentle  Harry^-wondious  man, 
When  thy  race  of  life  is  ran. 
Where  shall  we  another  find 
With  such  vaqety  of  mind- 
Lawyer,  Critic,  Politician, 
Whig,  Schoolmaster,  Rhetorician— i 
Wh^e  shall  we  find  one  like  thee, 
O  vir  illustrissime  ? 
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THB  POOR  LAWf. 


Thb  Poor  Ltws  of  unhappy  Old 
Bngland  aie  at  present  in  a  state  of 
great  tribolation  and  jeopardy.  The 
press  loads  them  with  diatribes—they 
are  fiercely  attacked  in  Parliament— 
the  Government  abandons  them— and 
their  friends  are  silent,  or  only  speak 
to  make  admissions  |o  their  injury* 
"We,  therefore,  think  this  a  fitting  mo* 
ment  for  performing  the  promise  which 
we  gSTe,  and  repeated  some  years  ago, 
that  we  would  make  them  the  subject 
4>f  an  article. 

The  history  of  these  laws  for  many 
years  has  been  exceedingly  euriouAi 
Our  improvera  have  almost  annually, 
in  one  way  or  another,  arraigned  them 
before  Parliament,  as  being  most  de- 
fective in  form,  and  most  injurious  in 
operation— return  upon  return  baa 
been  moved  for  and  printed,  to  ^ve 
evidence  a^pdnst  them— >oonunittee 
upon  committee  has  sat  and  reported 
.upon  them — yet,  strange  to  say,  al- 
though their  defects  and  baleful  ooo- 
«equences  have  been  represented  to  be 
no  glaring  and  ruinous,  no  one  baa 
been  able  to  devise  any  plausible 
scheme  for  their  *' •mjyroiwnen^."  In- 
dividual  improvers,  indeed,  have  in 
succession  delivf  red  themselves  of  new 
systems,  ravishingly  perfect  in  their 
own  eyes,  but  these  have  been  so  ma^ 
jiifestiy  inferior  to  the  <M  system  in 
ihe  eyes  of  the  whole,  that  no  attempt 
has  hetn  made  to  adept  them.  In  ut- 
ter desjiair  of  amending,  the  improven 
now  think  of  nothing  but  destroying. 
It  is  now  practically  admitted,  that 
the  Poor  Laws  are  incapable  of  im- 
provement; and  Mr  Sianey  boldlv 
comes  forward  with  a  bill  to  Abolisn 
them,  in  respect  (rf  the  most  important 
part  of  their  operation. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  called  upon 
to  inquire  whether  the  Poor  Laws,  in 
their  nature  or  administration,  need 
reform— whether  this  measure  or  that 
will  remove  defects  which  they  may 
exhibit,  or  remedy  abuses  with  which 
they  may  be  tainted ;  the  question  be» 
fore  us  ia,  whether  they  sbaU,  or  shall 
not,  be  abolished,  in  so  far  as  they  give 
^relief  to  able-bodied  labourers. 

When  it  ia  duly  considered  how  vi- 
^ly  this  question  bears,  directly  and 
indirectly,  on  the  bread,  morals,  and 
conduct  of  the  masa  of  the  working 
classesi  and,  in  copiequenoe,  on  the 
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best  interests  of  the  whole  oommuni* 
ty,  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  a 
more  important  one  could  not  well  be 
propounded.  Honest  and  patriotte 
men,  however  they  may  dissgree  in 
other  respects,  will  be  unanimously  of 
<^inion,  Ist,  That  it  ought  to  be  de- 
aded  upon  fact,  reason,  and  justice, 
without  any  reference  to  ftsmonable 
doctrines  and  party  creeds ;  and,  9d, 
that  everything  which  can  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  Poor  Laws  ought  to 
he  dispassionately,  carefully,  and  even 
indulgently  examined,  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  millions,  who,  while  they 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  thev 
subeistenoe  in  the  hour  of  need,  can- 
not make  themselves  heard,  and  can 
■earcely  find  an  advocate  to  plead 
their  cause  against  the  tiemendouk 
mass  of  power,  pv^udice,  and  inte^ 
rest,  which  ia  arrayed  against  them. ' 
We  certainly  can  find  but  little  to 
deter  ua  from  dealing  uprightly  with 
the  Poor  Laws  in  the  confident  and 
vehement  vituperations  with  which 
thev  are  assailed.  We  have  only  to 
looK  around  us,  to  be  convinced  that 
these  vituperations  flow  in  Uie  main 
from  any tning  rather  than  knowleds^, 
troth,  and  justice.  The  dogmas  of  tne 
Economists  have  no  weight  with  vuf, 
because  we  believe  them  to  be  flatly 
opposed  to  experienoe.  Our  Seottisn 
feliow*8ubject6  make  it  a  matter  of 
nationality  to  inveigh  against  the 
Poor  Laws  of  Englatid,  but  this  does 
not  move  us,  because  they  deal  in  un- 
snbstsntial  invective,  are  prompted  by 
an  improper  feeling,  and  speax  from 
fallacious  hearsay  evidence.  We  think 
not  a  whit  the  worse  of  these  laws, 
because  some  Irish  absentee  landl(»rd 
prodairos  them  in  Parliament  to  he  a 
public  plague.  What  can  such  a  man 
know  (tf  the  EnsUah  Poor  Laws?  No- 
thing. Why  does  be  revile  them? 
That  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  give 
bread  to  the  poor  wretches  who  are 
atarving  on  his  Irish  estate.  We  hold 
an  absentee  landlord  to  be  morally, 
whatever  he  may  be  in  law,  a  heinous 
criminal— a  criminal  barely  ranking 
below  the  robber  and  murderer— -and 
his  opinion  will  not  sway  us  when  it 
ia  put  forth  to  sanctify,,  and  enable 
him  to  perpetuate,  his  guilt  The 
ilcroe  outcry  which  is  kept  up  against 
them  by  Irishmen  in  and  out  of  Parb 
0B 
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liaiaent,  exdtee  our  wonder,  but  it 
moves  not  onr  conviction ;  a  compari- 
son between  Ireland  and  England  fills 
ys  with  amaafiteenC  thai  men  can  be 
found  to  triumph  in  the  hunger  and 
wretdiedness  of  their  countrymen ; 
and  causes  us,  in  spite  of  everything 
^at  can  be  said  by  every  Irishman  up« 
on  earth,  to  thank  Heaven  for  hsving 
blessed  England  with  Poor  Laws.  As 
to  the  London  press,  when  we  see  that 
it  is  chiefly  in  tne  hands  of  Sootchmeti 
and  Iriflhrnen,  who  declaim  sgainst 
these  laws  from  national  prejudice  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  who^  what* 
ever  their  talents  and  integrity  may 
be,  cannot  have  any  personal  know* 
ledge  of  tbeir  roal  working,  we  cannol 
bow  to  its  omnipotence.    Fatal  has  it 
been  for  England  in  late  years,  that 
the  leading  part  of  its  press  has  not 
been  directed  by  Englishmen!  The 
complaints  of  those  who  pay  the  poor* 
rates  are  in  themselves  no  evidence 
that  such  rates  ought  net  to  be  levied. 
Kine-4enths  of  wnat  is  said  against 
the  Poor  Laws  consist  of  sheer  abate 
and  invective ;  and  the  remaining  one- 
tenth  consists  of  assumptions  and  rea- 
sonings, which  in  better  times  would 
be  thought  undeaerving  of  notice. 

While  we  thus  find  nothing  to  dis- 
may us  on  the  one  hand>  we  find  great 
emcourogement  on  the  other  in  At 
conviction,  that  if  all  the  payers  ctf 
poor-rates  throughout  England  were 
polled  OB  the  question,  nine-tenths 
would  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  The  desire  for  the  abo^ 
lition  of  these  laws  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  theorists  and  innovators  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  disgraces  not 
the  body  of  the  community.  The  peo* 
'  pie  of  England  grumble  and  complain, 
because  it  is  their  nature  and  privi- 
lege to  do  so  whenever  they  are  called 
on  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  taxes 
and  rates;  they  wish  for  the  Poor 
Laws  to  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible in  form  and  administration,  but 
they  likewise  wish  to  give  their  poor 
food  and  raiment.  The  Englishman 
may  be  easily  misled-^he  may  be,  as 
late  times  have  abundantly  poved, 
converted  into  a  dolt  or  a  madman-— 
he  may  be  taught  to  rob  himself,  and 
strike  at  his  own  existence— ^ut  never 
can  he  be  stripped  of  his  benevolence 
and  humanity.  To  his  benevolence 
and  humanity  we  now  address  our- 
selvca— we  speak  not  to  Scotchmen  or 
Irishmen,  but  to  him  only— we  speak 


for  what  is  peculiarly  English  in  pa- 
rentage and  operation — we  speak,  that 
the  poorer  part  of  his  coontrjmen 
tnay  not   be  robbed  of  tbeir  l^gal 
rights,  may  not  be  divested  of  their 
morals  and  character,  may  not,  in  their 
dav  of  distress  and  somring,  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  snbsiatenoe-' 
and  we  ahall  not  speak  in  vain.    In 
spite  of  the  disgraceful  admissiolia  of 
this  minister  or  that,  and  of  the  wiM 
and  destructive  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  will  hear  us. 
.  In  a  country  like  England,  able-bo- 
died labourers  mtat  often  be  destitute 
of  employn-ent,  even  though  fliete  be 
no  real  redundancy  of  popmiation.  The 
demand  for  agrioiltural,  manufactu- 
ring, and  other  labour,  is  sabfeet  t6 
vident  and  frequent  fluctuations.    In 
one  year,  the  fkrmers  or  manufactu- 
rers will  employ  much  more  labour 
than  they  will  employ  in  the  suceeed- 
ing  one.   At  one  period  the  labour  of 
the  countrv  is  generally  employed, 
and  immediately  afterwards  almost 
half  of  it  is  for  months  rendered  idle. 
If  we  look  at  the  past,  we  find,  that 
in  almost  every  third  year  a  rast  por- 
tion of  the  labour,  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  preceding  two,  oould 
not  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  find 
einployment ;  and  that  in  every  yeir, 
one  business  or  another  was  compel- 
led'to  render  the  chief  pare  of  the  la- 
bour idle  for  some  months,  which  it 
generally  needed.    Of  course  the  la- 
bourers of  this  country  must  f^ 
ouently— in  one  business  or  another 
uiey  must  annually — ^be  for  many 
vTeeks,  and  perhaps  for  many  months, 
deprived,  from  no  fault  of  meir  own, 
of  employment ;  no  matter  what  their 
wlsh^  and  exertions  may  be,  they 
must  be  disabled  for  earning  any- 
thing. 

Do  the  AboMonista  deny  tltt6.> 
They  admit  it  for  the  past— they  dare 
not  venture  to  controvert  the  fearfol 
dtmonstrations  whieh  the  last  dure  or 
four  years  supplied ;  but,  fonoodi,  it 
is  never  more  to  occur !  Mr  Slaney 
g^ts  over  it  by  the  astoundiiig  assump- 
tion, that  Free  Trade  aiid  the  new 
Corn  Law  will  prevent  future  fluctua- 
tions in  the  demand  for  manufactures 
and  the  price  of  com,  and  of  course  in 
Ae  employment  of  laboiff.  Out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  bungling  fid- 
lacy,  will,  we  think,  make  no  impres- 
sion. Our  manufacturing  labour  de- 
pendiB  in  a  considerable  degree  for  em- 
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fAoyment  on  flNvIgn  lUarketa ;  And  the 
demand  for  our  manufacturee  iu  these 
:^  markets  inugt  continually  vary^  put^ 

-^  ting  the  influence  of  price  out  of  the 

question.    To  variations  in  the  eon* 
-^  aciiDption  of  foreign  countries^  must 

"V  he  aa(fe(l,  variations  in  the  exports  to 

:=3L  them.    In  one  year  the  exports  willr 

^  «  be  excessive ;  and  consequently  in  the 

asK  next  they  will  be  smaller  than  usnaL- 

ii^^  The  home  demand  for  manufactures 

:s^  oontinuall}r  varies — consumption  and 

3>a  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers 

■  -' »,  constantly  fluctuate.    If  consumption 

remain  the  same,  sometimes  the  deal<* 
t,n  throughout  the  country  stock  them- 
selves  heavily  in  ajQticipatipn  of  an  ad« 
vance  ot  price,  anil  at  other  times  they 
run  themselves  out  of  stock  fVom  the 
expectation  of  a  fall.  Then  there  is  a 
regular  tendency  in  every  manufacture 
to  out*run  consumption.  If  one  have 
a  few  months  of  prosperity,  new  ma« 
nufactories  are  established  in  it,  until 
it  gluts  the  msrket.  No  matter  what 
the  price,  or  the  system  of  trade,  may 
be,  tne  sales  of  our  manufactures  must 
always  be  subject  to  very  great  varia^ 
tions ;  and,  of  course,  the  quantity  of 
labour  required  for  the  fkuication  of 
these  manufactures  must  always  be 
subject  to  very  great  variations. 

With  respect  to  com,  our  conviction 
is,  that  its  price  will  fluctuate  much 
more  under  the  new  law,  than  it  has 
done  under  the  old  ones.  The  new 
law  is,  we  think,  about  as  admirable  a 
one  for  causing  fluctuations  of  price  as 
could  Veil  be  devised ;  it  practically 
bribes  the  importers  of  foreign  corn  to 
create  violent  fluctuations.  But,  how- 
ever, putting  laws  wholly  out  of  sight, 
every  one  knows  that  the  price  of  corn 
is  mainly  governed  by  the  seasons,  and 
that  the  art  of  man  cannot  prevent  it 
from  varying  frequently  and  greatly. 
As  dearly  as  mathematical  demon- 
stration ever  proved  anything,  it  is 
proved  by  experience  and  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  sales  of  manufao- 
tures  and  the  price  of  corn  must  con- 
tinue to  fluctuate,  as  they  have  hither- 
to done,  and  that  no  legislation  can 
prevent  them  from  so  fluctuating.  It 
of  necessity  is  equally  clear  that  the  de* 
niand  for  labour  roust  continue  to  fluc- 
tuate, as  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  that 
freouently  vast  numbers  of  able-bo- 
died labourers  must  be  for  a  time  de- 
prived of  employment. 

Having  established  this  point,  we 
will  nawask,  are  then  labouren,  when 


diey  are  thus  stripped  of  employment, 
to  perish  from  hunger  ?  No,  says  the 
Abolitionist;  if  they  cannot  obtain' 
work  in  one  place,  they  must  obtain  it 
in  another.  Worthy  sage,  this  is  little 
better  than  nonsense,  unless  you  can 
prove  that  it  is  practicable  for  them  to 
procure  work  in  one  place,  if  they  can* 
not  in  anodier.'  If,  fbom  ruinous  prices 
of  coru,  or  bad  seasons,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  agricultural  labourers  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  to  what 
place  are  they  to  travel  to  regain  it  ^ 
Finding  it  in  agriculture  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  they  are  hi  excess  in  every 
village  throughout  the  countrv ;  and- 
aa  to  their  finding  it  in  manufactures' 
and  trade,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
it  to  be  equally  impossible.  Th^ 
ploughman  cannot  turn  weaver  or  tai- 
lor when  his  own  cilling  fails,  him  ; 
and  if  he  could,  he  would  find  no 
one  to  give  him  work.  Vast  numbers 
of  able-bodied  husbandry  labourers 
are  at  this  moment  upon  their  pc^ 
rishes ;  and  yet  not  a  visionary  in  thd 
House  of  Commons  will  venture  tor 
point  out  the  place  where  they  can  find 
employment,  or  to  sa^  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  find  it  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  When,  in  l8^d  ancf 
1836,  so  many  thousands  of  sUk-wea-« 
vers  and  throwsters  were  deprived  of 
work,  was  there  any  possibiiity  of 
their  regaining  it  by  a  enange  of  resi- 
dence and  calling  ?  When,  in  18S6^ 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  manu* 
facturing  labourers  lost  their  employ- 
ment, was  there  work  to  be  found  for 
them  in  any  part  of  England,  Scot* 
land,  or  Ireland  ?  Our  readers  wUt 
answer  the  questions.  When  the  cot- 
ton, the  silk,  or  any  other  trade,  is 
compelled  to  deprive  for  a  time  a  Utrge 
part  of  its  labourers  of  employment, 
these  labourers  cannot  find  work  in  a 
difi(;rent  calling,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
that  they  should  be  able  to  do  so: 
Their  own  trade  is  pretty  sure  to  need 
them  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months ;  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
it  is  most  advantageous  for  them 
to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  its  call, 
even  though  they  have  to  subsist  in 
the  interval  on  the  poor-rates.  If,  in 
any  stagnation  of  the  cotton  trade,  all 
the  weavers,  &c.  were  at  once  to  go 
into  the  woollen  or  silk  trade,  they 
would  speedily  bring  the  latter  into 
like  stagnation  ;  and  on  the  revival  of 
the  cotton  trade,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  find  workmen. 
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bodied  labourers  who  anttC  be-  lre« 
qnently  tiirowa  oat  of  empk^meDt  hj 
tne  tiimvoidable  fluctuations  of  trsde^ 
it  is  utterly  impoisibley  when  the 
oountry  is  reasonably  prosperous^  for 
the  supply  of  labour  to  be  in  exaet  pro- 
p<^rtion  to  the  demand.  In  every  busi* 
ness  there  must  always  be  an  ezoessy 
or  a  deficiency^  of  labour ;  and  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  country  at 
large  to  pay  poor-rates  to  a  moderate 
coEceas^  than  to  have  a  deficienoy  and 
be  exempted  from  such  rates.  £ng« 
land  is  now  placed  in  such  oirouna- 
■tsnoes,  that  she  must  alwavs  have  a 
greater  or  smaller  excess  of  labourers. 
Every  business  varies  in  the  coorae  of 
the  year  the  quantity  of  tebour  it  em« 
ploya.  If  it  in  some  parts  of  the  year 
•mploy  all  the  labourers  that  resort  to 
it,  in  other  parts  it  dischsrges  man^. 
In  some  months  the  cotton  trade  is 
brisk,  and  employs  ail  its  workmen  ; 
in  others,  it  is  flat,  and  many  of  its 
hands  are  wholly  or  partly  idle.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  other  trades.  In 
addition,  sickness,  misfortune^  change 
of  masters,  %ic.f  must  constantly 
keep  a  great  number  of  labourers  des* 
titute  of  employment.  If  times  be 
reasonably  good^  still  looking  at  the 
year  as  a  whole,  there  must  always  be 
•  great  number  of  able-bodied  labouv* 
ers  unable  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  pro* 
cure  work,  however  anxious  they  may 
be  to  do  so. 

.  It  has  been  argued  by  the  people  of 
Scotlandj  that  by  refusing  parish  rdief 
to  able>bo^ed  labourers,  they  have 
oompelled  such  labourers  to  find  em* 
ployment  in  one  plaoe,  if  they  could 
not  fhid  it  in  another.  Now  for  many 
years  the  manufactures  and  trade  of 
Scotland  have  incresaed  ao  rapidly  as  to 
keep  the  population  generally  employ* 
ed,  and  in  addition  to  this,  she  has  been 
constantly  throwing  her  aurplus  hands 
upon  England.  But  times  have  been 
wnen  in  Scotland  the  system  was  whol* 
ly  unavailing.  In  18S6,  the  refusal  of 
parish  rdief  could  not  compel  die  work- 
ing daaaes  of  GUsgow,  Paisley,  &o.  to 
provide  themselves  with  employment: 
the  landholders  then  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  maintain  them  for  a  consideiw 
able  period.  When  Scotland  ahall  be 
thickly  peopled  and  ahall  poaaeaa  laige 
masses  of  manufacturing  and  trading 
population — in  other  words,  when  she 
shall  be  placed  in  circumstances  re- 
sembling those  of  EngUnd— she  will 
find  it  as  impossible  to  compel  able^ 


bodied  labouMB  lopiwvlde  disaeclvsa 
with  work  by  refuaing  them  pariah  BO* 
Uef,  aa  EnfftaDd  haa  found  it. 

It  is  jpeifeetiy  dear  that  the  Aboli. 
tionist  IS  here  completely  in  enror,  sad 
that  there  must  be  slwaya  eon^det^ 
able  numbers,  and  freaoently  laas 
numbers,  of  abl^bodiea  labowcn^ 
who  «aiinot»  be  their  wishoaand  excr- 
ttona  what  they  may,  procnie  sna  piey 
ment.  We  tnerefore  say  smssiii,  ere 
these  labourefs  to  periah  fiorohmiffv? 
They  must  do  this  ;  or  thef  Bswat  sub* 
aist  during  the  time  they  afe  coapcUed 
to  be  idle  on  aome  fund  they  liavo  pto* 
tided  whOein  woik^or^m  didri^,er 
on  robbery. 

As  to  tneir  perishing  fitMii  bungs, 
it  has  not  jf  t  brrn  openly  rrrwmnai  iri 
ed  by  the  most  flinty*lie«ned  Abeii* 
tionist  of  the  tribe ;  and  we  m^  tbeiu- 
fore  put  it  out  of  the  queataon.  In 
truth,  if  the  House  of  Conunona,  in 
the  plenitude  of  that  wiadoBi  which  it 
has  m  Ute  yesrtdisphiyed,  sboQld  vsae 
it  to  be  an  admirable  meana  of  getting 
rid  of  surplus  populatkn,  and  should 
legislate  aecoidingly,  the  law  vrould  be 
inoperative.  Never  will  men  die  fiv 
hunger,  ao4ong  as  bread  can  be  gst  by 
burglary  and  high- way  robberr.  The 
natter,  therefore,  to  be  conaideNd  in 
the  flrst  place,  is— is  it  practicable  ibr 
theae  laboureia  to  provide^  whik  they 
are  in  empk)yment,  what  will  auppott 
them  when  they  ait  compcHed  to  be 
idle? 

The  Abolitmniata  of  oome  ivply  in 
theaffirmative;  but  they  cmtenitlaeai* 
selves  with  general  assertioii:  tlieysnp* 
ply  none  of  the  description,  caienlaiiott, 
deduction,  and  desionstration,  which 
are  essential  for  preventing  chuigasef 
lawfrombeinganationalaeouigewNow, 
putting  out  of  sight  a  flew  tiwies,  the 
vastbodyoflabourera  in  both  Sown  and 
country  are  at  present  reecivingwi^ 
which  harely  enable  them  loexiss;  tby 
are  receiving  wages,  ftom  itAAA  no- 
thing could  be  taten,  as  a  provisioii  flv 
the  future,  which  would  not  be  a  sub* 
traction  from  the  neoeasaiitis  uf  hfo. 
There  is  not  the  least  hopeof  aaiend« 
ment ;  but,  on  theoonttsi^,  it  ispretly 
certain  that  matters  wiu  be  wane. 
The  tendency  and  even  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  new  systena  of  tnde  iib 
to  reduce  the  ftke  ni  labour  So  the 
lowest  point;  and  everything^  in 
both  legishitioo  and  drenmaiawce,  is 
operathig  to  sink  to  ibia  naiat  for  ever 
the  wages  of  the  bulk  of  the  sssrkiiV 
classes.    To  expect  that  men,  whose 
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«M«4agii  will  aiwo^  ifyiyihrir  f*- 
ailiM  wilk  bnad  withoat  ibe  aaiisu 
Mice  of  the  pnish^  shoBld  vcduiiUriif 
Bukea  peovuiaii  fiw  thefatim^  is  idle; 
to  compel  them  t»  do  flo»  would  be  grow 
cmeltj. 

Paxkh  Telief  is  gmenlly  spoken  of 
as  though  none  iraiTed  it  sate  men 
of  metttie  age  and  having  familieo. 
The  truth  is,  that  at  all  times,  but 
noFe  especially  in  timea  of  manufao* 
taring  mstreBBy  a  huge  portion  of  those 
who  obtain  it  conmata  of  boj«y  young 
inc»  just  relcessd  from  appreatonhip^ 
C^rlsyand  «nc^  women.  These  have 
never  had  an-opporlunityof  making 
any  provision  for  the  future. 
'  Oteourse  the  sdieme  for  bribing  the 
labouring  oidera  to  save  from  their 
wa0Bs»  by  gsanting  them  parish  relief 
Hceording  to  what  the*  might  mv% 
would  he  worthless.  In  better  times 
and&  a  scheme  could  not  have  found 
its  way  into  the  House  of  Commona. 
Our  readers  know  that  wages  differ  in 
almost  erory  Gelling :  and  that  in  some 
cdlings  thevaie  generally  good*  while 
in  othera  toey  are  almost  alwi^  e&« 
aeedin^ylow*  The  operation  of  such 
a  scheme  would  be^t  would  give  re- 
lief* not  aeoDrding.to  merit,  but  aeeovdi- 
ing  to  the  rate  of  wsgea.  The  ooo^ 
waiattvo  few  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
lief* besause  when  iaempb>yment  th^ 
qgoyabundawee;  bat  the  hnsbendiy 
labouiersy  the  cotton  wea^crsy  &e.  ^te. 
-—the  vast  bod]r— would  havenodaim* 
because  when  in  empk>yment  they  caa 
only  earn  breed,  and  ^ater.  Then  the 
man  of  mature  aoe  would  hare  a  right 
Id  relief*  solely  because  he  hsd  pea* 
aessed  the  means  of  saving  in  respect 
of  lime  and  opportunity;  but  the 
youth*  the  journeyman*  the  girl*  and 
the  sinff le  woman*  would  have  no  right, 
eoldy  because  it  had  been  imposnble 
for  them  to  eare  anything.  Again, 
prosperity  would  n^ve  the  right  ta  the 
Ubeurer;  while  misfortune*  the  8ick«> 
ness  of  himself  or  auT  part  of  his  fa* 
mily,  or  unayoidable  losses  would  de« 

give  him  of  it  Never*  we  trust,  will 
nglish  laws  be  contaminated  with  the 
atrocious  prmciple  on  which  this 
aehone  is  m  reshty  founded ! 

It  is  thereforo  idle  to  expect  ihat 
the  mess  of  the  working  dasses  can  he 
induced  to  save*  while  they  have  work* 
wha(  will  support  them  when  they 
cannot  procure  it.  Speaking  genecsl« 
ly,  it  is  impossible  £sr  them  to  do  sob 
Wears  st^ii^  nothing  against  heaefit 


a^tii%or:  aaytUog  thalmay  be 
Gulatefl  to  promote  among  them  b 
of  firagality  and  foresight;  thes 
wi«h  to  recommend  to.  the  uti 
What  we  maintain  is*  that  hoi 
beneficially  these  may  operate  ii 
^Mct  of  individuals*  and  even  d 
«  labourers*  they  can  have  no  i 
Ue  efibct  amidst  the  great  body  c 
working  orders  With  thisbodi 
mving  required  by  them  must  1 
impoesihihty. 

.  Without  parish  rdie^  then*  tl 
bouiers  in  question  must  subsii 
diarity*  or  on  thefts.  Withrespi 
charity  as  a  source, of  maiota 
them*  the  Abolitionists  are  enrspi 
with  it.  Before*  however*  ohari 
made  the  basis  of  l^alation*  it 
be  praper  to  inquire  whether  ii 
peU  what  legislation  expeeta  £ra 
The  question  IS*  would  diaritf  si^ 
the  abio-bodied  laboarers  who  an 
supDortedbytheFtoorLawsB  In 
land  it  does  mueh  bv  meaaa  of  ehi 
government:  a  collection  is  mad 
the  poor  on  every  Sunday  al 
ehiicdi*and  the  ekiers  visit  the  i 
for  the.  purpose  of  distributim 
Aioney.  In  Kngland  the  esse  & 
Ibrent:  the  money  received  in 
ohurobes  for  the  poor  consists  c 
ferings  made  at  the  altar  by  tho« 
nsedve  the  sacrament ;  as  u  is  oni 
adved  from  communicants  who 
aacram«a  is  administered,  it  is  i 
ved  in  some  perishes  monthly  a 
others  quarterly*  and  nothing  i 
cdved  from  the  chief  part  of  ttie 
gr^gations.  The  mass  of  those 
attend  our  churches  never  give  t 
thing  at  them  for  the  poor.  Thi 
ney  recdved  is  bdo  w  notice  es  a  n 
of  saving  the  needy  of  eadi  paridi 
starvation. 

But  then  it  is  said*  that  public 
scriptions  would  be  formed.  1 
would  they  be  formed?  would 
start  into  odng  the  instant  the 
Laws  ahould  be  abolished*  to  keq 
titudly  rdiering  the  mass  of  labo 
who  would  be  eonstantfy  d^titi 
employment?  No*  they  would 
only  in  times  of  great  and  genen 
tress.  Would  they  be  formed  i 
commencement  of  such  distrea 
be  kept  in  eflident  activity  tm 
termination?  No*  they  would  i 
thought  of  until  after  the  poor  s 
be  brought  to  the  verge  of  starv 
and  no  dependence  could  be  ] 
upon  them  /or  alBnding  the  nee 
10 
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i^ieT.  In|hedl«tretBo{;i890  laitix 
and  mercenary  public  charity  did  not 
creep  from  its  hiding-place,  to  blazon 
forth  its  subscriptions,  until  hundreds 
'  of  Uiousands  of  poor  wretches  were  not 
only  almost  famished,  but  were  com* 
mitting  wholesale  outrage,  and  thieat-i 
eqing  the  state  with  convulsion.  The 
subscription  had  sucli  a  combinatioa 
of  powerful  stimulants  in  its  farour, 
as  no  future  one  could  hope  for ;  and 
still  it  would  have  been  deplorably  in-i. 
efficient  wiihdut'the  poor-rates.  A 
■nbscription  was  in  Uie  same  year' 
formed  for  the  exclusive  relief  of^^the 
distressed  Spitalfields'  silk«weavers;  a 
short  period  elapsed,  and  then  Uie 
most  pathetic  and  urgent  appeals  could 
not  prevail  on  public  cbarity  to  sub* 
scribe  what  was  necessary.  In  the 
same  year  the  landholders  and  other 
wealtny  persons  undertook  to  support 
the  distressed  manufacturing  popula* 
tion  of  Scotland ;  for  a  time  tnings 
went  on  smoothly,  but  the  landhold- 
ers, &c  soon  grew  weary  of  their  bur* 
den,  and  at  length  they  publicly  re- 
solved to  petition  Parliament  for  as- 
sistance from  the  public  purse. 

Excepting  times  of  great  and  general 
distress,  the  destitute  labourers  would 
have  no  other  charity  to  look  to  but 
tliat  of  individuals.  Let  any  man 
separate  in  any  parish  the  benevoh^nt' 
few  who  would  weekly  contribute- 
liberidly  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
from  the  many  who  would  rarely  con- 
tribute anything ;  let  him  then  cal- 
culate how  much  the  poor  of  that 
parish  will  need  weekly,  and  he  will 
then  discover  the  folly  of  [placing  any 
reliance  on  individual  charity. 

But  how  is  the  labourer  to  avail 
himself  of  individual  cbarity  ?  Will 
the  charitabl v-dlsposed  seek  his  dwell- 
ing intuitively,  arid  administer  to  his 
needs  without  solicitation  ?  Alas !  no. 
He  must  beg,  or  be  a  stranger  to 
charity.  Throwing  the  working  dasses 
upon  charity  in  their  hour  of  distress, 
must  of  necessity  convert  them  into 
b^SB^rs.    What  would  be  the  fruits  ? 

Granting  that  the  labourer  himself 
will  become  the  beggar,  it  must  of 
course  destroy  his  industry  and  morals; 
Regard  for  his  character  will  vanish 
as  he  utters  the  first  supplication,  and 
lie  will  not  return  to  work,  so  long  as 
lie  can  gain  a  subsistence  by  b^ing. 
.Then  he  must  necessarily  become  ait 
habitual  liar,  fiut  generally  he  will 
throw  iA»  chief  burden  upon  hia  wife 


apd  dtdldmu  Hie 
oially,  most  be  made  kading  inam- 
nients:  theymust  bedaiiy  taag^t,by 
the  example  and  pveeeptai^  their  pa- 
rental falsehood  and  deceit  ;  and  thej 
must  be  daily  sent  abroad,  to  fom 
the  most  psroidoiia  ooonexMiis,  and 
contract  the  moat  injwioos  babits. 
What  a  labonring  popdlatioD,  reared 
in  thia  manner)  wtmld  be^  «e  need 
noi  describe; 

Begging  must  inevitoUy  be  «■•- 
dateowitn  vice  and  guilt.  It  csBsnot 
ownmence  without  Msociating  itself 
with  falsehood ;  and  it  cannot  pio* 
o^d  without  associaling  itadf  with 
dishonesty.  The  lie  muat  be  em- 
ployed to  extort  the  penny  or  the 
crust;  and  the  theft  moat  be  reaorted 
to  for  gaining  the  mipjriiea  of  the  day, 
when  chari^  may  be  deaf,  ] 
or  parsimonioBa.  Drinking, 
&c  must  naturally  fbUow.  It  1 
be  borne  in  imind,  that  those  who  wiU 
be  thus  thrown  upon  bemetng  for  soIn 
sistence,  vdU  oonsist,  in  oUrge  degree^ 
of  females.  The  vnrtne  of  manied 
women  can  hardly  be  expected  to  re« 
sist  the  temptationa  to  wfaidt  k  nnist 
be  exposed ;  and  as  to  that  of  yoan|^ 
inexperienced  girls,  it  mnat  bent  owe 
conquered.  If  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native, many  lemaka  would  aaciifiiii 
their  chastity,  and  many  of  dio  other 
sex  would  stMl,  rather  toan  beg:  but, 
however,  doing  the  latter  would  in« 
Tolve  the  loss  of  virtae  in  the  oneasx, 
and  of  honesty  in  the  other* 

Charitv,  therefore,  vioold  not  only 
be  a  totally  inadequate  means  of  soh« 
sistence  for  the  unemployed  port  of 
the  working  Hsssen,  bat  it  oouU  not 
be  resorted  to  without  naldng  diese 
dssses  the  acomge  of  their  eonntry, 
in  reqpect  of  vice  and  crime. 

Farther,  the  wages  of  tiie  labooring 
dasses  are  kept  at  their  preaemt  fadght, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  by  tihe  poor- 
rates.  If  the  labomer  have  no  worik, 
he  receives  Irom  his  pariah  what  iM 
thought  to  be  aufficimt  for  the  anp^ 
port  of  his  fitmily ;  and  ihia  enaWes 
nim  to  make  a  stand  mnnst  inade- 
qnate.wages.  But  let  the  Poor  Laws 
be  abolished,  and  with  our  rrdnndant 
nopulati^m  wasea  will  fall,  nntil  he  iM 
brought  into  tte  meat  alyeot  neonry: 
In  aome  trades  wikgee  may  be  kept  up 
by  associations  of  die  workmen ;  but 
the  husbandry  laboorers,  die  weavcn 
•-^tbose  Jabourers  who»  front  thdr 
numben  andotber  circnBist|uicea,f 
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i>ofc— odatC"'ttiefreiiCnifa>wfflbe»i  ing  cfaa«n of  England  l)«  pbeed 
down  their  own,  oy  oompetitbn,  to  '  ' 
«iikao6t  nothing.  On  their  part  hiring 
,niu«t  he  no  bargaining ;  it  mttat  be  a 
.begging  for  work  on  any  terms  that 
inaaten  may  think  good  to  oiSet.  The 
penury  into  which  this  must  bring 


the  great  bodT  of  the  lower  orders, 
must  necessarily  destroy  schools— dis- 
qualify the  parent  for  teaching  the 
child  good  feelings  and  habits,  and 
geiMrate  that  blind,  brutal,  depraved, 
and  ^tistfessed  ignorance,  whkn  is  die 
incentlTe  to  all  the  vice  and  erime  of 
which  human  nature  can  be  guilty. 
'  It  i^  not  necessary  to  rdy  wholly 
upon  reasoning  for  aiscovering  what 
the  abolition  of  the  Poor  LawswiU 
•  produce:  the  most  conclusive  proofli 
are  furnished  by  actual  experiments 
in  Irdand.    How  do  matters  stand  in 
die  sister  island  ?  The  absence  of  pa- 
rish relief  does  not  compel  the  ja« 
bonrers  to  find  employment  in  one 
place,  if  they  cannot  find  it  in  another: 
-«no--such  relief  is  refused,  and  yet 
an  enormous  part  of  the  p(muiation  is 
.generally   unemployed.      How  does 
charity  operate  Pit  converts  the  great 
body  of  the  working  clasaes  into  beg« 
gars ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  pota- 
'  toe  ground,  it  would  not  preserve 
them  ftom  perishing  ftom  hunger.  In 
what  state  are  wages  ?    They  are  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  except  in  a*  few  trades 
.which  can  combine.    What  are  the 
fruite  of  the  beggingand  thepenury  ? 
Savage  ignorance-^oontempt  of  law-— 
vice  and  crime — insuboraination— > 
e? erythiog  that  man,  for  the  sake  of 
himself  Mid  his  kind,  should  be  a 
Btranger  to.    What  is  there  in  Eng- 
land to  prevent  the  same  causes  from 
producing  the   same  consequences? 
Nothing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  these 
causes  would  have  iscope  for  producing 
consequences  sdll  more  appalling  in 
ilegree.    A  large  psrt  of  our  working 
cUseea  have  net  even  a  notatoe  gar« 
den  to  combine  with  tne  mite  of 
charity:  in  England,  necessaries  are 
dearer,  and  temptations  to  vice  and 
crime  are  moro  numerous  than  in  Ire- 
land.    Every  period  of  distress  in 
England  causes  a  fearful  increase  of 
vice  and  crime;   and  this  increase 
takes  place  amidst  those  who  have 
been  reared  in  good  principles,  and 
who  have  previously  been  of  good  con- 
duct.   It  may  be  ^hered  irom  this 
what  would  follow,  should  the  work- 


the  circnm^nces  of  those,  of  Irelao 
The  Poor  Laws  were  not  enact 
on  abstract  principle,  to  avert  ev 
which  argument  and  probability  d 
dared  were  approaching.  They  wc 
enacted,  because  what  we  have  i 
scribed  was  experienced,  to  the  migl 

aury  of  the  oomttiunity.  As  to  t 
eged  improper  extension  of  1 
operation  of  these  laws,  in  respect 
able-bodied  labourers,  it  was  the  c 
apring  of  necessity. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  alle| 
ttons  which  are  brought  against  t 
Poor  Laws  by  the  Abolitionists. 

It  Is  not  asserted  that  the  po 
when  they  cannot  procure  emph 
ment,  are  to  be  suffered  to  perish  fr< 
hunger ;  it  is  admitted,  that  in  th 
need  they  ought  to  be  supported 
charity.  When  this  is  the  case,  n 
not  make  charity  general  and  metho 
cal?  Why  not  make  it  a  rule 
every  member  of  the  community 
contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  pc 
according  to  what  he  possesses  ?  1 
Poor  Laws  stand  on  this  principle, 
though  they  do  not  apply  it  so  far 
they  ought,  and  it  is  an  unassaik 
one.  Tneir  object  is  to  cause,  as 
as  is  practicable,  ever^  member  of 
coDsmunity  to  exercise,  in  an  e^ 
degree,  that  charity  which  even 
AMitionists  admit  ought  to  be  ei 
dsed. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  of 
Abolitionists  is,  the  increase  and  la 
amount  of  the  poor-rates.  Has,  tl 
population  in  late  years  remained  i 
tionary  ?  Has  there  been  no  incn 
in  manufactures,  trade,  and  agri< 
ture— in  the  niunbers  of  those 
whom  these  rates  are  levied — and 
the  worth  of  that  property  on  wl 
the  rates  are  paid  ?  If  there  have  t 
an  increase  nere  corresponding  v 
the  increase  of  poor-rates,  the  ar 
m'^nt  is  of  course  utterly  worthl 
That  there  has  been  a  great  incn 
of  labouring  population,  is  a  tr 
whidi  admits  not  of  controversy ; 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  waste  land 
been  made  valuable,  the  worth  of 
whole  land  of  the  country  has  1: 
nused,  Uie  value  of  land  immedia 
adjoining  large  places  has  been  gre 
increased,  and  an  enormous  masi 
what  ia  almost  wholly  additional  r 
able  property  in  the  shape  of  hou 
shops,  &c  has  been  created  in  I 
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4oii,  Manohcftor;  Lf rcfipool,  Leed% 
luid  tlie  large  places  gencraUy,  iji 
aoothar  Iruth  equally  above  quettioD. 
It  ia  almoft  matter  <tt  demoostration^ 
that  in  the  aggregate  and  on  the  aver- 
Mg^g  there  has  not  been  for  many  yean 
l£e  smallest  proportionate  increase  of 
poor-rates* 

But  then  so  many  millions  are  le> 
•vied  annually.  W&l,  let  us  descend 
from  the  agmr^^f  ^  ^^^  component 
parts,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  rates  axe 
in  reality  almost  wholly  paid  by  the 
i>wnersj  and  not  the  occupiers,  of  lands 
and  buildings.  The  farmer,  when  he 
takes  his  farm,  gives  more  or  less  of 
Xent  according  to  the  amount  of  rates 
iand  taxes ;  the  same  course  is  pursued 
by  the  oocupier»>of  houses  and  shqia 
in  towns.  AboUth  the  poor-rates,  and 
rents  generally  will  soon  have  nearly 
their  amount  added  to  thiem.  The 
owners  of  lands  and  buildings  buy 
them  with  the  burden,  and  they  give 
a  nronortionately  lower  price ;  the  man 
wno  buys  a  farm  or  a  tenement,  calcu- 
lates what  it  will  let  for,  after  paying 
Ihe  poor-rates,  and  rmilates  bis  price 
accordingly.  What  have  the  ownera 
ito  complam  of?  In  reality  they  re^ 
ceive  about  as  much  interest  on  their 
porchase-money,  as  they  would  have 
done  had  no  rates  been  levied  when 
4hey  invested  it.  But  taking  the  rates 
to  be  the  burden  they  appear  to  be, 
what  is  their  weight  ?  A  farm  whidi 
lets  for  L.  100  per  annum,  pays  per- 
hiqps  annually  to  the  poor  from  five  to 
ten  pounds ;  this  is  all  that  is  paid  by 
owner  and  occupier  jointly ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  owner  pays  all,  the 
occupier,  of  course,  never  contributes 
a  penny  to  the  poor-rates.  From  three- 
pence to  sevenpenoe  per  day  is  thus 
dispensed  to  the  poor  by  owner  and 
pccupier  jointly,  and  if  such  a  thing  aa 
chanty  is  to  be  exercised,  we  know 
not  how  they  can  wish  to  give  leas. 
But  is  it  aU  loss  ?  No.  Bv  preventing 
theft  and  outrage,  it  enables  the  own- 
er to  obtain  a  hi^er  rent ;  and  it  pro* 
^ects  the  occupier  from  loss  of  mudi 
greater  amount.  Our  conviction  is^ 
Slat  the  poor-rates  save  to  landlords 
and  farmers  considerably  more  on 
the  one  hand  than  they  cause  them 
to  expend  on  the  other.  A  house  in 
a  large  place,  which  leta  for  L.50  per 
annum,  pavs,  perhaps,  from  four  to 
eiffbt  pounds  annually  in  poor  rates^ 
Thi%  oC  coutiKi  it  paid  by  owner  tad 


oocopler  Jointly  r  Im^lf  iM  MMime  it 
to  be  wholly  luld  by  the  oceoner,  he 
must  at  least  nave  an  income  of  LJKM 
per  annum ;  and  from  ihia  ineome  he^ 
ms  wife,  and  children,  give  fhmi  ei^ 
teenpenee  to  three  shiliingB  per  week 
in  cnsrity.  How  much  less  ought 
such  a  family  to  give  to  the  poor  if 
there  were  no  poor-rates?  Bnt  we  re- 
peat, that  at  any  rate  the  chief  part 
of  what  the  occupier  pays  to  tlie  poor 
is  allowed  in  the  rent.  Flemrfe  of 
email  income— Uie  occupiers  of  good 
cottages  in  villages,  and  of  iod^ngs  ia 
towns— pay  actually,  or  peactioaily, 
Tery  little  to  the  poor-rates.    * 

Can  it  be  proved  that  these  rata 
prevent  die  owners  of  land  from  ob- 
taining &ur  and  just  interest  on  iIm 
cspitu  they  have  mvested  ?  No  ;  they 
receive  about  the  same  inlerest  they 
would  have  received  had  no  imleB  ex- 
isted. Do  these  rates  prevent  the 
builders  of  houses,  shops,  Ac  ham 
obtaining  fair  and  just  liitereBt  on 
thehr  capital?  The  exorbitant  sons 
which  are  paid  ifar  building- graond, 
in  purchase^money  or  gnmnd-rent, 
form  a  sufficient  snswer  to  the  ques* 
tion.  How  are  the  poor-ratea  expend- 
ed ?  Whollv  in  consumption :  tfaemil- 
lions  are  all  devoted  to  the  pordiase  of 
manufactures  and  merchandise  for 
consumption  ;  they  are  expended  in 
promoting  the  business  of  the  agri- 
culturist manufacturer,  and  trader. 
If  fh»)  the  increased  consumption  of 
imrn  and  animal  fbod  which  these 
rates  cause,  the  fanner  obtaina  fife 
per  cent  more  for  hia  com  and  cattle, 
they  are  in  realitv  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  him.  If  in  oonseqncnee  of 
these  rates  the  town-shopkeeper,  who 
pavs  to  Uiem  ten  pounds  per  annum, 
sell  two  hundred  pounds  vrorth  more 
goods  annually  ata^^rofitof  seven  per 
cent  than  he  otherwise  would  sdl ;  to 
hhn  they  are  a  source  of  profit.  Tien 
the  rates  sre  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  communitr  in  the  proteeoon  of 
which  we  shaU  soon  say  more— which 
thev  afibrd  against  depiedatkma.  Time 
and  space  will  not  allow  us  to  say 
more  on  this  point ;  but  our  ddiberate 
and  weH-considoed  opinion  ia,  diat  to 
Uie  pecuniary  interests  of  the  oommu- 
nitv  the  poor-rates  are  highly  benefi- 
ciat  We  must  not  foraet  to  say,  that 
in  dieir  direct  and  inoireet  operation 
they  contribute  materiallf  to  the  re* 
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We,  of.courac^  $pAftk  generalij.  In 
times  of  great  manufacturing  distress, 
the  rateable  property  in  some  parts  of 
tke  manufacturing  custricts  has  to  pay 
poor-rates  which  absorb  nearly  the 
whole  rent.  This  only  happens  occa« 
sionally,  and  in  a  few  places ;  it  forms 
the  petty,  insignificant  exception  to 
the  genend  rule.  It  is,  however,  trum« 
neted  forth  aa  an  unanswerable  reason 
for  abolishing  the  poor-rates  through* 
oat  the  eountry.  The  little  toe  has 
received  some  damage,  therefore  the 
whole  bodvy  eyes  included,  is  to  be 
covered  with  poultices  and  plasters. 
A  remedy. is  here  necessary;  but  it 
ought  only  to  be  applied  where  the 
evu  exists,  and  not  where  it  is  never 
known.  Whenever  the  rates  in  these 
places  rise  above  a  certain  poundage, 
the  additional  sum  required  should  be 
for  the  time,  contributed  by  the  £x« 
chequer,  and  a  government  agent 
should^  sent  to  inspect  rigidly  the 
distribution  of  the  money. 

Then,  in  aorae  agricultural  counties 
there  is  constantly  an  excess  of  la« 
bourers.  Well,  how  can  the  abolition 
of  the  Poor  Laws  be  a  remedy  ?  Thrae 
laws,,  instead  of  producing  or  aggra^ 
vating  the  evil,  mitigate  to  a  great  ex« 
tentita  consequences ;  they  prevent  it 
from  operating,  aa  the  like  evil  ope- 
rates in  Ireland.  The  remedy  here  is, 
for  the  government  to  remove  the  sur- 
plus oopulation — ^if  it  cannot  be  re- 
movea  otherwise-— and  not  to  destroy 
what  prevents  it  from  becoming  a 
acouige  to  the  country.  A  large,  per- 
Bianent  excess  of  population  must  be 
a  heavy  public  burden  with  the  Poor 
liaws;  but,  without  them,  it  must  be 
«  fearful  public  pla^e. 

Another  of  theleading  charges  against 
the  Poor  Laws  is,  they  are  a  prolific 
source  of  demoralization.  Every  wri- 
iec  against  them,  from  the  infallible 
economist  to  the  frothy  manufac^irer 
42£  newspaper  paxagraphs^every  ora- 
torical enemy,  from  tne  invincible  li- 
Jbecal  h^  of  a  partv,  to  the  most 
blind  and  brainless  of  nis  mercenaries, 
dilates  eternally  on  the  demoralizing 
«fiects  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Where  is 
.the  evideoee  by  which  they  sub^tan- 
^ate  the  charge  ?  We  ask  for  some- 
4hing  beyond  assertion — for  proofs,  or 
mi  any  rate  valid  and  rational  argu* 
nents.  It  is  asserted,  that  these  laws 
produce  idleness.  Are  then  the  Eng- 
lish labourers  more  idle  than  the 
Hcotcb  ones,  than  the  Irish  cues — than 
ihose  of  foreign  countries  ?  The  Aba- 
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litionifits  are  speecbless.  The  wretch- 
ed calumny  is  refuted  by  the  notori- 
ous fact,  that  the  English  labourers 
rank  amongit  the  most  industrious 
ones  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Under  these  laws,  when  a  labourer 
loses  his  employment,  he  receives  from 
his  parish  what  will  support  him  and 
his  family.  Neither  himself,  nor  his 
wife,  nor  his  children,  have  to  beg  ^ 
they  are  protected  from  everything 
that  can  injure  their  morals.  In  many 
cases  the  j^rish  gives  him  work  so 
long  as  he  is  dependent  on  it.  With-^ 
out  these  laws,  ne  and  his  family  in 
such  a  case  would  have  to  subsist  ffom 
begging;  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  but  especially  the  latter, 
would  be  exposed  to  everything  that 
could  destroy  their  morals ;  they  would 
have  the  irresistible  incentives  of  want 
and  hunger  to  impel  them  to  almost 
every  species  of  guilt.  Yet,  forsooth, 
the  Poor  Laws  are  a  source  of  demo- 
ralization ! 

By  the  Poor  Laws,  single  women 
are  supported  if  they  cannot  procure 
employment ;  without  them,  these  wo* 
men  would  be  almost  driven  to  pros- 
titutioh.  With  these  laws,  if  a  la- 
bourer have  more  children  than  his 
wages  will  support,  the  parish  assists 
him  to  rear  them  in  a  proper  manner  ; 
without  them,  his  children  would  be 
reared  as  beggars.  Yet  the  Poor  Laws, 
forsooth,  are  a  source  of  demoraliza- 
tion! 

But  then  it  is  asserted,  that  these 
laws  are  the  parents  of  early  and  im<- 
provident  marriages,  and  thereby  cre- 
ate pauperism  and  redundant  popula- 
tion. It  mi^ht  be  reasonably  conclu- 
ded from  this,  that  in  Ireland,  where 
there  are  no  Poor  Laws,  and  where  it 
is  scarcelv  possible  for  a  labourer  to 
provide  the  means  of  maintaining  a 
family,  there  cannot  be  any  marriages 
amidst  the  bodv  of  the  working  dasses. 
There  the  mignty  temptation  to  early 
marriage  cannot  be  found — there  the 
awful  preventivie  of  such  marriage 
continually  exercises .  all  its  rigours. 
What  is  the  fact?  Ireland  is  more 
distinguished  for  early  and  improvi- 
dent marriages  than  England. 

Now,  on  what  grounds  is  marriage 
generally  entered  into  by  the  lower 
orders  ?  Those  who  marry  too  soon 
almost  always  marr^  from  love ;  they 
act  from  passion,  without  thinking  of 
the  Poor  Laws  or  the  future ;  if  living 
by  begging  were  as  common  as  living 
on  the  poor-rates,  they  would  as  soon 
6C 
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marry  from  reliance  for  the  future  on 
the  former  as  on  the  latter.  If  chari« 
ty,  public  subscription^  or  anything  be 
held  out  08  a  source  of  subsistence  for 
the  poor  when  they  are  destitute  of 
enmlbyment,  it  wiU  be  as  fertile  of 
early  marriages  as  the  Poor  I^aws  are. 
To  the  few  who  reflect  before  they 
marry,  parish  relief  is  anything  rather 
than  a  temptation. 

The  great  body  of  labourers,  from 
low  wages  and  occasional  loss  of  work, 
cannot  save  anything  worth  mention- 
ing before  they  marry,  thoi^h  they 
continue  single  to  the  last  year  re- 
quired by  tne  Economist.  Human 
nature  is  so  constituted,  that  if  their 
wages  were  better  they  would  not 
save.  The  mass  of  the  lower  orders 
must  marry  before  they  make  any  pro« 
vision  for  the  future,  or  they  must 
never  marry.  The  case  has  always 
been  so,  and  it  will  be  so  for  ever« 
But  granting  that  marriages  under 
thvly  could  be  prevented,  could  the 
seiGes  be,  until  marriage,  kept  asun- 
der? Would  not  this  '*  check"  to  the 
multiplication  of  legitimate  children 
multiply  alarmingly  others  of  a  differ*^ 
cat  tnmctetf  Would  not  this  pre-  . 
ventive  of  marriage  be  the  parent  of 
lewdness  and  licentiousness?  Men 
who  know  the  world  well,  know  that 
the  multiplication  of  their  species  i» 
not  to  be  prevented  by  restrictions  on 
marriage;  and  they  well  know,  too, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  destruo* 
tive  to  public  morals  than  such  re- 
strictioos. 

.  But  can  nodiing  be  said  in  favour 
of  early  marriages?  How  many  young 
men  liave  they  not  reclaimed  from  a 
dissolute  life,  at  the  critical  moment 
when  nothing  else  could  have  reclaim- 
ed them !  How  many  youns  men  have 
Uiev  not  preserved  from  a  ufe  of  vice 
ana  iniquity !  How  much  have  they 
not  contributed  to  the  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  sobriety  of  the  working 
classes!  They  have  done  infinitely 
more  service  to  society  on  the  one 
hand,  than  they  have  done  injury  to 
it  on  the  other. 

A  reasonably  high  standard  of  li- 
ving, and  proper  knowledge,  are  es- 
sential for  preventing  the  lower  or- 
ders from  marrying  improvidently. 
The  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws,  by 
reducing  the  standard  of  living  among 
them  to  the  lowest  point,  and  plun- 
ging them  into  savage  ignorance,  would 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  early 
marriages.  It  would  make  such  mar- 
riages almost  a  matter  of  interest,  and 


remove  every  restraint  in  reelect  of 
feeling. 

Now,  from  what  does  our  excess  of 
population  arise?  It  is  demonsirable, 
that,  were  it  not  foremtgratioQ  from 
Ireland — ^that  happy  iftlaxid,  which  has 
no  Poor  Laws  to  create  excess  of  po- 
pulation— England  would  have  no  ex- 
cess whatever.    Why,  then,  are  the 
Poor  Laws  revikd  for  producing  that 
which  all  men  living  can  see  they  do 
not  produce  ;  and  why  are  they  to  be 
destroyed  to  prevent  that  whldi  aU 
men  living  can  see  their  destmetiaB 
cannot  prevent?  If  there  be  no  ro- 
dundancy  of  population,  early  oia^ 
riages  will  add  nothing  to  the  poop* 
rates;  for  employment  and  wages  wili 
be  in  a  state  to  enable  those  who  raairy 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  laboor. 
If  there  be  such  redundancy,  late  mar- 
riages will  not  keep  those  who  maxvy 
firom  the  pariah.  The  remedy  for  tte 
present  excess  ^ofinhabitante  j^  not  to 
be  found  in  starvation  and  infanticide 
«-4t  is  not  to  be  found  hi  guii^  at- 
tempts to  annul  the  lawa  of  nature  and 
violate  the  oommandaof  Heaven— ttis 
net  to  be  fiound  in  the  filhi^  of  evecy 
cottage  in  the  realm  with  want,  and 
hunger,  and  barbarism,  end  erioMi 
Employ  your  idle  labourers  in  raido- 
ing  your  waste.landa  fertile-*-in  pac<4 
tically  adding  millions  of  pradiiiBtiis 
acres  to  the  surface  of  the  Unilsd 
Kingdom,  and  making. die  moatna- 
portant  addiciona  to  your  timde,  n- 
venue,  and  power.  If  you  will  not  im 
this,  employ  them  in  yoor  O ' 
If  in  that  mind  ignoiant  oh 
which  you  have  hiiuertoj 
ydu  refuse  to  convert  them  ittt»  a 
source  of  wealth,  at  any  rate,  do  not 
use  them  as  a  pretext  for  plunderi^ 
your  whole  labouring  popuJatnn»  sad 
converting  it  into  the  destioyv  ef 
your  best  interests.    The  Poor  Lasvt 
nave  not  produced  your  exoesa  ^W^ 
puktion— you  see  dearly  Apt  it  Ihb 
been  produced  by  other 
your  abolition  of  them  wiU 
but  not  diminish  it. 

Then  it  is  allied,  that  these  kwe 
destroy  the  independent  feelioaHtfdtt 
labounng  classes.  How  do  tney  ao> 
«omplish  this?  Do  they  tempt labouv- 
ers  to  throw  themselves  on  the  parish 
when  work  can  be  obtained?  Aaswer 
not  by  assertion,  or  by  pleading  die 
exception  to  the  rule ;  let  ua  have  s^ 
tisfactory  proofs  ;  saying  that  men  can 
find  work  if  they  will  seek  it,  without 
showing  that  this  is  praotieabie— that 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  work  which 
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cannot  find  labourers  to  undertake  it^ 
will  not  suffiee.  The  plain  fact  is 
thia-^men  ap^y  to  the  parish  because 
they  Cannot  nnd  work ;  which  then  is 
to  blame,  the  Poor  Laws,  or  the  ab- 
"Benoeofemplo]rment?  These  men  in 
-such  a  case,  u  there  were  no  Poor 
Laws,  would  have  to  betake  themselves 
to  begging.  If  begging  be  destructive 
to  independent  feefing,  and  this,  we 
imagine,  will  be  denied  l)j  none,  the 
FeoT  Laws  form  an  efficient  protector 
of  such  feeling.  In  earlier  times,  when 
work  could  be  found  when  sought,  it 
was  held,  amidst  the  working  orders, 
te  be  disgraceful  to  a|)ply  for  parish 
rdief.  In  the  present  times  worK  can* 
not  so  be  found;  the  labourers  have 
Jio  alternative  but  parish  relief,  or  beg- 
ging ;  being  upon  the  parish  has  ceased 
to  be  a  reproach  among  them,  partly 
beckuse  they  know  it  to  be  a  matter 
tjf  lieeessity,  and  partly,  because  from 
-necessity  it  has  become  so  general 
flfnong  them.  If  parish  relief  involve 
4he  loss  of  independent  feeling,  they 
-are  demonstrably  compelled  to  resort 
to  it  by  inability  to  procure  em- 
ployment j  and  from  tnitf  inability, 
therefore,  and  not  the  Poor  Laws, 
#ows  the  loss.  The  truth  is,  the  laws 
«annot  protect  the  feeling  from  injury, 
but  they  protect  it  from  that  utter  de- 
struction which  would  inevitably  flow 
4rom  begging. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  abuse  of  the 
Poor  Laws  arises,  in  the  first  place, 
from  pleading  the  exception  against 
the  rule.  A  worthless  family  or  two 
tn  a  parish,  which,  if  no  such  laws 
existed,  would  subsist  on  begging  and 
l^lt,  will  not,  when  on  the  parish, 
make  sufficient  exertions  for  procuring 
woirk ;  and  this  is  cited  as  a  proof  that 
the  laws  make  the  whole  labouring 
population  idle.  Even  in  a  case  like 
thii,  the  laws  act  as  a  stimulant  to  in- 
dustry ;  the  overseers  are  continually 
litging  the  profligates  to  work ;  and  if 
thev  fail  with  the  parents  they  succeed 
witn  the  children.  In  addition,  the 
laws  deprive  the  idle  of  the  resource 
lof  beg^ng ;  and  by  binding  them  to 
,  one  pari^,  restrain  them  from  plun- 
ging into  the  vice  and  guilt  into  which 
they  would  be  sure  to  plunge,  should 
they  roam  through  the  country  with- 
out fixed  residence,  and  strangers 
everywhere. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Poor  Laws 
cannot  provide  a  sufficiency  of  work 
with  relief,  and  they  cannot  protect 
the  labouring  classes  wholly  from  pen- 
ury and  temptation;  and  from   this 
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ihej  are  charged  with  being  a  source 
of  demoralization.  They  are  charged 
with  producing  that  which  they,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  prevent,  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  prevent  it  altogether. 
The  vice  and  suilt  which  are  found 
among  those  who  receive  parish  rdief, 
are  ascribed  to  them  merely  because 
they  give  to  those  persons  relief.  If  a 
man  be  idle,  be  a  poacher,  be  a  drunk* 
ard,  &c.  before  he  ever  receives  aid 
from  the  parish,  the  moment  he  re- 
ceives such  aid,  it  is  charged  upon  the 
Poor  Laws. 

In  the  third  place,  these  laws  are 
abused  upon  assumptions  which  are 
obviously  false  and  impossible.  It  is 
assumed,  that  if  labourers  lose  em« 
ployment  in  one  place,  thev  can  air- 
ways regain  it  in  another ;  this  is  de« 
monstrably  false.  It  is  assumed,  that 
the  body  of  the  working  classes  have 
the  means  of  saving  when  they  have 
employment,  what  will  support  them 
when  thev  have  none :  this  is  demon* 
Btrably  false.  It  is  assumed,  that  40 
protect  destitute  individuals  and  farni* 
lies  from  the  vice  .and  guilt  into  whi^ 
begging  would  lead  them,  is  to  demo-i 
rauzetbem;  this  is  demonstrably  false. 
It  is  assumed,  that  the  present  exoesA 
of  population  arises  wholly,  or  chiefly, 
from  the  earlj  marriages  of  English 
labourers ;  this  is  demonstrably  false. 
And  it  is  assumed,  that  the  pauperism 
which  prevails  arises  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  improvident  marriages  and 
general  bad  conduct  of  the  labouring 
orders;  this  is  demonstrably  false. 
Men  of  common  sense  will  go  round 
the  circle  of  false  assumptions  wiUiout 
our  further  assistance. 

In  the  meditated  abolition  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  parish  relief,  it  seems,  ia 
still  to  be  received  for  a  time  at  least—* 
for  the  aged  and  impotent.  Idiots, 
cripples,  the  age- worn,  and  orphans,  are 
still  to  be  supported  by  poor-rates. 
This  stands  on  the  principle,  that  those 
who  are  physically  incapable  of  labour* 
ing,  and  who  have  no  one  to  labour  for 
them,  ought  to  be  maintained  by  their 
parishes.  Now,  here  is  a  man  who 
cannot  work ;  and  there  is  one  who  has 
strength  and  skill,  but  who  cannot  pos* 
sibly  procure  work;  in  reality,  both 
are  equally  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves  by  their  labour.  Neverthe* 
less,  the  one  is  to  be  maintained  by 
the  parish,  and  the  other  is  to  starve. 
Here  are  two  children  who  are  alike 
incapable  of  labouring :  the  one  i^  to 
be  kept  by  the  parish,  because  it  has 
no  parents  to  work  for  it ;  the  other  is 
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to  perish  from- hunger,  because  it  has 
parents  who  cannot,  from  the  scarcity 
of  employment,  work  for  it.  This  dia* 
tinction  evidently  rests  on  the  assamp- 
tion^  that  every  man  who  is  able  to 
work,  is  able  constantly  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family  by  his  labour  ; 
it  stands  upon  falsehood,  and  it  is  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  justice 
and  equity.  In  respect  of  wives  and 
children,  it  is  most  cruel;  for  it  makes 
them  responsible  for  the  misfortunes 
or  misconduct  of  husbands  and  parents. 

We  are  saying  nothing  agamst  re« 
forms  in  the  Poor  Laws ;  on  the  con« 
trary,  we  wish  to  recommend  them. 
The  administration  of  them  is  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement.  We  will 
speak,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  practice 
which  prevails  in  some  counties,  of 
placing  the  whole  labourers  of  a  pa« 
rish,  including  those  who  have  em« 
ploy  men  t,  on  the  poor-rates.  When 
this  practice  has  been  so  loudly  and 
generally  reprobated,  why  has  it  not 
been  abolisned?  Relief  should  be 
granted  to  such  able-bodied  labourers 
only  as  cannot  procure  work. 

In  inany  villages  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws  is  almost  as  perfect 
as  it  could  be  rendered ;  no  bad  sys* 
tems  prevail;  the  overseer  has  the  con* 
duct  of  the  poor  constantly  under  his 
eyes,  and  their  conduct  and  his  own 
are  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  the 
vbole  village;  he  has  the  means  for 
enabling  him,  and  the  stimulants  for 
inciting  him,  to  discharge  his  duty 
properly;  therefore  things  are  well  ma- 
naged. In  towns  the  case  is  widely 
di&rent.  There,  those  who  distribute 
parish  relief  neglect  their  dutv  very 
greatly;  and  the  character  ana  con- 
duct of  those  who  receive  it  are  not 
properly  inspected.  Hence  abuses— 
nence  it  is,  that  excellent  laws  are 
made,  by  vicious  administration,  to  be- 
friend the  idle  and  dissolute.  In 
towns,  the  practice  prevails  lar^Iy  of 
eking  out  bad  wages  with  pansh  re- 
lief. 

But  it  is  bad  management  in  other 
things  than  the  Poor  Laws,  which 
causes  the  southern  counties  to  be  so 
much  oppressed  with  pauperism.  In 
the  northern  counties,  the  unmarried 
servants  of  all  ages  have  been,  and  still 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  boarded  and 
lodged  in  the  farmer's  house.  Fre- 
quently he  has  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  them,  and  at  the  same  fire* 
side.  From  such  a  system,  the  ser- 
vant ceases  to  regard  the  dwellings  of 
his  parents  as  a  home  as  soon  as  he 
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enters  into  acrviee ;  he  has  n^thias  to 
buy  but  a  few  clothes,  tberefove  he  can 
save  a  small  part  of  his  wages;  lut 
conduct  is  properly  icstnaaed ;  he  is 
accustomed  to  a  good  atandard  of  li- 
ving, and  he  is  instructed  in  good  pia- 
dplM  and  habits.  The  fenale  mm* 
vant  has  the  same  advantsgea. 
all  this  flows  the  preventive  of  is  . 
vid^t  marriage— the  means  of  neUi- 
Bupport  under  loss  of  empbymen^*- 
and  the  faodu,  the  qualifioatJons^  and 
the  incentives  for  traveUing  fron  one 
place  to  another  in  4^e8t  of  employ* 
ment.    In  the  southern  coonticB,  the 


practice  prevails  of  causing  the  i 
of  all  aces  to  provide  theu:  own 
and  locking.  Boys  and  girls  Ihnsgniw 
to  maturity  in  the  fedng  that  they 
have  no  other  home  than  the  dwdU 
ings  of  their  psients:  theaing^ofaS 
ages  become  as  much  fixtures  in  dicir 
respective  parishes  as  the  married  peo- 
ple ;  the  whole  of  their  wages  is  ab- 
sorbed by  a  misersblesubaiBSnoe,  and 
they  are  thrown  on  the  poor-rates  the 
moment  they  lose  their  emfdoynoit; 
they  sre  destitute  of  instruction ;  thck 
conduct  is  not  duly  oontroUsd,  and 
ther  are  without  the  means  and  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition.  In  eoi^ 
sequence,  tney  vegetate  in  a  kind  «f 
barbarism,  morally  chained  to  the  sane 
parish ;  uid  they  marry  and  mnltiplv 
like  dmilar  half-barbanans  in  IrehuM. 
If  "these  unmarried  senKsnts  weie  treat- 
ed as  such  servants  are  treated  in  the 
northern  oonnties,  they  would  xardy 
need  parish  relief,  and  London  and 
other  large  plaees  weald  oanstantiy 
absorb  a  large  proportion  of  them* 

The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for 
preventingsettlements  from  being  gain- 
ed by  service,  will,  vre  are  pielty  amns, 
produce  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it 
is  intended  to  preduoe.  At  prasent, 
if  a  single  man  thiidt  good  to  timvel 
fifty,  or  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
miles  from  home  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment, he  has  a  certainty  that  good 
conduct  will  soon  gain  faiim  a  puisk 
wherever  he  may  be  able  to  fix  lum- 
self.  If  ihis  Bill  Mas,  he  will  know 
that,  if  he  establish  mnuelf  ao  ftr  ftmn 
home  and  be  visited  by  loss  of  employ- 
ment, sickness,  &&,  he  must  be  sent 
the  whole  distance  back  again.  Tliat 
which  at  ^esent  forms  the  great  en- 
couragement to  the  dofl^e  to  travel 
to  distant  parts  in  sesrcn  of  work— 
and  it  is  the  sin^  only  who  can  af- 
ford to  do  ao— will  be  destroyed.  An- 
other  of  the  worst  charaeteristics  of 
this  Bill  is,  it  will  give  the  town  sodi 
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k  pernicioiia  advantage  over  the  ynU 
lage.  In  such  a  place  aa  London^ 
ipeaking  generally,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  laboorera  and  mechanics  to 
gain  a  settlement  by  occupation.  When 
they  marry^  they  find  the  cheanest 
lionses  above  their  reach,  and  tney 
five  in  lodgings  vrhich  they  are  con* 
tinually  changing;  under  this  Bill, 
therefore,  they  wMdd  never  gain  a  set- 
tlement in  it.  The  mechanics,  labour- 
ers, &C.  and,  of  course,  the  paupers 
of  large  places,  always  oonaist,  in  a 
great  deg^,  we  may  say,  principally, 
-of  those  who  have  removed  to  them 
Irom  villages ;  in  consequence,  by  this 
aagadoua  bill,  London  and  other  laige 
fdaoes  will  be  relieved  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  paupers  and  poor-rates,  while 
the  villages  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
both*  As  the  surplus  village  popula- 
tion can  only  hope  to  find  employment 
in  large  places,  the  L^iislature  ought 
to  afford  it  every  facility  and  tempta- 
tion for  removing  to  such  places ;  but 
this  bill  does  exactly  the  contrary.  It 
is  idle  to  speak  of  promoting  the  <dr- 
culation  of  labour  between  one  village 
and  another,  because  every  village  has 
an  exoesa  of  labourera. 

But  if  the  pressure  of  supporting  the 
poor  is  to  be  materially  reduced,  it 
must  be  done  by  other  things  than 
changes  in  the  Poor  Laws.    The  per* 
fecting  of  these  laws  in  letter  and  ad- 
ministration, will  accomplish  compa- 
ratively but  little;  and  the  abolition 
of  them  wUl  make  the  pressure  still 
mater.    So  long  as  there  shall  be  a 
Sme.surplus  of  population,  so  long  will 
this  aurpius  be  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  community,  whether  there  be  Poor 
Lavro  or  none.    Supported  it  must  be, 
and  supported  it  will  be,  either  by  vo- 
luntary bounty,  or  bjr  ita  own  depre- 
dations.   Remove  this  surplus  in  so 
far  aa  it  is  regular  and  permanent  in 
its  existence,  and  then  able-bodied  la- 
bourers will  press  but  little  on  the 
poor-rates.    Here  is  the  great  remedy. 
It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain  tbat- 
wer»  it  not  for  toe  influx  of  Irish 
labourers,  there  would  be  no  such  sur* 
plus  of  any  moment  in  England  and 
ScotLmd.  We  aay  not  that  this  influx 
can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  prevented ;  but 
knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  evil  is 
no  sniall  matter.    Now,  is  it  impos* 
Bible 'to  remove  this  surplus?   No; 
M  admit  the  possibility.    It  mav  be 
done  by  cultivating  the  waste  lands  at 
home,  or  by  emigration.   Why,  then, 
is  nothing  attempted  ?  As  to  cultiva- 
ting the  waste  lands  at  hom^,  it  is 


alleged,  thai  though  it  la  pnu:ticable, 
it  would  not  yield  adequate  profit. 
Because  it  would  not  remunerate  a 
private  individual,  it  is  asserted  that 
itwonki  not  remunerate  the  Sute.  la 
such  a  matter,  the  interests  of  the 
State  differ  whiolly  from  Uiose  of  an 
individual ;  the  latter  must  look  for 
his  return  in  the  shape  of  rent;  in  oo 
far  as  he  cannot  get  sufSdent  rent, 
his  expenditure  is  a  dead  loss  to  him. 
But  if  the  State  expend  miltims,  for 
which  it  can  get  no  return  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  stiU,  if  the  expenditure 
relieve  it  from  a  heavy  burden,  and 
add  considerably  to  its  revenue,  trade, 
wealth,  and  power,  it  yields  ample 
profita.  Looked  at  in  this  point  of 
view,  we,  are  confident  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  waste  lands  at  home 
would  be  highlv  profiubk  to  the 
State.  But  if  this  cannot  be  thought 
of,  why  is  not  emigration  resorted  to 
in  respect  of  Ireland  ?  No  answer  can 
be  given.  Mr  W.  Horton  haa  cer^ 
tainiy  been  shamefully  dealt  with  by 
his  mends,  official  and  unofficial.  Will 
any  man  say,  that  the  excess  of  popu* 
lation,  partieularlv  that  of  Irdand, 
will  be  removed  by  natural  causes,  . 
or  that  such  causes  will  ever  prevent 
it  from  increasing?  No.  All  own, 
that  this  excess  produces  the  moat 
calamitous  consequences  in  Ireland, 
and  infiicts  the  most  baleftil  evih 
on  England  and  Scotland — and  that, 
if  no  remedy  be  applied,  it  will 
continue  to  increase ;  yetnotafiiwer 
is  to  be  raised  to  apply  a  remedy! 
When  we  look  at  this,  we  are  almoat 
oompdled  to  ask,  Whv  do  Ministers 
and  Parliament  exist  r  If  any  man 
wi^  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  those 
swsggering,  blustering  people,  who, 
in  these  days,  call  themsdves  the  only 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  he  haa 
only  to  look  at  the  fact,  that,  amidat 
the  wild,  wholesale,  multifarious  expe« 
riments  and  innovations  of  late  years, 
a  stupendous  national  evil  like  this 
has  never  been  touched. 

The  Free-trade  measures  form  an* 
other  prolific  source  of  pauperiam. 
Not  only  have  they  deprived  numbers 
wholly  of  employment,  but  they  have 
so  far  cut  down  wages  in  various  call- 
ings, that  the  labourer  cannot  earn 
what  will  support  his  fiunily.  They^ 
place  before  the  manufacturer,  or  pro*^ 
ducer,  the  alternative  of  selling  his 
goods  at  a  certain  price  or  losing  hia 
market ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  must 
have  labour  at  the  lowest  price,  or  be 
cannot  employ  it.    It  is  foolishly  ar« 
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gaidd  bf  wome,  that  if  they  bring  no 
considerable  quantity  of  foreign  goods 
into  the  oountrr,  they  do  no  miscoief : 
tbe  troth  is,  if  they  occasion  no  im- 
port of  foreign  goods  whatever,  they 
produce  incalculable  eviL  To  prevent 
the  import  the  workmen  employed  in 
a  whole  tnde  are  kept  constantly  in 
penury.  An^xquisite  specimen  of  the 
irisdom  of  modem  legislation  is  pre- 
sented in  the  fi&ct,  tha^  at  the  very 
moment  when  our  l^iislators  have 
enacted  laws,  which  practically  prohi- 
bit die  labomvr  from  obtaining  such 
wages  as  are  essential  for  the  proper 
support  of  his  family,  they  are  pro- 
testing, that  he  ought  to  save  as  much 
when  ne  has  emplojrment  as  will  sup- 
port him  when  ne  is  destitute  of  it, 
and  are  endeavouring  indirectly  to 
compel  him  to  do  so  by  law. 

If  the  working  classes  generally  have 
B  sufficiency  of  em^iloyment  at  suffi- 
cient wages,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
oomplain  of  in  respect  of  poor-rates. 
This  is  obvious  to  all  men.  It  must, 
however,  never  be  foi^tten,  that  the 
sufficiency  must  be  in  waaes  as  well 
is  in  employment.  It  is  clear,  that  a 
sufficiency  like  this  is  not  to  be  crea- 
ted by  changes  in  the  Poor  Laws.  The 
quantity  of  employment  must  be  in- 
ereased,  or  the  population  nmst  be 
reduced ;  and  commercial  laws  must 
affinrd  ftill  scope  to  the  master,  for 
enabling  him  to  give  adequate  wages 
to  bis  workmen.  Let  no  man  hope 
to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  poor  by  the  abqlition  of  the  Poor 
Laws.  He  may,  indeed,  get  rid  of 
poor-  rates,  and  he  may  be  deaf  to  every 
appeal  to  his  charity — ^he  may  never 
contribute  a  farthing  to  the  poor  from 
hgal  compulsion,  or  in  voluntary  gifts 
^-and  all  he  will  gain  from  this  will 
be,  the  loss  of  infinitely  more  than  his 
poor-rates  amount  to.  The  country 
-at  large  may  rest  assured,  that  if  it 
will  not  support  its  poor  in  one  way, 
it  must  support  them  in  another;  and 
that,  if  it  deprive  them  of  parish  relief, 
they  will  deprive  it  of  something  far 
more  valuable. 

What  we  have  said  relates  solely  to 
England.  If  the  people  of  Scotland 
find  their  present  mode  of  administer* 
ing  their  Poor  Laws  a  beneficial  one, 
let  them  adhere  to  it,  and  by  us  they 
shall  not  be  censured.  We  will,  how- 
over,  observe,  that  the  law  now  in  pro- 
gress through  Psrliament,  for  requi- 
ring seven  years' residence  as  the  qua^ 
12 
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lifioation  for  a  settlement  in  Scotland, 
appears  to  us  to  be  neither  a  wise  nor 
a  iust  one.  If  it  be  necessary  that  a 
labourer,  when  he  loses  employoient 
in  one  place,  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure it  in  another,  it  is  eertaiBly  n^. 
oessary  to  give  him  aU  proper  indoor 
ments  for  doing  so.  A  law  like  dik 
is  calculated  to  deter  him  from  it;  it 
must  operate  against  the  drcnlatian  of 


labour,  and  the  equalisation  of  puidi 
burdens.  A  place  derives  alL  t&  bo- 
nefit  from  a  laoourer,  which  flowa  Inn 
his  expending  his  wages  in  it  fior  tim% 
or  six  years,  while  he  is  in  employ- 
ment; and  then,  when  he  is  in  di^ 
tress,  i t  sends  him  to  some  other  pkoe^ 
whidi  perhapa  never  xcodved  aay  be- 
nefit from  him  whatever.  11m  u 
'Ui^ust.  Asameanaof gsttiag 
the  evils  which  flow  hSta  ifae 
influx  of  Irish  labourers,  we  imagine 
it  will  have  small  efficacv. 

With  r^;ard  to  Ivefand,  vre  are 
recommending  nothing  in  respect  of 
Poor  Laws.  In  some  parte  of  it  sudi 
laws  eottld  not  at  present  be  intradn- 
ced,  and  in  other  parts  they  wooU 
operate  beneficially.  That  it  ia  fn> 
ticable  to  put  the  whole  into  the  stale 
heoesssry  for  enabling  thesn  to  yidd 
it  incalculable  benefits,  is  omr  decided 
conviction ;  and  we  are  ftirther  coa- 
vinoed,  that,  not  only  for  its  own 
good,  but  for  that  of  the  empire  at 
urge,  it  ought  to  be  put  into  this 
sUte,  and  to  have  Poor  Laws.  If  the 
Irish  writers  and  oratora,  instead  of 
converting  the  question  into  a  matter 
of  purty  fury  between  Ptoteatant  and 
Catholic,  would  examine  it  impartially 
and  dispassionately  on  its  own  merits, 
they  would,  we  think,  do  much  aer- 
vice  to  th)»  distressed  and  atarvii^  part 
•of  their  countrymen.  If  Ireland  nad 
possessed  Poor  Laws  like  England*  it 
never  would  have  sufibred  what  it  has 
suffisred;  the  landlords  would  have 
been  compelled  to  look  after  thdr 
estates,  and  the  subletting,  penury, 
and  bubarism,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented* If  it  be  now  impomiUe  to 
introduce  Poor  Laws  into  Irehmd,  we 
may  at  least  be  petmitted  to  lament 
that  they  were  not  introduced  when 
it  was  possible,  if  we  may  do  no  morew 
If  the  absence  of  them  have  nuteriaily 
eontributed  to  bring  on  Ireland  mise- 
ries alike  horrible  and  irremediable, 
'  we  pray  Heaven,  that  the  aboHtion  of 
them  may  never  bring  similar  miaerics 
on  England. 
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